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THE    OCEAN    AND    ITS    LIFE. 


HIGH  on  the  terrible  cliff  that  over- 
hangs the  Oharybdis  of  the  aacients, 
stood  King  Frederick,  of  Sicily ;  and  by 
his  side  the  fairest  of  Earope^s  fair 
daughters.  Often  aod  often  had  he 
gazed  down  into  the  fierce  eeethiDg 
cauldron  beneath  him,  and  in  vain  had 
be  offered  the  gold  of  his  treasnre  and 
the  honors  of  his  conrt  to  him  who 
would  dive  into  the  whirlpool  and  tell 
him  of  the  fearful  mysteries  that  were 
hid  beneath  the  hissing,  boiling  foam. 
Bat  neither  fisherman  nor  proad  knight 
had  dared  to  tempt  the  God  of  mercy, 
aod  to  venture  down  into  the  dread 
abyss,  which  threatened  death,  sure, 
inevitable  death,  to  the  bold  intmder. 
Bat  better  than  gold  and  honor,  is  fair 
maiden's  love.  And  when  the  king's 
beantiful  daughter  smiled  upon  the 
gazing  crowd  around  her,  and  when  her 
sweet  lips  uttered  words  of  gentle  en- 
treaty, the  spell  was  woven,  and  the 
bold  heart  found  that  would  do  her 
bidding,  forgetful  of  worldly  reward, 
and  alas  I  unndlndfbl,  also,  of  the  word 
of  the  Almighty ! 

He  was  a  bold  peaman,  and  his  com- 
panions'called  him  Pesce-Oolo,  Nick  the 
fish,  for  he  lived  in  the  ocean's  depths, 
and  days  and  nights  passed,  which  he 
spent  swimming  and  diving  in  the  warm 
waters  of  Sicily.  And  Irom  the  very 
cliff  on  which  the  king  had  spoken  his 
taunting  words,  from  the  very  feet  of 
his  fair,  tempting  child,  he  threw  him- 
self down  into  the  raging  flc^d.  The 
waters  dosed  over  him,  hissing  and 
seething  in  restless  madness,  and  deeper 
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and  darker  grew  the  fierce  whirlpool. 
All  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  gaping 
gnlf,  all  lips  were  silent  ae  the  grave. 
Time  seemed  to  be  at  rest;  the  very 
hearts  ceased  to  beat.  But  lol  out  of 
the  dark  waves  there  arises  a  snow- 
white  form,  and  a  glowing  arm  is  seen, 
and  black  curls  hanging  down  on  the 
nervous  neck  of  the  daring  seaman. 
And,  as  he  breathes  once  more  the  pare 
air  of  heaven,  and  as  his  eyes  behold 
once  more  the  blue  vault  above  him, 
he  stammers  words  of  thanks  to  his 
Maker ;  and  a  shout  arose  from  cliff  to 
cliff,  that  the  welkin  rang,  and  the 
ocean's  roar  was  hushed. 

But  when  their  eyes  turned  agun  to 
greet  the  bold  man  who  had  dared  what 
God  had  forbidden,  and  man  had  never 
ventured  to  do,  the  dark  waters  had 
closed  upon  him.  They  saw  th*  fiel^e 
flood  rush  up  in  wild  haste ;  they  saw 
the  white  foam  sink  down  into  the  dark, 
gloomy  gulf;  they  heard  the  thunder- 
ing roar  and  the  hideous  hissing  below ; 
the  waters  rose  and  the  waters  fell,  but 
the  bold,  daring  seaman  was  never  seen 
again. 

And  so  it  is  even  now.  Little  is 
known  of  tlie  fearful  mysteries  of  the 
great  deep,  and  the  hungry  ocean  de- 
mands still  its  countless  victims.  For  the 
calm  of  the  sea  is  a  treacherous  rest,  and 
under  the  deceitful  mirror-like  smooth- 
ness reign  eternal  warfare  and  strife. 
Oceanus  holds  not,  as  of  old,  the  Earth, 
his  spouse,  in  quiet,  loving  embrace ;  onr 
sea-god  is  a  god  of  battles,  and  wrestles* 
and  wrangles  in  never-ceasing  straggle 
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with  the  firm  continent.  Even  when 
apparently  cahn  and  skuibering,  lie  is 
moving  in  restless  action,  for  ^^  there  is 
sorrow  on  the  sell,  it  cannot  be  qniet." 
Listen,  and  you  will  hear  the  gentle 
beating  of  playful  waves  against  the 
snowy  sands  of  the  beach ;  look  again, 
And  yon  will  see  the  gigantic  mass 
breatlie  and  heave  like  a  living  being. 
No  quiet,'  no  sleep,  is  all«)wed  to  the 
great  element  Aa  the  little  brook 
dances  merrily  over  rock  and  root, 
never  resting  day  and  night,  so  the 
great  ocean  also  knows  no  kLsnr^  no 
repose. 

It  is  not  merely,  however,  that  the 
weight  of  the  agitated  atmosphere 
presses  upon  the  surface  of  the  vast 
ocean,  and  moves  it  now  witii  the  gen- 
tie  breath  of  the  zephyr,  and  now  with 
the  fierce  power  of  the  tempest.  Even 
when  the  waters  seem  lashed  into 
madness  by  the  raging  tornado,  or  rise 
in  daring  rebellion  under  the  sudden, 
snllen  fury  of  the  typhoon,  it  is  bnt 
ehild^s  play  compared  with  the  gigantic 
and  yet  silent,  lawful  movement,  in 
which  they  ascend  to  the  very  heavens 
on  high,  where  "He  bindetli  up  the 
waters  in  his  thick  clouds,''  and  then 
again  sink  uncomplaining  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  earth. 

As  the  bright  sim  rests  warm  and 
glowing  on  the  bosom  of  the  cool  fiood, 
millions  of  briny  drops  abandon  tiie 
mighty  ocean  and  rise,  unseen  by  hnman 
eye,  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
ap  into  the  blue  ether.  But  soon  they 
are  recalled  to  their  allegiance.  They 
gather  into  silvery  clouds,  race  around 
the  globe,  and  sink  down  again,  now 
impetuously  in  a  furious  storm,  bringing 
destruction  and  ruin,  now  as  gentie 
rain,  fertilizing  and  refreshing,  or  more 
quietly  yet,  as  brilliant  dew  pearls,  glit- 
tering in  the  bosom  of  the  unfolding  rose 
and  filling  each  tiny  cup  held  up  by  leaf 
and  blossom.  Eagerlv  the  thirsty  earth 
drinks  in  the  heavenly  gift ;  in  a  thon- 
sftnd  veins  she  sends  it  down  to  her 
lowest  depths,  and  fills  her  vast  invisi- 
ble reservoirs.  Boon  she  can  hold  the 
rioh  abundance  of  hesJth-bringing 
waters  no  longer,  and  throngh  the  clefb 
and  cliff  they  gush  Joyfully  forth  as 
merry,  chattering  springs.  They  join 
rill  to  rill,  and  msh  heedlessly  down 
the  mountains  in  brook  and  creek,  until 
they  grow  to  mighty  rivers,  thundering 
over  gigantic  rooles,  leap  fearlessly  down 
lofty  predpicea,  or  gently  rolling  their 
wi^a^  maases  al<mg  the  inclined  pUnes 


'  of  lowlands,  become  man^  obedient 
slaves,  and  carry  richly  laden  vessels 
on  their  broad  ehoulders,  before  they 
return  once  more  to  the  bosom  of  their 
common  mother,  the  great  ocean. 

How  quietij,  how  silentiy  nature 
works  in  her  great  household.  Unheard 
and  unseen,  these  enormons  masses  of 
water  rise  up  from  the  broad  seas  of 
the  earth,  and  yet  it  requires  not  le8» 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  warmth 
which  the  sun  grants  to  our  globe,  ta 
lift  them  up  from  the  ocean  to  the  re- 
gion of  clouds.  Raised  thus  by  forces 
far  beyond  our  boldest  speculations,  and 
thence  returning  aa  blessed  rain,  as 
humble  mill-race,  or  as  active,  rapid 
high-road  carrying  huge  loads  from  land 
to  land,  the  ocean  receives  back  again 
its  ovm,  and  thus  completes  one  of  its 
great  movements  in  the  eternal  change 
through  water,  air,  and  land. 

But  the  mighty  ocean  rests  not  even 
in  its  own  legitimate  limits.  When  not 
driven  about  as  spray^  as  mist,  as  river, 
when  gently  reposing  m  its  eternal  home 
on  the  bosom  of  the  great  earth,  it  is 
still  subject  to  powerful  influences  from 
abroad.  That  mysterious  force  which 
chains  sun  to  sun,  and  planet  to  planet, 
which  calls  back  tiie  wandering  comet 
to  its  central  sun,  and  binds  the  worlds 
in  one  great  universe,  the  force  of 
general  attraction,  must  needs  have  ita 
effect  upon  the  waters  also,  and  under 
the  control  of  sun  and  moon,  they  per- 
form a  second  race  around  the  globe  on 
which  we  live. 

When  the  companions  of  Nearchus, 
under  Alexander  tne  Great,  reached  the 
month  of  the  Indus,  nothing  excited  their 
amazement  in  that  wonderful  country 
so  much  as  the  regular  rise  and  fall  of 
all  the  ocean — ^a  phenomena  which  they 
had  never  seen  at  home,  on  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Even  their 
short  stay  there  sufficed,  however,  to 
show,  diem  the  connection  of  this  as- 
tonishing change  with  the  phases  of 
the  moon.  For  "sweet  as  the  moon- 
light sleeps  upon  this  bank,^*  it  is  never- 
theless fall  or  silent  power.  Stronger 
even  than  the  larger  ran,  because  so 
much  nearer  to  the  earth,  it  raises  upon 
the  boun^ess  plains  of  the  Pacific  a 
wave  only  a  feyt  feet  high,  but  extend- 
ing down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
moves  it  onwards,  chained  aa  it  were  to 
its  own  path  high  in  heaven.  Harmless 
and  powerless  this  wave  rolls  alonff  the 
pladd  snr&ce  of  the  ocean.  But  landa 
arise,  New  Holland  on  one  side,  South- 
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em  Asia  on  the  other,  and  the  low  bat 
immensely  broad  tidal  wave  is  pressed  , 
together  and  rises  nprwards.  racing  ra- 
pidly ronnd  the  sharp  point  of  Africa. 
An  honr  after  the  moon  has  risen  high- 
est at  Greenwich,  it  reaches  Y^z  and 
Morocco;  two  hours  later  it  passes 
through  the  Struts  of  Gibraltar,  and 
along  the  coast  of  Portugal.  The  fourth 
hour  sees  it  rush  with  iocreased  force 
into  the  Channel  and  past  the  western 
coast  of  England.  There  the  rocky 
dif^  of  Ireland  and  the  numerous  is- 
lands of  the  Northern  seas  arrest  its 
rapid  course,  so  that  it  reaches  Norway 
only  after  an  eight  honrs^  headlong  race. 
Another  branch  of  the  same  wave 
hurries  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Ame- 
rica in  almost  furious  haste,  often 
amounting  to  120  miles  an  hour ;  fk'om 
thence  it  passes  on  to  the  north,  where, 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  it  rises  here  and 
there  to  the  enormous  height  of  eighty 
feet  Such  is  not  rarely  the  case  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy — a  circumstance  which 
shows  us  forcibly  the  vast  superiority 
of  this  silent,  steady  movement  over 
that  of  the  fiercest  tempest.  Even  at 
that  most  stormy  and  most  dreaded 
spot  on  earth.  Gape  Horn,  dl  the  vio- 
lence of  raging  tempests  cannot  raise 
the  waves  higher  than  some  thirty  feet, 
nor  does  it  ever  disturb  the  habitual 
calm  of  the  ocean  deeper  than  a  few 
fathoms,  so  that  divers  do  not  hesitate 
to  stay  below,  even  when  the  hurricane 
rages  above.  Gentle  io  its  appearance, 
though  grand  in  its  effect,  this  mighty 
wave  shows  its  true  power  only  when 
it  meets  obstacles  worthy  of  such  effort. 
Where  strong  currents  oppose  its  ap- 
proach, as  in  the  river  Dordogne,  in 
Franc^  it  races  in  contemptuous  haste 
up  the  daring  stream  and  reaches  there, 
for  instance,  in  two  minutes,  the  height 
of  lofty  houses.  Or  it  rolls  the  mighty 
waters  of  the  Amazon  River  mountain 
high  up  into  huge  dark  masses  of  foam- 
ing cascades,  and  then  drives  them 
steadily,  resistlessly  upwards,  leaving 
the  oalm  of  a  mirror  behind,  and  send- 
ing its  roar  and  its  thunder  for  miles 
into  the  upland. 

Still  less  known  and  less  observed  is 
the  third  great  movement  which  inter- 
rupts the  apparent  calm  and  peace  of 
the  ocean.  For  here,  as  everywhere, 
movement  is  Hfe,  as  rest  would  be 
death.  Without  this-ever  stirring  acti- 
vity in  its  own  bosom,  without  this 
constant  moving  and  intermingling  of 
its  waters,  the   oountlesB  mynads   of 


decaying  plants  and  animals  which  are 
daily  buried  in  the  vast  deep,  would 
soon  destroy,  by  their  mephitic  vapors, 
all  life  upon  earth.  This,  greatest  of  all 
,  movementfit,  never  resting,  never  ending, 
is  the  effect  of  the  son  and  the  warmth 
it  generates.  Like  all  bodies,  water 
also  contracts,  and  consequently  grows 
heavier  as  the  temperature  sinks;  but 
only  to  a  certain  point,  about  three  de- 
gress Reaumur.  This  is  the  invariable 
warmth  of  the  ocean  at  »•  dep^  of 
8,600  feet,  and  below  that.  If  tke  tem- 
perature is  cooler,  water  beconies  thin- 
ner again  and  lighter,  so  thai  at  the 
freezing  point,  as  ice,  it  weighs  consider- 
ably less  than  when  fluid.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  peculiar  relation  of  water 
to  warmth  produces  the  remarkable 
result,  that  in  the  great  ocean  an  inces- 
sant movement  continues:  up  to  the 
above  mentioned  degree  of  warmth, 
the  warmer  and  lighter  water  rises  con- 
tinually, whilst  the  cooler  and  heavier 
sinks  in  like  manner ;  below  that  point 
the  colder  water  rises  and  the  warmer 
part  descends  to  the  bottom.  Hence, 
the  many  currents  in  the  vast  mass  of 
the  ocean ;  sometimes  icy  cold,  at  other 
times  warm,  and  even  hot,  so  that  often 
the  difference  between  the  temperature 
of  the  current  and  that  of  the  quiet 
water  by  its  side,  is  quite  astonishing. 
The  great  Humboldt  found  at  Truxillo, 
the  undisturbed  waters  as  warm  as  22 
degrees,  whilst  the  stream  on  the  Peru- 
vian coast  had  but  little  more  than  8 
degrees,  and  the  sailor  who  paddles  his 
boat  with  tolerable  accuracy  on  the 
outer  line  of  the  gulf-stream,  may  dip 
his  left  into  cold  and  his  right  into 
warm  water. 

Greater  wonders  still  are  hidden  under 
the  calm,  still  surface  of  the  slumbering 
giant.  Thoughtless  and  careless,  man 
passed  in  his  light  fragile  boat,  over  the 
boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean,  and  lit- 
tle does  he  know,  as  vet,  of  the  vast 
plains  beneath  him,  the  inzuriant  forests, 
the  sweet)  green  meadows,  that  lie 
Btretched  out  at  the  foot  of  unmeasured 
moantains,  which  raise  their  lofty  peaks 
up  to  his  ship's  bottom,  and  the  fiery 
volcanoes  that  earthquakes  have  thrown 
up  below  th^  waves. 

For  the  sea,  also,  has  its  hills  and  its 
dales;  its  table-lands  and  its  valleys; 
sometimes  barren,  and  sometimes  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation.  Beneath  its 
placid,  even  surface,  there  are  inequali- 
ties fiur  greater  than  the  most  startling 
on  the  eontinents  of  ^  earth.   la  the 
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Atkntio,  south  of  St.  Helena,  the  lead  of 
the  French  frigate  Venus,  reached  bot- 
tom only  at  a  depth  of  14,556  feet,  or  a 
distance  equal  to  the  height  of  Mount 
Blanc;  and  Oaptain  Boss,  during  his 
lost  expedition  to  the  South  Pole,  found, 
at  27,600  feet,  a  depth  equal  to  more 
tiian  five  miles,  no  bottom  yet:  so  that 
there  the  Dawalaghiri  might  have  been 
placed  on  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  without 
appearing  above  the  watera  I  And  yet, 
from  the  same  depth,  mountains  rise  in 
olif&  and  reefs,  or  expand  upwards,  in 
broad,  fertile  islands. 

Nor  can  we  any  longer  sustain  the  an- 
cient faith  in  the  stability  of  the  '''•  t^rra 
firma^''  as  contrasted  with  the  ever- 
changing  nature  of  the  sea.  Recent  dis- 
coveries have  proved  that  the  land 
changes,  and  the  waters  are  stable  I  The 
ocean  maintains  always  the  same  level ; 
but,  as  on  the  great  continents,  table- 
lands rise  and  prairies  sink,  so  does  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  rise  and  fall.  In  the 
South  Sea  this  takes  place  alternately,  at 
stated  times.  To  such  sinking  portions 
of  our  earth  belongs,  among  others,  New 
Holland.  So  far  from  being  a  new, 
young  land,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  with 
its  strange  flora,  so  unlike  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  its  odd  and  mar- 
vellous animals,  an  aged,  dying  island, 
which  the  ocean  is  slowly  burying,  inch 
by  inch. 

And  a  wondrous  world,  is  the  world 
of  the  great  sea.  There  are  deep  abysses, 
filled  with  huge  rocks,  spectral  ruins  of 
large  ships,  and  the  corpses  of  men. 
There  lie,  half  covered  with  lime  and 
slime,  the  green,  decaying  gun,  and  the 
precious  box,  filled  with  the  gold  of  Peru's 
snow-covered  Alps,  by  the  side  of  count- 
less skeletons,  gathered  from  every  shore 
and  every  clime.  There  moulders  the 
bald  skull  of  the  brave  sea  captain,  by 
the  side  of  the  broken  armor  of  gigantic 
turtles;  the  whaler's  harpoon  rests 
peaceably  near  the  tooth  of  the  whale ; 
thousands  of  fishes  dwell  in  huge  bales 
of  costly  silks  from  India,  and  over  them 
pass,  in  silent  crowds,  myriads  of  dimi- 
nutive infusoria;  enormous  whales,  and 
voracious  sharks,  chasing  before  them 
thickly  packed  shoals  of  frightened  her- 
rings. Here,  the  sea  foams  and  frets 
restlessly  up  curiously-shaped  clifEs,  and 
oddly-formed  rocks;  there,  it  moves 
sluggishly  over  large  plains  of  white, 
shining  sand.  In  the  morning,  the  tidal 
waves  break  in  grim  fury  against  the 
bald  peaks  of  submarine  Alps,  or  pass,  in 
biasing  streams,  through  andent  forests 


on  their  side ;  in  the  evening,  they  glide 
noiselessly  over  bottomless  abysses,  as  if 
afraid,  lest  they,  also,  might  sink  down 
into  the  eternal  night  below,  from  which 
rises  distant  thunder ;  and  the  locked  up 
waters  roar  and  whine  like  evil  spiritH 
chained  in  tlie  vast  deep. 

The  ocean  is  a  vast  chamel  house. 
There  are  millions  and  millions  of  ani- 
mals mouldering,  piled  up,  layer  upon 
layer,  in  huge  masses,  or  forming  mile- 
long  banks.  For  no  peace  is  found  be- 
low and  under  the  thin,  trahsparent  veil ; 
there  reigns  endless  murder,  wild  war- 
fare, and  fierce  bloodshed.  Infinite,  un- 
quenchable hatred  seems  to  dwell  in  the 
cold,  unfeeling  deep.  Destruction  alone, 
maintains  life  in  the  boundless  world  of 
the  ocean.  Lions,  tigers  and  wolves, 
reach  a  gigantic  size  in  its  vast  caverns, 
and,  day  i3ler  day,  destroy  whole  gene- 
rations of  smaller  animals.  Polypi  and 
meduBSB,  in  countless  numbers,  spread 
their  nets,  catching  the  thoughtless  radi- 
ati  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  the  huge 
whale  swallows,  at  one  gulp,  millions  of 
mi  nu te,  but  living  creatures.  The  sword- 
fish  and  the  sea-lion  hunt  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros  of  the  Pacific,  and  tiny 
parasites  dart  upon  the  tunny  fish,  to 
dwell  in  myriads  in  his  thick  layers  of 
fat.  All  are  hunting,  killing,  murdering ; 
but  the  strife  is  silent,  no  war-cry  is 
heard,  no  burst  of  anguish  disturbs  the 
eternal  silence,  no  shouts  of  triumph  rise 
up  through  the  crystal  waves  to  the 
world  of  light.  The  battles  are  fought 
in  deep,  still  secresy ;  only  now  and  then 
the  parting  waves  disclose  the  bloody 
scene  for  an  instant,  or  the  dying  whale 
throws  his  enormous  carcass  high  into 
the  air,  driving  the  water  up  in  lofty  co- 
lumns, capped  with  foam,  and  tinged 
with  blood. 

Ceaseless  as  that  warfare  is,  it  does  not 
leave  the  ocean's  depths  a  waste,  a  scene 
of  desolation.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
that  the  sea,  the  most  varied  and  the 
most  wonderful  part  of  creation,  where 
nature  still  keeps  some  of  her  profound- 
est  secrets,  teems  with  Ufe.  ^^  Things 
innumerable,  both  great  and  small  are 
there."  It  contains,  especially,  a  most 
diversified  and  exuberant  abundance  of 
animal  life,  from  the  microscopic  infu- 
soria, in  inconceivable  numbers,  up  to 
those  colossal  forms  which,  free  from  the 
incumbrance  of  weight,  are  left  free  to 
exert  the  whole  of  their  giant  power  for 
their  eigoyment.  Where  the  rocky  clifla 
of  Spitzbergen  and  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  Victoria  land  refuse  to  nourish 
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even  the  simplest,  hnmblest  liohen, 
where  no  reindeer  is  ever  seen,  and 
even  the  polar  beai'  finds  no  longer  com- 
fort, there  the  sea  is  still  covered  with 
fuci  and  coDfervsB,  and  myriads  of  mi- 
nute animals  crowd  its  life-sastain- 
ing  waves.  Naturally,  the  purest  spring- 
water  is  not  more  limpid  than  the  water 
of  the  ocean;  for  it  absorbs  all  colors 
save  that  of  ultramarine,  which  gives  it 
the  azure  hue  vying  with  the  blue  of 
heaven.  It  varies,  to  be  sure,  with  every 
gleam  of  sunshioe,  with  every  passing 
dond,  and  when  shallow,  it  reflects  the 
color  of  its  bed.  But  its  brightest  tints, 
and  strangest  colors,  are  derived  from  in- 
fusoria and  plants.  In  the  Arctic  Sea,  a 
broad  band  of  opaque  olive  green,  passes 
right  through  the  pure  ultramarine ;  and 
off  the  Arabian  coast,  we  are  told,  there 
is  a  strip  of  green  water  so  distinctly 
marked,  that  a  ship  has  been  seen  in  blue 
and  green  water  at  the  same  time.  The 
Vermilliou  Sea  of  California,  has  its  name 
from  the  red  color  of  vast  quantities  of 
infusoria,  and  the  Red  Sea  of  Arabia 
changes  from  delicate  pink  to  deep  scar- 
let, as  its  tiny  inhabitants  move  in 
thicker  or  thinner  layers.  Other  masses 
of  minute  creatures  tinge  the  waters 
round  the  Maldives  black,  and  that  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  white. 

When  Captain  Koss,  in  the  Arctic 
Sea,  explored  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
dropped  his  lead  to  a  depth  of  6,000  feet, 
he  still  brought  up  living  animalcule; 
and,  even  at  a  depth  exceeding  the  height 
of  our  loftiest  mountains,  the  water  is 
alive  with  countless  hosts  of  diminutive, 
phosphoric  creatures,  which,  when  at- 
tracted to  tlie  surface,  convert  every 
wave  into  a  crest  of  light,  and  the  wide 
ocean  into  a  sea  of  fire.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  abundance  of  these  minute  be- 
ings, and  of  tlie  animal  matter  supplied 
by  their  rapid  decomposition,  is  such, 
that  the  sea  water  itself  becomes  a  nu- 
tritious fluid  to  many  of  the  largest 
dwellers  in  the  ocean.  Still,  they  all 
have  their  own  homes,  even  their  own 
means  of  locomotion.  They  are  not 
bound  to  certain  regions  of  that  great 
country  below  the  ocean's  waters.  They 
travel  far  and  fast ;  currents,  unknown 
to  man,  carry  them,  in  vast  masses,  from 
the  Pole  TO  the  Equator,  and  often  from 
Pole  to  Pole,  so  that  the  whale  must 
travel,  with  locomotive  speed,  to  follow 
the  medusffi  of  the  Arctic  to  the  seas  of 
the  Antilles,  if  he  will  not  dispense  witli 
his  daily  food.  How  strange  a  chase  I 
The  giant  of  the  seas  racing  in  furious 


haste  after  hardly  visible,  faintly  colored, 
jelly-balls  I 

But,  for  othe;  purposes,  also,  there  is 
ince-^ant  travel  going  on  in  the  ocean'H 
hidden  realm.  Water  is  the  true  and 
proper  element  of  motion.  Hence,  we 
And  here  the  most  rapid  journeys,  the 
most  constant  changes  from  zone  to  zone. 
No  class  of  animals  travel  so  much  and 
so  regularly  as  fish,  and  nowhere,  in  the 
vast  household  of  nature,  do  we  see  so 
clearly  the  close  relation  between  the 
wants  of  man,  and  the  provision  made  for 
them  by  a  bountiful  providence.  The 
first  herrings  that  appeared  in  the  waters 
of  Holland,  used  to  be  paid  for  by  their 
weight  in  gold,  and  a  Japanese  nobleman 
spent  more  than  a  thousand  ducats  for  a 
brace  of  common  flsh,  when  it  pleased 
his  Japanese  majesty  to  order  a  flsh  din- 
ner at  his  house  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  all  fish  leave  the  coasts  of  bis 
country. 

Now  singly,  now  in  shoals,  flsh  are 
constantly  seen  moving  through  the 
ocean.  The  delicate  mackerel  travels 
towards  the  south,  the  small,  elegant  sar- 
dine, of  the  Mediterranean,  moves  in 
spring  westward,  and  returns  in  fall  to 
the  east.  The  sturgeon  of  northern  seas, 
sails  lonely  up  the  large  rivers  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  has  been  found 
in  the  very  heart  of  Germany,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  famous  cathedral  of  Stras- 
burg.  Triangular  uiasses  of  sal  mon  press 
up  nearly  all  northern  rivers,  and  are 
sometimes  so  numerous,  so  closely  packed, 
that  tiiey  actually  impede  the  current  of 
large  rivers.  Before  their  arrival,  count- 
less millions  of  herrings  leave  the  same 
waters,  but  where  their  home  is,  man 
has  not  yet  found  out.  Only  in  the 
spring  months  there  suddenly  appear 
vast  banks  of  this  remarkable  fish,  two 
or  three  miles  wide,  and  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  long,  and  so  dense  are  the  crowds, 
so  great  their  depth,  that  lances  and  har- 
poons,^-even  the  sounding  lead — thrown 
at  random  amongst  them,  do  not  sink, 
but  remain  standing  upright.  What 
numbers  are  devoured  by  sharks  and 
birds  of  prey,  is  not  known;  what  im- 
mense quantities  are  caught  along  the 
coast,  to  be  spread  as  manure  on  the 
fields  inland,  is  beyond  all  calculation  ; 
and  yet,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
over  a  thou^^nd  millions  alone,  are  an- 
nually sailed  for  winter  consumption ! 

Alike  gigantic  is  the  life  of  the  ocean 
in  its  dimensions.  Whales  of  a  hundred 
feet  length  and  more,  are  the  largest  of 
ail  animak  on  earth,  five  times  as  long  as 
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the  elephant,  the  giant  of  the  firm  land. 
TnrtleB  weighing  a  thousand  ponnds,  are 
fonnd  in  more  than  one  sea.  The  rocky 
islands  of  the  southern  Arctic  alone, 
fornish  a  yearly  supply  of  a  million  of 
sea-lions,  sea-cows,  and  seals.  Huge 
birds  rise  from  the  foam-covered  waves, 
their  homes  never  seen  by  human  eye, 
their  youog  ones  bred  in  lands  unknown 
to  man.  Islands  are  formed,  and  moun- 
tains raised,  by  the  mere  dung  of  gene- 
rations of  smiJ^er  birds.  And  yet  nature 
is  here  also  greatest  in  her  sooiallest  cre- 
ations. For  how  fine  must,  for  instance, 
be  the  texture  of  sinews  and  muscles,  of 
nerves  and  blood-vessels,  in  animals  that 
never  reach  the  size  of  a  pee^  or  even  a 
pin^s  head! 

The  ocean  has  not  only  its  mountains 
and  plains,  its  turf  moors  and  sandy  de- 
serts, its  rivers  and  sweet  springs,  gushing 
forth  from  hidden  recesses,  and  rising 
through  the  midst  of  salt  water,  but  it 
has  also  its  lofty  forests,  with  luxuriant 
parasites,  its  vast  prairies  and  blooming 
gardens;  landscapes,  in  fine,  far  more 
gorgeous  and  glorious  than  all  the  splen- 
dor of  the  firm  land.  It  is  true  that  but 
two  kinds  of  plants,  alg»  or  fucus,  pros- 
per upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  one 
a  jointed  kind,  having  a  threadlike  form, 
tiie  other  Jointless,  and  containing  all  the 
species  that  grow  in  submarine  forests,  or 
float  like  green  meadows  in  the  open  sea. 
But  their  forms  are  so  varied,  their  colors 
so  brilliant,  their  number  and  size  so 
enormous,  that  they  change  the  deep 
into  fabulous  fairy  ga^ens.  And,  as 
branches  and  leaves  of  firm,  earth-rooted 
trees,  tremble  and  bend  on  the  elastic 
waves  of  the  air,  or  wrestle,  sighing  and 
groaning,  with  the  tempest^s  fury,  so  *^  tho 
seaweed,  slimy  and  dark,  waves  its  arms, 
so  lank  and  brown,"  and  strngglea  with 
the  ocean,  that  pulls  at  ^ts  roots,  and 
tears  its  leaves  into  shredfi.  Now  and 
then  the  mighty  adversary  is  victorious, 
and  rends  them  from  their  home,  when 
they  wander  homeless  and  resde85^  in 
long,  broad  masses,  towards  the  shores 
of  distant  lands,  where  often  fields  are 
found  so  impenetrable,  that  they  have 
saved  vessels  from  shipwreck,  and  many 
a  human  life  from  the  hungry  waves. 

These  different  kinds  of  fucus  dwell  in 
various  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  have 
their  own,  well-defined  limits.  Some 
cling  with  hand-like  roots  so  firmly  to 
the  rocky  ground  that,  when  strong 
waves  pull  and  tear  their  upper  parts, 
they  often  lift  up  gigantic  mas5>tes  of 
ttonci  and  drag  them,  like  huge  anchors, 


for  miles  and  miles.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, love  the  coast,  or,  at  least,  a  firm 
sea  bottom,  and  seldom  thrive  lower  than 
at  a  depth  of  forty  fathoms.  Still,  they 
are  found  in  every  sea;  the  most  gigan- 
tic, strangely  enough,  in  the  two  Arctics, 
where  they  reach  the  enormous  length 
of  1,600  roet.  Occasionally,  they  cover 
vast  portions  of  the  sea,  and  form  those 
fabulous  green  meadows  on  deep,  azure 
ground,  which  struck  terror  in  the  hearts 
of  early  navigators.  The  largest  of  these, 
called  Sargossa  Sea,  between  the  Azores 
and  the  Antilles,  is  a  huge  fioating  gar- 
den, stretching,  with  a  varying  widt£  of 
one  to  three  hundred  miles,  over  twenty- 
five  degrees  of  latitude,  so  that  Oolum-  . 
bus  spent  three  hopeless,  endless  weeks, 
in  passing  through  this  strange  land  of 
ocean-prairies  I 

Take  these  fuel  out  of  their  briny 
element,  and  they  present  you  with  forms 
as  whimsical  as  luxuriant.  They  are,  in 
truth,  nothing  more  than  shapeless  mass- 
es of  Jelly,  covered  with  a  leathery  sur- 
face, and  mostly  dividing  into  irregular 
branches,  which  occasionally  end  in 
scanty  bunches  of  real  leaves.  The  first 
stem  is  thin  and  dry ;  it  dies  soon,  but 
the  plant  continues  to  grow,  apparently 
without  limit.  A  few  are  eatable.  Off 
Ireland  grows  the  Garraghen-mosa,  with 
graceful^  shaped  and  curled  leaves, 
which  physicians  prescribe  for  pectoral 
diseases.  Another  kind  of  sea-fncus  fur- 
nishes the  swallows  of  the  Indian  Sea 
with  the  material  for  their  world-famous 
edible  nests.^  The  sugar-fucus  of  the 
Northern  Sea  is  broad  as  the  hand,  thin 
as  a  line,  but  miles  long ;  well  prepared, 
it  gives  the  so-called  Marma-sugar. 

The  Antarctic  is  the  home  of  the  most 
gigantic  of  all  plants  of  this  kind.  The 
bladder-fucus  grows  to  a  length  of  a 
thoa^and  feet  in  the  very  waters  that  are 
constantly  congealing,  and  its  long  varie- 
gated foliage  shines  in  bright  crimson,  or 
brilliant  purple.  The  middle  ribs  of  its 
magnificent  leaves  are  supported  under- 
neath by  huge  bladders,  which  enable 
them  to  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
Off  the  Falkland  Islands  a  fucus  is  found 
which  resembles  an  appletree ;  it  has  ari 
upright  trunk,  with  forked  branches, 
grass-like  leaves,  and  an  abundance  of 
Fruit.  The  roots  and  stem  cling  by 
means  of  clasping  fibres  to  rocks  above 
high-water  mark,  from  them  branches 
shoot  upwards,  and  its  long  pendent 
leaves  hang,  like  the  willow's,  dreamy 
and  woe-begone,  in  the  restless  waters. 

Besides  the  countless  varieties  of  fucus, 
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the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  overgrown  with 
the  curled,  deep  parple  leaves  of  the  sea- 
lettuce,  with  large,  porous  lichens,  and 
many-branched,  hollow  alga,  fall  of  life 
and  motion  in  their  rosy  little  blad- 
ders, thickly  sec  with  ever-moving,  tiny 
arms. 

These  plants  form  snb-marine  fbrestfl, 
growing  one  into  another,  in  apparently 
lawless  order,  here  interlacing  their 
branches,  there  forming  bowers  and  long 
avenues;  at  one  time  tliriving  abun- 
dantly until  the  thicket  seems  impene- 
trable, then  again  leaving  large  openings 
between  wold  and  wold,  where  smaller 
planta  form  a  beautital  pink  turf.  There 
a  thousand  hues  and  tinges  shine  and 
glitter  in  each  changing  light.  In  the 
indulgence  of  their  luxuriant  growth, 
the  fuci  especially  seem  to  gratify 
every  whim  and  freak.  Creeping  close 
to  the  ground,  or  sending  long-stretched 
arms,  crowned  with  waving  plumes,  up 
to  the  blessed  light  of  heaven,  they  form 
pale-green  sea  groves,  where  tiiere  is  nei- 
ther moon  nor  star,  or  rise  up  nearer  to 
the  surface,  to  be  transcendently  rich 
and  gorgeous  in  brightest  green,  gold, 
and  purple.  And,  through  this  dream- 
like scene,  playing  in  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  and  deep  under  the  hollow, 
briny  ocean,  there  sail  and  chase  each 
other  merrily,  ^ily  painted  moll  asks, 
and  bright  shining  nsbes.  Snails  of 
every  shape  creep  slowly  along  the 
stems,  whilst  huge,  grey-haired  seals 
hang  with  their  enormous  tusks  on  large, 
tall  trees.  There  is  the  gigantic  Dngong, 
the  siren  of  the  ancients,  the  sidelong 
shark  with  Ids  leaden  eyes,  the  thick- 
haired  sea-leopard,  and  the  sluggish  tur- 
tle. Look  how  these  strange,  ill-shapen 
forms,  which  ever  keep  their  dreamless 
sleep  far  down  in  the  gloomy  deep,  stir 
themselves  from  time  to  time!  See, 
how  they  drive  each  other  from  their 
rich  pastures,  how  they  seem  to  awaken 
in  storms,  rising  like  islands  from  be- 
neath, and  snorting  through  the  angry 
spray!  Perhaps  they  graze  peacefully 
in  the  unbroken  cool  of  the  ocean^s  deep 
bed,  when  lol  a  hungrv  shark  comes 
slily,  silently  around  that  grove;  its 
glassy  eyes  shine  ghost-like  with  a  yel- 
low sheen,  and  seek  their  prey.  The 
sea-dog  first  becomes  aware  of  his 
dreaded  enemy,  and  seeks  refhge  in  the 
thickest  recesses  of  the  fnous  forest.  In 
an  instant  the  whole  scene  changes.  The 
oyster  closes  its  shell  with  a  clap,  and 
throws  itself  into  the  deep  below ;  the 
turtle  conceab  head  and  feet  under  her 


impenetrable  armor,  and  sinks  slowly 
downward  ;  the  playful  little  fish  disap- 
pear among  the  branches  of  the  macro- 
cystis;  lobsters  hide  under  the  thick, 
clumsily-shapen  roots,  and  the  young 
walrus  alone  turns  boldly  round,  and 
faces  the  intruder  with  his  sharp,  point- 
ed teeth.  The  shark  seeks  to  gain  kis 
ucprotooted  side.  The  battle  commen- 
ces ;  both  seek  tlie  forest ;  their  fins  be- 
come entangled  in  the  closely  interwoven 
branches ;  at  last  the  more  agile  shark 
succeeds  in  wounding  his  adversary's 
side.  Despuring  of  life,  the  bleeding 
"Walrus  tries  to  conceal  his  last  agony  in 
the  woods,  but  blinded  by  pain  and 
blood,  he  fastens  himself  among  the 
branches,  and  soon  falls  an  easy  prey  to 
the  shark,  who  greedily  devours  him. 

A  few  miles  further,  and  the  scene 
changes.  Here  lies  a  large,  undisturbed 
oyster  bed,  so  felicitously  styled,  a  con- 
centration of  quiet  happiness.  Dormant 
though  the  soft,  glutinous  creatures  seem 
to  be,  in  their  impenetrable  shells,  each 
individual  is  leading  the  beautiful  exists 
ence  of  the  epicurean  god.  The  world 
without,  its  cares  and  joys,  ite  storms 
and  calms,  its  passions,  good  and  evil — 
all  are  indifferent  to  tiie  unheeding  oys- 
ter. Its  whole  soul  is  concentrated  in 
itself;  its  body  is  throbbing  with  lifo 
and  enjoyment.  The  mighty  ocean  is 
subservient  to  its  pleasures.  Invisible 
to  human  eye,  a  thousand  vibrating  dlia 
move  incessantly  around  every  fibre  of 
each  fringing  leaflet.  To  these  the  roll* 
ing  waves  waft  fresh  and  choice  food, 
and  the  flood  of  the  current  feeds  the 
oyster,  without  requiring  an  effort. 
£ach  atom  of  water  tiiat  comes  in  con- 
tact with  its  delicate  gills,  gives  out  its 
imprisoned  air,  to  freshen  and  invigorate 
the  creature^s 'pellucid  blood. 

Here,  in  the  lonely,  weary  sea,  so  rest- 
less and  uneasy,  we  find,  moreover,  that 
strangest  of  all  ])roductions,  half  vege- 
table and  half  animal,  the  coral.  From 
the  tree-shaped  limestone,  springs  forth 
the  sense-endowed  arm  of  the  polypus ; 
it  grows,  it  feeds,  it  produces  others,  and 
then  is  turned  again  into  stone,  buiring 
itself  in  its  own  rooky  home,  over  which 
new  generations  build  at  once  new  rooky 
homes. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  many-shaped,  far- 
branched  coral-tree  grows;  only  where 
the  plants  of  the  upper  world  bear  leaves 
and  flowers,  there  germinates  here,  from 
out  of  the  stone,  a  living,  sensitive  anb 
mal,  clad  in  the  gay  form  and  bright 
colors   of  flowers    and   adorned  with 
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phosphorescent  brilliancy.  As  if  in  a 
dream  the  animal  poljpas  awakens  in  the 
stone  for  a  moment,  and  like  a  dream  it 
crystallizes  again  into  stone.  Yet,  what 
no  tree  on  earth,  in  all  its  vigor  and 
beanty  ever  could  do,  that  is  accom- 
plished by  these  strange  animal  trees. 
They  build  large,  powerful  castles,  aud 
high^  lofty  steeples,  resting  upon  the  yery 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  rising  stone  upon 
stone,  and  cemented  like  no  other  build- 
ing on  this  globe. 

For  they  are  a  strange,  mysterious 
race,  these  "  maidens  of  the  ocean,"  as 
the  old  Greeks  used  to  call  them.  Their 
beauty  of  form  and  color,  their  marvel- 
lous economy,  their  gigantic  edifices,  all 
had  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
curious,  and  given  rise  to  fantastic  fables, 
and  amusing  errors.  For  centuries  the 
world  believed  that  these  bright-colored, 
delicate  flowers,  which,  out  of  their  ele- 
ment, appeared  only  humble,  brown 
stones,  were  real,  fragile  sea-plants, 
which  the  cv)ntact  with  air  instantaneous- 
ly turned  into  stone.  Even  the  last  cen- 
tury adhered  yet  to  this  belief,  and  only 
repeated  and  energetic  efforts  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  claim  to  a  place  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  Charles  barwin, 
at  last,  in  the  charming  account  he  has 
given  us  of  his  voyages,  set  all  errors 
aside,  and  made  us  familiar  with  this 
most  wondrous  of  all  creatures. 

Now  we  all  know  their  atolls  and 
ooral-rings,  filling  the  warm  seas  of  the 
tropics  with  the  green  crowns  of  slender 
palm-trees  waving  over  them  in  the 
breeze,  and  man  living  securely  in  their 
midst.  For  in  vain  has  he  himself  tried 
to  protect  his  lands  against  the  fury  of 
the  ocean,  in  vain  has  he  labored  and 
pressed  all  the  forces  of  nature,  even  all- 
powerful  steam  into  his  ^service.  But 
the  minute  polypi  work  quietly  and  si- 
lently, with  modest  industry,  in  their 
never-ceasing  struggle  with  the  mighty 
waves  of  the  sea.  A  struggle  it  is,  for, 
strangely  enough,  they  never  build  in 
turbid,  never  in  still  waters ;  their  home 
is  amid  the  most  violent  breakers,  and 
living  force,  though  so  minute,  triumphs 
victoriously  over  the  blind,  terrible 
might  of  furious  waves.  Thus  they 
build,  year  after  year,  century  after  cen- 
tury, until  at  last  their  atolls  inclose  vast 
lakes  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  where 
eternal  peace  reigns,  undisturbed  by  the 
stormy  waves  and  the  raging  tempest. 
But  when  their  marvellous  structure 
reaches  the  suiface,  it  rises  no  further, 
for  the  polypi  are  true  children  of  the 


sea,  and  as  soon  as  snn  and  air  toadi 
them  they  die. 

Like  enchanted  islands,  these  circular 
reefs  of  the  corals  bask  in  the  brightest 
light  of  the  tropics.  A  light  green  ring 
incloses  a  quiet  inland  lake,  the  ground 
is  white,  and  being  shallow,  shines  bril- 
liantly in  the  gorgeous  floods  of  light, 
whilst  without  the  dark,  black  billows 
of  the  ocean  are  kept  off  by  a  line  of 
breakers,  rushing  incessantly  in  white 
foam  against  the  cliffs ;  above  them  an 
ever  pure,  deep  blue  ether ;  and  far  be- 
yond, the  dark  ocean  and  the  hazy  air 
blending  at  the  horizon  and  melting  har- 
moniously into  one  another.  The  effect 
is  peculiarly  grand  and  almost  magical, 
when  the  coral  rings  are  under  water, 
and  the  huge,  furious  breakers  toss  up 
their  white  crests  in  vast  circles  around 
the  siill,  calm  waters  within,  whilst  no 
land,  no  rock  is  seen  to  rise  above  the 
surface  of  the  ocean. 

Frequently  large  reefs,  richly  studded 
with  graceful  palms,  surround  on  all 
sides  lofty  mountains,  around  whose  foot 
there  grows  a  luxuriant,  tropical  vegeta- 
tion. Inside  of  these  reefs  the  water  is 
smootli  and  mirror-like,  basking  in  the 
warm  suulight ;  without,  there  is  eternal 
warfare;  raging,  foaming  surges  swell 
and  rush  in  fierce  attack  against  the  firm 
wall,  besieging  it  year  after  year,  century 
after  century.  Thus,  the*  tiny  polypi 
protect  proud  man  on  his  threatened 
island  against  the  destructive  flood: 
polypi .  sti'uggling  boldly  against  the  un- 
measured ocean  I  and  if  all  the  nations 
on  earth  united,  they  could  not  build  the 
smallest  of  these  coral  reefs  in  the  ocean 
— but  the  corals  build  a  part  of  the  crust 
of  the  great  earth  I  For  their  blands 
count  alone  in  the  South  Sea  by  thou- 
sands ;  all  but  a  few  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  which,  around,  is  un- 
fathomable; all  ring-shaped,  with  a 
peaceful  lake  in  the  centre ;  all  consist- 
iog  of  no  other  material  but  that  of  still 
living  corals.  These  islands,  built  by  the 
industrious  polypi  under  water,  are 
planted  and  peopled  by  the  same  waves, 
by  whom  they  were  raised  above  high- 
water  mark.  The  currents  bring  seed 
and  carry  large  Uving  trees  from  distant 
shores;  lizards  dwelling  in  their  roots, 
birds  nestling  in  their  branches,  and  in- 
sects innumerable  arrive  with  the  tree, 
and  water-birds  soon  give  life  to  the 
scanty,  little  strip  of  newly  made  laud. 

Thus  they  meet  below,  plant  and  ani- 
mal ;  the  pale,  hueless  fucns  twining  its 
long,  ghastly  arms  around  the  bright 
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Boarlet  ooral,  and  through  their  braaohes 
glides  the  naatilos  with  wide-spread 
Bails.  Every  ray  of  light  that  foils  on 
the  snrfaoe,  changes  hne  and  tinge  below. 
Bnt  the  deep  has  lights  of  its  own. 
There  is  the  glimmer  of  gorgeous  fish  in 
gold  and  silver  armor,  the  phosphores- 
cent sheen  of  the  milk-white  or  sky-blue 
bells  of  brilliant  medusas,  as  they  pass 
through  the  purple-colored  tops  of  lofty 
fuci,  and  the  bright,  sparkling  light  of 
tiny,  gelatinous  creatures,  chasing  each 
other  aloDg  the  blue  and  olive-green 
hedges  of  alga)  and  humbler  plants. 
When  day  fades,  and  night  covers  with 
her  dark  mantle  the  sea  also,  these  fan- 
tastic gardens  begin  to  shine  in  new, 
mysterious  light ;  green,  yellow  and  red 
flames  are  seen  to  kindle  and  to  fMe 
away;  bright  stars  twinkle  in  every 
direction,  even  the  darkest  recesses  blaze 
np,  now  and  then,  in  bfight  flashes  of 
light,  and  fitful  rays  pass  incessantly  to 
and  fro  in  the  wild,  dark  world  beneath 
the  waves.  Broad  furrows  of  flashing 
Dght  mark  the  track  of  the  dolphins 
through  the  midst  of  the  foaming  waters. 
Troops  of  porpoises  are  sporting  about, 
and  as  they  cut  through  the  gustening 
flood,  yon  see  their  mazy  path  bright 
with  intense  and  sparkling  light.  There 
also  passes  the  huge  moonfish,  shedding 
a  pale  spectral  light  from  every  fin  and 
scale,  through  the  crowd  of  brilliant 
starfish,  whilst  afar  from  the  coast  of 
Ceylon  are  heard  the  soft,  melancholy 
accents  of  the  binging  mussel,  like  the 
distant  notes  of  an  ^olian  harp,  and  yet 
louder  than  even  the  breakers  on  the 
rocky  shore.  But  the  great  sea  itself  is 
not  silent.  Listen,  and  you  will  hear 
how  the  grey  old  ocean,  heaving  in  a 
gentle  motion,  sings  in  an  nndertone, 
chiming  in  with  the  great  melody,  until 
all  the  sweet  sounds  of  sea,  earth,  and 
air  melt  into  one  low  voice  alone,  that 
marmurs  over  the  weary  sea  and  rises, 
singing  eternal  praise,  to  the  throne  of 
Him,  who  ^^  is  mightier  than  the  noise 
of  many  waters,  ye.i,  than  the  mighty 
waves  of  the  sea." 

The  great  botanist,  Schleiden,  tells  us 
how,  off  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Sitky, 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  covered  with  a 
dense  and  ancient  forests,  plant  grows 
dose  to  plant,  and  branch  intertwines 
with  branch.  Below,  there  lies  a  closely 
woven  carpet  of  rich  hues,  made  of 
countless  threads  of  tiny  waterplants, 
red  oonfervsB  and  brown-rooled  mosses, 
each  branching  off  into  a  thousand  finely 
traced  leaves.    On  this  soft  couch  the 


luxuriant  sea-lettnce  spreads  its  broad^ 
elegant  leaves,  a  rich  pasture  for  peace- 
ful snails  and  slow  turtles.  Between 
them  shine  the  gigantic  leaves  of  the 
Irides  in  brilliant  scarlet  or  delicate  pink, 
whilst  along  reef  and  cliff  the  dark  olive- 
green  fuci  hang  in  rich  festoons,  and 
half  cover  the  magnificent  sea-rose  in  its 
unsurpassed  beauty.  Like  tall  trees  the 
Laminaria  spread  about,  wa^ng  in  end- 
less broad  ribbons  along  the  currents, 
and  rising  high  above  the  dense  crowd. 
Alai'ia  send  up  leng  naked  stems,  which 
at  last  expand  into  a  huge,  unsightly 
leaf  of  more  than  fifty  feet  length.  But 
the  sea-forest  boasts  of  still  lofder  trees, 
for  the  Nereooysti  rise  to  a  height  of 
seventy  feet;  beginning  with  a  coral- 
shaped  root,  they  grow  np  in  a  thin, 
thread-like  trunk,  which,  however,  gra- 
dually thickens,  until  its  clubshaped  form 
grows  into  an  enormous  bladder,  from  the 
top  of  which,  like  a  crest  on  a  gigantio 
helmet,  there  waves  proudly  a  large 
bunch  of  delicate  but  immense  leaves. 
These  are  the  palms  of  the  ocean,  and 
these  forests  grow,  as  by  magic,  in  a  few 
months,  cover  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
with  a  most  luxuriant  growth,  wither 
and  vanish,  Only  to  reappear  soon  agaia 
in  greater  richness  and  splendor.  And 
what  crowds  of  strange,  ill-shapen.  and 
unheard  of  molluscs,  fish,  and  shellfish 
more  among  them  I  Here  they  are  huge 
balls,  there  many  cornered  or  starlike, 
then  again  like  long  streaming  ribbons. 
Some  are  armed  with  large,  prominent 
teeth,  others  with  sharp  saws,  whilst 
a  few,  when  pursued,  make  themselves 
invisible  by  omitting  a  dark  vapor-like 
fluid.  Here,  glassy,  colorless  eyes  stare 
at  you  with  duU,  imbecile  light, — there, 
deep  blue  or  black  eyes  glare  with  almost 
human  sense  and  unmistakable  cunning. 
Through  bush  and  through  thicket  there 
glide  the  hosts  of  fierce,  gluttonous 
robbers  who  fill  the  vast  deep.  But  not 
only  the  animals  of  the  ocean  pasture 
and  hunt  there ;  man  also  stretches  out 
his  covetous  hand  and  demands  hia 
share. 

Proud  ships  with  swelling  sails  disdain 
not  to  arrest  their  bird-like  fiight,  to 
carry  off  vast  fucus-forests  which  they 
have  torn  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  in  order  to  manufacture  kelp  or. 
iodine  from  the  ashes,  or  to  fish  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives  for  bright  corals  in 
the  depth.  In  the  streets  of  Edinburgh 
the  cry  of  "  buy  pepper-dulse  and  tangle" 
is  heard  in  our  day,  and  the  Irish  fisher- 
man boldly  faces  death  to  snatch  a  load 
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of  Oarraghen-moBS  from  the  rapid  cor- 
rent  The  poor  peasant  of  Normandy 
gathers  the  vast  heaps  of  decaying  fuoi, 
which  wind  and  wave  have  driven  to 
his  shore,  in  order  to  carry  them  pain- 
fbllj,  miles  and  miles,  as  manure  on  his 
fields,  and  the  so-called  sheep-Aicns  sup- 
ports the  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle  in 
many  a  Northern  island  in  Scotland  and 
in  Norway,  through  their  long,  dreary 
winters.  The  men  of  Iceland  and  of 
Greenland  diligently  grind  some  farioa- 
oeons  kind  of  fucns  into  flour  and  sub- 
rist,  like  their  cattle,  npcm  this  strange 
wood  for  many  months,  whilst  their 
wives  follow  Paris  fashion,  and  ronge 
themselves  with  the  red  flower  of  the 
purple  fucns. 

Here,  however,  one  of  the  great  mys- 
teries which  the  ocean  suggests,  startles 
the  thinking  observer.  For  whom  did 
the  Almighty  create  all  this  wealth  of 
beauty  and  splendor  ?  Why  did  He  con- 
ceal the  greatest  wonders,  the  most 
marvellous  creations  of  nature  under 
that  azare  veil,  the  mirror-like  surface 
of  which  reflects  nearly  every  ray  of 
Ught  and  mostly  returns,  as  if  in  de- 
rision, the  searoher^s  own  ft^OQ  as  his 
only  reward  ? 

But  because  all  the  varied  forms,  all 
the  minute  details  are  not  seen,  is  there- 
fore the  impression,  which  the  ocean 
produces  on  our  mind,  less  striking  or 
lees  permanent?  We  count  not  the  stars 
in  heaven,  we  see  even  but  a  small  num- 
ber of  all,  and  yet  the  starry  sky  has 
never  failed  to  lift  up  the  mind  of  man 
to  his  Maker.  So  with  the  ocean.  His 
way  is  in  the  sea,  and  His  path  in  the 
great  waters.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  the  waters;  the  Lord  is  upon 
many  waters.  From  olden  times  the 
ocean  has  ever  been  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  the  type  of  all  that  is  great,  power- 
foL,  infinite.  All  the  fictions  of  the 
Orient  and  Eastern  India,  all  the  myths 
of  Greece  of  the  "earth  embracing 
Okeanos,**  and  even  the  Jewish  tradition 
iJbAt  "  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void,  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
tile  face  of  the  waters,'^  speak  of  the  sea 
as  the  great  source  of  all  life,  the  very 
dwelling-place  of  the  Infinite. 

There  are  nations  who  never  see  the 
ooean.  How  dream-like,  how  fantastic 
are  their  ideas  of  the  unknown  world  I 
German  poetry  abounds  with  wild, 
fanciful  dreams  of  mermaids  and  mer- 
men, and  even  the  sailor-nation  has  its 
favorite  legend  of  the  ancient  mariner, 
and  a  Tennyson  has  song  of  fabled  mer- 


men and  their  loves.  But  truly  has  it 
been  said  that  "they  that  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great 
waters,  tliese  see  the  works  of  Jehovah 
and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.'* 

Uniform  and  monotonous  as  the  wide 
ooean  often  appears,  it  has  its  changes 
and  is  now  mournfal,  now  cheery  and 
bright  Only  when  the  wind  is  lulled 
and  a  calm  has  soothed  the  angry  waves, 
can  the  ooean  be  seen  in  its  quiet  ma- 
jesty. But  the  aspect  is  apt  to  be 
dreary  and  lonely;  whether  we  see  the 
dark  waves  of  the  sea  draw  lazily  in  and 
out  of  rocky  riflfe,  or  watch  wearily  '*  the 
sea's  perpetual  swing,  the  melancholy 
wash  of  endless  waves."  Away  from 
the  land  there  is  nothing  so  full  of  awe 
and  horror  as  a  perfectly  calm  sea :  man 
is  spell-bound,  a  magic  charm  seems  to 
chain  him  to  the  glassy  and  transparent 
waters ;  he  cannot  move  from  the  fatal 
spot,  and  death,  slow,  fearful,  certain 
death  stares  him  in  the  face.  He  trem- 
bles as  his  despairing  gaze  meets  the 
upturned,  leaden  eye  of  the  shark,  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  him,  or  as  he  hears 
far  below  the  sigh  of  some  grim  monster, 
slowly  shifting  on  his  uneasy  pillow  of 
brine.  Fancy  knows  but  one  picture 
more  dreadful  yet  than  tempest,  ship- 
wreck, or  the  burning  of  a  vessel  out  at 
sea :  it  is  a  ship  on  the  great  ocean  in  a 
calm,  with  no  hope  for  a  breeze.  Wild 
and  waste  is  the  view.  On  the  same 
sunshine,  over  the  same  waves  the  poor 
mariners  gaze  day  by  da^  with  languid 
eye,  even  until  the  heart  is  sick  and  the 
body  perishes. 

At  other  times  it  is  the  gladsome 
ocean,  frill  of  proud  ships,  merry  waves 
and  ceaseless  motion,  that  greets  the  eye. 
Then  the  wild,  shoreless  sea,  on  which 
the  waves  have  rolled  for  thousands  of 
years  in  unbroken  might,  fills  the  mind 
with  the  idea  of  infinity,  and  thought, 
escaping  from  all  visible  impression  of 
space  and  time,  rises  to  sublimest  con- 
templations. Yet,  the  sight  of  the  clear, 
transparent  mirror  of  the  ocean,  with 
its  light,  curling,  sportive  waves,  cheers 
the  heart  like  that  of  a  friend,  and 
reminds  us  that  here,  as  upon  the  great 
sea  of  life,  even  when  the  wrecked  ma- 
riner has  been  cast  among  the  raging 
billows,  an  unseen  hand  has  often  guided 
him  to  a  happy  shore.  For  He  ruleth 
the  ra^ng  of  the  sea :  when  the  waves 
thereof  rise.  He  stilleth  them. 

This  sense  of  the  Infinite,  suggested 
and  awakened  by  the  vast  expanse  of 
restless  and  uneasy  waters  is,  however, 
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not  tinmized  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
mysterioas  awe.  The  mind  cannot  seize 
nor  comprehend  this  boandless  grandeur ; 
hence  its  mysterionsness.  The  eye  can- 
not see,  no  sense  can,  in  fact,  perceive  the 
connection  between  iSe  stapendous 
phenomena  on  the  wide  ocean  and  the 
&te  of  man.,  To  hnman  eyes  the  surg- 
ing billows  and  the  towering  waves  are 
both  raised  by  an  invisible,  unknown 
power,  and  their  depth  is  peopled  with 
beings  uncouth,  ungoverned  and  un- 
known. The  sea  is  lonely,  the  sea  is 
dreary,  like  a  wide,  watery  waste  com- 
pared with  the  gay,  bright  colors  of  the 
land,  and  the  might  of  gigantic  waves 
that  rash  from  age  to  age  against  the 
bulwarks  of  continent  and  isle,  seems 
irresistible  and  able  to  destroy  the 
world^g  foundation.  Thus  the  ocean 
awakene  in  us  feelings  of  dark  mystery 
and  grim  power;  the  Infinite  carries  us 
off  beyona  the  limits  of  familiar  thought 
and  the  sea  becomes  the  home  of  fablea 
beings  and  weird  images.  All  sea-shore 
oonntries  teem  with  stories,  legends  and 
traditions;  the  fickle  sea,  the  envious 
ocean,  the  fierce,  hungry  waves,  the 
furious  breakers,  all  become  the  repre- 
sentatives of  BO  many  human  passions. 
Our  fancy  peoples  the  ocean  witn  sweet, 
luring  sirens,  endowed  with  magic 
.  power  to  weave  a  spell  and  to  draw  uie 
yielding  mariner  down  to  the  green 
crystal  halls  beneath  the  waves.  There 
sea-kiuffs  and  morgana  fairies  live  in  en- 
chanted palaces;  monsters  of  unheard 
■le  and  shape  flit  ghostlike  through  that 


dark,  mysterious  realm,  and  huge  snakes 
trail  themselves  slowly  from  "their 
coiled  sleep  in  the  central  deep,  amidst 
all  the  dry  pied  things  that  lie  in  the 
hueless  mosses  under  the  sea."  The 
bewildered  and  astouuded  mind  tries,  in 
his  own  way,  to  connect  the  great  phe- 
nomena of  nature  with  his  f&tA  and  the 
will  of  the  Almighty.  It  sees  in  home- 
less, restless  birds  the  harbingers  of  the 
coming  storm,  in  flying  flshes  the /spirits 
of  wrecked  seamen,  and  points  to  the 
Flying  Dutchman  and  the  Ancient  Mari- 
ner as  illustrations  of  the  justice  of 
God's  wrath. 

The  strong  mind,  the  believing  soul, 
of  course,  shake  off  all  such  idle  dreams 
and  vain  superstitions.  To  them  the  sea 
is  the  very  source  of  onergy  and  courage. 
The  life  at  sea  is  a  life  of  unceasing 
strife  and  struggle.  Hence  all  sea-£Eiring 
nations  are  warlike,  fond  of  adventures, 
and  poetical.  But  the  sea's  greatest 
charm  is,  after  all,  its  freedom.  The  fbee, 
unbounded  ocean,  where  man  feels  no 
restraint,  sees  no  narrow  limits,  where 
he  must  rely  upon  his  own  stout  heart, 
strong  in  faith,  where  he  is  alone  with 
his  great  Father  in  heaven,  gives  him  a 
sense  of  his  own  freedom  and  strength 
like  no  other  part  of  earth,  and  makes 
him  return  to  the  sea,  its  perils  and  suffer- 
ings,  in  spite  of  all  the  peace  and  h^- 
piness  that  the  land  can  afford  him.  He 
knows  that  even  if  he  dwell  in  the  ntter- 
most  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall 
His  hand  lead  him  and  His  right  hand 
shall  hold  him. 


WINTER. 


ObLD  vinds,  white  mow, 

Now  rftin,  now  blow, 
And  ehni  the  landic«pe'i  Aatnmn  glow ; 

Tlie  loe-bolto  freeie 

The  naked  trees, 
Aad  teal  the  old  jear'e  obteqales  1 

▲  leaden  sky 

Droops  heaTlly, 
As  doll  and  glased  as  dead  man's  eje  ;- 

The  sweeping  clouds 

In  cold,  cold  crowds. 
Enfold  the  day  in  ghastly  shronds  I 

The  woods  lie  hare, 
And  here  and  there 
The  grey  moss  hangs  its  moamM  hair ; 


The  leaves  that  bamad, 
By  fierce  winds  spanned 
lie  mouldering  *mid  the  soU  Inomed. 

The  sinewy  Tines 

In  leafeless  lines 
Hang  sadly  round  the  sombre  plnss  i 

Through  their  festoons 

Ring  solemn  tunes, 
As  weird  as  any  northern  rones. 

The  day  Is  cold, 

The  earth  is  old, 
And  mourns  Its  summer's  squandered  gold. 

The  Urds  are  dumb, 

The  springs  are  numb, 
lor  winter  in  his  might  hath  eomal 
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WAS   NAPOLEON   A   DICTATOR? 


■KTAPGLEON,  it  may  be  stated  without 
i^  venture,  is  one  of  those  historical 
magnitudes,  which  attrar  c  the  renewed 
scrutiny,  and  periodically  revived  atten- 
tion of  successive  ages.  Does  he  aJso 
belong  to  those  who  present  themselves 
for  centuries  in  different  phases,  accord- 
ing ta  the  different  and  characteristic 
elements  which  may  be  at  work  in  the 
wrestling  progress  of  the  race  to  which 
they  have  belonged  ? 

Public  men  are  open  to  the  gaze  of 
all ;  and  people  will  have  their  opinions 
about  them.  We  heard  Niebuhr  ex- 
claim :  "  How  true  1  How  wise  1"  when 
on  one  of  the  high  roads  of  Tyrol,  we 
passed  a  house,  over  the  door  of  which 
was  painted  the  distich : 

"  Wer  dft  bauet  an  der  Strassen, 
Husa  die  Lente  reden  lassen."* 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  wise  saying 
of  Gk)&the,  that  it  does  not  require  an 
architect  to  live  in  a  house. 

The  greater  a  name  is  among  those 
that  are  stamped  as  historical,  the  surer 
it  is  to  be  discussed  and  examined  from 
various  points  of  view,  and  to  present 
itself  in  different  lights  and  hues  in  the 
sequel  of  year^.  Indeed,  may  it  not  be 
said  that,  as  it  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  great  soul,  that  it  lives  with- 
in itself  the  lives  of  many  men ;  so  it  is 
the  variety  of  phases  which  a  name,  an 
epoch,  a  nation,  or  an  institution,  pre- 
sents to  succeeding  generations,  that  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  standards  of  histori- 
cal greatness?  Like  great  t)ooks,  new 
eras  find  something  new  in  them,  and 
they  grow  on  mankind.  Christ  became 
man ;  as  such,  the  greatest  man,  and  his 
name  presents  itselt'  in  endless  phases  tp 
generation  after  generation.  Timour 
and  Attila  did  vast  things  for  the  times, 
but  there  is  but  one  unchanging  aspect 
in  which  they  can  be  viewed.  They 
were  nothing  but  conquerors.  Greece  is 
studied  with  in  tenser  zeal  as  our  race 
advances,  and  always  with  the  relish  of 
a  newly-discovered  subject.  Even  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  pro- 
duced several  important  and  elaborate 
histories  of  that  brilliant  star  in  history. 
Portugal  had  a  brilliant  period,  too ;  but  it 
is  like  one  flash  of  light,  and  there  it  ends. 
No  successive  agee  present  it  in  a  new 
aspect.    The  institutions  of  the  Anglican 


race  are  an  inexhaustible  theme  of  re- 
flection, and  won'  i  be  so  for  all  ages  to 
come,  even  if  t.iis  day  the  Americans 
and  English  were  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earUi.  Kussia  is  a  Vfist  empire. 
Describe  it  once  with  accuracy  and 
truth,  or,  when  it  will  have  crumbled 
into  dust,  let  its  rise  and  fall  be  carefully 
chronicled,  and  all  is  done  that  mankind 
stand  in  need  of,  or  will  care  for. 

Napoleon  was  a  great  man.  Whether 
that  whole  phenomenon  comprehended 
within  the  one  name,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, will  have  in  future  ages  the  poly- 
phasial  character  which  has  just  been 
spoken  of,  cannot  be  decided  in  our 
times,  whatever  the  anticipations  of 
present  historians  may  be,  according  to 
the  different  bias  of  their  minds.  But 
the  period  is  arriving  when  his  history 
may  be  written.  We  are  daily  receding 
from  his  time,  and  ascending  the  summit 
from  which  the  historian  may  calmly 
look  around.  It  is  not  the  contempora- 
ries that  can  write  the  history  of  a  man 
or  ^e.  They  can  only  accumulate  ma- 
terials. Niebuhr  wrote  a  wiser  history 
of  Rome  than  Livy ;  Grote,  a  deeper 
history  of  Greece  than  Thucydides  or 
Herodotus.  In  the  meantime,  sei>arate 
questions  are  to  be  answered ;  distinct 
subjects  belonging  to  the  great  theme 
are  gradually  to  be  treated  with  more 
and  more  of  that  character  with  which, 
ultimately,  his  whole  history  must  be 
handled.  One  of  these  questions  is — 
and  it  is  a  vital  one — was  Napoleon  a 
dictator?  Did  he  consciously  concen- 
trate immense  power,  compress  freedom 
of  action  in  France,  and  conquer  the 
European  continent,  merely  to  prepare  a 
nobler  and  a  permanent  state  of  things  ? 
Did  he  sow  and  plant,  or  did  he  merely 
concentrate  power,  and,  in  doing  so,  de- 
stroy the  germs  of  freedom  ?  Did  he  treat 
liberty  as  merely  in  abeyance,  while, 
nevertheless,  he  was  fostering  its  germs, 
or  did  he  induce  a  state  of  things,  which, 
in  the  same  degree  as  he  succeeded,  ex- 
tirpated freedom,  and  which  in  turn  must 
be  undone  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
liberty  would  struggle  into  existence? 
The  Roman  dictator  was  no  annihilator. 
He  received  extraordinary,  not  absolute, 
power,  for  a  limited  period,  in  times  of 
danger  and  difficulty,  to  help  the  wheela 


*  He  who  buUdi  where  people  walk, 
Mitft  aUow  the  folk  to  talk. 
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of  the  State  through  a  miry  pass,  and 
when  the  days  of  his  power  were  over, 
he  was  responsible  for  his  stewardship. 

The  admirers  of  Napoleon,  those  that 
served  him,  and  those  who  now  worship 
his  name,  have  ever  striven  to  present 
him  in  this  light.  They  felt  instinctively 
that  this  was  the  only  way  of  reconciling 
his  acts  with  the  great  aim  of  onr  times. 
We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  two 
other  classes  of  Kapoleonists.  There 
are  those  who  boldly  assert  that  Napo- 
leon actually  ruled  France  in  a  hl^ral 
spirit,  and  that  freedom  really  was  en- 
joyed ander  him;  and  there  are  those 
who,  with  still  greater  boldness,  main- 
tain that  France  did  not  struggle  for  lib- 
erty in  her  first  revolution,  nor  that  she 
yearns  for  it  now;  that  all  she  ever 
wanted  is  equality.  This  opinion  was 
proclaimed  at  the  time  when  the  present 
emperor  of  the  French  was  forging  a 
new  crown  for  himself^  and  new  gyves 
for  bleeding  France.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  species  of  Napoleonists. 
They  are  void  of  the  shame  of  history, 
or  else,  not  knowing  it  and  its  sacred 
character,  they  merely  write  to  say 
something  new  and  startling.  "We 
leave  them  and  pass  on." 

The  elder  brother  of  Napoleon  was 
not  of  their  opinion.  In  many  of  his 
letters,  written  from  his  exile  in  the 
United  States,  he  expresses  the  idea  that 
Napoleon  was  a  dictator — a  real  lover 
of  liberty,  forced  by  foreign  enemies  to 
assume  the  sole  power  of  the  State ;  a 
power  developed  by  the  wars  into  which 
he  was  driven,  to  such  an  extent,  that  in 
a  measure  it  overpowered  himself.  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte  has  repeatedly  expressed 
this  idea,  especially  in  an  elaborate  letter 
to  Count  Thibeaudeau,  who  had  stated 
in  his  history,  that  Napoleon  had  caused 
France  to  retrograde  in  the  path  of  lib- 
erty. But  we  must  confess,  that  the 
idea  of  a  dictatorship  in  Napoleon  seems 
not  to  have  been  very  clear  in  the  mind 
of  that  able,  benevolent^  and  otherwise 
clear-headed  and  liberal  brother  of  the 
emperor;*  for,  in  the  same  letter  to 
Count  Thibeaudeau,  he  shows  that  the 
dire  idea  of  the  ''  Ceasars,"  successfally 
revived  with  its  bUghting  associations, 
in  our  own  times,  was  also  boating  in 


the  mind  of  Joseph.  He  says:  "He 
(the  emperor)  has  succumbed  in  the 
struggle.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
he  would  have  done  after  Actium.  I 
say  what  I  know.  Impartial  men,  who 
have  seen  nothing  but  the  internal  facts, 
will  say  that  probably  Napoleon  would 
have  been  as  superior  to  Augustus,  as  he 
had  been  to  Octavins ;  that  a  man  of 
such  a  genius,  would  not  have  desired 
anything  but  what  was  meet. for  the 
French  people ; .  and  that,  if  he  were  liv- 
ing now,t  he  would  make  France  as 
happy  by  her  institutions,  as  the  fortu- 
nate country  which  I  inhabit-^a  country 
which  proves  that  liberal  institutions 
make  nations  happy  and  wise."  Tet 
this  very  Napoleon  used  to  repeat: 
Everything  for  the  people,  nothing  by 
the  people. 

That  same  letter  to  Count  Thibeau- 
deau contains  the  remarkable  sentence : 
*^  Napoleon  isolated  himself  much  in 
France;  people  ended  with  no  longer 
understanding  what  he  was  after." 

'  The  studious  reader  will  find  this  letter 
on  page  820,  of  the  tenth  volame  of  the 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  political 
as  well  as  military,  of  King  Joseph — 
the  Isst  volame  of  which  has  Just  ap- 
peared in  Paris. 

Joseph  expresses  similar  views  in  a 
letter  to  Francis  Lieber,  which  follows 
in  the  mentioned  volume,  immediately 
after  that  to  Count  Thibeaudeau.  In- 
deed, he  endorsed  a  copy  of  the  latter 
in  that  to  the  former. 

We  consider  these  two  letters  of  great 
interest,  if  they  are  not  important  in 
point  of  historical  facts.  We  shall  give 
the  translation  of  the  one  to  Mr.  Lieber, 
in  this  paper,  feeling  assured  that  its  pe- 
rusal will  prove  the  propriety  of  insert- 
ing it. 

When  Lieber  had  resolved  to  write 
the  Encyclopssdia  Americana,  he  wished 
to  turn  the  presence  of  Napoleon's 
brother  in  this  country  to  good  account, 
with  reference  to  some  disputed  facts  in 
the  great  period  which  had  just  ended, 
and  regarding  which  Joseph  Bonaparte 
had  it  in  his  power  to  give  him  light. 
He  wrote,  therefore,  at  once  to  Count 
Survillier^*,  asking  him  whether  he 
would  allow  him  occasionally  to  apply 


I  Lsnnln; 


*  Oenenl  Lazrarqne,  In  ft  letter  to  Joseph,  in  which  he  ennmerfttee  all  the  (food  the  latter  had  done  to 
Naplei,  has  this  obeerTation :  •*  Unable  to  establish  political  liberty,  you  endeavored  to  let  year  sal^ects  en- 
Joy  all  the  benefits  of  a  mnnicipal  gorernment  (a  goremment  of  incorporated  cities  and  the  self-manage- 
ment  of  commanes),  which  you  considered  as  the  foundation  of  all  Institntions."  To  hare  seen  and  done 
this,  is,  for  a  king  and  Frenchman  of  that  time,  and  for  a  brother  of  Napoleon,  more  reputable  than  the 
gain  of  a  Tictory.  Every  statesman  will  admit  that  this  redounds  to  the  highest  honor  of  Joseph's  ralnd 
and  character. 

t  The  letter  la  dated,  Point-Breeie,  19th  M«y,  1889. 
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to  bint  for  informatioa  concerning  im- 
portant fiicts  in  his  own,  or  his  brother^s 
me.  Tbe  answer  was  friendly  and  Hb- 
eralf  and  produced  a  correspondence,  of 
which  a  nmnber  of  letters  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  Lieber.  Possibly  they 
may  be  published.  It  seems  that  Joseph 
retained  copies  of  all  his  letters ;  at  any 
rate,  a  copy  of  the  letter  whieh  has  been 
mentioned  must  have  been  among  the 
papers  of  the  man,  who,  twice  kiog, 
Uyed  among  ns  an  esteemed  and  beloved 
eitizen,  fall  of  unpretending  and  genuine 
kindness.* 

The  emperor  himself  was  desirous  of 
having  his  reign  considered  as  a  dictator- 
ship. This  was  at  least  the  case  in  his 
exile,  where,  as  it  is  well-known,  and 
was  natural,  he  occupied  himself  much 
with  his  name  and  reputation  as  they 
would  appear  to  posterity.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  observed :  Some  people  have 
said  that  I  ought  to  have  made  myself  a 
French  Washington.  All  that  I  was 
allowed  to  be  was  a  crowned  Washing- 
ton. For  me  to  imitate  Washington 
would  have  been  a  niaiseriey  He 
meant,  undoubtedly,  that  circumstances 
did  not  allow  him  to  be  a  Washington. 
This  is  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
he  could  never  have  been  a  Washington, 
whatever  the  drcumstances  might  have 
been. 

There  are  no  two  men  in  the  whole 
breadth  of  history  more  unlike  to  one 
another.  Washington's  fellow  star  of  the 
binary  constellation  is  William  of  Nassau, 
the  founder  of  the  Netherlands  republic, 
not  Bonaparte,  crowned  or  uncrowned. 

Napoleon's  and  Washington's  minds 
and  souls  differed  no  less  than  their 
bodies.  The  one  was  wholly  Anglican, 
or  Teutonic ;  the  other  a  very  type  of  the 
Oeltic  or  Iberian.  The  one  great  and 
noble  a«  a  calm  and  persevering  man  of 
duty  ;  the  otlier  impetuous,  and  of  flashy 
brilliancy.  Washington  has  ever  ap- 
peared to  us  as  the  historic  model  of 
sound  common  sense,  and  sterling  judg- 
ment, coupled  with  immaculate  patriot- 
ism. There  was  nothing  brilliant  in 
Washington,  unless,  indeed,  the  Fabian 


genius  of  unyielding  perseverance  in  ft 
high  career,  be  called  brilliant.  Napo- 
leon, on  the  other  hand  is,  possibly,  tbe 
most  brilliant  character  of  all  modem 
times.  Glory  was  his  very  idol.  Wash- 
ington was  throughout  his  life  a  self- 
limiting  man ;  Napoleon  was  ever  a  self- 
stimulating  man. '  The  fever  of  grandeur 
consumed  him.  Washington  was  obe- 
dient to  the  law,  a  law-abiding  man  it 
ever  there  was  one;  Napoleon  con- 
stantly broke  down  the  law  when  it  ap- 
peare'i  necessary  to  him,  and  it  appeared 
to  him  often  so.  Washington  aided  in 
creating  a  new  empire ;  Napoleon  crea- 
ted, or  aimed  at  creating  a  new  state  of 
things.  Washington  arose  out  of  a 
struggle  of  independence-— a  severance 
of  colonies  from  a  distant  mother-coim- 
try ;  Napoleon  arose  out  of  a  fearful  in- 
ternal revolution.  Washington  is  daily 
growing  in  the  affection  of  history,  and 
there  is  the  most  remarkable  uniformity 
of  opinion  regarding  his  character; 
there  is  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  Napoleon's,  and  however  many 
may  admire  him,  no  one  loves  him,  ex- 
cept some  survivors,  who  have  received 
acts  of  personal  kindness  at  liis  hands. 
No  man  ever  loves  power  merely  as 

e>wer.  We  could  not  even  love  God  were 
e  only  almighty.  Washington  never 
Ciecuted ;  he  imprisoned  no  opponent 
ished  no  enemy,  and  when  be  died 
his  hands  were  unsteined  like  Pericles' ; 
Napoleon  banished,  imprisoned,  and  per- 
secuted, and  developed  a  system  of  police, 
which  must  be  called  stupendous,  on  ac- 
count of  its  vastness,  completeness,  per- 
fection, power,  and  penetrating  renne- 
ment--6  system  pressing  to  this  day  on 
France  like  an  Alp,  and  which  makes  aU 
that  Aristotle  wntes  on  the  police  of 
usurpers  appear  as  the  veriest  trash. 
The  Dionysian  sycophant  was  a  poor 
bungler,  compared  to  an  agent  of  the 
French  secret  police;  and,  be  it  well 
remembered,  this  ^gantio  police  system 
with  the  gendarmerie,  and  all  the  thou- 
sand ramifications,  is  essentially  Napole- 
onic. It  was  developed  in  all  its  stifling 
grandeir   under    him,   and    is,    unfor- 


*  The  writer  well  remembers  with  whftt  simplicity  Joseph  would  relate  erents  of  his  life  at  the  dinner 
taUe,  often  prefacing  them  with  the  words :  "  VHien  I  was  King  of  Naples,"  or  *«  Spain."    One  day,  Mr. 

,  an  old  conTention-man,  who  had  left  France,  where  be  had  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Bonapartea, 

when  Napoleon  made  himself  consul  for  life,  and  had  liyed  oyer  since  in  South  America,  dined  at  Point- 
Breese.  He  called  Joseph,  Thou,  in  the  old  republican  style ;  he  spoke  freely  of  Napoleon,  and  the  courtesy 
•f  Joseph,  sometimes  as  it  seemed  to  us,  fairly  tried,  appeared  most  charming.  When,  that  OTening,  we 
bade  Joseph  good  ulght,  he  said:  **un  moment,"  took  the  eaiidle  and  showM  oa  to  our  bed-room.  W« 
have  ofton  said,  and  mean  it  literally,  that  the  two  old  men,  personally  most  eoorteona,  and  put- 
ting a  Tialtor  most  at  ease,  that  we  hare  oyer  known,  were  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  General  Jackson.  It 
oaed  to  be  a  great  eiJoTment  at  Point-Breeae,  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  with  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  to 
hear  firom  him  those  delightful  anecdotes,  which  are  to  the  phflosophie  Ustorian  or  statesman  like  Utile 
delicate  touches  in  a  hlstorio  picture,  or  the  nicely  modulated  aocents  of  a  great  q»eaker  on  a  grekt  r 
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tniULtely,  more  truly  hb  own,  than  the 
oode  which  bears  his  name. 

Washington  was  strictly  institational 
in  his  character,  and  never  dreamed  of 
concentration  of  power.  If  Satan  ever 
appeared  to  him  showing  him  the  glory 
and  power  of  a  kingdom  on  earth,  it  was 
baried  in  his  noble  breast,  and  no  act 
or  word  of  his  has  ever  shown  even  a 
stmggle  to  beat  down  the  tempter.  Na- 
poleon had  no  instinct  for  institational 
government  whatever,*  and  constantly 
Btmck  ont  new  paths  of  brilliancy  to 
make  him  and  his  people  more  glorious. 
Washington  was  a  citizen,  and  states- 
man, a  patriot  and  also  a  soldier;  Napo- 
leon was  soldier  above  all.  He  acknow- 
ledges it,  and  is  prond  of  it.  To  be  the 
greatest  captain  was  his  greatest  glory. 

We  Americans  acknowledge  Uiat 
Washington  plainly  served  his  conntry, 
to  which  he  bowed  as  the  great  thing 
above  him  and  above  all;  the  greatest 
admirers  of  Napoleon  say  that  ^^  soldiers, 
money,  peoples,  were  in  his  hands  bat 
means  to  establish  un  tyH^me  gran" 
dioteJ'^t  Washington  never  was  a  dic- 
tator, and  never  aimed  at  a  dictatorship ; 
Napoleon  claims  the  title  to  explain  or 
ezcose  his  despotism  and  centralism. 
Washington  never  compared  himself  to 
any  one ;  Napoleon  compares  himself  to 
him.  Waahington's  policy  was  strictly 
domestic,  and  in  leaving  public  life  he 
nrges  the  abstaining  from  foreign  policy 
as  a  most  essential  point  in  the  whole 
American  State-system.  Napoleon's  po- 
licy became  f^om  year  to  year  more  fo- 
reign, until  it  ended  almost  ezolasively 
in  conquest,  and  an  absolate  supremacy 
of  France,  to  which  all  else  was  sacri- 
ficed. Washington  was  a  modest  man ; 
Napoleon  looked  upon  himself  as  a  sort 
of  Fate.  Washington  was  one  of  tiie 
beginners  of  the  Revolution ;  Napoleon 
steps  in  when  the  revelation  of  his  coun- 
try had  already  developed  immense  pow- 


ers and  forces.  Washington  tdmed  at  no 
elevation  of  his  family,  and  dies  a  Justice 
of  the  peace;  Napoleon  writes  to  Joseph: 
I  want  a  family  of  kings  {il  mefa/ut  une 
famille  de  roie,)  Washington  divests 
himself  of  the  chief  magistracy,  volunta- 
rily and  graoeftdly,  leaving  to  his  people 
a  document  which  after-ages  honor  like  a 
political  gospel;  Napoleon,  in  his  last 
days,  is  occupied  with  the  idea  of  family 
aggrandizement,  or  with  the  means  by 
which  his  house  may  be  prevented  from 
mingling  again  with  common  men.  Dur- 
ing his  closing  illness  he  directs  (General 
Bertrand  to  advise,* in  his  name,  the 
members  of  his  family  to  settle  chiefly  in 
Borne,  where  their  children  ought  to  be 
married  to  the  princely  families  of  the 
Oolonnas,  &c.,  and  where  some  Bona- 
parte would  not  fail  to  become  pope. 
Jerome  and  Oarolige  ought  to  reside  in 
Switzerland,  where,  in  Berne,  they  must 
establish  themselves  in  the  Swiss  **  Oli- 
garchy," and  where  a  landamman-ship{ 
would  be  certain  to  fall  to  the  family; 
and  the  children  of  Joseph,  should  he 
remain  in  America,  might  marry  into  the 
great  femilies  of  the  Washingtons  and 
Jeffersons,  and  a  Bonaparte  would  be- 
come President  of  the  United  State8.§ 
Washington  was  all  that  this  country  at 
the  time  required,  and  no  more ;  he  was 
thus,  and  remains,  a  political  blessing 
to  our  country.  Was  Napoleon  all  that 
France  required,  and  no  more?  Did  the 
desires  of  his  genius  and  his  personal 
greatness  not  present  themselves  as 
France  to  his  enormous  mind?  Even 
Louis  Napoleon  has  said  on  his  throne 
that  his  nnde,  it  must  be  owned,  had 
loved  war  too  much. 

Both  Washington  and  Napeleon  have 
been  men  of  high  action,  and  some  points 
of  similarity  undoubtedly  exist,  but  to 
find  them  is  a  work  of  ingenuity,  rather 
than  one  that  naturally  presents  itself  to 
an  ingenuous  mind. 


^  W«  take  the  word  Institution  and  Institutional  goremment  In  the  lenae  in  whioh  it  haa  latelv  been 
deflaed  b  liebeHs  Ofvil  Liberty  and  8«lf-Qovemment. 

t  Iforda  of  the  editors  of  the  Memoirs  quoted  before,  and  cited  here  becanae  they  only  ezjnreas  what 
thousands  say,  and  what  perrades  the  whole  ten  Tolumes  of  Imperial  correspoodenoe. 

I  The  Landamman  of  Swltserland  is  the  chief  magistrate.    The  word  Implies  magistrate  of  the  land. 

{  This  extraordinary  commimicatlon  of  the  dying  emperor  to  his  family,  will  be  found  in  the  10th  rolnme 
of  the  mentioned  memoirs,  page  864,  and  sequel.  It  prores,  in  addition,  how  deplorably  mistaken  Napoleon 
frequently  was  on  suhfects,  on  which,  nevertheless,  he  formed  abs<dute  ophitons  on  which  he  acted.  HIa 
opiniooa  on  England,  her  institutions  and  the  facility  of  her  conquest,  because  the  people  would  rash  Into 
his  arms,  against  their  own  "  oligarchy,"  were  frequently  no  less  absord  than  his  Idea  of  "les  Washington 
et  les  Jefferson"  za/btmOlM  princUr^.  That  there  are  no  fismllief  of  "  the  Washingtons  and  Jejfersons** 
may  be  passed  orer,  but  who  would  ever  dream  of  marrying  into  the  family  of  the  van  Burens,  Adamses, 
or  Polka  In  order  to  Increase  the  chance  of  some  Issue,  to  arrive  at  the  White  House  f  The  whole  is  so 
ehimerical.  and  built  on  so  utterly  unfounded  an  analogy,  with  a  hastiness  and  vlolenoe,  as  it  were,  that  It 
creates  a  reeling  of  discomfort  to  find  that  so  great  a  man  has  been  capable  of  harboring  so  pitifol  an  Idea ; 
a  snsploion  aooompanies  this  feeling,  that  if  he  has  erred  so  egreglously  once,  he  may  have  been  grlevooaly 
mistaken  at  other  times.    Did  he  know  more  of  the  Bast  than  of  nsf 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  extraordinary  advice  was  owlnc  to  a  fklling  mhid.  On  the  eontraiy,  Btrtran^ 
Montholon,  and  all  the  companions  of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena  state,  that  his  mind  remained  remarkablj 
elaar  to  the  latt  day,  and  fiwtraad  ■tatM.  that  b«  npeatwtly  vf^t  of  these  ihmily  letUemenik 
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If  Napoleon  really  was  a  dictator, 
forced  by  France,  or  by  foreign  combi- 
nations to  assume  that  character — if  the 
establishment  of  liberty  was  a  merely 
suspended  work  with  him,  we  would 
find  the  element  of  freedom  in  his  cha- 
racter and  psychological  configuration, 
at  some  time  or  other  in  his  life.  But 
the  more  closely  we  examine  the  charac- 
ter of  that  gigantic  man,  the  more  we 
become  convinced  that,  as  we  expressed 
it  before,  he  was  eminently  destitute  of 
a  civic  character.  There  was  no  ingre- 
dient of  freedom  in  the  brass  of  that  co- 
lossus. He  was  bred  a  soldier;  his 
youth  was  imbued  with  Kousseauism,  as 
it  has  been  called;  his  early  manhood, 
when  his  ideas  became,  to  use  one  of  his 
own  favorite  expressions,  hien  arrite^  and 
"his  soul  ripened,"  fell  in  a  period  at 
which  popular  absolutism  was  revelling 
in  anarchy ;  all  his  instincts  were  towards 
the  grand,  the  effective  in  history,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  solemn  mean- 
ing of  the  individual,  without  which, 
real  liberty  cannot  be  imagined.  We 
find,  secondly,  that  in  no  case  did  he 
lay  the  foundation  of  institutions  in 
which  liberty  may  be  said  to  have  lain 
undeveloped,  as  the  whole  organism  of 
the  future  independent  individual  is  fore- 
shadowed in  the  foetus,  dependent  though 
it  be,  for  the  time,  upon  the  mother. 
We  find  that  wherever  he  changed  laws 
or  institutions,  established  by  the  revo- 
lution, he  curtailed,  or  extinguished  lib- 
erty in  them,  substituting  everywhere 
an  uncompromising  centralism.  When 
Napoleon  was  liberal,  we  believe  it  will 
be  generally  found  that  it  amounts  ra- 
ther to  this — that  he  was  not  small,  not 
mean.  He  was  too  great  a  man  to  be 
puny  in  any  sphere ;  but  we  do  not 
know  that  he  ever  acknowledged  free- 
dom of  action  as  a  substantive  thing, 
and  independent  of  himself.  Lastly,  ii' 
Napoleon  really  aimed  at  ultimate  liber- 
ty, we  must  necessarily  find  some  indi- 
cation that  his  measures  were  purely 
provisional,  in  his  abundant  correspond- 
ence with  his  brother  Joseph,  as  given 
in  the  work  repeatedly  cited. 

We  certainly  do  not  agree  with  the 
dictum,  that  a  man  necessarily  shows  his 
character  in  the  truest  light  in  his  letters. 
Many  a  genial  man  writes  arid  letters ; 
many  a  morose  husband  writes  afi^ection- 
ately  to  his  wife ;  many  a  liberal  man 
writes  as  if  he  were  penurious ;  but  the 
many  letters  of  Napoleon  to  his  brother 
are  written  for  the  very  purpose  of  im- 
parting his  system  to  the  brother  he  had 


just  made  a  king,  of  communicating  his 
ideas  of  statesmanship  to  him,  and  of 
informing  him  of  the  great  ends  of  what 
we  will  call  Napoleonism.  We  think 
that  these  letters  are  invaluable  as  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  Napoleon.  The 
French,  editors  justly  consider  them  so ; 
only,  they  and  we  differ  regarding  the 
opinions  and  ends  of  Napoleon,  disclosed 
in  this  precious  correspondence — a  col- 
lection, the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  all  history.  No  emperor  like 
him  ever  wrote  letters  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  a  cherished,  though  fre- 
quently abused  brother  of  his.  The  his- 
torian cannot  be  sufiiciently  thankful 
that  they  have  been  preserved. 

What,  then,  was  it  that  floated  as  the 
great  ideal  over  the  depth  of  his  soul  ? 
What  was  the  fundamental  idea  of  which 
"  the  honor  of  my  crown,"  "  the  glory 
of  France,"  "  the  grand  nation,"  **  the 
grand  empire,"  "  the  grande  arm6e,"  and 
all  similar  terms  and  things  were  but 
emanations?  What  was  the  ^'' grand 
sysUme  que  la  divine  Providence  novs  a 
destine  d/ond^r^^^  as  he  calls  it  in  the 
decree  of  the  thirtietli  of  March,  1806, 
by  which  he  recognizes  his  brother  Jo- 
seph as  King  of  Naples? 

Throughout  his  proclamations,  laws, 
letters,  and  whole  admini«»tration,  we 
find  a  clear  and  determined  hostility  to 
the  ancient  system  of  feudal  privileges, 
and  of  administrative  corruption  and 
mismanagement.  We  find  a  pretty  clear 
idea  of  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the 
law,  and  of  their  equal  legal  capacity  to 
be  called  to  the  different  public  employ- 
ments. Joseph  generally  adds  the  de- 
struction of  the  influence  of  priests,  but 
Napoleon  took  good  care  not  to  proclaim 
it,  as  indeed  he  often  vaunts  that  he  was 
the  restorer  of  throne  and  altar. 

These  ideas  Napoleon  had  received 
from  the  revolution,  and  gradually  he 
came  to  believe  that  the  destruction  of 
feudalism  and  the  establishment  of  legal 
equality  had  been  the  sole  object  of 
"  noire  belle  rewlutiony^  as  he  called  it 
on  one  occasion.  The  identical  error 
has  been  expressed  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
who,  shortly  before  he  ascended  the 
throne,  declared  that  there  was  not  a 
single  day  during  which  he  did  not  study 
the  works  of  his  uncle,  and  endeavored 
to  mould  all  his  ideas  and  measures  in 
conformity  with  that  great  model.  On 
another  occasion,  when  he  ushered  in 
his  new  constitution,  the  imitative  em- 
peror spoke  of  the  great  "  ^enw,"  which, 
as  by  inspiration,  had  brought  the  true 
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and  cm]/  national  system  for  France, 
treating,  at  the  same  time,  in  terms  of 
derogation  and  ridicule,  aJl  those  who 
were  of  a  different  opinion,  thus  fore- 
stalling every  idea  of  self-development 
from  below  upward.  We  do  notbelieye 
in  political  Mahometanism. 

Napoleon's  hostility  to  "  Gothic  insti- 
tutions" extended  to  all  institutions,  if 
we  understand  by  them,  legal  establish- 
ments, with  an  independent  organism  of 
life  and  progress  within  themselves. 
He  became  the  verr  apostle  of  absorbing 
centralism,  the  declared  and  uncompro- 
mising enemy  of  self-government  in  all 
its  detuls,  to  self-development — in  one 
word,  to  institutional,  that  is,  to  real 
liberty.  "We  believe  we  are  strictly  cor- 
rect in  this  opiDion,  and  if  we  are,  it  is 
obvious  that  Napoleon  was  anything  but 
a  dictator.  He  was  an  absolute  ruler — 
very  brilliant,  very  great,  and,  for  that 
reason,  only  the  more  absolute  and  dan- 
gerous, and  he  established  and  wished  to 
establish  absolutism,  with  unprivileged 
eouality,  in  some  oegree,  beneath  it. 
*^  Everything  for  the  people,  nothing  by 
it."  Napoleon  unfortunately  represent- 
ed, intensely  and  absolutely,  the  vanity 
of  the  French,  which  maintained  that 
sh  entire  new  era  must  needs  be  ushered 
in,  and  be  ushered  in  through  the  French, 
forgetting  to  do  the  needfid  round-about, 
and  that  no  introducer  of  a  new  era,  has 
ever  said  so  of  himself.  Self-praise  is 
ruinous  in  the  individual ;  in  history  it 
is  a  proof  of  inefficiency  regarding  the 
object  of  self-praise. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  show  here,  how- 
ever instructive  to  the  political  philoso- 
pher it  would  be,  how  the  very  system 
pursued  by  Napctleon  insensibly  led  him 
into  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  decried 
feudalism,  against  which  he  set  out. 
The  military  soperiority,  his  re-establish- 
ment of  fiefs,  and  of  a  nobility,  chiefly 
founded  on  military  merit,  show  this 
among  many  other  things.  Nor  did  his 
hostility  to  corruption  remain  more  con- 
sistent. He  hated  the  voleurs,  the  pecu- 
lators; but  he  allowed  his  generals  to 
extort  money  in  foreign  parts,  and  he 
repeats,  time  after  time,  to  Joseph,  that 
he  should  enrich  the  generals,  and  see 
before  all  to  the  greatest  possible  well- 


being  of  the  army,  for  both  which  pur- 
poses he  must  f rapper  U  pays  wiUi  a 
heavy  contribution,  and  raise  the  taxes 
of  Naples  from  fifty  millions  to  at  least 
a  himdred  millions.  This  is  repeated 
again  and  again,  for  Joseph  was  slow  in 
oppressing.* 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  candid  and 
reflecting  man  can  read  the  volumes 
of  Napoleon's- correspondence,  without 
conung  to  the  conclusion,  that  with 
whatever  ideas  and  intentions  that  ex- 
traordinary man  may  have  set  out,  he 
ended  as  a  worshipper  of  power,  raising, 
as  millions  do  in  their  different  spheres, 
the  means  into  the  end — ^the  great  and 
ever^repeated  fallacy  of  men  and  nations. 
The  fundamental  idea  that  the  people 
are  the  substantive,  and  governments, 
systems,  armies,  nothing  but  means, 
wholly  vanished  from  his  mind.  Force, 
power,  glory,  French  glory,  centered  in 
him,  came  to  be  his  idols ;  and  soldiers, 
money,  people,  system,  were  mere  means 
to  serve  them. 

We  do  not  recollect  in  all  these  vo- 
lumes, one  expression  about  the  meliora- 
tion of  the  people.  K  there  be,  it  has 
escaped  us.  The  constant  advice,  itera- 
ted to  the  satiety  of  the  reader,  is :  ac- 
quire/or^tf,  so  that  the  mechanU  fear, 
and  the  loyal  esteem  you.  ^'  Strength  is 
what  makes  the  people  esteem'  govern- 
ments, and  love  with  nations  only  means 
esteem."    These  are  his  words. 

At  this  stage,  it  may  well  be  asked, 
was  Napoleon  a  great  statesman  ?  Ev- 
ery one  knows  that  he  was  a  gifted  poli- 
tician ;  but  was  he  a  great  statesman, 
taking  this  comprehensive  term  in  the 
highest  meaniug  which  it  has  acauired? 

Great  statesmanship,  in  the  advanced 
state  of  our  race,  consists,  in  oar  opinion, 
of  three  main  elements— -of  being  what 
Sclilegel  said  the  true  historian  must  be, 
namely,  ^*tbe  prophet  of  the  past;" 
secondly,  of  using  the  given  means  for 
the  highest  purposes ;  of  evoking  new 
means,  and  of  effecting  great  things  with 
small  means ;  lastly,  of  so  shaping  all 
measures  and  organizing  all  institutions, 
that  by  their  inherent  character  they 
will  lead  to  a  higher  future,  which,  in 
the  political  sphere  of  all  nations  belong- 
ing to  the  European  family,  is  liberty,  or 


*  The  Imperial  notiona  of  political  eeonom7f  which,  as  it  is  well  knows,  were  rery  onoouth,  present  thenw 
selTes  in  this  correspondenoe,  in  a  lodicroos  light.  Joseph  constantlj  replied  to  Napoleon's  demands  of 
higher  taxes  and  heavy  contribations,  that,  so  long  as  Sicily  was  not  conquered,  and  peace  established,  all 
commerce  was  at  an  end,  and  the  important  products  of  the  country,  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  coarse  doth,  would 
find  no  issue.  Whereupon  Napoleon  answers  that  Joseph's  reply  amounted  to  nothing,  for  if  the  English 
blockade  pot  a  stop  to  all  exports,  it  also  prerented  specie  (renumeraire)  firom  learing  the  country ;  what 
reason,  then,  was  there  that  the  gOTcrnment  could  not  get  at  this  wealth?  And  he  was  in  tfa»  habit  of  rldt 
eollng  poUtioal  economists  1 
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a  higher  and  higher  degree  of  freedom. 
Every  political  measure,  do  matter  how 
brilliaot,  that  does  not  aim  at  this  alti- 
mate  end,  is  bat  meteoric,  passing,  futile. 
The  po}ittcal  destiny  of  all  Earopides  is 
Freedom.    It  cannot  be  too  often  re- 

Seated ;  and,  as  we  believe  that  it  is  the 
estinj  of  this  peculiar  race  to  cover  the 
'earth,  so  we  bdieve  that  the  gospel  and 
liberty  are  destined  to  spread  over  the 
globe,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same, 
as  Christianity  and  liberty  are  destined 
to  be  preached  and  worshipped  one  of 
these  days,  over  the  whole  &oe  of  the 
earth,  we  believe  that  the  Europides  will 
oover  all  lands. 

Now,  Napoleon  was  totally  deficient 
in  that  element  of  high  statesmanship 
of  the  white  race,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned as  the  third.  He  quieted  France, 
he  developed  many  resources,  he  estab- 
lished order  in  nuiny  cases,  he  concen- 
trated, he  stimulated,  be  ruled  many 
minds,  and  attached  them  to  himself,  as 
Mahomet  did,  in  a  wonderful  degree. 
Napoleon  knew  how  to  give  the  electric 
shock  to  large  masses— a  sure  attribute 
of  greatness.  He  was  brilliant  beyond 
any  man  of  his  and  many  other  ages ; 
but,  with  all  this,  he  unfitted  France  for 
political  self-evolvement,  for  a  real  inter- 
nal productive  life,  for  freedom,  and,  in 
exactly  the  same  degree  as  he  succeeded, 
so  he  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  re- 
trace her  steps,  and  to  undo  what  he  had 
done,  would  she  attain  to  liberty.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  same  is  proportion- 
ally true  of  the  present  emperor,  whose 
avowed  object  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
Napoleonize  France  once  more.  Napo- 
leon^s  government  was  not,  and  never 
was  intended  to  be  a  mere  bridge  to  a 
better  stote  of  things.  If  it  had  been, 
we  must  consider  him  a  man  much  infe- 
rior to  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  consider  him ;  for  in  that  case,  he  has 
chosen  means  contrary  to  his  ends. 

Was  Napoleon  a  great  statesman  with 
reference  to  that  characterestio  which 
we  have  given  as  the  first  ?  Did  he  find 
the  *^blue  thread"  of  French  history? 
Our  preceding  remarks  show  that  we 
do  not  believe  he  has. 

And  now  as  a  last  question  connected 
with  our  theme,  we  may  ask: — ^Was, 
then.  Napoleon  not  the  greatest  man  of 
all  history  ?  Was  he  not,  at  least,  the 
greatest  man  of  modem  times,  or  of  tlie 
last  five  centuries?  Not  only  many 
French,  but  even  many  others,  consider 
him  the  greatest  man  of  all  ages.  We 
beheve  tuat  they  are  blinded  by  the 


magnifying  power  of  historical  nearnesi, 
or  else  they  take  the  word  greatness  in 
a  different  sense  from  what  we  do. 

What  constitutes  a  great  man? 

Greatness  implies  elevation  of  soul 
and  nobleness  of  mind,  above  common 
influences ;  but  so  soon  as  we  apply  the 
word  great  to  individual  characters — ^to 
the  artist,  the  author,  the  captain,  the 
statesman  or  the  religionist,  we  always 
mean  conception  and  production  on  a 
large  scale  and  of  a  high  order,  combined 
wiUi  masterly  execution — ^we  mean 
action,  not  merely  vast,  but  hi^h,  wide 
and  of  permanent  effect.  Eroetratus  was 
no  great  man,  though  his  name  is  men- 
tioned to  this  day. 

He  is  a  great  man  that  produces  with 
means  insignificant  in  the  hands  of  others^ 
comprehensive  effects ;  that  discovers  a 
continent  in  a  crazy  craft.  He  in  greater 
that  becomes  the  representative  of  his 
age  and  utters  forth  clearly  and  boldly 
the  unspoken  and  discomforting  yearn- 
ings of  his  own  times— who  delivers 
his  age  of  new  ideas,  and  aids  th«n 
to  struggle  into  institutional  existence 
and  ^manency;  he  is  the  greatest 
who  adds  to  this  the  perfection  of 
wholly  new  ideas  and  instils  them 
into  his  age,  and  who  organizes  for  the 
advent  of  a  new  future.  The  greater  a 
man  is  the  more  he  impresses,  with  hie 
stamp,  not  only  the  people  of  his  own 

?eriod,  but  through  it  all  future  timee. 
he  deeper  you  study  history  the  surer 
YOU  $nd  Uie  truly  great  man  and  his  era 
like  threads  interwoven  in  the  tissue  of 
the  whole  successive  history  of  their 
race  or  nation.  There  is  yet  Miltiadea 
in  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  in  this 
country,  and  there  is  Alfred  in  our  daily 
doiogs. 

With  reference  to  this  subject,  and 
speaking  exclusively  as  historians,  we 
call  C^ist  the  greatest  man.  His 
means  were  the  smallest,  his  conceptions 
the  greatest^  his  imprints  the  deepesti 
his  efEdGta  the  vastest,  the  changes  he 
produced  the  most  searching  and  es- 
sential. The  mwest  ddst,  the  total 
disbeliever  in  Ohrist^s  gospel,  must  ac- 
knowledge it  as  a  historical  fact,  pro- 
vided he  be  a  candid  and  a  studioua 
historian. 

If  we  apply  these  tests,  it  does  not 
appear  why  Alexander  was  not  at  least 
as  great  as  Napoleon,  in  conceptions 
as  well  as  in  doing  comprohensive 
things  with  small  means.  As  a  captain, 
was  Hannibal  not  as  great?  What,  in- 
deed, makes  Mohammed  less  great  than 
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him  f  Afl  a  niler  over  a  new  empire  Ohar- 
lemagne  was  greater.  He  was  greater, 
too,  as  a  seminator  and  preparer  for 
new  times.  Aristotle,  Pope  Gregory 
the  Bevenlh — ^that  ecclesiastic  CsBsar; 
— Lather  and  Shakespeare  were  greater 
men  in  conoeiying,  imprinting  and  plant- 
ing. In  taking  either  of  them  oat  of  the 
hBtory  of  onr  race,  it  wonld  he  far  more 
changed  than  hy  striking  ont  the  name 
of  Napoleon.  They  have  tinctured  all 
Idstory;  they  have  added  elements 
which  work  and  expand.  Kspoleon 
has  not.  Even  if  the  renewed  empire 
were  to  last,  which  assuredly  it  will  not, 
what  advancing  ideas  does  it  add  to  the 
cnltnral  treasures  of  onr  race!  what 
institntions  ?  Absolutism  is  barren. 
It  produces  great  battles  and  great 
palaces.  The  whole  system  of  what 
lieber  calls  An^ican  liberty  is  actually 
expanding  and  spreading  without  any 
ingredient  of  Napoleonism.  Where  are 
the  vaunted  idiee  Kapoleaniennes  t  The 
Frenchman  may  connect  some  idea  of 
great  enterprises  with  this  term — ^an 
artificial  harbor  at  Cherbourg,  a  road 
ever  the  Bimplon — ^noble  undertdcings, 
but  not  as  great  as  our  ideas  of  a  ship- 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  or  a  railway  to 
Oalifornia ;  still  they  are  worthy  enter- 
priaea,  but  where  does  the  impartial 
historian  find  something  he  can  call  uru 
idee  NdpoUaniennA,  and  put  the  mark  on 
it  so  that  it  can  be  recognized  by  all. 
We  fear  it  will  be  found  that  every- 
thing truly  deserving  the  name  of  an 
idie  yapoUonienne^  relates  to  stringent 
oentraliso},  uniting,  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision, the  administrative  and  executive 
power  of  a  vast  country  in  the  hands  of 
one  brilliant  man — one  of  the  weakest 
governments,  as  history  has  shown ;  and 
well  may  Count  Tribeandeau  say  to 
Joseph,  that  eertain  it  is,  Napoleon  fell 
with  his  centralism,  but  it  is  not  proved 
that  the  same  would  have  befallen  him 
with  a  traly  representative  government. 
From  all  we  have  said  it  will  amply 
i4>pear  that  we  no  way  aj^ree  with  those 
who  deplore  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  as  an 
irreparable  loss  for  the  people.  The 
conduct' of  the  monarchs  who  dethroned 
him  led  the  people  to  sigh  for  the  absent 
one,  for  his  oppression  was  not  felt 
when  theirs  pinched;  but  the  acts  of  the 
sncceedinff  ^vemments  alter  nothing 
in  the  deeds  and  tendency  of  the 
emperor.  His  brilliant,  crushing  despot- 
ism was  worse,  and  whether  or  not,  his 


downfall  was  necessary  if  Earope  was  to 
march  towards  liberty.  If  new  difficul- 
ties have  arisen,  they  must  be  overcome, 
but  they  change  nothing  in  the  necessity 
of  his  downftdl.  We  consider  it  pitiful 
to  side  in  the  present  conflict  with  tJlie 
Russians,  because,  forsooth,  we  do  not 
like  the  Turks.  The  Turks  will  one  day 
be  driven  from  Ear<^,  and  ought  to 
meet  that  fate,  but  Eussian  despotism 
and  arrogance  must  not  on  that  account 
be  allowed  to  swell  without  repulse. 
The  £Bkll  of  Napoleon  was  simply  a  histo- 
rical consistency  and  necessity. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  the 
letter  we  have  promised  to  the  reader. 

Letter  of  Count  Survillier  (Joseph 
Bonaparte)  to  Francb  Lieber. 

Point  Bre«M,«  l«k  Jiilj,  IMS. 

"Bib, 

"  I  have  only  this  day  received  your 
letter  of  the  22d  of  June,  on  my  return 
fVom  a  Journey  of  several  da^s  to  New 
York.  I  have  read  the  article  which 
yon  have  sent  me ;  I  return  it  immedi- 
ately as  you  desire.  The  number  of 
works  on  the  emperor  Napoleon  is  so 
large,  that  the  catalogue  of  them  alone 
would  be  a  work ;  you  know  many  of 
them.  I  have  under  my  eyes  a  work, 
entitled  Commentarii  di  Napol&oney 
printed  at  Brussels  in  1827,  whion  b  not 
mentioned  in  the  list  I  return  to  you; 
nor  is  the  work  of  Botta  mentioned; 
both  are  written  in  Italian.  Among 
the  works  enumerated  in  the  note  in 
question,  there  are  many  which  are 
evidently  libels,  payed  for  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  revolution  and  the  empire. 
There  are  others — ^works  of  passion, 
dictated  by  disappointment  ana  spite. 
Those  of  the  writers  of  8t.  Helena 
themselves,  contain  details  evidently 
false ;  but  they  represent,  in  mass,  suffi- 
ciently well  the  general  views  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon.  When  these  authors 
speak  of  individuals,  and  when  they 
write  memoirs,  they  aeceive  themselves 
occasionally.  I  have  the  positive  proof, 
regarding  that  which  concerns  myself,  in 
several  cases.  I  have  sent  such  evidence 
at  the  time  even  to  Mr.  Las  Oasas.  The 
work  of  general  Petet,  is  that  which 
seems  to  me  to  deserve  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. The  younger  S^gur  has  evi- 
dently had  in  view  to  reconcile  himself 
with  the  new  court;  grandson  of  the 
marshal  S^gur,  who  was  minister  of  war 


*  Mmt  BovdflrtowB,  N«ir  J«n«)r. 
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to  Loais  the  Sixteenth,  his  intention  has 
been  to  make  people  forget  how  devoted 
be  and  his  fatner  have  been  to  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  when  powerful,  &<5. 
Walter  Scott  has  written  for  the  Enffliah 
government,  from  sources  famished  by 
the  government  which  followed  that  of 
t)ie  emperor  Napoleon.  The  abb6  de 
Montgaillard  is  an  avowed  enemy  of  the 
revolution  and  of  Napoleon :  the  me- 
moirs of  Foach6  are  apocryphal,  ad- 
judged to  be  such  by  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. Tribeaudeau,  convention-man  and 
Thermidorian,  strives  to  attribute  to  Na- 
poleon steps  the  most  retrograde,  which 
the  terror  of  the  convention  and  the 
semi-royal  terror  that  followed  upon  the 
9th  of  Thermidor,  had  caused  revolution- 
ary France  to  make.  Napoleon  found 
France  in  a  delirium ;  he  endeavored  to 
preserve  her  from  the  anarchy  of  1793, 
and  from  the  counter-revolution;  he 
floated  with  Fnmce  in  the  middle  of  the 
wrecks  of  all  parties,  seeking  to  avoid 
all  the  rocks,  making  himself  the  slave 
of  no  party,  in  order  to  avoid  making 
himself  the  enemy  of  all  the  others; 
obeying  that,  which  in  his  conscience  he 
believed  to  be  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
France,  which  desired  equality  and  liber- 
ty compatible  with  civilization.  She 
ielt,  like  himself,  that  these  benefits 
(which  we  see  nowhere  but  in  this  new 
world),  would  be  enjoyed  only  with  a 
general  peace — at  the  end  of  that  inter- 
minable war  which  had  necessitated  his 
dictatorship,  never  of  a  tyrannical  cha- 
racter, but  called  by  the  foreign  enemies 
and  men  of  a  superficial  mind,  the  impe- 
rial despotism.  That  Napoleon  had  well 
understood  the  national  will,  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  to  posterity  by  his  mira- 
culous return  from  Elba.  But  the  En- 
glish cabinet  has  always  opposed  the 
cessation  of  this  despotism  in  fanning  the 
war,  which  obliged  Napoleon  to  adopt 
all  possible  forms  to  reconcile  the  gov- 
ernments of  continental  Europe  with 
France.  All  that  Napoleon  has  done, 
his  nobility,  which  was  not  feudal,  his 
fiftmily  relations,  his  legions  of  honor,  his 
new  kingdoms &c.,  he  was  obliged  to  do; 
the  English  have  always  forced  him  to 
do  that  which  he  has  done,  so  that  he 
might  place  himself  in  apparent  har- 
mony with  all  the  governments  which 
he  had  conquered,  and  which  he  wished 


to  wrest  from  tbe  seductions  of  England. 
The  struggle  has  been  long ;  England  has 
derived  advantage  from  the  character  of 
the  emperor  Alexander,  who  gave  way  ;* 
from  that  of  the  emperor  of  Austria; 
and  the  oligarchy  of  Vienna,  of  Moscow, 
coalesced  themselves  with  that  of  London. 
They  triumphed  at  last  over  Napoleon, 
over  France,  in  sacrificing  the  future  in- 
terests of  the  peoples,  and  the  reigning 
houses  of  Europe,  who  had  endedt  in 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  con- 
stitutions in  which  the  peoples  and  the 
kings  would  have  found  their  advan- 
tages. Some  hundred  aristocratic  fami- 
lies alone  would  have  experienced  some 
loss  for  the  moment;  and  they  would 
have  found  a  just  indemnity  in  the  favor 
of  their  prince,  in  the  public  welfare, 
which  would  have  been  the  result  of  an 
order  of  things,  ordained  by  tlks  degree 
of  civilization  to  which  we  have  attained. 
The  good  people  of  Germany  have  been 
misled,  ana  England,  at  the  moment  of 
succumbinff  to  the  continental  system, 
rose  again  by  throwing  down  her  enemy 
through  the  hands  of  the  nations  and 
kings  that  ought  to  have  considered 
Napoleon  and  France  (as  thines  then 
stood  I)  as  the  saviours,  the  moderators 
of  the  destinies  of  Europe,  longing  for 
legal  equality,  constitutional  liberty,  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  a  permanent  peace, 
independent  of  the  hordes  of  the  north 
and  the  Gbthic  prejudices  of  the  nobles 
and  priests  of  the  middle  ages.  Napo- 
leon had  taken  the  words  to  destroy  the 
things  ;§  he  often  said  to  me :  I  stand  in 
need  of  yet  ten  years  to  give  complete 
liberty.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Plato  and 
the  philosophers,  and  yet  he  frequently 
repeated:  *I  do  not  what  I  wish,  but 
that  which  I  can  do ;  these  English  force 
me  to  live  from  day  to  day.'l  He  stood 
in  need  of  ten  years  of  general  peace. 
But  I  perceive  that  my  answer  is  be- 
coming a  book, — ^I  write  to  you  without 
Preparation,  as  I  would  speak  to  you. 
send  you,  as  to  myself,  the  only  docu- 
ments which  I  acknowledge  as  true, — 
the  biographical  articles  published  in 
Europe  are  dictated  by  ignorance  or  pas- 
sion." 

All  the  letters  written  by  Joseph  to 
the  same  correspondent,  contain  the  re- 
peated expressions  of  the  same  views 


«  The  original  1b  :  AUooandrs,  qui  a*e9tjiiti{rui. 

t  The  original  has,  gw<  avaimtflni  pctr  ti'aceorder.    ProlMbly  the  writer  of  the  letter  meant  cmraiMd^ 

iAox  tennes  oii  dlo  (la  France)  en  6tait 
Napol6on  arait  pris  lea  mots  pour  d^truire  les  choses. 
Oei  Anglaii  me  forcent  i  vlrre  au  Joor  le  Jour. 
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and  the  reiterated  fitatements  of  Napo- 
leon^s  words  regarding  the  neoeasity  of 
doing  things  whioh  were  not  in  his 
'*  system,"  because  the  English  foroed 
him  thus  to  act.  The  sad  necessity  in 
which  he  considered  himself  placed,  to 
9wre  aujour  lejour^  seems  to  have  been 
frequently  expressed  in  these  very  words 
by  him  to  his  older  brother.  The  reader 
will  recollect  the  emperor^s  words  when 
urged  by  the  Poles,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Prussians,  in  1806,  to  re-establi^ 
the  independence  of  Poland.  '^  I  am  no 
god,*^  he  said,  ^^I  am  not  doing  that 
which  I  would,  but  only  that  which  I 
can  do.*'  Joseph  told  us  once  that 
seyeral  times,  when  the  emperor  had 
severely  and  even  passionately  rated 
some  persons,  he  would  say,  when  alone 
with  his  brother,  '^I  must  thus,  always 
wear  a  mask.  If  I  do  not  show  myself 
fairowUhB^  on  such  occasions,  everytibing 
would  go  wrong."  Another  time  Joseph 
told  us  that  at  dinner,  the  conversation 
had  turned  on  the  subject  of  ambition 
and  glory.  Joseph  had  stoutly  main- 
tiuned  that  he  cared  nothing  for  all  this, 
and  that  true  happiness  consisted  in' 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  life,  remote 
from  the  anxieties  of  ambition.  "  What 
is  it  to  me,  Joseph  had  observed,  that 
people  mention  my  name  after  I  am 
gone  ?"  Kapoleon  took  umbrage  at  this, 
and  after  the  company  had  dispersed, 
informed  his  brother  that  he  did  not 
dedre  him  to  repeat  such  discourse. 
All  that  Joseph  had  said  might  be  very 
well  for  a  philosopher,  but  that  Napo- 
leon's duty  was  to  conquer  victories, 
and  that,  in  accordance  he  must  de- 
velop the  most  ambitious  spirit.  **I 
want  men  to  consider  it  their  highest 
g^ory  to  die  on  the  battle-field,"  he  said. 
^  At  some  future  period  your  views  may 
obtain  a  proper  place." 

These  things  are  mentioned  here,  sim- 
ply as  facts.  The  historian  and  states- 
man must  weigh  and  probe  them,  as, 
indeed,  they  must  do  with  this  entire 
letter,  which  at  any  rate  is  a  remarkable 
document,  even  if  it  be  taken  in  its  nar- 
rowest possible  limits;  namely,  as  the 
expression  of  those  views  with  which 
the  brother  of  Napoleon,  who  had  been 
the  recipient  of  the  emperor's  confi- 
dence, desired  to  impress  an  individual 
with  whom  Joseph  was  pleased  to  cor- 
respond. 

To  examine  and  criticise  this  letter, 


would  require  a  work  of  commentaries 
on  the  whole  career  of  the  emperor. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  possibly 
expected  here.  We  close  our  paper,  • 
adding  but  one  remark  on  an  expression 
of  Joseph's,  which,  even  in  an  off-hand 
letter,  seems  to  be  surprising.  The 
writer  says :  Naooleon  was  the  scholar 
of  Plato  and  tne  philosophers  {hiaU 
12^  de  Flaton  et  des  philoiophes). 
We  do  not  understand  this  sentence, 
even  if  it  were  meant  in  the  most  hy- 
perbolical sense.  A  scholar  of  Plato? 
Of  what  work  of  Plato  f  Of  his  Re- 
public? Napoleon  took,  as  is  known, 
every  occasion  of  expressing  his  bond 
fidf  detestation  ana  hatred  of  the 
^^idhlo^ues^^^  as  he  called,  in  a  bunch, 
all  philosophers;  and  Plato,  assuredly 
was  ideologue^  if  any  one  was.  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  Joseph,  then  king  of  Na- 
ples, and  which  is  published  in  the  very 
collection  from  whioh  the  foregoing 
translation  has  been  made,  he  distinctly 
and  very  positively  eigoins  his  brother, 
to  discountenance  all  homines  de  Uttres^ 
g&ns  d^esprity  and  philosophers ;  telling 
him  that  they  are  nptbing  but  coquettes. 
Napoleon  was  so  positive  on  this  point, 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  established 
a  sort  of  school  in  this  sense.  No  one 
who  has  lived  any  time  in  France  can 
have  helped  observing  what  a  deep- 
rooted  contempt  for  UgisUs  (lawyers), 
philosophers,  and  orators,  pervades  the 
army  and  all  true  Napoleonists.  A 
common  dinner  conversation  with  an 
officer  is  almost  sure  to  bring  it  out.  It 
was  so  at  the  time  of  Napoleon,  and 
has  ever  since  been  so.  The  complaints 
of  the  arrogance  of  the  army  were 
universal  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  It 
had  become  an  intolerable  military  aris- 
tocracy. Napoleon  ended  with  falling 
into  an  idolatry  of  power,  and  consider- 
ing the  profession  of  the  soldier  le  plus 
noble  de  tous  Us  nUtisrs^  as  he  calls  it 
in  one  of  his  letters ;  he  forgot  or  he  had 
never  a  true  perception  of  the  fdmple 
fact,  that  of  all  the  mighty  things,  the 
migtitiest,  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth, 
are  Will,  Love,  and  Thought.*  He  ac- 
knowledged the  first.  Did  he  acknow- 
ledge the  two  others  of  the  triumvirate? 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  was,  at  least  in 
the  shrewdness  of  perceiving  the  power 
of  the  sword  and  the  pen,  his  superior. 
He  took  great  care  to  conciliate  the 
latter. 


*  aiBce  this  article  was  written,  the  author  has  met  with  the  followlnff  passage  in  Mr.  Crowe's  '*  Hlstoiy 
«r  the  Belgns  of  Loals  XVIIL  and  Charles  Z.,"  London  1864 : 
Bat  the  more  perfectly  France  became  orsaaised  and  disciplined  for  war  and  domhuUlon,  the  mor«  aaflt 
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THB    OLD    SOULPTOE    AND    HIS    PUPIL, 

riAK  we  wonder  Dooatello^s  eyes  were  dim  with  blissfal  tean, 

V  When,  a  thing  of  perfect  beauty,  stood  the  dream  of  earlier  yean^ 

(Vowning  all  his  wildest  longinga--Btifling  e^en  his  lightest  fears? 

Wakjni;  wild  ideal  yearnings,  weary  yean  the  dream  had  lain 
Gath'ring  ever  strength  and  beanty  in  the  artistes  haunted  brain, 
nil  ezoess  of  wondrous  sweetness  made  it  almost  seem  like  pain. 

And,  at  last,  its  fit  expression  in  some  outward  type  it  sought — 
Beauty  thrilling  all  the  pulses,  lonely  days  and  nights  he  wrought, 
AoA  full  well  the  Inner  vision  had  the  pallid  marble  caugbt. 

Galm  it  stood — ^a  statued  Image  of  the  young  impas»oned  saint. 
On  whose  mortal  beauty  lingered  not  the  shade  of  mortal  taint- 
To  whose  mortal  eyes  heaven's  vision  seemed  no  longer  dim  and  fiiint. 

And  the  passins  shadows  flitting  lightly  oV  the  earnest  £ek», 
On  each  youthful,  godlike  feature  left  a  strangely  living  traoe, 
^njl  it  seemed  St.  George  was  standmg  in  the  passive  marble's  plaoe. 

Tet,  methinks,  o*er  something  nobler  might  those  wayward  shadows  glide, 
On  a  beauty,  higher,  rarer,  well  contented  might  they  bide, 
'When  another,  rapt,  before  it,  stood  by  Donatello's  side. 

Bq  wat  one  amonff  his  pupils,  scarce  to  manhood-summer  grown, — 
All  his  flowers  in  JPame^s  bright  chaplet  were,  as  yet,  but  buds  unblown ; 
Tat  the  master  felt  their  blooming  would  be  brighter  than  his  own. 

Jfw  there  seemed  around  his  forehead  and  within  his  eye  to  glow 
YiBiona  far  more  deep  and  wondrous  than  e'er  sculptorii  hand  might  know ; 
'    JUl  too  grand  for  outward  sembhmce  were  thy  visions,  Angelo  I 

And  behind  the  noblest  figure,  bom  beneath  thy  potent  hand, 

Still  In  wondrous,  mocking  beauty,  shall  a  something  nobler  stand : — 

Shadowy,  as  the  forms  upsprioging  'neath  some  dread  magician's  wand. 

Then  upon  that  lofty  forehead,  Care's  rude  fingers  had  not  wrought, — 
Kpt  as  yet  his  iron  sternness  had  those  proud,  dark  features  caught ;— > 
I^reaiming  boy  was  he  who  stood  there,  rapt  in  deep  and  silent  thought. — 

^  Nay—- what  think'st  thou  f "  said  the  master,  ^^  seems  it  not  almost  divine  t" 
In  his  eye  the  glow  of  genius  seemed  with  clearer  light  to  shine, — 
As  he  answered,  *^  Only  one  thing  does  it  lack, — ^this  work  of  thine.'' 

aid  It  betome  to  MUMiih  Iks  loflaeoce  peiMaUy  and  permanently  orer  that  Ibircpt  trbieh  It  had  con4|iiered. 
Vor,  thanked  be  Proyldenoe  and  ciTiliBatlon,  there  are  no  ri^ts  which  bare  been  bo  modifled  and  oartalled 
aa  those  of  conqoest  Of  old  the  victor  might  make  of  the  ranquished  his  slaTe.  and  partition  his  territory  to 
MOW  holders.  Bat  the  days  of  exterminating  a  people,  of  eqslaring  or  dispossessing  them,  are  past.  The 
raoe  and  the  soil  remain,  and  the  victors  most  devise  some  means  of  satisfying  the  wants,  and  even  the 
pride  of  the  vanquished ;  for  the  rule  of  brute  intimidation  is  f^r  too  inelfoctaal  and  costly.  Bad  the  Freneii 
Hevolniion  achieved  wide  conquest,  however  turbulent  and  irr^fular  its  rule,  in  foreign  eountrlos,  it  would 
at  least  have  found  friends  amongst  the  classes  it  emancipated,  and  by  degrees  It  would  have  succeeded  la 
the  formation  of  allied  States,  republics  like  Itself.  But  a  mlliury  chief  and  an  embryo  emperor,  commaad- 
Ing  the  French  soldiers,  and  through  them  master  of  the  State,  saw  or  would  see  nothing  In  other  natioaa 
bat  monarch  like  himself.  With  these  alone  he  would  negotiate— these  alone  concilUte  or  court.  Napoleon, 
from  character  as  weU  as  position,  was  fitted  to  enact  thii  part  of  the  mere  crowned  head.  His  early  ex- 
perience made  him  acquainted  with  all  that  was  abhorrent  and  Impoissant  in  Democracy.  He  thus  learal 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  a  people  altogetiier.  His  political  optics  were  so  formed  as  exclnalvely  to  dlseem 
prinoet  and  courts  and  armies.  He  neither  knew  what  the  word  iMOjP^  meant,  nor  the  worth  nor  tte  powit 
Which  ttlmpUad. 
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^*Oae  thing  budka  it  T'— ^id  not  matchless  stand  that  form  of  yonthfol  (praoet 
Goold  more  firm  and  high  endeavor  leave  roond  lips  of  marble  trace  9 
Coold  more  pnre  and  saint-like  passion  light  that  pale  and  nptomed  fiMef — 

Ke'er  a  fimlt  oonld  he  disoorer  there,  to  mar  its  perfect  elaim^ 
Though  anew  he  searched  and  pondered  often  as  again  there  came) — 
Grown  each  year  a  heavier  bnrden,  tales  of  Bnonorotfei's  fame. 

And,  in  sooth,  a  heavy  harden  it  had  grown  to  be  that  day, 
When  he  knelt  beside  the  pallet  where  the  pale  old  sculptor  lay — 
Waiting  patiently  the  momeort  death  should  bear  his  soul  away. 

Patien^^ — yet,  within  his  spirit  seemed  some  vexing  thought  to  bide, 
For  amid  his  dying  murmurs, — ^^  What  lacks  it?''  faint  he  sighed, 
^Only  speech  !'^  said  Buonarotti. ^With  a  smile  the  old  man  died, 

^Only  speech!"  O  mighty  spirit  I  who  through  time  didst  nobly  send, 
Thoughts  whose  grandeur  lower  natures  rather  guess  than  comprehend,— 
With  what  earthly  mould  or  being  e'er  may  perfect  utterance  blend  1 

All  our  loftiest  thoughts  and  visions  seem,  for  want  of  language,  lost  ;— 
Longingly  we  read  the  story  of  the  toDgues  of  flame  which  crossed, 
Ups  of  fervid  Gallileans  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

All  the  Holy  Spirit  tells  u$  we  may  never  hope  to  teach, — 

little  of  the  heart's  affection  lips  or  eyes  can  ever  reach ; — 

Mare  than  Donatello's  statue  do  our  stammering  tongues  need  speeeh. 


PBOFESSOB    PHANTILLO. 

L    AOXAKOX    OF    THX    WATSB    OITBB. 

OBAPTR  L  very  thin  gentleman,  with  queer  little 
eyes  and  still  droller  mouth — ^aot  at  all 

PROFESSOR  PHANTILLO  was,  and  I  like  the  engraving  of  the  picture  in  pos- 
presnme  still  is,  an  astrologer.  His  session  of  the  Bearbrook  High  Art  Asso- 
advertisementa,  which  ornamented  the  ciation,  which  serves  Tor  should  serve) 
newspapers  a  year  ago,  told  the  pnblio  as  frontispiece  to  the  history.  A  con- 
in  what  esteem  he  was  held  by  the  kings  stitutional  shyness — or,  as  he  chose  to  call 
and  potentates  of  the  old  world,  who  it,  an  elegant  fastidiousness — prevented 
eonsidted  hira  on  all  important  occasions  my  uncle  Arom  relishing  the  society  of 
with  astonishing  success.  Why  this  ladies;  so  that  his  forty-second  birth- 
fiivorite  of  royalty  should  wish  to  estab-  day  found  him  in  celibacy,  and  cham- 
Hsh  himself  in  the  shire-town  of  Bear-  bered  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
brook  in  New  Englaad— or  why  his  Of  the  particular  nature  of  the  festivi- 
august  disciples  should  suffer  him  to  ties  that  distinguished  this  annual  com- 
oome,  if  he  did — ^were  questions  to  memoration,  I  am  unfortunately  ignorant 
which  the  advertisements  aforemen-  — ^never  having  been  invited  to  assist 
tioned  afforded  no  response.  thereat ;  and,  as  the  present  narrative 

The  particular  service  rendered   by  has  only  to  do  with  facts,  I  decline  con- 

this  illustrious  stranger   to  my  uncle,  suiting  m^  fancy,  or  even  the  doctrine  of 

If^or  Wherrey,  being  rather  paternal  probabilitiea,  for  a  sketch  of  the  occasion, 

than  astrological  in  its  character,  need  be  It  is  sufficient  to  conclude  the  intro- 

preceded  by  no  inquiry  concerning  the  ductory  chapter  (which,  in  my  opinion, 

claims  of  that  occult  science  which  yet  should  be  devoted  to  telling  the  reader 

finds  many  dupes  in  the  midst  of  our  who  people  are — whether  they  figure 

boasted  enlightenment.  immediately  or  noU  with  a  statement 

Now,  my  unde,  Major  Wherrey,  was  a  to  the  following  eflleot     The  morning 
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sucoeeding  the  Midoris  party  fottnd  him 
prostrate  and  headachy  upon  a  sofa,  en- 
deavoring to  eztraot  some  comfort  from 
the  columns  of  a  weekly  journal. 

**  The  very  thing,  by  Jove  I"  exclaimed 
my  nnde,  as  he  read  an  advertisement 
headed  "  Granville  County  Water-Cnre." 

"The  very  thing  1  TU  go  imme- 
diately!" 


OHAFTEB  n. 

A  'WBXTEB  who  is  concise  and  intelligi- 
ble in  the  first  chapter,  has  surely  earned 
the  right  to  a  little  episodical  description 
in  the  second— of  which  allowed  title 
advantage  is  thas  taken. 

A  water-cure  I  Who  does  not  remem- 
ber the  mixture  of  surprise  and  incredu- 
lity, with  which  he  first  heard  the  name  I 
What  sexagenarian  invalid  does  not  re- 
call the  glow  caused  by  the  first  reading 
of  Bulwer's  panegyric  upon  the  new 
remedial  agent  I  An  unhappy  man  he 
was,  if  his  literarv  cravings  happened  U\ 
take  him  to  the  Medical  Reviews  after 
having  perused  this  delicious  publication. 
In  their  conservative  pages,  he  found  the 
professors  of  the  new  art  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  the  proprietors  of 
all-heding  sarsi^ariUas  or  vegetable 
pills. 

The  short  dream  of  a  perfect  restora- 
tion to  all  bodily  and  mental  vigor — ^that 
fair  palace  of  perpetual  health — ^that  the 
brilliant  novelist  had  coigured  up,  was 
suddenly  assailed  by  the  harsh  words 
"humbug,"  "self-delusioD,"  "quackery," 
and  such  other  vituperative  missives  as 
the  professional  batteries  afforded. 

Tet,  in  spite  of  the  extravagant  lauda- 
ti*n  of  enthusiasts,  and  the  vigorous 
attacks  of  opponents,  the  establishments 
for  the  practice  of  the  new  system  have 
steadily  increased  among  us;  till  the 
discovery  of  Preissnitz,  with  certain  mo- 
difications, IB  almost  universally  allowed 
to  be  of  service  in  many  cases  of  chronic 
disorder. 

It  is  hardly  just,  however,  to  attribute 
the  number  and  thriving  condition  of  the 
Hydropathic  institutions  by  which  we 
are  surrounded,  to  the  wonders  wrought 
by  the  simple  agency  of  water.  A  great 
part  of  their  success  is  doubtless  owing 
to  the  love  of  that  easy,  independent 
intercourse  with  one  another,  which 
crowds  Saratoga  and  Newport,  and  has 
made  the  "boarding-house"  an  Ameri- 
can institution. .  There  is  always  an  ez- 
ouae  for  passing  a  few  weeks  at  a  Water* 


Cure,  which  must  be  inconveniently 
stretched  to  apply  to  Fabiari^s,  or  the 
Mountain  House  at  Catskill.  To  the 
former  we  are  driven,  not  by  inclination, 
but  misfortune.  A  gentleman's  business 
connections  have  no  cause  to  complain 
— a  lady's  household  duties  may  with 
propriety  be  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves— when  the  great  necessity  of 
health  demand  their  absence. 

There  are  other  circumstances  that 
make  these  establishments  a  favorite 
retreat  for  a  large  class  of  our  restless 
population.  The  moderate  cost  of  such 
a  sojourn  in  some  pleasant  part  of  the 
country,  in  comparison  with  a  visit  to 
the  Lakes  or  Niagara — ^the  complete  ab- 
solution from  the  daily  penance  of  dress- 
ing—and, above  all,  the  perfect  equality 
in  the  state  and  position  of  each  occu- 
pant— are,  to  the  great  mass  of  migratory 
citizens,  very  positive  advantages. 

"Why,  the  fact  is,"  says  young  Wil- 
kinson (he  who  lost  so  heavily  a  few 
years  ago,  by  the  failure  of  a  noted  firm 
in  this  city),* "the  fiact  is,  that  at  New- 
port, where  I  formerly  passed  the  sea- 
son, I  should  now  be  positively  nobody  I 
There  are  plenty  of  feUows  whose  kids 
and  broadcloth,  not  to  speak  of  turn- 
outs, it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
equal,  whereas,  by  going  through  the 
water  cure,  I  can  flourish  and  fiirt  in 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  get  up 
quite  as  pleasant  an  understanding  with 
a  damsel  in  a  calico  morning-gown,  with 
hair  damp  and  dishevelled  by  frequent 
ablutions,  as  if  we  were  mutually  booted 
and  laced  to  the  most  orthodox  pattern." 

The  recent  visit  of  ray  uncle  to  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  these  establishments, 
has  given  me  a  particularity  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  details  of  water- 
cure  life,  that,  under  other  circumstances 
could  only  be  attained  by  a  personal 
residence.  It  has  always  been  the  habit 
of  Mijor  Wherrey  to  keep  a  daily  diary 
to  the  end,  that  sliould  he  by  some  un- 
forseen  event  blaze  into  notoriety,  there 
may  not  be  wanting  the  materials  for  a 
biography  sufSciently  copious  to  satisfy 
his  warmest  admirer.  A  great  amount 
of  blotted  manuscript  was  recentiy  pre- 
sented me  by  the  good  gentleman,  ac- 
companied by  the  same  friendly  permis- 
sion with  which  people  who  have  been 
restored  to  health  by  some  elixir  or 
cordial,  conclude  their  certificates — 
namely,  that  they  might  be  put  to  any 
use  likely  to  benefit  the  proprietor. 

From  these  inky  fountains,  the  stream 
of  this  narrative  derives  its  Boorce — 
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gome  tributaries  may  help  to  increase  its 
body — but  the  main  anpplies  I  here  open- 
ly acknowledge. 


CHAPTBB  m. 

A  FAYOBABLB  first  impression  is  of  ac- 
knowledged importance  in  reconciling  us 
to  places  or  people. 

In  our  younger  days  we  may,  indeed, 
recover  from  the  shock  of  seeing  a  fine 
view  in  a  thunder  storm,  or  of  &iling 
to  recognize  some  shabby  little  gentle- 
man as  the  favorite  poet,  whose  intel- 
lectual visage  had  beamed  at  us  from 
the  first  page  of  his  published  produc- 
tions. But  in  mature  life,  the  loss 
of  impulse  is  supplied  by  the  compara- 
tive duration  of  the  feeling  excited ;  and 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  happy  circum- 
stance when  a  middle-ased  bachelor,  an 
imaginary  or  real  invalid,  on  arriving  at 
the  place  where  he  has  determined  to 
make  a  considerable  stay,  discovers  that 
matters  are  reasonably  to  his  liking. 

Sdcfa  a  satisfaction  did  my  uncle  ex- 
perience on  reaching  the  Granville 
Oounty  "Water-Oure.  The  house,  to  be 
sure,  bad  rather  a  patched  effect,  for 
nearly  every  water-cure  was  originally 
designed  for  something  else,  and  had 
been  through  various  processes  of  en- 
largement and  adaptation.  But  the 
inside  seemed  quiet  and  cheerfal,  and 
looked  remarkably  unlike  a  hotel.  The 
existence  of  any  peculiar  aquatic  privi- 
leges would  never  have  been  suspected 
by  a  transient  visitor ;  for  baths  of  every 
description  were  banished  to  the  cellar, 
where  they  kept  company  with  an  im- 
mense tank,  whose  calm  dark  surface 
was  strongly  suggestive  of  mosquitoes. 

Whether  these  annoying  insects  were 
actually  generated  in  this  lower  region 
could  never  be  fhlly  determined;  but 
that  they  appeared  up  stairs  in  goodly 
numbers,  is  a  fact  concerning  which  my 
uncle  is  peculiarly  positive. 

The  chambers  were  small  and  low, 
aa  they  must  necessarily  be  where  many 
are  to  be  accommodated — ^but  the  archi- 
tect, with  the  view  of  providing  a  suffi- 
denoy  of  oxygen,  as  well  as  mitigating 
the  evils  of  solitude,  placed  ventilators 
over  all  the  doors,  by  which  means  my 
kinsman  was  kept  pleasantly  informed 
of  the  affairs  of  his  neighbors,  and  lis- 
tened to  many  profitable  strictures  upon 
himself. 

It  is  not  until  the  first  breakfast  that 
the  stranger  sees  the  full  eorps  of  pa- 


taents  among  ^hom  he  is  to  take  his 
place.  Then,  they  all  enter  fresh  and 
rosy  from  an  early  walk,  where  has  been 
dispersed  that  silent  misanthropy  which 
usually  characterizes  the  first  hour  after 
rising. 

There  is  certainly  a  republican  mix- 
ture of  the  different  varieties  of  the 
human  race.  The  pale  and  the  florid, 
the  fastidicms  and  the  gossiping,  the 
judge,  the  colonel,  and  the  author,  all 
mingle  together  as  the  black  and  white 
spirits  are  instructed  to  do  about  the 
witches'  cauldron.  Among  the  ladies  the 
variety  is  no  less  striking.  First,  there 
is  the  pleasant,  chatty  little  person, 
whose  toilet,  manners,  and  conversation, 
may  be  described  by  the  newspaper 
phrase  "very  neat."  Opposite  are  se- 
veral damsels  of  the  intensely  natural  and 
unaffected  school.  These  are  the  yoang 
ladies  who  are  a&aid  of  nobody,  despise 
all  sentiment,  and  can  talk  about  fast 
horses  and  fkncy  drinks.  Next,  come 
some  representatives  of  a  different  order, 
who  manage,  to  smile  a  little,  occasion- 
ally screw  up  their  courage  sufficiently 
to  ask  for  the  butter,  and  secretly  envy 
the  ease  and  volubility  of  their  neighbors. 
Besides  th^  there  is  a  dowager,  who 
sparkles  with  breast-pins  and  showy 
rings,  and  a  young  lady  or  two,  who,  not 
being  patients,  and  consequentlv  allowed 
to  rise  when  they  please,  steal  to  their 
places  with  that  guilty  look  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  overslept  oneself  in- 
variably occasions. 

The  breakfast  itself  is  always  plain, 
though  exceedingly  soo^ ;  yet  my  uncle 
sees  fit  to  express  his  private  distaste 
for  a  dark,  husky  mixture,  which  might 
pass  for  tiie  species  of  provender  upon 
which  the  prodigal  son  was  temptea  to 
regale  in  tlie  hour  of  necessity,  and 
which  is  handed  about  under  the  name 
of  "  cracked  wheat." 

From  the  memoranda  made  during 
the  first  few  days  of  his  sojourn,  it  is 
conjectured  that  my  uncle's  visit  began 
in  a  manner  by  no  means  disagreeable. 
The  day  was  spent  in  bathing  and  walk- 
ing ;  and,  until  the  walkers  and  bathers 
had  narrated  the  principal  events  in  tiieir 
past  lives,  and  told  when  they  had  come, 
and  how  long  they  meant  to  stay — ^there 
seems  to  have  been  little  lack  of  diver- 
sion. 

The  end  of  the  week,  however, 
brought  with  it  the  time  that  must  come 
sooner  or  later,  when  our  companions 
began  to  repeat  the  same  observations 
in  the  same  way,  and  we  feel  that  oon- 
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fdonaness  of  baving  seen  to  the  bottom 
of  one  another's  minds,  which  (Goldsmith 
nrged  as  a  good  reason  for  admiting  new 
members  to  the  Literary  Olab. 

The  **•  new  members ''  in  the  present 
instance  were  not  attainable — either  the 
proper  season  had  not  arrired,  or  the 
adyertisements  and  billiard  tables  (^ 
rival  establishments  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing the  crowd.  The  daily  routine  seemed 
to  drag  a  little  heavily,  except  when  en- 
livened by  some  expedition,  which,  out 
of  the  many  talked  about,  happened 
actually  to  ttuce  place. 

Of  this  descnption  of  entertainment 
the  grand  ascent  of  Squatioub  Hill  alone 
deserves  a  notice. 

A  barouche,  accompanied  by  several 
buggies,  contained  the  pleasure-seekera. 
One  of  these  latter  vehicles,  and  a  very 
talkative  young  lady  (who  to  prevent 
anything  like  embarrassment,  at  once  in- 
formed her  companion  that  she  never 
intended  to  be  married),  were  bestowed 
upon  my  uncle.  The  prospect  from 
various  parts  of  the  road  was  said  to  be 
remarkably  fine,  and  was,  perhaps,  en- 
joyed by  the  proprietor  of  the  fast 
horse;  but  the  less  favored  individuals 
who  were  enveloped  in  the  dust  occa- 
sioned by  the  performance  of  this  favorite 
animal,  were  obliged  to  rely  on  thtdr 
imaginations  for  its  various  beauties. 
The  fair  friend  who  took  charge  of 
K%jor  Wherrey,  was  by  no  means  of  a 
oareful  or  timorous  disposition,  and  in- 
BLsted  upon  hurrying  on  at  the  greatest 
roeed,  in  a  fruitless  endeavor  to  obtain 
the  lead.  The  result  was,  that,  when  at 
last  the  summit  <^  the  hill  was  attained, 
my  uncle's  eyes  were  full  of  vwy  fine 
gravel,  and  his  black  broadcloth  suit 
turi^ed  to  that  peppered-salt  color, 
which  the  tailors  assure  us  nuikee  up 
into  ^*neat  business-coats."  Nor  did 
the  hue  seem  particularly  inappropriate 
to  the  party ; — whose  general  appecu^nce 
was  more  suggestive  of  ^^  business  "  than 
anything  else — for  how  could  it  be  aup- 
posed  that  pleasure  would  induce  people 
to  climb  a  high  hill,  to  dt  in  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun,  for  the  purpose  of 
drinking  wretched  lemonade,  and  looking 
at  nothing  in  particular. 


OHAPTSB  iv. 

**PaonB8(tt  PBAvntLO,  haTlo;  recenflj  arriTcd 
from  Q«nBany,  where  he  wm  conetanilj  ooDfulted 
by  the  principal  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  gtres  the 
meet  latieftictonr  adrtee  in  all  matters  oonnected 
wUh  Jjora,  Oeortahlp  or  Btorriage.    For  tti«  aiiiB  of 


tm  doOan  (post-paid,  aad  addressed  to  BsarbroOk, 
Mass.),  be  oorenants  to  teach  any  ladj  or  gentle- 
sun  the  art  of  being  irresisUbly  feactnating ;  and, 
for  an  adequate  fM,  will  isBiire  partntfrs  to  too  OMOt 
fiutidioas. 
.    "Iseoplt" 

There !  I  have  got  to  the  Professor 
.at  last — and  he  appears  soon  enough  too 
— ^for  with  what  propriety  can  the  prin- 
cipal character  of  the  drama  come  on  in 
the  first  scene. 

Is  not  Hamlet  all  the  more  interesting 
for  the  suspense  in  which  he  keeps  the 
audience  before  he  opens  his  lips;  and 
do  we  not  improve  Richard  by  playing 
that  everlasting  scene  about  King  Henry, 
while  the  tyrant  lingers  at  the  first  esk- 
trance? 

**  Insures  partners  to  the  most  fas- 
tidious, and  teaches  the  art  of  being  irre- 
sistibly fascinating : — ^There,  Major  I"  ex- 
claimed a  dark-eyed,  roguish  damsel, 
addressing  my  uncle,  after  the  author 
before  mentioned  had  finished  reading 
the  advertisement  that  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter — *^  what  a  oapital 
chance  for  some  people  to  be  sure— just 
think  what  fun  to  have  everybody  fall- 
ing in  love  with  us." 

Of  course  my  uncle  had  the  gallantry 
to  suggest  that  any  new  acquirement 
would  be  quite  superfluous  to  a  lady 
whose  natural  graces  were  fblly  able  to 
insure  such  a  result 

At  this  Miss  Kate  Lawton  (for  by 
this  name  is  the  lady  distinguished  in  the 
diary)  thought  it  necessary  to  state  that 
she  didn't  Uke  flattery,  and  couldn't  see 
why  everybody  so  mistook  her  character 
as  to  be  always  saying  such  sort  of  things ; 
adding  much  more  to  the  same  purport^ 
after  the  manner  in  which  people  who 
are  inordinately  fond  of  hearing  their 
own  praises,  really  try  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  don't  like  it 

"Well,  welV'  observed  Mr,  Barnard, 
the  reader  of  the  advertisement,  which 
he  continued  still  to  study,  "  I  would 
give  something  to  know  what  this  fellow 
would  say,  if  any  one  wrote  to  him." 

"  If  somebody  will  write  the  letter  for 
me,  I  declare  I'll  try,"  rejoined  Miss 
Kate. 

"Ko  difficult  matter  that,"  said  the 
author;  *Mf  the  doctor  hadn't  forbid 
using  my  eyes  in  the  evening,  I'd  do  it 
mysdf ;  but  here's  the  m%jor,  who's  josi 
the  man ;  the  letter  may  be  written  to- 
night, sent  off  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  Ive  shall  have  an  answer 
by  Wednesday." 

It  was  onlv  mudi  discussion  and  a 
oonuderable  biological  influence  whioh 
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I  from  the  eyes  ef  IfiaB  Lawton, 
thai  reoondled  my  nnole  to  the  plan ; 
and  his  assent  was  giren  in  the  midst  of 
serioDs  doubts  eonoerning  the  propriety 
of  opening  a  oorrespondence  with  an  in- 
dividaal  who  might  make  himself  as 
troublesome  as  the  (toman  professor. 
The  aamty  however,  being  all  that  was 
wanted,  the  letter,  by  the  Joint  inspira- 
tions of  the  trio  was  composed  upon  the 
qwt  and  was  qnite  a  model  of  deoeptive 
eompoeition. 

It  purported  to  be  written  by  a  oer* 
tain  Fanny  Weston,  who  had  been  en- 
gsged  to  one  Smitkinson,  a  clerk  in  a 
ieweller's  shop.  This  yonng  gentleman 
(BO  ran  the  tale)  had  basely  broken  his 
engagement  to  oontrsot  another  with 
Jane  Gosmiant,  daughter  of  old  Mr.  €k»- 
si&at,  who  lived  by  the  ohnrch  at  South 
Beokford,  and  had  a  oOnsnmptioQ  and 
fifty  thousand  ddlars. 

The  requisite  sum  was  indosed,  and 
idvioe  requested  in  this  delicate  case. 
Bat  an  unexpected  ^tiffleolty  arose  in 
determining  the  sddress  to  which  the 
answer  should  be  sent.  There  was  a 
necessity  of  making  use  of  some  real 
name,  for,  the  post-office  being  some 
miles  oft^  the  letters  psssed  through  the 
hands  of  an  agent,  who  would  obviously 
refuse  any  epistle  beariog  a  name  un« 
known  In  the  establishment.  The  author, 
on  account  of  his  literary  notoriety,  de- 
dared  hs  could  not  be  thought  of;  but 
that  my  unde,  being  nobody  in  particu- 
lar, could  not  ressonably  object  to  hav^^ 
ing  the  letter  address  to  his  care. 

The  mi^or,  altboagh  willing  to  assent 
to  the  first  proposition  relating  to  him- 
self, could  not  easily  be  conyinced  of  the 
second.  The  dispute  waxed  warm.-  Mr. 
Barnard  could  not  see  the  force  of  my 
unde*8  objections,  and  the  dark-eyed 
young  lady  used  those  orbs  to  great 
eflbot,  and  only  wished  she  could  do  any- 
Mng  to  oblige  anybody.  The  result 
might  have  been  predicted.  A  post- 
script was  added  directing  the  professor 
to  address,  Miss  F.  Weston,  care  of  Mar 
jor  Wherrey,  at  the  -^ —  Water  Oure. 

The  letter  was  thoroughly  sealed  and 
deposited  in  a  leathern  bag  which  car- 
ried the  mail  of  the  establishment  to  the 
nearest  post-office ;  and  my  uncle  retired 
to  bed  with  that  dismal  consdousness  of 
having  done  something  contrary  to  his 
best  Judgment,  that  always  prevented 
the  enjoyment  of  peaoefol  repose. 

Daring  the  three  or  four  days  thai 
elapsed  before  the  arrival  of  the  letter 
eontaining  so  much  valuable  infbrmatiaB, 


a  stage-load  of  peofde  were  added  to  the 
ffuests.  The  slight  scramble  for  seats  at 
Oinner,  that  usually  succeeded  such  ad- 
vents, geoerally  resulted  in  everybody 
finding  himself  next  to  just  the  people 
whose  sodety  he  would  least  have  chosen. 
The  exception,  which  is  of  such  value 
in  establishing  the  general  rule,  was,  in 
this  instance,  in  favor  of  my  unde.  Hap- 

Sening  to  arrive  rather  late,  he  was 
riven  in  like  a  wedge  between  two  very 
nice  young  hidies,  who  agreeably  short- 
ened the  tedious  enPr^act  between  the 
meal  and  the  dessert. 

A  nice  y<mng  lady  I  What  reasonable 
sized  folio  could  contain  the  different 
definitioDs  of  these  simple  words?  If 
some  had  their  way,  the  candidates  for 
this  honorable  degree  would  be  ezamiued 
in  polking  and  small  talk — some  would 
select  such  text-books  as  Childe  Harold 
and  Oorinne— while  ^'Mrs.  Farrar^^  and 
"Hints  on  Made  Dishes"  would  be  con- 
sidered by  others  as  necessary  as  the 
Faculty  of  Harvard  OoUege  consider  the 
grammars  and  readers  of  their  own 
professors,  to  the  proper  preparation  of 
a  Freshman. 

As  my  unde^s  opinion  on  this  sulgect 
has  the  merit  of  beiog  briefly  expressed, 
it  shall  be  set  down  for  what  it  is  worth. 
According  to  this  authority,  the  title  is 
deserved,  by  any  damsd  who  has  learnt 
the  great  truth  that  perfect  nrnplicity  is 
perfect  elegance. 

The  two  ladies  near  whom  my  kinsman 
was  placed,  and  with  whom  he  appears 
to  have  had  considerable  assodationi 
stood  this  test  in  a  manner  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory. They  were  city-bred,  and 
held  what  is  called  "  a  position  in  so- 
dety''-—advantages,  by  the  way,  that 
always  make  themselves  evident  in  femi- 
nine deportment  and  finish .  It  is  custom- 
ary to  compare  (greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  former)  the  eood  tempered 
country  girl  with  the  indulged  aod  af- 
fected creatures  with  whom  sarcastio 
writers  choose  to  people  the  drawings 
rooms  of  the  city.  Now,  there  doubtless 
are  many  vulgar  fellow-citizens  of  ours, 
who,  having  risen  to  sudden  wealth,  ana 
not  to  the  real  position  of  dignity  and 
intelligence,  do  conduct  themsdves  quite 
unworthily ;  but  that  these  gentry  com- 
prise, or  in  any  legitimate  way  represent, 
the  best  society  of  our  eastern  oitiesi 
my  unde  has  never  been  willing  to  allow. 
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Thb  remarks  that  ooncloded  the  last 
chapter,  although  having  no  connection 
with  the  story,  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  time  supposed  to  elapse  hefore  the 
arrival  of  the  professor's  answer;  jast 
as  a  drop-scene,  representing  a  hattle  in 
Mexico,  marks  the  interval  between  the 
acts  of  a  Roman  tragedy. 

The  reader  will  now  imagine  the  par- 
lor of  the  establishment  as  it  appeared 
on  a  particnlarlv  sultry  summer's  even- 
ing. The  windows  are  all  open — ^tiie 
company  sufficiently  mixed  for  every- 
body to  serve  as  a  restraint  upon  some- 
body else,  and  the  Dorr-bugs  (I  have  no 
idea  how  they  spell  their  name)  wreck- 
ing themselves  against  the  ceiling,  and 
thence  tumbling  upon  the  heads  beneath, 
until  you  could  not  help  sympathidng 
with  the  Reverend  Homer  Wilbur  (in  re- 
lation to  a  similar  nuisance)  in  the  doubt 
whether  Noah  could  he  justified  in  pre- 
serving this 'species  of  insect. 

A  piano  that  was  in  the  room,  and  a 
most  obliging  lady  to  officiate  thereat,  re- 
deemed parts  of  the  evening;  but  the 
event  that  waked  up  everybody  was  the 
entrance  of  Kate  Lawton  wit£  a  letter 
from  Professor  Phantillo. 

It  was  read  aloud  at  the  request  of 
many  voices;  but  the  Qontents  were 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  There  was 
something  concerning  the  position  and 
influence  of  the  planets  (which  it  seems 
were  averse  to  any  interposition  just  then 
— ^thoagh  holding  out  good  hopes  for  the 
future),  a  little  concerning  the  mysteries 
of  love  and  courtship  in  general — and  a 
great  deal  about  a  future  remittance  of 
money.  The  interest  of  the  communi- 
cation, however,  was  reserved  for  the 
postscript,  which  ran  as  follows: — 

^^I  desire  some  information  concern- 
ing this  Mi\jor  Wherrey,  to  whose  care 
this  letter  is  to  be  addressed.  I  discern 
that  your  fate  is  strangely  connected 
with  his.  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the 
amount  of  his  property;  also,  whether 
he  is  disposed  to  believe  in  the  science 
which  I  profess.  Not  a  word  to  Aim  of 
these  inquiries;  but  answer  me  discreetly 
and  secretly  and  I  will  help  you,  to  a  for- 
tune beyond  your  proudest  hopes.*' 

^  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  kughed  Mr.  Barnard— 
^*the  professor  is  completely  ti^en  in; 
he  evidently  thinks  that  he  has  fallen 
upon  a  vein  of  metal  that  will  pay  the 
working.  Don't  you  see,  M^or,  he 
means  to  inform  himself  about  your  pro- 
perty, habits,  &c.,  and  then  come  down 
on  you  in  some  dextrous  manner  for  a 


remittance.    Well,  this  is  good!    I'd  no 
idea  we  should  have  such  success  1" 

*^  Success!"  exclaimed  my  uncle,  start- 
ing from  his  seat ;  ^'  yesi  it's  fine  fun  for 
you — but  consider  the  fellow  knows  my 
real  name — ^he  will  be  angry  enough 
when  he  discovers  the  hoax,  and  in  some 
way  or  other  will  make  me  pay  for  it." 
And  a  dismal  diorama,  representing  re- 
spectable elderly  gentlemen  who  had  un- 
wittingly fidlen  into  the  power  of  some 
character  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
ftirnish  with  pocket-money  forever  after, 
UTToUed  itself  before  the  mental  vision 
of  my  relative. 

To  be  sure.  Minor  Wherrey  was  unable 
to  recollect  that  he  had  embezzled  at  the 
bank,  or  ever  entertained  a  passion  for 
his  cook;  but  his  faith  was  strong  in 
the  ability  of  his  scientific  friend  to  dis- 
cover some  point  upon  which  to  rest  the 
lever  of  persecution,  should  he  be  so 
disposed.  Such  dismal  forebodings  were 
not  shared  by  Miss  Kate  Lawton,  who 
declared  the  letter  quite  worth  the  two 
dollars  it  had  cost,  and  was  particularly 
diverted  with  the  connection  discovered 
between  her  destiny,  and  anybody  then 
at  the  water-cure. 

Much  more  was  said  or  sung  (the  lat- 
ter by  the  lady  at  the  piano)  during  the 
evening ;  all  which,  I  would  set  down, 
if  I  ^*  naturally  ran  to  conversation." 
But,  not  having  the  talent  of  Kiss  Bur- 
ney  for  this,  as  well  as  one  or  two  other 
things,  I  think  it  best  to  keep  up  the 
sober  jog  of  narration.  And  here  let 
me  avow,  what  I  have  no  doubt  the 
reader  has  suspected  all  along,  that  the 
title  of  this  paper,  "a  romance,"  is  alto- 
gether a  misnomer.  Tet,  when  I  in- 
scribed that  taking  substantive  at  the 
head  of  my  first  chapter,  I  had  no  idea 
of  asking  a  hearing  under  false  preten- 
ces. The  note-books,  which  were  men- 
tioned as  being  in  my  possession,  and  the 
singular  sequdi  to  the  adventures  they 
contain,  seemed  to  me  materials  from 
which  an  elegant  structure  of  fiction 
might  be  reared,  and  I  had  actually  the 
temerity  to  draw  a  sketch  for  the  ground 
floor.  But  the  strong  solution  of  fkct 
with  which  my  mind  was  filled,  would 

Eredpitate  itself  upon  the  paper,  till  at 
tst  the  proposed  embellishments  of 
fancy  were  tlux>wn  aside,  and  I  became 
a  chronicler  of  real  experience,  almost 
against  my  wiU. 

Well !  my  unole  passed  a  hot,  uncom- 
fortable night  Hot! — yes;  it  wa$  hot 
indeed.  Ton  oould  almost  out  the  calo- 
ric with  a  knife.    Everybody  pretended 
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to  go  to  bed,  bnb  speedily  rose,  and 
stumbled  about  the  entries  al]  night. 
Mattered  ezeorations,  combioed  with  the 
notes  of  a  distant  musical  box,  streamed 
through  the  ventilator,  and  pervaded 
my  nncle^B  apartment,  while  ^^  ^ends  in 
boots,"  stalked  up  and  down  the  piazza 
before  the  window,  with  the  same  inter- 
minable tramp. 

Sleep  was  impossible  for  the  most  in- 
nocent or  thoughtless,  during  that  long 
night.  Every  half  hour,  or  so,  my  uncle 
would  go  down  cellar,  and  paddle  about 
the  tank ;  which  performance  served  to 
impart  a  more  fiery  sultriness  to  Wb 
diamber,  when  he  came  out. 

But  the  extreme  discomfortnre  of  his 
bodily  state,  was  exceeded  by  the  turbu- 
lent nature  of  his  mental  speculations. 
One  may  dismiss  a  troublesome  thought, 
or  suspicion,  by  day ;  but,  during  a  sleep- 
less night,  the  unwelcome  visitor  re- 
turns, and  leers  upon  you  horribly,  and 
will  not  be  exorcised.  This  waking 
nightmare  b  far  more  terrible  than  any- 
thing dreams  can  fyimish,  and  leaves  us 
as  weak  and  miserable  as  was  Sancho 
Panza,  after  the  visit  of  the  Enchanted 
Moors,  at  the  village  inn. 

In  short.  Major  Wherrey,  naturally 
nervous  and  timid,  was  goaded  almost  to 
firenzy,  at  the  remembrance  of  his  own 
indiscretion.  At  Bearbrook,  too^-that 
this  Professor  Phantillo  should  live  at 
Bearbrook,  where  my  undoes  famous 
cranberry  plantation  was  situated,  and 
where  he  himself  resided  several  months 
In  the  year.  "  Good  heavens  I"  thought 
the  poor  gentleman,  ^*  what  an  oppor- 
tunity it  gives  him  for  raking  together 
all  sorts  of  scandal — ^for  setting  my  neigh- 
bors against  me — and,  perhaps,  getting 
up  some  curious  chemical  blight  for  the 
cranberries." 

Two  letters,  that  were  brought  to  my 
undoes  room  the  next  morning,  served 
to  plunge  him  into  still  deeper  perplexity. 
The  first  was  written  on  odd-looking 
paper,  was  post-marked  from  Bearbrook, 
bore  a  strictly  non-committal  seal,  and 
turned  out  to  be  from  Professor  Phan- 
tillo himself.  It  was  filled  with  dark 
hints  about  secret  information  the  pro- 
fessor had  received,  which  obliged  nim 
to  suppose  that  Migor  Wherrey  had  tam- 
pered with  the  affections  of  a  certain 
Miss  Fanny  Weston,  and  stated  that  un- 
less the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  was  re- 
ceived by  the  next  post,  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  publish  his  suspicions  in 
the  Bearbrook  Gazette. 
The  other  epistle  was  from  a  nameless 


gentleman,  connected  with  the  New 
York  press,  who  politely  forwarded  a 
copy  of  an  article  that  was  to  appear  in 
the  Criminallrweatigator  of  the  next 
week. 

Poor  Miyor  Wherrey  was  nearly  be- 
side himself,  at  this  palpable  conspiracy. 
He  drove  to  the  next  town  to  consult  a 
lawyer ;  and  came  back  again  to  advise 
with  the  doctor.  He  bewailed  his  fate 
with  no  gentle  expletives  touching  him- 
self, the  professor,  Miss  Lawton,  Mr. 
Barnard,  and  the  New  York,  reporter. 
Finally,  his  trunks  were  ordered,  and  he 
determined  to  fly  from  his  tormentors. 

There  was  no  stage,  however,  before 
afternoon,  and  six  or  eight  hours  must 
be  endured  before  any  one  could  leave 
the  place.  The  obliging  young  lady 
played  the  wedding  march  upon  the 
piano ;  but  music  haa  no  charm  to  soothe 
the  troubles  of  my  uncle.  In  a  fit  of 
impatient  desperation,  Mijor'  Wherrey 
seized  a  book  from  the  centre-table  of 
the  ^^  boarders*  parlor" — where  the  usual 
number  were  collected,  to  stare  at  each 
other,  and  wish  away  the  morning — and 
hastily  turned  over  its  leaves.  It  had 
the  popular  alliterative  title,  and,  of 
course,  had  sold  to  an  almost  mythical 
number  of  copies — at  least,  so  said  the 
publishers. 

"  Harpoons  and  Hautboys,  from  Hat- 
ty's Haversack,"  repeated  my  uncle,  aa 
he  glanced  over  the  title-page,  and  then 
with  a  start  of  recognition — "  Miss  Kate 
Lawton,  from  her  friend,  T.  Barnard." 
The  start  was  occasioned  by  a  remarka- 
ble resemblance  that  M^jor  Wherrey 
detected  between  the  chirography  of 
these  latter  words,  and  that  of  Professor 
Phantillo;  nor  was  his  astonishment 
lessened,  when  he  observed,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  New  York  reporter,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  this  expressive 
criticism — *^  a  book  just  such  as  I  like. 
-K.  L." 

Of  course,  my  uncle's  understanding 
received  a  sudden  illumination  from  this 
accidental  discovery.  Relieved  from  his 
apprehensions  so  unexpectedly,  his  first 
impulse  was  to  embrace  his  persecutors, 
as  if  they  had  done  him  some  distin- 
guished favor ;  then  came  the  revulsion 
of  feeling,  and  the  mortification  of  hav- 
ing been  successfully  hoaxed — ^than 
which  there  are  few  things  harder  to 
bear  with  equanimity. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  reminded  by  the 
lady  and  gentleman  who  had  amused 
themselves  at  his  expense,  of  an  opinion 
he   had   himself    expressed   upon   the 
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allowability  of  a  praotioal  joke,  when 
there  was  podtiFel/  no  other  way  of 
gettiDg  rid  of  time-^ami  the  contempt 
with  which  he  had  dared  anyhody  to 
take  him  in — ^if  they  ooold. 

As  this  reminiscence  served  to  check 
the  hitter  complaints  of  which  the 
migor  was  about  to  deliver  himself,  he 
sammoned  sufficient  discretion  *^to 
amooth  his  cheek  to  smiles,'*  and  pre- 
tend to  langh  at  his  own  misifortnne. 

At  any  rate,  his  equanimity  was  com- 

eetely  restored,  when  some  whisky, 
mons,  and  sugar,  smu^led  from  the 
neighboring  village,  were  mingled  with 
the  water  supplied  so  lavishly  by  the 
institution,  and,  the  door  being  locked, 
he  sat  with  Mr.  Barnard  enjoying  the 
same  after  dinner. 

^  Well,  sir,"  said  my  undo,  after  the 
professor's  epistles  had  been  duly  dis« 
cussed,  ^*  so  you  sent  the  letters  to  Bear- 
brook  to  be  post-marked ;  and  all  that 
stuff  about  my  fate  being  united  with 
that  of  Miss  Eate  Lawton,  and  tihe 
havoc  I  had  made  with  her  affections, 
was  vrritlen  by  you  I" 

"  Written  by  me— yes" —  replied  Mr. 
Barnard,  "  but  dictated  by  herself." 


OHAFTBR  VL 

And  now  we  have  come  to  the  last 
chapter,  which,  according  to  til  rules 
and  precedents,  should  contain  a  wed- 
ding, or,  at  the  very  least,  an  engage- 
ment. I  have  something  of  the  kind  to 
put  into  it,  you  may  be  sure,  though  it 
may  not  prove  of  the  most  legitimate 
description. 

In  fact,  had  I  persevered  in  my  first 
idea,  and  made  a  romance  out  of  this 
matter,  I  should  have  bestowed  the  hand 
of  Miss  Eate  Lawton  upon  Signer  ETwin- 
•idi,  the  gentleman  from  Norway,  or 
Sir  Biurold  Skif^  the  English  baronet; 
both  of  whom,  as  I  learn  £K)m  my  uncle's 
diary,  were  sojourners  at  the  establish- 
ment during  his  visit,  and  appear  to 
have  been  of  person  and  years  suitable 
for  the  manufiftoture  of  a  hero. 

But,  as  I  have  determined  to  adhere 
to  the  real  facts  in  the  case,  and  tell,  not 
what  Miss  Eate  could,  would,  or  should 
have  done,  but,  what  she  actually  did 
do— I  am  compelled  to  declare  that  she 
is  at  present  my  aunt. 

To  make  a  lively  young  creature  of 
three^and-twenty  marry  a  somewhat  in- 
firm gentleman  of  forty-two,  even  if  he 
did  have  a  fine  house  in  the  country,  and 
could  keep  his  carriage  in  town,  would, 


I  admit,  in  any  work  of  fiction  be  utterly 
unnatural  and  preposterous.  I  can  only 
urge,  in  palliation  of  so  original  a  fin*le, 
tiie  excuse  Ben  Jonson  once  advanced, 
for  dispensing  with  the  graces  of  rhyme 
*-tbat  the  fact  stated  happens  to  be  true. 

(^  course  I  was  astonished  At  the  en- 
gagement, and  suspected  the  parties  im- 
m^iately  concerned  mu^t  have  been  stiH 
more  so.  Tet,  it  is  not  difficult,  to  see 
how  it  happened.  My  unde  had  never 
seen  so  much  of  any  lady  before,  and  no 
lady  had  ever  seemed  so  disposed  to  see 
a  fffeat  deal  of  him.  But,  after  all,  it  is 
liAly  enough  that  the  whole  affair  was 
determined  upon  and  arranged  soon  after 
Mi^or  Wherrey's  arrival.  "  Here  is  a 
good-tempered  gentleman,  of  handsome 
fbrtnne,  who  only  wants  a  little  encoa- 
ragemont,  to  take  a  wife  to  assist  him  in 
spending  it— and  if  so,  why  should  not  I 
as  well  as  any  one  else  profit  by  the  cir- 
cumstance t"  Mind,-— I  don't  say  that 
Miss  Eate  said  or  thought  anything  ci 
the  kind ;  I  only  decline  to  peril  the  per* 
foot  authenticity  of  this  history  by  declar- 
ing that  she  did  not 

But  however  it  came  about,  I  am  heart- 
ily glad  that  it  did  come  about  somehow 
— ^for  a  happier  match  was  never  lighted 
amid  such  watery  surroundings.  Happy ! 
vea,  you  would  have  thought  so,  had  yon 
been  at  Bearbrook  last  winter  during  the 
session  of  the  Court.  Why,  that  great 
house  was  full  of  company,  and  Mi^or 
Wherrey,  all  smiles,  was  going  about 
from  one  guest  to  another,  expatiating 
upon  the  excellence  of  his  wife  and  hla 
cranberries,  and  entreating  us  all  to 
make  ourselves  peifectlv  at  home — for 
whieh  every  one  thanked  him  sincerely, 
and  declared  they  would. 

And,  what  is  more,  I  believe  we  did  it 
too— only  that  nobody-s  recU  home  could 
have  been  half  so  amurinff.  Tou  should 
have  seen  our  Bearbrook  theatricals — > 
not  the  performance  of  Love's  Sacri- 
fice: that  to  be  sure  was  a  failure— but 
those  two  farces  in  which  Aunt  Oath^ 
rine  played  the  chambermaid,  and  had 
fifteen  bouquets  thrown  upon  her  by  the 
delighted  audience.  And  then  that  good 
romping  country  ball  when  the  yonntf 
lady  who  *^  never  meant  to  marry"  found 
herself  engaged  to  Sir  Harold  Skiff;  and 
Mr.  Barnard  sang  that  capital  song  after 
supper,  and  even  Ewinsidi,  the  impertur- 
bable Norwegian,  was  stimulated  into 
something  like  life.  But,  as  the  reader 
did  not  see  all  this  (that  is  supposing  he 
was  not  of  the  party),  I  can  only  wish 
him  better  luck  another  time,  and  not 
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try  to  antioipate  his  pleasure  by  imper* 
feot  reminisoeaces. 

Id  oonoIasioO)  then — ^but^  stop : — ^be- 
fore conduding,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to 
Mr.  Frank  Osborne,  whose  history  ot 
^  Wensley^'  I  have  jost  read  with  almost 
namingled  satisfaction. 

There  exists  in  that  work  a  passage 
hi^ly  oommendatory  of  the  ^^Institation 
of  coosins,'^  and,  by  implioation,  rather 
severe  upon  those  who  are  slow  to  ap« 
preoiate  the  advantages  of  this  blessed 
relationship ;  bat,  Mr*  Osborne,  had  yvn 


had  a  yonng  and  pretty  kinswoman,  to 
whose  laznrioos  mansion  yon  w^  al- 
ways welcomed,  whom  yon  oonld  drive, 
and  read  to,  and  take  to  the  theatre, 
without  the  confoanded  report  of  an  en- 
gagement, and  the  shrugs  and  frowns  of 
Jbtibers  and  brothers'--had  you  found 
snob  a  treasure  at  Wensley,  should  we 
not  have  read: — 

'•^  Oousins  may  be  very  well  for  those 
who  can  get  nothing  better ;  but, — th&re 
IS  9ittue  in  an  Aunt. 
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THE  title  of  this  recently  issued  work 
is  a  text  d-propos  alike  to  a  discus* 
don  of  the  life  and  fortunes  of.  a  great 
poet,  and  of  a  great  poem.  We  desire 
to  speak  of  both ;  but  what  we  have  to 
say  must  be  briefly  said,  and  we  shall 
endeavor  to  concentrate  our  critical  illu- 
mination upon  a  few  topics  suggested  by 
Dr.  Hart^s  volume,  rather  than  to  diffuse 
Jt  over  the  whole  ground.  Let  us  begin 
by  recapitulating  the  prominent  incidents 
of  the  poet^s  life. 

In  London^  just  about  three  hundred 
and  one  years  ago,  was  bom  Edmund 
Spenser.  At  that  time  the  future  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Five 
years  afterwards  she  succeed^  to  the 
English  crown.  Baldgh — Spenser— 
Si&ey — ^friends  so  congenial,  and  men 
80  eminent  in  those  *^  spacious  times  of 
great  Elizabeth,"  were  singularly  cotem- 
poraneous  in  their  origin.  Raleigh  was 
bom  in  1553,  Spenser  m  58,  and  Sidney 
in  54. 

At  sixteen,  Spenser  entered  one  of 
the  colleges  at  Cambridge  as  a  charity 
scholar.  There,  during  his  seven  years 
of  study,  he  became  intimate  with 
one  Gabriel  Harvey,  a  singular  man, 
whose  eccentricities  attracted  the  out- 
rageous ridicule  of  Thomas  Nash,  a 
stndent  of  the  same  university,  and 
one  of  the  liveliest  satirists  of  the 
time.  Harvey  was  not  only  learned, 
but  fond  of  displaying  his  acquirements, 
full  of  conceit,  singukur  in  his  manners 
and  dress,  and  especially  oracular  on 
matters  of  astrology.  But  Harvey,  for 
all  his  whimsicalities,  became  a  warm 
and  active  friend  of  Spenser,  and  ma- 


terially  assisted  his  promotion  ui  after 
life. 

Spenser  left  Cambridge  at  twenty* 
three,  and  resided  about  two  years  at 
some  unascertained  place  in  the  north  of 
England.  There  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
wayward  ^^  Rosalind,"  who  liked  and 
loathed  him,  and  finally  rejected  his  suit. 
However  harrowing  such  an  accident 
must  have  been  to  one  of  the  gentiest  of 
the  gentie  race  of  poets,  it  has  been  by  the 
common  consent  of  mankind  declared 
essential  to  the  discipline  of  all  poets, 
inasmuch  as  nothing  less  grievous  is 
supposed  to  induce  that  desperate  state  of 
mind  in  which  successful  poets  are  pq»u* 
larly  believed  to  write  successful  poetry. 
The  literary  results  of  the  affliction,  in 
Spenser's  case,  were  not  long  afterwards 
before  the  world.  But  passing  by  his  / 
poetry  for  the  present,  let  us  first  deal 
with  his  biography  as  a  man. 

Harvey,  assisted  doubtless  by  the 
unfortunate  love  affair,  enticed  his  fHend 
from  his  seclusion,  and  introduced  him 
to  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
his  nephew.  Sir  Philip  Sidney— person- 
ages then  high  in  favor  with  the  queen 
— noble,  wealthy,  adorned  with  mani- 
fold accomplishments,  after  the  fiishion 
of  gentiemen  of  the  time,  and  congenial 
(especially  Sidney),  to  the  peculiar  abili- 
ties of  Spenser.  These  noblemen  were 
not  slow  in  discovering  his  wealth  of 
mind  and  heart,  and,  from  mincded 
motives  of  admiratiojfi  and  friendly  affec- 
tion, gave  the  young  poet  patronage — a 
home,  and  to  some  extent  employment, 
and  in  1580  secured  his  appointment  as 
a  secretary  to  Lord  Gray,  then  about 
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to  asenme  the  government  of  Ireland. 
Thither  Spenser  followed  his  superior, 
and  there  received  variona  minor  offices 
and  emoluments,  and  in  1586  a  grant 
from  the  crown  of  8,028  acres  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  heing  part  of  the  estate 
of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  forfeited  hy 
treason  and  rehellion.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
had  previously  received  nearly  12,000 
acres  of  the  same  domain;  and  it  is 
curious  that  there  is  no  record  of 
acquaintance  hetween  Spenser  and  Ba- 
leigh  until  after  these  possessions  had 
made  them  neighhors.  The  grant  to 
Spenser  required  his  residence  upon  his 
estate,  snd  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Eil- 
colman  Oastle,  an  ancient  stronghold  of 
the  Earls  of  Despaond.  It  was  situated 
on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  plain,  the  whole  being 
encircled  in  the  distance  by  mountains. 
This  old  castle  remains  (or  did  recently 
remain),  a  ruin  strikingly  venerable  and 
picturesque,  and  surrounded  by  some  of 
the  fairest  scenery  of  Ireland.  Here 
began  the  halcyon  days  of  SpeQser.  He 
had  ^n  trouble ;  the  leisure  and  com- 
petence which  he  desired  had  been 
delayed  by  the  ill-will  of  Cecil  and 
others  who  were  rivals  to  his  patron, 
Leicester,  but  now  the  clouds  which  had 
"  lowr'd  upon  his  house  "  seemed  to  be 
"  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried." 
At  Kilcolman  he  lived  twelve  years, 
during  which  he  married  the  lady  whose 
graces  and  virtues  are  so  magnificently 
celebrated  in  his  '*  Epithalamium." 
During  this  period  the  larger  portion  of 
his  poetry  was  composed.  Here,  too, 
he  was  visited  by  one  whom  he  styled 
"  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean"— -Raleigh 
— who,  familiar  with  foreign  adventure, 
brought  an  account  of  that  New  World, 
quite  as  novel,  and  almost  as  romantic 
as  the  continent  just  discovered,  and  in 
part  explored,  by  Spenser  in  his  ovm 
exuberant  imagination.  Here,  too,  with- 
out anachronism,  we  may  imagine  Ra* 
leigh  to  have  initiated  his  friend  into  a 
new  art  and  mystery,  then  lately  im- 
ported from  America  by  an  expedition 
which  he  had  sent  thither.  As  they 
reclined  at  a  window  of  the  old  castle, 
or  among  the  alders  ^^by  the  MuUa's 
shore,"  we  may  fancy  them  ¥rrapt  in 
a  cloud  not  altogether  ideal,  while 
"  wound  and  loitered,  idly  free,  the  cur- 
rent of  unguided  talk." 

But  a  wild  storm  was  mustering  be- 
hind the  mountains  that  bounded  the 
fidr  horizon  of  Kilcolman.  It  quickly 
overspread  the  heavens  and  burst.    It 


made  shipwreck  of  the  fortunes  of  Spen- 
ser, and  sent  his  life  down  amid  sorrow 
and  desolation  to  the  grave. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  ftiUy  the 
condition  of  Ireland  at  that  time ;  but  it 
does  seem  as  if  there  never  had  been, 
from  the  remotest  period,  a  nation  more 
shockingly  cursed*  with  anarchy  and 
misrule,  than  the  Irish.  The  first  au- 
thentic fragment  of  the  history  of  Ire- 
land, is  found  in  Tacitus,  who  mentions 
that  an  Irish  chief,  driven  from  his  coun- 
try by  civil  war,  came  to  Agricola,  and 
endeavored,  to  persuade  him  to  invade 
Ireland,  assuring  him,  that  a  single  legion 
of  Roman  soldiers  would  be  suffident  to 
overrun  and  subdue  the  whole  island. 
This  incident  is  a  fair  exponent  of  centu- 
ries of  the  succeeding  history  of  Ireland. 
Government,  so  far  as  it  existed  at  all, 
remained  for  a  long  period  in  the  form 
which  it  always  assumes  among  barbar- 
ous nations — ^that  of  petty  independent 
tribes,  between  which  there  is  no  bond 
of  union,  ruled  by  chiefs  who  are  per- 
petually at  feud  with  each  other.  The 
country  was  successively  invaded,  at 
different  periods,  by  the  English,  the 
Danes,  and  again,  the  English ;  but  these 
invasions  were  predatory  and  partial. 
The  Celts  were  not  subdued,  nor  their 
governments  centralized.  Neither  was 
the  condition  of  the  native  tribes  eleva- 
ted by  the  infusion  of  new  political  and 
social  elements^  On  the  contrary,  those 
of  the  invaders  who  remained,  retro- 
graded, and  assumed  the  manners  and 
spirit  of  the  natives.  They  embodied 
themselves  in  new  clans,  and  by  new 
feuds  between  themselves,  and  with  their 
neighbors,  complicated  the  existing  an- 
archy and  misery. 

The  power  of  England,  however,  grad- 
ually increased  and  predominated  in  Ire- 
land, from  the  invasion  under  Henry  II., 
in  1172,  until  its  thorough  establishment 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  But,  through- 
out all  that  period,  Ireland  may  be  con- 
sidered as  territory  partially  colonized 
by  English  subjects,  rather  than  as  an 
integral  portion  of  England  under  Eng- 
lish law.  The  barbarism  and  poverty  of 
the  country  rendered  it  unprofitable  to 
the  English  sovereigns ;  they  had  enough 
to  do  to  handle  France  and  their  home 
affiairs,  and  they  gave  themselves  very 
little  concern  about  Ireland.  When 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  the  ten- 
dency to  rebellion  was  aggravated  by 
religious  dissension.  The  Celtic  race 
continued  loyal  to  Catholicism,  which,  at 
a  very  early  period,  had  become  the 
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religion  of  Ireland.  The  Protestant  re- 
form, under  Henry  YIII.  and  Edward 
VI.,  had  heen  pushed  with  the  intem- 
perate violence  characteristic  of  the 
times  ;  and  though  the  Catholic  rule  of 
Kary  allayed  poUtical  disturbances  for  a 
while^  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  opened 
afresh  the  old  wound.  Philip  of  Spain, 
also,  exasperated  by  the  loss  of  his  in- 
fluence in  England,  and  the  refusal  of 
Elizabeth  to  marry  him,  stimulated  the 
Actions  in  Ireland.  These  factions  Eliz- 
abeth endeavored  at  one  time  to  concili- 
ate by  policy,  and  at  another  to  subdue 
by  arms ;  and  she  lived  just  long  enough 
to  see  the  latter  object  accomplished. 

At  the  date  of  the  grant  which  gave 
Spenser  his  title  to  Eilcolman,  one  of 
these  troublesome  factions,  headed  by 
the  Earl  of  Desmond,  had  lately  been 
quelled.  The  earl  himself  had  been  put 
to  death,  and  his  domain,  which  was 
immense,  embracing  a  large  portion  of 
the  county  of  Mnnster,  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  had  been  vested  in  the  Orown. 
Thb  territory  Elizabeth  endeavored  so 
to  distribute  among  her  English-born 
subjects  as  to  strengthen  her  government 
in  the  rebellious  district.  In  carrying 
out  this  policy,  she  issued  grants  to 
whomsoever  she  chose,  empowering 
those  parties,  to  buy  up  portions  of  the 
confiscated  estate,  on  condition  of  actual 
settlement  thereon,  at  the  low  price  of 
two-pence  per  acre.  A  subsequent  re- 
bellion unaer  Tyrone  and  his  confede-< 
rates,  which  was  quelled  not  long  after, 
brought  half  a  million  of  acres  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  into  market  in  the  same 
manner,  and  thus  Englishmen  became 
landlords  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  as  they 
are  to  this  day. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  have 
brought  the  life  of  Spenser,  his  fairy 
home  at  Eilcolman  was  flourishing,  like 
a  vineyard  of  Naples,  on  the  breast  of  a 
volcano.  A  new  insurrection,  kindled 
from  Tyrone^s  rebellion  in  the  north, 
suddenly  broke  out  in  the  south,  during 
the  progress  of  which,  a  lineal  heir  of 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  attempted  to  oust 
the  English  possessors  of  the  estate. 
Backed  by  a  wild  mob— ^*  the  rough  rug- 
headed  Kernes''  of  Irehind— be  surprised 
Eilcolman  Oastle  and  burnt  it.  Spenser 
and  his  wife  had  brief  notice,  and  es- 
caped ;  but,  in  the  confusion,  an  infant 
child  of  the  poet  was  left  behind,  and 
perished  in  the  conflagration.  Spenser 
made  good  his  flight  to  England,  and 
three  months  afterwards,  January  16th, 
1699,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  died  in 
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London.  During  those  three  months, 
for  reasons  which  we  can  only  conject- 
ure, but  which  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
he  had  lived  obscurely.  Yet,  at  his 
death  he  was  publicly  and  duly  honored. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  gave  him  a  costly 
funeral,  and  his  remains  were  laid  near 
those  of  Ohaucer,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

On  reviewing  what  is  left  us  of  the 
biography  of  Spenser,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  define  a  pretty  satisfactory  outline  of 
his  character  as  a  man.  In  his  case  we 
are  not  much  troubled  by  those  incon- 
sistent traits  which  render  some  charac- 
ters hard  to  draw.  It  is  noticeable  that 
throughout  his  whole  life,  he  was  de- 
pendent, for  worldly  advancement,  on 
the  bountiful  love  and  admiration  of  a  few 
good  friends— Harvey — Sidney — ^Leices- 
ter— and  the  queen.  It  is  noticeable 
that  his  acquisitions  of  wealth  and  honors, 
and  his  poetical  achievements,  made  him 
but  few  enemies;  and  that  those  who 
laid  blocks  in  the  way  of  his  advance- 
ment at  court,  appear  to  have  done  so 
from  partisan,  and  not  personal,  motives. 
In  his  day  great  license  was  allowed  to 
satire,  and  it  so  happened  that  its  keen- 
est arrows  were  levelled  at  his  nearest 
fHends.  Harvey,  especially,  was  a  shin- 
ing mark  for  the  crossbow  of  Kash,  and 
was  "  punched  full  of  deadly  holes ;''  but 
Spenser  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
himself  sufficiently  disagreeable  or  ridi- 
culous to  give  any  point  to  the  wit  of 
malice.  In  his  own  poetical  attempts  at 
satire,  the  wit  is  not  pungent  nor  the 
application  close — it  is  that  diffused 
satire  of  classes  and  conditions  of  men 
which  does  not  betray  the  hand  of '^a 
special  good  hater." 

To  his  youthful  love  affair  he  makes 
various  allusions  in  his  writings,  and  in 
a  poem  written  shortly  after  it,  treats  it, 
under  feigned  names,  at  some  length; 
yet  without  asperity  or  any  bitternes^ 
save  the  bitterness  of  a  too  aspiring  and 
disappointed  affection,  for  which  he 
blames  no  one  but  himself.  But  many 
years  afterwards,  we  find  him,  on  occa- 
sion of  his  marriage,  honoring  the  reci- 
procated affection  of  his  new  love  with 
a  nuptial  song,  whiph,  in  exuberance  of 
imagery  and  brilliancy  of  spirit,  is  not 
surpassed — perhaps  not  equalled — ^by 
the  same  number  of  lines  anywhere  else 
in  all  his  works. 

Another  illustration  of  his  temper  may 
be  found  in  a  literary  affair  in  which  he 
took  part.  At  a  certain  time  Sidney, 
Harvey,  and  Dyer,  formed  a  proiect, 
which  was  no  lees  than  that  of  baniahing 
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rhyme  and  aocented  rhythm  from  Eng- 
B^  prosody,  and  gabetitnting  in  their 
•tead  a  species  of  hexameter  yerse.  This 
andaoioQs  attempt  proved — as  we  believe 
that  all  such  attempts  will  prove — a 
failure.  The  Saxon  mind,  from  what- 
ever cause  we  may  choose  to  assign, 
does  not,  cannot,  and  will  not  move  in 
snch  a  measure.  The  thing  has  been 
repeatedly  tried,  until  it  has  become  jnst 
anttleless  than  certain,  that  Uie  poet 
who  attempts  a  work  m  English  hexam- 
eters thereby  foredooms  his  own  defeat; 
and  we  can  half  forgive  the  venomous- 
ness  of  Nash,  ix^oonsideration  of  a  sound 
remark  which  he  made  at  that  time, 
namely,  that  ^^  the  hexameter,  though  a 
gentleman  of  an  ancient  house,  was  not 
likely  to  thrive  in  this  dime  of  ours,  the 
eoil  being  too  craggy  to  set  his  plou^ 
in.'*  Spenser's  private  judgment  does 
not  appear  to  have  approved  the  innova- 
tion, vet  in  deference  to  his  friends,  and 
•*  fondly  overcome  by  Sidney's  charm,'' 
he  \sai  a$;ide,  for  a  time,  his  great  work, 
"The  Fairy  Queen,"  and  wrote  hexa- 
meters. 

Then,  again,  the  ftirads  on  wh<Hn 
Spenser's  fbrtune  most  depended,  with 
whom  his  biographers  most  intimately 
associate  him,  and  who,  in  literary  tastes 
and  abilities,  were  congenial,  were  never- 
theless, in  some  respects,  very  different 
men,  and  passed  a  very  different  course 
of  life.  Raleigh  and  Sidney  were  stir- 
ring men  of  the  times,  and  the  times 
offered  tbem  abundant  opportunities  for 
stirring.  Tlie  court  was  headed  by  a 
queen,  who,  while  she  knew  how  to  re- 
tain her  powtir  drmly,  understood  also 
every  art  of  coquetting  with  it,  and 
contrived  to  perpetuate,  even  to  old  age, 
a  game  highly  exciting  and  alluring  to 
whosoever  of  her  subjects  were  chival- 
rous, accomplished  and  intriguing.  Eli- 
zabeth had  a  shrewd  eye  for  all  that  a 
woman  admires  in  a  man.  '  Being  inor- 
dinately fond  of  flattery,  she  made  pre- 
cisely that  use  of  her  royal  power  in  her 
court,  which  a  belle  makes  of  her  beauty 
in  a  ball-room ;  conseouently,  her  court 
furnished  a  brilliant  field  for  die  achieve- 
ments of  men,  who,  to  the  graces  of  the 
beau,  added  the  genius  of  the  diplomat- 
ist. Then,  too,  the  world  abroad  was 
alive  with  action.  America,  not  half 
discovered,  hung  like  a  dominion  in  the 
evening  clouds,  just  efficiently  defined 
to  allure  adventurous  spirits  in  quest  of 
all  manner  of  golden  imaginations.  Up 
the  northern  Atlantic  came  sweeping, 
in  a  seven-mile  oreseent,  the  Spanish 


Armada,  breathing  out  threatenings,  and 
horribly  armed  with  death  and  hell  tor- 
ture. On  the  southern  main,  the  Spanish 
plate  fleet,  bearing  millions  of  treasure, 
and  doubtfully  convoyed,  tempted  repri- 
eals.  In  Ireland,  rebellion  and  confusion 
abounded;  and,  on  the  Continent,  Oa- 
tholio  and  Protestant  had  each  other  by 
the  throat.  Of  such  like  afiairs,  Balei|^ 
and  Sidney  saw  much,  and  were  a  part. 
They  were  men  of  bravery  and  spirit, 
who  craved  action,  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  England  were 
mostly  the  rainy-day  labors  of  minds 
laid  on  the  shelf  by  misfortune,  and  too 
restless  to  remain  idle.  With  these  men, 
and  in  these  times,  Spenser's  lot  was 
oast ;  yet  the  inspiration  of  these  men 
and  times  he  reflected  and  illustrated, 
not  at  all  in  his  own  exploits,  but  only  in 
the  adventures  of  elfin  knights  and  ladies, 
the  creations  of  his  imagination. 

And  now,  going  back  to  the  paragraph 
where  we  left  his  remains  reposing  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  what  does  all  that 
intervenes,  in  its  relation  to  his  character, 
indicate  respecting  him?  What  else  can 
it  indicate  than  that  he  was  a  roan  sin- 
gularly gentle,  modest,  loving,  tractable, 
prudent,  and  forgiving — a  man  as  little 
tinctured  with  selfish  and  unkind  passion 
as  any  man?  Had  he  been  different — 
had  he  possessed,  in  any  considerable 
degree,  the  incompatible  and  uncompro- 
mising qualities  of  Dante,  or  Milton,  or 
Byron,  could  he  have  gone  through  life 
so  smoothly,  and  left  behind  him  so  clear 
a  record  ? 

Yet,  til  ere  are  one  or  two  accusations 
brought  against  him  which  should  not  be 
passed  over.  During  the  tenure  of  his 
estate  in  Ireland,  he  is  accused,  on  the 
authority  of  existing  legal  documents, 
of  having  attempted  to  add  u]:\justly  to 
his  possessions.  He  also  wrote,  in  1596, 
a  political  treatise  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
in  which  he  strongly  advocates  the  ex- 
ercise of  Elizabeth^s  arbitrary  power. 
Neither  the  documents  nor  the  treatise 
re&rred  to  are  within  our  reach,  and 
how  far  they  compromise  the  character 
of  Spenser  we  cannot  judge.  We  de»re 
not  to  fashion  an  ideal  character  for 
him,  but  to  ascertain  the  strict  truth 
respecting  him.  Notwithstanding  his  fair 
fame,  he  might  have  been,  in  some  things, 
imgentle  and  unjust.  We  know  that 
very  good  men  have  done  things  that 
were  very  wrong;  yet  we  know  that 
it  is  unfair  to  judge  any  man  by  one  or 
two  particular  instances  of  conduct. 
Conduct  indicates  character  ooly  to  hr 
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as  it  indicates  that  which  is  natiye  and 
habitual ;  and  obaraoter  is  to  be  Justly 
drawn  only  by  a  large  induction  from  aU 
the  facts  that  can  be  known  about  a 
man.  All  men  who  give  charity  are  not 
equally  benevoleut ;  nor  all  who  commit 
murder  equally  depraved.  Neither  the 
treatment  which  king  David  showed  to 
Uriah,  nor  the  tears  of  Nero  over  a  death 
warrant,  nor  the  throwing  an  open  pen- 
knife at  a  Aiend,  by  Henry  Martyn,  can 
be  accepted  as  deflecting  the  main  drift 
of  testimony  respecting  those  men.  But 
without  a  basis  of  fiicts  it  is  idle  to  spe- 
culate on  the  conduct  of  Spenser  in 
Ireland.  Let  us  say  no  more  than  that 
the  enormity  of  his  offences  cannot,  for 
obvious  reasons,  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstances  which  attended  his  expul- 
sion from  Eilcolman  Oastle — ^in  his  posi- 
tion, an  angel  of  light  would  have  been 
as  ruthlessly  expelled — and  that  the  fact 
that  his  political  treatise,  however  Ma- 
ohiayellan,  was  not  published  by  him- 
self, but  came  to  light  long  after  his 
death,  gives  him  the  benefit  of  a  very 
important  doubt. 


The  work  of  Dr.  Hart  embraces  a 
•ketch  of  the  life  of  Spenser,  with  notices 
o^  and  quotations  from  all  his  principal 
miscellaneous  peoms.  The^  matters 
occupy  about  one-fonrth  of  the  volume. 
The  remainder  is  an  essay  on  the  **  Fairy 
Queen."  This  essay  comprises  critical 
and  historical  notices,  and  an  elaborate 
re-construction  of  the  poem,  wherein  the 
essayist,  with  the  design  of  giving  a 
view  of  the  whole  work  in  a  small  com- 
pass, hurries  forward  the  story  in  his 
own  words,  interspersed  with  frequent, 
though  not  long,  quotations  from  the 
poem.  Many  things  episodical  are  passed 
by;  but  Uie  thread  or  the  plot  is  carried 
through  to  the  end.  The  labor  of  ren- 
dering Spenser^s  great  work  in  an  abbre- 
▼iated  form  is,  on  the  whole,  ably  and 
faithfully  accomplished ;  and  it  has  ob- 
viously been  a  labor  lightened  by  a  devout 
love  and  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the 
poet.  Something  of  the  design  and  spirit 
of  the  essayist  may  be  gaUiered  from  the 
following  quotation ; — 

"  To  catch  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  concrete  and  poetical  symbols  of  the 
author;  to  extract  from  the  flower  of 
poesy,  and  present  in  marketable  form 
the  honey  which  it  contains ;  to  present 
to  the  imagination  such  pictures  as  should 
tend  to  cnltivato  and  elevate  l^e  taste, 
and  enkindle  in  the  heart  a  love  for  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true;  to 


give  so  much  of  the  stoiy  as  to  make  the 
characters  and  pictures  intelligible  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  without  tailing  from 
the  poem  the  zest  of  novelty  to  those 
who  may  have  the  leisure  and  the  inclin- 
ation to  read  it  for  themselves,  and  with- 
out wearying  those  who  have  read  it 
already;  to  penetrate  the  instructive 
mysteries  of  Belphoabe,  and  Amoret, 
and  Britomart,  and  Florimel ;  this,  let  it 
be  said,  has  required  something  beyond 
mere  verbal  criticism,  or  historicaf  and 
grammatical  illustrations.  It  has  been 
necessary  rather  to  abstract  the  mind 
from  the  piles  of  erudition  with  which 
the  subject  is  loaded,  and  to  read  the 
poem  as  the  Christian  should  read  his 
teble^  with  a  perpetual  appeal  to  the 
silent  expositor  within." 

tt  is  evident,  on  every  page,  that  the 
taste  of  Dr.  Hart  is  hiehly  congenial  to 
the  romantic  and  chivalrous  character  of 
Spenser^s  poem.  One  proof  of  this  is, 
the  care  with  which  he  renders,  in  his 
own  words,  his  conceptions  of  the  poet's 
principal  female  personages.  We  quote 
what  we  find  most  detachable : — 

**  Spenser  excels  in  his  female  clutracters. 
He  possessed  not  only  the  genius  requi- 
site for  the  snccessfal  delineation  of  cha- 
racters generally,  bnt  in  a  special  manner 
that  goodness  of  heart  without  which 
there  can  be  no  proper  appreciation  of 
the  mystery  of  woman.  *  *  » 
Britomart  was  the  only  daughter  of  her 
father,  the  king  of  Wales.  Merlin,  the 
gpreat  Magician,  had  made  for  this  king  a 
magic  mirror,  in  which  he  could  see  both 
the  distant  and  the  future.  No  foe  could 
ever  attack  his  kingdom  unawares,  be- 
cause the  king  always  saw  them  in  his 
mirror  long  ere  they  approached  the 
border.  Bntomart  had  been  a  sort  of 
^Di  Vernon^  in  her  time,  and  had  given 
Dan  Onpid  bold  defiance.  But  happening 
to  stroll  one  day  into  her  father^s  closet, 
she  took  it  into  her  head  to  look  into 
this  wondrous  mirror,  which  could  bring 
into  the  field  of  vision  whatever  scene 
the  wishes,  interests,  or  circumstances, 
of  the  beholder  might  happen  to  suggest. 
It  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  subtle 
essences  which  compose  a  young  maiden's 
heart.  Whether  Britomart  was  governed 
by  anything  more  than  mere  idle  curio- 
sity it  IB  impossible  to  say.  The  idea  of 
a  hudkind  surely  had  never  yet  occupied 
her  thoughts.  Bat  yet  as  she  gazed  in 
the  mirror  there  came  before  her,  in  the 
distance,  the  vision  of  a  knight,  of  whom 
an  elaborate  description  is  given.  It 
was  the  portrait  of  one  whom  she  had 
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neyer  seen.  Upon  his  shield  was  the 
name  Artega^l.  That  was  all  she  knew 
or  oould  learn  of  him. 

TbenceforUa  the  feather  lo  her  loftj  ereit, 
'Ruffed  of  Lore,  'gao  slowly  to  ayale ; 
And  her  proud  portance  and  her  princely  gest, 
With  irhtch  the  erst  triumphM,  noir  did  quafl : 
Sad,  solemn,  sour,  and  Aill  of  f&ncies  firatt 
She  waxed :  yet  wist  she  neither  how  nor  why ; 
She  wist  not,  silly  maid,  what  she  did  ail, 
Tet  wist  ehe  was  not  well  at  ease,  perdy*; 
Tet  thought  It  was  not  love,  but  soma  melancholy. 

Henceforth  the  quiet  of  her  breast  ia 
disturbed.  She  is  in  love  with  a  mere 
shadow.  Bat  shadow  implies  substance, 
and  the  shadow  of  Arfcegal,  seen  in  the 
mirror,  has  its  representatiye  in  a  real 
Artegfli  somewhere  in  or  out  of  fairy- 
land. At  last  under  the  advice  of  Mer- 
lin, whose  cave  she  visits,  she  resolves 
to  go  forth  equipped  as  a  knight,  in 
quest  of  the  unknown  and  noble  stranger 
whom  she  had  seen  in  the  mirror." 

The  next  is  a  different  character,  and 
more  studied  in  the  delineation — Bsl- 
FHosBE — a  woman  "having  all  the  grace 
and  delicacy  of  her  sex,  without  its  de- 
pendence— ^not  like  Britomart,  unloving, 
because  she  has  not  seen  the  right  one, 
or  not  appearing  to  others  to  love  be* 
cause  she  successfully  conceals  her  feel- 
ings— ^but  one  who  can  pity  the  mis- 
fortunes, or  admire  the  noble  qualities, 
of  a  man  as  she  would  those  of  a  woman ; 
who  does  not  love,  because  in  the  com- 
position of  her  heart  there  is  no  mixture 
of  that  subtle  element  on  which  love 
feeds ;  whose  want  of  love  is  not  want 
of  feeling,  nor  the  result  of  disappoint- 
ment, much  less  of  chagrin ;  who  can 
sympathize  with  the  pains,  and  alleviate 
the  distresses,  of  a  wounded  squire,  as 
she  would  those  of  a  younger  brother ; 
in  whose  bosom  there  is  no  latent  unde- 
veloped want ;  to  whose  eyes  the  magic 
mirror  of  Merlin  would  reveal  only  a 
group  of  sisterly  nymphs,  or  a  medicinal 
herb,  or  a  wounded  deer ;  in  whose  ten- 
der and  graceful  stalk  (to  vary  yet  once 
more  the  expression)  neither  the  germ 
has  been  retarded  by  late  spring,  nor  the 
bud  blasted  by  untimely  frost,  nor  the 
flower  already  faded  and  fallen,  but  its 
sap,  by  native  constitution,  contains  only 
that  element  which  produces  branches 
and  leaves — a  plant  flowerless,  indeed, 
but  graceful,  unchanging,  perennial, 
green.  Belphosbe  is  not  a  perfect  wo- 
man. Her  imperfection,  however,  is  of 
a  kind  which  makes  her  more  admirable, 
though  leas  interesting.    In  proportion 


as  she  ia  less  womanly  she  is  more  an- 
gelic." 

Under  the  character  of  Belphosbe  in 
the  poem,  Spenser  compliments  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Here  is  Amobbt  : — "  By  the  Amoret 
of  Spenser,  we  are  to  understand  one 
whose  perfections  and  imperfections  are 
the  counterpart  of  her  sister^s  [Bel- 
phoebe^s]  ;  who  is  both  less  angelio  and 
more  womanly;  who  is  made  to  love 
and  to  be  loved ;  who  finds  not  only  her 
happiness,  but  her  honor  and  her  proteo- 
tion,  in  a  feeling  of  dependence  upon 
another;  *  *  *  Amoret  is  a  being 
too  earnest  to  be  coy,  too  confiding  to 
be  jealous.  She  bestows  her  love  not  as 
a  boon  to  another,  but  as  a  necessary 
gratification  to  herself.  Her  love  is 
twice  blessed.  It  blesseth  her  that  gives, 
and  him  that  takes.  Her  repose  b  not 
inward  and  within  herself,  but  ontward 
upon  another.  She  experiences  a  high 
gratification  in  knowing  that  she  is  lov^ 
but  a  still  higher  one  in  loving." 

Flobimsl:-— "Her  name  (meaning 
flawen  and  honey)  indicates  truly  that 
union  of  sweetness  and  delicacy  which 
resides  in  her  person.  It  breathes  of  the 
freshness  at  once  of  Flora  and  Sylva, 
and  those  unstudied  graces  which  spring 
from  nature,  rather  than  those  which 
result  from  cultivated  and  artificial  life." 

Mirabel  : — "  What  Spenser  meant  by 
Mirabel,  perhaps  it  might  not  be  courte- 
ous to  say.  Perhaps,  also,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary. ♦  *  •  It  is,  I  believe,  not 
uncommon  for  the  woman  that  trifles,  to 
be  trifled  with  just  about  the  time  that 
she  begins  to  be  serious.    *    *    * 

In  prime  of  yoathftil  years,  when  first  the  flower 
Of  beauty  gan  to  bad,  and  bloom  delight; 
And  nature  me  endued  with  plenteous  dower 
or  all  her  gift),  that  pleased  each  llTlng  sight : 
I  was  beloved  by  many  a  gentle  Knight, 
And  sued  and  sought  with  all  the  service  due ; 
Full  many  a  one  for  me  deep  groaned  and  tigh*t, 
And  to  the  door  of  death  for  sorrow  drew, 
Oomplaining  cvt  of»  am,  that  would  not  on  them  rae. 

But  let  them  lore  that  list,  or  lire  or  die ; 
Me  list  not  die  for  any  lover's  dole : 
Ne  list  me  leave  my  lovdd  liberty 
To  pity  him  that  lUt  to  play  the  fool : 
To  love  myself  I  learned  had  in  schooL 
Thus  I  trliimphed  long  in  lover's  pain. 
And  sitting  careless  on  the  scorner*s  stool. 
Did  laugh  at  thcee  that  did  lament  and  plain: 
But  all  Is  now  repaid  with  interest  again. 

MirabePs  character  sticks  right  out. 
But  here  is  BADiaum),  still  more  strongs 
minded: — 
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Vm  cMMt  th^  My,  9t  Ihli  b«r  emd  bata^ 
l0  ibr  th«  Mke  of  B«Uoduit  the  bold, 
To  whom  she  bore  most  ferreDt  lore  of  late 
And  voodd  bim  by  all  the  ways  she  could : 
Bat  when  she  saw  at  last  that  he  ne  wouU, 
Fbr  ovght  or  noni^t,  be  woo  mito  her  will, 
8tm  tant4  her  lore  to  hatred  manifold. 
And  for  bis  sake  yowed  to  do  all  the  01 
Wbkh  ahe  oonld  do  to  Knig hto ;  which  now  she  dofli 


Prince  Arthur,  in  his  knightly  wan- 
derings, comes  to  a  halt  before  the  castle- 
gate  of  a  most  rancorous  and  atrocious- 
minded  *^ Soudan  ;*^  and  sends  in  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  venomous  Pagan  to  come 
oat  and  fight  him. 

Wherewith  the  Soodan,  all  with  fbiy  Araogbt, 
Swearing  and  banning  most  blasphdmoosly, 
Commanded  straight  his  armor  to  be  broni^t: 
And  mounting  straight  upon  a  chariot  high, 
(With  Iron  wheels  and  hooks  armed  dreadfidly, 
And  drawn  of  cruel  steeds  which  he  had  fed 
With  flesh  of  men,  whom  through  fell  tyranny 
He  slaughtered  had,  and  ere  they  were  half  dead, 
Their  bodies  to  his  beasts  for  provender  had  spread.) 

80  forth  became  all  In  a  coat  of  plate 
Burnished  with  bloody  rust,  whiles  on  the  green 
The  Briton  Arinco  him  ready  did  awiUt 
In  glistering  arms  right  goodly  well  beseen— 

In  the  Soudan,  Spenser  typifies  Philip 
of  Spain,  and  his  chariot  is  the  Spanish 
Armada.  The  Soudan  attacks  and 
wounds  Prince  Arthur  with  missiles,  but 
the  prince,  mounted  on  horseback,  finds 
hia  adversary  inaccessible,  in  his  scythe- 
armed  chariot,  to  spear  or  sword.  His 
horse  too  shies,  and  he  is  completely 
foiled.  But  he  carries  an  enchanted 
shield,  which,  ordinarily  he  keeps  cov- 
ered with  a  case  of  cloth : — 

At  last,  fhMn  his  Tictorloos  shield  he  drew 
The  TeU  which  did  his  [iU]  powerful  light  Im- 
peach; 
And  coming  ftill  before  his  [the  Soudan's]  horses* 
Tiew, 
A«  tiiey  upon  hhn  pressed.  It,  plain,  to  them  did 
shew. 

Like  lightning  flash  that  hath  the  gaser  homed, 
80  did  the  sight  thereof  their  sense  dismay, 
That  back  again  upon  themselves  they  turned, 
And  with  their  rider  ran  perforce  away : 
Ne  could  the  Soudan  them  from  flying  stay 
With  reins  or  wonted  rule,  as  well  he  knew : 
Nought  feardd  they  what  he  could  do  or  SAy, 
But  th*  only  fear  that  was  before  their  rlew; 
Vrom  which  like  masdd  deer  dismayfully  they  flew. 

Vast  did  they  fly  as  them  their  feet  could  bear, 
High  oTer  hlUs,  and  lowly  orer  dales, 
As  they  were  foUowed  of  their  former  Ibar :  * 
In  Tain  the  Pagan  bans  and  swears  and  rails. 
And  back  with  both  his  hands  unto  him  hales 


The  resty  reins,  regarded  now  no  more : 
He  to  them  calls  and  speaks,  yet  nought  araOa ; 
They  bear  him  not,  they  hare  forgot  his  lore ; 
But  go  whieh  way  they  Uat ;  their  guide  they  hare 
forlore. 

Such  was  the  tatj  of  these  headstrong  steeds. 
Soon  as  the  Infantas  sun-like  shield  they  saw. 
That  all  obedience,  both  to  words  and  deeds, 
They  quite  forgot,  and  scorned  all  former  law: 
Through  woods  and  rocks  and  mountains  they 

did  draw 
The  iron  chariot  and  the  wheels  did  tear, 
And  tossed  the  Paynlm  without  fear  or  awe ; 
From  side  to  side,  they  tossed  him  here  and 

there. 
Crying  to  them  in  Tain  that  nonld  his  crying  hear. 

Tet  still  the  Prince  pursubd  him  close  behind. 
Oft  making  offer  him  to  smite,  but  found 
No  easy  means  according  to  his  mind ; 
At  last  they  hare  all  oTerthrown  to  ground 
Quite  topside  tnrry,  and  the  Pagan  lK>und 
Amongst  the  iron  hooks  and  grapples  keen 
Tom  all  to  rags  and  rent  with  many  a  wound ; 
That  no  whole  piece  of  him  was  to  be  seen. 
But  scattered  all  about  and  strewed  upon  the  green. 

This  very  spirited  passage  breathes 
the  fierce  delight  with  which  the  whole 
English  nation  regarded  the  overthrow 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  It  has,  to  our 
appreciation,  a  touch  of  the  comic,  which 
perhaps  was  not  intended  by  *^  the  sag« 
and  serious  Spenser.'*  We  Americans, 
with  our  enlarged  ideas  of  railroad  tra- 
velling, would  not  call  the  catastrophe 
that  involved  the  blasphemous  *'  Soudan," 
such  a  very  bad  smash-up — only  one 
oar  cleaned  of  the  trucks,  and  the  brake- 
man  killed. 

Once  again  we  will  allow  Spenser  to 
speak  for  himself,  in  a  passage,  respect- 
ing which  we  will  say  no  more  than 
that  nothing  else  ever  need  be  quoted  in 
vindication  of  his  poetical  genius.  Ar- 
ohimago,  an  enchanter,  sends  an  attend- 
ant Spirit  to*  the  house  of  Sleep  to  pro- 
cure for  him  a  dream.    The  Spirit 

— MaUng  speedy  way  through  spersM  air. 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deep, 
To  Morpheus*  house  doUi  hastily  repair. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  full  steep 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peep, 
His  dwelling  is ;  there  Tethys  his  wet  bed 
Doth  oyer  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steep 
In  silTcr  dew  his  ever  drooping  head. 
Whiles  sad  night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth 
spread: 

Whosa  double  gates  he  flodeth  lockdd  fast ; 
The  one  fair  flramed  of  burnished  ivory. 
The  other  all  with  silver  overcast; 
And  wakefhl  dogs  before  them  far  do  lie. 
Watching  to  banish  care,  their  enemy. 
Who  oft  la  wont  to  trouble  gentle  sleep. 
By  them  the  Sprite  doth  pass  in  quietly, 
And  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowndd  deep 
In  drowsy  fit  he  finds ;  of  nothing  he  takes  keep. 
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And  more  to  I«H  bJm  lo  hii  slumber  toft, 

A  trlaklioff  etream  from   high  rook  tomMing 

down, 
And  eyer  drinlfaig  rate  upon  the  loft, 
lllxt  with  a  murmuring  wind,  much  like  the 

found 
Of  iwarmlng  beei  did  cnit  him  in  a  awown. 
No  other  noise,  nor  people's  troubled  cries, 
As  still  are  wont  t'annoy  the  walldd  town, 
Might  there  be  heard ;  but  careless  Quiet  Uci 
If  rapt  in  eternal  silence  fiur  from  enemies. 

There  are  doubtless  many  before 
whose  eyes  this  article  will  come,  who 
know  little  or  nothing  about  the  ^^  Fairy 
Queen."  Let  us  therefore,  before  we 
leave  the  poem,  sketch,  briefly,  the  plan 
ofit:— 

Spenser  laid  out  his  work  in  twelve 
Books,  six  only  of  which  he  lived  to 
complete.  Each  of  these  books  is  occu- 
pied with  the  adventures  of  a  particular 
Kniglit,  who  goes  forth  as  the  champion 
of  a  particular  virtue ;  and  the  accessory 
personages  who  appear,  illustrate,  in 
their  characters  and  condnct,  the  virtod 
(or  its  oppoHites)  treated  of  in  the  book 
in  which  they  appear.  Each  of  the 
ohampion  Knights  figures  prominently 
in  a  book  by  himself,  and  then  goes  off 
the  stage,  or  appears  afterwards  as  an 
accessory  character. 

This  explanation  does  not  make  mani- 
fest  the  connection  between  the  books,  nor 
the  pertinence  of  the  title  to  the  whole. 
But  Spenser  did  not  finish  his  design. 
He  completed  six  books,  onlv,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  twelfth  that  lie  proposed 
to  give  his  readers  a  view  of  his  whole 
plan.  This  appears  from  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Kaleigh,  wherein  he  says: — 
"  The  beginning,  therefore  of  my  history, 
if  it  were  to  be  told  by  an  historiogra- 
pher, sliould  be  the  twelfth-book,  which 
is  the  last;  where  I  devise  that  the 
Fairy  Queen  kept  her  annual  feast  twelve 
days,  upon  which  several  days  the  occa- 
sion of  the  twelve  several  adventures 
happened" — not  the  adventures  them- 
selves, but  the  "o«Mww/i"  or  cause  of 
them—for  these  several  Knights  or 
champions  who  go  through  these  adven- 
tures, are  subjects  of  the  Faiiy  Qneen 
aent  out  by  her  on  **  occasion,"  and  are 
abroad  occupied  for  various  periods. 

The  ingenuity  of  Spenser  enabled  him 
to  make  these  pattern  Knights  not  only 
illustrate  the  several  ^drtues  of  Holiness, 
Temperance,  Chastity,  Justice,  &c.  but 
to  typify  actual  personages.  In  the 
course  of  the  poem  we  find  that  the  Fairy 
Queen  is  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  royal 
character,  and  Belphcebe,  the  same,  in 


her  character  of  ^  a  moBt  virtuous  and 
beautiful  lady."  Prince  Arthur,  the 
Fairy  Queen^s  most  magnificent  Knight, 
is  the  Earl  of  Leicester;  Artegal,  the 
Knight  of  Justioe,  is  Sidney ;  the  ^^  Sou- 
dan" is  Philip,  as  we  have  seen  &o. 
Thus,  his  allegory  becomes  in  many  places 
a  double  allegory,  and  the  whole  forms 
a  metrical  romance,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  great  length,  is  carried  for- 
ward with  wonderfid  facility  and  rapidity, 
introducing  us  to  knights,  ladies,  pages, 
squires,  Saracens,  enchanters,  enchan- 
tresses, witches,  spirits,  dreams,  dra- 
gons, wild-beasts,  blatant-beasts,  giants, 
satyrs,  wild-men,  iron-men,  fishermen, 
mermaids,  shepherds,  shepherdesses, 
nymphs,  graces,  amazons,  hermits, 
palmers,  old  Proteus  and  Lnnumerable 
personified  virtues  and  vices. 

And  now  come  we  to  a  point  which  has 
been  much  discussed  among  critics:  Why 
does  this  great  poem,  which  seems  the 
very  embodiment  of  all  that  is  romantic, 
I  wild,  and  beautiful  in  the  old  Gothic  fic- 
j  tion,  remain,  in  onr  day,  so  much  in  the 
.  background  of  pablioity  ? — Why  is  not 
'  Spenser  as  much  read  as  Shakespeare  and 
Milton?    In  fertility  of  invention  is  he 
surpassed  by  Shakespeare,  or  equalled  by 
Milton? — or  in  the  genuine  poetical  value 
of  his  materials,  and  tlie  moral  purity 
and  beauty  of  his  creations,  has  he  any- 
thing to  fear  from  the  comparison  ?  yet 
it  is  evident  that  "  The  Fairy  Qneen"  is 
not  read,  as  "  Hamlet,"  and  "  Paradise 
Lo?t,"  are  read. 

In  explanation  of  this  fact,  various 
reasons  have  been  assigned ;  such  as  the 
obsolete  language,  the  allegory,  and  the 
great  length  of  the  poem.  But  the  suc- 
cesses of  Shakespeare,  Bunyan,  and  Mil- 
ton, are  sufficient  to  set  aside  these  ob- 
jections. Dr.  Hart,  near  the  close  of 
his  essay,  offers  a  few  observations  of 
his  own  on  this  point.  He  thinks  that 
Spenser's  want  of  entire  success  is  due 
to  a  want  of  art  in  one  particular — ^that 
his  fertile  imagination  presented  him  so 
rapidly  with  new  scenes  and  adventures, 
that  he  neglected  to  mark  his  transitions 
clearly  and  boldly — that  ^^he  enters  so 
fully  into  the  present  scene  that  he  for- 
gets the  one  just  past  or  just  to  come. 
The  storv-teller  should  be  to  some  extent 
like  a  showman.  To  pull  successfully 
the  wires,  he  should  stand  apart,  behind 
the  scenes.  •  *  ♦  •  ♦  To  be  so 
enwrapped  in  the  subject  as  to  forget 
your  audience,  is  to  reckon  without  your 
host.  Spenser  is  so  absorbed  with  what 
is  immediately  in  hand,  his  imagination 
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Is  so  emnpletelj  engrossed  with  the  pre- 
sent object,  that  the  wants  of  the  reader 
'  are  forgotten.    The  reader  b  precipitated 
from  one  scene  to  another,  without  any 
SHffioient  warning  or  preparation.     He 
oonseqnently  gets  bewildered." 
I    '  This  is  just  criticism,  so  far  as  it  sets 
!  foorth  a  faolt  of  Spenser;  bat  does  it 
]  thoroughly  explain  why  he  is  not  uni- 
l  Tersally  read?    Shakespeare,  also,  is  no* 
\  torionsly  careless  of  the  order  and  con- 
tneotion  of  his  scenes;  and  writes  on  in 
the  same  absorbed  and  self-forgetfiil  man* 
ner;  while  Milton,  on  the  other  hand, 
betnys    more    self >  consciousness    and 
artistioal   design   to   the    reader   than 
jdther  Shakespeare  or  Spenser.     Yet, 
of  the  three  poets,  Shakespeare,  unques- 
tioDAbly,  is  the  most  universally  appre- 
ciated.   The  exposition  of  Dr.  Hart  does 
not  wholly  satisfy  us.    Let  us  observe 
how  authors  obtain  their  readers.   When 
we  take  up  a  book  that  is  new  to  us,  do 
we  genenuly  open  at  the  first  page  and 
read  it  through?    Do  we  not  usually 
reserve  that,  until  we  have  first  dipped 
in  at  random  here  and  there,  and  with- 
out understanding  the  connection,  ascer* 
tained  whether  what  we  have  lighted 
upon  pleases  us?    The  best  writings  of 
the  best  authors  have  a  singular  mag- 
netic power  upon  minds  constituted  to 
appreciate  them.    Open  them  where  you 
will,    you    immediately    happen    upon 
something  that  grapples  your  attention. 
Let  us  try  the  experimeot.     Here  is 
"Hamlet.'*^    Fling  the  book  across  the 
room.    It  has  fallen  open.    Now  go  and 
read  the  first  sentence  that  you  see : — 

"  A  mnrderer  and  a  rillaln  1 
A  dare  that  U  not  twentieth  part  the  titha 
Of  TOUT  preeddent  lord ;  a  yloe  of  kings  f 
▲  cot  pone  of  the  empire  and  the  rale 
That  from  a  shelf  the  preoione  diadem  f tola 
Aad  pat  it  In  his  pocket  1" 

There  I  you  pick  the  book  up  and  put 
it  in  your  own  pocket,  resolved  to  bor- 
row or  steal  it  till  you  have  read  more. 

This  power  of  seizing  the  attention, 
lives,  alike,  in  the  matter  and  the  man- 
ner of  a  writer — ^and  quite  as  much  in 
the  manner  as  in  the  matter.  In  those 
literary  works,  and  particularly  in  those 
poems  which  are  most  read,  we  always 
find  an  intensely  vital  and  vivifying 
spirit,  compared  with  which,  in  produc- 
ing popular  effect,  unity  and  coherence 
of  design  are  of  secondary  importance. 
The  perception  of  this  fact  has  led  some 
critics  to  the  extreme  of  asserting  that 
manner  is  everything  to  a  poet,  and  that 


"  he  who  executes  best  is  best.**  This  is 
going  too  far.  Be  it  understood  of  our- 
selves that  fine  frenzies  do  not  satisfy 
us,  if  they  are  not  coherent  and  consist- 
ent— ^if  they  do  not  reproduce,  in  new 
combinations  the  true  appearances  of 
the  external  world  and  the  natural  port 
and  gesture  of  the  human  soul.  The 
best  poetry  is  not  only  the  most  spirited, 
but  it  is  the  most  true  to  nature,  the  most 
logical,  the  most  inventive;  it  will  bear  to 
be  read  forcibly,  with  fall  lungs,  and  the 
strong  utterance  of  passion ;  and  it  will 
bear  to  be  read  coolly  and  critically, 
like  a  demonstration  in  geometry.  We 
do  not  say  that  such  poetry  is  the  only 
poetry;  but  that  it  is  the  best.  It  satis- 
nes  the  reason  and  judgment,  it  satisfies 
the  imagination  and  passions,  it  rouses 
and  exalts  the  whole  soul,  it 

Dissolves  ns  into  ecstasies 

And  brings  all  heaven  before  our  eyes, 

it  is  an  eagle-winged  eloquence,  that  first 
comes  down  and  takes  a  strong/  grapple 
on  the  minds  of  men,  with  the  tidons  of 
reason  and  judgment,  and  then  bean 
them  away  on  the  pinions  of  imagina- 
tion. Such  poetry,  once  written,  makes 
itself  known  and  endures.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged as  equally  supreme,  ''o'er  the 
mind's  sunshine  bright  and  warm,"  and 
*'  o'er  reason's  colder  hours." 

In  Spenser's  poetry  we  find  such  puritv 
and  brilliancy  of  materials,  and  such 
fertility  of  invention,  as  have  hardly 
been  excelled ;  but,  in  brilliancy  of  spirit, 
it  does  not  come  up  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard. His  temper  is  not  high-strung. 
He  does  not  deal  with  the  strongest  pas- 
sions in  the  heartiest  manner.  There  ii 
glow  and  feeling,  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  that  divine  ardor,  which  is  rapturous, 
and  which  kindles  rapture.  His  highest 
enthusiasm  is  in  the  Epithalamium.  His 
*'  Fairy  Qaeen"  we  read  with  admiration 
of  its  magnificence,  yet  with  a  feeling 
that  other  poets,  some  of  them  of  much 
less  inventive  genius,  have  achieved  pro- 
founder  effects  in  productions  of  much 
less  compass,  written  with  more  concen- 
trated energy  and  power.  Posterity, 
however,  wUl  not  willingly  let  his  works 
die.  There  will  always  be  those  who 
will  remember,  and  by  their  labors  assist 
others  in  remembering,  the  moral  purity 
and  tenderness,  and  the  bountiful  ideal 
wealth  of  Edmund  Spenser. 

Of  his  own  age  he  was  a  conspicuous 
light,  as  he  is  still  a  shining  illustration. 
His  rank  is  with  Bacon  and  Shakspeare, 
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who,  in  the  same  age,  annexed  to  the 
reahhs  of  human  knowledge  large  conti- 
nents of  thought,  wherein  "  the  whole 
mind  may  orb  about ;"  and,  in  contem- 
plation of  whose  great  works,  we  may 
truly  say  that,  in  that  fortunate  age, 
other  New  Worlds  were  explored  besides 
America.  It  is  a  peculiar  glory  of  Eliza- 
beth that  those  iutellectual  discoverers 
were  her  cotemporaries,  and  that  she  en- 
couraged and  rewarded  them.  Many 
other  sovereigns,  intensely  occupied  with 
the  active  anairs  of  empire,  have  de- 
spised studious  men,  forgetting  ih&t  all 
their  high  and  mighty  pageantry  of  ac- 
tion must  speedily  pass  into  oblivion, 
noless  the  monuments  thereof  are 
bnilded  in  books.  Look  back  over  the 
dilapidations  of  Time.  See  what  an  in- 
significaut  record  of  great  actions  the 
monumental  granite  of  kings  has  been, 
compared  with  the  monumental  language 
of  poets  and  historians.  Granite  cannot 
tell  its  own  age,  and  will  not  burden  its 
dull  faculties  with  human  remembrances. 
The  steps  of  the  pyramids  lead  up  to 
nowhere,  and  sphynxes  have  themselves 


become  riddles.  But  Oheops  and  O^ 
phrenes  are  still  heard  of  in  books.  This 
great  unstable  globe  is  perpetually  turn- 
ing on  its  trunnions,  and  hurrying  every- 
thing around  towards  the  shady  side  of 
earthly  oblivion ;  but  books,  like  ranges 
of  mountains,  are  the  last  objects  that 
cease  to  reflect  the  light  of  one  age  to 
the  eyes  of  another.  Bacon  says,  of 
libraries,  that  they  are  ^^the  shrines 
where  all  the  relics  of  the  ancient  sainCis, 
full  of  true  virtue,  and  that  without  de- 
lusion or  imposture,  are  preserved  and 
reposed."  And  sometimes,  on  opening 
a  volume  of  history,  we  imagine  our- 
selves in  a  sort  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  we  behold  kings,  princes,  nobles, 
warriors,  each  with  the  insignia  of  his 
offices  and  the  trophies  of  his  achieve- 
ments gathered  about  him,  each  in  his 
own  robes  or  armor,  lying  on  his  own 
tomb,  labelled  with  such  an  epitaph  as 
it  pleased  his  successors  to  give  him,  and 
^1  of  them,  in  their  helpless  repose, 
silently  appealing  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  posterity. 


WILLY   AND   I. 

ITTE  grew  together  in  wind  and  rain ; 
« V     We  shared  the  pleasure  and  shared  the  pain ; 
I  would  have  died  for  him,  and  he, 
I  thought,  would  have  done  the  same  for  me — 
Willy  and  II 

Summer  and  winter  found  us  together. 
Through  snow,  and  storm,  and  shiny  weather; 
Together  we  hid  in  the  scented  hay, 
Or  plucked  the  blooms  of  our  English  May — 
Willy  and  1 1 

I  called  him  husband— he  called  me  wife ; 
We  builded  the  dream  of  a  perfect  life : 
He  was  to  conquer  some^  noble  state. 
And  I  was  to  love  him  through  every  fate — 
Willy  andll 

Oh  I  he  was  so  fair  with  his  golden  hair ; 
And  his  breath  was  sweet  as  our  homestead  air. 
My  cheeks  were  red,  so  the  neighbors  said — 
A  thousand  pities  we  were  not  wed — 
Willy  and  1 1 

Now  I  stand  alone  in  the  wind  and  rain. 
With  none  of  the  pleasure  and  all  the  pain. 
I  am  a  beggar,  and  Willy  is  dead, 
And  the  blood  of  another  is  on  his  head^ 
Poor  Willy  and  II 
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HARD    SWEABING    ON    A    CHURCH    STEEPLE: 

nniXMOPHKULLT    TBBATBD    IS    A    BAMBLIira    URTXB    TO    TSB    BDITOB, 
laoM  A  Qunr  uam, 

Ter  omtoni  toiuit  ore  Deos,  Brebomqae,  OhaMqiw, 
T<rgwnlnMiMiM  Heoaten.— JbniD.  It.  010. 

OiLBAV.—"  Toa  Uoght  me  UDguage»  and  my  profit  onH 
Is,  I  know  how  to  corse :  the  red  plague  rid  70a 
for  learning  me  your  language.**— TmPMr. 


Wtooi  a  < 


i  euetom  of  Swearing,  men  eaiOy  lUde  Into  Peijorx;  therefore,  If  fhoa  wooldil  not  be 


peijared,  om  not  to  ewear.— H«a  aoutdi. 
SvsAsnia.    A  icape-plpe  throogh  which  men  let  olT  their  anger,  their  good  breeding,  and  their  moralitjw^ 


slightest  difference.'*  I  Lave  been  bled 
by  a  mosquito  for  half  an  hoar,  without 
wincing ;  and,  when  he  had  become  so 
dropsical  with  the  red  current  of  my 
life,  that  he  could  no  longer  fly,  I  have 
l^n  known  to  capture  and  slay  him 
without  one  word  of  reproach,  or  the 
slightest  malevolence  of  countenance. 
When  the  seediness  of  my  coat  and  the 
shocking  badness  of  my  hat  have  pro- 
cured for  me  the  cut  direct  from  old 
friends  and  fashionable  acquaintances,  I 
have  calmly  buttoned  the  one,  and 
jauntily  adjusting  the  other,  walked  for- 
wards as  iraperturbably  as  if  nothing 
whatever  had  occurred— just  as  the 
moon  continued  shining  ^d  held  the 
even  tenor  of  her  wav,  despite  the 
angry  barkings  of  a  diminutive  cur 
which  had  imbibed  the  notion  she  had 
no  business  to  shine.  Aye,  and  I  have 
been  known — but  sir,  I  will  enumerate 
no  further,  lest  the  countless  instances  I 
could  quote  of  my  invincible  quietude, 
should  keep  me  too  long  away  from  the 
main  subject  of  this  letter. 

I  repeat  it,  then,  I  am  a  very  quiet 
man — a  mild,  tranquil,  unruffled,  bland, 
placid  man;  and  by  some  have  even 
been  thought  phlegmatio. 

But  I  am  also,  in  some  respects,  a 
nervous  man.  I  belong  to  that  unfor- 
tunate chiss  of  persona  whose  acoustic 
ducts  were  too  finely  fashioned  by  na- 
ture in  the  beginning;  over  the  drums 
of  whose  ears  the  parchment  is  either 
too  thin,  or  too  tightly  drawn;  and  I 
am  consequently  the  recipient  of  ptdns 
through  that  channel,  which  seem  well- 
nigh  incredible  to  those  of  less  sensitive 
tympana — pains  as  real  and  racking,  as 
tangible  and  torturous,  as  are  kicks, 
cu£,  and  stripes,  to  others  of  my  fellow- 


Ma.  ft>noB, 

I^AM  a  quiet  man ;  I  may  say,  a  v^ry 
quiet  man.  Rarely,  indeed,  is  mv 
equanimity  of  temper  disturbed;  and, 
though  the  experiment  lias  never  been 
made,  I  feel  an  inward  assurance  that  I 
oonld  go  through— even  a  steamboat  ex- 
plosion— coolly,  calmly,  and  collectedly, 
instead  of  soatteraceously,  as  do  some 
of  a  less  quiet  turn,  and  who  are  always 
found,  at  the  time  of  such  accidents,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  boiler,  or  other  equal- 
ly dangerous  locality.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  papers,  of  the  day  after  the 
disaster,  would  have  my  name  in  the 
list  of  those  gentlemen  who  *^  behaved 
with  great  gadlantry  on  the  occasion;" 
or  among  those  whose  ^^  admirable  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  cool  intrepidity  ena- 
bled them  to  be  of  invaluable  service  to 
the  ladies  on  the  boat,  many  of  whom 
were  on  deck  at  the  moment  of  the 
ahooking  catastrophe."  So,  at  least,  I 
am  sure  it  would  be,  did  iiot  my  pecu- 
liar infirmity — of  which  you  will  pre- 
seotly  know  more— intervene  to  foil  me. 
I  am  known  sir,  in  my  neighborhood, 
as  '^iHB  QUDET  iCAN,"  and  when  I  inform 
yoa  that  I  live  in  the  same  vicinity  with 
three  old  maids,  a  chatty  young  widow, 
and  a  number  of  gossiping  misses,  you 
may  possibly  appreciate  the  intensity  of 
that  placidity  which  has  acquu*ed,  and 
still  maintains  for  me,  a  reputation  so 
enviable  under  these  highly  adverse 
circumstances.  I  have  been  known, 
when  an  awkward  lout  of  a  boy  had 
well-nigh  eradicated  the  corn  upon  my 

gouty  toe,  by  crushing  it  with  his  boot- 
eel,  to  turn  to  his  mamma,  who  sat 
near,  and,  smiling  sweetly,  assure  her 
in  the  blandest  manner  that,  *Mt  was  of 
no  consequence  at  all — made  not  the 
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creatures.     So  snbUe,  refined,  and  ex- 

?nisitelv  delicate  is  my  scDse  of  hearing, 
have  "often  wished,  that  like  the  peo- 
ple of  tbe  moon,  I  had  been  created 
ea^lew. 

The  faintest  echo  from  tlie  tongue  of 
a  termagant,  or  a  scold,  causes  me  in- 
CQDtinently  to  betake  myself  to  my 
heels;  nor  is  it  of  any  avail  that  I 
summon  my  resolution  to  aid  me.  So- 
crates philosophized,  when  Xantippe 
ranted  and  raved  :  but  I  consider  flight 
a  better  thing  than  piiilosophy,  when 
woman  gives  tier  tongue  its  will.  Some 
of  your  street  cries,  in  linked  vocifera- 
tion long  drawn  out,  affect  me  sensibly. 
A  feline  concert  from  an  adjacent  roof^ 
ends  my  repose  for  the  night;  while 
the  cries  of  a  cross  child  or  a  spoiled 
baby,  induce  in  me  certain  snappish  and 
pugnacious  tendencies  which  might  sug- 
gest to  a  timid  mother  the  propriety  of 
binding  me,  in  a  suitable  sum,  to  Keep 
the  peace — first  broken,  be  it  observed, 
by  their  own  darlings.  **  Can  you  pay 
this  little  bill,  to-day,  sir?"  especially  if 
I  cannot — and  I  never  can,  till  "to- 
morrow," or  "the  latter  part  of  next 
week  "—renders  me  a  promising  candi- 
date for  some  friendly  asylum.  The 
tickings  of  a  death-watch  in  the  wall 
cause  me  to  turn  restle&jly  in  bed ;  and 
the  shrill  pipings  of  a  mosquito,  or  the 
buzz  of  a  bee  near  my  ear,  are  more 
dreaded  than  the  concealed  weapons 
they  carry,  in  defiance  of  the  statute 
made  and  provided.  I  atn  not  a  quiet 
man  during  the  performances  of  an 
earthquake ;  am  nervous  on  gunpowder 
days,  such  as  national  anniversaries; 
do  not  blame  a  dog  for  leaving  the 
neighborhood  of  exploding  fire-crackere ; 
and  am  provokingly  restless  under  the 
influences  of  opera  music  in  churches. 
My  teeth  are  set  on  edge  by  the  scraping 
of  a  reed ;  and  the  mere  thought,  even 
in  midsummer,  of  craunching  a  cane — 
thus  converting  the  teeth  into  an  ama- 
teur sugar  mill — begets  in  me  a  chilliness 
which  would  be  refreshing  (in  the  dog- 
days)  were  it  not  also  freezing ;  even  a 
creaking  hinge  causes  me  to  fly,  with 
creeping  cuticle,  after  the  oil-can ;  and, 
though  I  have  not  tried  it,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  report  of  my  adversary's 
pistol,  in  an  affair  of  honor  so  wwcalled, 
would  cause  me  great  trepidation,  and 
force  me  to  minute  self-examination — 
searching  and  thorough  as  if  occasioned 
by^  the  monitions  of  that  still,  small 
voice,  ever  heard  when  least  desired, 
but  which  I  dare  not  disregard. 


These  sounds,  however,  are  trifles  com- 
pared with  another  assault  upon  my  ear, 
frequently  made,  and  so  very  frequenty 
of  late,  I  have  been  driven  to  this  letter 
with  a  hope  of  relief.  I  allude,  sir, — 
laugh  if  you  will — ^to  an  oath — ^a  oubsr. 
This  it  is,  which  shocks  and  shatters  the 
whole  web-work  of  my  nerves — ^goes 
tlDg^Ing  and  ripping  through  my  cellular 
tissue— causes  me  involuntarily  to  wink 
as  it  flies  past  me;  and  grates  and  jan- 
gles upon  my  ear  as  if  it  would  shiver 
9ie  very  skull  itself.  One  of  your  big, 
black  oaths,  as  it  hums  and  hurtles 
and  whizzes  through  the  air,  seems 
literally  to  cleave  me  through.  I  say 
«00»»«,  but  the  word  is  quite  atroog 
enough,  for  I  have  never  learned  the 
difference  between  verUimile  and  es8e. 
We  are  happy  or  miserable  as,  to  our- 
selves, we  seem  thus  or  so — not  as  we 
are.  At  times,  I  have  believed  myself 
riddled  under  a  shower  of  oaths ;  and,  as 
I  know  from  actual  experience  how  a 
man  feels  when  he  is  shot,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  aside  from  the 
fatality  sometimes  resulting  from  lead, 
there  is  little  choice  between  a  ball,  shot 
from  some  black-mouthed  fire-arm,  and 
an  oath  fired  from  the  foul  muzzle  of  a 
hard-swearer.  Of  course,  I  speak  only 
for  myself,  and  for  others  having  a  like 
sensitiveness  of  ear. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  eccentricity  of 
these  notions.  My  prejudices  may  be, 
doubtless  they  are,  very  singular  and 
very  antiquated :  but,  sir,  I  cannot  help 
cherishing  them.  I  am  cognizant  of  the 
fact,  that  the  world  holds  an  oath  in 
high  esteem;  but  upon  this  point  the 
world  and  I  can  never  agree,  tlwugh  I 
do  not  undertake  to  say  which  party  is  in 
the  right.  I  know  that  boys  consider  an 
oath  a  matter  of  much  moment,  and 
a  proof  of  manliness — (rather  mannish- 
ness) ;  that  dandies  and  "  bloods  "  use  it 
as  an  elegant  ornament  of  speech,  and 
can  scarce  do  without  it,  it  being  an 
excellent  substitute  for  thoughts  and 
ideas,  and  for  giving  weight  and  "ex- 
pression" to  the  same;  that  sea-cap- 
tains use  it  as  part  of  their  discipline,  to 
ensure  prompt  obedience  to  orders,  and 
generals,  as  an  accessory  to  victory ;  nor 
does  it  surprise  me,  a  member,  by-the- 
by,  of  the  Peace  Society,  that  oaths, 
imprecations  and  curses  should  form  a 
fit  accompaniment  to  the  wholesale 
murder  which  men  call  war.  Rich  old 
"gents"  use  it  as  their  prerogative— 
fools,  from  a  want  of  sense — and  sailors, 
as  a  luxury.    I  have  understood  that 
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otttbs  and  oarses  form  th«  popular  rer- 
naoular  of  hell;  and  know  that  Lord 
Bjron  oonaidered  Bwearing  a  heavenly 
layendoo,  professing  to  believe  it  divine 
in  its  origin.  Many  other  great  poets, 
too,  and  orators,  and  statesoMn,  have 
indulged  elUy  in  the  luxury  of  oaths; 
thou^,  for  what  reason  I  know  aot, 
they  have  seen  fit  to  make  small  use 
of  them  in  their  songs,  speeehes,  and 
State-papers.  A  celebrated  queen,  now 
dead,  swore  with  great  piqnanoy ;  and  it 
is  said,  though  I  wiU  not  vouch  for  it, 
that  a  queen,  now  living,  somedmes 
inserts  an  oath  between  a  sip  of  her 
brandy-and-water  and  the  whiffs  of  her 
cigarrette.  That  some  womM  do  ewear, 
however,  is  an  Ineontestible  faot^-^ 
ftmales  known  to  the  world  as  ^^wo« 
men,"  and  females  reoognized  as 
^^  ladies;''  if  no  instanee  of  the  kfnd  is 
known  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  I  sincerely 
trust  you  may  continue  in  this  truly 
blisffitful  ignorance,  for  an  oath  from 
female  lips,  fairly  curdles  the  blood  I 
May  I  never  hear  a  second  one  I 

Oaths  pass  sometimes  for  wit,  some- 
times for  humor,  and  often  for  bravery; 
arc  daily  heard  in  the  streets  of  towns 
and  cities,  and  frequently  in  private  and 
gentlemanly  circles  ;  they  abound  in  bar 
and  billiard  rooms,  in  brothels  and 
bowling-alleys;  are  heard  in  hotels  and 
stables;  have  been  whispered  in  par- 
lors^ and  even  echoed  through  the  halls 
of  Congress.  Yet,  sir,  in  the  teeth  of 
all  this  authority  and  precedent,  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that  I  do  not  admire 
an  oath;  and  that  I  detest  swear- 
ing. 

Though  I  do  not  now  allude  to  the  oath 
taken  in  courts  of  justice,  at  inaogura- 
tions,  and  coroners'  inquests,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  attack  even  this  species  of 
swearing,  if  any  can  be  found  to  defend 
it.  Any  man  may  dodge  "the  book," 
and  affirm  instead  of  swear,  if  he  will 
but  pretend  to  a  little  scrupulosity  of  con- 
science, and  profess  to  have  no  stomach 
for  a  regular  oath;  and  I  have  often 
laughed,  in  my  sleeve  and  out  of  it,  at  the 
grave  judges  and  shrewd  lawyers  who  are 
quite  willing  to  take  a  man's  word  for 
the  stringency  of  his  religious  views, 
yet  make  him  approximate  as  near  as 
po^ible  to  swearing,  to  restrain  him 
from  lying  about  other  matters.  Oaths, 
moreover,  are  but  poor  sureties  for 
veracity.  Men  have  been  known  to  lie 
on  the  gallows,  under  torture,  in  Uie 
very  jaws  of  death,  on  the  last  confines 
of  time,  and  the  threshold  of  Utemity ; 


and  it  is  a  good,  general  rale,  that  ha 
who  regards  not  his  word  and  saored 
honor,  will  not  regard  his  oath,  wHXzr 
THi  piNOH  ooMBB— 'the  Vary  momeni 
when  the  value  of  an  oath  becomes  most 
apparent;  for  lyiog  and  ^ fUse-witness" 
are  absolute  luxuries  to  no  man,  and 
seldom  resorted  to  except  in  the  ex- 
tremest  emergeney.  Lastly  and  diiefly : 
we  are  expressly  commanded,  in  the  best 
of  books,  to  ''swear  not  at  all,"  and 
though  aome  commentators  have  argued 
that  the  prohibition  applies  to  our  "con- 
versation only,"  which  word  ooonrs  in 
the  same  verse  with  the  above,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  diffioalt  to  show  that 
conversation  is  there  used  in  our  eenaa 
of  the  word. 

Mv  dislike  to  oaths  ambraoee  tha 
whole  calendar;  I  &ney  none  of  theuL 
The  nnoothly  running  oath  of  the  Latins, 
the  mf^estio  oath  of  the  Greeks,  the 
ambiguous  oath  of  Spain,  the  9oity  musio- 
al^th  of  Italy,  the  thunderous  oat^ 
of%ermany,  the  crisp,  crackling,  trolling 
oath  of  France,  are  all  alike  to  me-naU 
on  a  par  with  the  big,  burly  oath  of  the 
English.  Nor  would  I  oara  if  I  never 
heard  any  one  of  them  again.  For  a 
beggarly  dinner,  I  would  dispose  of  my 
sole  right  and  title  to  the  privilege,  and 
even  pay  a  handsome  premium  to  any 
company  that  would  insure  my  ears  for* 
ever  against  such  assaults. 

But,  sir,  between  the  eccentricity  of 
these  views,  and  my  awkward  manner 
of  expressing  them,  I  fear  that  I  wearv 
yon.  Bear  with  me,  I  beg ;  for,  though 
my  hand  is  all  unused  to  the  pen,  I  feel 
it  my  duty  for  once  to  write,  and  let  Um 
pen  have  its  way. 

I  am  fond  of  metaphysics,  and  have 
been  somewhat  given  to  their  study; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
what  peculiar  cast  or  quality  of  mind  it 
is,  that  leads  men  to  swear.  Phrenolo- 
gists pretend  that  the  bump  of  venera- 
tion is  either  wholly  wanting  in  the 
crania  of  swearers,  or  is  else  so  small, 
it  cannot  be  rightfully  considered  a 
phrenological  tumulus.  My  observation, 
however,  has  taught  me  not  to  place 
phrenology  among  the  positive  sciences; 
like  many  delicate,  atteimate,  and 
beautiful  theoriefs  that  science  can  be 
turned  to  little  practical  account ;  and,  in 
this  especial  particular  of  swearing,  to 
vo  account.  I  have  found  mountains  of 
veneration  on  the  heads  of  the  hardest 
swearers:  and  mole-hills  of  reverence 
overtopping  mouths  that  were  never  de- 
filed with  an  oath— &ots  which  admooish 
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me  not  to  look  to  craniology  for  an 
explanation. 

Gen.  Paoli  was  of  opinion  that  all 
barbarons  nations  swore  from  a  certain 
violenoe  of  temper  that  oonld  not  be 
confined  to  earth,  bnt  was  always  reach* 
ing  to  the  powers  above.  I  consider 
this,  howeyer,  an  egregions  error.  The 
American  aborigines  were  certainly  bar- 
barons  enough  when  Oolnmbns  landed 
among  them;  and,  thong^  they  possessed 
great  violenoe  of  temper — a  spirit  which 
has  never  been  tamed — ^they  did  not 
mMor  at  all.  It  was  not  until  the  Pale 
Face  tanght  him  how,  that  the  Red  Man 
blasphemed.  Indeed,  it  is  among  the 
barbaroos  races  that  we  are  to  look,  for 
awe,  veneration  and  fear  of  God.  Com- 
pare tlie  white  man^s  reverence  for  his 
God, with  the  Indian's  for  his  Great  Spirit, 
remembering  the  enllffhtenment  or  the 
one,  the  ignorance  of  me  other ;  the  for^ 
mer  shrinks  abashed  from  the  comparison* 

Again :  it  is  in  great  cities,  in  towns, 
and  civilized  countries  that  swearing  flou- 
rishes most  vigorously.  Paoli  himself, 
went  on  to  say,  ^^  that  as  is  the  variety  of 
rdigious  ceremouies,  so  is  the  variety  of 
swearing."  Wherever  you  find  refine- 
ment, luxury,  ease,  affluence,  and  high 
civilization — ^in  whatever  countries  these 
exist,  there  also  will  you  find  oaths  in 
great  abundance  and  variety. 

Swearing  originated  in  high  life. 
Hence  the  proverb  that  it  ^'  came  in  at 
the  head  and  went  out  at  the  tail,'' — 
meaning  thereby,  that  the  nobility  and 
gentry  were  the  first  to  adopt  it,  and 
that  it  was  afterwards  confined  to  the 
plebeians.  However  true  this  may  have 
been  when  the  proverb  was  penned,  it 
no  longer  holds  good.  Swearing  has 
not  ^^  gone  out,"  either  at  head  or  tail, 
or  else  it  has  been  revived ;  for  we  find 
the  practice  on  every  hand  and  amongst 
all  dasses.  like  everything  else,  the 
custom  seems  to  have  had  its  series  of 
rises,  progressions,  and  declines.  Under 
the  first  Obarles  of  Enghmd  (1685  ),  it 
was  a  finable  offence  to  swear;  offices 
were  established  in  every  parish  for  tiie 
collection  of  the  fines;  and  the  funds 
thus  accruing  were  paid  over  to  the 
bishops  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Thirty 
years  after,  under  Obaries  II,,  there  arose 
an  aristocracy  of  oaths,  the  gentry  hav- 
ing their  curses,  and  the  plebeians  theirs: 
and  to  such  height  was  the  distinction 
carried,  Keith  relates  that  the  nobility 
greatly  exceeded  the  commons  in  their 
terrific  maledictions,  which  were  called 
^^  gentleman-oaths." 


The  result  of  much  meditation  and 
inquiry  was  the  conclusion  that  swearing 
does  not  come  of  any  specdal  character 
of  mind,  bnt  is  rather  the  offspring  of 
£Eishion,  circumstance,  and  custom.  A 
habilL  that  like  one^s  coat  may  be  put  on 
or  ofi^  at  will.  In  support  of  this  view 
I  gathered  the  following  facts : — 

I  once  lived  in  a  family,  the  head  of 
which  was  an  inveterate  swearer.  He 
was  a  stem  man,  and  pasaonate:  the 
slightest  annoyance,  the  vaguest  hint  of 
trouble  or  perplexity,  the  least  ripple  in 
the  stream  of  his  existence,  was  suMoient 
to  rouse  his  ire.  Then,  how  the  cursea 
flocked  to  his  lips,  and  were  scattered 
broadcast  around  him  I  He  had  many 
sons,  and  though  he  never  scrupled  to 
swear  before  them,  so  positive  were  hia 
commands  to  them  not  to  imitate  hia 
example,  and  so  sure  the  dread  penalty 
that  would  have  followed  their  disobe- 
dience, not  one  of  them  ever  uttered  an 
oath  in  my  presence,  Kow,  the  inherent 
qualities  of  the  mind  mil  assert  them- 
selves— they  will  put  forth  bud  and 
opening  blossom,  though  drcumstance, 
fK>verty  or  neglect  may  cut  off  the  fruit. 
Had  these  boys  had  any  native,  mental 
proclivity  towards  swearing,  the  lather's 
commands  would  have  acted  as  but  a 
partial  restraint  upon  their  tongues. 
My  presence  was,  certainly,  no  check, 
for,  like  themselves,  I  was  but  a  boy; 
and,  moreover,  no  *^blab,"  as  they  all 
knew. 

Again :— the  hardest  swearer  will  re- 
main for  hours,  and  even  days,  in  tlie 
society  of  ladies,  or  in  company  with  a 
parson,  without  uttering  an  oath,  or  an 
approach  to  one.  A  sailor  never  d— -ns 
the  eyes  of  his  captain ;  a  trooper  will 
not  Swear  in  presence  of  his  command- 
ing officer;  nor  will  an  urchin  in  ear- 
shot of  his  father ;  even  Byron,  though 
he  thought  swearing  a  heavenly  inven- 
tion, seldom  cursed  in  print. 

I  had  begun  to  flatter  myself  that  the 
position  Just  mentioned — that  swearing 
IS  merely  a  habit — ^was  impregnable. 
But  my  views  have  been  well-nigh  up- 
set by  the  terrific  oaths  daily  thundered 
forth  from  a  Chitboh-Steeple  now  going 
up  near  my  residence,  causing  great  con- 
sternation and  disquietude  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  not  only  impinging  with 
dire  effect  upon  my  own  nerves,  but 
those  also  of  all  around.  If  men  can 
ride  an  hundred  miles  with  priest  and 
parson  without  an  oath,  why  can  they 
not  refrain  from  it  on  a  church-steeple  t 
If  the  parlor  be  too  sacred  a  place  to 
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swear  in,  why,  I  asked  myaelf,  ia  not  a 
ohnrch  cupola  eqnalhr  saored  f  That  it 
is  not  BO  considered,  is  plain.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  mj  position?  Ton 
may  well  conoeire  the  diseomfitare 
which  my  falling  argament  gave  me. 
Bat  nous  verroru. 

I  have  paid  some  attention  to  Arohi- 
tectnre ;  looked  a  little  into  Model  Got- 
tagos,  and  can  prate  right  fluently  and 
prettily  about  the  Ionic,  Oorinthian,  and 
Oomposite  orders — ^ancient  and  modem 
Doric^the  Tuscan  order,  now  extinct; 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Roman  styles.  I 
have  at  hand,  a  store  of  ecclesiastic-ar- 
chitectural pedantry,  well  spiced  with 
sQoh  words  as: — ^transepts,  almeries, 
layatories,  oratories,  almonries,  roods, 
jnbes,  misereres,  aspersoria,  naves,  bap- 
tistries, pizes,  crypts,  anditoria,  cloisters, 
chantries,  benetiers,  tabernacles,  weep- 
ers, etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of 
merely  secular  technicalities.  I  am, 
also,  author  of  an  essay,  written  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  Jeffersonian  capi- 
tal, composed  of  the  leaf  and  flower  of 
the  tobacco-plant,  and  surmounting  a 
shaft  of  Indian  com,  over  the  Greek 
Oorinthian,  of  acanthus  leaves,  perched 
on  a  fluted  column,  and  emblematic  of 
nothing;  also  to  show  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  a  greater  man,  though 
no  sculptor,  than  Oallicrates,  author 
of  the  Oorinthian  capital ;  that  his  con- 
ception was  the  happier  of  the  two; 
and  that  we,  Americans,  are  fools, 
fogies,  and  toadies,  in  not  adopting  the 
Jeffersonian  idea,  and  running  off  after 
Grecian  gods,  when  we  have  in  our  own 
land  the  elements  of  architectural  orders, 
quite  as  beautiful,  more  chaste,  and 
mfinitely  more  symbolic,  than  anything 
to  be  found  either  at  Athens  or  iiome. 
From  some  inexplicable  cause,  the  essay 
attracted  no  attention,  and  is  now  out 
of  print 

Yet,  much  as  J  have  dabbled  in  archi- 
tecture, I  have  nowhere  seen  it  stated 
that  oaths  are  essentially  necessary  in  the 
constrnction  of  steeples,  churches,  or 
other  sacred  edifices.  Their  perpetual 
recurrence,  however,  falling  at  the  rate 
of  about  sixty  per  hour  from  the  afore- 
said steeple,  would  indicate  that  I  am  at 
fault;  and,  though  no  writer  on  architect- 
ure has  yet  mentioned  it,  you  may  re- 
cord it  as  a  fact,  that  curses  are  as  ne- 
oessary  to  masonry  and  wood-work,  as 
are  bricks,  mortar,  and  boards.  The 
steeple  to  which  I  allude  has  now  at- 
tained a  height  of  some  sixty  feet,  in- 
dnding  the  church  at  its  base;  and  the 


vane  above  the  spire  is  to  be  150  feet 
from  the  ground.  I  do  not  think  it  any 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  about  1,000 
oaths,  not  reckoning  the  little  fellows, 
have  been  consumed  in  getting  the 
steeple  to  its  present  height. 

Tms  8ST8  MB  THUKIWO! 

What  a  vast  amount  of  imprecation 
must  have  been  required  for  rearing  the 
turrets  and  towers,  the  steeples  and 
spires,  the  monuments,  columns,  obelisks, 
and  domes  of  the  world  I  There  is  the 
Escurial,  at  Madrid,  whose  highest  point  is 
200  feet  from  the  earth ;  Notre  Dame,  at 
Paris,  204  feet ;  the  Porch  only  of  Solo- 
mon^s  Temple,  210  feet  (I  can  never 
believe  that  oaths  were  used  on  that 
work);  the  Wellington  Obelisk,  at 
Dublin,  also  210  feet  high;  Porceiain 
Tower,  at  Nankin,  228 ;  Seville  Tower, 
in  Spain,  260;  Milan  Oathedral,  and 
Oastellan  Tower,  at  Valencia,  each 
280 ;  the  minarets  on  the  Mosque 
of  St.  Sophia,  at  Oonstantinople,  200 
feet ;  St.  Ivan's  Tower,  Moscow,  and 
Lincoln  Spire,  England,  each  800  feet ; 
Trinity  Spire,  and  St.  Michael's  Tower, 
Ooventry,  the  former  of  which  is  800 
feet  high,  and  overlooked  by  the  latter, 
which  boasts  its  yard  more  of  altitude ; 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  Dome  of  Milan,  each 
870;  the  Walb  of  Babylon,  850;  the 
end  Wall  of  Herod's  Temple,  860 ;  Dome 
of  the  Florence  Oathedral,  880 ;  Tower 
of  Utrecht,  464,  and  of  Strasburgh,  474 ; 
the  ancient  tower  of  Balbec,  in  Syria, 
600,  and  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  618  feet 
high  I 

What  awful  maledictions  must  have 
accompanied  these  structures,  while  on 
their  way  to  greet  the  earliest  glories  of 
the  rising  sun !  And  we  have  not  yet 
mounted  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  the 
highest  of  which  rears  its  head  to  the 
proud  height  of  620  feet.  What  shud- 
dering imprecations  frightened  the  hyena 
and  the  jackal  of  the  desert,  when  these 
vast  piles  of  stone  were  heaping  up,  and 
up,  almost  to  the  clouds  1  Think  too, 
of  the  Babylonian  Belns,  666  feet  high ; 
and  of  presumptuous  Babel,  seeking  for 
the  sky,  and  only  pausing  when  it  had 
mounted  to  a  height  of  680  feet.  What 
volleys  of  curses  must  have  echoed 
through  these  stupendous  fabrics  ere 
they  became  wonderful  I  No  wonder, 
that  at  Babel,  there  should  have  been 
confusion  of  tongues,  amid  such  a  din 
of  oaths,  as  reverberated  and  resounded 
through  its  gigantic  cube,  from  base  to 
apex  I  Ancl  yet,  sir,  I  have  enumerated 
but  a  few  of  the  arohitectural  prodigies 
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of  the  world ;  hare  not  dropped  a  hint 
^nt  light-hoQseB ;  not  mentioned  Trini- 
ty Church,  New  York;  nor  said  one 
word  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  Baltimore. 
You  may  w^  join  me  in  my  surprise 
that  Uie  earth  was  not  loog  ago  ^^  orushed 
out,"  or  swung  blindly  from  its  moor- 
ings, under  the  weight  of  so  large  a  load 
of  profanation. 

Bir,  as  an  American  citizen,  I  have 
serious  fears  lest  the  architect  of  the 
National  Monument  to  Washington, 
hath  under-estimated  the  amount  of  im- 
precation necessary  to  the  completion  of 
that  work.  While  the  census-takers  are 
gathering  pitifol  pennies  in  aid  of  tiiis 
truly  national  and  patriotic  design,  and 
the  managers  are  forced  to  employ  all 
sorts  of  schemes  and  ingenuities  to 
shame  the  American  people  into  patriot- 
ism— ^I  blush  while  I  write  it — would  it 
not  be  well  for  each  State  to  send  on  a 
delegation  of  hard  swearers  to  Washing- 
ton ?^or,  at  least,  authorize  their  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
many  of  whom,  I  understand,  can  out- 
swear  a  trooper,  to  do  the  necessary 
^  cussing,"  and  at  once  relieve  our  conn* 
try  of  the  disgraceful  spectacle  now 
staring  her  in  the  Ceuso— a  monument 
oomroenced  to  her  father,  creeping  up- 
wards like  a  snail,  threatening  every  mo- 
ment to  stand  still,  and  be  transformed 
into  a  monument  of  base  ingratitude ! 
Sir,  I  consider  tliis  a  most  excellent  and 
timely  suggestion,  and  trust  the  manag- 
ing committee  may  be  profited  by  it. 

But  to  return  to  oar  steeple.  How  do 
you  account,  Mr.  Editor,  for  this  shame- 
ful practice,  thus  openly  pursued  in  the 
broad  light  of  day,  and  in  so  prominent* 
and  sacred  a  place,  as  a  cupola  of  one  of 
God's  temples  ?  I  see  you  are  puzzled, 
and  will  only  trouble  you  to  look  over 
the  results  of  my  investigations ;  if  no 
other  good  come  of  them,  I  have  made 
at  least  one  valuable  discovery,  which  I 
shall  give  you  the  benefit  of  in  brackets, 
and  afterwards  resume  the  thread  of 
this  sadly  dii^ointed  and  incoherent  epifr- 
tle. 

[Necessity  is  the  reputed  mother  of 
invention.  Haven't  you  often  wondered 
who  was  the  father?  As  usual,  alas  I 
the  mother  all  the  world  knows;  but 
the  father— who  is  Ije?  Well,  sir,  I 
have  discovered  that  Perplexity  is  the 
sire  of  that  brat ;  and,  further,  tliat  he  is 
the  oflbpring  of  lawful  wedlock.  I  hope 
the  world  will  be  duly  grateful  for  this 
discovery,  and  that  the  boy  Will  be  more 
kindly  received  for  the  future^  than  in 


the  days  of  Fulton  and  Watt,  when  he 
lay  under  the  ban  of  illegitimacy.  You 
will  see  the  bearings  of  this  paragraph 
aa  you  proceed.] 

To  resume :  my  first  theory,  by  which 
to  account  for  this  singular  phenomenon, 
was,  luckily,  correct.  I  only  regret  that 
I  must  invoke  your  patience  while  I  un- 
fold it. 

An  Eastern  Pacha,  whenever  any  row, 
broil,  tumult^  or  other  difilculty,  was 
brought  before  him  for  adjustment,  was 
wont  to  inquire,  **  Who  was  she  /"  Ex- 
perience, he  said,  had  taught  him,  that 
whenever  these  affairs  were  probed  to 
the  bottom  and  thoroughly  sified,  a  wo- 
man would  be  found  to  be  the  prime 
cause  of  the  disturbance.  Woman,  he 
believed,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  evil 
whatsoever ;  and  be  even  attributed  to 
her  the  misfortunes  and  accidents  which 
men  commonly  lay  to  the  account  of  ill- 
luck,  or  destiny.  In  this  day  and  gene- 
ration, we  are  more  gallant.  Whatever 
we  may  tAinJ^  we  are  careful  to  assign 
to  woman  a  loftier  position  than  the  co]> 
ner-stone  of  turpitude,  the  foundation 
course  of  disaster.  Neither  doth  our 
philosophy  consider  money  the  root  of 
all  evil — the  vivifying  esculent  whi^ 
nourislies  the  hardy  tree  of  wickedness. 
The  race  after  wealth  is  daily  becoming 
more  exciting :  the  haste  to  be  rich  has 
kept  pace  with  locomotion  in  general; 
and  we  of  the  present  day,  so  far  from 
turning  up  our  nostrils  at  lucre,  and  pre- 
tending to  believe  it  filthy,  esteem  it  aa 
our  greatest  good,  and  its  acquisition  the 
chief  end  of  man.  The  true  root  of  evil 
— the  great  first  cause — is  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  arch-enemy  of  man- 
kind :  and  the  burden  of  sin  is  laid 
where  itrightftilly  belongs— on  the  broad 
shoulders  of  its  father  Beelzebub.  To 
account,  now,  for  this  church-steeple 
swearing. 

Can  anything  be  more  plausible  than 
that  Satan,  who  hates  all  thin^  good — 
good  men,  good  deeds,  and  good  hooka 
— seeing  an  arena  in  process  of  construo- 
tion,  wherein  he  was  to  be  encountered, 
grappled  with,  overthrown  and  utterly 
discomfited,  is  greatly  exercised  thereat, 
and  is  doing  all  that  in  him  lies,  to 
stay  the  progress  of  the  work.  Finding 
church  and  steeple  to  advance  steadily, 
in  defiance  of  all  his  machinations,— for 
a  long,  long  time  he  persuaded  the  con- 
gregation they  were  too  poor  to  bnild — 
he,  in  his  blind  fury  and  rage,  has  deter- 
mined at  all  events,  to  manifest  his  pre- 
senoe  in  and  about  the  edifice.    Bnt, 
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hmng  himself  too  modest  to  monnt  the 
Bte^e  in  the  garish  light  of  day,  and  in 
the  face  of  a  whole  town,  and  cone  it  in 
person;  and  having  neither  imp  nor 
satellite  equal  to  the  task,  he  has  pat 
oaths  and  anathemas  in  the  mouths  of  the 
bailders,  and  thos  vents  his  spleen  by 
proxy  upon  the  holy  pile  I 

Sir, — ^i  am  no  believer  in  spiritual 
rappings,  neeromanoy,  sorcery,  or  other 
humbug.  I  believe  that  witohes  are  ob- 
solete, and  all  manner  of  spells  and  «D- 
ehantments  broken — at  best  they  were, 
in  my  opinion,  bat  so  much  nouseose. 
Bat  allow  me  to  say,  that  however  the 
world  may  soorn  the  idea,  I  do  believe 
in  a  Satan.  I  aocept  him,  sir,  hoof, 
horns  aod  tail,  accordiog  to  orthodoxv ; 
and  I  believe  him  to  be  an  active,  wily, 
wide-awake,  trap-setting,  plotting,  bird- 
liming,  solphureous  fiend.  Moreover,  I 
believe  hx  is  at  the  bottom  or  this 
odfolaI 

Another  brace  of  brackets,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Editor ;  'twill  break  the  con- 
nection but  a  moment. 

[One  of  the  wori^men  on  the  steeple 
has  just  called,  in  a  loud  voice,  upon 
God  to  damn  him  I  What  superlative 
£)liy,  to  say  the  least,  for  a  man  upon  a 
stee{^e  to  be  guilty  of  I  "  Help  thyself, 
and  Heaven  will  help  thee,"  is  an  old 
proverb,  and  a  good  one.  Nor  can  I  see 
why  this  man  should  iuvoke  the  Divine 
aid  in  a  matter  85  easily  arranged  with- 
out it.  Still  less  can  I  approve  of  the 
petition,  when  the  whole  neighborhood, 
old  men  and  maidens,  fathers  and  mo- 
thers  and  servants,  and  wee  little  ones 
— ^who  have  a  great  knack  for  imitation, 
and  turn  all  they  hear  into  availability — 
should  be  compelled  to  listen  to  it,  or 
emigrate,  and  remain  in  exile  from  home 
till  the  lightning-rod  is  tipped,  and  the 
steeple  finished.  Why  call  upon  God  at 
all  in  this  emergency?  What  with  a  fall 
of  sixty  feet — the  route  diversified  by  an 
occasional  corbel,  and  terminating  in  a 
pile  of  slab-stones,  setting  up  edgewise  at 
the  base  of  the  steeple — ^it  does  strike 
me,  and  it  will  strike  the  experimenter 
even  more  forcibly,  that  a  man  of  mode- 
rate abilities  might  contrive  most  effectu- 
ally to  damn  himself,  by  simply  leaping 
from  the  steeple  to  the  stones.  He  who 
takes  the  leap  may  rest  assured  he  will 
never  be  hung :  and,  with  no  better  pass- 
port into  heaven  than  the  oath  last  npon 
his  lips,  I  can  promise  him  St.  Peter 
will  never  grant  him  admittance.] 

Having  succeeded,  as  I  trust,  in  ferret- 
ing cat  the  «aiiM  of  the  dire  effects 


about  which  I  oomplafad,  Will  you  deign, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  cast  your  eye  over  uie 
following  conversation  in  which  Neoes- 
sitas,  Perplex,  and  I,  participated ;  and 
containing,  as  you  will  see,  numerous 
plans  submitted  by  them  with  a  view  to 
cure  or  alleviate  the  evil,  together  with 
my  comments  upon  them  respectively. 

Pebplbx. — (loquitur.)  "  I  believe 
with  you,  that  the  devil  is  at  the  bottom 
of  your  steeple — the  true  and  sole  cause 
of  this  evil  of  swe^ug.  C2an  he  not 
be  dug  up— rooted  out?" 

Ego. — *'Alasi  Perplex,  I  fear  not. 
For  though  Satan  is  as  arrant  a  Paul 
Pry  as  ever  *■  popped  in,'  and  is  solicitous 
never  to  be  intrusive;  though,  like  a 
bad  shilling,  he  is  alwavs  on  hand — ^I  fear 
that  any  attempt  to  be  rid  of  him  by 
excavation,  would  end  in  defeat.  You 
have  no  idea  at  what  an  immense  depth 
he  lies  concealed.  There  is  an  artesian 
well  in  Charleston  (S.  0.),  which  has 
attained  a  depth  of  more  than  a  tbousaiid 
feet,  and  though  every  turn  of  the 
screw  was  expected  to  bring  up  water, 
there  was  no  water  yet  at  kut  accounts. 
Kow,  philosophers  suppose  the  volcanic 
or  fire  strata  of  the  earth  to  lie  helaw 
the  aqueous  regions ;  and^  as  we  should 
have  to  find  fire  before  finding  Satan, 
you  will  at  once  perceive  the  inipraoti- 
cability  of  your  plan.  Besides,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense  attendant  upon 
the  execution  of  vour  scheme,  before  we 
could  attain  such  immense  profundity 
of  depth  as  would  be  necessary,  the 
steeple  would  be  finished,  the  bells  hung, 
and  then — ^an  oath  would  stand  no  sort 
of  chance  by  the  side  of  a  ^  bob-m^or ' 
in  the  belfry." 

PsBPLBx. — *^Can  you  not  exorcise 
him — ^lay  him  in  some  way  ?" 

Ego. — "You  forget  the  ubiquitous 
nature  of  the  fiend;  that  he  is  spry 
as  well  as  black  as  a  fiea— -just  un- 
der your  thumb  till  yon  lilt  it  to  get 
him  between  your  fingers.  Even  were 
there  any  power  in  incantation,  which  I 
do  not  believe,  the  subject  to  be  exor- 
cised must  first  be  found — as  a  hare 
must  be  caught  ere  boiled — before  you 
could  commence  to  work  upon  him. 
While  utterly  faithless  as  regards  the 
power  of  spells,  I  know  of  but  one  pro- 
cess for  raising  the  devil,  which  of 
course  would  have  to  be  done,  prior  to 
laving  him.  DansBus  de  ^rtiaraiis 
tells  us,  that  he  who  would  raise  Beel- 
zebub, must  sacrifice  to  him,  a  dog, 
a  cat,  and  a  ben,  all  his  own  pro- 
perty—•{iione  of  which  I  po:s8es8);  must 
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mMOT  eternaf  obedience  to  him,  and 
receive  a  mark  in  some  unseen  place, 
either  nnder  the  eyelid,  or  in  the  roof 
of  the  month,  inflicted  bj  the  devil 
in  person — a  pretty  piece  of  business 
tmly,  for  a  quiet  man,  and  an  anti- 
swearer,  to  be  engaged  in  1 

"  Moreover,  what  wonld  be  the  nse  of 
laying  him,  when  he  has  been  laid 
again  and  again,  and  will  not  $tay  laid — 
like  the  nasal  organ  of  the  urchin 
whose  father  took  him  to  see  the  great 
Dr.  Franklin;  and  who,  when  affec- 
tionately requested  by  his  sire  to  blow  his 
nose,  replied,  that  he  had  repeatedly 
performed  that  interesting  operation, 
but  the  nose  '  wouldn't  stay  blowed.' " 

Pksplez. — '*  Decant  a  *  thousand  o' 
brick '  from  the  top  of  the  steeple,  so  as 
to  take  the  old  reprobate  just  between 
the  horns." 

Eoo. — ^^  Ingenious,  but  not  practi- 
cable. It  would  be  folly  to  proceed 
thus,  unless  you  had  his  nunesty  bo 
*  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined,*  that  he 
cotdd  not  dodge  the  falling  missiles. 
You  constantly  forget  that  he  is  still  at 
large,  and  that  catching  him  is  the  first 
great  step  to  be  taken.  In  the  event 
that  we  had  him  in  such  close  quarters 
as  I  have  described,  what  would  it  pro- 
fit us?  'Didn't  Father  O'Flaherty 
hit  him  wunst  over  the  top  ov  his  head 
wid  a  testamint,  widout  aven  stunnin' 
ov  him?  And  shure,  didn't  he  come 
back  the  very  next  night  widout  aven 
a  bit  of  rag  'round  his  horns  ?' 

"  I  am  of  opinion  we  can  do  nothing 
with  Beelzebub.  Will  you  please  con- 
trive some  plan,  dear  Perplex,  for 
rendering  the  evil  endurable.  Oure  it 
we  cannot,  unless  we  could  remove  the 
cause." 

Pkeplkx. — "  Oould  not  these  swearers 
be  induced  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the 
Louisiania  sugar-planter,  who  was  an 
awful  swearer  in  his  wild-oat  days,  but 
as  the  years  grew  thick  upon  him,  be- 
came converted  at  a  camp-meeting,  and, 
instead  of  his  old  oaths,  would  ejaculate 
a  terrific  'Thunder I'  when  his  wrath 
was  provoked." 

Eoo. — "  You  are  still  seeking  to  cure, 
rather  than  to  alleviate.  Men  are  for- 
getful, and  swearers  proverbially  short 
of  memory.  Were  the  neighborhood  to 
adopt  the  expedient  you  suggest,  it 
would  destroy  our  present  watchfulness. 
In  our  joy  at  having  at  last  found  a 
remedy,  we  would  throw  off  all  restraint, 
instead  of  sitting,  as  we  now  do,  on  a 
perpetual    qui    vine^    with    ahottlden 


shrugged  and  eyes  shut,  awaiting  the 
impending  oath.  Ere  we  knew  it,  some 
swearer  would  forget  his  substitute,  and 
down  would  come  a  big,  black  oath,  like 
a  bomb-shell  at  a  mess-table,  scattering 
confusion  and  dismay  in  every  direction, 
and  completely  upsetting  confidence.  I 
have  heard  of  your  sugar-planter  before ; 
and  may  as  well  tell  you,  what  perhaps 
you  have  never  heard,  that  when  his  ire 
was  greatly  provoked,  he  forgot  to 
'  thunder '  lUfter  the  new  style." 

Pebplez. — ''  Let  the  swearers  be  per- 
suaded to  commence  work  an  hour  or 
two  before  dawn — ^not  with  their  ham- 
mers and  trowels,  but  their  oaths.  And 
while  Age  is  recruiting  for  the  morrow, 
Innocence  peacefully  dreaming,  Ohild- 
hood  smiliuff  in  its  sleep,  and  In£Emcj 
chatting  with  the  cherubiin^-ere  dark- 
ness has  flown  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,  or  the  East  grown  warm 
with  the  blushes  of  Aurora, — ^let  these 
fellows  take  a  private  'ouss*  of  an 
hour's  duration,  to  last  them  through  the 
day." 

feao. — "  A  very  pretty  soheme^ut  like 
most  pretty  schemes,  thoroughly  Utopian. 
Swearing  is  said  to  be  only  good  in  ita 
place  (for  my  part  I  do  not  think  it 
good  in  any  place).  To  illustrate: — A 
traveller  who  once  stopped  at  a  badly 
kept  inn,  complained  to  the  waiter,  that 
his  plate  greatly  needed  cleansing,  and 
received  for  answer  'that  *^  every  man 
must  eat  his  peck  of  dirt  before  he  dies." 
To  this  he  replied  (I  am  S9rry  to  say 
with  an  oath),  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  complying  with  that  requisition,  but 
he'd  "  be  d— d  "  if  he  "  liked  this  war 
of  making  a  fellow  eat  the  whole  peoK 
at  a  meal."  Thus,  I  fear  it  would  be, 
with  our  steeple-swearers.  They  might 
curse  you  for  your  suggestions,  and  pre- 
fer to  take  their  oaths  in  dbiblets. 

Another  consideration :  men  could 
not  easily  be  brought  to  swear,  at  that 
hour,  upon  a  steeple.  The  darkness 
shrouding  the  tall  spire  in  its  sable  folds 
—the  striking  similitude  of  the  oupola^s 
deep,  black,  and  hollow  void,  to  an  abyss 
deeper,  darker,  and  infinitely  more  pro- 
found— and,  above  all,  the  sweet,  silent 
stars,  which  at  that  hour  would  still  be 
shining  overhead,  would  set  the  strongest 
lungs  at  variance,  and  illy  attune  the 
tongue  to  imprecation.  Methinks  that 
men,  with  hearts  of  men,  would  be 
more  inclined  to  adoration,  amid  the 
deep  stilness,  the  solemn  grandeur,  and 
holy  beauty  of  such  a  scene. 

Fbbfubx. — *^  Qet  the  avearers  to  curse 
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in  some  foreign  lingo,  'whioli  yonr  child- 
ren, at  leastf  would  not  understand.  You 
can  easily  collate  from  the  diotionariee, 
a  variety  of  oaths,  some  of  which  might 
strike  the  fancy  of  these  fellows,  and  be 
adopted  in  lieu  of  their  native-tongued 
curses." 

Ego. — "Too  much  like  your  Sugar- 
planter  scheme.  I  tell  you  there  is  no 
trusting  the  memory  of  a  swearer. 
Be>ide9,  Perplex,  do  you  not  see  tiiat 
the  furnishing  of  such  a  list  would  bring 
us  in,  as  accessories  to  the  crime.  Tis 
all  one  with  God,  whether  men  use  their 
moUier  tongue  or  an  adopted  one,  in 
which  to  blaspheme.  Nay,  there  are 
men,  who  will  one  day  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  oaths  nestling  deep  down,  like 
a  brood  of  serpents,  within  their  hearts, 
but  forbidden  by  propriety,  decency,  or 
other  motive,  to  come  to  the  lip  for 
utterance;  others,  for  oaths  inaudible. 
bom  in  the  rancor  of  the  heart,  ana 
dying  in  whispers  between  their  teeth." 
"^  What  think  you,  Perplex,  of  mount* 
ing  a  parson  on  the  steeple  ?" 

Pekplex. — *'  Aye — or,  a  committee  of 
ladies.  The  difficulty  would  be  in  pro- 
curing these  worthy  conservators  of 
morals.  'Twould  be  an  unheard-of  duty 
to  require  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  ladies 
could  not  long  survive  so  severe  a  trial 
as  keeping  guard,  for  days  and  weeks, 
over  a  regiment  of  hard-swearers." 

^^  I  fear,  sir,  I  must  give  up  your  case  as 
irremediable ;  I  am  quite  in  despair." 

Nbosssitib. — '*  Please,  sir,  I  have  just 
thought  of  a  remedy,  occurring  to  me  at 
the  moment,  when  Perplex  spoke  of 
his  despair." 

£eo. — "  Speak,  Madame :  I  do  attend 
ye." 

NsoEBfiiTAfl. — "I  propose,  sir,  that 
yon  do  sink,  or  cause  to  be  sunk,  at 
bottom  of  yonr  steeple,  a  pit,  deep,  wide, 
and  roomy;  covered  in  with  staunch, 
stout  boards,  all  tongued  and  grooved, 
and  sealed  hermetically,  save  an  aperture 
in  the  middle  plank,  through  which  you 
insert  a  tube,  in  length  ten  feet;  five 
thereof  below  and  five  above,  the  inter- 
section. Into  this  shaft,  conduct  tubes 
supplemental,  in  length  sufficient  to  over- 
top the  highest  point  to  which  your  spire 
aspires,  150  feet  (as  all  the  morning 
journals  say),  and  in  numbers  such  as  to 
supply  each  scalfolding  that  girts  your 
spire.  And  at  each  landing  in  the  hol- 
low void,  where  airy  ladders  kiss,  each 
ladder,  ladder^s  foot,  connecting  tubes 
you  place,  all  snugly  fitting,  with  inter- 
joinings  nice.    Thus  then,  each  swearer, 
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or  high  or  low  in  standing,  when  he  fain 
would  curse,  hath  but  to  turn  him  round, 
and  fire  into  the  tubes ;  once  safe  therein, 
the  flying  oaths  would  quickly  find  their 
destined  grave,  which  hideth  dl  de- 
formity." 

Eoo. — "Bravo I.  Necesaitafr— I  will — 
I  will." 

Ton  have  heard  Mr.  Editor;  and 
now,  may  I  beg  of  you  to  have  the  order 
for  the  tubing  filled  (which  you  will 
find  inclosed),  and  ship  the  same  to  my 
address,  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Be  pleased  to  have  the  tubing  of  gutta 
percha,  firmly  riveted,  and  finished  in  a 
thorough  manner.  Some  splitting,  shi- 
vering oaths  will  try  its  strength,  ere  they 
become  innocuous  in  the  earth. 

And  now,  sir,  that  I  am  done,  I  have 
misgivings  lest  you  should  think  my 
tone  too  light.  I  assure  yon,  I  was  never 
more  serious  in  my  life. 

What  would  you  have  had?  A  ser- 
mon or  a  homily  with  tlie  untaking 
title,  "Swearing?"  Sir,  your  patrons 
would  never  have  read  it.  Kine-tenths 
of  them  would  have  turned  over  the 
leaves  bearing  that  caption,  with  an  im- 
patient twirl  of  finger  and  thump,  mak- 
ing a  "  dog-ear  "  at  each  corner,  as  they 
hurried  forwards  to  the  next  article ;  Just 
as  people,  at  a  book-auction,  when  a 
splendid  binding  surprises  them  with  an 
inside  Bible,  shut  it  up  with  a  contemp- 
tuous bang,  and  pry  about  for  an  Annual, 
— eome  "  Love-Toherhy*^  ^^  Forget-me-not^^^ 
or  anything,  in  short,  "  interesting." 

The  Swearers  have  so  often  been 
soundly  drubbed  for  their  iniquities, 
they  have  become  case-hardened  and 
sermon-proof;  of  course  they  would 
have  passed  it  by,  perhaps  with  an  oath, 
or  a  malediction  on  my  devoted  head. 
As  it  is,  many  will  have  an  itching  to 
know  how  their  brethren  appear  while 
in  successful  operation  on  a  church 
steeple.  Much  good  may  the  sight  do 
them. 

The  anti-swearers  would,  of  course, 
have  passed  it  over,  as  not  meant  for 
them. 

As  for  the  ladies — ^heaven  bless  them 
— ^they,  too,  would  have  thought  it  in 
no  way  useful  to  them,  not  knowing,  in 
their  innocence,  that  the  world  contained 
so  unnatural  a  creature  as  a  female 
etoearer.  While  one-half  your  lady- 
readers  would  have  been  prodigiously 
shocked  at  the  bald,  hard  word  "Swear- 
ing," and  immediately  "skipped"  the 
p^>er ;  the  other  half  would  have  hel  I 
up  their  pretty  little  hands  in  dumU 
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astonishment^  wondering  '^what  on 
earth  possessed  yoa  "  to  publish  sach  a 
dry  thing— judgiog  of  it,  as  all  women 
do,  by  &e  first  glance.  Then  calling 
for  '*(?o(fey,"  "PttWaw"  would  have 
been  pitched  summarily  aside,  and  elid 
off  upon  the  floor  with  as  much  celerity 
as  did  gallant  "  Old  Put."  of  Revolu- 
tionary memory  slide  down  the  stone 
stairs,  when  the  ^uemy  were  after  him. 
The  next  moment  would  have  found 
them  threading  the  mazes  of  some  love- 
story,  or  ravished  with  delight  over  the 
latest  fashion-plates  I 

Sir,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  be  read, 
and  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
The  world  dearly  loves  to  see  folly  shot 
upon  the  wing — some  hoping  to  see  her 
ffUl ;  the  othera  ready  to  greet  her  with 
bravuras,  can  she  bnt  shake  out  the 
arrow  from  her  side.  For  my  own  part, 
I  was  never  a  good  shot  ''on  the  wing;" 
and  have,  tkerefore,  chosen  for  my  target, 
Folly  on  a  church  steeple.  I  trust  the 
world  will  take  equal  interest  in  watch- 
ing her  struggles  there,  as  when  skim- 


ming the  air.  For,  sir,  though  I  am 
nervous  man,  my  owa  voice  has  a  sooth- 
ing, rather  than  a  hurtful  effect,  upon 
my  own  ears ;  and  to  say  truly,  there  is 
no  one  more  fond  of  hearing  himself 
talk,  than 

YoiTR  Quiet  Man. 

P.S.  I  am  not  sure,  bnt  you  had  best 
delay  publication  of  this  until  the  steeple 
is  finished— at  all  events,  until  I  tele- 
graph you  that  the  tubing  is  put  up  and 
the  connections  with  the  pit  duly  made. 
I  foresee  that  your  magazine,  when  it 
arrives  with  this  article,  is  to  make  a' 
great  disturbance  among  the  swearers, 
and  I  must  warn  you  to  breathe  not  my 
name— no,  not  even  to  your  wife — lest  the 
whole  troop  should  come  buzzing  about, 
my  ears  like  so  many  wasps  and  hornets. 
In  passing  the  church,  which  I  now  do 
daily,  I  shall  hereafter  take  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  lest  Perplexes  idea 
about  a  thousand  of  brick  should  be 
carried  into  efiTect  for  the  special  benefit 
of,  &c.,  Q.  M. 


THE  RICH  MERCHANT  OF  CAIRO. 


A  GREAT  while  ago,— several  hun- 
dred years  at  least,  there  lived 
in  Cairo  a  rich  merchant,  whose  name 
was  Abdallah.  He  had  other  names 
beside,  as  is  the  custom  there,  but 
none  that  added  to  his  reputation  or 
credit.  He  was  commonly  called  Ab- 
dallah the  Rich,  and  sometimes  Abdallah 
the  Miserly. 

From  boyhood  almost  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  traffic,  and  always  successfully. 
Shift  as  it  might,  the  wind  was  still 
favorable  to  some  of  his  ships,  and  ven- 
tures which  rained  other  merchants 
overflowed  his  coffers  with  gold.  The 
blue  Mediterranean  reflected  the  gleam 
of  his  sails.  Nile,  the  father  of  rivers, 
was  shadowed  by  the  swarthy  faces  of 
the  slaves  who  rowed  his  boats,  and  the 
burning  sands  of  the  desert  were 
trampled  by  the  feet  of  his  caravans. 
His  emissaries  were  knuwn  in  the  bazaars 
of  Delhi  and  Damascus,  in  the  spicy 
forests  of  Ceylon,  and  among  the  pearl- 
di  vers  of  the  far  Indian  seas.  They  even 
tr:idcd,  it  is  said,  with  the  natives  of 
Timbuctoo,  that  mysterious  city  whose 
existence  has  so  often  been  denied.    Ab- 


dallah,  however,  had  never  quitted  Cairo, 
the  city  of  his  birth.  He  knew  too  well 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  travel  to 
think  of  exposing  his  precious  person  to 
them.  He  had  but  to  name  a  place  to 
his  agents,  and  say — "Go  there,"  and 
they  went. 

Uis  bazaars  were  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  but  his  house,  like  that  of  every 
good  Turk,  was  in  the  Turkish  Quarter. 
It  was  three  stories  in  height,  and  the 
upper  stories  projected  over  the  lower 
ones,  casting  a  shadow  even  at  noonday 
on  the  street  below.  The  <walls  were 
originally  white,  with  horizontal  bars 
of  crimson,  like  the  stripes  in  a  flag ;  bnt 
years  had  elapsed  since  they  were 
painted,  and  tiiey  were  kept  in  such 
bad  repair  that  it  was  hard  to  say  what 
color  they  really  were,  a  smoky  yellow, 
or  a  muddy  red. 

Along  the  front  of  the  mansion,  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  two  upper 
stories,  ran  a  couple  of  balconies  closely 
shut  in  with  lattice-work.  You  see 
such  lattices  in  most  oriental  pictures; 
they  are  made  of  thin  slips  of  wood  like 
our  lath,  and  cross  each  other  diamond- 
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"Wise.  Save  the  arch  over  the  door, 
which  was  elaborately  carved,  and  ill  am- 
inated  with  -gold  letters — a  text  from  the 
Koran, — ^there  was  nothing  aboat  the  ont- 
side  of  the  house  to  stamp  its  owner  a 
wealthy  man.  Inside,  however,  it  was 
apparent,  and  all  was  rich  and  beautifal. 

Like  many  other  mean  and  selfish 
men,  Abdallah  was  at  heart  sensual  and 
loxurions.  His  floors  were  carpeted 
with  the  richest  stuffs  of  the  East,  bril- 
liant in  dye,  and  soft  as  flowers  to  the 
feet*  Where  the  marble  pavement  was 
seen,  as  it  was  in  some  rooms  which 
were  merely  strewn  witli  matis  it  was 
cunningly  inlaid  with  mosaics.  Couches 
and  divans  softer  than  down  lined  the 
walls,  and  cabinets  were  filled  with 
chiboques,  and  beautiful  Persian  pipes, 
whose  water-bowls  were  buried  in  the 
]oui7  coil  of  their  stems. 

You  passed  from  room  to  room  by 
gliding  between  jpillars,  and  by  pushing 
aside  curtains.  Over  the  curtains  rose 
magnificent  arches  of  the  finest  and 
costliest  workmanship.  It  would  have 
made  you  feel  proud  just  to  walk  be- 
neath them,  they  were  so  grand,  and 
yet  so  airy.  Spicy  cressets  hung  from 
the  ceiling,  and  lanterns  of  divers  colors 
dangled  on  golden  chains.  Pictures  and 
statues  there  were  none,  both  being  for- 
bidden by  the  Koran,  but  va«es  and 
cups  abounded ;  vases  of  exquisite  pat- 
tern, gold  and  silver,  heaped  with 
precious  stones,  pearls,  rubie:*,  and  em- 
eralds; and  cups  which  a  king:  might 
have  drained.  And  Abdallah  did  drain 
them  daily,  so  fond  was  he  of  his  vault 
of  old  Greek  wine ! 

But  it  was  not  within  doors,  after  all, 
that  the  wealth  of  Abdallah  was  most 
manifest,  but  in  his  garden,  which  was 
the  finest  in  all  Cairo.  It  was  situated 
at  the  back  ot  the  house,  and  was  walled 
in  with  a  high  wall.  A  forest  could  not 
have  been  more  shady  and  pleasant,  so 
thick  and  leafy  were  the  trees,  palms, 
acacias,  and  sycaraoresi,  and  so  cool  the 
winds  imprisoned  in  their  green  retreats. 
Tlie  walks  were  hedged  with  roses  and 
jessaminei>,  and  rooted  with  the  branches 
of  fruit  ti-ees.  Here  hnng  the  golden 
qnince,  there  the  bloom-cheeked  peach, 
and  there  purple  pi  am*  and  red  pome- 
granates. 

In  the  centre  of  the  garden  was  a 
kiosk,  or  Turkish  summer-house,  a  mi- 
racle of  grace  and  beauty.  It  was  square, 
with  four  pillars  on  each  side,  and  a 
fretted  dome  overhead.  The  pillars  snp- 
ported  Saracenic  arches,  through  which 


came  gleams  of  the  garden  around,  and 
the  mingled  scent  of  its  flowers.  From 
a  black  marble  urn  in  the  basin  of  the 
kiosk  gushed  a  sparkling  fountain,  a 
broad  silver  shaft  with  a  willowy  base 
that  dripped  back  into  the  urn,  and  over 
its  rim  into  the  bubbling  ripples  below. 

It  was  a  nook  of  delight,  and  a  perfect 
nest  of  birds,  the  wondrous  birds  of  the 
East.  Some  were  inclosed  in  cages  of 
sandal-wood  and  pearl,  while  others 
were  as  free  as  the  air  in  which  they 
wantoned.  Peacocks  strutted  in  aild  out 
spreading  their  gorgeous  trains;  golden 
pheasants  dreamed  in  the  gloom  of  the 
dome;  parrots  chattered  and  swung 
on  their  rings,  and  Birds  of  Paradise, 
with  sweeping  rainbow  tails,  flew  from 
perch  to  perch.  Truly  it  was  an  en- 
chanted place,  that  garden  and  house, 
and  worthy  of  a  better  master  than 
Abdallah. 

Here  Abdallah  dwelt  year  after  year. 
No  one  siiared  his  enjoyments  save  his 
daughter  Znleika,  and  she  only  when  he 
was  away.  There  was  not  much  happi- 
ness in  the  house  where  Abdallah  was, 
he  was  so  selfish  and  exacting.  It  was 
impossible  to  please  him.  He  thought 
of  no  one  but  himself,  and  his  own  gains 
and  losses.  He  had  a  wonderful  bead 
for  accounts,  and  could  reckon  untold 
sums  as  by  instinct.  He  knew  to  a  frac- 
tion, how  much  every  debtor  owed  him, 
and  how  much  it  cost  him  to  just  keep 
the  life  in  his  slaves. 

When  the  business  of  the  day  was 
over,  and  he  liad  smoked  his  bubbling 
pipe,  and  quaffed  his  cup  of  Greek  wine, 
he  used  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  room, 
and  gloat  over  his  gold.  It  was  his 
Gk>d,  and  ho  recognized  no  other,  ex- 
cept he  wished  to  take  a  false  oath. 
Then  he  was  profuse  of  ids  "  By  Allah's," 
and  ^Hhe  holy  beard  of  the  Proplietl" 

Such  was  the  man  Abdallah,  and  such 
his  mode  of  life  up  to  the  morning  wliea 
our  story  begins.  Having  a  new  scheme 
of  ^ain  on  hand  that  morning,  he  rose 
earlier  than  usual,  performed  his  cus- 
tomary abhitions,  and  prepared  to  de- 
part for  the  market-place.  Before  set- 
ting forth,  he  allotted  their  da^V  work 
to  his  servants  and  slaves;  then  he 
charged  his  dangliter  Znleika  not  to 
leave  the  house  during  his  absence;  and, 
finally,  after  he  had  made  everybody  as 
miserable  as  he  could,  he  departed,  and 
the  door  was  barred  behind  him. 

It  was  still  early  in  Cairo,  and  but  few 
of  the  better  citizens  had  vet  risen. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  the  poorest 
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oIas868,  and  they  jostled  Abdallah  in 
imsfiiDg.  He  avoided  them  as  much  as 
possible,  by  pickiog  the  least-crowded 
thoroaghfare{s  and  keeping  close  to  the 
houses.  Here  sauntered  a  water-carrier, 
with  his  jar  poised  on  his  head;  and 
there  marched  a  striog  of  camels,  bound 
for  SioQt  and  the  desert.  Artisans 
hnrried  to  their  workshops,  rabbing 
tiieir  eyes  as  they  went ;  donkeys  turned 
the  corners  suddenly,  and  almost  knock- 
ed him  down;  and,  to  crown  all,  a  per- 
tinacious driver  insisted  on  having  his 
custom!  He  must  have  been  a  wag, 
or  a  stranger  in  Oairo,  that  driver,  to 
have,  for  a  moment,  imagined  that  Ab- 
dallah the  Miser  would  ride.  He  knew 
the  value  of  money  too  well,  however 
wearied  he  might  be,  to  think  of  spend- 
ing it  in  that  way.  The  idea  was  ab- 
surd. 

As  I  said  before,  the  streets  were 
filled  with  the  poorest  classes,  and  the 
■hort  turn  that  Abdallah  made  to  reach 
the  market-place  led  him  amoug  their 
dwellings.  He  had  but  little  time  for 
observation,  so  intent  was  he  in  hatch- 
ing his  schemes, — but  he  could  not  help 
seeing  the  filth  and  misery  which  sur- 
rounded him.  The  houses  were  in  a 
ruinous  and  tumble-down  condition ; 
many  of  them  without  windows  and 
doors — mere  hovels, — and  their  dwellers 
were  in  perfect  keeping,  lean,  sallow, 
and  ragged. 

Few  of  the  men  were  at  home,  for  the 
day  being  a  festival,  promised  an  abun- 
dant alms;  but  he  saw  the  women  in 
the  miserable  rooms,  and  troops  of 
aqoalid  children.  Some  of  the  women 
were  busy  with  household  matters, 
kindling  fires  for  the  morning  meal, 
and  mending  the  rents  in  their  gar- 
ments :  others  sat  in  the  ashes,  supine 
and  dejected,  their  long  hair  falling  over 
their  eyes,  and  over  the  infants  on  tiiieir 
bosoms.  These  were  the  mothers  and 
grandmothers :  if  there  were  girls  in  the 
hmilj  they  were  generally  at  the  win- 
dows, ogling  the  passers-by,  and  singing 
ribald  songs  to  entice  them  in. 

One  among  the  number  arrested  the 
sight  of  Abdallah,  she  was  so  much  like 
his  own  child  Zuleika.  She  was  just  her 
height,  although  her  figure  was  frailer ; 
had  the  same  black  hair  adorned  with 
sequins,  and  the  same  lustrous  large 
eyes  and  long  lashes.  Zuleika,  however, 
lacked  the  mingled  mirth  and  mehm- 
choly  of  her  counterfeit ;  nor  was  she  ever 
seen,  like  her,  at  the  balcony  unveiled. 
The  likeness  puzzled  Abdallah,  but  he 


knew  that  Zuleika  was  safe  at  home, 
and  his  schemes  came  into  his  head 
again — so  he  passed  on,  and  forgot  it. 

He  had  now  reached  a  better  portion  of 
the  city,  althongl)  he  was  still  in  the  Beg- 
gar^s  Quarter.  He  stopped  in  the  pub- 
lic square,  and  gazed  about  him.  His 
vision  was  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
<white  wall  of  the  city,  and  the  fringe  of 
palms  overlooking  it.  An  open  country 
lay  on  the  north — a  region  of  gardens 
and  grain  fields;  on  the  south  and  west, 
the  shining  length  of  the  Nile  flecked 
with  sails,  and  the  Pyramids  that  loomed 
through  the  haze  of  the  Lybian  desert. 
But  tiiie  glory  of  the  dawn  was  in  the 
east,  in  the  serene  blue  sky,  and  on  the 
crests  of  the  Mokattam  hills,  which  were 
tipped  with  light.  The  sun  had  not  yet 
risen,  but  the  domes  of  the  mosques 
were  brightening,  and  the  minarets  burn- 
ed with  rosy  flames. 

The  heart  of  Abdallah  was  glad  within 
him,  he  hardly  knew  why,  and  he  went 
on  his  way  with  a  lighter  and  firmer 
step.  To  say  that  he  was  depressed  by 
the  Beggar^s  Quarter,  or  that  he  pitied 
its  unfortunate  dwellers,  would  show 
but  little  knowledge  of  a  nature  like 
his.  Still,  he  felt  happy  in  leaving  them 
behind  him,  and  in  comparing  his  condi- 
tion with  theirs. 

He  drew  near  the  market-place,  in 
which  his  bazaars  were  held,  when  he 
was  accosted  by  a  beggar. 

"  I  ana  poor,"  said  the  beggar,  "  it  is 
two  days  now  since  I  have  tasted  food.'* 
*'  What  is  that  to  me  ?"  inquired  the 
merchant. 

^^  Abdallah  the  Rich,  I  am  poor  and 
hungry,  and  I  demand  aljns  from  thee  I" 
Abdallah  started  back  amazed.  He  was 
not  accustomed  to  demands,  besides  he 
had  never  before  been  mimicked  as  he 
was  by  the  beggar ;  for  the  voice  of  the 
latter  was  an  exact  echo  of  his  own. 
Nor  did  the  imitation  stop  at  his  voice : 
form,  features,  gait,  everything  pertain- 
ing to  Abdallah  was  reproduced  with 
strange  fidelity.  It  was  as  if  ho  saw 
himself  in  a  mirror,  or  stood  beside 
himself  in  a  dream  I 

There  was  a  difference  though,  between 
the  beggar^s  garments  and  those  of  Ab- 
dallah. The  merchant  was  dressed  as 
became  his  station  and  wealth,  in  a  flow- 
ing robe,  with  a  rich  sash  around  his 
waist,  and  a  jewel-hilted  dagger  in  his 
belt.  His  turban  was  a  costly  cashmere 
shawl,  and  his  slippers  were  heavily  em- 
broidered with  gold.  The  beggar  was  dad 
in  rags  which  failed  to  hide  his  leanness^ 
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and  he  supported  his  tottering  Hmbs 
with  A  loDg  staff.  His  ikce  was  thin 
and  ghastly,  and  his  eyes,  that  hnrned 
with  an  unnatural  lustre,  were  deeply 
sunken  in  their  sockets.  He  was  like 
Ahdallah,  and  yet  unlike;  looking  not 
so  much  as  Ahdallah  did,  as  Ahdallah 
might,  should  he  by  any  chance  become 

"^Ahdallah  the  Miserly,"  said  the  beg- 
gar, ^^you  are  rolling  in  abundance, 
while  I  am  starving  with  want.  Help 
me,  or  I  die." 

^^Tou  are  mistaken  in  thinking  me 
rich,"  said  the  covetous  merchant.  ^^  True 
I  have  the  reputation  of  wealth,  but 
everybody  knows  the  uncertaintv  of 
a  merchant's  business.  To  day  he  is 
rich,  to-morrow  poor.  But,  admitting 
that  I  am  rich,  my  money  is  my  own. 
I  owe  it  entirely  to  my  own  exertions, 
and  not  to  others.  I  cannot  help  you, 
BO  let  me  pass." 

^'  But  I  am  dying,"  persisted  the  beg- 
gar. 

''  Again  I  say,  what  is  that  to  me?" 

*^  Listen  to  me,  Ahdallah,"  said  the 
excited  beggar,  shaking  his  skinny  fin- 
ger in  the  lace  of  the  merchant.  ^^  Listen 
to  me,  bard-hearted  man,  and  tremble. 
Tuu  refuse  me,  your  fellow  man,  bread, 
and  you  arrogate  to  yourself  your  good 
fortune.  These  are  deadly  sin»,  and 
must  be  atoned  for.  Grod  gave  you 
prosperity:  he  can  give  you  adversity 
as  well.  And  he  dues ;  from  this  hour 
there  is  a  spell  upon  you." 

The  merchant  turned  in  wrath  and 
was  about  to  smite  the  beggar,  when  he 
saw  the  Captain  of  thu  Sdtan's  Guard 
approaching  in  the  distance.  In  spite 
of  hinir^elf,  he  shuddered  and  turned 
pale.  He  did  not  for  an  instant  believe 
the  beggar's  prophecy ;  but  he  knew  that 
no  man's  life  was  safe,  if  it  were  known 
that  he  was  rich,  and  the  Sultan  was  in 
want  of  money. 

^*The  curse  is  beginning  to  work, 
Ahdallah,"  said  the  beggar,  tauntingly; 
but  Ahdallah  was  too  much  troubled  to 
hear  him.  He  ran  over  in  his  mind  all 
his  late  business  transactions,  to  see  how 
&r  the  worst  had  infringed  the  law ; 
wondered  which  one  of  his  many  agents 
was  m(h>t  likely  to  betray  hl'm;  and 
whether,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
he  oouM  manage  to  escape  with  life. 

'•Perhaps  Iinny  escape  even  now," 
said  he  to  himself:  but  no — the  gnai'd 
was  too  close.  Besides,  he  reasoned,  if 
I  attempt  flight,  it  will  seem  to  confirm 
auspicion.    But  he  could  not  have  flown 


had  he  tried,  for  his  feet  were  rooted  to 
the  ground. 

He  was  a  grim-looking  fellow,  the 
Captain  of  the  Guard,  and  his  manner  of 
arresting  Ahdallah  was  not  calculated 
to  set  the  latter  at  ease.  He  drew  his 
long  sword  with  one  hand,  and  clutched 
the  merchant  by  the  wrist  with  the 
other,  while  the  soldiers  sprang  upon 
him  from  the  opposite  side,  and  pinioned 
his  arms  behind  him.  He  was  then 
marched  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Sul- 
tan's palace.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, his  arrest  drew  together  a  crowd. 
First  and  foremost  came  the  rabble  from 
the  Beggar's  Quarter;  children  who 
broke  off  their  plays  tio  revile  him; 
women  who  ran  to  see  if  it  was  their 
lovers  or  husbands ;  and  numbers  of  the 
beggarmen,  whom  the  news  had  already 
reached. 

Among  others,  was  the  girl  who 
looked  so  much  like  Zuleika.  It  was 
strange,  but  she  was  not  in  the  least 
like  Zuleika  now.  She  had  lustrous  eyes, 
long  lashes,  and  black  hair,  adorned 
with  sequins;  but  her  face  was  hag- 
gard with  sensuality,  and  distorted 
with  indecent  mirth.  She  was  no  more 
like  Zuleika — the  pure  and  beautiful 
Zuleika — than  a  wandering  comet,  a  hell 
of  SBrial  fire  is  like  the  moon,  the  silver 
Eden  of  night. 

"This  is  marvellous,  this  change," 
thought  Ahdallah;  and  the  beggar 
coming  into  his  mind,  he  turned  his 
head  to  see  if  the  beggar  was  changed 
also ;  and  lo  1  he  had  vanished. 

The  guard  and  tlieir  prisoner  had  now 
reached  the  Sultan's  palace.  It  was  a 
holiday  in  Cairo,  and  the  square  was 
fillled  with  soldiers.  Bodies  of  black 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  files  on  each 
side,  while  the  centre  was  filled  by  the 
dignitaries  of  the  empire;  bashaws  of 
distant  provinces,  white-bearded  old  ^ 
shekhs  of  desert  tribes,  and  daring 
Mamalukes.  Beside  the  palace  gate, 
stood  two  gigantic  Nubian  slaves,  the 
executioners  of  the  Sultan,  one  swinging 
his  bowstring,  the  other  poising  his 
immense  scymitar. 

The  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
Sultan  came  forth  to  judgment.  The 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  was  mounted 
on  a  superb  Arab  barb,  whose  neck 
arched  proudly,  and  whose  step  dis- 
dained the  earth.  His  turban  was  cover- 
ed with  Jewels,  and  it  shone  like  a  con- 
stellation under  his  cloudy  plume.  His 
caftan  was  green,  the  sacred  colt>r,  but 
his  sash  was  deep  red.    It  was  an  omi- 
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Boas  oolor  with  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  for  it  generally  hetokened  the 
shedding  of  blood.  So  his  court  ap- 
proached him  with  terror,  kissing  his 
robe,  and  feet,  and  even  the  ground 
before  him.  **  Long  life  to  the  Shereef  I 
May  God  prolong  his  days  P' 

Casting  his  eyes  over  the  prostrate 
crowd,  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
saw  Abdallah  kneeling  in  the  custody  of 
the  Captain  of  the  Guard.  He  sum- 
moned the  latter,  and  as  he  drew  near, 
dragging  the  helpless  culprit,  beckoned 
to  the  executioners.  Behold  Abdallah 
between  tliem,  in  front  of  the  Sultan. 

''  Long  life  to  the  Shereef  I  May  God 
prolong  his  days  I" 

"We  have  heard  of  this  man,"  sud 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful ;  "  does 
any  here  know  him  ?  It  is  said  that  he 
is  rich,  very  rich.  It  is  also  said  that 
his  riches  are  ill-gotten.  If  he  has 
wronged  any  here,  even  a  slave,  let  the 
wronged  man  step  forth,  and  accuse 
him.  By  the  beard  of  my  father  he 
shall  have  justice  I" 

The  words  of  the  Sultan  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  till  they  reached  the 
ears  of  a  merchant  who  was  passing  the 
palace.  Emboldened  by  the  Sultanas 
permission,  he  accused  Abdallah. 

"  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  the  mer- 
chant Abdallah  owes  me  five  purses  of 
gold,  which  he  refuses  to  pay.  He  came 
to  me  one  day,  accompanied*  bv  a  strange 
merdiant,  who,  he  said,  was  his  friend  ; 
and  who  wished  to  purchase  sandal- wood 
and  gums.  I  sold  him  five  purses'  worth, 
Abdallah  agreeing  to  pay  for  the  same, 
in  case  his  friend  did  not.  Twelve 
moons  have  passed  since  then,  and  I 
have  not  seen  the  merchant,  nor  will 
Abdallah  pay  me  the  debt." 

"  Your  case  is  hard,"  said  the  Sultan ; 
"  but  we  cannot  help  you.  The  law  will 
do  yon  justice,  if  you  can  prove  your 
claim.  We  give  you  a  purse  of  gold 
that  you  may  prosecute  it  freely." 

The  next  accuser  was  one  of  the  Ma- 
malukes. 

"Commander  of  the  Faithful,  this 
shop-keeper  lately  sold  me  a  sword  for  a 
true  Damascus  blade.  I  paid  him  his 
price  without  higgling,  and  went  forth  to 
battle  with  the  enemies  of  the  Prophet. 
We  were  hard  pushed  by  the  accursed 
Gia(»r.rs,  and  fell  before  them  like  ripe 
grain.  A  boy,  whom  I  could  have  slain 
with  the  wind  of  a  good  scimitar,  enga- 
ged me ;  and,  snapping  my  sword  like  a 
reed,  gave  me  this  ugly  gash  on  the 
cheek.    I  have  no  sword  now.    Here  is 


the  hilt  of  my  famous  Damascus  blade,** 
and  he  threwit  at  the  feet  of  the  Sultan's 
barb;  "give  me  another.  Master,  and  I 
will  punish  the  lyipg  shop-keeper." 

"  You  are  a  brave  fellow,  Mamaluke," 
said  the  Sultan,  unbuckling  his  own 
sword,  and  handing  it  to  the  soldier; 
"  wear  this,  and  smite  the  Giaours.  Leave 
the  shop-keeper  to  us." 

The  soldier  fell  back  in  the  ranks,  and 
the  Sultan  made  a  sign  to  the  slave  with 
the  bow-string,  who  seized  Abdallah, 
and  prepared  to  strangle  him. 

The  next  accuser  was  one  of  the  desert 
fihekhs. 

"  Seven  years  ago,"  he  said,  "  there 
was  a  famine  among  my  people.  The 
tidings  reached  Cairo,  and  this  dog  sent 
his  agents  amongst  us  loaded  with  corn, 
not  to  relieve  our  wants,  but  to  rob  ns 
of  our  flocks  and  herds.  He  built  gran- 
aries in  our  midst.,  and  tortured  os  with 
the  sight  of  food  which  few  were  rich 
enough  to  buy.  We  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  other  merchants,  and  many  at- 
tempted to  help  us,  but  he  drove  them 
all  from  the  field,  some  by  bribery,  and 
some  by  undei-selling,  till,  at  last,  no  one 
would  venture  against  him.  The  souls 
of  our  dead  cry  out  for  justice— justice 
on  the  corn-selling  dog!" 

"  We,  too,  have  a  cause  of  complaint," 
siud  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  after 
a  score  or  two  had  finisihed  accusing 
Abdallah.  "  This  jewel,"  and  he  plucked 
one  from  his  turban,  "  was  sold  us  by 
the  merchant  for  a  pure  diamond,  and  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  bit  of  glass.  We  gave 
him  a  thousand  purses  for  what  is  not 
worth  a  piastre.  To  punish  him  for  the 
cheat  we  confiscate  his  estates  for  the 
Prophet's  treasury,  and  we  seize  his 
daughter  for  the  imperial  Harem.  As 
for  the  wretch  himself  he  shall  become 
a  slave.  We  give  him  to  your  tribe," 
said  the  Sultan  turning  to  the  desert 
shekh  :  "  It  is  just  that  he  should  suffer, 
even  as  he  has  made  others.  The  dog  is 
no  longer  Abdallah  the  Merchant,  but 
Abdsllah  the  Slave.    God  is  great  1" 

"  Long  life  to  the  Shereef  I  May  God 
prolong  his  days  I" 

The  Sultan  shook  the  reins  of  his  barb, 
and  rode  down  the  square,  accompanied 
by  his  bashaws  and  shekhs.  The  Mama- 
lukes  and  black  troops  remained,  t<>gether 
with  Abdallah  and  the  executioners. 
There  was  no  danger  now  in  insulting 
him,  and  they  made  the  most  of  the 
opportunity.  The  Mamalukes  began  by 
robbing  him  of  everything  valuable. 
One  snatched  his  turban,  another  his 
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sash,  a  third  his  jewel-hilted  dagger, 
and  the  fourth  the  puree  which  be  vain- 
ly attempted  to  conceal ;  the  rest,  rhean- 
while,  rode  around  him  and  pricked  him 
with  the  points  of  their  long  spears. 
He  was  then  handed  over  to  the  soldiers, 
and  buffeted  about  till  his  bones  aclied. 
When  the  shekh  returned  for  his  slave 
he  found  him  in  a  sorry  plight,  for  he 
was  covered  with  blood  and  bruises,  and 
his  garments  were  torn  to  tatters.  Could 
his  counterfeit  and  second  self,  the  van- 
ished beggar,  have  seen  him  then,  even 
he  mu^t  have  pitied  him,  he  was  so 
ragged  and  forlorn. 

Jt  pleased  the  shekh  to  ride  through 
Cairo  before  he  started  for  the  desert, 
and  the  whim  seized  him  to  make  Ab- 
daliah  lead  his  camel.  The  slave  walked 
before  his  master,  sullen  and  slow,  the 
string  of  the  camel  black  in  his  hand, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  Turn 
which  way  he  would  he  was  blasted  by 
the  sight  of  human  faces.  Men  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions  rejoiced  at  his 
abasement.  Ciiildren  climbed  up  arches 
and  gateways  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him; 
citizens  pointed  him  out  to  strangei's, 
and  veiled  women  peered  at  him  from 
latticed  balconies.  Many  of  his  debtors 
were  present,  and  merry  enough  they 
were  too.  It  was  not  every  day  that 
they  could  pay  their  debts  so  easily ! 

Afler  traversing  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city,  passing  8quare!f>,  market*),  and 
bazaar:!,  the  shekh  halted  to  make  room 
for  a  prooesssion.  Fii*st  came  a  file  of 
soldiers  loaded  with  swords  and  daggers, 
and  armful  Is  of  sashes  and  shawls  ;  then 
a  row  of  black  slaves,  each  with  ajar  of 
gold  or  jewels  on  his  head;  and  lastly, 
the  head  eunuch  leading  a  veiled  girl, 
who  trembled  under  her  veil  1  The  heart 
of  the  slave  sank  within  him.  It  was 
the  spoil  of  his  own  bazaars  which  the 
Sultan  had  just  seized,  and  his  own  child 
Zoleika  on  her  way  to  the  aecurcied  Ha- 
rem !  A  mist  swam  before  the  eyes  of  the 
wretched  man ;  he  staggered  a  step,  and 
fell  senseless  in  the  dust. 

When  he  came  to  himself  he  was  tra- 
velling with  a  caravan,  for  the  tribe 
whose  slave  he  had  become,  were  jour- 
neying back  to  the  desert.  The  shekh 
rode  at  their  head,  and  Abdallah  led  his 
camel  over  the  sand. 

An  ocean  of  yellow  sand  stretched 
away  on  all  sides  till  it  reached  the  edge 
of  the  horizon.  Not  a  tree  or  plant  was 
to  be  seen  anywhere,  not  even  a  blade 
of  grass.  The  sky  was  without  a  cloud, 
intensely  blue  and  bright,  and  the  sun  a 
perfect  glare  of  light 


Sometimes  they  followed  the  track  of 
former  caravans,  trampling  in  the  foot- 
prints of  men  and  camels;  at  others,  they 
struck  out  a  path  for  themselves,  making 
the  far-away  mountains  landmarks. 

The  road  was  frequently  strewn  with 
bones,  the  skeletons  of  men  and  camels, 
some  of  whom  were  overthrown  by 
whirling  clouds  of  sand,  while  others 
must  have  perished  from  starvation. 

One  skeleton  in  particular  impressed 
Abdallah,  and  made  him  thoughtful  for 
a  long  time.  It  lay  in  advance  of  the 
multitude,  and  beside  it  was  a  broken 
water-cruse.  He  picked  up  a  fragment 
of  the  cruse,  and  saw  its  owner^s  name 
engraved  under  the  mark  of  the  potter. 
Tiie  dead  man  was  one  of  his  own  agents, 
a  trusty  Egyptian  who  started  on  a  long 
journey  for  him,  and  never  returned. 
*^  He  met  his  fate  in  the  desert,"  thought 
Abdallah,  ^*  he  was  starved  to  death  that 
I  might  increase  my  gains.  I  remember 
now  that  his  wife  told  me  this,  but  I 
feigned  to  think  it  false,  and  refused  her 
a  single  piastre.  I  am  punished  now, 
for  I  am  in  the  desert  myself.  Allah  for- 
bid that  his  fate  should  be  mine!" 

He  cast  bis  eyes  over  the  sea  of  rolling 
sand,  and  sighed  aloud.  Up  to  this  time, 
and  it  was  now  the  second  day  of  the 
journey,  he  had  made  no  complaint ;  but 
now  his  limbs  began  to  fail  him  from  ex- 
cessive weariness.  The  hot  sand  burnt 
his  tender  feet,  the  waste  of  flint, 
into  which  the  caravan  had  come,  eat 
him  to  the  very  bone,  and  his  steps 
were  marked  with  blood. 

In  the  afternoon  the  caravan  halted  at 
a  valley  well,  and  pitched  their  tents  for 
the  night.  The  valley  was  a  mere  gully, 
the  bed  of  some  ancient  river,  and  the 
well  a  pit  of  brackish  water.  A  stunted 
palm  rustled  in  the  burning  air,  and  a 
few  brave  tufts  of  grass  disputed  the  su- 
premacy of  the  sand.  It  was  a  dreary 
place,  but  it  seemed  a  garden  to  the 
weary  Abdallah. 

The  camels  were  fed  and  tethered  for 
the  night :  the  shekh  and  his  sons  sat 
cross-legged  in  the  tent  and  related  mar- 
vellous tales;  the  slaves  huddled  to- 
gether, and  sang  wild  songs  in  strange 
tongues ;  but  Abdallah,  stood  alone  in 
the  shade  of  the  palm.  His  first  impulse 
was  flight,  but  a  glance  at  his  swollen 
feet  convinced  him  of  its  utter  folly. 
Had  he  needed  anything  else  to  deter 
him  he  could  have  found  it  in  the  hyena 
tracks  which  surrounded  the  valley. 

He  threw  himself  under  the  stunted 
palm,  and  strove  to  forget  the  change  in 
his  fortunes.    He  was  no  longer  Abdal- 
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Uh  the  slaye,  nor  yet  Abdailah  the  mer- 
ohant,  bat  Abdailah  the  man,  a  man 
alone  with  nature. 

The  stare  were  oat  by  thousands, 
sparkling  in  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  the 
moon  lifted  her  horn  above  the  rim  of 
the  desert.  The  first  news  that  Abdailah 
had  of  her  presence  was  a  long  ray  of 
Ught  which  she  shot  fall  in  his  eyes. 
He  tamed  his  head  aside  and  it  glinted 
on  the  surface  of  the  well.  A  second 
followed  it,  and  discovered  what  the 
dnsk  had  for  some  time  concealed,  the 
dusky  faces  of  the  slaves  as  they  sang 
their  strange  wild  songs.  Then  Abdailah 
saw  the  white  tent  of  the  shekh,  and 
the  group  of  tethered  camels,  and  then 
the  stretch  of  desert  beyond. 

There  was  something  in  the  moon- 
light which  made  everything  it  shone 
upon  beautifcd,  even  the  stern  old  shekh 
who  came  to  the  door  of  his  tent  to 
watch  the  slaves.  It  softened  the  heart 
of  Abdailah  and  filled  him  with  tender 
and  dreamy  thouglits.  He  remembered 
how  often  he  had  seen  it  shining  on  the 
mosques  and  domes  of  Cairo,  and  how  it 
flooded  the  walks  of  his  garden,  and 
dripped  from  the  walls  of  his  beloved 
kiosk.  Then  his  fancy  wandered,  as  a 
moonlight  fancy  sometimes  will,  to  rain- 
ons  old  houses,  and  he  saw  the  Beggar's 
Quarter  as  it  was  on  the  previous  morn- 
ing. The  houses  were  old  still,  with 
walls  and  chimneys  leaning  to  a  fall; 
yet  their  decay  seemed  in  some  degree 
repaired,  for  the  chinks  and  doors  were 
dosed,  he  knew  not  how,  while  the 
windowg  were  curtained  with  white. 

*^  If  the  moonlight  does  so  much  for 
the  beggar's  houses,''  thonght  Abdailah, 
^  what  might  not  human  kindness  do  for 
the  beggars  ?"  It  was  a  manly  thonght, 
and  it  ennobled  even  while  it  grieved 
him.  He  pondered  over  his  past  life,  ita 
narrow  selfishness  and  blindness,  and 
giving  himself  up  to  the  influenoea 
around  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  nature.  And  the  first  thing  that  the 
nniversal  mother  taught  him  was  that 
nothing  exists  for  itself  alone.  He  Baw, 
in  thought,  the  moon  and  stars  shining 
on  tlie  earth,  and  the  earth  baring  her 
brow  to  receive  their  lights  giving  her 
own  in  return.  The  land  gradually 
crumbled  into  the  sea  on  one  side  of  the 
world,  while  the  sea  as  gradually  with- 
drew its  waters  from  the  land  on  the 
other.  The  clouds  covered  the  moun- 
tains with  snow :  the  snow  melted  and 
formed  rivors :  the  rivers  with  mist  fed 
the  clouds ;  and  the  clouds  turned  into 
•aow«  and  ocain  ooTered  the  mountaioa. 


The  dew  crept  into  the  heart  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  flowers  breathed  their 
fragrance  to  the  falling  dew.  Innum- 
erable were  the  examples  of  Nature,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  give,  as  well  as  to  re- 
ceive. Yes,  and  even  to  give  when 
there  is  no  hope  of  receiving  in  return. 
"  The  desert,  for  instance,''  thought  Ab- 
dailah, ''  what  can  the  sun  hope  to  gain 
by  shining  on  its  rocks  and  billows  of 
sand?  For  leagues  there  is  no  living 
thing,  save  now  and  then  a  scorpion,  or 
a  strnggling  blade  of  grass.  Yet  the 
sun  shines  as  generously  there  as  in  the 
gardens  of  Cashmere,  and  the  stars,  and 
the  queenly  moon  brighten  the  solitude 
with  their  luminous  smiles  I  And  the 
great  God  of  the  heavens,  the  infinite 
and  everlasting  Allah,  who  made  and 
overlooks  the  worlds'-of  what  avail  to 
Him  are  the  prayers,  and  the  lives  of 
even  the  holiest?  Yet  the  hands  of  the 
great  Father  are  always  stretched  forth 
with  blessings  and  bounties,  and  his  eard 
are  always  open  to  the  cries  of  hia 
children." 

''  I  have  not  performed  my  part,"  sud 
Abdailah  sadly,  '^as  God  and  Nature 
perform  theirs,  but  from  this  hour  I  will 
amend  my  life.  I  have  not  fallen  in  vain 
since  I  have  learned  to  fulfil  my  duty. 
God  is  great  I" 

He  rose  from  his  seat  beneath  the 
palm,  and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
valley,  where  he  saw  a  stunted  colycinth 
growing  alone  in  the  sand.  Cariosity 
impelled  him  to  view  it  closer,  and  he 
hastened  to  it,  altiiough  it  grew  in  the 
midst  of  the  hyena  tracks.  Stooping  on 
his  hands  and  knees  he  brushed  the  sand 
from  it,  and  found  that  it  was  dying  for 
want  of  moisture.  Its  leaves  were 
shrivelled  with  heat,  and  the  poor  melon 
which  it  strove  to  shelter,  was  fairly 
wilted  on  the  stem.  It  was  a  worthless 
plant  at  best ;  so  bitter  that  no  animal 
oould  eat  it;  but  its  forlorn  condition 
touched  the  heart  of  Abdailah,  and 
retracing  his  steps  to  the  well  ho  pro- 
ceeded to  water  it,  using  for  that  pur- 
pose a  fragment  of  the  broken  ornse 
which  he  picked  up  in  the  desert.  That 
done  he  bowed  his  head  to  the  Holy 
City,  and  said  the  prayers  of  the  Faith- 
ful, and,  creeping  among  the  camels,  he 
was  soon  fast  asleep. 

The  caravan  rose  at  dawn,  and  re- 
sumed their  march.  Tl)e  first  good  deed 
of  Abdailah  repaid  him  well ;  for  the 
colycinth  was  ffreen  and  fresh.  It  waved 
its  leaves  to  him  at  parting,  and  the 
shine  of  its  yellow  melon  was  brighter 
than  gold. 
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The  sky  above,  and  tbd  sand  below ; 
a  desert  ot  bine,  and  a  desert  of  yellow. 
In  the  npper  desert  marohed  the  sun, 
showering  abroad  his  spears  of  fire,  in 
the  nnder  desert  the  shekh  and  his 
tribe,  vainly  endeavoring  to  ward  them 
off. 

San,  and  sand,  and  hot  wind.  Frag- 
ments of  bleaching  bones.  A  winding 
string  of  men  and  camels,  and  a  solitary 
swooping  kite ! 

About  noon  they  were  startled  by  a 
mirage.  It  was  the  first  that  Abdallah 
had  ever  seen,  and  he  marvelled  greatly 
thereat.  It  grew  up  from  the  sand  sad- 
denly,  and  assumed  the  shape  of  a  band 
of  roving  Bedonins,  a  tribe  of  desert 
robbers,  mounted  on  flying  stallions,  and 
armed  with  long  spears  which  they 
brandished  furiously. 

Then  it  became  the  house  of  Abdal- 
lah, a  perfect  picture  of  his  lost  mansion 
in  Cairo.  Like  that,  its  walls  were 
striped  with  red;  its  balconies  shaded 
the  street;  the  fountain  played  in  its 
kiosk ;  and  a  mock  Zuleika  walked  in 
the  shade  of  its  unreal  trees ! 

Its  third  change  was  into  the  Beggars' 
Quarter,  which  seemed  more  wretched, 
if  that  were  possible,  than  when  Ab- 
dallah saw  it  last.  Some  of  the  houses 
had  tairly  tumbled  down,  nearly  all  the 
windows  and  doors  were  gone,  and  the 
squalid  wretches  had  multiplied  inerery 
room.  Parents  had  strangled  tiieir  child- 
ren, and  were  weeping  for  them ;  child- 
ren had  grown  up,  and  were  beating 
their  parents ;  and  the  girl  with  sequins 
in  her  hair — she  lay  stone  dead  in  the 
street! 

Then  the  mirage  surrounded  Abdallah, 
and  became  the  very  square  in  which  he 
was  stopped  by  the  beggar.  He  stared 
down  the  long  streets,  and  saw  the  white 


wall  of  the  city,  and  the  fringe  of  palms 
overlooking  it.  Gardens  and  grain-fields 
barred  the  north ;  on  the  south  and 
west  ran  the  Nile,  alive  with  glancing 
sails.  The  Mokattam  hills  were  flooded 
with  light,  and  the  mosques  and  minarets 
blazed  with  rosy  flames.  It  was  too  like 
Cairo,  not  to  be  Cairo  itself  I  Abdallah 
rubbed  his  eyes,  like  a  man  awaking 
from  a  dream,  and  found  to  his  great 
Joy  that  he  had  not  stirred  from  the 
square.  The  beggar  still  stood  before 
him,  holding  out  his  hand  for  alms,  and 
in  the  distance  he  saw  the  Captain  of 
the  Sultanas  Guard  I  Hardiv  a  moment 
had  elapsed,  and  yet  AbdallaL  had  passed 
through  so  many  changes  of  fortune. 
It  was  like  the  f  rophet^s  living  in  the 
seventh  heaven  seventy  thousand  years, 
while  a  drop  of  water  was  falling  from 
his  pitcher  to  the  ground. 

^^  I  have  not  dreamed  in  vain,''  said 
the  thankful  and  humbled  merchant, 
"  for  I  have  learned  to  perform  my  duty. 
Here,  my  brother,  is  alms  fur  thee,"  and 
he  g^ve  the  beggar  a  piece  of  gold ; 
"  depart  in  peace,  and  be  happy.  For 
me — ^I  will  go  and  pray.    God  is  Great  I'' 

**God  is  Greatl" — ^the  muezzins  took 
up  the  cry,  and  passed  it  from  minaret 
to  minaret,  till  the  morning  wind  was 
vocal  with  the  sound.  The  faithful 
heard  it  in  their  houses,  and  came  pour- 
ing into  the  streets,  and  sought  the  near- 
est mosque.  Every  man  drew  the  slip- 
pers from  his  feet,  and,  crossing  the  sacred 
threshold,  worshipped  God  and  the 
Prophet.  There  were  many  solemn 
prayers  said  that  day,  and  many  grateful  ^ 
men  in  Cairo,  but  none  that  were  more 
devout  tiiau  Abdallah,  the  merchant. 

*'For,  bv  the  grace  of  God,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  still  Abdallah  the  Merchaut,  and 
not  Abdallah  the  Slave." 


OUE    GIVEN    NAMES. 


^^ITTHO  gave  yon  this  name?" 
' »       "  My  sponsors  in  baptism." 

Tlien  these  sponsors  have  much  to 
answer  for  in  this  matter  of  naming,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  obligations  that  they 
uJce  upon  themselves. 

The  name  of  a  person  is  a  sound  that 
suggests  the  idea  of  him.  It  is  indisso- 
lubly  united  with  every  notion  of  him; 
tlie  name  and  the  man  are  ?uore  closely 
bound  than  man  and  wire,  for  even  after 


death  we  associate  them  together.  How 
important,  then,  is  it  that  no  one  should 
suffer  for  his  name,  that  no  unplea- 
sant, ridiculous  or  infanious  associations 
should  be  connected  with  it,  bat  rather 
that  it  should  be  honorable  and  honored. 
It  is  true  that  the  fair  Juliet,  in  a  pa^- 
sa^e  often  quoted  and  oftener  misquoted, 
asks 

>*  What's  in  a  name?  that  which  we  call  a  rose, 
"  By  any  other  name  would  smell  ae  sweet." 
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Very  true;  but  wo  do  not  go  to 
names  for  smells,  any  more  than  to 
colors  for  music.  And  in  the  instance 
that  she  gives,  what  a  loss  it  would 
have  been  to  the  world,  if  the  word 
'*  rose  "  had  not  existed  as  the  title  of 
the  queen  of  flowers;  but,  instead  of  it, 
some  sucli  common  unnmsical  word  as 
turnip  or  squash  had  been  selected  by 
the  founders  of  the  English  tongue  I 
Wliat  could  poets  have  done  with  such 
a  word  ?  Wliere  would  they  liave  found 
rhymes  ft)r  it?  The  queen  of  flowers 
Bhould  have  a  name  of  beauty,  and  she 
has  it.  Wo  are  not  able,  at  present,  to 
say  liow  many  of  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe  call  this  flower  by  a  name 
resembling  rose,  or  identical  with  iti 
but  we  believe  that  all  of  them  do, 
which  are  based  in  any  degree  upon  the 
Latin  tongue,  which  had  iis  rosa^  a  deri- 
vative and  improvement  upon  the  rodon 
of  the  Greeks.  Juliet  is  iii  a  very  small 
minority  upon  this  question. 

And  we  would  strengthen  our  position 
as  to  the  importance  of  first  names,  by 
quoting  Sterne's  remark,  that  no  one 
has  ever  thought  of  calling  a  child  after 
Judas  Iscariot.  Some  come  pretty  near 
it  when  they  select  the  name  Judah, 
which  is  radically  the  same  name  as 
Judas,  but  how  carefully  do  they  stop 
here!  What  an  immense  difference 
does  a  single  letter,  an  H  for  an  S, 
make! 

We  say  giten  names,  not  Christian 
names,  as  is  more  common ;  for  it  is  not 
every  one  having  a  first  name  that  has  & 
Ohristian  name,  as  was  exemplified  in 
'  the  case  of  Mr.  Levi,  who  appeared  as 
a  witness  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

*'What  is  your  Ohristian  name,  Mr. 
Levi  ?*'  said  that  civic  functionary. 

"  1  have  not  got  any,  my  Lord,"  was 
the  reply.  '*  I  am  a  Jew,  but  my  first 
name  is  Moses.'' 

Various  are  the  tastes  in  the  selection 
of  a  name  for  a  child — various  are  the 
motives  that  influence  the  decision. 
Sometimes  a  rich  friend  or  relation  is  to 
be  conciliated,  and  therefore  some  barba- 
rous designation  is  affixed  to  a  child  that 
is  a  thorn  in  his  side  as  long  as  he  lives; 
and  after  all,  the  unfortunate  may  miss 
the  expected  legacy.  Sometimes  the 
name  of  some  distinguished  man  is 
selected,  to  which  the  life  of  the  new 
wearer  adds  no  new  lustre;  thus  we 
see  George  Washington  and  John  Wesley 
occasionally  figuring  in  the  police  re- 
ports, m  the  names  of  people  arrested  for 


riot  or  petty  larceny.  A  classical  taste 
inspires  others,  who  are  not  always  very 
particular  in  the  names,  provided  they 
smack  of  the  ancients,  owing  to  whicl> 
it  happens  that  there  is  a  boy  now  living 
in  Philadelphia  who  has  been  christened 
— if  we  may  thus  use  the  word — ^after 
Com  mod  us,  one  of  the  most  infamous 
of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

The  late  Bishop  Ohase,  of  Illinois,  had 
a  dislike  to  havini;  Greek  and  Roman 
names  imposed  upon  children,  which  he 
disphiyed  very  pointedly  on  one  ocoa- 
sion  when  a  'child  was  brought  to  him 
to  be  baptized. 

*^  Name  this  child,"  add  the  bishop. 

^^  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero,"  answered 
the  father. 

''What?" 

"  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero. 

"Tut!  tut!  with  your  heathen  non- 
sense !  Peter^  I  baptize  thee,"  and  the 
child  was  Peter  thenceforth  and  for 
ever. 

Gthers,  again,  set  much  store  by 
Scripture  names,  many  of  which  to  our 
ears  are  anything  but  melodious — for  in* 
stance,  Obadiah,  Jeremiah,  and  all  the 
other  iahs ;  but  this  fashion  is  not  near 
60  prevalent  as  it  was  a  century  or  two 
ago.  Some  of  the  Bible  names  have 
much  sweetnoss,  such  as  Beulah,  Ru- 
iiamah,  and  Rhoda,  but  oven  these  are 
rarely  used. 

Tlie  story  is  well  known  of  the  man, 
who,  having  called  four  sons  after  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  wished  to 
have  the  fifth  christened  Aets^  becaase, 
as  he  said,  he  ''  wanted  to  compliment 
the  apostles  a  bit;"  but  the  sequel,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Lower,  in  the  last  eilition 
of  his  vfduable  work  on  *'  English  sur- 
names," is  not  so  familiar  to  us.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  father  had  two  other  sons, 
who  were  christened  Richard  and  Tho- 
mas, and  that  the  story  of  the  name  that 
had  been  proposed  for  No.  5,  getting 
wind  amongst  his  schoolmates,  he  was 
constantly  annoyed  with  having  this 
distich  repeated,  of  better  metre  than 
rhyme — 

"  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John, 
Acta  of  Toiaes,  Dick  and  Tom." 

Some  persons  appear  to  have  tried 
how  near  they  could  c(»me  to  the  height 
of  absurdity,  in  giving  names  to  their 
children.  Benjamin  Stokeley,  the  first 
whit©  settler  in  Mercer  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania (whoso  account  thereof  is  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania),  gave 
most  extraordinary  names  to    all    his 
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children;  at  present,  bot  one  of  them 
oooura  to  oar  memory — ^Aurora  Borealis 
— hj  which  he  thought  proper  to  desig- 
nate one  of  his  dangliters.  A  Mr.  Stick- 
nej,  a  distant  relative  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
numbered  his  children,  callitig  them  One 
Sdckney,  Two  Stiokney,  &c.  We  might 
mention  here,  the  case  of  Mr.  New,  who 
is  stud  to  have  called  his  first  child. 
Something,  and  the  next.  Nothing ;  but 
the  story  is  probably  the  creation  of  the 
fertile  imagination  of  Mr.  Joseph  Miller, 
or  some  of  his  successors. 

We  will  Yentnre  to  add  a  few  rules, 
which  are  the  results  of  our  reflections 
upon  this  subject. 

1.  The  son  should  not  be  called  after 
bis  father,  nor  the  daughter  after  her 
mother. 

The  object  of  giving  first  names  is  to 
distinguish  a  person  from  all  others  bear- 
ing the  same  last  name,  particularly  from 
those  of  his  immediate  family ;  but  tliis 
latter  is  not  attained  when  a  child  bears 
the  name  of  its  parent.  Confusion  must 
always  follow,  not  always  to  be  avoided 
by  the  additions  of  senior  and  Junior,  or 
the  designations,  1st,  2d,  &c.,  which  are 
common  in  New  England. 

An  eminent  lawyer,  who  adorned  the 
Philadelphia  bar,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
had  a  son  with  the  same  first  name  as 
himself^  who  was  studying  law  in  his 
office.  One  day  a  letter  arrived  without 
any  addition  of  junior^  but  intended  for 
the  younger,  which  the  elder  gentleman 
opened  and  read.  .  It  was  from  a  source 
not  very  creditable  to  any  one. 

^^I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  said  the 
fiftther  indignantly,  handing  it  to  his 
son. 

*^  I  am  ashamed  of  you^  sir,"  replied 
the  son,  handing  it  back,  with  his  finger 
pointed  at  the  direction. 

One  of  the  sons  of  the  Benjamin 
Stokely  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above, 
was  born  during  his  futher^s  absence 
from  home.  On  his  return,  his  wife  told 
him  that  she  had  called  the  child  Benja- 
min, after  him.  "  None  of  that,"  cried 
he,  "  I  have  no  notion  of  hearing  people 
talking  of  old  Ben  Stokely." 

This  confusion  is  one  objection  to  the 
practice  which  we  condemn ;  another  is 
that  if  a  parent  calls  a  child  after  him- 
self, he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  partial 
to  that  child,  at  the  expense  of  the 
others.  This  is  a  feeling  which  makefl 
its  way  into  the  minds  of  even  good 
men  and  good  women ;  it  seems  to  some 
that  a  child  bearing  tlieir  name  in  full, 
b  more  fully  their  representative  than 


others.  As  this  is  all  wrong,  it  is  best 
to  prevent  the  arising  of  such  feelings, 
by  giving  no  occasion  for  their  existence. 

2.  The  more  common  a  last  name  is, 
the  more  uncommon  should  the  first 
name  be.  We  can  pardon  almost  any 
prefix  to  Smith,  Brown,  and  Jones.  As 
one  of  the  learned  fathers  of  the  bar 
lately  observed  in  a  discourse,  "Who 
shall  declare  the  generation  of  the 
Smiths,  and  especially  of  the  John 
Smiths?"  The  very  mention  of  John 
Smith  in  a  court-house,  police  office,  or 
other  public  place — and  it  is  of  frequent 
mention  therein — brings  a  broad  grin 
into  every  one's  face  immediately. 

8.  No  name  should  be  given  to  a  child 
that  will  suggest  a  ludicrous  idea  when 
written  in  full,  or  when  the  initial  only 
is  used.  We  always  pitied  Mr.  P.  Cox, 
and  Mr.  T.  Potts,  both  worthy  men,  but 
with  thoughtless  godfathers. 

Middle-aged  persons,  in  Philadelphia, 
can  recollect  a  druggist,  named  Ash, 
(now  deceased)  whose  friends  had  se- 
lected Caleb  for  his  first  name.  He  was 
constantly  annoyed  with  inquiries  from 
school-boys,  and  others  of  the  rising 
generation,  as  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Calabash. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  a  very  worthy 
little  French  taUor,  named  Frogg,  re- 
sided in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  on  the 
birth  of  one  of  his  sons  some  wags  per- 
suaded him  that  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  the  child  to  call  him  after  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  State — Qt)vernor 
Bull,  which  was  done  accordingly,  the 
unlucky  combination  of  the  two  names 
never  striking  the  father  until  it  was  too 
late. 

4.  Females  should  have  but  one  given 
name  and  when  they  marry,  should  retain 
their  maiden  name  as  a  middle  name.  This 
is  the  practice  among  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  were  it  generally  adopted  it 
would  have  many  advantages.  We  should 
know  at  once,  on  seeing  a  lady's  name 
whether  she  was  married  or  single,  and, 
if  the  former,  what  the  name  of  her 
family  was.  And  it  is  further  to  be  con- 
sidered that  the  adoption  of  this  rale 
of  but  a  single  first  name  for  girls, 
would  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  whole 
brood  of  EmmaMilvindas  and  Euphemia 
Helen  Lauras,  and  a  style  of  nomencla- 
ture which  is  thonght  by  most  persons 
to  be  ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 

Have  many  of  our  readers  seen  the 
pretty  vei'ses  on  the  raising  of  a  child, 
written  by  Mary,  the  unhappy  sister  of 
Charles  liamb?    We  shall  presume  that 
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thav  have  not,  and  without  apology  con* 
daae  this  essay  with  them : 

OHOOSINa  A  NAMK. 

**  I  hare  got  a  itew-born  sister ; 
I  was  nigh  the  first  that  kissed  her. 
When  the  narsing  woman  broiigfat  her 
To  papa,  his  Infant  daughter, 
How  papa's  dear  eyes  did  glisten  l-» 
She  will  shortly  be  to  christen : 
And  papa  has  made  the  offer, 
I  shall  hare  the  naming  of  her. 

Now  I  wonder  what  wonld  please  her, 
Oharlotte,  Julia  or  Louisa? 
Ann  and  Mary,  they're  too  common ; 
Joan's  too  fbrmal  for  a  woman ; 


Jane*B  a  prettier  name  beside ; 
But  we  had  a  Jane  that  died. 
They  would  say,  if  'twas  RebeoeAt 
That  she  was  a  UtUe  Quaker. 
Edith's  pretty,  but  that  looks 
Better  in  old  English  books ;  * 
Ellen's  left  off  long  ago ; 
Blanch  is  out  of  fsshion  now. 
None  that  1  hare  named  as  yet 
Are  BO  good  as  Bfargaret. 
Emily  is  neat  and  fine — 
What  do  you  think  of  Caroline  f 
How  I'm  puailed  and  perplexed 
What  to  choose  or  think  of  next  I 
I  am  In  a  little  ferer 
Lest  the  name  that  I  should  give  bfll 
Should  disgrace  her  or  defame  her : 
I  will  leare  papa  to  name  her.'* 


TO   MUMMY   WHEAT. 

FAIR  resarreotioD  from  a  buried  era. 
Superb  in  beauty,  smiling  here  to-day, 
Seeming  almost  a  fancy-born  chimera, 

What  oom^st  thou  thus  of  ages  past  to  say? 
Freed  from  the  cerements  resinous  and  gummy, 
Speak  for  thyself  and  for  thy  speechless  mummy. 

Of  her  life-unit  earth  retains  no  record, 
Nor  shows  a  footprint  of  her  sojourn  here-^ 

How  her  swift  course  with  sun  and  shade  was  chequered — 
What  was  her  love,  her  faith,  her  hope,  or  fear ; 

Nor  symbolled  host  of  heaven,  nor  scarabeus 

Untombed  comes  up,  from  doubts  hereon  to  free  us. 

What  was  her  presence,  when  the  spirit  lighted 
Her  eye  with  joy,  or  darkened  it  with  tears  ? 

How  shone  her  visage — since,  indeed,  benighted 
And  hid,  perhaps,  for  thrice  a  thousand  years  ? 

No  ooniured  ghost  from  Lethe^s  sullen  water, 

Will  whisper  augbt  of  Egypt^s  silent  daughter. 

Was  she  devote  to  Isis  and  Osiris, 

IViends  of  spring  budding,  and  the  ripening  corn  t 
And  (we  abjure  impertinent  inquiriei^) 

How  old  was  she  ? — and  to  what  fortune  born  ? 
Where,  and  how  long  before  the  morning  twilight 
Of  Gospel  day,  first  breathed  the  baby  Nilite  ? 

Was  she  of  Ceres  once  a  priestess,  making 

Glad  sheafy  offerings  to  her  deiry; 
Then  to  the  shades,  with  power  vicarious,  taking 

The  grain,  tight-clutched,  whose  heart  embosomed  thee— 
The  conning  lile  within  the  germin  wheaten, 
The  long,  lone  night  in  death's  dark  house  to  sweeten  ? 


*  Southey  was  of  a  different  opinion  from  H&ry  Lamb ;  In  one  of  his  sonnets  he  says,  '*Saxen  Edith  please* 
nethebesL" 
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'^  Sleep! Dg  while  Egypt's  impioas  pow^r  was  hambledt 
Roused  Dot  by  monftrchj  ia  dying  throes ! 
Fearless,  while  gods  and  thrones  around  her  crumbled  T' 

Thus  far,  her  past  estate  the  present  shows : 
Buried  by  time's  imperyious  rocky  strata, 
Her  life's  last  story  giveth  up  no  data. 

Eager  to  turn  both  life  and  death  to  profit, 

Some  wily  speculator  of  our  day 
Has  broke  her  frame,  and  made  a  cook-fire  of  it, 

Tested  for  grace,  and  dined ;  then  borne  away 
The  balmy  stnfiSng  of  the  old  Egyptian 
Hoarded  with  care,  for  medical  prescription  I 

For  precious  gums,  and  spice  of  fine  aroma, 

From  heads  uncataoombed,  are  borne  as  prey. 
From  where  they'd  rested  since  the  death  of  Homer, 

The  vital  fire  in  modern  clods  to  stay ; 
And  give  the  head  Homeiic,  high  and  spicy, 
Though  on  the  lyre  the  hand  be  weak  and  icy. 

Deposits  choice,  inclasped  by  mummy's  cincture. 

And  blocked  for  ages  in  sepulchral  walls, 
Now  turned  to  powder,  balls,  and  pungent  tincture. 

Are  deemed  specific  for  the  loudest  calls 
To  war  with  death  and  Pilules  Belladonna  1 
Tis  true,  upon  a  lUUnerU  saersd  honor  I 

Such,  fair-haired  Afric,  was  thy  mummy's  portion ; 

But  thou  shalt  live  and  thrive  while  earth  remains ; 
Albeit  thy  beauty  may  induce  extortion 

From  greedy  traffickers  in  bread  and  grains ; 
When  dearth,  that  comes  to  pinch  the  needy  tighter, 
Rubs  every  groat,  to  ChrUtian  venders,  brighter. 

But,  premature  may  seem  this  open  statement 

To  one  like  thee,  so  f^esh  from  ancient  times ; 
The  while  we  moderns  reckon  for  abatement, 

When  filling  measure,  and  supplying  rhymes: 
While  we  affirm,  our  hearer  shoula  be  sifting, 
Lest  the  light  chatf  the  grain  be  over-drifting. 

Tet  men  can  meditate  the  grand  transaction. 

To  sell  their  fathers  in  their  graves,  for  gain, — 
Those  saint  old  precincts,  where  the  first  io fraction 

Must  shock  like  doom  the  reverential  brain  I 
When  filial  hearts  can  sanction  such  profaning, 
Grace  save  the  city  stricken  with  the  staining  I 

Spirits  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph, 

Whose  bones  one  tomb  was  consecrate  to  hold. 
How  had  ye  left  them  to  the  grave's  repose,  if 

Paynim  or  Jew  had  shown  such  lust  of  gold  t 
Tf  Ohristian  man  can  vend  his  brother  living, 
To  sell  the  dectd  for  street^  were  past  forgiving  1 

Magnific  wheat  I  did  thine  ancestral  kindred 

The  silver  cup  imbed,  in  that  full  sack 
Of  Benjamin,  which  his  departure  hindered 

When  his  lost  elder  brother  called  him  back. 
Where  the  sweet  stratagem  of  love  fraternal, 
Drew  tears  like  rain  that  gems  the  blossom  vernal? 


Oa  To  Mummy  Wheat  [Jan: 

Did  Natnre,  to  commemorate  the  story, 

From  that  cnp^s  histre  and  those  sparkling  tears, 
By  her  fioe  alchemy,  this  silvery  glory 

Produce,  to  shine  so  mildly  round  thine  ears, 
While  in  the  breath  of  morn  with  plume-like  swaying, 
They  seem  witli  spirit  bands  at  tilt,  or  pUying? 

Those  busy  powers  by  one  bold  prince  deputed 

For  building  happy  castles  in  the  air, — 
To  lay  out  lawns,  and  get  the  roses  rooted, 

Still  show  their  inklings  after  earthly  fare, 
Through  agents  here,  on  mufSed  drum-heads  thramming, 
With  velvet  touch,  and  modesty  becoming. 

If  THBB  they  seek,  their  whispers  never  heeding. 

Cling  to  thy  mother^s  lap,  and  be  content ; 
For  thou,  of  earth,  art  earthly  still,  and  needing 

Her  careful  bosom  and  its  nutriment; 
While,  clothed  anew,  in  modern  fancy-dresses, 
Egypt's  old  priest-craft  our  young  world  caresses. 

We  wot  not  what  their  tables,  here  so  troubled. 

Have  done,  dismissing  spirits  to  unrest, — 
If  death  has  on  them  in  the  beaker  bubbled. 

Or  reeked  in  savory  platters,  richly  dressed ; 
Or  some  young  soul  to  games  thereat  been  tempted. 
Till  earth  and  heaven,  to  him,  of  hope  were  emptied. 

But  none  may  plant  thee  on  the  air-based  mountains. 

And  dreamy  vales,  that  fill  the  seten  spheres: 
Where  spirit-rappings  cannot  open  fountains, 

Nor  fm-nish  soil,  to  grow  thy  jeweled  ears; 
And  where  some  awkward  planetary  blunder 
Miglit  crop  thy  head,  thy  grounding  blow  asunder  I 

K^,  lovely  emblem,  througli  the  broken  portal 

Of  death's  abode,  thus  sprung  to  life  and  light. 
As  man  by  faith  beholds  himself  immortal 

Beyond  the  tomb,  till  faith  dissolves  in  sight, 
Thou  and  thy  seed,  to  man  on  earth  pertaining. 
Must  nourish  him  and  his,  whilst  here  remaining. 

We  love  the  genial  wheat  from  earth  that  springeth, 

The  staff  of  life,  supplying  nature's  need ; 
We  bless  the  sweet  remembrance  that  it  bringeth 

Of  food  whereon  our  faith  and  hope  may  feed; 
The  hallowed  metaphor  of  bread  supernal. 
To  stay  the  soul,  and  give  it  life  eternal. 

Yet,  as  the  living  grain  to  mnmmy  olden. 

Who  darkly  held  it  ages  in  disuse, 
God's  will  to  man  may  now  be  coldly  holden, 

Still  clasped,  perverted,  jeered,  or  deemed  abstruse ; 
When  it  should  spread,  a  tree  of  life  full  blooming, 
Halo'd,  the  Spirit's  breath  each  leaf  perfuming  { 
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ISRAEL  POTTER;  OR,  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  EXILE. 
(OoDUnued  from  page  901,  toL  IV.) 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
oomufUKS. 

ERE  long,  a  horrible  explosion  was 
hearO,  drowning  for  the  instant  the 
cannonade.  Two  of  the  old  eighteen-* 
ponnders^-^before  spoken  of,  as  having 
been  linrriedly  set  np  below  the  main 
deck  of  ilie  Richard — burst  all  to  pieces^ 
killing  the  sailors  who  worked  them,  and 
shattering  all  that  part  of  the  hull,  as  if 
two  exploded  steam-boilers  had  shot  out 
of  its  opposite  sides.  The  effect  was  like 
the  fall  of  the  walls  of  a  house.  Little 
now  upheld  the  great  tower  of  Pisa  but 
a  few  naked  crow  stanchions.  Tlience- 
forth,  not  a  few  balls  from  the  Serapis 
must  have  passed  straight  through  tJie 
Richard  witliout  grazing  her.  It  was 
like  firing  buck-shot  through  the  ribs  of 
of  a  skeleton. 

But,  further  forward,  so  deadly  was 
the  broadside  from  the  heavy  batteries 
of  the  Serapis, — levelled  poinl-blaiik,  and 
right  duwn  the  throat  and  bowels,  as  it 
were,  of  the  Richard — that  it  cleared 
everything  before  it.  The  men  on  the 
Richard*s  covered  ffun-deck  ran  above, 
like  miners  from  the  fire-damp.  Col- 
lecting on  the  forecastle,  they  con- 
tinued to  fi^ht  with  grenades  and  mus- 
kets. The  soldiers  also  were  in  the  lofty 
tttpe,  wiience  they  kept  up  incessant 
volleys,  cascading  their  fire  down  as  pour- 
ing lava  from  cliffs. 

The  position  of  the  men  in  the  two 
ships  was  now  exactly  reversed.  For 
while  the  Serapis  was  tearing  the  Rich- 
ard all  to  pieces  below  deck,  and  had 
swept  that  covered  part  almost  of  the 
last  man ;  the  Richard's  crowd  of  mus- 
ketry had  complete  control  of  the  upper 
deck  of  the  Serapis,  where  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  man  to  remain  unless  as  a 
corpse.  Though  in  the  beginning,  the 
top:^  of  the  Serapis  had  not  been  unsup- 
plied  with  marksmen,  yet  they  had  long 
since  been  cleared  by  the  overmastering 
musketry  of  the  Richard.  Several,  with 
leg  or  arm  broken  by  a  ball,  had  been 
seen  going  dimly  downward  from  their 
giddy  perch,  like  falling  pigeons  shot  on 
the  wing. 

As  busy  swallows  about  barn-eaves 
and  ridge-poles,  some  of  the  Richard's 
marksmen  quitting  their  tops,  now  went 
far  out  on  their  yai*d-anus,  where  they 
overhung  the  Serapis.      From  thence 


they  dropped  hand-grenades  npon  her 
decks,  like  apples,  which  growing  in  one 
field  fall  over  the  fence  into  another. 
Others  of  their  band  fiung  the  same 
sonr  fruit  into  the  open  ports  of  the  Se- 
rapis. A  h  Mil -storm  of  aerial  combus- 
tion descended  and  slanted  on  the  Se- 
rap»p,  while  horizontal  thunder-bolts 
rolled  crosswise  through  the  subterra- 
nean vaults  of  the  Richard.  The  belli- 
gerent's were  no  longer,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  things,  an  English  ship,  and  an 
American  ship.  It  was  a  co-partnership 
and  joint-stock  combustion-company  of 
both  ships;  yet  divided,  even  in  pariici- 

Efttion.  The  two  vessels  were  as  two 
ouses,  through  whose  party-wall  doors 
have  been  cut;  one  family  (tlie  Giielphs) 
occupying  the  whole  lower  story;  an- 
other family  (the  Ghibelines)  the  whole 
upper  story. 

Meanwhile  determined  Paul  flew  hither 
and  thither  like  the  meteoric  corposant- 
ball,  which  shiftingly  dances  on  the  tips 
and  verges  of  ships'  rigging  in  storms. 
"Wherever  he  went,  he  seemed  to  ca^t  a 
pale  hght  on  all  faces.  Blacked  and 
burnt.  Ids  Scotch  bonnet  was  compressed 
to  a  gun-wad  on  his  head.  His  Parisian 
coat^  with  its  gold-laced  sleeve  laid  aside, 
disclosed  to  the  full  the  blue  tatooinjr  on 
his  arm,  which  sometimes  in  fierce  ges- 
tures streamed  in  the  haze  of  the  can- 
nonade, cabalisiically  terrific  as  the 
charmed  standard  of  Satan.  Yet  his 
frenzied  manner  was  less  a  testimony  of 
his  internal  commotion  than  intended  to 
inspirit  and  madden  his  men,  some  of 
whom  seeing  him,  in  transports  of  intre- 
pidity stripped  themselves  to  their  trows- 
ers,  exposing  their  naked  bodies  to  the 
as  naked  shot.  The  same  was  done  on 
the  Serapis,  where  several  guns  were 
seen  surrounded  by  their  buff  crews  as 
by  fauns  and  satyrs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fray,  before 
the  ships  interlocked,  in  the  intervals  of 
smoke  which  swept  over  the  ships  as 
mist  over  mountain-tops,  affording  open 
rente  here  and  there — the  gun-deck  of 
the  Serapis,  at  certain  points,  showed, 
congealed  for  the  instant  in  all  attitudes 
of  dauntlessness,  a  gallery  of  marble 
statues — fighting  gladiators. 

Stooping  low  and  intent,  with  on<^ 
braced  leg  thrust  behind,  and  one  arm 
thrust  forward,  curling  round  towards 
the  muzzle  of  tlie  gun: — there  was  seen 
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the  Uader^  performing  liis  allotted  part ; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  carriage,  io  the 
same  Btooping  posture,  but  with  both 
hands  holding  liis  long  black  pole,  pike- 
wise,  ready  for  instant  nse — stood  the 
eager  rammer  and  sponger;  while  at  the 
breech,  crouched  the  wary  captain  of 
the  ffuny  his  keen  eye,  like  the  watching 
leopard's,  burning  along  the  range;  and 
behind,  all  tall  and  erect,  the  Egyptian 
symbol  of  death,  stood  the  matchman^ 
immovable  for  the  moment,  his  long- 
handled  match  reversed.  Up  to  their 
two  long  death-dealing  batteries,  the 
trained  men  of  the  Serapis  stood  and 
toiled  in  mechanical  magic  of  discipline. 
They  tended  those  rows  of  gnns,  as 
Lowell  girls  the  rows  of  looms  in  a  cotton 
factory.  The  Pares  were  not  more 
methodical ;  Atropos  not  more  fatal ;  the 
automaton  chess-player  not  more  irre- 
sponsible. 

"Look,  lad;  I  want  a  grenade,  now, 
thrown  down  their  main  hatch-way.  I 
saw  long  piles  of  cartridges  there.  The 
powder  monkeys  have  brought  them  up 
faster  than  they  can  be  used.  Take  a 
bucket  of  combustibles,  and  let^s  hear 
from  you  presently." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Paul  to 
Israel.  Israel  did  as  ordered.  In  a  few 
minutes,  bucket  in  hand,  begrimed  with 
powder,  sixty-feet  in  air,  he  hung  like 
Apollyon  from  the  extreme  tip  of  the  yard 
over  the  fated  abyss  of  the  hatchway. 
As  he  looked  down  between  the  eddies 
of  smoke  into  that  slaughterous  pit,  it 
was  like  looking  from  the  verge  of  a 
cataract  down  into  the  yeasty  pool  at  its 
base.  "Watching  his  chance,  he  dropped 
one  grenade  with  such  faultless  precision, 
that,  striking  its  mark,  an  explosion 
rent  the  Scrapie  like  a  volcano.  The 
long  row  of  heaped  cartridges  was  ig- 
nited. The  fire  ran  horizontally,  like  an 
express  on  a  railway.  More  than  twenty 
men  were  instantly  killed :  nearly  forty 
wounded.  This  blow  restored  ihe  chances 
of  battle,  before  in  favor  of  the  Serapis. 

But  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  English 
were  suddenly  revived,  by  an  event 
which  crowned  the  scene  by  an  act  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  consorts  of  the 
Richard,  the  incredible  atrocity  of 
which,  has  induced  all  humane  minds 
to  impute  it  rather  to  some  incompre- 
hensible mistake,  than  to  the  malignant 
madness  of  the  perpetrator. 

The  cautious  approach  and  retreat  of 
a  consort  of  the  Serapis,  the  Scarborough, 
before  the  moon  rose,  has  already  been 
mentioned.    It  is  now  to  be  related  how 


that,  when  the  moon  was  more  than  an 
hour  high,  a  consort  of  the  Richard,  the 
Alliance,  likewise  approached  and  re- 
treated. This  ship,  commanded  by  a 
Frenchman,  infamous  in  his  own  navy, 
and  obnoxious  in  the  service  to  which 
he  at  present  belonged ;  this  ship,  fore- 
most in  insurgency  to  Paul  hitherto,  and 
which,  for  the  most  part  had  crept  like 
a  poltroon  from  the  fray;  the  Alliance 
now  was  at  hand.  Seeing  her,  Paul 
deemed  the  battle  at  an  end.  But  to  bis 
horror,  the  Alliance  threw  a  broadside 
full  into  the  stern  of  the  Richard,  with- 
out touching  the  Serapis.  Paul  called 
to  her,  for  God's  sake  to  forbear  destroy- 
ing the  Richard.  The  reply  was,  a  second, 
a  third,  a  fourth  broadside ;  stnking  the 
Richard  ahead,  astern,  and  amid.ships. 
One  of  the  volleys  killed  several  men 
and  one  officer.  Meantime,  like  carpen- 
ters' augurs,  and  the  sea- worm  called 
remora,  the  guns  of  the  Serapis  were 
drilling  away,  at  the  same  doomed  hull. 
After  performing  her  nameless  exploit, 
the  Alliance  sailed  away,  and  did  no 
more.  She  was  like  the  great  fire  of 
London,  breaking  out  on  the  heel  of  the 
great  Plague.  By  this  time,  the  Richard 
had  received  so  many  shot-holes  low 
down  in  her  hull,  that  like  a  sieve  she 
began  to  settle. 

"Do  you  strike?"  cried  the  English 
captain. 

"I  have  not  yet  begnn  to  fight," 
howled  sinking  Paul. 

This  summons  and  response  were 
whirled  on  eddies  of  smoke  and  flame. 
Both  vessels  were  now  on  fire.  The 
men  of  either  knew  hardly  which  to 
do ;  strive  to  destroy  the  enemy,  or  eave 
themselves.  In  the  midst  of  this,  one 
hundred  human  beings,  hitherto  invisible 
strangers,  were  suddenly  added  to  the 
rest.  Five  score  English  prisoners,  till 
now  confined  in  the  Richard's  hold,  libe- 
rated in  his  consternation,  by  the  master 
at  arms,  burst  up  the  hatchways.  One 
of  them,  the  captain  of  a  letter  of  marque, 
captured  by  Paul,  off  the  Scottish  coast, 
crawled  through  a  port,  as  a  burglar 
through  a  window,  from  the  one  ship  to 
the  other,  and  reported  affairs  to  the 
English  captain. 

While  Paul  and  his  lieutenants  were 
confronting  these  prisoners,  the  gunner, 
running  up  from  below,  and  not  per-, 
ceiving  his  official  superiors,  and  deeming 
them  dead;  believing  himself  now  lell 
sole  surviving  officer,  ran  to  the  tower 
of  Pisa  to  haul  down  the  colors.  But 
they  were  already  shot  down  and  trail- 
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ing  in  the  water  astern,  like  a  saUor's 
towing  shirt.  Seeing  the  ganoer  there, 
groping  about  in  the  smoke,  Israel  asked 
what  he  wanted. 

At  this  moment,  the  gunner,  rushing 
to  the  rail,  shouted  ^^  quarter  I  quarter! 
to  the  Serapis.^' 

**  ril  quarter  ye,^^  yelled  Israel,  smitmg 
the  gunner  with  the  flat  of  his  outlaas. 

"Do  you  strike  ?"  now  came  from  the 
Serapis. 

"Aye,  aye,  ayel"  involuntary  cried 
Israel,  fetching  the  gunner  a  shower  of 
blows. 

"  Do  you  strike?^'  again  was  repeated 
from  the  Serapis;  whose  captain,  judg- 
ing from  tlie  augmented  confusion  on 
IxMrd  the  Kichard,  owing  to  the  escape 
of  the  prisoners,  and  also  influenced  by 
the  report  made  to  him  by  his  late  guest 
of  the  port-hole,  doubted  not  that  the 
enemy  must  needs  be  about  surrender*- 
ing. 

**  Do  you  strike?" 

"  Aye  I — I  strike  ftotfifc,"  roared  Paul, 
for  the  first  time  now  hearing  the  sum- 
mons. 

But  judging  this  frantic  response  to 
come,  like  the  others,  from  some  unau- 
thorized source,  the  English  captain  di- 
rected his  boarders  to  be  called;  some 
of  whom  presently  leaped  on  the  Rich- 
ard^s  rail ;  but,  throwing  out  his  tatooed 
arm  at  them  with  a  sabre  at  the  end  of  it, 
Paul  showed  them  how  boarders  repelled 
boarders.  The  English  retreated;  but 
not  before  they  had  been  thinned  out 
again,  like  spring  radishes,  by  the  unfal- 
tering fire  from  the  Richard^s  tops. 

An  officer  *of  the  Richard,  seeing  the 
mass  of  prisoners  delirious  with  sudden 
liberty  and  fright,  pricked  them  with  his 
sword  to  the  pumps;  thus  keeping  the 
ship  afloat  bv  the  very  blunder  which 
had  promised  to  have  been  fatal.  The 
vessels  now  blazed  so  in  the  rigging,  that 
both  parties  desisted  from  hostilities  to 
subdue  the  common  foe. 
'  When  some  faint  order  was  again 
restored  upon  the  Richard,  her  ohances 
of  victory  increased,  while  those  of  the 
English,  driven  under  cover,  proportion- 
ably  waned.  Early  in  the  contest,  Paul, 
with  his  own  hand,  had  brought  one  olf 
his  Urgest  guns  to  bear  against  the 
enemy^s  main-mast.  That  shot  had  hit. 
The  mast  now  plainly  tottered.  Never- 
theless, it  seemed  as  if,  in  this  figbt, 
neither  party  could  be  victor.  Mutual 
obliteration  from  the  face  of  the  waters 
seemed  the  only  natural  sequel  to  hosti- 
lities like  these.    It  is,  therefore,  honor 
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to  him  as  a  man,  and  not  reproaoh  to 
him  as  an  officer,  that,  to  stay  such  car- 
nage, Captain  Pearson,  of  the  Serapi^ 
with  his  own  hands  hauled  down  iua 
colors.  But  just  as  an  officer  from  the 
Richard  swung  himself  on  board  the 
Serapis,  and  accosted  the  English  cap- 
tain, the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Serapia 
came  np  ttom  below  inquiring  whether 
the  Richai'd  had  struck,  since  her  fire 
had  ceased. 

So  equal  was  the  conflict  that,  even 
after  tbe  surrender,  it  could  be,  and  was, 
a  question  to  one  of  the  warriors  eoga^ 
(who  had  not  happened  to  see  tlie  Eng- 
lish flag  hauled  down)  whether  the 
Serapis  had  struck  to  the  Richard,  or 
the  Richard  to  tlie  Serapis.  Nay; 
while  the  Richard^s  officer  was  still 
amicably  conversing  with  the  English 
captain,  a  midshipman  of  the  Richard, 
in  act  of  following  his  superior  on  board 
the  surrendered  vessel,  was  run  through 
the  thigh  by  a  pike  in  the  hand  of  aa 
ignorant  boarder  of  the  Serapis.  While 
equally  ignorant,  the  cannons  below  deck 
were  still  thundering  away  at  the  nominal 
conqueror  from  the  batteries  of  the 
nominally  conquered  ship. 

But  though  the  Serapis  had  sub- 
mitted, there  were  two  misanthropical 
foes  on  board  the  Richard  which  would 
not  so  easilv  succumb, — fire  and  water. 
All  night  the  victors  were  engaged  in 
suppressing  the  flames.  Not  until  day- 
light were  the  flames  got  under;  bujt 
though  the  pumps  were  kept  continuaUv 
going,  the  water  in  the  hold  still  gained. 
A  few  hours  after  sunrise  the  Richard 
was  deserted  for  the  Serapis  and  the 
other  vessels  of  the  squadron  of  Panl. 
About  ten  oVlock,  the  Richard,  gorged 
with  slaughter,  wallowed  heavily,  gave 
a  long  roll,  and  blasted  by  tornadoes  of 
sulphur,  slowly  sunk,  like  Gomorrah,  out 
of  sight. 

The  loss  of  life  in  the  two  ships  was 
about  equal ;  one-half  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  those  engaged  being  either  killed 
or  wounded. 

In  view  of  this  battle  one  may  well 
ask — What  separates  the  enlightened 
man  from  the  savage  ?  Is  civilization  a 
thing  distinct,  or  is  it  an  advanced  stage 
of  b»rbarism? 
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Fob  a  time  back,  across  the  other- 
wise blue-jean  career  of  Israel,  Paul 
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Jones  flits  and  re-flits  like  a  crimson 
thread.  One  more  brief  intermingling 
of  it,  and  to  the  plain  old  homespun  we 
return. 

The  battle  won,  the  sanadron  started 
for  the  Tezel,  where  they  arrived  in 
safety.  Omitting  all  mention  of  inter- 
vening harassments,  suffice  it,  that  after 
some  months  of  inaction  as  to  anything 
of.  a  warlike  nature,  Paul  and  Isradi 
(both  from  different  motives,  eager  to 
return  to  Amerioa\  sailed  for  that  coun- 
try in  the  armea  ship  Ariel;  Paul  as 
oommander.  Israel  as  quarter-master. 

Two  weeks  out,  they  encountered  by 
night,  a  frigate-like  craft,  supposed  to 
be  an  enemy.  The  vessels  came  within 
hail,  both  showing  English  colors,  with 
puriMwes  of  mutual  deception,  affecting 
to  belong  to  the  English  navy.  For  an 
hour,  through  their  speaking  trumpets, 
the  captains  equivocally  conversed.  A 
very  reserved,  adroit,  hoodwinking, 
statesman-like  conversation,  indeed.  At 
last,  professing  some  little  incredulity  as 
to  the  truthfulness  of  the  stranger^s 
statement,  Paul  intimated  a  desire  that 
he  should  put  out  a  boat  and  come  on 
board  to  show  his  commission,  to  which 
the  stranger  very  affably  replied,  that 
unfortunately  his  boat  was  exceedingly 
leaky.  With  equal  politeness,  Paul 
begged  him  to  consider  the  danger  at- 
tenddnff  a  refusal,  which  rejoinder  nettled 
the  other,  who  suddenly  retorted  that 
he  would  answer  for  twenty  guns,  and 
that  both  himself  and  men  were  knock- 
down Englishmen.  Upon  this,  Paul 
said  that  he  would  allow  him  exactly 
tY^  minutes  for  a  sober,  second  thought. 
That  brief  period  passed,  Paul,  hoisting 
the  American  colors,  ran  close  under 
the  other  ship^s  stern,  and  engaged  her. 
It  was  about  eight  o^clock  at  night, 
that  this  strange  quarrel  was  picked  in 
the  middle  of  the  ocean.  Why  cannot 
men  be  peaceable  on  that  great  com- 
mon? Or  does  nature  in  those  fierce 
night- brawlers,  the  billows,  set  man- 
kind but  a  sorry  example  f 

After  ten  minutes'  cannonading,  the 
stranger  struck,  shouting  out,  that  half 
his  men  were  killed.  The  Ariel's  crew 
hurraed.  Boarders  were  called  to  take 
possession.  At  this  juncture,  the  prize 
shifting  her  position  so  that  she  headed 
away,  and  to  leeward  of  the  Ariel, 
thrust  her  long  spanker  boon  diagonally 
over  the  latter's  quarter;  when  Israel, 
who  was  standing  close  by,  instinctively 
caught  hold  of  it— just  as  he  had  grasp^ 
ed  the  jib-boom  of  the  Serapis— and,  at 


the  same  moment,  hearing  the  call  to 
take  possession,  in  the  vSiant  excite- 
ment of  the  occasion,  he  leaped  upon 
the  spar,  and  made  a  rush  for  the 
stranger's  deck,  thinking,  of  course, 
that  he  would  be  immediately  followed 
by  the  regulfu:  boarders.  But  the  sails 
of  the  strange  ship  suddenly  filled ;  she 
began  to  glide  through  the  sea;  her 
spanker-boom,  not  having  at  all  entan- 
gled itself,  offering  no  hindrance.  Is- 
rael clinging  midway  along  the  boom, 
soon  found  himself  divided  from  the 
Ariel,  by  a  space  impossible  to  be 
leaped.  Meantime,  suspecting  foul  play, 
Paul  set  every  siul;  but  the  stranger, 
having  already  the  advantage,  contrived 
to  m&e  good  her  escape,  though  per- 
severingly  chased  by  the  cheated  con- 
queror. 

In  the  confusion,  no  eye  had  observed 
our  hero's  spring.  But,  as  the  vessels 
separated  more,  an  officer  of  the  strange 
ship  spving  a  man  on  the  boom,  and 
t^ng  him  for  one  of  his  own  men, 
demanded  what  he  did  there. 

^^  Clearing  the  signal  halyards,  sir," 
replied  Israel,  fumbling  with  the  cord 
which  happened  to  l^  dangling  near 
by. 

"  Well,  bear  a  hand  and  come  in,  or 
you  will  have  a  bow-chaser  at  yon 
soon,"  referring  to  the  bow  guns  of  tlie 
Ariel. 

**  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  Israel,  and  in  a 
moment  he  sprang  to  the  deck,  and  soon 
found  himself  mixed  in  among  some  two 
hundred  English  sailors  of  a  large  letter  of 
marque.  At  once  he  perceived  that  the 
story  of  half  tlie  crew  being  killed  was  a 
mere  hoax,  played  off'  for  the  sake  of 
making  an  escape.  Orders  were  con- 
tinually being  given  tc>  pull  on  this  and 
that  rope,  as  the  ship  crowded  all  saU 
in  flight.  To  these  orders  Israel  with 
the  rest  promptlv  responded,  pulling  at 
the  rigging  stoutly  as  the  best  of  them ; 
though  heaven  knows  his  heart  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  at  every  pull  which 
thus  helped  once  again  to  widen  the 
gulf  between  him  and  home. 

In  intervals,  he  considered  with  him- 
self what  to  do.  Favored  by  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  night  and  the  number  of  the 
crew,  and  wearing  much  the  same  dress 
as  theirs,  it  was  very  easy  to  pass  him- 
self off  for  one  of  them  till  morning, 
put  daylight  would  be  sure  to  expose 
him,  unless  some  cunning  plan  could  be 
hit  upon.  If  discovered  for  what  he 
was,  nothing  short  of  a  prison  awaited 
him  upon  the  ship's  arrival  in  port. 
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It  was  a  desperate  case;  only  as  de- 
sperate a  remedy  could  serve.  Oae 
thing  was  sure,  he  could  not  hide. 
Some  audacious  parade  of  himself  pro- 
mised the  only  hope.  Marking  that  the 
sailors,  not  being  of  the  regular  navy, 
wore  no  uniform;  and  perceiving  that 
his  jacket  was  the  only  garment  on  him 
which  bore  any  distinguishing  badge, 
our  adventurer  took  it  off,  and  privily 
dropped  it  overboard,  remaining  now  in 
his  dark  blue  woollen  shirt,  and  blue 
doth  waistcoat. 

What  the  more  inspirited  Israel  to  the 
added  step  now  contemplated,  was  the 
circumstance,  that  the  ship  was  not  a 
Frenchman's,  or  other  foreigner,  but  her 
crew,  though  enemies,  spoke  the  same 
language  that  he  did. 

So  very  quiedy,  at  last,  he  goes  aloft 
into  the  main-top,  and  sitting  down  on 
an  old  sail  there,  beside  some  eight  or 
ten  topmen,  in  an  off-handed  way  asks 
one  for  tobacco. 

^Give  us  a  quid,  lad,"  as  he  settled 
himself  in  his  seat. 

^^  Halloo,'*  said  the  strange  sailor, 
"  who  be  you  ?  Get  out  of  the  top  1 
The  fore  and  mizzen-top  men  won't  let 
us  go  into  their  tops,  and  blame  me 
if  we'll  let  any  of  their  gangs  come  here. 
So,  away  ye  go." 

"  You're  blind,  or  crazy,  old  boy,"  re- 
joined Israel.  ^^I'm  a  top-mate;  ain't 
I,  lads?"  appealing  to  the  rest. 

"There's  only  ten  main-topmen  be- 
longing to  our  watch ;  if  you  are  one, 
then  there'll  be  eleven,"  said  a  second 
sailor.     "  Get  out  of  the  top  I" 

"  This  is  too  bad,  raaties,"  cried  Israel, 
"to  serve  an  old  top-mate  this  way. 
Come,  oome,  you  are  foolish.  Give  us  a 
quid."  And,  once  more,  with  the  ut- 
most sociability,  he  addressed  the  sailor 
next  to  him. 

"Look  ye,"  returned  the  other,  "if 
you  don't  make  away  with  yourself,  you 
skulking  spy  from  the  mizzen,  we'll  drop 
you  to  deck  like  a  jewel-block." 

Seeing  the  party  thus  resolute,  Israel, 
with  some  affected  banter,  descended. 

The  reason  why  he  Had  tried  the 
scheme — and,  spite  of  the  foregoing  fail- 
ure, meant  to  repeat  it — ^was  this;  As 
customary  in  armed  ships,  the  men  were 
in  companies,  allotted  to  particular  pla- 
ces and  functions.  Therefore,  to  escape 
final  detection,  Israel  must  some  way 
get  himself  recognized  as  belonging  to 
some  one  of  those  bands ;  otherwise,  as 
an  isolated  nondescript,  discovery  ere 
long  would  be  certain ;  especially  upon 


the  next  general  muster.  To  be  sure, 
the  hope  in  question  was  a  forlorn  sort 
of  hope;  bat  it  was  his  sole  one,  and 
mast  therefore  be  tried. 

Mixing  in  again  for  a  while  with  the 
general  watch,  he  at  last  goes  on  the  fore- 
castle among  the  sheet-anchor-men  there, 
at  present  engaged  in  critically  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  late  valiant  encounter, 
and  expressing  their  opinion  that  by 
daybreak  the  enemy  in  chase  would  be 
hull-down  out  of  sight. 

"To  be  sure  she  will,"  cried  Israel, 
joining  in  with  the  group,  "  old  ballyhoo 
that  she  is,  to  be  sure.  But  didn't  we 
pepper  her,  lads  ?  Give  us  a  chew  of 
tobacco,  one  of  ye  ?  How  many  have 
we  wounded,  do  ye  know  ?  None  killed 
that  I've  heard  of.  Wasn't  that  a  fine 
hoax  we  played  on 'em?  Hatha!  But 
give  us  a  chew." 

In  the  prodigal  fttttemal  patriotism  of 
the  moment,  one  of  the  old  worthies 
freely  handed  his  ping  to  our  adventurer, 
who,  helping  himself,  returned  it,  repeat- 
ing the  question  as  to  the  killed  and 
wounded. 

"Why,"  said  ho  of  the  plug,  "Jack 
Jewboy  told  me,  just  now,  that  there's 
only  seven  men  been  carried  down  to  the 
surgeon,  bat  not  a  soul  killed." 

"Good,  boys,  good!"  cried  Israel, 
moving  up  to  one  of  the  gun-carriages, 
where  three  or  four  men  were  sitting — 
"  slip  along,  chaps,  slip  along,  and  give 
a  watch raat«  a  seat  with  ye." 

"All  full  here,  lad;  try  the  next  gun." 

"  Boys,  clear  a  place  here,"  said  Israel, 
advancing,  like  one  of  the  family,  to 
that  gun. 

"  Who  the  devil  are  yoii^  making  this 
row  here?"  demanded  a  stern-looking 
old  fellow,  captain  of  the  forecastle, 
"seems  to  me  you  make  considerable 
noise.    Are  you  a  forecastleman?" 

"  If  the  bowsprit  belongs  here,  so  do 
I,"  rejoined  Israel,  composedly. 

"  Let's  look  at  ye,  then  ?"  and  seizing 
a  battle-lantern,  before  thrust  under  a 
gun,  the  old  veteran  came  close  to  Israel 
before  he  had  time  to  elade  the  scrutiny. 

"Take  that!"  said  his  examiner,  and 
fetching  Israel  a  terrible  thump,  pushed 
him  ignominiously  off  ^he  forecastle  as 
some  unknown  interloper  from  distant 
parts  of  the  ship. 

With  similar  perseverance  of  effron- 
tery, Israel  tried  other  quarters  of  the 
vessel.  But^  with  equal  ill  success. 
Jealous  with  the  spirit  of  class,  no  social 
circle  would  receive  him.  As  a  last  re- 
sort, he  dived  down  among  the  holders. 
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A  group  of  tbem  sat  round  a  lantern, 
in  the  dark  bowels  of  the  ship,  like  a 
knot  of  charcoal  hnmers  in  a  pine  forest 
at  midnight. 

"  Well,  boys,  what's  the  good  word  V 
said  Israel,  advancing  very  cordially,  but 
keeping  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
shadow. 

"The  good  word  is,"  rqjoined  a  cen- 
torions  old  holder^  "  that  yon  had  best 
go  where  you  belong — on  deck — and  not 
be  a  skulking  down  here  where  you  danH 
belong.  I  suppose  this  is  the  way  you 
skulked  during  the  fight." 

"Oh,  youVe  growly  to-mght,  ship- 
mate," said  Israel,  pleasantly —  "  supper 
Mjts  hard  on  your  conscience." 

"  Get  out  of  the  hold  with  ye,"  roared 
the  other.  "On  deck,  or  Til  call  the 
master-at-arms." 

Once  more  Israel  decamped. 

Sorely  against  his  grain,  as  a  final  ef- 
fort to  blend  himself  openly  with  the 
crew,  he  now  went  among  the  wautera; 
the  vilest  caste  of  an  armed  ship's  com- 
pany; mere  dregs  and  settings — sea- 
Pariahs  ;  comprising  all  the  hizy,  all  the 
inefficient,  all  the  unfortunate  and  fated, 
all  the  melancholy,  all  the  infirm;  all 
the  rheumatical  scamps,  soape-graoes, 
ruined  prodigal  sons,  sooty  faces,  and 
swineherds  of  the  crew,  not  excluding 
those  with  dismal  wardrobes. 

An  unhappy,  tattered,  moping  row  of 
them  sat  along  dolefully  on  the  gun-deck, 
like  a  parcel  of  crest-fallen  buzzards, 
exiled  from  civilized  society. 

"Cheer  up,  lads,"  said  Israel,  in  a 
Jovial  tone,  "homeward  bound,  you 
know.  Give  us  a  seat  among  ye, 
friends." 

"  Oh,  sit  on  your  head !"  answered  a 
sullen  fellow  in  the  corner. 

"Oome,  come,  no  growling;  we're 
homeward-bound.  Whoop,  my  hear- 
ties I" 

"Work-house    bound,    you    mean," 

S ambled    another    sorry    chap,    in   a 
med  shirt. 

"Oh,  boys,  don't  be  down-hearted. 
Let's  keep  up  our  spirits.    Sing  us  a  song,  * 
one  of  ye,  and  I'll  give  the  chorus." 

"  Sing  if  ye  like,  but  Pll  plug  my  ears 
for  one,"  said  still  another  sulky  varlet, 
with  the  toes  out  of  his  sea-boots ;  while 
all  the  rest  with  one  roar  of  misanthropy 
Joined  him. 

But  Israel,  not  to  be  daunted,  began : 

**  *  Oeuet  rade  Boreas,  cease  jrour  growllog  I* " 

"And  you  cease  your  squeaking,  will 
JO,"  cried  a  fellow  in  a  banged  tarpaulin. 


"  Did  ye  get  a  ball  in  the  windpipe,  that 
ye  cough  that  way,  worse  nor  a  oroken- 
nosed  old  bellows?  Have  done  with 
your  groaning ;  it's  worse  nor  the  death- 
rattle." 

"Boys,  is  this  the  way  you  treat  a 
watch-mate,"  demanded  Israel  reproach- 
fully, "trying  to  cheer  up  his  friends? 
Shame  on  ye,  boys.  Come,  let's  be 
sociable.  Spin  us  a  yarn,  one  of  ye. 
Meantime,  rub  my  back  for  me,  an- 
other," and  yery  confidently  he  leaned 
against  his  neighbor. 

"Lean  off  me,  will  ye?"  roared  his 
friend,  shoying  him  away. 

"  But  who  ts  tills  ere  singing,  leaning, 
yarn-spinning,  chap?  Who  are  ye? 
be  you  a  waister,  or  be  you  not  ?" 

^  saying,  one  of  this  peevish,  sottish 
band  staggered  close  up  to  Israel.  But 
there  was  a  deck  above  and  a  deck 
below,  and  the  lantern  swung  in  the 
distance.  It  was  too  dim  to  see  with 
critical  exactness. 

"No  such  singing  chap  belongs  to 
our  gang,  that's  flat,"  he  dogmatically 
exclaimed  at  last,  after  an  ineffectual 
scrutiny.    "  Sail  out  of  this !" 

And  with  a  shnye  once  more,  poor 
Israel  was  rejected. 

Black-balled  out  of  eyery  club,  he 
went  disheartened  on  deck.  So  long, 
while  night  screened  him  at  least,  as  he 
contented  himself  with  promiscuously 
circulating,  all  was  safe;  it  was  the 
endeayor  to  fraternize  with  any  one  set 
which  was  sure  to  endanger  him.  At 
hist,  wearied  out,  he  happened  to  find 
himself  on  the  berth  deck,  where  the 
watch  below  were  slumbering.  Some 
hundred  and  fifty  hammocks  were  on 
that  deck.  Seeing  one  empty,  he  leaped 
in,  thinking  luck  might  yet  some  way 
befriend  him.  Here,  at  last,  tlie  sultry 
confinement  put  him  fast  asleep.  He 
was  wakened  by  a  savage  whiskerando 
of  the  other  watch,  who,  seizing  him 
by  his  waistband,  dragged  him  most 
indecorously  out,  furiously  denouncing 
him  for  a  dkulker. 

Springing  to  his  feet,  Israel  perceived 
from  the  crowd  and  tumult  of  the  berth 
deck,  now  all  alive  with  men  leaping 
into  their  hammocks,  instead  of  being 
fuU  of  sleepers  quietly  dosing  therein, 
that  the  watches  were  changed.  Going 
aboye,  he  renewed  in  yarious  quarters 
his  offers  of  intimacy  with  the  fresh  men 
there  assembled;  but  was  successively 
repulsed  as  before.  At  length,  Just  as 
day  was  breaking,  an  irascible  fellow, 
whose  stubborn  opposition  our  adyen- 
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tarer  had  long  in  vain  sought  to  conoi- 
liate-— this  man  saddenly  perceiving,  by 
the  grey  morning  light,  that  Israel  tiad 
somehow  an  alien  »)rt  of  general  look, 
Tery  savagely  pressed  him  for  explicit 
information  as  to  who  he  might  be. 
The  answers  increased  his  suspieioo. 
Otliers  began  to  snrronnd  the  two.  Pre- 
sently, quite  a  circle  was  formed.  Sailors 
from  distant  parts  of  the  ship  drew 
near.  One,  and  then  another,  and  ano* 
ther,  declared  that  they,  in  their  quarterst, 
too,  had  been  molested  by  a  vagabond 
claiming  fraternity,  and  seeking  to  palm 
himself  off  upon  decent  society.  In 
Tain  Israel  protested.  The  trath,  like 
the  day,  dawned  clearer  and  clearer. 
More  and  more  closely  he  was  scanned. 
At  length  the  lionr  fur  having  all  hands 
on  deck  arrived ;  when  the  other  watch 
which  Israel  had  first  tried,  reascending 
to  tlie  deck,  and  hearinff  the  matter  in 
discussion,  they  endorsed  the  charge  of 
molestation  and  attempted  imposture 
throngh  the  night,  on  the  part  of  some 
person  unknown,  but  who,  likely  enough, 
was  the  strange  man  now  before  them. 
In  the  end,  the  master-at-arms  appeared 
with  his  bamboo,  who,  summarily  col- 
laring poor  Israel,  led  him  as  a  mysteri- 
oua  culprit  to  the  officer  of  the  deck; 
which  gentleman  having  heard  the 
charge,  examined  him  in  great  perplex- 
ity, and,  saying  that  he  did  not  at  all 
recognize  that  countenance,  requested 
tike  Junior  officers  to  contribute  their 
scrutiny.  But  those  officers  were  equally 
at  fault. 

"Who  the  deuce  are  you?"  at  last 
fittd  the  officer  of  the  deck,  in  added 
bewilderment.  "Where  did  you  come 
from?  What^s  your  business?  Where 
are  you  stationed  ?  What's  your  name  ? 
Who  are  you,  any  way  ?  How  did  yon 
get  Iiere  ?  and  where  are  yon  going?" 

"Sir,"  replied  Israel  very  humbly, 
"I  am  going  to  my  regular  duty,  if  you 
will  but  let  me.  I  belong  to  the  main 
top,  and  ought  to  be  now  engaged  in 
preparing  the  top-gallant  stu'n'-sail  for 
noisting." 

"  Belong  to  the  main-top  ?  Why,  these 
men  here  say  you  have  been  trying  to 
belong  to  the  fore-top,  and  the  mizen- 
top,  and  the  forecastle,  and  the  hold, 
and  the  waist,  and  ever^  other  part  of 
the  ship.  This  is  extraordinary,"  he 
added,  turning  upon  the  Junior  officers. 

"He  must  be  out  of  his  miud,"  re- 
plied one  of  them,  the  sailing-master. 

"Out  of  his  mind?"  rejoined  the  offi- 
cer of  the  deck.  "  He's  out  of  all  reason ; 


out  of  all  men's  knowledge  and  memo- 
ries! Why,  no  one  knows  him;  no 
one  has  ever  seen  him  before ;  no  ima* 
gination,  in  the  wildest  flight  of  s 
morbid  nightmare,  has  ever  so  much  as 
dreamed  of  him.  Who^ar^  you?"  he 
again  added,  fierce  with  amazement 
"What's  your  name?  Are  you  down 
m  the  sliip's  books,  or  at  all  in  the  re- 
cords of  nature?" 

"My  name,  sir,  is  Peter  Perkins," 
said  Israel,  thinking  it  most  prudent  to 
conceal  his  real  appellation. 

"  Certainly,  I  never  heard  that  name 
before.  Pray,  see  if  Peter  Perkins  is 
down  on  the  quarter-bills,"  he  added  to 
a  midshipman.  "Quick,  bring  the  book 
here." 

Having  received  it,  he  ran  his  fingers 
along  the  columns,  and  dashing  down 
the  book,  declared  that  no  snch  name 
w%s  there. 

"  You  are  not  down,  sir.  There  is  no 
Peter  Perkins  here.  Tell  me  at  onee 
who  are  you  ?" 

"  It  might  be,  sir,"  said  Israel,  gravely, 
"  that  seeing  I  shipped  under  the  effects 
of  liquor,  I  might,  out  of  absent-mind- 
edness like,  have  given  in  some  other 
person's  name  insteiul  of  my  own." 

"  Well,  what  name  have  you  gone  by 
among  your  shipmates  since  you've  been 
aboard  ?" 

"Peter  Perkins,  sir." 

Upon  this  the  officer  tamed  to  the 
men  around,  inquiring  whether  the 
name  of  Peter  Perkins  was  familiar  to 
them  as  that  ot  a  shipmate.  One  and 
all  answered  no. 

"This  won't  do,  sir,"  now  said  tb» 
officer.  "  You  see  it  won't  do.  Who  are 
you?" 

"A  poor  persecuted  fellow  at  your 
service,  sir." 

"  Who  persecutes  you  ?" 

"  Every  one,  sir.  All  haads  seem  to 
be  against  me ;  none  of  them  willing  to 
remember  me." 

"  Tell  me,"  demanded  the  officer  ear- 
nestly, "how  long  do  you  remember 
yourself?  Do  you  remember  yesterday 
morning  ?  You  must  have  come  into  ex- 
istence by  some  sort  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion in  the  hold.  Or  were  you  fijred 
aboard  from  the  enemy,  last  night,  in  a 
cartridge?  Do  yon  remember  yester- 
day?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir." 

"  What  was  you  doing  yesterday?" 

"  Well,  sir,  for  one  thing,  I  believe  I  had 
the  honor  of  a  little  talk  with  yourself*" 
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^'YoB  flir;  aboat  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning — the  sea  being  smooth  and  the 
ship  running,  as  I  should  think,  about 
seven  knots — ^you  came  up  into  the  main- 
top, where  I  belong,  and  was  pleased  to 
ask  my  opinion  about  the  best  way  to 
set  a  top  gallant  stu^n^-sail." 

"He's  mad  I  He's  madl"  said  the 
officer,  with  delirious  conclusiveness. 
*^Take  him  away,  take  him  away— put 
him  somewhere,  master-at-arms.  Stay, 
one  test  more.  What  mess  do  you  be- 
long to?" 

"Number  12,  su*." 

" Mr;  Tidds,"  to  a  midshipman,  "send 
mess  No.  12  to  the  mast." 

Ten  sailors  replied  to  the  summons, 
and  arranged  themselves  before  Israel. 

"  Men,  does  this  man  belong  to  your 
mess  ?" 

"No,  sir;  never  saw  him  before  this 
morning." 

"What  are  those  men's  names?"  he 
demanded  of  Israel. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  am  so  intimate  with  all 
of  them,"  looking  upon  them  with  a 
kindly  glance,  "I  never  call  them  by 
their  real  names,  but  by  nick-names. 
So,  never  using  their  real  names,  I  have 
forgotten  them.  The  nick-names  that 
I  know  them  by,  are  Towser,  Bowser, 
Bowser,  Snoweer." 

"Enough.  Mad  as  a  March  hare. 
Take  him  away.  Hold,"  again  added 
the  officer,  whom  some  strange  fascina- 
tion still  bound  to  the  bootless  investi- 
gation.   "  What's  my  name,  sir  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  one  of  my  messmates  here 
called  you  Lieutenant  Wilhamson,  just 
now,  and  I  never  heard  you  called  by 
any  other  name." 

"Thera's  method  in  his  madness," 
thought  the  officer  to  himself.  "  What's 
the  captain's  name?" 

"  Why,  sir,  when  we  spoke  the  enemy, 
last  night,  I  heard  him  say,  through  his 
trumpet,  that  he  was  Obtain  Parker ;  and 
very  likely  he  knows  his  own  name." 

"I  have  you 'now.  That  ain't  the 
captain's  real  name." 

"  He's  the  best  Judge  himself,  sir,  of 
what  his  name  is,  I  should  think." 

"Were  it  not,"  said  the  officer,  now 
turning  gravely  upon  his  juniors,  "  were 
it  not,  that  such  a  supposition  were  on 
other  grounds  absurd,  I  should  certainly 
conclude  that  ihis  man,  in  some  unknown 
way,  got  on  board  here  from  the  enemy 
last  night." 

"  How  could  he,  sir  f "  asked  the  sailing- 
master. 

"Heaven  knows.    But  oar  spanker- 


boom  geared  the  other  ship,  you  know, 
in  manoBQvering  to  get  headway." 

"But  supposing  he  could  have  got 
here  that  fashion,  which  is  quite  impos- 
sible under  all  the  circumstances — what 
motive  could  have  induced  him  volun- 
tarily to  jump  among  enemies?" 

"Let  him  answer  for  himself,"  said 
the  officer,  turning  suddenly  upon  Israel, 
with  the  view  of  taking  him  off  his 
guard,  by  the  matter  of  course  assump- 
tion of  the  very  point  at  issue. 

"  Answer,  sir.  Why  did  you  jump  on 
board  here,  last  night,  from  the  enemy?" 

"  Jump  on  board,  sir,  from  the  enemy  ? 
Why,  sir,  my  station  at  general  quar- 
ters is  at  gun  No.  3,  of  the  lower  deck, 
here." 

"He's  cracked — or  else  I  am  turned 
— or  ^1  the  world  is ; — take  him  away  ?" 

"But  where  am  I  to  take  him,  sirl" 
said  the  mastef-at-arms.  "He  don't 
seem  to  belong  anywhere,  sir.  Where — 
where  am  I  to  take  him  ?" 

"Take  him  out  of  sight,"  said  the 
officer,  now  incensed  with  his  own  per- 
plexity.   "  Take  him  out  of  sight,  I  say." 

"Gome  along,  then,  my  ghost,"  said 
the  master-at-arms.  And,  collaring  the 
phantom,  he  led  it  hither  and  thither, 
not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do  with  it. 

Some  fifteen  minutes  passed,  when  the 
captain  coming  from  his  cabin,  and 
observing  the  master-at-arms  leading 
Israel  about  in  this  indefinite  style,  de- 
manded the  reason  of  that  procedure, 
adding  that  it  was  against  his  express 
orders  for  any  new  and  degrading  pun- 
ishments to  be  invented  for  his  men, 

"  Oome  here,  master-at-arms.  To  what 
end  do  you  lead  that  roan  about?" 

"  To  no  end  in  the  world,  sir.  I  keep 
leading  him  about  because  he  has  no 
final  destination." 

"Mr.  officer  of  the  deck,  what  does 
this  mean?  Who  is  this  strange  man? 
I  don't  know  that  I  remember  him. 
Who  is  he  ?  And  what  is  signified  by 
his  being  led  about?" 

Hereupon,  the  officer  of  the  deck, 
throwing  himself  into  a  tragical  posture, 
set  forth  the  entire  mystery ;  much  to 
the  captain's  astonishment-,  who  at  once 
indignantly  turned  upon  the  phantom. 

"  You  rascal—don  t  try  to  deceive  me. 
Who  are  you  ?  and  where  did  you  oome 
from  last?" 

"  Sir,  my  name  is  Peter  Perkins,  and 
I  last  came  from  the  forecastle,  where 
the  master-at-arms  last  led  me,  before 
coming  here." 

"  No  joking,  sir,  no  joking." 
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'*  SiTf  I'm  sure  it's  too  serioos  a  busi- 
ness to  joke  about.'* 

*•*'  Do  you  have  the  assurance  to  say, 
that  you,  as  a  regularly  shipped  man, 
have  been  on  board  this  vessel  ever  since 
she  sailed  from  Falmouth,  ten  months 
ago?" 

'^  Sir,  anxious  to  secure  a  berth  under 
so  good  a  commander,  I  was  among  the 
first  to  enlist." 

"What  ports  have  we  touched  at, 
sir?"  said  the  captain,  now  in  a  little 
softer  tone. 

"Ports,  sir,  ports?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  jiwrto." 

Israel  began  to  scratch  his  yellow  hair. 

"  What  ;>orto,  sir?" 

"Well,  sir:— Boston,  for  one." 

"  Right  there,"  whispered  a  midship- 
man. 

"  What  was  the  next  port,  sir?" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  was  saying  Boston  was 
the  Jirst  port,  I  believe ;  wasn't  it  ? — 
and'^— 

"  The  iecoTid  port,  sir,  is  what  I  want." 

"Well— New  York." 

"Bight  again,"  whispered  the  mid- 
shipman. 

"And  what  port  are  we  bound  to, 
now?" 

"  Let  me  see — ^homeward-bound — ^Fal- 
mouth, sir." 

"  What  sort  of  a  place  is  Boston  ?" 

"  Pretty  considerable  of  a  place,  sir." 

"  Very  straight  streets,  ain't  they  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  cow-paths,  cut  by  sheep- 
walks,  and  intersected  with  hen-tracks." 

"  When  did  we  fire  the  first  gun?" 

"  Well,  sir,  just  as  we  were  leaving  Fal- 
mouth, ten  months  ago — signal-gun,  sir." 

"Where  did  we  fire  the  first  8?iotted 
gun,  sir  ?— and  what  was  the  name  of  the 
privateer  we  took  upon  that  occasion  ?" 

"  'Pears  to  me,  sir,  at  that  time  I  was 
on  the  sick  list    Yes,   sir,  that  must 


have  been  the  time;  I  had  the  brain 
fever,  and  lost  my  mind  for  a  while." 

"  Master-at-arms,  take  this  man  away." 

"  Where  shall  I  take  him,  sir?"  touch- 
ing his  cap. 

"  Go,  and  air  him  on  the  forecastle."    . 

So  they  resumed  their  devious  wan- 
derings. At  last,  they  descended  to  the 
berth-deck.  It  being  now  breakfast- 
time,  the  master-at-arms,  a  good-humor- 
ed man,  very  kindly  introduced  our  hero 
to  his  mess,  and  presented  him  with 
breakfast ;  during  which  he  in  vain  en- 
deavored, by  all  sorts  of  subtle  blandish- 
ments, to  worm  out  his  secret. 

At  length  Israel  was  set  at  liberty; 
and  whenever  there  was  any  important 
duty  to  be  done,  volunteered  to  it  with 
such  cheerful  alacrity,  and  approved 
himself  so  docile  and  excellent  a  seaman, 
that  he  conciliated  the  approbation  of  all 
the  officers,  as  well  as  the  captain ; 
while  his  general  sociability  served  in 
the  end,  to  turn  in  his  favor  the  suspi- 
cious hearts  of  the  mariners.  Perceiv- 
ing his  good  qualities,  both  as  a  sailor 
and  man,  the  captain  of  the  main-top 
applied  for  his  admission  into  that  sec- 
tion of  the  ship ;  where,  still  improving 
upon  his  former  reputation,  onr  hero  did 
duty  for  the  residue  of  the  voyage. 

One  pleasant  afternoon,  the  last  of  the 
passage,  when  the  ship  was  nearing  the 
Lizard,  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  her 
port,  the  officer  of  the  deck,  happening 
to  glance  upwards  towards  the  main-top, 
descried  Israel  there,  leaning  very  leis- 
urely over  the  rail,  looking  mildly  down 
where  the  officer  stood. 

"Well,  Peter  Perkins,  you  seem  to 
belong  to  the  main-top,  after  all." 

"I  always  told  you  so,  sir,"  smiled 
Israel,  benevolently  down  upon  him, 
"though,  at  first,  you  remember,  sir, 
you  would  not  believe  it." 
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Tb>  wind  of  an  antamn  midnight 
la  moaning  around  my  door — 

The  curtainB  ware  at  the  window, 
The  carpet  lifts  on  the  floor. 

There  are  aounds,  lilce  startled  footfaUf, 
In  the  distant  chambers  now, 

And  the  touching  of  airy  fingers 
Is  busy  on  hand  and  brow. 

TIs  thus,  in  the  Soul's  dark  dwelling— 
Bf  the  moody  host  unsought — 

Tbroogh  the  chambers  of  memory  wander 
The  inrisible  airs  of  Thought. 

lor  it  bloveth  whore  it  liateth. 
With  a  mormar  loud  or  low ; 


Whence  it  cometh— whither  it  goetb— 
None  tell  us,  and  none  may  know. 

Now  wearying  round  the  portals 
Of  the  vacant,  desolate  mind- 
As  the  doors  of  a  ruined  mansion, 
That  create  in  the  cold  night  wind. 

And  anon  an  awful  memory 
Sweeps  over  it  fierce  and  high— 

Lilce  the  roar  of  a  mountain  forest, 
When  the  midnight  gale  goes  by. 

Then  its  voice  subsides  in  walling. 
And,  ere  the  dawning  of  day. 

Murmuring  fainter  and  fainter, 
In  the  distance  dies  away. 
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NEGEO   MINSTRELST  — ANCIENT   AND  MODERN*. 


r*  is  BOW  some  eighteen  or  twentjr 
years  since  an  enterprising  Yankee, 
aotnated,  it  is  but  charitable  to  suppose, 
by  the  purest  love  of  masical  art,  by  the 
enthusiasm    of  a   discoverer,  or   by  a 

E roper  and  praiseworthy  desire  for  post- 
mnons  fame,  produced  upon  the  boards 
of  one  of  our  metropolitan  theatres,  a 
musical  sketch  entitled  "Jim  Grow." 
Beyond  the  simple  fact  of  its  production 
by  the  estimable  gentleman  above  re- 
ferred to,  the  origin  of  this  ancient  and 
peculiar  melody  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
modem  antiquarian  lore.  Whether  it 
was  first  sung  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Alatamaha,  the  Alabama,  or  the  Missis- 
Bippi;  or,  whether  it  is  pre- American, 
and  a  relic  of  heathen  rites  in  Congo,  or 
in  that  mysterious  heart  of  Africa,  which 
foot  of  civilized  man  has  never  trod,  is  a 
problem  whose  solution  must  be  left  to 
the  zeal  and  research  of  some  future 
Ethiopian  Oldbuck.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  present  disquisition  to  know  that  it 
appeared  in  the  manner  above  stated. 
To  those  (if  there  can  be  anv  such)  who 
are  unacquainted  with  its  character  and 
general  scope,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark that  "  Jim  Grow"  is  what  may  be 
called  a  dramatic  song,  depending  for  its 
sQCcess,  perhaps  more  than  any  play 
ever  written  for  the  stage,  upon  the  ac- 
tion and  mimetic  powers  of  the  per- 
former. Its  success  was  immediate  and 
marked.  It  touched  a  chord  in  the 
American  heart  which  had  never  before 
vibrated,  but  which  now  responded  to 
the  skilful  fingers  of  its  first  expounder, 
like  the  music  of  the  Bermoothes  to  the 
magio  wand  of  Prospero.  The  school- 
boy whistled  the  melody  on  his  unwilling 
way  to  his  daily  tasks.  The  ploughman 
checked  his  oxen  in  mid-furrow,  as  he 
reached  its  chorus,  that  the  poetic  ex- 
hortation to  "do just  so,"  might  have 
the  action  suited  to  the  word.  Mer- 
chants and  staid  professional  men,  to 
whom  a  joke  was  a  sin,  were  sometimes 
teen  by  the  eyes  of  prying  curiosity  in 
private  to  unbend  their  dignity  to  that 
weird  and  wonderful  posture,  now,  alas ! 
aeldom  seen  but  in  historic  pictures,  or 
upon  the  sign  of  a  tobacconist ;  and  of 
the  thoroughly  impressive  and  extraor- 
dinary sights  which  the  writer  of  this 
article  has  in  his  lifetime  beheld,  the 
most  memorable  and  noteworthy  was 
that  of  a  young  lady  in  a  sort  of  inspired 


rapture,  throwing  her  weight  alternately 
upon  the  tendon  Achillis  of  the  one,  ana 
the  toes  of  the  other  foot,  her  left  hand 
resting  upon  her  hip,  her  right,  like  that 
of  some  prophetic  sybil,  extended  aloft, 
gyrating  as  the  exigencies  of  the  song 
required,  and  singing  Jim  Grow  at  the 
top  of  her  voice.  Popularity  like  this 
laughs  at  anathemas  from  the  pulpit-,  or 
sneers  from  the  press.  The  song  which 
is  sung  in  the  parlor,  hummed  in  the 
kitchen,  and  whistled  in  the  stable,  mapr 
defy  oblivion.  But  such  signal  and  tn- 
nmphant  success  can  produce  but  one 
result.  Close  upon  the  heels  of  Jim 
Grow,  came  treading,  one  after  the  other,  ■ 
"Zip  Goon,"  "  Long-tailed  Blue,"  "Ole 
Virginny  neber  tire,"  "Settin'  on  a  Rail," 
and  a  Lost  of  others,  all  of  superior 
merit,  though  unequal  alike  in  their  in- 
trinsic value,  and  m  their  participation 
in  public  approval.  The  golden  age  of 
negro  literature  had  commenced.  Tlience- 
forward  for  several  years  the  appearance 
o(  a  new  melody  was  an  event  whose 
importance  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
by  Uie  coming  generation.  It  flew  from 
mouth  to  month,  and  from  hamlet  to 
hamlet^  with  a  rapidity  which  seemed 
miraculous.  The  stage-driver  dropped  a 
stave  or  two  of  it  during  a  change  of  the 
mails  at  some  out  of  the  way  tavern ;  it 
was  treasured  up  and  remembered,  and 
added  to  from  day  to  day,  till  the  whole 
became  familiar  as  household  words. 
Yankee  Doodle  went  to  town  with  a  load 
of  garden  vegetables.  If  upon  his  ears 
there  fell  the  echo  of  a  new  plantation 
song,  barter  and  sight-seeing  were  se- 
condary objects  till  he  had  mastered  both 
its  words  and  music.  Thereafter,  and 
until  supplanted  by  some  equally  enthu- 
siastic and  enterprising  neighbor,  Yankee 
Doodle  was  the  hero  of  his  native  vale, 
of  Todd  Hollow.  Like  the  troubadours 
and  minstrels  of  ancient  days,  he  found 
open  doors  and  warm  hearts  wherever 
he  went.  Cider,  pumpkin  pie,  and  the 
smiles  of  the  fair  were  bestowed  upon 
him  with  an  unsparing  hand.  His  song 
was  for  the  time  to  him  the  wand  of 
Fortunatus. 

The  prevailing  charaoteristios  of  the 
melodies  which  (his  period  produced 
are  their  perfect  and  continual  light- 
ness, spirit^  and  good  humor;  bcit  the 
true  secret  of  their  favor  with  the  world 
is  to  be  found  in  the  &ct  thAt  they 
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are  ffenniite  and  real.  They  are  no 
aenseless  and  ridioalous  imitations 
ibrged  in  the  doll  brain  of  some  north- 
ern self-styled  minstrel,  bat  the  veritable 
tnnes  and  words  which  have  lightened 
the  labor  of  some  weary  negro  in  the 
cotton  fields,  amused  his  moonlight 
hours  as  he  nshed,  or  waked  the  spirits 
of  the  woods  as  he  followed  in  the  track 
of  the  wsry  racoon.  It  is  as  impossible 
to  coanterfeit,  or  snccessfQlly  imitate, 
one  of  these  songs,  as  it  wonld  be  for  a 
modern  poet  to  prudace  a  border  ballad 
like  Ohevy  Chase  or  Lord  Jamie  Doa- 
slas.  It  is  not  alone  the  patient  and 
bborions  stodent  of  negro  minstrelsy 
that  can  detect  the  ring  of  the  false 
metal.  The  shameless  imitations  carry 
their  imposture  npon  their  face.  Wal- 
pole,  witn  all  his  credulity,  would  never 
have  been  deceived,  had  Chatterton 
turned  his  attention  to  manufacturing 
plantation  songs. 

The  allusion  to  ancient  English  and 
Scottish  ballads  cannot  fail  to  bring 
to  the  mind  of  the  poetical  scholar,  the 
striking  similarity  that  exists  between 
many  of  ihe  "specimens"  of  Percy, 
Ritson  and  others,  and  the  most  ap- 

rved  poetry  of  the  African  school, 
the  terseness  and  fitness  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  oft  repeated  idioinatio  expres- 
sions, the  occasional  looseness  and 
negligence  in  respect  to  rhyme,  the 
carelessness  and  license  in  the  metre, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  incoherence  of  the 
constantly  recarring  refrain ;  the  lover 
of  negro  minstrelsv  is  continually  re- 
minded of  the  old,  plain  songs  which 
Shakespeare  loved,  and  "the  spinsters 
and  the  knitters  in  the  sun"  did  use 
to  chant.  I  quote  almost  at  random 
firotn  Motherwell.     . 

**  IMi  I  I  never  ww  my  love  befbre 
With  a  hey  lOelo  and  a  how  lo  laa ; 
im  I  eav  her  through  ao  aofer  bore, 
ADd  the  birk  and  the  bnuae  Uoome  hoonie, 

"  Aad  ihe  gave  to  me  a  g^  gold  rlag, 
With  a  hey  lUeln  and  a  how  lo  laa ; 
Wtth  three  ahlnlng  diamonds  tet  therein. 
And  the  Urk  and  the  bnime  blooaa  bonnlo.** 

Let  the  words  peculiarly  Scottish  in 
Hynd  Horn,  the  ballad  from  which  the 
alrave  is  taken,  or  in  almost  any  other 
ancient  ballad,  be  literally  translated 
into  the  African  dialect,  and  we  have  at 
once  a  plantation  song.  The  birk  and 
the  brume  may  be  more  alliterative,  but 
they  are  certainly  not  more  poetic  trees 
than  the  gum  and  the  persimmon.    In 


fhrther  illustration  of  this  subject  I  can- 
not forbear  quoting  a  portion  of  a  banjo 
song  from  a  volume  now  lying  before 
me.  Its  genuineness,  no  one  at  all  fami- 
liar with  negro  literature  will  presume  to 
question,  while  its  intrinsic  worth  and 
excellence  will  be  perceived  by  the 
most  indifferent  or  prejudiced  observer. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  peruse  it  with- 
out thinking  of  Gil  Maurice  or  Syr 
Oharles  Bawdin.  Not  inferior  to  the 
former  in  its  simplicity  and  truthfulness) 
it  is  far  abov^  the  feeble  imitation  of 
Chatterton  in  dramatic  effect  and  ar- 
tistic construction. 

*■  (Ml,  my  boyi  Pm  bound  to  ten  yoQ ; 
Oh!    Oh! 
Uiten  awhile,  and  I  wiU  tett  jva.; 

Oh!    Oh! 
m  teU  yon  llttie  'boat  Unole  Oabriel ; 
Oh,  boys,  IVe  Just  began. 
Hard  times  In  old  Vlrginny. 

^  Oh,  don't  yon  know  old  Uncle  Gabriel  f 

Oh!    Oh! 
Oh,  be  was  a  darkey  General, 

Oh!    Oh! 
He  wai  the  chief  of  the  IntargeahH 
Way  down  in  Southampton. 
Hard  ttanee  in  old  Vlrginny. 

«•  It  was  a  UtUe  boy  betrayed  him, 

Oh!    Oh! 
▲  Uttle  boy  by  the  name  of  Daniel 

Oh!    Oh! 
Betrayed  him  at  the  Norfolk  Uuiding  ; 
Oh,  boye  I*m  getting  done. 
Hard  Tbnes  in  old  Vlrginny. 

**  Says  he,  How  d*ye  do,  my  Uncle  Gahrial  f 

Oh!    Oh! 
X  am  net  your  Uncle  Ctebrlel, 

Oh!    Oh! 
Hy  name  It  U  Jim  If  eOullen ; 
Borne  they  calls  me  Archy  MoUlii. 
Hard  timet  In  old  Vlrglnay. 


**  They  took  him  down  to  the  gallowa. 
Oh!    Oh! 
Tbej  drove  him  down  with  foor  grey 

Oh!    Oh! 
Brice*e  Ben,  he  drove  the  wafoo. 
Oh,  boys,  I  am  most  done. 
Hard  timas  In  old  Vlrginny. 


■*  And  there  ihej  hxing  him  and  they  iwrnig  Idm, 

Oh!    Oh! 
And  they  ewviig  him  and  they  hang  htan. 

Oh!    Oh  I 
And  that  was  the  last  of  the  darksy  CtoatnU  ( 
Ob,  boys  I*m  just  done. 
Hard  times  in  old  Vlrginny.** 

Those  of  us  who  have  for  so  many 
years  been  looking  anxiously  forward  to 
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the  advent  of  the  coming  poet  who  is  to 
take  away  from  America  the  sin  and  the 
shame  of  never  having  prod  need  an  epic, 
or  a  lyric,  commensurate  with  Niagara 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  will  do  well 
to  get  up  a  subscription  and  buy  the  aa- 
thor  of  this  song,  if  his  owner  can  be 
persuaded  to  part  with  him.  His  noble, 
poetic  nature  must  chafe  in  the  cotton 
field  like  Pegasus  in  harness.  The  speci- 
men above  given,  is  simple,  grand,  and 
expressive.  The  picture  it  presents  to 
the  imagination  is  natural  and  life-like. 
The  stream  of  song  runs' in  a  straight 
channel,  and  conducts  us  swiftly  and  di- 
rectly to  the  catastrophe.  There  is  no 
turning  aside  for  flowery  metaphors,  or 
forcible  expressions — ^no  straining  for  ef- 
fect— ^no  lugabrions  whining  over  the 
heroes  downfall — no  moralizing  his  un- 
happy &te.  Even  the  jingle  of  rhyme 
is  wanting.  And  yet,  for  severe  beauty, 
perfect  dramatic  structure,  and  succinct 
impressive  narration,  it  would  be  difficult 
in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern ballad  poetry,  to  find  a  worthy  rival 
to  "  Uncle  Gabriel." 

The  lightness  and  prevailing  good  hu- 
mor of  the  negro  songs,  have  been  before 
remarked  upon.  A  true  southern  melo- 
dy is  seldom  sentimental,  and  never  me- 
lancholy. And  this  results  directly  from 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  colored 
race.  No  hardships  or  troubles  can  de- 
stroy, or  even  check  their  happiness  and 
levity.  As  I  pen  these  words,  the  grin- 
ning image  of  the  boy  Quash  rises  up 
before  me  like  a  phantom.  Light-heart- 
ed, witty,  and  gay,  he  was  the  very 
type  of  his  race.  His  Jests,  his  laughter, 
and  his  songs  linger  with  me  yet,  though 
many  a  long  year  has  passed  since  I 
gazed  upon  his  shining  face.  It  is  but 
fitting  that  I  should  embidm  his  memory 
in  these  pages.  Watching  one  day  the 
embarkation  of  a  few  bales  of  ootton,  I 
noticed  Quash  in  the  shadow  of  the 
steamboat  as  she  lay  alongside  the  dock. 
A  foolish  whim  induced  me  to  say, 
"  Quash,  what  is  the  name  of  that  boat?" 
Quash  stepped  deliberately  up  to  the  side 
of  the  boat,  gazed  knowingly  at  the 
large  black  letters  on  the  wheel-house, 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and 
looked  again,  dropped  his  head  between 
bis  shoulders,  and  peered  eamesUy  into 
the  unknown  characters,  stepped  a  few 
paoes  back,  and  went  through  the  same 
manoeuvres,  and  at  last  turned  to  me 


with  an  arch  leer  upon  his  face ;  ^^  I  ^dar 
Maussa,"  replied  he,  ^^I'seso  near-sighted, 
dis  mornin',  I  can^t  'stinguish  do  let- 
ters." 

Reading  Othello  one  warm  and  quiet 
afternoon,  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading 
fig-tree,  I  became  suddenly  aware  of  the 
bright  eyes  of  Quash,  which  were  turned 
with  a  curious  gaze  upon  me  and  my 
book,  as  if  he  were  wondering  at  that 
strange  and  awful  science,  which  disclos- 
es to  us  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
dead.  ^^  Quash,"  said  I,  wishing  to  get, 
from  a  mind  totally  unbiased  by  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  critics,  a  ^'  first 
impression"  upon  a  disputed  passage, 
"  which  reading  do  yon  prefer,  *  Put  out 
the  light,  and  then— Put  out  the  light,' 
or,  *  Put  out  the  light,  and  then — put  out 
the  light'  ?"  Quash  scratched  his  woolly 
head,  and  putting  on  that  same  inde- 
scribable leer  again,  sol?ed  the  difficulty 
at  once.  ^^  I  tink,  Haussa,"  replied  he, 
'^  I  should  make  um  blow  de  fight  out 
de  fuss  time."  If  the  student  of  Shakes- 
peare ponders  as  long  and  as  deeply  upon 
this  answer  as  I  did,  the  covert  satire 
and  the  ^sopian  wisdom  which  it  dis- 
plays will  not  be  lost  upon  him.  Alex- 
ander's solution  of  the  Gordian  knot  was 
not  more  witty  or  more  wise.  Bat  that 
rascal  Quash  is  at  his  old  trick,  again,  I 
find,  of  causing  me  to  neglect  my  buA- 
ness.    Let  us  return. 

In  or  about  the  year  1841,  a  descrip- 
tive ballad,  entitled  "  Ole  Dan  Tucker," 
first  made  its  appearance,  and  speedihr  . 
acquired  a  renown  and  popularity  hard- 
ly excelled,  even  by  that  of  "  Jim  Crow." 
•  This  may  be  partly  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  less  histrionic  talent  is  required 
to  give  it  a  fitting  interpretation,  and 
parUy  to  its  intrinsic  worth.  In  some 
respects  Ole  Dan  Tucker  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  best  of  what  I  have  denomi- 
nated the  ancient  negro  ballads.  The 
melody*  was  far  superior  to  anything 
that  had  preceded  it.  In  its  vivacity 
and  liveliness,  the  music  occasionally 
reminds  us  of  some  of  Donizetti^s  hap- 
piest efforts,  while  its  simplicity  and 
quaintness  at  times  breathe  of  Auber. 
The  words,  too,  came  more  dearly  home 
to  the  heart  of  the  American  people, 
than  those  of  its  predecessors.  The 
song,  it  is  needless  to  say,  consists  of  a 
series  of  vivid  pictures,  disconnected 
in  themselves,  varying  as  rapidly  as  the 
changes  in  a  kaleidoscope,  and  yet  pre- 


*  I  have  hitherto  giren  to  the  word  mdodf  iti  technleal  tlfnlfloAtlen  of  a  negroic  ton^.    Of  course,  herc» 
it  hsa  its  ordioaiy  raeaaing. 
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aenting  to  us  the  ohftraoter  of  the  hero, 
as  a  most  artistio  whole.  The  moet 
aearohing  test  of  popalaritj  can  he  ap- 
plied to  "Ole  Dan  Tncker"  with  pw- 
fect  oonfidence.  It  has  heen  sang,  per- 
hi^pe,  oftener  than  any  melody  ever 
•written. 

I  have  said  that  this  was  in  some 
aspects  the  hest  of  these  song^.  It  was 
the  last  With  that  hallad  African 
minstrelsy  may  he  said  to  have  culmi- 
nated. From  that  period  its  decline 
and  fall  was  rapid  and  saddening.  Hard- 
ly a  song  has  been  produced  since  that 
time  which  does  not  present  the  most 
glaring  marks  of  barefaced  and  impu- 
dent imposition.  The  zealous  student 
of  this  species  of  literature,  as  he  wan- 
ders amongst  the  decaying  ruins  of  its 
former  grandeur,  may  weU  sigh  at  the 
rank  and. mildewed  vegetation  which  is 
£ut  overspreading  those  noble  relics  of 
antiquity.  If  a  buttress  or  a  cornice  of 
beauty  meets  his  eye,  he  finds  it  but  a 
portion  of  the  old  edifice  degraded  to  a 
new  position.  If  a  gleam  of  the  former 
light  occasionally  sparkles  in  his  path,  it 
is  but  the  phosphoric  glimmer  which 
beams  from  loathsome  and  decaying 
putrescence.  Vile  parodies,  sentimental 
love  songs,  dirges  for  dead  wenches  who 
are  generally  sleeping  under  the  willow, 
on  Uie  bank  of  some  stream,  and  me- 
lancholy reminiscences  of  negroic  child- 
hood fill  the  places  once  allotted  to  the 
grand  old  ballads  of  former  days.  From 
the  volume  before  mentioned,'  I  have 
not  been  able,  after  a  most  critical  exa- 
mination, to  select  more  than  ten  which 
bear  any  trace  of  the  cotton-field  affla- 
tus, and  these  ten,  with  only  one  ex- 
ception, have  been  so  patched  and 
dressed  up  for  drawing-room  inspec- 
tion, that  they  look  like  a  bumpkin 
who  has  suddenly  come  into  possession 
of  a  fortune.  They  have  lost  their 
country  grace  without  acquiring  a  city 
polish.  This  inundation  of  trash  has 
swept  away  in  its  might  all  the  ancient 
landmarks  of  song.  It  is  mortifying  to 
be  obliged  to  confess  that  I  have 
searched  unsuccessfully  from  Appleton^s 
to  the  book  stand  in  the  rear  of  the 
post-office,  for  a  copy  of  the  original 


Jim  Grow.  The  namee,  eren,  have  lost 
thdr  marked  significance.  The  ques- 
tionable taste  which  has  given  birth  to 
appellations  like  Fanny  Fern,  Lotty 
Lee,  Minnie  Myrtle,  and  their  long  re- 
tinue of  vegetable  alliterations,  has  crept 
into  this  department  of  poetry  and  ex- 
hibits itself  in  such  Africo-romantic 
fancies  as  Rosa  Lee,  Lily  Dale,  Flora 
May,  Nelly  Bell  or  Etty  Way.*  Poetas- 
ters who  never  saw  an  alligator,  or 
smelt  the  magnolia  blossom  in  their  lives, 
sit  coolly  down  to  write  an  African  ditty 
as  a  pleasant  after-dinner  pastime,  or  a 
dailj  task ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  reprehensible  assumption,  we 
find  the  banana  growing  wild  in  Ten- 
nesse.  South  Oarolina  slaves  gorging 
themselves  witii  pumpkin  pie,  a  de- 
ceased negress  buried  upon  the  Law- 
rence river  in  in  the  midst  of  a  furious 
snow,  and  a  Kentucky  sugar  mill  in 
full  blast  in  the  month  of  June. 

But  ludicrous  anachronisms,  and  un- 
pardonable ignorance  of  topography,  are 
not  the  worst  evils  of  which  we  have  to 
complain.  Instead  of  the  lyrics  which 
once  stirred  the  heart  of  the  nation,  our 
wives  and  children  are  daily  and  nightiy 
compelled  to  listen  to  some  such  horrible 
parody  as  this — 

**  In  a  lone  cyprau  ■▼amp,  where  the  vOd-roaring 
boUfrog, 
The  echoes  awaJks  with  his  deep  thriUing  tones- 
Old  Pompey  lies  there,  and  the  plantation  watch- 
dog 
A  requiem  howls  o*er  his  deep  sonken  bones." 

or  sentimental  trash  like  this — 

"  Bttjr  was  so  genOe,  Und,  and  good  to  aU, 
She  played  the  old  banjo  which  hung  upon  de  waU ; 
Bt»j*8  Toioe  was  low  and  sweet,  like  de  little  bird ; 
Them  soft  and  gentle  tones  dat  Tve  so  often  heard.*' 

or  this — 

**  Oh  I  I  ne'er  can  lob  anudder 

So  fond,  so  true,  again ; 
Fm  thine,  and  thine  forebber, 
Ify  charming  Kate  Loraine.'* 

They  are  fortunate  if  they  get  to  bed 
without  being  wearied  and  disgusted 
with  some  crude  burlesque  on  a  popular 
opera,  served  up  with  vulgar  caricatures 
of  tiie  style  and  manner  of  well-known 


*  Rosa  Lee,  if  such  a  personage  had  ever  existed,  would  hare  been  known  as  "  Massa  Lee's  Rosa.**  The 
preTaUlng  ignorance  at  the  North  on  the  subject  of  negro  names  is  remarkable  and  amusing.  They  seldom 
hare  iNretty  or  common  appellations,  as  they  impose  on  their  owners  the  office— on  some  plantations  no 
sinecure— of  dispensing  the  nomenclature;  and  as  the  gentlemen  are  naturally  unwilling  to  confer  upon  a 
slave  a  name  borne  by  some  member  of  the  fkmily  or  some  trieni.  The  frultfUlness  of  the  women  on  the 
place  of  a  planter  whom  I  once  Yisited,  had  on  one  occasion  exhausted  his  Tooabalary.  "  Please  Massa,' 
said  a  hand  to  him  one  morning  before  he  was  out  of  bed,  "  Clementine  sent  me  to  ask  you  for  a  name. 
flhe  had  a  lltUe  boy,  last  night."  "  Call  him  Last  Night,"  said  my  flrlend,  laslly  catching  at  the  last  words ; 
and  "  Last  Night "  he  is,  and  will  remain  until  the  shadows  of  the  last  night  of  all  shall  gather  round  him« 
He  blacked  my  boots,  and  it  struck  me  as  a  curious  anomaly  to  rise  in  the  morning,  and  call  for  Last  Night. 
It  seemed  as  if,  like  the  last  poet  oat,  I  was  » lammonlng  before  OM  the  dark  paat.'^ 
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artists ;  and  oommended  to  popalar  fayor 
by  tho  vilest  puna,  of  which  "  Lend  her 
de  Shain-mooey,"  or  '^  Lucy  did  lam  & 
Moor,^*  are  not  exaggerated  spedmens. 
Kow,  all  this  may  serve  to  make  the  qd- 
skilful  langh,  but  i&  cannot  fail  to  make 
the  judicious  grieve.  It  is  from  the  pur- 
pose of  negroio  minstrelsy,  whose  end 
at  the  first  was,  and  now  ought  to  be,  to 
present  to  the  lovers  of  original  poetry 
and  music,  a  class  of  songs,  peculiai\ 
genuine,  and  unadulterated.  A  tliought- 
ful,  reflective  man,  can  hardly  leave  one 
of  the  temples  devoted  to  such  barbaric 
sacrifices,  without  reasonable  and  Just 
despondency  and  alarm.  The  decay  of 
Athens  and  Rome  was  as  marked  and  as 
melancholy  in  their  literature  as  in  their 
government.*  The  poet,  the  orator,  and 
the  statesman,  went  down  hand  in  hand 
into  the  shadowy  valley,  and  disappeared 
together  in  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  that  veil  for  ever  the  Dark 
Ages.  Is  it  treasonable  to  hint,  for  the 
warning  of  American  minstrels  and  poli- 
ticians, that  there  is  something  more 
than  a  striking  coincidence  in  this  simul- 
taneous decline;  and  that  the  present 
diseased  taste  in  popular  poetry,  may  be 
but  the  first  faint  symptoms  of  another 
dark  period,  in  which  America  shall  be 
hidden  from  the  gaze  of  the  world; 
never,  perhap?,  to  emerge  to  her  pristine 
dignity  and  splendor  ?  I  am  no  alarm- 
ist, and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  these 
views,  tfie  patriot  may  find  matter  for 
deep  and  serious  consideration. 

A  proper  diagnosis  of  the  disease, 
however,  is  of  no  effect,  unless  a  remedy 
is  applied.  Fortunately,  in  this  case,  we 
are  not  left  without  hope.  The  mine 
from  which  Jim  Crow  and  Ole  Dan 
Tucker  were  dug,  is  not  yet  exhausted, 
and  a  resort  to  it  will  be  alike  easy  and 
successful.  Why  need  we  groan  and 
gmnible  under  the  inflictions  of  ignorant 
and  self-conceited  song-writers,  when 
every  cotton-field  teems  with  melody, 
and  every  slave  hut,  throughout  the 
Southern  country,  has  its  little  list  of 

fennine  ballads,  which  only  need  to  be 
nown,  in  order  to  be  received  to  the 
heart  of  a  nation.  We  talk  with  vague 
regrets  and  sentimental  longings,  of  the 
forgotten  strains  of  Tasso,  once  chanted 
8o  commonly  by  the  shrill- voiced  gondo- 
liers of  Venice.  Poets  have  mused  de- 
jectedly over  the  ^ongless  boatmen,  tra- 
vellers have  feelingly  bewailed  the  silence 
and  desolation  of  those  once  gay  canals ; 


romancista  and  aereoaders  are  gradaaJB^^ 
ceasing  to  adjure  us  to  '^  list  to  Uie  voio^ 
of  the  f^y  gondolier.^'  That  mallow, 
which  delights  to  slander  the  unreaistiQg 
dead,  has  begun  to  deny  botli  the  guetji 
of  the  gondolier,  and  tha  purity  of  Ma. 
voice.  He  shares  the  fate  of  MemnoD. 
Ever  since  the  hush  of  those  mysterioqa 
sounds  which  were  wont  to  greet  tha 
dawn,  there  have  not  been  wanting  tr»> 
veiled  Gradgrinds  to  assure  us  that  the. 
song  from  his  lips  was  a  humbug  and  a 
sham;  and  to  degrade  that  miyeatio 
statue  into  a  vulgar  shoemaker  with  a 
musical  lapstone,  upon  which  the  morn- 
ing hymn  was  hammered  by  his  knavish, 
priests.  So  we  are  asked  to  brieve  that, 
the  voice  of  the  gondolier  was  harsh  and 
nnmusical,  and  that  ^^Tasso^s  echoes^^^ 
chanted  alternately,  were  but  such  polito  ' 
and  complimentary  remarks  as  may  be 
heard  to  this  day  among  the  drivers  on. 
the  Erie  Canal.  But  as  I  seat  myself  in 
imagination,  on  this  calm  and  moonlight, 
night,  by  a  certain  wayside  in  tlie  South, 
I  leave  these  discussions  to  the  proay 
antiquary,  and  care  not  for  the  songa  of 
Venice,  or  the  mubic  of  3Cemnon.  Up 
from  the  Sound  comes  a  gentle  sontn 
wind,  rippling  the  water,  and  fanning 
my  whiskers ;  tlie  shore  surge  whi^pem 
low  at  my  feet ;  afar  in  the  distance  I 
hear  the  hum  of  tho  plantation.  The 
tumultuous  harmony  of  the  stocky 
mingled  and  blending  with  the  fiaint 
shouts  and  cries  of  the  ^^  people,'^  and 
the  nameless  and  varied  sounds  of  insect 
life  lull  my  senses  like  the  gentle  suaar- 
rus  of  Tityrus.  And  now,  faintly  heard 
far  over  the  water,  I  distinguish  the  sc^ 
thump  of  oars  in  the  rowlock  of  an  ap- 
proaching boat.  I  listen  with  attentive 
ears — for  I  know  by  experience  the  gra- 
tification in  store  for  me— and  soon  catch 
the  distant  tones  of  the  human  voice — 
now  more  faintly  heard,  and  now  en- 
tirely lost.  A  few  minutes  pass,  and  th« 
breeze  once  more  wafts  to  me  the  swell- 
ing notes  of  the  chorus  half  buried  ii^ 
the  measured  cadence  of  the  oars.  Tha 
wind  dies  away,  and  my  straining  eara 
agun  hear  nothing  but  the  measured 
beat  of  the  rowers,  and  the  plashing  of 
the  restless  s^.  But  now,  anew,  I  hear 
the  sound  of  those  manly  negro  voicea 
swelling  up  upon  the  evening  gale. 
Kearer  and  nearer  comes  the  boat,  high- 
er and  higher  rises  the  melody,  till  it 
overpowers  and  subdues  the  noise  of  the 
oars,  which  in  their  turn  become  subeer- 
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Tiont  to  tbe  song,  and  mark  its  time  with 
termonious  beating.  And  now  the  boat 
is  8o  near,  that  every  word  and  every 
tone  oomee  to  my  ear,  over  the  water, 
with  perfect  diatinetness,  and  I  reoog- 
nize  tbe  grand  old  triumphal  chorus  of 
the  stirring  patriotic  melody  of  *'  Oen^el 
Jackron":     " 


*'6en*el  Jftclnoo,  mighty  i 

Whaw,  my  kingdom,  fire  away ; 

"He  figbt  on  tea,  and  he  fight  on  land, 

Whaw,  my  kingdom,  fire  away. 

*  Gen'el  Jackson  gain  de  day— 
Whaw,  my  kingdom,  fire  away, 
He  gain  de  day  in  Floraday, 
Whaw,  my  kingdom,  fire  away. 

*Oen*el  Jackson  fine  de  trail, 
Whaw,  my  kingdom,  fire  away, 
He  fftiil  urn  rote  wid  cotton  bale, 
Whaw,  my  Idngdom,  fire  away." 

But  the  boat  touches  the  beach ;  the 
negroes  with  a  wild  cry  quit  their  sing- 
ing, tumble  out  into  the  shallow  water, 
dnig  their  dug-out  up  high  and  dry 
opon  the  sand,  and  I  am  left  once  more 
witK  the  evening  breeze  and  the  quieter 
harmony  of  nature. 

The  song,  a  part  of  which  I  have  just 
({noted,  is  fresh  from  the  sable  mint  in 
which  it  was  coined.  Its  originality 
and  genuineness  every  one  familiar  with 
plantation  life  will  at  once  perceive; 
while  some  Georgians  may  even  be  able 
to  point  to  the  very  river  on  which  the 
dusky  troubadours  still  chant  it.  I  am 
well  aware  that  in  depriving  the  words 
of  their  appropriate  music,  I  rob  it  of 
much  of  its  attractiveness,  and  still  it 
Is  no  bad  sample  of  what  mav  be  called 
the  Historic  Plantation  Ballad.  The 
particular  naval  battle  in  which  Old 
Hickory  was  engaged,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover;  but  the  allusion  to  the 
bales  of  cotton  in  the  third  stanza  may 
not  be  without  its  effect  in  settling  one 
of  the  vexed  questions  relating  to  the 
defence  of  New  Orleans ;  and  it  adds 
another  to  the  many  examples  of  the 
superiority  of  oral  tradition  over  con- 
temporaneous written  history. 

It  is  not  alone,  however,  on  the  water 
that  these  quaint  songs  are  produced. 
The  annual  corn-shucking  season  has 
its  own  peculiar  class  of  songs,  never 
heard  but  on  thatfestival ;  their  rhythmi- 
cal structure  or  cffisural  pauses  not 
being  adapted  to  the  measured  cadence 
of  the  oai-s.  Standing  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  corn  heap,  on  some  dark 
and  quiet  night,  watching  the  sable 
forma  of  the  gang,  illuminated  at  in- 


tervals by  the  'flashes  of  the  lija^twood 
knot,  and  listening  to  the  wiid  high 
notes  of  their  harvest  songs,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  ourselves  unseen  spectators 
of  some  secret  aboriginal  rite  or  savage 
festival.  Boatches  of  one  or  two  songs 
which  on  such  occasions  I  have  heard, 
recur  to  me.  Gould  I  in  the  following 
spedmen  give  you  any  idea  of  the  wild 
grandeur  and  stirring  music  of  the  re- 
frain, I  should  need  no  apology  for  pre- 
senting it  to  my  readers. 

**  De  ladles  in  de  parlor, 

Hey,  come  a  rollin'  down— 
A  drinking  tea  and  coffee ; 
Chiod  morning  ladles  alL 

**I)e  gemmen  in  de  kitchen, 
Hey  coole  a  rollin*  down— 
A  drinking  brandy  toddy ; 
Oood  morning,  ladies  all." 

I  place  the  above  in  a  class  to  which 
I  have  given  the  name  of  descriptive 
songs.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
understood  as  hinting  that  it  is  an  accu- 
rate description  of  a  '^  whitefolks,"  party. 
On  the  contrary,  it  probably  originated 
in  thi  tipsy  briun  of  its  dusky  author ; 
or,  perhaps,  in  a  moment  of  discontent 
may  have  been  composed  as  an  exagge- 
rated satire.  The  allusion  to  the  kitchen^ 
as  the  place  where  the  gentiemen  are 
engaged  in  their  pleasing  and  congenial 
occupation,  goes  to  show  that  the  min- 
strel bad  in  his  view  a  colored  party, 
which  I  am  inclined  to  think  was  in  fact 
the  case.  But  at  this  stage  of  our  critical 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  negro  lite- 
rature, such  speculations  are  alike  tedi- 
ous and  unprofitable. 

The  comic  ballads  of  the  South,  form 
a  large  and  highly  interesting  class  of 
songs,  more  especially  as  they  are  of  a 
sort  most  readily  transplanted,  and  most 
grateful  to  the  public  taste.  Apart 
from  their  fun,  however,  they  lack  the 
merit  which  distinguishes  many  other 
kinds  of  African  composition.  The 
negro  is  humorous  rather  than  witty, 
and  his  comic  songs  consist  of  ludicrous 
images,  instead  of  witty  conceits.  I  do 
not  remember,  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  investigations,  to  have  met  with 
anything  like  a  pun  in  a  genuine  planta- 
tion melody.  The  following  shucking 
song  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to 
public  attention,  save  the  questionable 
rhyme  to  "supper."  The  lovers  of 
"Ole  Dan  Tucker  "will  be  pleased  and 
interested  with  a  coincidence  in  which 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  ground  for 
a  suspicion  of  plagiarism. 
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**  Oow  bof  on  middle  e*  iilaod— 
Ho  I  meleety,  ho  I 
Oow  boy  on  middle  e*  ialaad— 
Ho !  meleety,  ho  I 

**  Mimfe  eat  de  green  penimmon , 
Ho  I  melee^,  ho  I    [B^p^U.} 

**  Hoof  all  draird  np  in  a  packer , 
Ho !  meleetj,  ho  I    {Bepeat.} 

'*  Btald  80  UII  she  went  to  rapper, 
Ho  I  meleety,  ho  1"    iRfpeaL] 


The  main  obstacle  wjiiich  the  enthu- 
Biastio  collector  of  these  songs  will  have 
to  contend  against,  will  be  the  difficulty 
of  thoroughly  comprehending  the  negro 
dialect.  So  peculiar  is  it,  that  those 
even  who  have  been  familiar  with  it 
from  their  infancy,  are  often  times  at  a 
loss  to  interpret  saoh  passages  as  the 
chorus  in  the  last  specimen.  No  assist- 
ance can  be  expected  in  such  matters 
from  the  negroes,  who,  when  called 
upon  to  repeat  slowly  and  distinctly  a 
line  which  they  have  just  sung,  will 
declare  with  the  utmost  gravity  and 
solemnity  that  they  have  utterly  for- 
gotten it.  I  used  to  think  tbitt  they 
were  unwilling  to  show  to  the  world  the 
richest  treasures  of  their  literature ;  but 
subsequent  investigations  induced  me  to 
believe  their  assertion^  and  to  condade 
that  their  intellects  could  only  retain 
tlie  words  when  assisted  by  the  music. 
An  intelligent  friend  to  whom  I  applied, 
suggested,  though  not  without  doubt, 
that  the  line  in  question  was  ^*  Oh  I  my 
lady,  oh !"  And  the  fact  that  the  ballad 
is  principally  devoted  to  the  misfortune 
of  the  ^^  mistress,"  gives  some  counte- 
nance to  this  interpretation.  With  the 
line  *'*'  He  full  um  fote  wid  cotton  bale,*' 
in  the  ballad  of  Gene'l  Taylor,  I  had  an 
amount  of  trouble  which  will  hardly  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  see  the  line  in 
print.  I  suppose  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  observe  that  "full  um  fote"  means 
"  filled  "  *.  e.,  constructed  "  his  fort." 

Autobiographic  ballads  hold  a  promi- 
nent position  among  Southern  melodies"; 
but  as  they  are  usually  sung  exclusively 
by  their  authors,  and  are  regarded  in  a 
measure  as  private  property,  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  transfer  any  specimens 
to  these  pages ;  more  especially  as  at  this 
moment  I  find  it  impossible  to  bring 
any  to  my  recollection.  One  nidancholy 
chorus,  "The  long  summer's  day,"  I 
•till  remember.  Its  perpetually  recur- 
ring sound  never  failed  to  have  a  singu- 
larly saddening  and  depressing  effect 
upon  me,  whenever  I  heard  iu 


In  speaking  of  this  kind  of  literature  the 
improvisations  of  the  negroes  muat  not 
be  forgotten,  but  as  they  are  usually  bat 
a  running  commentary  on  matters  pass- 
ing under  the  immediate  notice  of  the 
minstrel,  they  possess  but  a  local  and 
transitory  interest,  and  a  single  stanza 
taken  at  random  will  suffice.  The  read- 
er will  notice  the  chorus,  which  was  a 
favorite  one  with  the  improvisator,  and 
has  served  to  string  many  thonsand 
lines  together. 

**  Ole  Maus  Wmiam,  he  gone  to  legtalatvr ; 

Ah  1  chofaloga,  cfaoiraloga,  chogalog. 
Toong  Maus  John,  he  done  come  home  (VomcoHega, 
Ah  I  chogaloga,  chogaloga,  chagolog.*' 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Southern 
life,  and  especially  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  its  hunting  delights,  wiU  per- 
h&pB  understand,  without  any  explana^ 
tion,  that  the  foregoing  refrain  is  intend- 
ed to  be  an  imitation  of  the  gobble  of 
the  wild  turkey.  I  have  performed 
many  orthographical  experiments,  in  or- 
der to  represent  the  sound  more  nearly 
on  paper,  but  without  success,  and  I  am 
aware  that  no  words  can  express  the 
rich,  unctuous,  guttural  flow  of  the  line, 
when  uttered  in  perfect  time  by  a  full 
gang  at  their  corn-shucking  task.  An 
approximation  to  it,  however,  may  be 
made  by  pronouncing  the  words  rapidly 
in  a  deep  tone,  and  at  the  same  time 
violently  agitating  the  body  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction.  Having  on  one  or  two 
occasions  essayed  this  mode  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction  to  myself,  and  no 
little  commendation  from  a  few  privi- 
leged spectators,  I  am  enabled  to  make 
this  assertion  with  some  confidence;  but, 
as  the  movement  is  slightly  fatiguing, 
and  totally  devoid  of  grace,  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  it 
either  to  invalids  or  ladies.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  only  feasible  method  of  "  talk- 
ing turkey,"  that  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
discover. 

I  have  thus  attempted,  as  calmly  and 
dispassionately  as  my  own  strong  feel- 
ings of  the  importance  of  the  subject 
will  permit,  to  call  the  public  attention 
to  a  serious  and  growing  evil,  and  hum- 
bly, as  becomes  me,  to  point  out  some 
means  for  its  removal.  My  task  is 
finished,  and  my  duty  accomplished. 
Henceforth,  the  duty  of  guiding  or  cor- 
recting tlie  public  taste  in  these  matters 
will  devolve  upon  other  pens  than  mine. 
I  have  endeavored  to  discharge  my  obli- 
gations to  society  fearlessly  and  sincere- 
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ly.  For  thitf  courage  and  sincerity  alone 
I  desire  credit.  If  the  considerations 
whicli  I  have  presented  shall  have  the 
effect  of  awakening  public  attention  to 
the  subject,  I  shall  be  safficiently  re- 
garded; if  not,  the  conscionsness  of 
dnty  performed  will  sustain  me.  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  desired  that  collections 
of  genuine  plantation  songs  may  be 
made.  The  grateful  incense  of  posterity 
would  embalm  the  memory  of  him  who 
should  hand  down  to  them  authentic 
ballads,  which  another  generation  may 
sweep  from  the  face  of  the  earth  forever. 
There  are  men  whose  birth  or  lone  resi- 
dence in  the  South,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  negro  dialect,  and  whose  taste  and 
accomplishments  in  polite  literature, 
seem  to  have  especiaUy  fitted  them  for 
tiiis  service.  For  the  few  and  imperfect 
specimens  which  I  have  given  above,  I 
have  been  indebted  to  a  treacherous 
memory  of  a  few  months^  sojourn  in 
Georgia  some  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
when  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I 
should  ever  feel  called  upon  to  pen  this 
article.  Oould  I  have  foreseen  its  neces- 
sity, the  collection  would  have  been 
greatly  larger  and  more  perfect.    But 


enough  has  been  presented  to  show  how 
much  may  be  effected  by  a  zealous  schol- 
ar under  more  advantageous  circumstan- 
ces. Upon  a  rough  calculation,  made 
with  no  statistics  to  refer  to,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  there  are,  at  least,  thirty 
thousand  slave  plantations  in  the  United 
States.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that,  on  each  of  these  plantations,  one 
song  may  be  found  of  undisputed  genu- 
ineness and  excellence?  It  will  be  a 
proud  day  for  America  when  these 
thirty  thousand  songs  are  collected  into 
several  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in 
Turkey  morocco,  and  superbly  embel- 
lished. Then  negro  minstrelsy  will  take 
its  proper  place  in  literature;  then 
Ethiopian  Serenaders,  and  Congo  Min- 
strels will  draw  crowded  houses  at  three 
dollars  a  seat,  and  one  dollar  for  a  prome- 
nade ticket ;  and  then — but  long  ere  that 
time  the  hand  that  writes  these  lines 
will  have  mouldered  and  become  dust — 
will  the  eye  of  the  student  and  antiqua- 
ry linger  reverently  and  delightedly  over 
some  time-worn  manuscript  as  he  deci- 
phers the  title  "  Jim  Grow,"  or  "  Uncle 
Gabriel?" 


ARE  ALL  MEN  DESCENDED  FROM  ADAM? 


TO  the  most  cursory  observer,  the 
human  race  presents  the  utmost 
diversity  in  almost  every  aspect  in  which 
it  can  be  viewed.  Men  exist  of  all 
colors,  from  the  deepest  black  down  to 
the  purest  white,  of  all  forms  of  con- 
figuration, from  the  finely  formed  Cir- 
cassian, to  the  stunted  and  deform- 
ed Bushman,  and  of  all  gradations  in 
beauty,  from  the  Georgian  to  the  Pa- 
puan. Besides,  the  intellectual  capa- 
cities of  the  race  appear  to  be  as  various ; 
and  there  is  every  variety  of  mental 
endowment  in  the  human  species,  from 
the  far-reaching  sagacity  and  inductive 
power  of  the  philosopher  who  extends 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  to  the  very 
confines  of  creation,  to  the  narrow  in- 
tellect of  the  savage  who  burrows  in 
the  earth,  and  is  influenced  only  by  the 
instinctive  feelings  which  guide  the 
brute  creation. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  a  class  of 
beings,  so  different  in  all  their  character- 


istics have  descended  from  a  single  pair? 
or  does  not  the  diversity  of  appearance 
prove  also  a  difference  in  origin  ?  Are 
all  the  modifications  of  form,  color,  &c., 
which  distinguish  the  different  families 
of  mankind  merely  accidental,  the  re- 
sult of  climate,  food,  habits,  &c.,  or  do 
they  indicate  a  specific  difference  which 
divides  inseparably  the  human  race? 
The  latter  supposition,  viz.,  that  all 
mankind  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
species  is,  we  believe,  entirely  given  up, 
at  the  present  day,  by  every  respectable 
ethnologist ;  though,  by  a  very  remark- 
able inconsistency,  the  accidental  differ- 
ences are  adduced  as  a  proof  that  the 
different  families  of  mankind  must  have 
had  a  different  origin.  It  is  confessed 
that  men  possess  the  same  general  phy- 
sical characteristics,  are  endowed  with 
the  same  moral  and  intellectual  powers, 
are  influenced  by  the  same  hopes  and 
the  same  fears,  have  the  same  sense  of 
accountability,  and  the  same  conscience, 
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aocuBing  or  else  excusing  one  another. 
After  this  avowal,  there  is  douhtless 
8ome  curiosity,  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
quirer, to  learn  on  what  they  ground 
ttie  diversity  of  origin.  He  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  it  is  partly  by  deny- 
ing what  they  have  before  asserted  with 
regard  to  specific  unity.  Man,  they 
say,  is  specifically  the  same,  because  he 
poesesties  the  same  general  characteris- 
tics. The  several  races  of  mankind 
have  sprung  from  different  ancestors  and 
in  different  localities,  because  they  do 
not  possess  the  same  characteristics. 
This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  plain  meaning 
of  their  language.  Suppose,  however, 
that  they  mean  only,  that  while  the 
broad  and  general  characteristics  prove 
men  to  be  specifically  the  same,  yet  the 
minor  differences  prove  him  to  be  from 
various  stocks;  still  this  language  ap- 
pears to  us  equally  unfortunate,  for  it 
matters  not  in  what  mystification  the 
term  species  may  be  involved  of  late, 
it  has  always  been  taken  in  the  sense  of 
an  aggregation  of  individuals  who  may 
have  descended  from  a  common  stock. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious,  then,  that  the 
accidental  or  permanent  variations,  in 
the  human  race,  as  an  argument  against 
the  common  origin  of  mankind,  are 
entirely  ruled  out  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  controversy. 

The  arguments  most  relied  upon 
against  the  unity  of  the  origin  of  the 
human  species,  may  be  grouped  imder 
four  heads : 

1.  From  analogy. 

2.  From  the  fact  tliat  the  varieties  of 
mankin4  have  been  always  the  same  that 
they  are  now^,  and  consequently  that 
they  are  unchangeable. 

8.  From  the  fact  that,  as  we  ascend 
the  stream  of  history,  nations  appear  to 
be  broken  into  more  minute  fragments 
than  at  the  present  time. 

4.  From  the  diversities  of  language 
which  exist  in  the  worid,  all,  it  is  main- 
tained, entirely  disconnected  with  one 
another. 

1.  The  argument  from  analogy  is  as 
follows : — It  is  maintained,  as  the  opinion 
of  the  best  naturalists,  that  animals  and 
plants,  instead  of  proceeding  from  a 
cottnoon  source,  radiate  from  different 
centres  over  the  countries  in  wliich  they 
are  found ;  for  instance,  the  fanna  and 
flora  of  the  New  World  are  different 
from  those  of  the  old,  and  those  of  Aus- 
tralia from  both ;  the  same  fact  is  true 
with  reference  to  other  places  more  cir- 
cumscribed in  their  geographical  limits. 


The  inference  by  analogy  from  thia  phe- 
nomenon is,  that,  as  animals  and  plants 
do  not  proceed  from  a  common  source, 
but  radiate  from  different  centres  over 
the  world,  tlie  same  would  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  man ;  and  that  the  vari- 
ous families  of  tlie  race  would  have 
originated  in  the  different  geographical 
centres  around  which  they  are  at  pre- 
sent grouped.  To  this,  it  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  reply,  that  there  can  be  no  ana- 
logy in  this  case  between  man  and  the 
animal  creation:  in  their  development 
they  are  subject  to  quite  different  laws. 
The  fauna  and  flora  appear  in  their  most 
stunted  forms  in  the  colder  regions  of 
the  north — they  improve  gradually  as 
you  proceed  south,  until  finally  they  at- 
tain their  most  perfect  development  in 
the  torrid  zone ;  there,  the  flora  exhibit 
their  mos^  .gorgeous  colors,  and  the 
fauna  their  greatest  strength,  ferocity, 
and  beauty ;  while  the  law  is  reversed  in 
the  case  of  man,  and  he  is  found  invaria- 
bly to  degenerate  as  you  descend  from 
the  temperate  to  the  tropical  zone.  In 
the  language  of  Professor  Guyot,  "Na- 
ture goes  on  adding  perfection  to  perfec- 
tion, from  the  polar  regions  to  the  tem- 
perate zones,  from  the  temperate  zones 
to  the  region  of  the  greatest  heat.  Ani- 
mal life  grows  in  strength  and  develop- 
ment; the  types  are  improved;  intelli- 
gence increases ;  the  forms  approach  the 
human  figures ;  the  ourang-ontang  stknds 
already  on  his  feet — trained  up  by  man, 
he  has  been  seen  to  sit  at  his  table,  and 
to  eat  with  him.  The  negro  of  the 
woods,  deceived  by  these  appearances, 
regards  him  as  a  degenerated  brother, 
who  holds  his  tongue  only  from  a  desire 
to  get  rid  of  work — evidently  the  devel- 
opment of  this  animal  touches  here  upon 
its  highest  expression. 

"  This  ascending  series  will  rise  to  its 
termination  in  man,  who,  in  his  figure, 
is  the  crowning  excellence  of  the  whole 
animal  world,  and  the  very  realization  of 
its  idea ;  and  the  tropical  man  will  be 
also  the  highest,  the  purest  type  of  hu- 
manity, and,  physically  speaking,  the 
most  beautiful  of  his  species.  But  who 
does  not  know  that  man  makes  here  a 
wonderful  exception  ?  Far  from  exhibit- 
ing that  harmonious  outline,  those  noble 
and  elevated  forms,  all  those  perfections 
the  chisel  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles 
has  combined  upon  a  single  head,  the 
tropical  man  dis|)lays  only  those  unfor- 
tunate figures  which  seem  to  approach 
ever  nearer  and  nearer  the  animal,  and 
which  betray  Uie  instincts  of  the  brute." 
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Here,  then,  resemblaoee  entirely  Ms  in 
the  very  point  in  which  the  analogy 
should  hold  good,  if  the  development  of 
the  human  race  follows  a  law  common 
to  the  brute  creation. 

Supposing,  however,  that  different 
centres  of  distribution  for  the  £Euina 
and  flora  of  the  globe  exist,  what  does 
it  prove?  That  as  the  fauna  were  in- 
tended to  be  local  and  peculiar,  they 
were  not  created  at  a  single  point  and 
transported  by  miraculous  power  to  the 
positions  tbey  now  occupy,  but  were 
called  into  existence  on  the  spot,  and  in 
a  situation  from  which  they  could  spread 
over  their  assigned  limits.  Here  we 
have  simply  the  fact,  that  as  the  fauna 
were  intended  to  be  local  they  were 
created  in  different  localities,  But 
directly  the  contrary  is  the  fact  with 
regard  to  man,  intended  to  be  universal 
in  his  dominion  over  the  world,  and 
not  designed  for  a  particular  location — 
hb  creation  took  place  at  one  centre 
from  which  he  has  migrated  over 
the  globe.  The  capabilities  of  the 
animal  creation  limited  them,  in  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  excursions,  to  cer- 
tain geographical  limits,  bounded  by 
barriers,  over  which  they  could  not 
pass.  As  the  capacities  of  man  are, 
however,  not  limited  by  any  obstacle  on 
the  earth,  we  think  it  decidedly  moire 
in  analogy  with  the  mode  of  the  divine 
operailions,  that  he  should  be  left  to 
find  his  way  from  a  common  centre, 
than  that  several  distmct  pairs  should 
have  been  created  in  different  localities, 
in  order  to  make  the  work  somewhat 
easier.  Providence  never  multiplies  force 
for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object; 
and  when,  for  the  populating  of  the 
world,  a  common  and  single  centre 
would  have  been  sufficient,  it  would  be 
unphilosophical  to  suppose  that  more 
than  one  was  adopted.  Oentlemen  of 
the  new  school  in  philosophy  are  not 
fond  of  miracles;  we  cannot  but  ex- 
press our  astonishment  then,  that  they 
are  disposed  to  multiply  them  without 
necessity.  The  anomaly,  however,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  lact,  that  in  the 
present  iostance  a  miracle  would  be  a 
proof  of  tJieir  reliffions — even  Lord  Her- 
bert, of  Cherbury,  could  pray  for  the 
performance  of  a  miracle  to  confirm 
him  in  his  attempt  to  prove  that  mira- 
cles are  impossible. 

Suppose,  however,  the  fact  of  differ- 
ent centres  of  propagation  be  admitted, 
will  the  anomalies  in  the  constitution  of 
the  human  race  be  accounted  for!  wUl 
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not,  on  the  contrary,  freeh  ^ementa  of 

difficulty  be  introduced  into  the  disooa- 
sion  of  the  question.  How  did  maa 
come  into  these  positions?  Some  deny 
he  was  created  in  these  several  localities^ 
nKrhile  others  incline  to  the  theory  of  a 
development  according  to  law.  Against 
the  former  supposition,  the  weighty  ob- 
jection before  mentioned  lies,  of  an  ap- 
parent waste  of  power  on*the  part  of 
the  Almighty,  in  introducing  mankind 
by  miraculous  agency  into  a  position  of 
which  they  could  have  availed  themselves 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  their  n^taral 
powers.  In  the  last  four  or  five  centu- 
ries, how  much  of  the  globe  has  beea 
penetrated  by  the  enterprise  of  Euro- 
peans I  Almost  every  sea  has  beea 
furrowed  by  their  ships,  and  almost 
every  land  has  been  visited  by  Uieir 
commerce.  Nay,- more,  there  are  few 
countries  presenting  any  prospect  of 
remuneration  that  have  not  been  settled 
by  their  colonists.  And,  in  more  recent 
periods  the  mysterious  impulse  towarda 
emigration  has  been  so  strong  as  near- 
ly to  depopulate  countries  of  inhabit- 
ants proverbially  attached  to  their  na- 
tive soil.  With  the  prospect  of  comfort 
before  them  at  home  and  with  the  ex- 
amples of  thousands  before  them  who 
have  been  disappointed  abroad,  the 
Irish  nation  appear  determined  to  for- 
sake, in  mass,  their  native  land.  The 
migration  from  Babel  was  only  a  fact 
belonging  to  a  general  law,  which  has 
found  its  expression  in  every  period  of 
the  world. 

The  operation  of  this  law,  it  may  b^ 
objected,  would  be  slow ;  we  admit  it 
would,  but  not  by  any  means  tod  much 
so  to  accomplish  the  peopling  of  the 
earth  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time ; 
and  very  quick,  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  time  required  to  carry  out  the 
divine  plans  in  other  parts  of  our  eco- 
nomy. How  long  a  period  must  it  have 
required  to  bring  tiie  earth  into  its 
present  state;  how  many  countless  agw 
does  geology  inform  us  were  passed  be- 
fore it  became  a  fit  habitation  for  man, 
in  comparison  with  it;  how  brief  muat 
be  the  period  at  the  very  longest  oom- 

gutation  required  for  sprii^vjng  the 
uman  race  over  the  globe. 
The  supposition,  however,  that  man 
was  placed  in  this  world  in  full  poeies- 
sion  of  his  intellectual  faculties  and 
physical  powers,  does  not  accord  weU 
with  the  theory  of  those  who  deny  the 
nnity  of  the  human  raoe.  Man,  the 
eoibryQlogists  think,  was  not  mads  odp 
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ginaUj  lord  of  the  creation;  bnt,  like 
some  lords  of  more  modern  origin, 
he  acquired  his  dominion  in  rather  a 
qnestionable  manner,  and  by  force  and 
fraud  lorded  it  over  the  animal  world. 

It  is  gravely  asserted  that  man  grew 
np  like  the  vegetables  abont  him;  or, 
more  properly,  like  those  forms  of  in- 
sect life  which  we  brush  every  day  from 
onr  paths ;  he  descended  from  a  monad 
or  an  oyster,  it  is  not  positively  ascer- 
tained which,  and  by  imperceptible  de- 
ffrees  grew  np  to  his  present  importance. 
It  wonld  be  an  amnsing  but  rather  tedi- 
ous task  for  us  to  follow  tiie  various 
processes  by  which  he  became  possessed 
of  the  several  members  which  are  so 
Qseftil  to  him  in  his  struggles  for  sub- 
sistence; and  a  rather  metaphyseal  one 
to  trace  the  subtle  forces  which  com- 
bined to  form  his  intfellectnal  powers. 
The  principle  of  appetency,  in  the  lan- 
guage* of  the  embryologist,  explains  all 
this.  This  mysterious  power  is  equally 
indefinable  and  plastic  in  its  operation. 
Where  it  came  from  they  forget  to  in- 
form us.  It  operates  in  a  thousand 
capricious  ways;  it  gave  the  elephant  a 
trunk  to  save  this  rather  un wieldly  per- 
sonage the  trouble  of  stooping,  while  it 
gratified  his  propensity  for  feeling  about 
him.  Why  it  did  not  give  all  animals 
trunks,  as  it  appears  that  it  ought  to 
have  operated  in  the  most  impartial 
manner,  I  have  never  been  able  to  as- 
certain; it  gave  the  monkeys  arms  to 
indulge  them  in  their  propensities  for 
climbing;  and  when  these  progenitors 
of  the  human  family  settled  down  into 
sober  respectable  men,  they  lost  their 
strength  in  these  members  and  used 
only  their  legs  for  the  purposes  of  loco- 
motion: while  their  sedentary  habits 
have  ruDbed  off  another  member,  which 
in  times  of  primitive  simplicity  was 
exceedingly  useful  in  swinging  an  indi- 
vidual from  tree  to  tree. 

We  are  not  informed  of  every  particu- 
lar transformation  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  oyster  and  man ;  we  are  only 
certainly  assured  of  this,  that  the  first 
stage  in  the  process  was  an  oyster,  or 
something  like  it ;  and  that  the  last  but 
one  was  a  monkey.  It  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  there  would  be  any 
records  of  this  rather  unintellectual  pe- 
riod ;  we  are  therefore  left  entirely  to 
conjecture  as  to  the  various  particular 
developments. 

But  the  history  of  the  past  is  even  less 
obscure  than  that  of  uie  future;  we 
know,  at  any  rate,  that  man  was  a  mon* 


key  and  had  a  tail ;  but^what  kind  of  a 
personage  he  may  be,  centuries  hence, 
nobody  can  conjecture.  I  am  not  certain 
that  even  the  embryologists  have  pre- 
dicted. He  may  possibly  lose  some,  at 
present,  very  valuable  member,  or  he 
may  receive  some  very  desirable  append- 
age to  his  person — he  may  manifest  a 
propensity  for  aerial  locomotion,  and,  by 
the  addition  of  a  pair  of  wings,  reverse 
Plato's  definition  of  man,  as  "  bipes  im- 
plumia,"^^  Gentlemen  tell  us  that  this 
view  of  the  introduction  of  the  human 
race  is  recommended  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  means,  by  its  freedom  from  any 
abrupt  transition  in  the  order  of  nature ; 
you  have  a  man  here  actually  feeling  his 
way  in  the  world,  becoming  accustomed 
by  slow  degrees  to  the  objects  around 
him,  and  growing  up,  as  it  were,  with 
the  state  of  things  in  which  he  is  placed. 
How  beautiful  is  this  development  ac- 
cording to  law ;  it  shuts  out  all  caprice, 
and  personal  partiality.  But  if  the  law 
acted  in  so  very  impartial  a.  manner,  as 
it  appears  it  ought  to  have  done,  how 
comes  it  that  developments  are  so  very 
different?  The  elephant  has  a  very  long 
slender  snout,  the  bull-dog,  a  very  short, 
thick  one ;  the  giraffe  has  a  very  lofty 
neck,  the  lion  and  bear,  very  short 
ones ;  the  hare  can  run  very  fast  from  his 
enemies,  while  the  sloth  is  liable  to  be 
overtaken  by  every  pursuer.  Why  did 
appetency  act  so  differently  in  each? 
How  did  this  blind  influence  manifest 
such  apparent  foresight  ?  Now,  we  m  ust 
confess  that  we  cannot  admire  the  phi- 
losophy which  admits  all  these  wonders 
of  appetency,  and  is  staggered  by  the 
supposition  that  man  was  endowed  with 
the  power  and  the  instinct  to  spread 
from  a  single  centre  over  the  world. 

It  has  been  fonnd,  however,  that  the 
theory  of  different  pairs  of  the  human 
race  originating  in  different  centres,  is 
liable  to  insuperable  objections — to  ob- 
jections precisely  similar  to  those  urged 
against  the  unity  of  the  race.  If  three 
or  four  typical  varieties  of  the  human 
family,  such  as  the  Caucasian,  the  Mon- 
golian, and  the  Negro,  compel  us  to 
adopt  the  theory  of  three  or  four  dis- 
tinct origins,  because  we  cannot  ac- 
count otherwise  for  these  apparently 
permanent  varieties,  farther  investiga- 
tion will  show  that  we  cannot  stop  here, 
but  that  we  must  extend  the  principle 
much  further ;  for  the  peculiarities  that 
mark  the  different  races  are  not  confined 
to  the  great  families  of  mankind,  but 
extend  to  the  different  tribes  of  each  of 
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these  familiee ;  and  the  northern  nations 
of  Earope  differ  qnite  as  permanently 
from  the  fsonthern,  as  the  Caucasian  does 
from  the  Mongolian,  and  the  tribes  of 
SoQthern  Africa  are  disiingaished  qnite 
as  much  f^om  the  tribes  north  of  the 
eqnator,  and  immediately  around  it,  as 
the  Negro  himself  is  from  the  Caucasian. 
It  is  easy  to  distinguish  an  Englishman 
from  a  Frenchman,  a  Spaniard  from  a 
Grerman,  &c.  Now,  if  the  rarieties 
manifested  by  the  two  or  three  great 
families  of  manlcind,  compel  ns  to  trace 
them  to  two  or  three  different  origins, 
why  wiU  not  the  differences  equally  in- 
eradicable between  infinitely  numerous 
tribes  point  also  in  each  case  to  a  differ- 
ent origin  ?  The  diflSculty  has  been  felt, 
and  Professor  Agasslz,  the  ablest  repre- 
sentative of  the  above  sciiool,  concludes 
that  mankind  have  not  sprung  from  a 
single  pair,  nor  from  separate  pairs 
created  at  different  centres;  but  have 
originated  in  groups,  in  various  countries 
— in  other  word.-*,  have  been  sown  broad- 
cast over  the  world.  To  this  inference 
he  is  also  helped  by  the  analogous  distri- 
butitm  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  In 
counrries  entiraly  isolated  from  the  eld 
world,  such  as  Australia,  the  fauna  and 
flora  are  entirely  different;  the  plants 
are  of  a  different  specific  and  generic 
ciiaracter ;  the  animals  are  also  entirely 
distinct.  In  conn  tries  lees  isolated,  there 
is  more  resemblance,  without  ab8<»lute 
identity,  however,  in  any.  The  fauna 
of  Enrope,  |)ossessing  the  same  specific 
type  as  those  in  America,  present,  how- 
ever, varieties  at  once  recognizably  to 
the  eye  of  the  practiiied  naturalist ;  when 
the  geographical  limits  become  more 
closely  united,  the  resemblance  becomes 
much  greater,  yet  never  amounting  to 
identity. 

Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  every 
species  in  one  country  has  its  representar- 
tive  }<pecies  in  another,  and  sometimes 
nnder  circumstances,  too,  which  forbid 
the  supposition  that  they  have  been  pro- 
pagated from  a  common  source.  We 
find  tlie  same  general  facts  to  be  applica- 
ble to  man ;  and  the  representative  spe- 
cies of  the  Imman  family  nearly  alike, 
but  not  absolutely  identical,  are  scattered 
over  the  world.  From  this  it  is  inferred 
that,  as  the  representative  species  of  the 
animal  creation  could  not  have  descend- 
ed from  a  common  origin,  neither  could 
tlie  representative  species  of  the  human 
race. 

This  argument  will  strike  different 
minds  with  different  degrees  of  force ; 


most,  however,  will  only  see  in  it  the 
admirable  adaptation  of  the  animal 
world  to  theycircumstancesamong  which 
they  are  placed,  and  the  provisions  made 
for  their  preservation  amid  tlie  most  di- 
verse influences.  Professor  Guyot  well 
remarks,  *•*•  The  resemblance  of  organized 
beings  in  the  three  continents  of  the 
north,  is  one  of  their  distinctive  char- 
acters ;  and  this  character  is  due  to  cir- 
cumstance, that  in  proportion  as  the 
snecies  cliange  with  the  longitude,  their 
place  is  taken  generally,  not  by  new 
types,  but  by  anidogous  species.  Doubt- 
le^  the  E>imilarity  of  elimate  is  one  of 
the  most  active  causes  of  this  resem- 
blance; for  the  variety  of  the  genera^ 
the  differences  between  the  species  of  the 
three  continents  augment  according  te 
the  elevation  of  the  temperature;  but 
this  is  not  enough  to  explain  the  fact  en- 
tirely. We  shall  see  that  the  continenta 
of  the  south,  under  similar  latitudes,  and 
in  similar  temperatures,  offer  types  of 
animals,  and  of  vegetation^  very  differ- 
ent in  each  of  thenu 

*^  The  continents  of  the  south  are  more 
remote  from  each  other  than  the  fore- 
going. Broad  oceans  separate  them, 
even  to  isolation.  Scarcely  any  com- 
munication is  possible  between  land§  so 
distant;  at  any  rate  it  is  only  indirect. 
Shut  up  in  themselves,  incapable  of  act- 
ing upon  one  another  and  modifying 
their  respective  natures,  these  conti- 
nents are  excluded  from  all  community 
of  life.  What  is  there  astonishing,  then, 
in  seeing  their  differences  carried  to  an 
extreme,  their  characters  exaggerated? 

We  see  here  only  the  most  natural 
adaptation  of  animal  life  to  the  geogra^ 
phical  latitude,  and  the  foot  that  in  dif- 
ferent climates,  the  external  characters 
are  somewhat  differently  developed. 
Admitting,  however,  as  true,  every 
thing  which  Professor  Agassiz  wishes 
to  prove,  with  regard  to  the  animal 
creation :  the  diflSculty  still  remains  of 
showing  that  the  same  law  of  develop- 
ment applies  to  the  human  species.  A 
mere  analogy  which  evidently  holds 
good  only  up  to  a  certain  point,  cannot 
to  any  reasonable  mind  be  conclusive. 
You  may,  from  the  development  of  the 
animal  creation,  argue  with  regard  to 
the  development  of  man  in  his  ani' 
mal  nature;  but  when  he  is  considered 
in  his  highest  and  most  im|)ortant  re- 
lations, as  a  fn<?ra/,  intellectual,  and 
responsible  being,  the  analogy  at  once 
fails,  and  the  kw  of  development  would 
in  consequence,  we  infer,  be  quite  dif- 
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ferent  And  such  is  the  &ot;  for,  as  we 
More  remarked,  the  aaimal  and  vege- 
table creations  assume  higher  and  more 
perfect  types  as  yoa  proceed  from  the 
poles  to  Uie  equator ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trarj,  man  is  found  in  his  most  degrad- 
ed position  in  the  tropics,  and  becomes 
gradually  more  elevated  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  temperate  zone,  in  which 
oe  reaches  his  highest  deyelopmeut, 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral.  The 
development  of  the  animal  follows  only 
a  physical  law,  while  man  being  a  mor^ 
as  well  as  material  bdng,  is  governed 
by  both  the  laws  of  the  physical  and 
moral  world. 

The  distinction  has  been  well  drawn 
by  Professor  Guyot.  "  In  the  animal," 
he  remarks,  ^^  the  degree  of  perfection 
of  the  types  is  proportional  to  the  in- 
tensity of  heat,  and  of  other  agents 
which  stimulate  the  display  of  material 
life.    The  law  is  of  a  physical  order. 

^^  In  man,  the  degree  of  perfection  of 
the  types  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 
The  law  is  of  a  moral  order. 

^^  The  difference  between  the  laws  has 
its  principle  in  the  profound  difference 
eodsting  between  the  nature  anddesti- 
nation  of  these  distinct  beings.  The 
plant  and  the  animal  are  not  required 
to  Seoome  a  different  thing  from  what 
they  already  are  at  the  moment  of  their 
birth'.  Their  idea,  as  the  philosopher 
would  say,  is  realized  in  its  fulness,  by 
the  jhct  alone  of  their  material  appear- 
ance, And  of  their  physical  organiza- 
tion. The  end  of  their  existence  is 
attained,  for  they  are  only  of  a  i^ysical 
natnre.  But  with  man  it  is  quite  other- 
wise. Man,  created  in  the  image  of 
Qod,  is  of  a  free  and  moral  nature.  The 
physical  man,  however  admirable  may 
be  his  organization,  is  not  the  true  man ; 
he  is  not  an  aim,  but  a  means ;  he  is  not 
an  end,  like  the  animal,  but  a  beginning. 
Diere  is  another,  new-bom,  but  destined 
to  grow  up  in  him,  and  to  unfold  tiie 
moral  and  religions  nature  until  he 
attain  the  perfect  stature  of  his  master, 
and  pattern,  which  is  Ohrist.  It  is  the 
intellectual  and  moral  man,  the  spiritual 
man.  The  law  of  development,  if  I 
nay  say  so,  is  the  law  of  man,  the  law 
of  the  human  race  and  human  societies ; 
BOW,  the  free  and  moral  being  cannot 
unfold  his  nature  without  education; 
he  cannot  grow  to  maturity,  except  by 
the  exercise  of  the  faculties  he  has  re- 
ceived as  his  inheritance.  Here  is  the 
sMuon  that  the  Creator  has  placed  the 


cradle  of  mankind  in  the  midst  of  the 
continents  of  the  north,  so  well  made 
by  their  forms,  their  structure,  by  their 
cUmate,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  to  stimu- 
late individual  development,  and  that  of 
human  society,  and  not  at  the  centre 
pf  the  tropical  regions,  whose  balmy,  but 
enervating  and  treacherous  atmosphere 
would  have,  perhaps,  lulled  him  to 
sleep— the  sleep  of  death,  in  his  very 
cradle." 

To  us,  then,  it  appears  incontroverti- 
ble, that  the  fitdl  argument  from  ana- 
logy, even  where  analogy  is  inadmis- 
sible, fails  entirely  in  the  most  important 
points. 

2.  It  is  maintained  that  no  race 
of  mankind  has  changed  within  the 
historic  period:  that  the  Gaul,  the 
Saxon,  ^.,  present  the  same  conforma- 
tion, and  possess  the  same  qualities  now, 
that  they  did  when  first  known  to  his- 
tory; and  that  even  the  monumental 
remains  of  Egypt,  which  date  back  be- 
yond 8000  years,  exhibit  to  us  the  Negro, 
the  Oopt,  and  the  Jew,  with  precisely 
the  same  physiognomy  which  they  re- 
tain at  the  present  day.  If,  at  so  early 
a  day,  we  find  races  possessed  of  the 
same  character  they  now  exhibit,  and 
if  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  not  been 
able  to  change  them  in  any  important 
particular,  what  evidence  have  we  that 
they  can  change  at  all?  Does  not 
the  inference  appear  to  be  that  they 
are  unchangeable.  It  is  not  pretended 
I  believe  by  any  one  that  all  the  causes 
which  operated  in  producing  permanent 
Tarieties  in  the  human  species  have  been 
discovered;  some  of  the  causes,  how- 
ever, which  are  universally  admitted  act 
influential  in  modifying  the  human  form 
and  color,  are  climate,  food,  habits,  and 
education ;  tiiese  being  unchanged,  man, 
as  far  as  we  know — indeed,  the  sup- 
position is  confirmed  by  experience, — 
would  remain  unchanged.  Time  itself, 
vnthout  the  influence  of  these  modify- 
ing laws,  could  never  produce  any  im- 
pression on  the  human  person.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  nor  contradictory 
of  any  law  recognized  by  the  advocate 
of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  that 
the  Negro,  the  Oopt,  and  the  Jew, 
should  present  nearly  the  same  appear- 
anoe  now,  that  they  did  three  thousand 
years  ago.  The  Gopt  and  the  Negro 
live  on  the  same  soil  and  subject  to 
the  same  influences,  climatic  and  other- 
wise, that  they  were  then;  the  Jew, 
though  chan^ng  his  climate,  has  not 
changed  his  luibits,  has  not  amalgamated 
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with  otbor  naiiona,  obseryes  the  same 
regimen,  and  pnrsaes  the  same  avoca- 
tions now  that  he  ever  did.  The  only 
change,  then,  which  he  has- undergone  in 
entire  conformity  with  physiological  laws, 
is  that  of  color,  while  the  physiognomy, 
inflnenced  only  by  food,  and  habits,  and 
education,  remains  unchanged.  But  the 
assertion  that  man  does  not  change 
when  climate,  food,  moral  and  intelleo- 
tual  habits  are  changed,  is  contrary  to 
well  established  facts.  The  Jew,  occu- 
py ing  for  several  centuries  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  has  become  black  as  a  Negro. 
The  Brahmins,  evidently  descended 
firom  the  same  conquering  race,  differ 
in  complexion  according  to  the  latitude 
they  occupy  in  the  immense  country  of 
Hindostan.  The  Turk  in  Etirope  has 
partially  assumed  the  Caucasian  cast  of 
countenance,  whilst  in  Western  Asia  he 
inclines  towards  the  Mongolian.  The 
Oehto  nations,  whom  it  would  be  the 
merest  quixotism  of  criticism  to  deny 
to  have  sprung  from  the  same  race, 
possess  very  different  characteristics; 
the  Irishman  is  unlike  the  Frenchman 
and  the  Scotchman  differs  materially 
from  both.  Perhaps  there  can  be  no 
two  nations  more  directly  tlie  antipodes 
of  one  another  in  mental  and  moral 
habits,  than  the  Irish  and  Scotch;  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  historical  fact  more 
certain,  than  that  they  are  descendants 
from  a  common  stock.  The  Saxon  is 
different  in  almost  every  important  as- 
pect from  the  Butch  who  now  inhabit 
the  country  from  which  he  formerly 
emigrated;  and  since  transplanted  into 
Ireland  has  superadded  to  the  parent 
stock  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  soil, 
and  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  more 
genial,  impulsive  character  than  his 
brethren  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
Channel;  and  what  is  more  obvious  to 
us,  is  that  the  American  is  assuming 
a  physiognomy  of  his  own ;  it  is  not  that 
of  any  of  the  races  from  which  he  is 
^rung,  nor  is  it  identical  with  that  of 
the  offspring  of  those  races  bom  in 
Europe,  but  it  is  something  peculiar 
and  national. 

History,  then,  and  the  most  positive 
experience,  prove  that  varieties  have 
been  produced,  within  the  historic  pe- 
riod, in  families  descended  from  the  same 
race ;  it  is,  we  think,  then,  the  most  gra^ 
tuitous  hypothesis  to  maintain  that,  be- 
cause there  are  a  few  instances  of  perma- 
nency of  type,  during  the  historic  period, 
there  are,  therefore,  no  variations  at  all 
from  the  original  ^ical  stock.    This  is 


simply  a  question  of  facts ;  and,  in  ny 
opinion,  none  has  been  more  compleMj 
and  triumphantly  settled. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  how- 
ever, how  is  it,  that  if  races  possess  the 
capabilities  of  change,  they  never  re-as- 
sume the  original  type,  and  that  the  ne- 
gro, after  being  exposed  for  centuries  to 
the  climate  of  America,  shows  no  signs 
of  becomiog-  white  ?  As  we  said  before, 
all  the  circumstances  which  govern  the 
development  oi  the  human  race,  are  not 
known ;  but,  from  a  wide  induction  of 
£EU)t8,  the  law  has  been  discovered,  that, 
in  the  infiincy  of  the  human  race,  when 
the  nature  of  man  was  plastic,  he  re- 
ceived, from  the  action  of  the  circum- 
stances among  which  he  was  placed,  an 
impression  which  determined  his  ooi^or- 
mation  for  ever;  or,  in  the  more  scien- 
tific language  of  Lyell,  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  bn* 
man  development  is  govemed  by  the 
following  laws : 

*^  1st.  All  species  have  a  capacity,  to  a 
certain  extent^  of  adapting  themselves  to 
external  circumstances. 

"  2d.  When  the  change  of  situation 
they  can  endure  is  great,  it  is  usually  at* 
tended  with  some  modification  of  the 
form,  oolor,  size,  and  other  particulan; 
but  the  mutations  thus  superinduced  are 
govemed  by  constant  laws ;  and  the  oa- 
pability  of  so  vunring  forms  a  part  of  the 
permanent  speelnc  character. 

*^8d.  Some  acquired  qualities  are  traaa- 
missable,  ieo, 

**4th.  The  entire  variation  from  ihm 
original  type  which  any  given  kind  of 
change  can  make,  must  usually  takie 
place  in  a  very  $hort  epaee  of  time,  t^fter 
which  no  furiher  variation  can  be  at- 
tained hy  continuing  to  alter  the  eireum' 
etaneee^  though  ever  eo  gradually;  inde- 
finite divergence,  either  in  the  way  of 
deterioration  or  improvement,  being  pre* 
vented ;  and  the  least  excess  beyond  the 
defined  limits  being  fatal  to  the  existenee 
of  the  individual." 

It  may  be  objected,  that  this  is  simply 
theory;  this  is  trae,  but  it  is  a  theory 
evolved  from  a  very  wide  induction  of 
facts,  and  has  the  recommendation  of 
harmonizing  aU  tJie  circumstances  known, 
with  rega^  to  human  development; 
while  opposing  opinions,  which  are  theo- 
ries too,  run  singularly  counter  both  to 
fMts  and  experience.  In  this  connection 
we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  remarkable 
theory  of  Dr.  Knox,  that  races  can  never 
change,  and  never  amalgamate  or  emi- 
grate    without    extinction;   in    other 
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words,  that  the  typical  character  and  lo- 
eatioD  of  a  race,  are  so  inseparably  con- 
nected with  its  well-being,  that  neither 
can  be  changed  without  extinction.  On 
the  subject  of  yariations  of  tlie  hnnian 
race,  we  have  before  remarked;  and 
tlie  connection  between  migration  and 
extinction  will  be  apparent  ti>  very  few 
but  the  doctor,  himself.  Most  of  the 
nations  of  £urope  have  migrated  to  their 
present  locations  daring  the  historic  pe- 
riod, and  have  been,  pretty  generally, 
adnlterated  with  a  foreign  element, 
which  it  is,  I  believe,  generally  admitted, 
has  contribnted  to  their  improvement. 
The  American  nation  is  certainly  derived 
from  a  great  many  different  stocks. 
Without  any  signs  of  degeneracy.  The 
attempt  to  account  for  this  anomaly,  by 
pointing  to  the  constant  accessions  made 
to  the  t>opulatton  from  the  parent  stocks, 
manifests  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the 
tme  state  of  the  case.  Europeans  and 
their  immediate  descendants  are  liable, 
in  the  process  of  acclimation,  to  many 
more  diseases  than  the  native  American, 
and,  consequently,  exhibit  a  much  great- 
er«[iortality.  The  fact  is,  that  the  longer 
a  family  has  been  in  the  country,  the 
greater  is  its  immunity  from  disease,  and 
Sie  more  does  it  multiply;  whilst  the 
least  healthy,  and  the  most  subject  to 
mortality,  is  the  European.  We  ape  not 
certain  that  this  is  the  case  in  all  the 
British  Colonies ;  we  are  pretty  sure  it 
is  in  Canada,  and  incline  to  the  belief  it 
is  in  all  countries  in  the  temperate  zone. 
Man  does,  then,  not  only  survive  the 
shock  given  to  his  system  by  the  action 
of  a  strange  climate,  and,  by  the  addition 
of  certain  peculiarities,  but  is  very  fre- 
quently improved  by  the  process. 

8.  It  has  been  stated  that  as  you  as- 
cend the  stream  of  history,  there  is  no 
more  trace  of  unity  among  the  human 
race  than  at  the  present  time ;  but  you 
find  the  species  broken  into  divisions 
still  more  fragmentary.  Where  you  now 
have  nations,  you  formerly  had  tribes; 
and  mankind,  instead  of  converging  to- 
wards a  point,  as  you  trace  them  back 
towards  their  origin,  are  found  to  di- 
verge still  more  hopelessly,  rendering  the 
search  after  unity  absolutely  desperate. 

It  is  doubtless  a  fact,  that  the  first  form 
of  human  associations  known  to  history 
were  tribes ;  and  that  the  first  form  of 
government  was  patriarchal.  But  to 
identity  societies  with  race,  is  to  con- 
found things  totally  distinct.  At  the 
present  day,  a  nation  is  by  no  means  co- 
extensive with  a  race,  for  several  king- 


doms are  peopled  by  members  of  the 
same  great  family.  Witness  the  Celtic  " 
race  scattered  over  trance,  Ireland, 
Wale?,  and  Scotland ;  the  Sclavonic  oc- 
cupying all  the  East  of  Europe,  and  the 
German  split  up  into  innumerable  petty 
nationalities,  ft  is  impossible  then  from 
the  social  subdivisions  of  mankind  to 
infer  anything,  as  to  their  diversity  of 
origin;  and  this  is  more  especially  the 
case,  when  we  are  discussing  the  primi- 
tive state  of  society. 

The  first  form  of  government,  as  we 
have  just  said,  was  patriarchal;  the 
oldest  of  the  ^family  was  generally  the 
leader  of  the  tribe ;  this  was  himply  an 
extensi«)n  of  the  family  relation,  and 
continued  until  rendered  impracticable 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  people. 
The  sovereignty  was  then  confined  to  a 
single  family,  and  by  slow  degrees  as- 
sumed all  the  various  modifications, 
which  we  at  present  find  in  society. 
Besides  this  very  natural  order  in  the 
development  of  government,  the  sub- 
division into  tribes  was  necessitated  by 
the  pursuits  of  primitive  man.  The  first 
avocations  of  the  race  were  pastoral, 
communities  were  thus  formed  not  too 
large  for  acquiring  subsistence,  and  not 
too  small  for  sell-defence.  Every  pas- 
toral country  presents  the  same  condi- 
tion of  things.  The  Arab  of  the  desert 
is  a  living  embodiment  of  the  social 
state  in  the  same  locality  two  t  housand 
years  ago.  He  lives  in  tribes,  which  are 
broken  up  when  they  become  unwieldy 
or  when  internal  dissensions  arise,  and 
which  never  after  coalesce.  Yet  no  one, 
I  believe,  has  adduced  the  multiplicity  of 
tribes  as  a  proof  of  the  plurality  of 
stocks  from  which  the  Arab  is  descend- 
ed. The  clan  system  is,  however,  not 
confined  to  the  East  or  to  antiouity;  it 
existed  until  a  very  recent  period  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  among  a  nation 
descended  of  course  from  a  common 
stock. 

To  adduce,  then,  the  multiplicity  of 
tribes  in  ancient  times,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  unity  of  the  origin  of  the  human 
race,  is  completely  to  misapprehend  the 
state  of  the  question. 

The  same  remarks  hold  substantially 
good  in  reference  to  the  argument  drawn 
from  diversity  of  language ;  if  indeed, 
there  be  a  radical  diversity  in  language. 
Most  philologists  think  not,  and  I  beHeve 
most  of  the  languages  of  Europe  and 
western  Asia  have  been  traced  to  a  com- 
mon Semitic  stem.  So  obvious  was  thia 
connection  to  the  most  eminent  soholara. 
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of  the  last  oentnry,  that  the  ooDTeyanoe 
of  all  languages  to  a  oommon  origin,  was 
to  thein  conclusiye  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race.  The  opposera  of  tins  unity 
say  they  make  no  pretensions  to  philo- 
logical reeearob;  seeing  however,  super- 
ficial differences  in  various  lauguagea, 
they  are  disposed  to  make  the  moat  of 
them. 

If,  however,  a  radical  difference  did 
exist  between  the  various  languages  of 
the  world,  it  would  prove  nothing  against 
the  unity  of  the  race :  it  being  obvious 
that  families,  confessedly  of  the  same  race, 
do  not  always  use  the  same  language. 
The  Irish,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  and  French  are 
as  different  as  most  languages  from  one 
another,  yet  still  are  consistent  with 
community  of  origin,  on  the  part  of  the 
nations  that  use  them.  The  South  Sea 
Islanders  have  different  languages,  not 
only  in  the  different  groups,  but  in  the 
several  islands  which  compose  these 
groups;  and  in  the  small  Island  of  Tatua, 
not  more  than  80  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, the  inhabitants  speak  four  different 
langnages  totally  distinct  from  one  an- 
other. Yet  it  would  not  sound  very 
philosophical  to  assign  different  origins 
to  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  islands. 
The  truth  is,  that  every  indication  which 
18  at  all  valuable  in  autiquarian  research, 
points  invariably  to  migration  of  the  race 
from  a  single  centre :  it  is  the  deduction 
of  science  as  well  as  the  testimony  of 
history  and  tradition.  National  vanity 
is,  doubtless,  gratified  as  in  Greece,  by 
referring  to  Autochthones,  or  aborigines, 
springing  like  grasshoppers  from  the  soil ; 
but  this  tradition  is  involved  in  the 
obscurity  of  remote  antiquity,  and  is 
extremely  indistinct  in  its  outlines;  and, 
after  all,  amounts  only  to  the  simple 
fact,  that  the  first  recorded  emigrants  to 
Greece  found  inhabitants  there  before 
them.  The  inability  to  determine  when 
the  first  inhabitants  settled  there  arises 
simply  from  the  fact,  that  the  emigration 
took  place  before  the  historic  period. 
In  opposition  to  this  supposition  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Greece  springing  from 
the  soil,  or  being  created  on  the  spot, 
we  have  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
antiquity  in  favor  of  the  migration  of  the 
race  from  a  spot  somewhere  in  Korth- 
westem  Asia.  The  Brahmins,  Chinese, 
and  Assyrians  too,  represent  the  hnman 
fiunily  as  descending  from  tlie  highlands 
of  Asia;  streaming  down  the  sides  of 
the  Hindoo  Oosh,  the  Himakya,  and 
the  Altai  Mountains,  and  finally  spread- 
ing over  the  a^ioining  plains  to  the  con* 


fines  of  the  ocean.  The  history,  poetry, 
and  legends  of  Europe,  give  precisely  the 
same  account  of  the  settlement  of  that 
country;  and  all  point  to  the  mysterious, 
sacred  East  as  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  we  cannot 
rely  much  on  the  chronicles  and  tradi- 
tions of  a  barbarous  age.  Yet  we  thinlE, 
that  a  testimony  given  with  such  una- 
nimity and  university  might  have  some 
weight  with  gentlemen  who  attribute 
such  a  profound  significanoy  to  the  Gre- 
cian tradition  of  men  springing  from  the 
soil. 

Our  remarks  have  been  extended  to 
this  point  purposely  without  any  refer- 
ence to  Scripture,  because  we  do  not 
think  that  the  argument  from  Scripture 
would  have  much  weight  with  the 
maintainers  of  the  position  we  have 
been  attempting  to  controvert.  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  asserted,  was  never  given  for 
the  settling  of  physical  and  scientific 
questions,  nor  for  any  purpose,  indeed, 
but  the  propagation  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious truth.  Be  it  so.  But  in  th# 
purpose  of  Scripture  the  origin  of  man  is 
not  developed  as  a  simple  ethnological 
question,  but  dwelt  upon  as  the  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  introduction  of  moral 
evil  into  the  world,  and  its  transmission 
through  the  different  members  of  the 
human  family  down  to  the  present  time. 

All  orthodox  Ohristians  agree  with 
St.  Paul,  in  tracing  the  predisposition  to 
evil  in  the  human  race,  to  one  man's 
transgression,  by  whom  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  to  our  conne(hion  with 
him  as  our  progenitor.  Moral  infirmity 
is  part  of  the  constitutional  bias  derived  * 
from  our  first  parents,  and  only  to  be 
accounted  for  according  to  the  theory  of 
Scripture,  by  our  intimate  union  with 
them  by  direct  descent. 

It  may  be,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  St 
Paul  was  deceived.  To  discuss  this  as- 
sertion, would  be  opening  up  a  question 
entirely  foreign  to  the  obiect  of  this  pa- 
per. Our  remarks  in  this  immediate 
connection  are  intended  only  for  those 
who  have  some  confidence  in  the  teach* 
ing  of  St.  Paul. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  bearing  of 
Scripture  on  the  sul^ect,  the  various  con- 
verging arguments  from  science,  history, 
and  tradition,  as  well  as  the  deeper 
moral  consciousness  of  the  race,  are,  we 
conceive,  conclusive  of  the  unity  of  man- 
kind. Man  instinctively  recognizes  man 
as  his  brother;  the  social  instinct  is 
paralyzed  only  when  our  better  feelings 
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^re  deadened.  Our  hopei^  our  feftrs, 
•or  espirataons  after  the  uaiieeD,  are  all 
anociated  wiUi  the  societj  and  fellow- 
ship of  oar  brother  mam  The  mysteri- 
008  B/mpathy  which  inspires  whole  na- 
tions with  the  emotions  of  a  single  man ; 
the  oommunity  of  happiness  which 
qxreadsthrooghsooieiy  ander  the  thrill  of 
a4iinc^e  joy-*and  the  deep  and  yearning 


tenderness  excited  by  the  oeciin^nee  of 
a  great  misfortune— are  certainly  indica- 
tions of  something  more  than  a  mere 
general  reeemblanoe  among  mankind; 
and  can  be  sadsfaotorily  aoooanted  for 
by  no  other  theory,  than  that  which 
supposes  the  moral,  religions,  aod  (ihjr- 
aeinl  unity  of  the  homan  l«oe. 


8BGBBT    SOGIETIES-THIS    ENOW    MOTHlKaS. 
«*  Nihil  getm,  MBBto  icif  etf—gUi  fMmm. 


TETE  tinnk  the  historians,  in  general, 
VT  have  scarcely  made  sofScient  ao- 
oount  of  the  influence  of  secret  societies 
on  hnmm  affiurs.  They  have  written 
elaborately  of  the  external  events  of 
history,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties, 
of  the  migrations  of  races,  of  political 
shanges,  of  victories  and  defeats,  of  the 
phikMophy,  the  arts,  the  literatures,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  nations ; 
they  have  also  dwelt  with  circumstan- 
tial aocnraey  upon  the  fortunes  of  great 
men,  their  preoocious  youth,  their  ma- 
tare  splendor,  and  their  final  mistakes 
and  martyrdom;  but  the  workings  of 
those  mysterious  organizations,  which, 
as  much  as  sny thiuff  else,  have  oontrolled 
the  movements  of  society,  they  have 
treated  only  incidentally,  as  they  chanc- 
ed to  be  inv<4ved  in  larger  movements, 
and  without  that  oarefnl  research  and 
oomprehensive  philosophy  which  their 
importanoe  seems  to  demand. 

Yet,  no  phenomena  in  history  have 
been  more  constant,  or  more  powerfhl 
in  their  effects,  though  not  always  fla- 
gpnmt,  or  even  apparent,  than  the  opera- 
turns  of  these  secret  brotherhoods.  From 
the  earliest  times,  and  among  every  peo- 
ple with  which  we  are  acquainted,  tiiey 
Lave  not  only  existed,  but  exerted  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  devdop- 
ments  of  humanity.  Among  the  oldest 
monuments  of  social  life,  carrying  us 
baek  into  the  debatable  land  which  ho- 
vers between  a  misty  mythology,  and  a 
scarcely  less  mistr  traditional  history,  in 
the  douds  of  which  men  swell  into  the 
proportions  of  demi-gods,  and  the  re- 
former, the  eiviliser,  the  thinker,  and  the 
poet,  take  the  shape,  in  the  excitable 
imaginations  of  their  followers,  of  oelee- 
m  diffaiitfa»--in  the  rtde  hieroglyphiai 


and  pictures  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids^ 
in  the  Orphic  legends  which  ante-date 
the  civilization  of  Greece— in  the  Gabi- 
rian  rites  of  Samothraoe,  we  find  traces 
of  certain  mystic  associations,  which 
were  spread  over  vast  empires,  gathering 
into  their  shadowy  folds  the  wisest  men 
of  the  day,  teaching  through  symbcds 
the  most  exalted  sentiments,  and  deposit- 
ing, for  the  most  part  the  seeds  of  a  su* 
perior  social  order.  And,  in  each  subse- 
quent age — from  the  Eleusinian,  and 
other  mysteries  of  Greece,  and  the  Bao- 
chanalia  of  Bome-^through  the  Difo- 
pUfii  Areani  of  the  earlier  Christians — 
the  Odinie  priesthood  of  Scandinavia — 
the  Drnids,  the  Free- Masonry,  the  Mon- 
achism,  the  Rosicrucianism,  the  Knights 
hoods  of  the  middle  ages — ^tbe  Santa 
Hermandad  of  Spain,  the  Yehm-Gerichte 
of  Germany,  the  Ckrbonari  of  Italy — 
down  to  the  Red  Republican  conclaves 
of  France,  the  Trade  Unions  of  England 
—and  the  Odd-Fellow— and  Know-No- 
thingisa  of  the  United  States,  the  num- 
ber and  power  of  soeh  assoclatk>n8  has 
increased,  until  we  may  safely  regard 
them  as  oo-extensive  with  the  civilized 
world.  They  have  irrown  with  the 
growth  of  society,  and  though  not  m  das- 
uing  to  the  imaginations  of  men  as  la 
the  more  primeval  and  ereduloas  age^ 
they  are  still  potent  instruments  of  good 
anu  evil,  embracing,  as  they  do,  multi* 
tttdes  of  disciples  taken  out  of  every 
rank  and  condition  of  human  existence. 
If  their  members  were  numbered,  w 
have  no  doubt  that  the  figures  of  the 
C(>mputation  would  extend  into  the  nul* 
lims. 

A  certiin  uniformity  ef  eharaoter  per- 
vades these  associations,  in  the  midst, 
however,  of  a  very  marked  and  •o»' 
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trasted  Tariety.  The  principle  of  secresy 
they  all  have  in  oommonf  and  this  im- 
plies, also,  the  nse  of  symbols,  or  mystic 
Bigna,  and  the  practice  of  hidden  cere- 
monies. Bat  their  objects,  both  in  re- 
spect to  the  persons  comprised  in  each 
fraternity  and  the  world  outside,  differ  as 
widely  as  the  circnmstances  of  place  or 
time  nnder  which  they  exist,  and  range 
from  a  simple  exercise  of  gooa-feeling  or 
eharity,  to  the  incnlcation  of  a  profoond- 
er  philosophy,  the  overthrow  of  empires, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  society. 

A  oontroversy  exists  among  learned 
men  as  to  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the 
ancient  mysteries,  which  some  regard  as 
simple  political  devices,  designed  to  im- 
press the  prevailing  spontaneous  religious 
faith  more  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  the 
initiated,  by  imposing  ceremonies,  and 
artistip  effects,  while  others  see  in  them 
profound  institutions,  founded  by  great 
and  good  men,  for  the  deliberate  end 
of  conveying  to  those  who  were  worthy 
to  receive  them,  the  recondite  doctrines 
of  a  pure  moralityj  and  a  divine  science. 
The  latter  view,  introduced  mainly  by 
Plutarch  and  the  later  Platonists,  elabo- 
rately insisted  upon  by  Warburton  in 
that  store-house  of  erudition,  the  Divine 
Legation,  and  largely  illustrated  by  the 
more  modern  works  of  St.  Croix,  in 
French,*  and  Oreuzerf  and  Hermann,  in 
(German,)  has  predominated  up  to  a  very 
recent  period ;  when  more  accurate  his- 
torical inquests,  and  a  more  scientific 
view  of  history,  are  thought  to  have 
dismissed  it,  along  with  the  ancient  view 
of  the  deep  theological  and  philosophical 
contents  of  tiie  early  myths.  But  it  is 
certainly  clear  that  these  mysteries,  if 
not  intended  to  impart  an  esoteric  wisdom 
superior  to  that  of  the  common  people, 
did  yet  shadow  forth  important  moral 
trath.  A  larger  meaning,  astronomical, 
metaphysical,  and  theosophic,  has  doubt- 
less been  given  to  them  by  the  allegoriz- 
ing tendencies  of  later  times,  than  they 
originally  bore ;  but  the  idea  of  purifica- 
tion, of  the  surrender  of  vices,  and  growth 
in  virtue,  is  more  or  less  involved  in  all. 
In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the 
strong  hold  they  took  on  the  feelings  of 
the  initiated,  and  the  satisfaction  and 
peace  which  they  often  gave  unquestiona- 
bly to  their  consciences. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  respect 
to  the  mysteries,  we  are  left  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  general  designs  of  the  secret 


orders,  instituted  by  distingnished  men, 
such  as  the  schools  of  Pythagoras,  or  of 
those  still  larger  fratemitieB,  like  the  E»- 
senes,  the  '^mplars,  the  Free-Masons, 
the  Bosicruicians,  dso.,  which  were  orga- 
nized with  the  express  purpose  of  moral 
and  social  reform. 

The  sage  of  Samos,  though  he  con- 
cealed his  principal  doctrines  in  a  nim- 
bus of  words,  or  under  a  seal  of  invio- 
lable silence,  openly  avowed  his  objects 
to  be  scientific  instruction,  moral  culture, 
social  communion,  and  political  change. 
His  disciples  were  taught  both  speculat- 
ive tenets  and  positive  science,  and,  while 
collected  in  a  special  community,  were 
yet  induced  to  operate  on  the  interests 
of  society  at  large.  The  constituent 
principles  of  his  academy  were  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  wished  to  see  carried  out 
in  the  government  of  a  nation,  and  the 
body  of  instruction  was  a  propaganda  of 
new  political  and  social  ideas.  MtlUer, 
in  his  masterly  work  on  the  Dorians, 
contends  that  the  aim  of  Pythagoras  was 
to  exhibit  an  ideal  of  a  Dorian  State ;  but 
a  better  statement  of  his  leading  thought 
would  be,  that  he  wished  to  show,  by  a 
living  example,  how  the  State  and  the 
individual  might  both  reflect  the  harmo- 
nious order  by  which  the  universe  was 
regulated  and  sustained.  His  celebrated 
societies  were  schools  of  philosophy,  poli- 
tical associations,  and  religious  brother- 
hoods, united  in  one;  and,  consequentlr, 
extending  their  discipline  to  the  whole 
man,  phydcal,  intellectual,  social  and 
moral. 

The  Essenes,  were  a  body  of  contem- 
plative religionists,  supposed  to  have 
taken  their  rise  in  tJudea,  about  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  whose  name  is  re* 
ferred  to  the  Essen,  a  jewelled  plate, 
containing  the  precious  stones,  worn  by 
the  Jewish  high  priest.  De  Quinoey, 
however,  in  a  brilliant  and  ingenious  es- 
say, contends  that  this  was  the  name  of 
the  earlier  Ohristians,  adopted  with  a 
view  to  avoid  persecution,  and  to  enable 
them  to  propagate  the  new  religion  with 
more  security  and  effect.  His  argument 
is  not  satisfactory,  altogether,  or  rather, 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  suppositiom 
of  the  obscure,  ante- Christian  existence 
of  such  a  sect,  and  of  its  subsequent 
merger  in  the  private  assemblies  of  the 
converted  Jews.  Tet  it  is  remarkable, 
as  he  states,  that  the  New  Testament  no 
where  speaks  of  the  Fssenes,  or  their  im- 
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pnted  doctrines.  "Christ,  daring  his 
Diini8try  in  Palestine,  is  bro'jght  into 
contact  wit]i  all  known  orders  of  men, 
Scribes  and  Doctors,  Saddncees  and 
Pharisecfi,  Herodians  and  followers  of  the 
Baptist,  Roman  officers,  insolent  with 
authority,  tax-gatherers,  the  Pariahs  of 
the  land;  Galilean^:,  the  most  nnder- 
▼alued  of  the  Jews,  Samaritans,  hos- 
tile to  the  very  name  of  Jew,  rich  men 
clothed  in  purple,  and  poor  men,  fishing 
for  their  daily  breai!;  the  happy,  and 
those  that  sat  in  darkness,  wedding  par- 
ties and  funeral  parties,  solitaries  among 
hills  or  sea-shores,  and  maltitudes  that 
oonld  not  be  counted ;  mighty  cities,  and 
hamlets  the  most  obscure;  golden  san- 
hedrims, and  the  glorious  temple,  where 
he  spoke  to  myriads  of  the  worshippers, 
mud  lone  corners,  where  he  stood  in  con- 
ference with  a  single,  contrite  heart. ^' 
Yet,  under  none  of  these  circumstances, 
do  we  hear  of  any  interview  between 
him  and  the  Essenes.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  none  of  his  biographers ;  their 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles ;  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St. 
Paul,  never  allude  to  them;  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John  is  equally  silent. 
Again,  as  the  same  writer  is  at  pains  to 
indicate,  there  was  a  singular  resem- 
blance between  both  the  doctrine  of  the 
Essenes  and  those  of  the  earlier  Chris- 
tians, and  their  practical,  moral,  as  well 
as  religious  observances.  Their  hospi- 
tality, their  antelucan  worship,  their 
aversion  to  marriage,  their  scrupulosity 
80  to  oatlis,  their  faithfulness  to  friends, 
and  loTe  of  peace,  their  contempt  of  pain 
and  death,  their  white  robes,  their  meals, 
their  silence  and  gravity,  and,  above  all, 
their  lofty  and  spiritual  religious  princi- 
ples, seem  but  mere  echoes  of  the  primi- 
tive econoTny  of  the  Christians,  as  it  is 
declared  to  us  in  the  Apostolical  consti- 
tutions. But,  whether  the  Essenes  were 
Ohristians  or  not,  we  have  every  reason 
to  infer  that  the  Christians  were,  at  first, 
a  secret  society,  or,  at  least,  that  they 
cherislied  a  secret  discipline  and  doctrine, 
which  only  the  initiated  were  allowed  to 
know.  Neander  and  Mosheim,  for  cer- 
tain reasons,  pass  lightly  over  the  fact, 
which  is  abundantly  estaUished  by  Pagan 
and  Oiristian  authorities.  Their  rites 
were  celebrated  in  secret,  and  guarded 
from  profane  eyes  with  Jealous  vigilance, 
a  peculiar  costume  of  the  order  was  cus- 
tomary, on  certain  solemn  occasions,  as 
when  baptism  was  administered  to  the 


candidates,  and  secret  signs  of  recogni- 
tion were  used  among  tJie  members,  in 
order  that  the  dispensers  of  the  fraternal 
charities  might  know  £b  whom  to  admi- 
nister relief  and  that  travellem,  sojourn- 
ing in  strange  countries,  might  diaoem 
their  true  friends. 

The  origin  of  Freemasonry  is  lost  in 
the  mist  of  the  ages,  or  rather  in  the  mist 
of  words  which  learned  men  are  apt  to 
throw  about  that  exceedingly  remote  and 
indefinite  period  of  time.  Some  trace 
it  to  the  Collegia  fabrorum  of  Rome, 
and  others  to  King  SolomoA,  while 
Captain  George  Smith,  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery at  Woolwich,  cuts  the  question 
short  (or  long  rather)  by  making  it 
coSval  with  the  creation  of  the  globe. 
"  When  the  Sovereign,"  says  lie,  *'  raid- 
ed on  Masonic  principles  the  beauteous 
globe  "  *  &c.,  &c.  But,  as  a  society,  the 
Masons  first  attracted  attention,  during 
the  Middle  Age?,  when  the  trades  began 
to  be  incorporated,  as  the  corporation  of 
the  Architects,  because  triey  were  con- 
cerned in  the  structure  of  those  grand 
religious  edifices,  which  have  come  down 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Cathedrals,  at 
first,  assumed  a  leading  and  conspicu- 
ous position.  Confining  their  mysterias 
to  the  secrets  of  the  craft,  they  were  af- 
terwards extended  to  scientific  princi- 
ples, as  their  religious  tenets.  Protected 
by  charters  from  the  clerical  and  secular 
powers,  and  composed  of  members  se- 
lected out  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
they  grew  into  great  power,  and  drop- 

{)ing  their  technical  character,  came  at 
ast  to  be  mere  social  and  charitable  so- 
cieties, having  for  their  motto,  "  Brother- 
ly Love,  Relief  and  Truth,"  and  inter- 
esting themselves  in  the  establishment  of 
schools,  the  extension  of  hospitality,  and 
the  practice  of  a  pure  morality.  The 
conversion  of  the  world  to  the  princi- 
ples of  social  equality  and  freedom  has 
always  been  imputed  to  them  as  a  main 
design  of  their  organization,  by  the  des- 
pots in  Church  or  State,  who  have  from 
time  to  time  anathematized  or  persecut- 
ed them. 

Whether  this  comprehensive  scheme 
was  cherished  by  the  Free-Masons  or 
not,  it  was  confessedly  an  object  with 
the  secret  order  of  the  Illuminati,  whicJi 
arose  in  Germany  previous  to  the  French 
Revolution,  and  which,  as  revived  by 
that  arch-quack  and  mystagogue.  Count 
Gagliostro,  had,  according  to  Louis  Blanc, 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  preparation 
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of  tbat  event  FoQQded  in  1776,  by 
Adam  Weishanpt,  a  professor  of  law 
at  Ingoldstadr,  it  soon  spread  over  Eu- 
rope, and  sent  a  shiver  throngh  all  the 
established  governments.  A  student  of 
Pythagoras  and  the  Rosiomcians,  Weis- 
baupt^s  primary  object  appears  to 
bavd  been  to  organize  a  movement 
against  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  he  bad 
bad  a  long  and  sore  quarrel ;  but  he  was 
not  slow  in  giving  bis  order  a  cosmopo- 
litan ezteusion.  A  republican,  a  moral- 
ist, and  a  scholar,  he  sought  to  extend 
republicanism,  morality  and  learning  to 
the  whole  human  family.  In  order  to 
do  this  more  effectually,  he  resorted  to 
the  known  influences  of  decorations, 
symbolic  initiations,  &c.,  which  impress 
the  popular  imagination  and  heart.  By 
the  sole  attraction  of  mystery,  by  the 
single  power  of  association,  to  submit 
to  one  will,  and  to  auimate  with  the  same 
breath  thousands  of  men  in  every  coun- 
try of  the  globe  ;  to  make  entirely  new 
beings  of  these  men  by  a  slow  and  pro- 
gressive education ;  to  render  them  obe- 
dient to  madne8s,  to  death,  to  invisible 
and  unknown  leaders ;  to  weigh  secret- 
ly, with  such  a  legion  upon  courts,  to 
envelop  sovereigns,  to  direct  govern- 
ments at  their  pleasure,  and  to  lead  Eu- 
rope to  that  point,  that  every  superstition 
shonld  be  aunihilated,  every  monarchy 
abated,  every  privilege  of  birth  de- 
clared unjust,  the  very  right  of  proper- 
ty abolished,  and  the  equality  of  the  first 
christians  proclaimed — such  was  the  gi- 
gantic plan  of  the  founder  of  the  lllumi- 
nati.  *  He  appeared,  too,  at  a  time  most 
&vorable  to  the  adoption  of  hidden 
practices.  The  German  mind  was  agi- 
tated with  wonders  aud  novelties.  A 
cnrate  named  Gassner,  who  exorcised 
devils  and  cured  the  sick,  by  simple  for- 
mularies, counted  almost  a  million  of  ad- 
herents. At  Leipsic  immense  crowds 
gathered  on  the  public  square  to  see  the 
ghost  of  the  magician  Schotfa;  nume- 
rous interpretations  of  the  mystic  book  of 
the  Revelations  were  circulated;  and 
the  Queen  of  Prussia  and  her  women 
themselves  maintained  that  they  had 
seen  the  White  I^dy.  Thus  sensibi- 
lity to  the  marvellous  was  widely 
awake;  and  thus  Weishaupt  attracted 
the  simple  by  their  hopes  and  fears, 
and  the  great  by  their  love  of  pow- 
er. Oounts,  dukes,  and  noblemen  of 
all  grades  became  his  disciples,  and  a 
perfect  fanaticism,  in  the  cause  of  en- 


lightenment in  the  new  light  sprang  np, 
when  the  order  was  formally  fiU|)pressed, 
amid  storms  of  rage  and  conflict,  by  the 
King  of  Bavaria.  But  Oagliostro  took 
np  its  rent  and  dissevered  mantle,  aud, 
in  that  wonderful  compound  of  mesmer- 
ism, legerdemain,  magic,  exorcism  and 
folly,  by  which  he,  as  the  Grand-Eophta, 
(which  Goethe  has  finely  ridiculed) 
humbugged  the  visionaries  and  tiimple- 
tons  of  France,  restored  the  order  to 
more  than  its  pristine  glory.  The  storv 
of  the  Diamond  Necklace,  with  whicn 
his  impostures  were  connected,  ha^  gone 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  bis  own 
end  was  in  the  castle  of  St.  Leo,  on  the 
Adriatic,  where  he  languished  for  three 
years  in  the  horrible  pits  of  a  dungeon, 
and  then  gave  up  the  ghost,  in  1796. 

We  have  no  space  now  to  speak  of 
of  the  Santa  Hermandad  of  Spain,  the 
Carbonari  of  Italy,  the  Lomburg  l)ro- 
thers  of  Denmark,  and  a  score  of  other 
secret  institutions  which  have  arisen  at 
different  times  and  in  different  coun- 
tries; and  we  refer  to  those  we  have 
named,  only  as  an  illustration  of  one  or 
two  important  principles.  They  show 
that  this  bent  to  mysterious  brother- 
,hoods  is  a  permanent  phenomenon  of 
history,  while  they  help  us  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  of  their  sudden  and 
prodigious  success,  as  well  as  their 
inevitable  tendency,  after  a  temporary 
triumph,  to  dissolution  and  decay.  A 
great  many  people  af^jribe  their  advent 
and  sway  to  mere  delusion  or  trickery ; 
but  they  have  a  deeper  foundation  in 
human  nature,  for  which  the  cunning 
of  the  few  and  the  folly  of  the  many, 
that  easy  solution  for  troublesome  prob- 
lems, will  not  entirely  account.  In  their 
origin,  the  greater  number  of  these  as- 
sociations have  been  really  benevolent, 
and  of  sincere  and  earnest  purposes. 
A  true,  honest  sympathy  in  the  cause 
of  mankind,  a  chivalric  and  heroic 
enthusiasm,  and  profound,  religious  con- 
victions have  often  lain  at  their  roots. 
Tliis  was  the  case  with  the  ancient  mys- 
teries, with  the  Knignt  Teniplars,  with 
the  llluminati,  with  the  revolutionary 
societies  of  Europe,  and  with  many  of 
our  own  secret  charitable  societies.  And 
it  was  this  which  mainly  fastened  upon 
them  the  regards  and  attachments  of 
tlielr  foUowers ;  for  the  theory  of  delu- 
sion, of  imposture,  of  a  wilful  trifiing 
and  hocus  pocus  which  certain  minds 
consider  amply  adequate  for  the  clear- 
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ett  explanation  of  whatever  Is  strange 
or  Bnrprising  in  this  strange  world,  we 
hold  at  the  cheapest  rate.  Great  and 
stirring  movemenls — movements  which 
extend  over  large  tracts  of  space,  which 
conquer  a  species  of  perplexity  as  to 
time,  which,  if  they  do  not  survive  in  a 
continuous  line,  still  reappear  with  an 
evident  constancy,  diving  down  like  a 
duck  fn  one  age  (hecause  the  sports- 
man's shot-gun,  perhaps,  is  levelled  that 
way),  to  come  up  in  another,  do  not 
argue  a  nniversal  and  undying  gullibi- 
lity in  onr  race,  but  deeper  principles 
at  work,  and  striving  to  get  acceptance. 
The  specific  causes  of  the  phenomena 
we  are  considering  are  several,  and 
among  the  first,  the  inherent  and  irre- 
pressible love  of  our  poor  human  na- 
ture for  mystery  itself— mystery  which 
is  consubstantiate,  if  we  may  so  express 
it,  with  the  infinite  depth  and  yearnings 
of  our  souls.  We,  all  of  us,  feel  at 
times,  with  Thomas  Brown,  as  if  there 
were  not  miracles  enough  in  the  uni- 
verse to  fill  our  boundless  capacity  for 
£Euth.  But,  without  entering  in  these 
profounder  regions,  do  we  not  know 
that  a  simple  secret,  shared  between  one 
or  two  persons,  is  a  bond  of  union  and 
amity,  and  a  source  of  peculiar  enthu- 
siasm? When  the  heart  of  the  young 
man  has  si)oken  the  word,  brooded  over 
in  silence  so  long  with  tremendous  al- 
ternations of  fear  and  hopes,  to  the 
heart  of  the  maiden,  does  not  the  world 
take  on  another  hue,  and  fill  up  with  an 
unwonted  glory  f  What  sweet  and 
blessed  radiance  hovers  over  the  secret 
nuptial  couch,  which  one  glimmer  of 
the  day,  one  prying  eye,  or  one  listening 
ear,  would  wither  and  dash  into  dark- 
ness. Speech,  says  the  German  pro- 
verb, is  silvern,  but  silence  is  golden. 
"Bees  will  not  work,  except  in  dark- 
ness" says  Oarlyle ;  "  thought  will  not 
work  except  in  silence*,  neither  will 
virtue  work  except  in  secresy."  It  is 
not,  however,  secresy  itself,  so  much  as 
a  communion  of  secresy  which  weaves 
the  charm.  Let  the  silence  and  secresy 
relate  not  to  a  few  but  to  a  multitude, 
let  it  span  the  earth  with  its  unseen 
mystic  ties,  let  it  trace  itself  back  to 
hoar  and  venerable  antic^uity,  and  look 
forwards  to  the  far  visionarv  future, 
linking  the  two  together  by  awful 
truths  which  dare  not  be  avowed,  and 
yet  must  be  propagated,  communicating 
in  the  broadest  daylight  by  unseen 
telegraphs,  and  stretching  out  in  the 
gloom  of  night  a  bloody  hand  as  in 


Spalatro^s  vision;  while  back  of  all 
there  stands  a  vast,  intangible,  dark 
association,  woven  into  a  complicated 
network  of  affiliated  association ;  having 
its  agents  everywhere,  omniscient  as  the 
eye  of  Caesar — omnipotent  as  the  hand 
of  Death, — and  what  a  mingled  fascina- 
tion of  terror  and  power  and  glory 
steals  into  our  thoughts.  Connect  the 
idea  of  benevolence  with  it,  or  the 
watch  and  ward  of  some  high  truth, 
and  the  secret  spell  becomes  a  grand 
enchantment.  It  recalls  those  imposing 
oriental  fables  of  subterraneous  spirits 
who  guard  the  sacred  treasure  beneath 
the  root  of  the  sea ;  or  we  think  of  the 
mystic  virgins,  who,  in  the  depths  of 
caves,  mufSed  from  human  sight, 
shelter  the  fiame  of  life;  or  flitting 
images  of  the  everlasting  wanderer,  who 
bears  from  ffeneration  to  generation,  a 
knowledge  of  the  sorrows  and  woes  of 
his  race,  of  which  he  must  not  wholly 
unburden  his  breast,  impart  a  kind  of 
supernatural  sublimity,  or  at  least  an 
apparitional  and  portentous  greatness  to 
the  conception. 

The  symbolism  of  these  societies — the 
impressive  rites  and  ceremonies — the 
•brilliant  decorations — ^the  dignities  and 
orders — is  a  second  cause  of  the  power- 
ful appeal  which  they  make  \o  human 
nature.  Our  ordinary  life,  save  under 
C'Crtain  exceptional  circumstances,  is 
prosaic,  but  our  souls  are  full  of  poetry, 
and  glad  to  escape  from  its  dryness  and 
monotony.  We  tire  of  the  arid  deserts 
over  which,  with  our  halting  caravans 
and  heavy  merchandise,  we  pass  wearily, 
and  we  run  like  children  towards  any 
verdurous  plain,  or  purling  brook,  though 
it  prove  only  a  fata  morgana.  Our  souls 
feel  themselves  regal,  while  our  environ- 
ments are  squalid  and  beggarly.  Lying 
In  mangers — swaddled  in  rags — toiling 
as  the  ox  or  the  ass  never  toiled — ex- 
hausted, overtasKed,  feeding  on  husks — 
with  a  curtain  of  drab  drawn  across  the 
glories  of  the  landscape  and  the  sunrise, 
we  are  yet  conscious  natives  of  palaces 
— ^at  home  amid  flowers,  and  wine,  and 
music,  and  dresses  studded  with  gems, 
and  a  high  and  stately  intercourse,  and  a 
life  whose  appliances  are  splendor,  and 
whose  motions  are  graces  and  harmonies. 
Even  the  simulation  or  mere  appearance 
of  these  is  seductive.  Whatever  recalls 
to  us  a  sense  of  our  true  destiny — ^what- 
ever represents  it  to  our  imaginations, 
though  intrinsically  puerile  and  fiatulent 
— high-sounding  titles — regalia — the 
pomp   of   ceremonies— banners,   oroa- 
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ments — is  welcome  in  the  absence  of  the 
reality.  *^Not  one  logical,  mensuratiye 
iaonlty,"  exclaims  TenfebdrGckh,  ^^bnt 
onr  imagtnatiTe  one  is  king  over  ns; 
priest  and  prophet  to  lead  ns  heaven- 
ward, or  magician  and  wizard  to  lead  ns 
hell-ward."  The  State  and  the  Ohnroh 
have  long  known  this,  and  addressed 
themselves  to  its  nice  application.  By 
the  brilliancy  of  oonrts,  heraldic  coats 
of  arms,  military  ensigns,  the  insignia  of 
office,  baldricks  and  caparisons,  buttons 
and  decorations,  and  the  magnificence  of 
rites,  they  have  wielded  the  minds,  by 
first  dazzling  the  imaginations  of  men. 
Consider  an  army  without  its  gay  trap- 
pings and  uniforms,  its  standards  and 
parades — its  pomp  and  glorious  circum- 
stance I  Consider  Catholiciitm  without 
its  robes  and  cassocks,  and  painted  win- 
dows, and  gilded  altara,  and  waving  in- 
cense, and  the  daily  miracie  of  the  host  t 
Secret  societies,  m  the  third  place,  are 
often  a  necessary  resort  under  the  Ivnz- 
eyed  and  powerful  despotisms,  which  lie 
in  wait  for  the  appearance  of  new  truth. 
More,  perhaps,  than  any  other  cause,  has 
this  one  led  to  the  formation  of  hidden 
agencies  for  the  defence  and  nurture  of 
cherished  doctrines  and  hopes.  It  is 
well  said  by  Confucius,  that  when  light 
came  into  the  world,  a  thousand  spirits 
of  darkness  stand  ready  to  seize  upon 
her,  and  strangle  her  in  her  birth. 
Every  new  truth,  especially  if  it  be  im- 
portant truth,  which  menaces  old  estab- 
lishments, or  rebukes  ancient  manners 
and  opinions,  has  to  fight  its  way  inch 
by  inch  to  general  acceptance.  Con- 
suming fires  of  persecution  are  kindled 
round  it— legions  of  stipendiaries  hang 
over  it  with  their  swords — popular  ma- 
lignity watches  it  with  Jealous  care — or 
mitred  priests  and  crowned  kings  let 
loose  their  ubiquitous  police  of  spies  and 
spearmen  to  dog  its  track,  and  arrest,  or 
thwart,  or  crush  out  its  hfe.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  early  Christians 
guarded  so  zealously  the  admissions  to 
the  small  number  of  their  disciples — 
that  they  celebrated  their  worship  in 
caves  and  catacombs,  and  stole  furtively 
from  land  to  land,  like  outcasts  hunted 
by  dogs,  or  guilty  wretches  fiying  firom 
the  presence  of  tbeir  fellows.  And  it  is 
for  this  reason,  that  the  aspiring  minds 
of  Europe,  who  would  cast  from  the 
backs  of  the  people  the  heavy  weight 
of  wrong,  which  centuries  of  royal  and 
priestly  oppression  have  heaped  upon 
ibem,  must  machinate  in  secret,  must 
move  in  the  shadow  of  the  woods,  or 


under  the  pale  light  of  stars,  nmst  buiy 
their  papers  in  tombs,  and  send  their 
dispatches  through  the  air — and  gather 
adherents  by  conspiracy— or  undermine 
and  elude,  and  ferret,  and  circumvent. 
"  Echo  must  not  babble  of  their  wherea- 
bouts,'*— nor  the  lightest  footfall  betray 
them  to  sudden  death.  Argus,  with  his 
hundred  eyes,  hovers  around  them,  while 
Briareus,  with  his  hundred  hands,  is 
eager  to  seize  them.  All  the  dread  ma- 
chinery of  government,  all  the  selfish 
instincts  of  power,  are  their  enemied. 
Ah  I  what  a  story  of  hair-breadth  es- 
capes and  adventures — of  heroic  daHn^, 
and  subtle  sagacity — of  impossible  com- 
munications across  barriers  and  cordons 
finafly  achieved — insuperable  obstacles 
overcome — secrets  of  cabinets  wrung 
from  their  inmost  archives— espionage 
submitted  to  a  keener  espionage  and 
made  to  witness  unwittingly  of  facts 
whose  discovery  became  its  despair. 
What  a  story  of  such  things  could  Kos- 
suth and  Mazzini  tell,  if  policy  permit- 
ted them  to  unseal  their  lips,  and  declare 
the  solicitudes  and  shifts  by  which  the 
spark  of  republican  freedom  has  been 
kept  alive  and  carried  over  Europe! 
'^Take  the  young  child,  and  go  into 
Effypt,"  is  a  command  addressed  to  all 
who  bear  with  them  a  precious  deposit 
of  truth. 

The  last  cause  to  be  mentioned  of  the 
prevailing  disposition  to  fly  into  secret 
or£»nizations,  is  one  that  has  not  been 
sumciendy  dwelt  upon  by  those  who 
have  thought  or  written  of  the  subiect. 
We  mean  the  obvious  inability  of  ex- 
isting society  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
human  soul.  The  actual  relations  of 
men  to  each  other,  are  almost  nniver 
sally  felt  as  a  burden,  if  not  a  curse. 
The  struggles  they  engender,  the  long 
and  painful  warfare  against  poverty 
and  aisease,  the  meanness,  the  false- 
hood, the  competition,  the  cut-throat 
conditions  of  success,  the  smallness  of 
the  recompense  when  yon  do  succeed, 
the  exaggerated  importance  given  to  the 
mere  physical  life,  and  the  low  estimate 
put  on  all  kinds  of  spiritual  greatness, 
the  anarchy  of  opinion  in  politics,  philo- 
sophy, and  religion,  the  hollowness  of 
church  worship,  "  the  oppressor's  wrong, 
the  proud  man's  contumely;"  in  short, 
a  thousand  flagrant  departures  from  our 
conceptions  of  what  is  just  and  true, 
force  us  to  take  refuge,  not  as  Hamlet 
contemplated  in  the*^  undiscovered  coun- 
try," but  in  associations  which  promise 
an  escape  and  relie£    The  harmonies  of 
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life  and  intercourse  which  we  seek  in 
vain,  amid  the  jeers  and  discords  of  our 
mere  business  societies,  we  hope  to 
find  in  the  narrower  but  more  sympa- 
thetic circle  of  the  special  brotlierboods. 
"Arounu  us,"  we  say  to  ourselves,  "all 
is  hard,  cold,  formal,  distant,  and  un- 
ideal — a  social  Nova  Zembla,  where  the 
heart  is  benumbed  by  the  universal 
wintry  air,  and  the  better  thoughts  fail 
back  like  buds  suddenly  smitten  by  the 
frosts.  Lettis  solace  ourselves  in  some 
select  and  worthy  fraternity,  composed 
of  the  finer  spirits  of  the  race,  and 
living  not  in  its  selfish  pi-opensities,  but 
according  to  a  noble  ideal  of  the  heart. 
Let  us  sail  away  from  this  rude,  coarse, 
over-crowded  continent,  to  some  plea- 
sant little  isle,  in  th^  golden  tropics, 
where  the  day,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  shall 
be  a  summer  day,  and  the  nights  shall 
be  filled  with  moonlight  and  syren 
serenades.  There,^in  the  depths  of  our 
retreat,  while  the  perfumed  breezes  blow 
gently  over  our  cheeks,  with  hands 
grasped  in  warm  fellow  hands,  let  us 
bow  down  and  invoke  that  ideal  of  a 
true  society,  which  is  grander  than 
Christianity,  and  as  fair  as  the  sweet  com- 
panies of  heaven.  Let  us  gradually  pre- 
pare men  for  their  future — ^for  the  equali- 
ty, the  liberty,  and  the  glory  which  is 
their  right — ^by  a  secret  regeneration 
which  shall  gradually  extend  over  the 
whole  of  humanity."  Thus,  contempla- 
tive, ardent,  ambitious,  and  sympathetic 
minds,  are  alike  drawn  from  the  imme- 
diate duties  of  life  into  partial  and 
generally  impractical  schemes  of  secret 
reform,  and  thus  organizations  are  re- 
cruited which  come  in  time  to  be  the 
most  formidable  instruments  in  the  re- 
sistance to  the  furtherance  of  the  grander 
movements  of  society. 

Strong,  however,  as  the  impelling 
motives  of  these  associations  are,  the 
forces  of  cohesion  which  bring  them 
together  and  the  outside  pressures  which 
keep  them  so,  they  are  intrinsically 
exposed  to  one  or  the  other  of  two 
fatalities.  They  corrupt  inwardly,  or 
they  provoke  outward  hostilities  which 
become  their  ruin.  No  matter  how 
pure  their  original  intentions,  they 
sooner  or  later  degenerate;  or,  if  they 
do  not  degenerate,  they  get  to  be  so 
powerful  that  society,  by  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  rises  against  their  life. 
The  ancient  mysteries  were  undoubtedly 
at  the  outset  purely  religious  obser- 
vances, but  they  became  tiie  scenes  of 
a  licentiousness  which  cannot  be  ex- 


pressed in  words,  the  very  name  of 
their  ceremonies,  orgia^  now  signifying 
whatever  is  detestable  and  repulsive  in 
human  indulgence.  The  schools  of 
Pythagoras,  in  Greece,  at  lost  excited 
an  indignant  insurrection  of  the  people. 
The  secret  discipline  of  the  early  church, 
as  its  initiatory  rites,  'have  grown  into 
the  ''reserve"  and  the  mummeries  of 
Romanism.  The  Knights  Templars, 
who  projected  the  political  unity  of 
Europe,  ended  as  a  grasping  and  avari- 
cious sect.  The  Freemasons  have  never 
recovered  the  abduqtion  of  Morgan,  and 
if  we  may  believe  De  Quincey,  their 
principal  secret  now  is,  the  imposing 
style  in  which  the  Right  WorshipfiH 
Grand  Master  causes  the  trembling  neo- 
phyte to  "fork  over"  his  two  guineas 
for  a  general  supply  of  brandy  and 
water.  In  a  word,  our  humanitv  will 
not  be  cheated ;  it  will  not  perimt  any 
of  its  representatives  to  seclude  them- 
selves with  impunity  from  the  general 
mass;  even  in  its  own  apparent  inter- 
ests; for  when  they  make  the  attempt, 
it  either  withholds  irom  them  the 
sources  of  life,  allowing  them  to  dwin- 
dle and  mortify  like  a  limb  cut  from  the 
parent  body,  or  it  stimulates  the  jea- 
lousy of  its  fellows  into  internecine 
battled. 

We  have  made  a  long  preamble,  in 
what  has  been  said,  to  a  few  words 
which  we  have  to  utter  about  the  Know 
Nothings — ^bnt  it  was  necessary  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  subject.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  society  which  bap- 
tises its  members  as  ignoramuses,  and 
which  has  made  such  strange  havoc  of 
late  among  the  political  parties,  is,  in 
some  sort,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  se- 
cret societies  gone  before.  It  has  origin- 
ated in  many  of  the  same  causes,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  share  the  same 
fate.  Whether  its  objects  are  as  digni- 
fied or  liberal  as  some  of  theirs  have 
been,  we  cannot  say,  because  in  respect 
to  those  objects  it  is  literally  nescient. 
It  refuses  to  declare  its  purposes,  save  as 
they  may  be  learned  from  its  acts,  which 
fall,  ever  and  anon,  like  claps  of  thunder 
upon  a  startled  world.  But  it  is  quite 
universally  believed  that  its  aim  is  to 
establish  a  strict  Americanism,  in  the 
public  life  of  this  countrv ;  and,  in  order 
to  accomplish  that  end,  to  exclude  all 
foreigners,  especially  Roman  Oatholios, 
from  the  pursuit  of  ofiSce. 

If  this  be  so,  we  feel  bound  to  say, 
that  its  doctrine,  as  well  as  its  discipline, 
is  objectionable,  and  that  neither  Demo- 
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cracy  nor  Ohristianity  will  justify  the 
means  or  the  ends  it  proposes. 

As  to  the  former,  ariless  we  have 
grossly  niisraken  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  a  true  State,  and  a  trae  Ohurch, 
the  very  idea  of  a  secret  organization  is 
at  war  with  both — at  war  with  the  grand 
hamanitary  aims,  their  open,  manly, 
frank,  and  comprehensive  character. 
Democracy  is  a  theory  of  society,  which 
rests  the  liberty  of  all  men  up<m  a  fooling 
of  perfect  equality,  and  bounds  its  sym- 
pathies only  by  the  good  of  the  whole 
people.  It  contemplates  nothing  less 
than  the  Commonwealth,  or,  as  the  word 
truly  signiiies,  the  common  weal.  It 
can  entertain,  therefore,  no  very  fri  3nd- 
ly  feeling  for  any  scheme  of  action  which 
&lls  short  of  that  exalted  and  impartial 
scope.  Universal  in  its  nature,  it  has  no 
occasion  for  concealments  or  stratagems, 
Its  methods  are  open  and  above-board, 
becaase  its  objects  are  not  private  nor 
exclu>ive,  but  public.  What  has  it  to 
fear  from  the  broadest  dayjight — the  in- 
tensest  scrutiny  of  the  sun — or  even  the 
purer  search  of  God's  own  steadfast  eye? 
But  scorning  whatever  is  vjinister,  every- 
thing indeed  which  approaches  the  enig- 
matical, the  obscure,  or  the  indirect,  how 
cau  it  tolerate  the  dark  works  of  an 
agency  unknown  to  it — ^an  agency  which 
skttlks  like  owls  and  bats  at  the  first 
glimmer  of  the  morning,  and  wliich,  like 
the  pestilence,  walketh  in  darkness? 
Democracy  says  to  its  children,  '*  1  am 
open,  honest,  and  free  I  In  the  old 
world,  beneutp  the  sensitive  and  grinding 
feudalisms  of  Church  and  State,  there 
may  be  reason  for  those  who  meditate 
good  purposes  to  plot  in  secret  and  ma- 
ture their  benevolent  plans  under  the 
wings  of  silence,  but  with  me  there  can 
be  no  such  need.  Let  your  thought  be 
known,  and  who  is  there  to  hanu  you  ? 
Open  your  hearts,  that  their  good  wishes 
may  profit  all !  Why  reserve  anything 
unless  it  be  evil  ?  why  muffle  and  hide 
your  tracks,  if  you  go  about  good  ?  Are 
there  wolves  and  beasts  of  prey  to  eat 
jou  up  the  moment  you  are  exposed?" 

In  the  same  way,  the  church,  in  the 
true  idea  of  it,  can  have  no  sympathy 
with  any  object  less  broad  than  the  good 
of  all  men,  nor  with  methods  le^s  open 
than  its  own  universal  charities.  An 
awfid  mistake  has  been  committed  in 
conMdering  the  cliurch  as  having  an  in- 
terest or  policy  apart  from  the  interest 
ai.J  policy  of  tiie  human  race,  in  con- 
Terting  it  into  an  ecclesiasiicism,  for  the 
inculcation  of  creeds,  and  the  separation 


of  men  one  from  another  on  grounds  of 
mere  belief,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  a 
universal  spiritual  economy,  identical 
with  all  that  is  truthful  and  loving  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Of  course, 
all  they  who  take  the  narrow  view  of  it, 
will  find  little  in  its  idea  or  functions  to 
rebuke  the  spirit  of  exclusivism  or  se- 
oresy  in  any  of  its  manifestations ;  but 
they  who  take  the  larp:er  view,  who  see 
in  all  the  designs  of  Christ  a  truth  and 
goodness  commensurate  with  the  unl- 
Tei^  will  shrink  instinctively  from  every 
scheme  which  proposes  to  work  under- 
ground like  a  mole,  or  to  bottle  up  the 
overflowing  graces  of  the  Creator  with- 
in the  limits  of  its  own  sect  or  party. 
Christianity  must  work  for  all  men,  in 
the  openest  and  directest  way,  or  cease 
to  work  at  all.  We  have  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this  in  \\»  earlier  liist<iry,  in  its 
disastrous  deflections  into  gross  ecclesias- 
tical impositi(m^,  and  need  not  dwell 
upon  that  head.  In  this  country,  at 
least,  it  must  exhibit  a  spirit  as  broad, 
generous,  and  as  frank  as  the  spirit  of  our 
political  organization,  or  fall  disgrace- 
fully behind.  ^^  Its  doors  must  be,"  as 
an  able  writer  has  said,  '^  as  wide  as  the 
doiors  of  our  political  house,  or  we  shall 
present  the  disreputable  picture  of  a 
body  larger  than  its  soul,  or  of  a  Church 
less  celestial  than  its  corresponding 
State."  If  Democracy,  then,  disowns 
every  sinister  and  partial  organization, 
every  scheme  less  Catholic  and  transpa- 
rent tlian  itself,  how  much  more  must  a 
genuine  Christianity  ? 

As  a  doctrine,  in  the  second  place, 
what  does  Know-Nothingism  propose? 
The  political  disability  of  vast  numbers 
of  men,  on  the  ground  of  race  or  reli- 
gion. Can  anything  be  more  intolerant, 
narrow,  or  bigoted  ?  Did  the  old  priestly 
or  warlike  tyrannies  which  man  has 
been  writhing  under  these  CtiUturies 
back,  lend  themselves  to  a  meaner  do- 
minion than  this  would  assert  for  our 
young  Republic  ?  The  fetid  and  defunct 
dynasties  which  have  become  a  loath- 
some remembrance  to  men,  which  were 
terrible  fungi  in  their  day,  and  a  re« 
proach  for  ever,  grew  from  roots  like 
these  it  is  now  proposed  to  plant  in  our 
soil.  We  that  have  made,  it  our  song 
ever  since  we  were  born,  that  here  hu- 
manity had  at  last  found  a  home,  that 
here  all  the  antiquated  distinctions  of 
race,  nationality,  sect,  and  caste,  were 
merged  in  the  single  distinction  of  man- 
hood— that  here  man  was  to  be  finally 
recognized  as  man,  and  not  as  Jew  or 
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Gentile,  as  Christian  or  Mohammedan, — 
as  Protestant  or  Oatholio— »we,  who 
have  made  the  world  ring  witli  self- 
glorifioations  of  the  asylum  of  the  op- 
pressed of  all  creeds  and  nations— of  the 
city  of  refhge  to  all  the  weary  exiles  of 
freedom,  *'  whom  earth's  prond  lords  in 
rage  or  fear,  drive  from  their  wasted 
homes,"  we,  are  now  asked  to  erect 
political  barriers,  to  deal  ont  political 
excommnnication  as  narrow,  as  mean,  as 
selfish,  and  as  unwarrantable  as  ever 
debased  the  elder  governments. 

That  a  preparatory  residence  and  disd- 
pllne  shoald  be  required  of  foreigners,  be- 
fore their  incorporation  into  the  State,  is 
reasonable;  the  e^qtent  and  nature  of 
such  sociid  quarantine  may  also  be  con- 
ceded to  be  a  question  for  discussion; 
but  the  total  exclusion  of  aliens  from 
oitizensbip  for  the  future,  is  so  monstrous 
a  meanness  that  one  is  loth  to  entertain 
the  conception.  It  is  such  an  utter  and 
unequivocal  surrender  of  nearly  everv 
peouliarity  of  our  institutions,  that  it 
would  not  merely  lay  all  the  new 
comers  under  ban,  but  denationalize  our- 
selves I  The  cry  is,  *^  America  for  Ame- 
ricans,''  and  we  agree  to  it  heartily,  but 
what  is  America,  and  who  are  Ame- 
ricans? He  is  not  a  Jew  saith  the 
apostle,  who  is  one  outwardly  —  and 
America,  in  the  same  sense,  is  not  a  cer- 
tain measurable  area  of  territory,nor  the 
American  every  miserable  biped  that 
hiq^pens  to  be  born  upon  it.  America,  is 
the  cognomen  of  a  nation  of  men,  and 
not  of  a  collection  of  arable  acres ;  and 
Americans  are  not  simply  the  individual 
Indians,  negroes,  and  whites,  who  first 
saw  light  between  Passamaquoddy  and 
Pensaoola,  but  all  who  are  Americans  in- 
wardly— who  are  built  up  on  the  Ameri- 
can idea,  who  live  in  the  true  sentiment 
of  democracy,  whose  political  "  circum- 
cision is  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit  and 
not  in  the  letter,  and  whose  praise  is 
not  of  men  but  of  God."  These  are 
the  true  Americans,  wherever  they 
chanced  to  be  bom — whether  Turk, 
Russian,  Milesian,  or  Ohoctaw,  and  are 
infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  unthink- 
ing and  virulent  natives,  whose  Ameri- 
canism sinks  no  deeper  than  their  skins ; 
and  had  no  existence  before  their  fl£4)by 
little  bodies  were  first  swaddled.  Am^ 
rica  to  the  Americans,  surely; — ^not 
to  the  spurious,  skin-deep,  apparitional 
Americans,  but  to  the  real  men  worthy 
of  the  name  1 

We  are  apt  to  suppose,  in  projecting 
these  exclusions,  that  the  persons  shut 


out  are  the  only  persons  serion^y  af- 
fected by  them,  bat  that  is  a  woeftd 
mistake.  He  that  commits  injustice, 
he  that  perpetrates  meanness,  suffers 
from  it  as  badly  as  he  that  is  the  direct 
victim.  Ourses,  like  young  chickens, 
says  the  &miliar  old  proverb,  always 
come  home  to  roost  Debar  the  half- 
million  of  emigrants  who  annually 
reach  our  shores  from  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  what  would  be  the  effect? 
Why,  the  growth,  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  community,  of  a  vast  disfranchised 
class — of  an  immense  body  of  political 
lepers— of  men  having  an  existence  apart 
from  their  fellow  men,  not  identified 
with  them,  not  incorporated  with  so- 
ciety ;  and  consequently  tempted  on  all 
sides  to  conspire  against  it,  to  prey 
upon  it,  and  to  keep  it  in  disorder. 
Ooming  here  ignorant,  vicious,  unruly 
aliens  would  remain  ignorant,  vicious, 
and  unruly;  for  they  would  have  few 
of  the  strong  motives  which  they  now 
have  to  become  orderly  and  estimable 
citizens.  They  would  remain  outside  of 
those  educational  influences,  which  are 
the  glory  as  well  as  salvation  of  free  insti- 
tutions, the  jury,  the  ballot,  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  etc.,  and  which  render  it 
so  important  to  us  to  extend  those  in- 
fluences to  all  who  are  members  of  our 
societies.  We  have  already,  in  the  midst 
of  us,  one  class  of  outcasts,  in  the  poor 
and  degraded  free  blacks,  and  that,  we 
should  think,  sufficient  to  appease  any- 
body's malignity,  without  striving  to 
raise  up  another  from  the  (^ermans,  tho 
Irish,  or  any  other  nation. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  to 
believe  that  the  ^now-Nothings  con- 
template such  an  extreme  error  as  the 
entire  exclusion  of  future  aliens  from 
political  life.  It  must  be  a  calumny  of 
their  enemies,  or  a  product  of  suspicion 
aggravated  by  fear.  At  any  rate,  we 
are  certain  that  the  late  political  tout' 
hillojis  which  have  sent  such  swifl  con- 
sternation and  dismay  into  the  hearts  of 
the  old  political  foxes,  have  not  been 
caused  by  any  affinity  for  such  a  project. 
We  have  too  much  respect  for  our  fel- 
low-citizens to  suppose  it;  but  we  as- 
cribe these  extraordinary  movements  to 
other  sources.  They  are  a  result  of  a 
double  reaction — firstly  against  the  ex- 
cessive cultivation  of  foreigners  by  the 
demagogues;  and,  secondly,  against  tho 
miserable  folly  and  corruption  of  the 
old  political  parties. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that   for  some 
years  now,  both  whigs  and  democrats 
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bare  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
alien-voters,  in  a  servile  aad  disgraceful 
wav.  Holding  the  balance  of  power,  as 
the*  latter  did,  between  the  two  parties, 
there  was  no  end  to  the  concessions,  the 
flummeries,  and  the  substantial  dottceurs^ 
too,  by  which  they  were  courted.  Hon- 
ors and  ofiSces  were  heaped  upon  them 
with  a  profusion,  which  recalled  the 
debut  of  some  popular  actress,  and  the 
showers  of  bouquets  which  greeted  her 
from  her  adoring  friends.  It  was  better 
to  be  an  Irishman,  or  a  German,  than 
a  native  American ;  a  Mac  or  0\  to  one's 
name,  was  the  handle  which  lifted  him 
to  fortune — and  an  unpronounceable 
German  patronymic  was  a  passport  to 
all  kinds  of  political  favor.  No  ticket 
was  a  complete  ticket  which  did  not  coii- 
tain  a  sop,  in  the  shape  of  a  candidate 
to  tlie  Irish  interest  or  the  German  in- 
terest, and  the  suppleness  with  which 
senators  and  governors  bent  themselves 
in  that  direction,  set  new  lessons  in  the 
art  of  fawning— -gave  new  formulas  for 
the  preparation  of  adroit  lies.  Is  it  a 
wonder,  then,  that  the  Americ4ins  them- 
8elve$s  shoved  so  wholly  into  the  shadow, 
should  get  a  little  tired  of  the  game? 
More  especially,  when  the  same  i^uen- 
ces,  which  introduced  the  foreigners  into 
political  office,  were  likewise  introducing 
them  into  so  many  private  places  of 
emolument  and  trust?  Not  at  all! 
Bat  the  foreigners  were  not  to  blame 
for  it,  or,  at  least,  for  nothing  beyond  a 
Utile  natural  presumption  occasioned  by 
their  good  luck.     The  dastardly  and  un- 


principled demagogues,  who  wheedled 
them  into  excesses,  are  the  offenders  who 
should  bear  the  brunt  of  the  punishment. 
Let  all  tiiose,  too,  who  hereafter  appeal  to 
the  citizens  under  any  other  name  than 
Americans,  come  in  for  a  share,  and  then 
we  shall  have  "America  for  the  Ameri- 
cans,*' in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the 
phrase. 

In  the  late  irruptions  of  Know  No- 
thingism,  which  have  come  over  the  old 
parties  like  an  ^ivalanche  from  the  Alps, 
whelming  rider  and  horse,  captain, and 
cattle,  in  a  common  ruin,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  rejoice.  We  should  do  so,  with 
a  Joy  unfeigned,  if  we  were  sure  that 
the  effects  of  the  houleversement  would 
be  confined  to  the  flatulent  old  hacks, 
the  queasy  and  prurient  old  bawds,  who 
have  so  long  had  the  control  of  the  old 
parties.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  them 
and  their  machinery — ^their  caucuses  and 
primary  assemblies,  and  regular  nomina- 
tions— pitched  like  rotten  wood  into  the 
pit;  we  did  laugh  indeed,  "many  a  time 
and  oft,"  during  the  last  fall,  as  we  saw 
how  invisible  hands  were  pricking  one 
after  another  of  their  windbags,  and  al- 
lowing them  to  exhale,  amid  looks  of 
blank  astonishment  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  their  gassy  contents  had  often 
floated  into  office ;  but  we  fear  that  the 
success  of  the  Enow  Nothings  may 
throw  them  into  the  hands  of  these 
very  men,  or  if  it  does  not,  that  their 
intoxication  may  carry  them  to  lengths 
which  we  shall  have  to  deplore. 


THE   CHILD   THAT   SLEEPS. 


Tn  nooB-day  heat  hath  bathed  the  air, 
And  leaflets  drink  with  noiseless  glee 

Their  All  of  light,  and  ererywhere 
The  hot  earth  pulses  silentlj. 


Adown  throngh  ash-leared  maple  limbs, 
That  gnard  with  green  the  open  sash, 

A  thousand  rays,  with  TOiceless  hymns, 
A  golden  throng,  benignant  flash. 


And  light  and  air  serenely  keep 
A  smiling  watch  about  the  bed, 


Whereon  dirlne  resistless  deep 
Hath  chained  those  Ups,  that  rettteas  head. 


The  warm  beams  play  at  hide  and  seek 
*MoDg  naked  knees  and  arms  and  cnrla, 

And  smoothly  glide  ft-om  rounded  cheek. 
Like  flying  shadows  chased  from  pearls. 


And  whosocTer  there  draws  nigh, 
A  lOTlng,  solemn  sUenoe  keeps, 

To  catch  that  whisper  from  on  high. 
The  breathing  of  a  child  that  ileepa. 
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CUSSITB  AND  DI8CVBSITB. 

ris  dae  to  our  friends  and  the  public 
that  wo  narrate  to  them  the  late  cop- 
Teraation  (in  our  private  offioe)  between 
oarselvos  and  Alick  31.  Payne. 

Payne  is  young.  He  is  bitten  with  a 
acribblo-mania.  He  is  also  rnral^rural  m 
the  extreme ;  as  will  be  sofficiently  evident 
when  we  add  that  he  has  plunged  headlong 
into  the  great  whirlpool  of  New  York— 
and  is  yet  circulating  therein^witii  a  riew 
of  accumulating  immense  riches,  on  the 
strength  of  having  sold  three  articles  to  the 
publishers  of  a  Magazine. 

We  knew  him  erst,  in  his  native  wilds ; 
and  now,  in  the  drst  proud  flush  of  his  ex- 
potations,  while  he  was  debating  whether 
h^  ahould  accept  the  editorial  chair  of  a 
leading  periodical  (we  faintly  suspected 
him  9f  meditating  o«r  own  ejection  from 
Qiur  place),  or  publish  a  volume  of  essays 
(entitled,  What  I  don't  know  Anything 
Aboat),  he  came  to  ns  to  chant  his  little 
poeminadyaaoe. 

We  eradicated,  in  the  first  instance,  bis 
editorial  expectations.  He  had  delineated 
with  enthusiasm  the  infinite  ascending 
series  of  his  triumplis.  Able  editorials; 
trenchant  criticism ;  f^resh  thoughts ;  opera ; 
arts ;  literary  circles  ;  the  best  society  ;  he 
displayed  a  paradisaic  picture,  all  sunshine 
and  foreground,  without  a  middle  tint  or  a 
shadow. 

The  considerations  which  we  laid  before 
oar  aspiring  friend  were  very  simple  and 
very  obvious. 

**  Let  us  suppose,  dear  friend,"  said  we, 
*'that  you  are,  in  the  single  respect  of 
ability,  competent  to  fill  a  chair,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  which  we  occupy.  Sup- 
pose that  you  have  the  requisite  power. 
Have  you  the  training  that  you  need,  to 
nse  it  ?  Do  you  imagine  tliat  you  compre- 
beod  idlie  forces  of  whose  lines  of  action 
your  own  line  of  action  must  be  compound- 
ed ?  DonH  answer.  I  asked  for  rhetorical 
effect  j  not  to  get  way  response  from  you. 
And,  above  all,  don't  keep  smiling  in  that 
supreme  manner,  and  manipulating  the 
little  ginger-colored  fog  upon  your  upper 
lip.  Listen,  now,  to  the  words  of  experience 
—while  we  delineate  to  you  the  duties  of 
the  place  we  hold— what,  in  holding  such 
un  one,  you  would  be  necessitated  to  do. 

For  the  performance   of  such   duties, 


Alick,  that  quaint  introverted  eonteia* 
plation  of  yours — ^that  seif<»entered  habi- 
tude of  mind  which  evolves  bouquets  of 
artificial  flower-fancies,  however  life-like, 
would  be  useless.  That  you  can  construct 
unheard-of  sentences — can  juggle  with  Eng- 
lish until  you  create,  out  of  its  hard  ma- 
terial, dishes  as  foreign  to  its  normal  state 
as  were  the  Frenchman's  five  piquant  soups 
and  thirteen  varieties  of  entremets^  to  the 
horsetail  and  the  old  shoe  firom  which  he 
compiled  them, — ^will  never  help  you.  He 
failed  disgracefully  in  the  wild  endeavor 
to  make  a  sirloin  of  beef  out  of  his  subject- 
matter.  No  more  could  you,  from  such 
mental  labor  as  you  have  most  used,  deal 
as  a  master  and  leader,  with  the  literature 
of  the  nation.  What  I  have  you  the  strength 
and  the  wisdoip  to  read  MS.  scrawled,  scrib- 
bled, or  blotted,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
articles,  and  thirty  thousand  pages  a-year ; 
to  judge  which  of  them  are  best  suited  to 
the  oorroDt  popular  demand,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  improve  the  popular  mind ; 
to  let  down  easily  the  nine  of  every  ten 
who  are  refused^  with  sweet  and  tender 
declinatures,  such  as  shall  soothe  the  rage 
of  the  disappointed  great,  and  the  anguish 
of  the  disappointed  small ;  to  put  your 
heart  under  a  Pharaonic  dispensation  of 
hardness ;  to  steel  yourself  alike  a,gainst  the 
cries  of  the  needy  girl  or  the  starving  boy 
who  have  poured  out  their  poor  souls  on 
paper,  that  their  best  thoughts  may  haply 
bring  them  a  few  dollars  to  scare  away 
the  hunger-fiend,  and  the  imperial  firost  of 
scorn,  or  the  imperial  lightning  of  wrath 
firom  the  eminent  man  whose  calm  state- 
ment (mentioning  what  little  amount  is  to- 
be  remitted  for  the  article,  and  in  what 
number  it  is  to  stand)  is  answered,  that 
you  don't  think  his  compo^tion  suitable  to 
the  present  occasion  of  the  Magazine  t 

Beloved  friend,  the  daily  avalanche  of 
material  would  crush  you  as  to  quantity, 
and  scare  you  to  death,  as  to  quality  and 
variety.  Consider  only  the  fearful  fag-end 
of  our  contributions.  Crazy  men's  poems, 
covering  a  quarter  of  a  ream  of  (appropri- 
ate) foolscap,  in  light  yellow  ink  and  an 
indistinct  style  of  lettering,  as  if  written  by 
a  palsied  man,  wi^  weak  aaffiron  tea ;  inter* 
minable  concrete  tedioosness — ^whose  highly 
respectable  concocters,  lil(e  Dogberry,  have 
it  in  their  hearts  to  bestow  all  of  It  on  us,  if 
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Iftegr  were  u  ledioos  as  a  king— dribbling 
oirer  a  oentorj,  or  half  centarj  of  pages ; 
watery  essays,  oollegiallj  pan-speckled, 
read  before  a  students^  society,  or  radiating 
the  tikick  darkness  of  seyenteen-year-old 
philosophers  from  before  a  village  lyceum ; 
woaderfol  sonnets,  odes,  lyrics,  and  Hithy- 
nunbics,  with  lines  duly  capitalized  at  the 
beginning,  separated  into  groups  of  from 
one  to  seventeen  and  a  fhustion,  and  shadow* 
ing  forth  all  conceivable  phases  of  human 
paarion,  fh>m  the  inarttcalateaess  of  idiotic 
drivel  and  flat  ultra-Mosaic  meekness, 
around  the  ring  to  the  inarticulateness  of 
chaotic  maniacal  fury;  such  has  been  the 
lowest  class  of  matter  offered;  and  the 
qnaiity  of  the  remainder  has  varied  throu^^ 
^  the  grades  of  excellence,  up  to  the  prose 
and  poetiy  of  the  leaders  of  American 
literature. 

I  barely  allude  to  the  additional  duty  of 
'*  doing  the  books.''  Four  to  ten  per  diem  ; 
strictly  miscellaneous  in  assortment ;  either 
with  tedium  to  be  read,  for  a  fair  and  valu- 
able criticism,  or  dishonestly  to  be  skimmed 
for  a  pretentious  or  useless  one.  You,  who 
are  honest,  would  consume  the  midnight 
gas,  and  fritter  away  your  golden  hours  in 
cursory,  exhausting  and  useless  investiga- 
tions, to  tell  people  who  write  what  they 
have  done  well  or  ill,  and  people  who  read 
what  to  buy.  That  is  right,  Alick ;  criti- 
cism should  do  that,  honestly  and  bravely, 
or  it  should  do  nothing ;  but  the  daring 
craft  must  steer  between  eddies  and  whirl- 
poola 

Ton  smile— happily  rather  more  feebly 
ttuuk  at  first ;  nor  do  you  yet  fondle  the 
ginger-colored  fog.^  What?  you  always 
did  like  hard  work ;  and  pride  yourself,  if 
«pon  anything,  upon  that  precise  quality 
of  grubbing?  Tea?  Listen  further,  oh, 
**  wash  neophyte  *^—that  is  only  the  exoteric 
mystery  of  our  craft. 

You  are  competent  to  judge  the  judges — 
to  proceed  apodictically  and  ex^athedraWj 
in  estimating  the  greatest,  and  in  not  un- 
der estimating  the  smallest,  of  our  literary 
men  and  women  ?  Granted,  presumptuous 
Alick,  for  this  occasion  only;  and  now, 
receive  a  second  blow. 

You  know  what  are  the  aims  of  the 
periodical  under  our  charge — a  mind  so 
clear  and  an  ambition  so  pure  and  lofty 
as  your  own  could  not  entertain  lower  onea 
We  will  clasBify  them  in  a  trine  division, 
and  the  product  of  the  analysis  may,  if  you 
choose,  stand  as  the  ideal  purpose  of  Ame- 
rican periodical  literature.    Or,  soppoee 


you  were  intending  to  ooeapy  the  piaea  of 
your  speaker. 

An  infinitesimal  shadow  of  ceinstionsikeaB 
fleeted  across  the  face  of  the  audience. 
Alick  had  in  dreams  pressed  oar  throne— 
an  editorial  king. 

^  Our  aims  are  three ;  and  confllatlng:  we 
would  stand  the  truest  type  and  exponent 
of  American  thought ;  that  is,  of  a  national 
intellect  far  the  most  gigantic  and  active ; 
of  a  national  intellection  the  strongest  and 
most  vivid,  the  most  unbounded,  discurrive, 
joyous  and  free,  that  has  ever  stirred  upon 
the  earth. 

We  desire— and  Mts  aim,  as  higher  and 
nobler  yet,  may  conftt>nt  or  overbear  that 
other  high  and  noble  one — to  exist  in  this 
free  Western  land  as  a  power;  wielding 
snch  influence  as  we  may,  on  the  side  of  aU 
that  is  Right  and  True,  irrespectively  of 
individuals  or  organiaations. 

Lastly,  we  desire  to  please  the  pablie 
taste.  This  we  must  do,  in  order  to  main- 
tain car  existence.  But  in  order  to  main- 
tain our  self-respect,  we  most  do  it  solijeet 
to  the  dominant  exigencies  of  the  formee 
two  purposes. 

You,  therefore,  editorially  iastaurated, 
oh,  steam-engineering  Aliek!  can«  we  sup* 
pose,  do  the  work.  And  you  can  proceed, 
in  steam-enginary  impassibilitjr,  to  condemn 
and  refuse  all  that  is  too  flat  or  too  shaip^ 
notwithstanding  the  poverty,  griei^  or  flkme 
of  the  writer ;  nor  shall  yonr  cylinder  en- 
gine-heart be  touched  by  anger  or  sorrow 
—scared  by  the  gibbering  ghoeta,  or  the 
remonstrating  personalities  of  the  r^epted. 

**  Th«Ir  ncerMaantio  (bnnt  In  jtin 
Haant  yoa  on  the  tanted  pUUn.** 

Yea;  suppose. 

But,  having  selected  the  compositions 
which  seem  to  you  the  best,  can  you  im- 
partially apply  the  other  tests?  Will  not 
article  A  be  too  heavy,  B  too  long,  G  too 
provoldog,  D  too  irreligious,  B  too  vulgar? 
Not  for  yonr  own  calm  and  self-'Oentered 
judgment,  passionless  Alick — ^bni  fbr  *'  peo- 
ple." People,  you  know,  are  snch  singular 
people.  They  won't  see;  can^  see;  see 
through  inverting  glasses.  And  If  yon 
provoke,  or  frighten,  or  stapeQr,  the  "  list " 
shortens. 

Gan  you,  Alick  of  the  fafay  ftmcies,  com- 
prehend this  wicked,  reckless,  ittpetuoos, 
jolly,  keen,  calculating,  sober,  benevolent, 
alfectionate,  religious  Amerioan  people? 
Gan  you  administer  to  snch  brain-fevered 
onstomers  a  enp  which  shall  oheir  bat  not 
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iftebriste — a  draaght  which  Bhall  do  them 
as  much  as  they  will  endure  of  good,  in  a 
way  more  delightful  than  the  most  delight- 
fill  evil?    Caayou? 

Your  emile  is  gone.  Now  we  see  your 
blue(i8h)  eyes  sparkle  a  little  under  the 
gathering  yellow  brow.  You  haye  forgot- 
ten the  lip-serTice.  And  the  thought  of 
heavy  and  complicated  responsibility  chal- 
lenges a  rising  respondent  energy  in  your 
heart  That  is  manly.  You  are  not  so 
ignorantly  certain,  either,  as  you  were. 
Not  discouraged?  Wait  a  kittle.  An  im- 
partial intellectual  eclecticism  has  been 
the  very  ideal  of  your  studies  and  your 
literary  efforts?    And  that  may  perhaps 

Perhaps;  and  only  perhaps.  You  may 
be  the  Coming  Man.  Who  knows?  If  you 
•re,  we  individually  will  enlist  as  a  faith- 
ful private  under  your  banner.  But  who 
knows? 

We  think  we  remember  you  angry,  Alick. 
Were  you  ever?  Oh  yes,  you  say— when 
that  great  jeering  tow-headed  fellow  boxed 
your  ears.  Yes,  yon  were.  We  recollect 
how  you  polished  him  off;  and  were  sus- 
pended from  college,  too.  Aha,  impassible 
Alick? 

Why,  dear  man,  you  are  as  touchy  as 
tinder.  Do  you  not  know  that  if  a  careless 
waiter,  even,  at  a  public  dining-room,  de- 
layeth  his  coming,  you  fume  and  fret  your- 
self into  a  hot  mist  of  fidgets?  How  at 
any  suspected  imputation  or  insult,  you 
jomp  like  a  snap-bug,  and  avoid  firing  great 
volleys  of  vituperation  only  by  biting  off 
the  tip  of  your  tongue? 

Well ;  you  can't  deny  it,  though  we  see 
tiiat  you  are  getting  angry  already,  even 
at  the  description. 

But— suppose,  for  instance,  yon  sat  in 
our  place,  as  we  said — truly  it  is  a  place 
to  be  filled  by  a  man  mightier  than  he  who 
taketh  a  city — namely,  by  a  ruler  of  his 
own  spirit. .  For  humbugs  will  be  let  fly  at 
you.  Spiteful  rivals  will  sneer  at  you. 
Unscrupulous  contemporaries  will — ^ahem  I 
— convey.  Arguments  for  belief  as  clear, 
to  you,  as  common  honesty,  or  the  golden 
mle,  will  be  vilipended  as  nests  and  sum- 
maries of  all  iniquity — infernal  machines 
exploded  to  shatter  the  peace  of  God  and 
the  happiness  of  men.  Each  contribution 
Tweeted  may  be  the  chrysalis  whence  shall 
shortly  creep  a  volant  thing,  flitting  dimly 
here  and  there,  and  whispering  contagious 
dislike,  for  contribntors  (although  all 
ycry  niee- people)  ve  only  human.    Have 


patience  while  we  state  a  fact  or  two  to 
substantiate  our  assertions;  (acts,  as  the 
chess-books  say,  ^*  recently  occurring  in 
actual  play.*'  A  gentleman — of  the  cream 
of  gentility— a  spoonful  of  cream  of  gen- 
tility, we  might  say — sent  us  a  poem  \  a 
composition  which  we  will  mildly  charac- 
terize as  less  than  Miltonian.  And  there- 
with he  wrote,  "  If  you  accept  the  inclosed, 
send  me  a  check  for  One  Thousand  Dollars." 
You  know,  Alick,  that  every  man  has  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  He  has  also  the  right,  my 
friend,  to  set  his  own  value  upon  his  own 
poetry.  But,  candidly,  we  did  not  send 
him  the  document  alluded  to ;  and  that  for 
a  plain  reason ;  namely,  that  the  amount 
would,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred 
(the  usual  rate),  have  procured  us  four 
hundred  thousand  old  newspapers,  full  of 
matter  equally  valuable  for  our  purposes ; 
from  among  which  we  might  select  any 
portion,  correspondent  in  dimension  with 
the  Thousand  Dollar  Poem,  at  an  expense 
(estimated)  of  one  eighth  part  of  a  mill, 
current  money  of  the  United  States.  We 
may  add,  as  a  specimen  of  the  curlositiee 
— or  rather  the  amenities  of  literature — 
that  there  was  a  most  wonderful  quantity 
of  diplomatic  noncommittalism  in  a  set  of 
kind  endorsements  which  our  friend  had 
forwarded  to  further  his  suit 

That  is  a  mild  specimen  of  an  "  asker." 
But,  Alick,  in  such  a  case  you  must  not  fire 
off  a  quiverfull  of  jokes  at  him,  the  un- 
happy. You  must  write  a  civil  and  su- 
gared letter,  regretting  that  the  finished 
(a  safe  word)  production  which  he  sent  is 
unfortunately  of  a  lei|gth  which  must  at 
present  preclude  its  insertion. 

Here,  again,  is  a  case  of  mental  delusion 
or  Arailty,  which  is  worth  recording.  A 
correspondent,  very  evidently  a  worthy  and 
kind-hearted  one, — ^writes  to  our  publishers 
that  a  literary  friend  of  his  had  recently 
died  at  his  house,  in  the  country.  As  lite- 
rary executor  of  the  deceased,  our  corre- 
spondent says  he  is  much  interested  in 
learning  from  the  papers  left  In  his  posses- 
sion, that  his  late  friend  was  the  author  of 
the  Potiphar  Papers,  and  as  there  could 
be  now  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  he  calls 
upon  our  publishers  to  do  justice  to  his 
Mend  by  announcing  the  fact,  that  these 

"  admirable  papers,"  Ac.  were  by  Mr. • 

The  reply  of  our  publishers  .was  briefly  to 
the  effect  that  the  gentleman  was  mistaken, 
inasmuch  as  the  said  papers  were  from  an- 
other sonroe  altogether;  and,  moreover^ 
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the  aud  publiBben  had  never  written  a  line 
to  the  deceased  friend,  and,  indeed,  had 
never  heard  of  him,  or  fh>m  him  in  any 
way  whateTer.  Whereapon  our  worthy 
correspondent  replies,  witii  very  excusable 
indication,  that  he  has  positive  proofs  to 
the  contrary.    "  I  have."  says  he,  **  Mr. 

's    correspondence  in  my  possession. 

In  it  I  find  several  letters  from  your  firm 
of  the  most  flattering  description."  **  As  a 
nmple,  I  will  qaote  the  following,  which  I 
wish  you  to  reconcile  with  the  one  quoted 
above,"  t.tf.  to  the  effect  that  the  authorship 
of  said  papers  belonged  elsewhere. 

«  Mr. 

^  Dkar  Sir  :— Inclosed  please  find  our 
draft  on  *  New  York  City  Bank '  for  four 
hundred  dollars,  which  we  ask  yon  to 
accept  as  a  small  consideration  for  the 
valuable  services  you  have  rendered  us. 
As  we  have  often  before  said,  so  we  now 
ny  to  you,  that  the  *  Potiphar  Papers  have 
done  more  for  the  popularity  of  our  Mag»- 
sine,  more  to  establish  its  character,  than 
all  eUe  we  have  received  or  published.  We 
feel  that  the  trifle  we  send  you  is  no  com- 
peruation,  but  you  know  this  is  our  first 
year,  and  the  enterprise  thus  far  has  been 
an  experiment.  Its  success  warrants  us  in 
making  it  a  permanent  thing ;  and  if  we 
can  secure  yourself  and  a  few  others  to 
contribute  monthly,  we  think  we  can  make 
it  what  the  public  now  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect. Your  health  being  again  well-estab- 
lished, may  we  not  expect  regularly  con- 
tributions from  your  flowing  pen  ?  Let  all 
your  leisure  time  be  devoted  for  writing  for 
OS,  and  we  will  make  the  compensation 
ntisfactory.  We  have  under  consider- 
ation a  plan  which,  in  the  course  of  two 
months,  we  shall  submit  to  you,  for  your 
Improvement  and  approval,  and  then  shall 
ask  the  terms  upon  which  you  will  execute 
it.  We  have  not  realized  the  promised 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  onr  city.  What 
new  inducements  can  we  offer  ?  The  free- 
dom of  our  houses  and  the  city  shall  be 
yours.  We  do  desire  most  sincerely  to 
moke  your  acquaintance  personally,  and 
shall  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
seeing  you  in  onr  own  "  sanctum,"  and  in 
our  own  houses.  With  new  assurance  of 
onr  interest  in  your  prosperity,  and  con- 
tinuing good  health^  we  are,  most  cordially, 
yours,  £&.f 

(Signed)     "  G.  P.  Pdtnaji  &  Co." 

"This  letter," proceeds  our  corregpondent, 
"  proves  conclusively,  by  your  own  acknow- 
ledgment, that  Mr. was  the  author  of 

the  *  Potiphar  Papers,'  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  perceive  how,  with  this  letter  in  being, 
*Mr.  Blank,  one  of  onr  editors,'  should 
olaim  for  himself  the  authorship  of  this  very 


able  and  entertaining  work.  The  only  way 
in  which  I  can  reconcile  the  matter  ii^  that 

the  letters  to  Mr. were  written  by  you— 

while  that  to  mytelf  was  written  by  Mr. 
Blank." 

Now,  Alick,  perhaps  you  would  have 
coasidered  this  curious  assumption  of  bor- 
rowed plumes  in  no  other  light  than  as 
a  mere  imposture  for  selfish  or  mercenary 
purposes!;  but  why  not  suggest  the  chari- 
table benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  let  it  pass 
for  an  instance  of  peculiar  mental  halluci- 
nation T 

It  was  rather  cruel  that  the  worthy  exe^ 
cutor  shonld  be  so  rudely  undeceived  In 
regard  to  the  claims  of  his  departed  friend ; 
but  even  charity  could  do  no  less.  Our 
publishers  had  simply  to  pronounce  the  let- 
ter quoted  as  an  entire  fabrication,  having 
no  shadow  of  a  foundation.  But,  whatever 
the  motives  which  prompted  such  an  im- 
posture, or  the  mental  disorder  which  caused 
such  a  delusion,  we  need  only  note  it  in 
this  nameless  way,  as  one  of  the  minor 
curiosities  of  literature. 

Our  publishers,  you  thhik,  should  profit 
by  the  demonstration  of  liberality  and  ho»> 
pitality  so  handsomely  assessed  upon  them 
in  this  counterfeit  epistle.  They  will  of 
course  seize  the  next  opportunity  to  deserve 
this  pleasant  reputation.  Lesser  cheques 
and  colder  compliments,  and  more  limited 
invitations,  would  be  very  ungracious,  after 
the  precedent  so  generously  imagined  for 
them  as  suitable  in  such  cases. 

The  *' fitness  of  things"  in  eredUeMe 
authorship,  is  again  exemplified  (and 
rather  too  often  by  the  way)  by  some  of 
our  contemporaries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  We  refer  to  the  now  chronic  habit 
in  which  several  Engliah  Magazines  indulge 
of  copying  f^om  American  books  and  peri- 
odicals, not  only  without  credit,  but  iu 
a  way  calculated  to  deceive.  Here  in  Bent- 
ley^s  Miscellany y  for  August,  is  a  specimen 
— a  poem  of  Tuckerman's,  copied  from  his 
volume  published  by  Ticknor  in  1850,  is 
given  as  an  orginal  contribution  to  Bent- 
ley,  with  the  careful  omission  of  the  au- 
thor's name — ^reversing,  in  this  instance,  a 
recent  compliment  to  ourselves  in  the  same 
magazine,  when  it  copied  the  poem  of  *'  7*Ae 
Two  Jingels,^*  adding  the  words  "By 
Henry  W.  Longfellow,"  and  giving  it  as  an 
original  poem,  written  specially  for  Bent- 
ley  !  And  then  as  an  example  of  apprecia- 
tive and  generous  "  conveyance,"  we  find 
that  a  composition  for  which  our  publish- 
ers had  taken  pride  in  sending  the  author 
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ft '  eomiderifHe*  compliment,  is  going  the 
rounds  of  Americsn  periodicals  credited  to 
ftn  English  magasine !  Gall  yon  this  ^  en- 
oooraging  American  lifceratnre?  Not  Yon 
wonld  denoonce  the  meanness,  dishonesty, 
Jbc.  ^  T  Calmly,  worthy  ftiend.  Remember 
that  anything  mean  is  decidedly  <'  Un- 
English."  Besides  do  not  oar  excellent 
and  respectable  cousins  have  proyocation? 
These  'several  courtesies'  they  think  are 
only  reciprocal,  and  if  they  are  so  deficient 
in  poets,  and  find  it  so  difBcult  to  fill  their 
pages  with  readable  matter  from  their  own 
ftuthors,  can  we  grudge  them  a  lift,  now  and 
then?  True,  it  is  pleasant  to  haye  one's 
*<  good  works"  recognised  andscknowledged 
in  some  shape— but  meekness  and  charity 
are  Christian  yirtues.  Let  os  help  our 
neighbors  oyer  sea  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
let  the  "  balance"  go  towards  the  old  scores 
that  are  certainly  rather  in  their  fayor,  and 
so  we  will  still  pay  our  poets  and  lend 
them  to  Bentley  and  Eliza  Cook  and  the 
rest,  without  con-sid-e-ra-tion. 

Further,  Alick ;  for  we  would  exhibit  to 
you  a  fair  specimen  of  the  thorny  undei^ 
stratum  beneath  that  which  you  count  a 
bed  of  roses — there  exploded  upon  us,  not 
long  ago,  a  direful  storm  of  wrath,  aroused 
pj  an  article  discussing  a  question  of  great 
importance,  touching  the  religious,  moral, 
social,  and  pecuniary  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country.  We  will  quote  only  one  specimoi 
of  the  epistolary  torpedoes  which  cracked 
about  us  as  fast  as  squibs  at  a  regimental 
training. 

''I  can  but  hope  and  trust,"  says  our 
correq;K)ndent,  *'that  this  matter  will  he 
amended ;  and  that  the  Magazine  will  sim- 
ply occupy  netUreU  ground  in  relation  to 
all  political  and  disturbing  questions.  If 
not,  I  shall  then  be  compelled  in  self- 
defence  to  adopt  more  decisiye  measures 
upon  the  sul:gect." 

Alick,  Alick!  your  conduct  In  respect 
to  this  esteemed  friend  would  haye  been 
totally  indefensible.  You  would  haye 
flashed  editorial  thunder  and  lightning 
about  his  head  and  ears,  enough  to  make  a 
Sennacherib  of  him.  You  would  haye 
twitted  him  with  being  an  emperor,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind ;  with  residing  (we  do 
not  break  confidence  in  saying  so  much)  in 
the  ''kingdom  of  South  Can>lina"-nand 
talking  as  if  he  owned  it ;  you  would  haye 
inquired,  with  sarcastic  quietude,  after  the 
precise  nature  of  the  force  to  be  applied 
"in  self-defence;"  yon  would  haye  been 
confident  that  so  clear-sighted  and  self-re»- 


peotable  a  man  would  neyer  fire  a  bruimm 
fidmen  at  you— an  empty  bang  !  and  you 
would  haye  jeeringly  inquired  how  you 
must  needs  expect  to  be  compelled  ?  You 
would  haye  stated  with  olfensiye  innuendo 
that  free  speech  was  yet  exercisable  in  some 
portions  of  the  country ;  and  that  you,  in- 
diyidually,  proposed  to  dwell  in  some  such 
portion.  You  would  haye  asked  what  in- 
teresting ''question"  is  not  "disturbing;" 
and  how,  if  not  "disturbing,"  there  could 
be  any  "  question"  about  it? 

We,  Alick,  are  wiser.  What  is  the  ue 
of  calmly  stating  oases  to  a  man  in  a  deli- 
rium? What  did  we  say  about  it?  No- 
thing. 

We  wished,  to  be  sure,  that  allowance 
had  been  made  for  human  liability  to  err; 
for  our  (possibly)  honest  mistake ;  and  we 
resc^yed,  as  we  had  always  resolved,  not  to 
choke  down  fair  statements  of  our  own  or 
anybody's  else  opinion,  to  suit  Midne,  Michi- 
gan, or  MississippL 

You  would  demolish  them?  You  would 
show  them  what  it  is  to  undertake  to  gag  a 
free  citizen?  Restrain  your  impetooidty, 
impnlidve  friend.  They  honestly  dUffer  from 
us,  and  if  they  are  unfortunate  in  not  being 
able  to  endure  a  fair  and  thorough  exami- 
nation of  both  sides  of  any  subject,  let  na 
not  imitate  their  tender  timidity. 

But  you  look  disconsolate.  Yon  don^ 
see  the  use  of  trying  either  to  edit  or 
contribute.  If  neither  editor  nor  contributor 
has  only  such  chances  of  pleasure  and  suo- 
oess  at  we  have  delineated  ? 

You  are  yitaratory,  Alick.  There  i$  use, 
and  great  use,  both  in  editing  and  con- 
tributing. 

It  is  a  noble  ol^ect,  that  of  standing 
highest  among  the  periodic  utterances  ot 
80  true  and  living  a  mind  as  our  American 
mind.  And  the  aekievement  of  adequately 
controlling  those  utterances— or  a  principal 
vehicle  of  them, — is  task  enough  to  satisiy 
a  very  high  ambition — and  a  very  widely 
and  vividly  active  intellect. 

The  honest  editor's  is  a  noble  ofiioe ;  and 
we  magnify  it  accordingly.  And  why 
should  you  take  a  view  so  suddenly  sad,  of 
the  contributor's  fate  ?  It  is  true  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  matter  oflTered  us  cannot  come 
into  the  Magazine,  and  could  not,  even  if 
Bacon,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Irving, 
Hawthorne,  or  De  Quincey,  should  furnish 
us  the  same  amount  The  greater  the  i 
ike  better  is  the  best ;  and  this  is  our  i 
for  desiring  an  extended  field  from  which  to 
choose.     Meanwhile,  lest  yon,  "humble" 
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Aliok»  and  otlier  Biod«Bi  wortii  anknowB  to 
fuae,  ihould  take  andae  dlBcouragement 
Arom  our  words,  nnderatand,  we  praj  joa, 
ftat  we  hare  found  our  most  satisfjing 
literary  sacceas  in  the  fact  that  while  we 
have  received  aaaistance.  from  leaders  in 
American  literatore,  so  we  have  transplant- 
ed into  our  conserratory,  full  many  a  plant 
that  otherwise  might  have  wasted  every 
particle  of  its  sweetness  upon  the  desert  air. 
What  we  mean,  in  plain  Englisiiy  is  simply 
fliis  :  that  nobody  ought  to  be  dismayed  at 
this  chance  of  failure ;  because,  first  it  is 
no  greater  here  than  elsewhere ;  and  second- 
ly, the  greater  the  alternative  honors. 

Perhaps,  that  is  reasonable,  you  say  T  It 
ia  That  last  MS.  of  yours?  .  Had  we  had 
time  to  read  it  7 

Na  We  did  read  one  page ;  and  it  oo- 
•npied  a  golden  hall  hour  of  our  time* 
Ton  have  no  right  to  expect  that  we  shall 
decipher  for  you.  If  you  send  us  hiero- 
glyphics, you  must  inclose  a  GhampoUlon. 
Toureompodtion  was  evidently  very  good  f 
and  we  think  we  may  promise  that  if  yoa 
will  do  two  or  three  more  clerioid  opera- 
tions npon  it,  it  shall  appear. 

Yoa  write  a  remarkably  plain  hand  T 

Pray  <*  don't  be  dreadful'^  It  is  e» 
plain  that  it  is  repulsive.  We  speak  to  yoa 
like  a  father,  dear  Alick ;  with  tears  in  onr 
•yea;  and  yoa  should  not  be  vexed.  In 
the  first  place,  you  have  written  on  both 
aides  of  the  sheet.  Paper  is  not  so  dear, 
but  that  you  might  waste  half  the  space  on 
it,  to  do  much  towards  gaining  the  eyes  of 
the  editor,  and  the  care  of  the  composi- 
tor. 

Ton  have  used  foolscap.  Leave  it,  here- 
after, for  those  whose  heads  it  fits.  It  folds 
very  inconveniently ;  and,  in  onr  hands,  or 
on  the  table,  it  wriggles  and  crooks  in  an 
ugly,  inconvenient,  provoking  fashion  }  so 
that  we  cannot  well  appreciate  the  exoel- 
Uace  of  the  sentiments  inscribed  upon  it 
**  Commercial  note,*'  or  an  eqnivalent  slsse, 
if  the  paper  you  should  use. 

The  writing  is  not  good.  See  here.  Is 
that  word— no,  you  must  not  see  the  context 
— ^psalm,  or  Jerusalem  7 

Jerusalem,  you  say,  of  course. 

No,  it  is  meant  for  psalm.  <«A  psalm 
exhaled  from  the  deep  soul  of  the  nation." 

I  could  pose  you  over  your  own  script, 
all  this  day.  Ton  cannot  read  your  own 
writing  when  it  is  cold.  Let  us  enunciate 
to  you  our  statement  of  the  theory  of 
Witting. 

Ite  first  requisite  is  to  be  read  easily. 


Ito  second  requiaito  is,  to  admit  of  nfii 
execution. 

Ite  thhrd  requisite,  to  be  beautiftil  ta 
form,  of  letter,  line,  and  page. 

Therefore,  Aliok,  when  you  send  MS.  to 
us,  be  careful,  first,  that  it  is  legible.  That 
secured,  write  as  fast  and  as  handsomely 
as  you  will. 

Alick  departed.  He  had«  perhaps,  been 
unceremoniously  trimmed.  But  he  is  much 
benefited,  if  only  he  adds  to  the  tail  of  hit 
judgment— as  the  English  judge  learnedly 
remarked,  by  way  of  ohiier  dictum — what 
we  clipped  from  the  wings  of  his  imagiii*- 
tion. 

Alick  is--nobody.  We  mean  that  ha  iff 
nobody  in  particular. 


OORRSSPONDINOB. 

We  insert  a  letter,  unfortunately  ioae 
time  mislaid,  giving  valuable  informatioii 
as  to  Fiteh's  and  Fulton's  deserts  in  tha 
history  of  steam  navigation.  It  is  from 
a  distinguished  contemporsry  observer  and 
actor  in  the  matters  whereof  he  speaks. 

nrcH's  AND  Fulton's  stbam  mavioatiov. 

Snt :— I  have  been  infinitely  amused  by 
your  article  upon  the ''  Reminiscences^  of 
the  cosmopolitan  Nolte  ;  more  so,  even,  than 
by  the  book  itself,  which,  though  amusing 
from  its  very  errors,  contains,  among  many 
"  too  tedious  to  mention,"  one  in  particu- 
lar that,  fh>m  its  relation  to  the  judicial 
history  of  our  State  and  the  Union,  callv 
for  correction.  I  undertake  thhi  task  theP 
more  readily,  from  personal  participatioa 
and  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  matter  in 
question. 

I  refer  to  his  account  of  the  inf  rodndfon  Of 
steam  navigation  upon  our  waters,  the  whole 
credit  of  which  he  gives  to  Mr.  Fulton, 
without  noticing  the  assistance  which  that 
ingenious  and  adroit  mechanician  derived 
from  the  inventions  and  experimento  of  hit 
predecessors.  He  mistekes,  in  the  first 
place,  in  assigning  a  secondary  part  to  tho 
late  Chancellor  Livingston,  in  his  conneo- 
tion  with  Mr.  Fulton  ;  whereas,  it  was  the 
Chancellor  that  first  directed  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Fulton  to  steam  navigation,  and 
furnished  the  pecuniary  means  for  its  suo- 
oessful  establishment,  as  well  as  for  the  pre- 
vious experiments — and  that,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  family  connection  between 
them,  as  Mr.  Nolte  supposes,  but  from  Mr. 
Pulton's  introduction  to  him  at  Pari%  in 
relation  to  his  torpedo  and  catamaran  pro- 
jects, while  Mr.  Livingston  resided  there  ai- 
Minister  from  thi»  country.    Both  Mr.  LU- 
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ingston  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  late 
John  Stevens,  besides,  John  Fitch,  James 
Rnnuey,  and  others^  had  been  engaged  in 
experiments  of  the  kind  long  before 
the  Chancellor's  mission  to  France.  Upon 
Mr.  Fulton's  presenting  himself  in  Paris, 
Jfr.  Livingston,  apprised  of  his  me- 
ohanicai  skill  and  ingenultj,  engaged  him 
to  assist  in  the  experiments  he  was  then 
making  in  steam  navigation  on  the  Seine. 
He  was  aware  that  prior  to  any  of  his  own 
attempts,  John  Fitch  had,  in  tlie  year  1787, 
obtained  exclusive  grants  from  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  to  navi- 
gate their  waters  with  "  the  steamboat  by 
him  lately  invented,^'  provided,  that  within 
one  year,  such  boats  should  be  placed  by 
him  on  those  rivers,  and  whose  speed  should 
not  be  less  than  four  miles  an  hour.  This 
condition  was  performed,  whereupon  the 
State  grants  became  absolutely  vested  in 
Fitch  and  his  representatives.  Abont  the 
same  time,  Rumsey  was  engaged  in  similar 
experiments  upon  the  waters  of  Virginia, 
but  with'  what  result,  does  not  appear. 

Pitch,  who  had  used  a  very  imperfect  en- 
gine, constructed  by  himself,  afterwards 
repaired  to  Europe,  to  avail  himself  of  the 
in^irovements  made  in  that  machine,  in  its 
application  to  other  purposes,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  Having  gained  the  in- 
formation he  sought,  he  was  about  to  em- 
bark on  his  return  home,  when  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  died  at  L'Orient  His  papers, 
plans,  models,  and  drawings,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Moses  Tail,  United  States 
Oonsal  at  that  port,  of  which  Mr.  Livings- 
ton was  informed,  and  sent  Mr.  Fulton  with 
authority  to  receive  them,  and  they  were 
delivered  to  him  accordingly  by  Mr.  Yail. 
Before,  however,  Mr.  Livingston  went  to 
France,  he  had  procured  from  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  in  the  year  1798,  an 
Act  transferring  to  himself  the  exclusive 
right  granted  to  Fitch,  upon  a  representa- 
tion that  the  latter  had  gone  abroad  and 
died,  without  performing  the  condition 

2  ion  which  his  grant  depmded.  The  same 
legation  might  have  been  made  with 
stricter  truth  in  regard  to  Mr.  Livingston, 
who  was  never  able  to  perform  the  similar 
conditions,  till  ou  his  retura  from  France,  he 
had  associated  Mr.  Fulton  in  his  enterprise, 
and  obtained  a  revival  of  his  grant,  which 
had  in  the  meantime  expired,  by  its  own 
limitation,  in  their  joint  names. 

You  will  observe  that  the  grant  to  Fitch 
was  made  before  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Federal  Constitution,  when  the  State  had  a 
right  to  make  it,  while  the  transfer  to  Mr. 
Livingston  was  made,  after  that  Constitution 
had  been  nine  years  in  operation,  and  the 
State  had  surrendered  the  right  to  the  Gene- 


ral Government    It  was  upon  this  ground, 
principally,*  that  the  validity  of  the  State 

grant  was  drawn  in  question,  both  in  the 
ourts  and  Legislature  of  this  State.  Tho 
Chancellor,  Lansing,  decided  against  it ;  but 
his  decree  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Er- 
rors, and  final  judgment  rendered  in  its  far 
vor.  A  compromise,  however,  was  entered 
into  between  the  parties,  by  which  Messrs. 
Livingston  and  Fulton  granted  a  license  to 
their  adversaries  for  the  exclusive  right  of 
steam-navigation  upon  Lake  Champlain| 
upon  condition  of  their  forbearing  to  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
whose  decision  alone  was  final  upon  the 
main  point  in  controversy. 

But  a  memorial  was  subsequently  pre- 
sented to  the  Legblature  at  the  session  ot 
1814,  by  Grovernor  Ogden  of  New  Jersey, 
setting  forth  in  substanee  that  he  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  ferry  between  Elizabeth- 
town,  in  that  State,  and  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  value  of  which  was  destroyed  by 
reason  of  a  license  granted  bv  Messrs. 
Livingston  and  Fulton  to  John  K.  Living- 
ston, for  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the 
intermediate  waters  by  means  of  steam  ;  and 
that  he  had  applied  to  the  State  grantees 
for  a  similar  license,  and  had  been  refnsed. 
He  also  stated,  that  he  was  deterred  from 
venturing  a  steamboat  upon  his  ferry  faj 
the  extraordinary  penalties  given  to  protect 
the.  State  grant,  declaring  it  ipso  facto  for- 
feited to  their  use,  directing  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  issue  an  injunction  for  the 
seizure  of  such  boat,  and  rendering  it  irre- 
pleviable during  a  trial,  thus  in  effect 
awarding  execution  before  judgment,  and 
without  a  trial  He,  therefore,  prayed  relief, 
either  by  an  act,  declaring  that  the  State 
grant  did  not  extend  to  the  conterminous 
waters,  common  to  both  States,  or  by  a 
repeal  of  the  extraordinary  remedies  above 
mentioned,  which,  in  their  operation  closed 
the  doors  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  against  a 
trial  of  his  rights. 

This  memorial  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  William 
A.  Duer,  late  President  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege; the  Hon.  John  Savage,  late  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Young,  afterwards  Canal  Commis- 
sioner and  State  Senator ;  John  H.  Avery, 
Esq.,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Owego;  and 
Bethel  Mather,  a  respectable  merchant  of 
Troy.  It  was  upon  the  hearing  before  thia 
committee  that  the  facts  above  stated  ap- 
peared in  evidence.  A  remonstrance  having 
been  intei*p08ed  by  Messrs.  Livingston  and 
Fulton,  they  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, by  their  counsel,  Messrs.  Emmet 
and  Coldcn ;  while  Governor  Ogden  con- 
ducted the  inquiry  on  his  part  in  person. 


*  AnoUier  fronnd  of  ol^eotlon  to  the  8tat«  grant  had  been  proTiouBly  taken  by  the  Council  of  the  Revision 
In  1796,  when  the  bill  was  sent  up  for  their  approval,  vis. :  that  it  divested  the  right  of  Fitoh,  withoat  proof 
of  the  facts  upon  which  its  forfeiture  was  alleged  to  have  arisen.  But  the  act  passed  the  Legislature,  not- 
vtthstanding  this  ohJeetion,  and  the  question  of  tho  repugnaner  of  the  grant  to  the  OonstltatlOB  wai  DoA 
ralMd  cithw  in  ttie  OeaaoU  or  th«  L^lslatore. 
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From  the  anxiety  of  the  public  to  hear 
the  eTidence  and  argaments  adduced  on 
the  occasion,  the  committee  sat  in  the  Aa- 
aemblj-chamber,  which  was  crowded  to 
overflowing  daring  the  investigation,  by 
members  of  both  houses,  public  officers,  and 
priTate  citizens  of  both  sexes.  The  com- 
mittee were  instructed  to  report  not  only 
the  facts  of  the  case,  but  their  opinion  upon 
them,  and  their  ananimous  opinion  was  de- 
clared adverse  to  the  validity  of  the  State 
grant,  as  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  vested  in  Congress 
exclouve  power  to  secure  the  rights  of 
authors  and  inventors,  and  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  States.  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  collision  between  the  Federal  and 
State  jurisdictions  presented  a  purely  Judi- 
cial question,  they  recommended  merely 
the  repeal  of  an  act  passed  in  1811,  giving 
the  extraordinary  remedies  complained  of 
hy  Governor  O.  to  protect  the  State  grant, 
and  which  formed  no  part  of  the  right 
Tested  in  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fulton. 
The  bill  reported  for  that  purpose  passed 
the  Assembiv,  but  was  defeated  after  a 
long  interval,  and  much  manoeuvering  in 
the  Senate. 

The  State  grantees  were,  nevertheless, 
■o  much  alarmed  that  they  admitted  a  num- 
ber of  men  of  influence  and  capital  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  States  to  participate  in 
the  profits  of  their  monopoly  ;  and  among 
them  the  late  Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  who 
had  appeared — as  has  been  stated,  as  one  of 
their  counsel  before  the  committee.  Upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Fulton,  not  long  after- 
wards, thiagentleman  published  his  ^* Life 
of  Robert  Fulton,"  in  which  he  attacked 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Assemblv 
in  no  measured  terms.  This  called  forth 
an  answer  from  Mr.  Dner,  the  chairman  of 
that  Committee  and  author  of  the  report, 
defending  it  successftilly  from  the  assault 
This  which  was  followed  by  a  *'  Vindication'^ 
of  the  exclusive  right  IVom  Mr.  Colden, 
and  concluded  by  a  **  Reply,"  from  Mr.  Duer, 
which  seems  to  have  been  eoncluBvoe^  in 
more  senses  than  one  \  for  here  the  matter 
rested  between  these  gentlemen,  and  soon 
the  friendly  intercourse,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  this  war  of  pamphlets,  was 
renewed  between  them. 

The  controversy  however,  was  renewed 
by  others.  Governor  Ogden  had  accepted 
»  license  from  Livingftton  and  Fulton  to 
run  a  steamboat  on  his  ferry,  while  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Gibbons,  a  retired  lawyer  of 
great  eminence  who  bad  removed  from  the 
State  of  Georgia  to  Elizabeth  town,  where 
he  had  become  the  proprietor  of  another 
ferry  to  New  York,  but  which  was  worth- 
leas  unless  he  could  place  a  steamboat  upon 
it,  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and  confl- 
dence  in  the  opinions  of  the  NewTork  Com- 
mittee of  1814,  and  more  in  his  own,  as  well 


as  of  great  energy  of  character  and  perse- 
verance in  his  undertakings,  instead  of 
soliciting  a  license  from  our  State  grantees, 
resolved  to  try  the  question  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  their  exclusive  right,  at 
the  risk  of  losing  a  valuable  steamer  by 
venturing  her  into  the  waters  of  New  York. 
He  was  well  assured  that  none  of  its  courts 
would  issne  the  obnoxious  injunction  given 
by  the  Act  of  1811,  repugnant  as  it  was  to 
the  first  principles  of  natural  justice^  And 
he  was  right ;— Chancellor  Kent  granted 
Governor  Ogden,  who  was  the  complainant, 
merely  the  commun-law  ii\j unction,  which 
permitted  him  to  replevin  and  run  his  boat 
upon  giving  security  to  respond  in  damages 
to  the  State  grantees  in  the  event  of  their 
right  bein^  intimately  established. 

The  act  was  carried  proformd,  through 
the  State  Courts,  who  gave  decisions  rimit 
lar  to  that  between  Livingston  and  Fulton, 
and  their  opponents  and  Mr.  Gibbons  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  case  was  argued  at  great 
length  and  with  great  ability  by  the  counsel 
on  both  sides,  and  judgment  pronounced,  in 
accordance  with  the  luminous  opinion  of 
Chief-Justice  Marshall,  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Gibbons,  upon  the  very  flTounds  taken  in 
the  Report  of  the  Comnsltee  of  the  New 
York  Assembly.*  Thus  was  this  great 
question  definitively  settled  in  favor  of 
the  powers  of  Congress  and  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

A  FOEMSB  XBIOUBB  OF  THl  LEOIBLAnnLB. 


LITIR^TURI. 

AMSBaxiks,—Miie-8tone$  in  our  Ufe 
Journey ;  by  Sa.iiu£L  Osgood.  A  series  of 
meditations  upon  several  points  and  periods 
of  human  life.  It  is  written  most  gracefully 
and  pleasantly.  The  introductory  chapter, 
a  short  recapitulation  of  personal  remem- 
brances, is  delightful.  The  personal  remi- 
niscences of  a  kindly  and  intellectual  man 
are  always  pleasant,  and  there  are  very 
few  in  whose  hearts  this  chapter  will  fail  to 
conjure  up  troops  of  memories  of  the  child- 
ish and  youthful  hours  which  were  long 
ago  so  cloudless  and  gay ;  which  now  are 
dimmed  by  the  shades  of  the  thicker  at- 
mosphere into  which  the  storms  of  maturer 
life  have  driven  them. 

Nor  will  the  remainder  of  the  book  prove 
less  suggestive.  Indeed,  that  last  word 
indicates  one  of  its  main  characteris- 
tics. It  is  not  profound  or  exhaustive  ;  it 
was  written  half  as  a  recreation  ;  it  glances 
at  many  topics,  asks  questions,  and  hints  at 


•  Ai  10  WbeatOQ*!  Report^  400,  and  Duer'i  Uetarei  on  the  Oonit.  Jurtap.  of  the  0.  fl.,  pp.  IVT  and  MS. 
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considerations  aboat  each ;  and  all  along, 
the  pages  abound  with  sentences  which  show 
that  they  came  from  a  mind  full  of  fart 
and  elegant  thonght ;  and  which  set  a  haasy 
and  watchful  mind  strajing  off  hither  and 
thither  hi  long,  diverging  trains  of  medita- 
tion or  reverie.  Such  books  are  fruitful ; 
not,  perhaps,  as  furnishing  so  verj  much 
(hut  ready  ripe  for  the  gathering,  or  as  de- 
manding strengthening  ezereme  for  the 
proffered  attainment;  bnt  as  pleasantly 
stimnlatlng  the  reader  to  think  for  himself 
aibout  the  things  which  the  writer  has  ex- 
amined. To  speak  of  a  few  portioM  of  the 
book  singly : 

,  The  renmrfci)  f,40ti  ftf .  on  the  detci- 
•Doies  in  the  present  usual  eonrses  of  theo- 
logical study  are  well-timed  and  most  tnie. 
We  hate  heard  from  the  lips  of  divinity 
students  and  of  clergymen — and  the  sama 
opimon  is  held  by  many  wise  laics— the 
coBfesnon  that  the  seaunary  eourm  Is  nar- 
row, exclusive,  defective,  one-sided.  Air 
things  are,  the  theological  graduate  goes 
forth  to  his  work  in  the  church,  very  little 
better  prepared  ijian  a  landward-bred  sta- 
dent  of  navigation  in  the  books,  who  should 
sadd^ly  be  set  upon  the  qnarterdedc,  llrst 
in  command  of  a  Liverpool  packet  The 
student  of  divinity  learns  logic,  abundance 
of  polemics  and  dogmatics,  and  possesses, 
let  us  admit,  a  heart  warm  with  earnest  love 
to  €rod  and  man ;  he  can  show  where,  in  res- 
pect to  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement,  is 
drawn  the  tenuous  line  between  Orthodoxy 
and  Heresy;  can  distlngaish  a  Snpralapea- 
rian,  a  Sublapsarian,  any  other  Arias,  or 
OBsiao,  from  each  other,  and  firom  tho 
widow  Endive's  horror— that  awfbl  heretlo 
the  Paralipomenon.  Yet  of  practical  wis- 
dom, what  has  he?  What,  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  social  state  of  the  people  wherein 
he  shall  dwell— thehr  temptations  in  basincsB, 
in  politics,  in  pleasure  ?  What,  to  show  hia 
the  actual  living  relations  between  the  un- 
deniable inevitable  hardworking  struggling 
world,  the  (how  successful !)  strife  of  all  to 
avoid  the  apostolio  denunciation  of  worse- 
than-beathenism,  against  those  who  do  not 
provide  for  their  own  famllies,-Hai  this  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  exalted 
spiritnal  inner  life,  hid  with  Christ  in  God, 
angelically  dlsregardful  of  earthly  gain 
or  love,  of  earthly  cross  or  crown,  which 
has  risen,  in  its  divine  beauty,  before  his 
own  soul ;  which  in  his  hours  of  aecresy  with 
God  has  wafted  his  own  soul  up  suck  inft- 
nite  heights  of  heavenly  aspfaration ;  which 
is   the    abiding    power   within    him  to 


strengthen  hUn  in  his  devotion  to  God  end 
his  race?  What  to  furnish  him  with  tke 
kind  words  which  shall  soothe  a  heart  tor- 
tured in  affliction,  or  diesolve  away  lurid 
clouds  of  anger!  His  parish  life  will  be 
haunted  with  petty  squabbles,  deep  grieis, 
empty  exulting  folly,  hateful  selfishness, 
vile  machinations.  These  ugly  spectres 
will  call  horribly  to  their  brethren  in  his 
own  heart ;  and  he  will  be  set  to  fight  the 
foe  both  within  and  without.  And  his  am- 
muttition  is  a  slender  store  of  Greek,  a 
slenderer  of  Hebrew,  Dwight's  (or  other) 
Theology,  whole  on  his  shelves,  skimmed  in 
his  notes,  not  at  all  in  hk  head— «  shingly 
bundle  of  polemic  definitions  and  distlnc* 
fions,  and  half-a-dozen  sennons.  The  old 
Puritan  custom  of  studying  with  established 
and  experienced  ministers  satisfied  this 
need.  It  is  beginning  to  be  suggested 
a^n.  We  hope  that  something  will  he 
appotiited  to  be  performed  by  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  in  the  nature  or  in  the 
stead  of  a  tiiorongh  ministerial  apprentice- 
ship. « 

To  return  to  the  books  befi^e  us,  Mr.  Os- 
good, in  mentioning  (p.  65)  the  late  rapid 
intellectual  and  social  progress  of  Rhode 
Island,  night  well  have  mentioned  the 
name,  or  at  least  have  alluded  to  the  work, 
of  Henry  Barnard.  It  was  in  no  small  de- 
gree owing  to  hit  earnest  and  ardaoue 
labors>-yet  gratefully  remembered  in  that 
State— that  her  Common  Schools  were,  not 
long  since,  set  in  the  way  of  thorough  re- 
generation; and  through  and  with  her 
Common  Schoob  were  reached  and  im- 
proved her  town  libraries,  young  men's  in« 
stitutes,  her  academies  and  colleges,  her 
men  and  women ;  qttod  semper  »ed  meiiue» 

We  notice  that  Mr.  Osgood's  views  upon 
the  education  of  children  into  goodness, 
correspond  not  ill  with  those  so  very  pow- 
erfully advocated  some  years  since,  by  Dr. 
Bushnell. 

A  single  light  shadow  of  alliterative  hit' 
clfulness  hovers  upon  the  book— ten  times 
as  much  would  have  become  affectation — 
in  the  repeated  use  of  the  phrase  "  glee  and 
gloom,"  we  are  unpleasantly  reminded  of 
the  milk  and  water  ''  land  and  sea,  ship 
and  shore"  Ac.,  iterated  to  nauseation,  of 
Mr.  Coltom  Mr.  Osgood  does  not  need 
any  such  claptrap. 

One  more  thought.  The  «  Mile-stones," 
in  common  with  a  well-nigh  universal 
habit  of  thinking,  would  diagrammatiae 
life,  in  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline,  as  a 
curve,  falling  at  its  further  end.    Against 
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Ihis  wa  lolemiilj  pretet  It  is  dlseonragv- 
iiient  ftnd  sorrow,  all  uncalled  for.  Life 
ahoald  be  portrayed  aa  a  neyer-ending  as- 
oent ;  a  ladder  into  beayen.  For  tbe  vaii- 
isbiiig  joj  of  cbildbood,  tbe  deeper  e]dul»- 
ration  and  efferveecent  delight  of  yoiitbi 
tbe  steady  glowing  strength  of  manhood, 
art  i«  torn  replaced  fay  pleasures  of  a 
bigfaer  and  a  higher  kind ;  and  the  strength- 
leaaness  and  slow  defects  of  age  are  more 
than  compeniatedi  if  the  life  has  been  true, 
by  the  growth  of  the  inner  li£e.  That  bist 
period  should  not  be  figured  as  miserably 
recorred  to  earth,  in  sign  of  death,  bnt  as 
tbe  highest  bomaa  aspiration  towards  tbe 
disembodied  life  which  only  can  be  pnre 
life. 

And  80  we  leave  regretfully  a  book 
which  has  charmed  na  with  true  and  beau- 
tifal  thoughts,  slEilfnlly  and  elegantly  set 
We  could  write  very  long  on  the  many 
tfaemee  it  opens. 

— Suit  Water  BubkU§,  by  Hawser 
ItABnMCUis,  is  a  pleasant  collection  of 
little  oautieal  sketches,  of  which  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  several  heretofore.  In  some 
periodical.  There  is  not  a  vulgar  or  pro- 
lane  w(»d  in  the  book,  yet  no  lack  of  ftan. 
The  forecastle-men,  peihape,  are  a  trifle 
super-elegant  in  their  English ;  bnt  that  is 
better  than  the  lingo  larded  with  oaths, 
which  has  dirtied  se  many  pages  of  se»- 
stories.  We  have  aided  our  judgment  in 
this  instance,  by  the  weighty  voice  of  an 
omtieua  curia  of  some  twelve  years  old, 
who  qieaks  confidently  and  strongly  of  the 
excellences  of  tbe  Bubbles. 

— Lemves  from  the  Tree  Jgdraayh  hy 
Mabtba  Ruvsbll.  The  title  is  the  least 
bit  in  the  world  wire-drawn.  Tbe  represen- 
tation ci  Life  by  a  tree  is  but  a  wooden 
notion,  savoring  of  the  coarse  n^ds  and 
dim  perceptions  proper  to  the  hard-handed 
and  thick-skulled  Northmen,  and  to  the 
crabbed  Carlyle.  But  it  is  a  difficult  mat^ 
ter  to  select  just  the  right  title  for  a  book ; 
and  perhaps  we  should  not  have  done  aa 
well  as  Miss  Russell. 

Tbe  book  is  a  republication  of  a  number 
of  sketches  and  tales,  several  of  which  we 
remember  to  have  seen  in  tbe  National  ika. 
The  first—The  Dlaiy— is  the  best.  It  is  a 
woman's  nasrative  of  her  own  love,  and  so 
truly  told,  that  we  half  suspect  the  writer 
trazuferred  some  of  it,  at  least,  from  the 
pages  of  her  own  heart  The  remainder  of 
the  book,  though  not  so  impassioned^  is  well 
and  womanly  done ;  is  quite  as  good  aa 
amtter  so  composed  can  be  eacpeeted  to  be. 


—7^  Wide-Awake  Gift  and  Mkaw- 

Nothing  Token  for  1855,  is,  we  believa, 
the  first  book  professing  to  set  forth  the  Mtb 
and  works  of  *'  Sam.''  We  must,  however, 
except  one  small  volume  which  was  exhibit- 
ed to  us  some  time  since  with  great  secresy, 
as  <'Tbe  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the 
Know-Nothings ;"  and  ?rhich  revealed  to 
our  eager  eyes  a  dozen  pages  of  pure  white 
paper,  together  with  tbe  announcement 
upon  the  third  cover  page,  that  tbe  elephant 
was  to  be  seen  at  Barnum's.  Whether  the 
present  volume  is  intended  as  a  manual  of 
the  Know-Nothing  faith,  and  whether  it  i» 
claimed  that  all  the  matter  within  it  direcrtly 
sanctions  and  supports  tiie  present  praetiot 
of  that  secret  (and  therefore  dishonest  and 
untrustworthy)  organisation,  we  do  not 
know.  We  however  apprehend  no  danger 
from  matter  as  solid  as  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address,  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  the  Constitution  of  tbe  Unitei 
States,  nor  from  matter  so  tenuous  aa  Iba 
newspaper  essays  and  poems  of  which  mttdi 
of  the  rest  of  the  book  consists.  If  all  wor- 
sbippera  at  the  shrine  of  ''Sam"  are  num- 
bered among  tbe  buyers  of  the  book)  • 
large  edition  will  be  called  for. 

~  Wiedmny  Wit,  and  Wkima,  by  Josna 
Banva&d,  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  ancient 
philosophers,  giving,  under  the  name  of 
each,  a  abort  biographical  notice  and  state- 
ment of  remarkable  sayings,  doings  or  doo- 
trlnes  oompiled  apparently  in  haste  ,*  indeed, 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be  extracted.  In  good 
part  from  three  works  whose  names  art 
given.  The  material  doea  not  seem  to  have 
been  even  worked  over  by  Mr.  Banvard ;  ba 
sbonld  have  called  himself  ''  Editor."  TU 
book  might  be  usefhl  as  a  supplement  to 
a  biographical  dictionary. 

^Mmxime  ^f  Waehington;  collected 
and  arranged  by  J.  F.  ScHRonDBR,  D.  D. 
A  maxim  is  defined  aa  aa  established  pro- 
position, or  one  generally  admitted  to  be 
true.  Under  tius  definition,  we  can  hardly 
judge  the  following  to  be  a  maxim: — 
'<  There  must  be  a  faithful  and  pointed  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  every  State,  with  tito 
late  proposals  and  demands  of  Congress, 
or  tbe  meet  fatal  conaeqnenees  will  ensue." 
Or— '<  We  exhibit  the  novel  and  astonish- 
ing spectacle  of  a  whole  people  deliberat- 
ing calmly  on  what  form  of  government 
will  be  most  conducive  to  their  happiness ; 
and  deeidfaig  with  an  unexpected  degree 
.  of  unanimity,  in  favor  of  a  system  whiab 
they  conceive  calculated  to  anawer  the  pm^ 
pcae^"— or  the  foUawing— "Few  gain  bf 
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this  abominable  practice  ;  while  thoasands 
are  iDJored."  "  I  appeal  to  the  archlyes  of 
Congress^  and  call  on  those  sacred  deposits 
to  witness  for  me.''  Neither  can  any  of 
the  frequent  citations,  occupying  each  a 
page  or  more,  claim  to  be  '*  maxims."  A 
maxim,  besides  being  a  generally  admitted 
proposition,  is  expected  to  be  complete  or 
absolute  in  statement,  and  strictly  general 
in  application ;  the  brief  statement  of  a 
universal  principle. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  book  en- 
ables as  to  state  that  it  .contains  thirty-one 
sayings  entitled  to  the  designation  of 
"maxim,"  not  connting  those  which  are 
imbedded  in  extended  quotations  from 
Washington's  writingti  The  book  Is,-  in 
truth,  a  collection  of  shwt  and  long  ex- 
tracts, sometimes  repeated,  firom  the  writ- 
ings of  Washington,  his  letters,  messages, 
addresses,  general  orders,  and  will ;  bear- 
ing in  yery  various  ways,  but  only  ex- 
eeptionaliy  in  an  aphoristic  way,  upon 
yery  various  topics,  for  which  see  the  in- 
dex. 

The  selections  appear  to  be  fairly  ar- 
ranged, and  may  be  very  useful  as  a  com- 
pendious abstract  of  Washington's  opinions, 
in  his  own  words.  No  man's  thoughts  are 
better  worthy  of  consideration  by  Ameri- 
can citizens;  and  the  book  will  be  worth 
owning  by  all  such.  But  the  title  is  a  mia- 
nomer,  and  calculated  to  produce  wrong 
impressions  as  to  the  character  of  the  work. 
We  should  not  have  said  so  much  about  it, 
were  it  not  that,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
book  of  this  character,  we  apprehend  that 
many  buyers  might  find  their  purchase  of 
quite  another  character  than  they  had  sup- 
posed. We  presume  that  Dr.  Schroeder 
himself— than  whom  no  man  is  a  more  cap- 
able judge  of  such  a  question — ^would,  on 
reflection,  agree  with  us. 

— Webster  and  his  Maiterpieees.  By 
Rav.  B.  F.  Tbfft.  We  do  not  think  this  a 
very  valuable  biography  of  Webster,  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  it  describes  him  as 
very  nearly  a  perfect  human  being:  we> 
think,  indeed,  that  it  implies  as  much  as 
that  he  was  tlie  very  greatest  man  that  ever 
lived.  Now,  however  overpoweringly  tran- 
scendent the  magnificence  of  Mr.  Webster's 
iidnd  and  its  productions  within  its  own 
peculiar  empire, — and  there,  none  could  ea- 
teem  him  more  worthily  than  we — it  is  our 
firm  belief  that  his  character  and  life  were 
marred  by  very  great  defects  and  faults, 
and  that  his  aims  were  mournfully  far  from 
being  set,  and  his  sacceflses  firom  behig  ob- 


tained, in  the  noblest  departments  of  human 
effort 

Again :  a  biography  by  a  contemporary, 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things — as  long  as 
men  are  merely  human — be  useful  mainly 
in  furnishing  materials  towards  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  sulject, — ^not  as  accomplishing 
that  estimate  itself.  As  such.  Dr.  Tefll'a 
work  is  and  will  be  useful.  But  discussions 
of  the  political  views  and  circumstances  of 
any  leading  politician,  by  a  contemporary 
to  contemporaries — although,  perhaps,  not 
always  entirely  avoidSible — are  always  (and 
reasonably),  distrusted ;  and,  therefore,  in- 
expedient where  not  absolutely  necea- 
sary. 

So  laudatory  a  biography  as  this  must, 
of  necessity,  be  faulty.  The  true  history  of 
a  man's  life  should  judge  him ;  not  merely 
admire  and  defend  him.  But,  with  this 
exception,  the  narrative  is  praiseworthy. 
It  is  clearly  and  easily  told  ;  and  the  pern- 
sal  of  the  achievements  even  of  so  mighty 
a  man  as  Daniel  Webster  is  a  most  healthy 
stimulant  to  the  rest  of  us  who  never  can 
hope  to  equal  or  to  excel  him.  The  two 
volumes  of  Dr.  Teflt  include  a  judicious 
collection  of  Webster's  most  noted  speeches 
and  orations. 

— The  Art  J  Scenery ,  and  Philosophy  in 
Europe,-  By  the  late  Horace  Bdtxet 
Wallacb,  is  a  tribute,  on  the  part  of 
friends,  to  the  memory  of  a  young  man  of 
remarkable  accomplishments,  cut  off,  un- 
timely, by  the  hand  of  death.  As  such,  it 
is  not  properly  an  object  of  criticisuL  It 
contains  the  records  of  Mr.  Wallace's  opi- 
nions as  they  were  left  in  manuscript,  and 
without  the  last  touches  of  the  paternal 
band.  Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would 
probably  have  modified  some  of  his  judg- 
ments, especially  the  narrow  limits  which 
he  assigns  to  Art,  and  his  singular  views 
of  Gomte's  philosophy;  but,  even  in  the 
imperfect  form  in  which  these  writings  ap- 
pear, they  show  a  mind  of  rare  vigor,  ex- 
quisite sensibility,  discursive  cultivation, 
and  the  noblest  tendencies.  The  essays  on 
the  general  principles  of  art,  with  which 
the  volume  opens,  though  they  embrace 
little  that  will  be  new  to  persons  who  are 
readers  in  this  department  of  philosophy, 
are  written  in  an  earnest  spirit  of  convic- 
tion, and  say  many  things,  incidentally,  of 
the  deepest  import,  and  the  nicest  discern- 
ment. The  warm,  religious  feeling  with 
which  Mr.  Wallace  informs  his  topics,  is 
one  of  his  most  delightful  characteristics 
—relieving  the  most  abstract  research  into 
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principles.!^  a  glow  and  flash  of  emotion. 
His  remarks  oq  the  cathedrals  of  the  Conti- 
nent, exhibit  a  fine  artistic  perception, 
and  a  complete  familinity,  not  only  with 
the  science  of  architecture,  but,  what  is 
more  important,  with  its  poetry.  We  know 
of  no  better  series  of  criticism,  in  the  same 
department,  not  excepting  Raskin's  more 
pretentious  treatment  of  the  matter  in  his 
"Seyen  Lamps  of  Architecture.^'  And, 
we  might  make  a  similar  obserTation  on 
the  sketches  of  the  great  painters,  which 
are  full  of  eloquence,  beauty,  and  profound 
observation.  We  trust  that  this  will  not  be 
the  only  monument  we  are  to  have  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  diligent  culture  and  native  force. 
His  jnends  may  rest  assured  that  they  owe 
it  to  the  world  to  let  us  see  his  other 
papers,  even  though  still  more  unfinished 
tJian  these  of  the  volume  before  us. 

— ^Batabd  T1.YL0R  seems  to  be  as  indus- 
trious a  writer  as  he  is  a  traveller »  for  he 
gives  us  l)ook  after  book,  with  as  much 
facility  as  he  steps  from  California  to 
Cairo,  or  from  Jersey  to  Japan.  His  last 
work.  The  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  includes 
his  journeys  through  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Sicily  and  Spain,  and  is  the  second  of  the 
three  books  in  which  he  proposes  to  com- 
plete his  tour  round  the  world.  India, 
China,  the  {jOO-Choo  Islands  and  Japan,  are 
reserved  for  the  third  and  concluding  vol- 
nnie.  Many  of  the  regions  described  in 
this  volume  have  been  often  before  tra- 
versed, and  Mr.  Taylor  is  enabled  to  say 
little  that  is  novel  in  regard  to  them, 
though  his  own  impressions  are  always 
vivacious  and  freah  ;  but  the  part  relating 
to  the  voyage  ft'om  Aleppo  to  Constantino- 
ple, through  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  has 
not  often  been  explored,  and  is  opened  to 
us  as  a  quite  virgin  field.  Mr.  Taylor's 
eharacterlstics,  as  a  traveller,  we  have  be- 
fore described,  and  we  need,  therefore, 
only  to  mention  the  publication  of  his 
work. 

— Whether  it  was  the  fault  of  the  pub- 
lishers, or  of  some  indiscreet  friends,  that 
Ida  May  was  announced  as  from  the  pen 
of  Mbs.  Stowe,— we  cannot  say  ;  but  that 
announcement  has,  no  doubt,  seriously 
damaged  the  public  estimation  of  the  work. 
All  who  have  taken  it  up,  expecting  to 
find  a  new  Uncle  Tom  in  it,  must  have  been 
seriously  disappointed.  It  is  not  a  work 
without  talent ;  it  is  conceived  with  consi- 
derable vigor,  and  executed  with  ability, 
but  it  is  so  vastly  inferior  to  the  novel  with 
which  it  was  brought  Into  relationi  that  we 


can  hardly  read  it  with  patience.  The 
truthfulness  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, — the 
dramatic  action ;  the  fine  discriminations  of 
character ;  the  alternate  pathos  and  hu- 
mor, are  all  wanting  in  Ida  May,  of  which 
the  plot  is  quite  improbable,  the  characters 
ineffective  and  unnatural,  and  the  story 
simply  romantic.  There  are  several  vigor- 
ous descriptions  in  Irfa,  and  some  scenes 
of  remarkable  power ;  but,  as  a  whole,  we 
find  it  on  a  level  with  the  majority  of 
stories  that  are  published  in  these  days. 
The  writer  would  do  better  with  a  less 
ambitious  aim,  and  a  more  quiet  sphere  of 
incident 

Transulteons.— 4/rq;a,  a  tale  of  Scand  tn> 
via,  already  briefly  noticed,  vol.  iv.  p.  564,  is 
an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  a  young  Danish 
nobleman  who  is  sent,  for  the  repairing  of 
his  patrimony,  to  settle  in  the  wild  region  of 
Finnmark ;  of  his  enterprises  and  achieve- 
ments in  business  and  in  love.  The  translator 
has  not  succeeded  in  escaping  into  "  Eng- 
lish undefilcd,"  from  the  haunting  German 
idioms.  But  they  have  a  quaint  flavor, 
which  is,  perhaps,  not  inappropriate  to  the 
queer  remarks  of  the  shrewd  traders  and 
shepherds  of  the  Northland.  Mr.  Morris 
must  have  recognized  the  Yankee-like  qua- 
lities of  Helgestad,  the  foremost  of  his  cha- 
racters; for  he  gives  him  the  use  of  the 
Yankee  vocable  '*  calculate,"  in  a  way  not 
otherwise  to  be  accounted  for.  "I  calcu- 
late that  you  are  right,"  he  says.  Hel- 
gestad is  a  very  good  Yankee,  indeed — 
better  than  one  could  have  supposed  a  Ger- 
man capable  of  delineating.  The  book  is 
extremely  readable,  and  very  pleasantly 
so,  except  that  several  of  the  good  people, 
as  well  as  the  t>ad,  are  uncomfortably  de- 
stroyed. Afr^ja,  a  cunning,  but  patriotic 
and  noble-hearted  old  Lapland  chief*— a 
curious  parallel,  by  the  way,  with  faia 
striking  Indianisms,  to  Helgestad's  New 
Englandish  financiering — is  burnt  by  judi- 
cial condemnation  for  witchcraft  His  poor 
pretty  little  daughter,  Gula,  hopelessly  in 
love  with  John  Marstrand,  the  hero,  Bjor- 
narne  Helgestad,  hopelessly  in  love  with 
her,  and  Olaf  Yeigand,  ditto  with  the 
heroine,  are  summarily  choked  off  in  the 
Northern  Ocean ;  and  Mortund,  another  of 
Gula's  lovers,  a  young  Lapp,  meant  by  her 
father  for  her  husband,  is,  like  Alexander 
McPherson, 

»  Shot  with  a  bullet 
Plamb  through  his  guUet'* 

This  *'  heroic  practice  "  of  extirpating  all 
persons  who  become  inconvenient  in  the 
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I  of  tin  stofy,  wfthoat,  distinction  of 
•ge  or  mn,  as  a  eultaii  or  a  d«y  remedies 
bis  little  domestic  difficulties,  is  a  most  gra- 
twitowlj  and  onartifttically  mnrderons  prao- 
tiee.    Why,  wlien  the  threads  of  the  ima- 
gined lif^  lie  in  the  writer's  hand,  shonld 
he  wield  the  sanguinary  shears,  when  he 
miglit  weave  them  rather  npon  the  pleasant 
distoffT    When  it  is  precisely  as  easy— 
nnless  to  a  careless  literary  sloven—to  have 
his  story  end  in  sunshine  as  to  overcast  it 
w4th  a  chilly  sunset  storm,  should  he  choose 
the  discomfort  of  the   latter?    There  is 
enough  of  sorrow  in  real  life,  which  we 
cannot  expect  to  shun.    Let  us  have  plea- 
sant scenes  portrayed  in  pictures  and  in 
books.    Sorrow  at  fictitious  distress  is  fit, 
perfaiqW)  to  fill  the  empty  heads  of  indolent 
women-— it  is  certainly  not  fit  for  anything 
or  anybody  ebui    Books  which  end  in  soi^ 
row  are  of  the  same  class  of  untrue  and 
morbid  excitants  with  statues  of  dying  gla- 
diators, pictures  of  deaths  by  famine,  of  the 
flawing  asunder  of  Isaiah,  of  the  roasting  of 
St  Lawrence.    Tliey  are  as  pr<^r  as  an 
anatomical  demonstration,  or  tlie  actual  in- 
fliction of  the  rack,  might  be  in  a  parlor, 
for  the  diversion  of  one's  friends. 

Mr.  Mugge's  murders— they  deserve  no 
other  name— are  a  blemish  to  the  book. 
Tet,  we  doubt  not,  that  many  who  love  to 
drop  a  sympathetic  tear— in  the  parlor,  on 
a  lace  handkerchief— will  disagree  with  us. 
But  in  spite  of  that,  for  some  of  the  good 
people  in  **  Afti^a,''  and  none  of  the  bad, 
come  to  good  fortune,  the  volume  is  very 
readable,  well-written,  and  well-translated. 
^TTteYautk  of  Madame  deLonguewUU. 
Ttamlaied  from  the  French  of  Victor 
Couein,  By  F.  W.  Rioord.*  Translation  is 
a  work  which  all  think  easy,  but  which 
very  few  can  do.  It  is  not  snflk^ient  to 
ftamish  literal  equivalents,  word  by  word, 
for  the  matter  of  the  original  Nor  is  it 
even  neoessaiy,  or  always  allowable,  to  re- 
tain the  structure  of  the  sentences,  or  of 
the  paragraphs.  The  office  of  the  translar 
tor  is  to  render  the  foreign  thought  into 
the  native  thought :  and,  to  that  end,  t&e 
garments  of  the  languages  must  be  alto> 
getb^  and  entirely  exchanged.  This  de- 
mands acquaintance  not  only  with  the  mere 
relative  lexicography  of  the  two  tongues, 
but  widi  the  genius  and  style  of  thought 
peculiar  to  each,  and  the  equivalent 
thoughts  in  each. 

In  these  respects  Mr.  Ricord  is  hardly 
prepared  for  the  work  of  translation.  A 
strong  Frenob  odor— if  the  ezpressloii  is 


allowable— pervades  the  volume.  TUs  de- 
fect makes  the  perusal  of  the  book  unsatio- 
factory ;  inasmni^  as  English  words,  in 
French  idioms,  communicate  to  the  great 
mass  of  English  readers  only  indistinct 
ideas. 

Aside  from  the  merely  literary  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  book,  it  possesses  a  certain 
kind  and  degree  of  interest,  as  portraying 
the  empty,  bustling,  frivolous,  useless  life 
of  the  upper  classes  in  France,  during  the 
tangled  disturbances  of  the  long  minority 
of  Louis  XIY.,  and  the  selfish  and  vicious 
administration  of  Riehelieu  and  Maaarin. 
Although  Madame  de  Longueville  is  se- 
lected as  the  central  personage  of  the  book, 
the  disconnected  sketches  of  her  unprinci- 
pled and  dissipated  life  are  quite  eqaaled. 
in  importance  by  the  maaws  of  detail  about 
men  and  women  now  as  instgnifioant  and 
uninteresting  as  Msdame  de  Moatbazon, 
Mademoiaelle  de  Vigean,  and  that  Duke 
d'Enghien,  who  won  early  fame  by  gaining 
the  bloody  fight  of  Rocroy,— people  heard 
of  in  Madame  de  Sevigne's  letters,  but 
about  whom  nobody  now  cares  a  pin.    Nor 
are  the  heartless  and  wicked  intrigues  of 
these  empty-headed  people  made  any  plea- 
santer  by  the  truly  French,  indifferent,  and 
matter-of-fact  manner  in  which  M.  Cousin 
has  narrated  them.    He  takes  it  as  a  thing 
right  in  itself,  and  altogether  of  course, 
that  young  women  should  marry  decrepit 
old  men,  if  their  parents  choose ;  and  that, 
afterwards,  they  should   have   as   many 
lovers  as  they  wish,  to  comfort  themselves. 
NcMT  has  he  any  oomment  to  offer,  or  even 
a  disapprobatory  word  upon  the  base  mnr- 
ders,  called  duels,  which  destroyed. — within 
a  few  years — nine  hundred  of  the  gaUantest 
gentlemen  of  France ;  the  robberies,  false- 
hood, greedinesi  and  selfishness  which  were 
the  entire  foul  atmosphere  in  which  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Court  of  Anne 
of  Anstria  lived  and  moved.    We  cannot 
count  it  any  great  advantage  to  American 
literature  tiiat  it  is  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  such  books. 

UEFaiKTa.— History  of  the  CrusodoB,  By 
Major  Progtob.  1  vol.,  12  mo.  Hildreth . 
has  occupied — ^in  narrating  the  events  of 
seventy  years  in  the  life  of  one  nation — four 
or  five*  times  as  much  spaoe  as  Ma^or  Proc- 
tor has  used  in  the  history  of  all  Christen- 
dom, and  the  greatest  empires,  of  Hea- 
thenism, for  three  hundred  years. 

So  compressed  a  work  can  be  little  moro 
than  a  summary :  and  Mr.  Proctor's  is  a 
dear  and  ooaprehensivo  somnary  of  the 
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history  of  the  Crusades,  derived,  ia  consU 
derabie  part,  as  he  hoaestlj  aoknowledges, 
from  Mill,  Gibbon,  and  other  modern  writers 
on  the  period.  We  will  take  the  liberty 
here  of  soggesting  a  still  shorter  abstract 
of  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  la  which 
each  Crusade  is  localized  by  its  main  oba« 
racterlstic,  in  such  a  way  that  the  nume- 
rous class  whose  memories  cannot  hold  a 
bald  figured  date,  may  cling  by  a  chain  of 
associations.    Our  list  is  as  follows : — 

Abortive  mobbish  expeditions,  about  1096, 
not  counted  as  Crusades,  under  Walter  the 
Penniless.  Peter  the  Hermit,  Gottschalk  the 
German  Monk,  and  the  goat  and  goose  \  de- 
struction of  the  whole  crew. 

First  Crusade,  1006 ;  taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Latin  Kingdom  there. 

Second,  1147 ;  ei«cti«  of  principalities 
of  Antioch  and  Edessa. 

Third,  1IS9  ;  nothing  at  alL 

Fourth,  1202;  Latin  Empire  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

Fifth,  1217 ;  free  access  to  Jerusalem. 

Sixth,  1238 ;  Jerusalem  in  possession  of 
Christians. 

Seventh,  1246 ;  defeat  and  captivity,  in 
Egypt,  of  Louis  IX.  of  France. 

Eighth ;  death  of  Louis,  in  Tunis ;  abor- 
tive expedition,  into  Palestine,  of  Edward 
II.  of  England. 

The  profuse  insertion  of  wretched  wood- 
oats  is  a  great  blemish  to  a  really  valuable 
and  well-written  book.  And,  aside  from 
the  miserable  execution  of  these,  they  are 
calculated  to  operate  as  impositions  upon 
.  the  innocent.  What  propriety  is  there  in 
pretonding  to  fUmish  portraits,  either  of 
the  face,  dress,  or  outfit  of  Mohammed, 
Zingis  Khan,  Bondocdar,  Alexius  Comne- 
nw,  or  Theodore  Lascaris  ?  These  absurd 
timings  continually  remind  us  of  the 
pictured  forms  of  Ahasuerus,  of  Xerxes,  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  New  England  Pri- 
mer, and  are  precisely  as  reliable.  These 
pictures  go  to  degrade  the  book  to  the  level 
of  those  diluted  concoctions  which,  under 
the  name  of  Pictorial  Histories  and  the  like, 
within  a  few  years  deluged  the  country. 
In  the  name  alike  of  truth  and  honesty,  we 
enter  a  solemn  protest  against  this  qiost  un- 
pleasant practice,  which  sins  both  in  omis- 
sion and  commission.  It  canaot  give  us  a 
right  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  men 
and  things  in  question;  and,  further,  it 
does,  in  fact,  give  us  a  wrong  one. 

— Synonyms  oftheJ^Tew  Te$tament,  by 
RicHASLD  Chbksvix  Tbsnch,  is  a  neat  little . 
volume  of  260  pages,  oniform  with  the  au- 


thor's two  other  books,  on  Prorerbe  and  on 
the  Leesoos  of  Words.  It  is  a  carefhl  dis- 
cussion of  the  distinctions  among  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  Greek  synonyms  in  the 
New  Testament.  Of  its  precise  practical 
value  to  the  student  of  the  mixed  and  intri- 
cate dialect  of  the  Testament,  we  cannot 
speak.  But  the  book  is  one  of  a  compara- 
tively new,  and  positively  valuable  charac- 
ter. The  cautious  examination  and  compari- 
son of  such  expressions  as  are  here  discussed, 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  valuable  new  truths 
upon  the  verbal  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

— A  more  timely  scientific  work  could 
not  appear  than  that  just  issued  by  H 
Bailli^re,  of  No.  290,  Broadway ,~we  mean 
Latham's  Races  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
It  is  a  complete  and  accurate  account  of  all 
the  varieties  of  people  dwelling  under  tiie 
protection  of  the  Russian  government,  in- 
cluding all  those  who  have  been  conquered 
by  the  dominant  race,  or  absorbed  into  ite 
body.  It  is  founded  upon  the  great  ethno- 
logical and  statistical  map  of  Russia,  w^uoh 
was  published  by  the  Imperial  Geographl* 
cal  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  year 
18S2.  Few  men  are  more  competent  to 
write  on  the  subject  than  Dr.  Latham,  well- 
known  for  his  "  English  Language,"  his 
"Varieties  of  Men,"  and  his  "  Ethnological 
Notes  to  the  Germania  of  Tacitus.''  A 
colored  map  of  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  distinguishing  the  several  tribes, 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work, 
which,  also,  constitutes  a  second  volume 
of  Norris's  Ethnological  Series. 
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DIPLOMACY    AND    C  A  N  N  0  N-B  AL^  S,  ' 

THE  DCFERUL  OAME  IN  EX7R0FI. 


THE  calendar  has  completed  a  fall 
cycle,  since  the  "game  of  kings"  was 
again  commenced  in  Europe.  Slowly, 
bat  steadily,  the  great  players  have 
brought  oat  their  forces,  and  calmly  and 
deliberately  strengthened  themselves  for  - 
a  long  and  desperate  straggle.  The 
world  has  looked  With  the  deepest  inte- 
rest at  the  magnitade  of  preparation,  the 
magnificent  displays  of  power,  and  the 
wonderfal  development  of  resources  by 
the  Western  Powers,  contrasted  with 
the  sluggish  movements  and  stubborn 
and  dogged  self-reliance  of  their  great 
enemy.  Toung  America  and  its  kin- 
dred spirit  everywhere,  has  scarcely 
been  able  to  restrain  its  impatience  at 
these  cautious  and  deliberate  movements, 
and,  like  tlie  spectator  of  other  and 
smaller  games,  has  been  constantly  over- 
looking the  board,  hurrying  the  players, 
suggesting  all  manner  of  wise  or  foolish 
experiment,  and  restraining  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  the  appetite  for  blood 
and  carnage  which  its  own  fevered  con- 
dition has  created. 

And  still  the  game  has  moved  grandly 
on.  The  giants  have  awakened  slowly, 
bat  refreshed  by  their  long  sleep,  and 
have  gathered  together  their  old  armor, 
and  polished  and  sharpened  their  bat- 
tle-axes, and  examined  and  strength- 
ened every  joint  in  their  harness, 
with  a  deliberation  that  proved  at 
ODce  that  they  appreciated  fully  the 
magnitude  of  the  contest  in  which  they 
were  to  engage,  and  the  ability  and 
courage  of  the  enemy  they  were  to 
oppose.  The  flippant  scribblers  for  the 
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pre^  have  saeored/H  h  trnef  &i  the  sup- 
posed inferiority  of  Russia^  and  kept  up 
tl^oir  courage  ^nd  fanDcd  tbe  war  spirit 
of  her  enemies  by  l>oastfal  pre^lictions 
of  vic^tories  won  without  a  struggle,  and 
trlumplis  80  easUy  obtained  as  to  bo 
shorn  tvf  their  rdlae.  Bat,  with  all 
their  niistakea— And  they  have  been  nei- 
ther few  nor  small^ — the  allied  nations 
have  not  m&de  that  great  one^  of  under-  , 
vaJuiDg  the  enemy  they  were  to  en- 
counter. 

Tbe  war  bavitig  began,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  the  appearanoe  of  inde- 
oiHion  or  hesitation,  wliile  time  should 
be  gained  to  make  those  vast  prepa- 
rations that  were  indispensable  for  its 
successful  prosecution.  For  this  pur- 
pose, far  more  than  with  any  expecta- 
tion of  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the 
difficulties,  negotiations  have  been  car- 
ried on— congresses  held — meetings  be- 
tween royal  nobodies  arranged,  and  dl 
the  machinery  of  continentaf  diplomacy 
brought  into  the  fullest  action.  The 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  history 
of  all  this  manoBuvering  to  be  written ; 
but  if  either  of  the  great  actors  in  it 
shall  preserve  the  record  in  detail,  it 
will  exhibit,  when  it  shall  be  brought 
forth  to  astonish  another  age,  a  degree 
of  duplicity,  an  extent  of  chicanery,  an 
amount  of  cunning,  and  a  succession  of 
blunders,  that  has  not  been  excelled,  if 
equalled,  on  tbe  earth,  since  the  day 
when  the  Arch  Enemy  first  commenced 
teaching  diplomacy  to  man. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  Western 
Europe  to  arrogate  to  itself  a  superiority 
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over  the  Eastern  nations,  so  great  as  to 
be  nnqneslionable,  in  sJl  the  refinements 
of  life.  In  letters — ^general  diffusion  of 
intelligence — quickness  of  perception, 
and  high  mental  culture,  they  have 
claimed  a  pre-eminence  so  decided  as  to 
distance  competition;  and,  wrapping 
themselves  complacently  in  the  mantle 
of  their  own  self-conceit,  have  looked 
down  with  haughty  oondespension  on 
the  inferiority  of  their  neighbors.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  sliow  that  in 
the  negotiations  preceding  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  feathers  of  national 
vanity  were  sadly  ruffled  ;  and  the  phi- 
losophic historian  may  yet  deduce  from 
it  anew  the  old  truth,  that  wars  more 
frequently  originate  in  the  bad  temper, 
passions,  weakness,  or  caprice  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  avoid  them,  rather 
than  from  any  real  difficulty  about  their 
ostensible  cause.  But  the  errors  that 
preceded  and  rendered  the  war  inevit- 
able, were  but  "trifles,  light  as  air," 
when  contrasted  with  the  greater  blun- 
ders that  have  been  committed  during 
the  last  year. 

From  the  beginning,  it  has  been  appa- 
rent alike  to  parties  and  lookers  on,  that 
the  alliance  of  Austria  and  Prussia  was 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  belli- 
gerents. If  they  should  join  their  power  • 
to  that  of  Russia,  French  vanity  and 
English  self-conceit  were  alike  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  it  would  give  the 
contest  a  character  of  equality  more 
satisfactory  to  the  lovers  of  a  fair  fight, 
than  to  their  hopes  of  easy  and  speedy 
victory.  By  bringing  the  war  to  tlio 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  it  would  compel  one 
of  them,  at  least,  to  drink  of  the  cup  it  had 
helped  to  drug,  and  by  reviving  the  recol- 
lection of  the  time  when  eastern  armies 
had  quartered  further  to  the  westward  of 
that  famous  river  than  it  was  pleasant  to 
contemplate,  would  suggest  to  its  imperial 
usurper,  considerations  in  reference  to 
a  repetition  of  that  mode  of  occupancy 
of  his  royal  residences,  vastly  more  pos- 
sible than  agreeable.  History  and  ex- 
perience had  alike  taught,  that  semi- 
barbarians  were  troublesome  visitors  for 
luxury  and  refinement,  and  that  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  the  Hussars 
of  the  Danube,  though  but  picturesque 
features  in  Eastern  landscapes,  assumed 
a  somewhat  different  and  vastly  less 
satisfactory  aspect,  when  their  horse- 
tails streamed  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

But,  if  the  alliance  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  could  be  secured  to  the  Western 
Powers,  it  would  transfer  the  seat  of 


war  to  the  East,  and  expose  the  whole 
western  frontier  of  their  enemy  to  their 
attacks.  The  woret  horrors  of  the  con- 
troversy they  had  provoked  would  bo 
spared  to  their  own  subjects,  and  tho 
wiiirlwind  that  was  to  come  from  the 
wind  they  had  sown,  would  be  reaped 
by  others.  Oh  1  it  was  a  crafty  device, 
but  not  original  with  them.  It  was,  at 
least,  as  old  as  i£sop,  and  the  fable  of 
the  monKey  and  the  cat  had  long  since 
demonstrated  its  practical  advantages  in 
all  cases  where  it  could  be  carried  out. 
The  wiles  of  diplomacy  make  good 
progress  so  long  as  they  are  not  seen  or 
counteracted.  But,  Russia  was  as  keen- 
ly sensible  as  they  were,  of  the  import- 
ance of  securing  this  alliance,  and  as 
active  and  more  successful  in  its  efforts 
to  obtain  it.  But  the  alliance  she  de- 
sired was  not  that  of  active  co-opera- 
tion, hut  of  "  masterly  inactivity,"  and 
her  object  was  not  to  array  her  neigh- 
bors against  her  enemies,  but  to  use 
them  rather  to  mislead  and  embarrass 
them.  This  will  become  perfectly  appa- 
rent from  a  slight  glance  at  her  own 
position. 

Ko  other  power  is  so  self-existent  and 
self-sustaining  as  Russia.  Extending 
from  the  mild  parallels  of  southern  Eu- 
rope to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
she  embraces  within  herself  the  produc- 
tions of  almost  every  clime,  and  the  ma- 
terial for  a  domestic  commerce  equal  to 
all  the  wants  of  her  people.  With  an 
overflowing  population — agricultural  re- 
sources boundless  and  well  developed — 
defended  on  the  north  three-quarters  of 
the  year  by  the  "  frozen  mail"  of  im- 
penetrable winter — on  the  south  by  the 
dangerous  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea — 
its  vast  distance  from  her  enemies,  and 
the  stupendous  fortifications  that  crown 
its  coast — ^unapproachable  from  the  east 
— it  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  from  the 
west  that  she  can  be  attacked  with  any 
possibility  of  doing  her  any  serious  in- 
jury. Her  ports  could  be  blockaded,  it 
is  true!  But  what  then?  By  cutting 
off  the  exportation  of  her  vast  surplus  of 
wheat—greater  than  that  of  all  Europe 
beside — ^her  enemies,  accustomed  to  de- 
pend upon  it  for  bread  for  their  own 
people,  would  be  starving  themselves^ 
while  by  its  accumulation  at  home,  the 
price  would  be  lowered — universal  cheap- 
ness and  plenty  would  thus  more  than 
compensate  the  masses  for  the  other 
losses  they  might  sustain,  and  the  gov- 
ernment itself  would  be  enabled  to  feed 
its  increased  military  force  at  so  much 
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Iqs3  expense,  as  to  be  a  gainer,  rather 
than  a  l(»ser  bj  the  blockades. 

It,  instead  of  blockading,  the^t  capture 
the  ports,  the  result  would  be  yet  more 
disastrous  to  the  invaders.  They  would 
batter  down  stone  walla,  that  could  be 
rebuilt  from  the  same  materials  when 
the  war  was  ended,  but  where  would  be 
the  vastly  more  expensive  "wooden 
walls,"  that  they  must  sacrifice  in  every 
such  attack?  Where  the  hecatombs  of 
brave  men,  that  would  be  offered  up  at 
every  step  from  the  construction  of  the 
first  parallel  to  the  last  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter in  the  "imminent  deadly 
breach,"  and  whose  expiring  cry  of  ago- 
ny would  thrill  through  tiie  heart  of 
brethren  at  home,  and  make  the  soul  of 
the  nations  slirink  from  the  further  pro- 
secution of  the  hell-born  struggle? 
Whence  would  come  the  many  millions 
of  treasure  that  such  far-off  and  difGicult 
operations  would  require,  and  that,  added 
to  indebtedness  already  so  vast  that  the 
mind  trembles  as  it  attempts  the  enu- 
meration of  the  figures  that  express  it, 
jnust  secure  national  bankruptcy  as 
anotlier  of  the  fruits  of  the  bloody 
game  ?  And  when  in  the  suspension  of 
business,  the  interruptions  of  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  trade,  the  cutting  off 
of  a  part,  and  the  diminution  of  all  the 
foreign  demand  for  their  productions, 
the  manufacturers  shall  be  compelled  to 
suspend  their  operations,  and  the  spin- 
dles of  Manchester  shall  cease  their  revo- 
lutions, and  the  looms  of  Lyons  shall  be 
idle,  and  the  thousand  thousands  that 
they  now  feed  shall  gather  together  with 
sunken  and  haggard  visages,  on  which 
hunger  has  preyed  until  it  has  taught 
les.H>ns  that  only  hungry  men  can  learn, 
and  their  deep,  despairing  cry  for '  hread^ 
shall  ascend  to  heaven,  will  they  be 
quieted  and  sent  back  peaceably  and  con- 
tentedly to  their  starving  families,  by 
the  assurance  that  all  the  bloody  battles 
that  have  been  fonght,  the  gallant  fleets 
that  have  been  destroyed,  the  millions 
of  money  squandered,  and  the  hosts  of 
noble  men  sacrificed,  have  all  been  to 
demolish  a  few  forts  that  were  worth 
notliing  after  they  were  captured,  that 
tiiey  might  tlie  more  effectually  prevent 
Russia  from  sending  them  the  food  for 
which  they  were  dying,  and  from  pur- 
chasing the  manufactures  that  would 
liave  supplied  the  means  to  pay  for  it  ? 

The  time  has  been  when  all  these  na- 
tural results  of  war  would  have  been  en- 
countered by  the  English  and  French 
uations,  and  if  now  borne  without  repin- 


ing, would,  in  a  just  cause,  have  been 
submitted  to,  to  the  end.  But  it  was 
before  forty  yeard  of  peace  had  followed 
half  a  century  of  carnage,  and  in  its  con- 
trasts as  well  as  in  the  burdens  it  found 
itself  compelled  to  bear,  bad  taught  the 
masses  their  true  interest  and  their 
power.  They  now  rule  whenever  they 
are  aroused  and  exercise  their  strength, 
and  when  want  stalks  through  the  land, 
and  ranges  them  under  his  banner,  he 
will  become  a  leader,  powerful  enough  to 
shake  to  the  foundation  every  war-wora 
and  tottering  throne. 

It  is  now  entirely  apparent  that  the 
interest  of  Russia  is  to  prolong  the  war. 
Acting  only  on  the  defensive,  her  opera- 
tions at  home  are  conducted  with  vastly 
less  expense  than  those  of  her  enemies. 
The  disbursements  for  the  support  of  her 
armies  are  all  made  among  her  own 
people,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  send- 
ing abroad  so  large  a  proportion  of  die 
capital  of  a  country  are  tlius  averted 
from  her,  while  they  fall  with  the  great- 
est severity  upon  her  foes.  Every  sol- 
dier lost  can  be  replaced  by  another,  and 
hardly  be  missed,  while  the  ranks  of  the 
hostile  forces  can  only  bo  filled  at  a  sao- 
rifice  of  time  and  money  so  great,  that 
every  victory  becomes  in  its  consequen- 
ces a  defeat.  Nicholas  has  only  to  re- 
main on  the  defensive  until  they  are  ex- 
hausted by  their  bootless  triumphs,  to  be 
able  to  present  to  the  world  the  new 
spectacle  of  the  vanquished  dictating 
terms  of  peace  to  the  victors. 

It  is  idle  to  deny  the  Czar  the  posses- 
sion of  great  sagacity  and  ability.  That 
he  does  not  comprehend  fully  tlve  relative 
position  of  his  neighborf*,  his  enemies, 
and  himself,  is  a  supposition  not  now  to 
be  entertained.  He  has  no  present  need 
of  the  assistance  of  Austria  and  Prus.sia, 
as  he  can  exhaust  his  enemies  more 
rapidly  without,  than  witli  their  aid. 
He  would  much  rather  that  they  should 
be  husbanding  their  resources — strenj;th- 
ening  themselvee  commercially  and  finan- 
cially— enlarging  and  drilling  their  armies 
and  protecting  him  by  their  neutrality, 
than  to  be  obliged  to  defend  their  terii- 
tories  as  well  as  his  own,  and  furnish 
the  "  sinews  of  war"  for  their  troops,  in 
addition  to  the  armies  of  Russia?  If 
they  enter  the  struggle  as  his  allies,  they 
lose  their  financial  strength  with  the 
capitalists  of  Europe,  and  he  must  supj'ly 
the  funds  that  they  would  be  unabk*  to 
procure  anywhere  else.  So  long  a^;  l«e 
knows  he  can  trust  them,  he  had  far 
rather  that  they  should  be  coquetting 
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with  his  enemies — borrowing  their 
tnoney— embarrassing  their  counsels — 
•owing  the  seeds  of  discord  and  distmst 
among  them,  and  feigning  hostih'ty  to 
him,  than  to  have  all  the  aid  that  all  the 
resources  of  the  two  kingdoms  could 
possibly  giT«  him.  And  when  this 
course  of  policy  shall  be  played  out,  and 
the  Western  Powers,  duped  by  their 
hopes  and  blinded  by  their  fears,  shall 
have  been  led  on,  until  the  embarrass- 
ment and  ruin  that  follow  in  the  track 
uf  irar  shall  reach  them,  then  from  the 
signal  at  the  fountain-head  of  Absolut- 
ism, the  hollow  disguise  will  be  thrown 
off,  and  a  million  fk'esh  and  well-dis- 
olpliaed  troops  will  be  wlieeled  into  line 
with  the  armies  of  Holy  Russia,  and 
backed  by  the  unexhausted  resources  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  will  be  marching 
ouick-step  towards  the  setting-sun,  at 
the  rery  moment  that  sleepy  diplomatists 
there  will  be  dozing  over  some  new  plan 
to  Beoure  the  cooperation  of  the  German 
SiKtes. 

But  if  the  policy  of  Russia  is  so  ap- 
parent, tliat  of  Austria  and  Prussia  has 
been  from  the  beginning  equally  clear : — 
To  stimulate  the  controversy,  yet  have 
IK>  part  in  it,  was  their  first  great  object, 
and  if  they  were  unable  entirely  to  avoid 
it  themselves,  then  to  give  it  such  a 
direction  as  would  secure  an  ultimate 
triumph  to  Russia,  the  mighty  cost  of 
which  should  weaken  her  greatly,  and 
at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  claim 
that  she  owed  it  to  them.  These  were 
great  objects,  to  be  attained  only  by 
boundless  duplicity  and  perfidy,  and 
they  who  undertook  it  were  apt  scholars 
in  the  school  where  such  treacherous 
lessons  are  learned.  That  these  have 
been  and  are  their  real  springs  of  action, 
the  &cts  abundantly  prove. 

The  most  careless  observer  could  not 
fiiil  to  see  that  the  protracted  wars  of 
Napoleon  the  First  had  operated  with 
most  severity  upon  the  German  States, 
while  the  long  peace  that  had  followed 
had  developed  the  resources  and  in- 
creased the  strength  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia  so  much  more  rapidly,  that 
ihe  day  was  not  far  distant  when  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  must  be  content  to  take 
rank  as  second-rato  powers.  If,  there- 
fore, they  could  stimulate  this  war 
between  their  great  rivals,  and  avoid 
it  themselves,  diplomacy  would  have 
achieved  one  of  its  greatest  triumphs, 
and  they  could  look  with  all  confidence 
to  the  fiendish  ally  they  had  invoked  to 
exhaust  the  resources,  crush  the  pro- 


sperity, and  humble  the  power  whose 
growth  they  feared.  Most  shrewdly 
have  they  played  their  game.  Pretend- 
ing in  the  first  instance  to  side  with 
Russia,  they  supported  and  sustained  its 
emperor  until  he  had  committed  himself 
too  far  to  retreat  with  honor.  When 
England  and  France,  witnessing  the  firm 
attitude  of  the  Ozar,  and  shrinking  from 
a  war  in  which  so  little  of  principle  was 
involved,  seemed  to  waver  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  positions  they  had  taken, 
Austria  all  at  once  had  discovered  that 
her  interests  and  theirs  were  identical, 
and  that  it  was  hardly  more  that  was 
wanting  than  the  formalities  of  an  al- 
liance which  already  existed  in  fact. 
The  statesmen  of  Western  Europe  had 
ft'om  the  beginning  been  impressed  with 
the  belief,  that  Nicholas  would  not  at- 
tempt, sinele-handed,  to  sustain  a  war 
in  which  all  the  other  great  powers  were 
united  against  him.  Fortined  now  by 
the  supposed  adhesion  of  the  Central 
States,  they  regained  the  courage  they 
had  previously  lost,  and  assumed  again 
the  dictatorial  tone  to  which  Austria 
well  knew  the  Russian  bear  would  never 
submit. 

Thus  the  controversy  began,  yet  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  were  not  quite  ready  to 
"let slip  the  dogs  of  war"  themselves. 
They  preferred  to  be  spectators  rather 
than  participants  in  the  costly  and  bloody 
game.  Yet  it  was  necessary  that  the 
show  of  negotiation  should  be  kept  up, 
and  the  eager  anxiety  of  the  belligerents 
rendered  it  by  no  means  difficult  for  the 
shrewd  old  diplomatists  tliat  had  learned 
their  craft  under  Mettemich,  to  play 
alternately  upon  their  hopes  and  fears, 
and  to  find  in  the  ever-changing  phases 
of  the  noffotiations  abundant  pretexts 
for  the  delays  they  desired.  How  the 
grim  and  significant  smiles  of  contempt 
must  have  nitted  over  the  iron  visages 
of  those  old  greybeards,  as  they  played 
thus  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  the  in- 
experienced imbecility  that  represented 
the  one,  and  the  timid  old  fogyism  that 
guarded  the  honor  of  the  other  of  their 
would-be  allies. 

Perhaps  the  whole  history  of  diplo- 
macy cannot  furnish  a  greater  triumph, 
or  one  followed  by  more  momentous 
results.  Had  the  diplomatists  of  France 
and  England  been  equal  to  the  emergency 
in  which  they  were  placed,  they  could 
not  have  failed  to  see  that  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  three  Eastern  powers  were, 
as  against  them,  necessarily  identical— 
that  Austria  and  Prussia  had  nothing  tc 
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fear  from  Rossia^  bat  eyerythiDg  from 
them ;  that  ihey  ooqld  not  take  an  active 
part  in  the  war  without  aotaal  ruin^  bnt 
that  8o  long  as  it  only  raged  aronnd 
them^  it  was  protecting  and  enriching 
them;  that  as  all  governments  are  sel- 
fish, and  ahsolnte  ones  supremely  so,  it 
was  at  least  possible  that  they  were 
husbanding  their  resources  and  augmeat- 
ing  their  armies  only  to  be  **  in  at  the 
death,"  and  that  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  it  was  utterly  impossible  that 
the  tyrants  whose  aid  they  sought  should 
not  secretly  sympathize  with  their  relar 
tive,  neighbor,  and  friend,  or  that  they 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  really 
desire  the  success  of  their  arms,  or  an 
alliance  with  them  upon  any  terms.  The 
great  men  who,  half  a  century  ago 
occupied  their  places,  would  have  died 
with  mortification  and  chagrin  had  they 
been  guilty  of  hslf  so  great  a  blunder. 

It  has  been  frequently  said,  that  it  is 
as  easy  for  Russia  as  for  the  Westera 
powers  to  arouse  Hungary  and  Italy. 
They  who  hazard  such  an  opinion  can' 
hardly  have  reflected  much  upon  it.  Of 
all  t))e  governments  of  the  earth  claim- 
ing to  be  Ohristian,  Russia  has  the  least 
sympathy  with  any  movement  having 
for  it3  object  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  the  most 
reason  to  fear  the  spread  of  democratic 
ideas  among  them.  Unhesitating,  abject 
obedience,  is  the  keystone  of  all  its 
power,  and  it  cannot  become  the  pro- 
pagandist of  liberal  principles,  or  the 
fomentor  of  resistance  to  legitimate 
auUiority  anywhere  .without  teaching 
its  own  people  a  lesson  that  would  shake 
Its  throne.  Its  security  has  hitherto 
been  in  its  ability  to  keep  these  great 
exciting  elements  at  a  distance,  and  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  have  been  the  ^*  cardan 
9anitaira^^  that  has  protected  it  from 
infection,  and  kept  the  political  pestilence 
frt>m  its  borders.  When  Hungary  made 
its  gallant  struggle,  the  epidemic  came 
too  near,  and  it  was  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  not  love  for  Austria,  that 
brought  the  Cossacks  to  her  aid. 
Russia  could  as  well  put  arms  and  news- 
papers in  the  hands  of  her  own  serfs,  as 
in  those  of  the  people  of  Hungary,  and 
would  do  the  one  quite  as  willingly  as 
the  other. 

But  supposing  this  were  not  so,  and 
that  Russia  should  be  insane  enough  to 
wish  to  pull  down  the  only  other  sup- 

Sorters  of  absolutism,  and  to  establish 
emocratic  governments  in  their  stead : 
How  is  she  to  do  it  f    Will  Mazzini  or 


Eossath  take  service  under  her  auspices 
for  such  a  purpose  ?  Not  only  are  they 
domiciled  with  her  enemies,  but  they 
hate  her  with  a  hatred  scarcely  lees  than 
that  they  cherish  for  Austria  itself. — 
Even  if  they  were  willing  to  use  any 
means  that  promised  to  advance  the 
interests  of  their  respective  countries, 
they  would  not  dare  trust  Russia.  They 
know  that  the  only  hope  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples in  Europe  is  to  be  found  in  the 
land  that  has  furnished  them  with  an 
asvlum.  Are  they  likely  to  form  an 
alliance  against  her  9  They  have  learned 
too  bitterly  to  forcet  whence  came 
the  power  that  crushed  out  their  Uut 
hope.  Would  they  now  rally  to  id 
aid,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  only  desired  to  use  them  for  its  owb 
purposes,  and  that  when  once  in  ita 
power  it  would  grind  them  to  du«t 
beneath  its  iron  keel?  No!  Russia 
cannot,  if  she  would,  and  would  not,  if 
she  could,  arouse  again  to  action  the 
slumbering  volcanoes  that  in  overwhelm- 
ing the  House  of  Hapsbui^gh,  might 
bury  her  also  in  the  ruin  they  would 
make.  But  England  and  France  could 
set  these  elements  in  motion,  and  the 
danger  to  themselves  would  be  more 
remote.  Thus  supported  and  supplied 
with  the  necessary  arms  and  munitions 
of  war,  the  oppressed  of  Italy  and  Hun- 
gary could  be  rallied  to  a  contest,  tke 
result  of  which  could  not  be  doubtful — 
that  would  secure  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  of  Austria — ^lead  in  all 
human  probability  to  a  grand  fraternal 
union  with  the  red  republicanism,  that 
whatever  the  form,  would  be  the  real 
government  of  France,  and  carry  the 
spirit  of  democracy  run  mad  not  ouIt 
over  Poland,  but  following  in  the  track 
of  the  Great  Uncle,  might  give  the  Little 
Nephew  an  opportunity  in  Moscow  itself^ 
to  wipe  out  from  history  the  remem- 
brance of  that  mighty  Napoleonic  blun- 
der. 

Thus,  fiien,  it  follows,  that  Austria 
eauld  uat  take  part  with  Russia,  and 
that  Eu»si0  toould  not  deHre  an  ally  that 
would  bring  her  so  much  wealcness  in- 
stead of  strength.  As  a  barrier  and  a 
safeguard,  she  would  be  invaluable ;  but 
as  a  supporter,  she  would  be  a  harden 
more  grievous  to  be  )>orne,  than  the  loss 
of  ten  Bomarsunds,  or  twice  ten  Sebas- 
topols. 

Equally  apparent  is  it,  that  Austria 
and  Prussia  cannot  voluntary  form 
an  alliance  with  the  Western  Powers. 
Bo  long  as  they  remain   neutral,  the 
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basinesa  and  oommerce  of  tbe  bellige- 
rents most  pass  into  their  hands;  and 
in  the  general  increase  of  wealth  and 
prosperity,  they  will  find  ample  means 
to  defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  of 
defending  that  nentrahty.  But  the  mo- 
ment they  become  parties  to  this  contro- 
versy of  others,  and  are  "  connted  in  " 
in  this  *'*'  free  fight,^'  not  only  mast  they 
share  the  general  calamities  that  war 
imposes  npon  the  other  belligerents,  but 
they  become  at  once  the  battle-field 
where  the  great  contest  is  to  be  fonght 
oqL  Russia,  France  and  England,  would 
famish  men  and  money,  but  it  woald  be 
Austria  and  Prussia  that  would  supply 
the  provinces  to  be  laid  waste,  towns  to 
be  sacked,  houses  to  be  burned,  homes 
to  be  made  desolate,  and  people  to  be 
erushed  and  demoralized  by  the  mad. 
orgies  of  victorious  troops,  and  all  those 
other  horrors  that  for  ever  follow  in  their 
track.  With  no  one  interest  involved — 
no  honor  compromised — no  passions 
aroused — the  engagement  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  such  a  conflict^  would  show  a 
degree  of  weakness  and  folly  only  paral- 
lelled by  that  of  the  obtuse  statesmen 
that  still  dream  over  their  portfolios,  and 
litter,  in  oracular  sentences,  their  predic- 
tions through  the  press,  and  breathe  out 
in  diplomatic  and  congratulatory  notes 
their  earnest  expectations,  that  Austria 
and  Prussia,  or  either  of  them,  will  soon 
l>erfeot  an  alliance  with  the  enemies  of 
Russia^  It  would  be  inviting  desolation 
and  ruin  to  make  their  homes  within 
their  borders,  and  they  liave  no  affection 
for,  or  sympathy  with,  their  billing  and 
oooing  neighbors,  that  will  lead  them  to 
make  such  measureless  sacrifices  on  their 
account. 
^If  other  reasons  were  wanted  why 
Austria  and  Prussia  cannot  be  honest  in 
any  negotiations  for  such  an  alliarce, 
tliey  are  to  be  found  in  their  past  his- 
tory as  connected  with  Russia — in  the 
common  interests  of  Absolutism— in  a 
common  hatred  of  Revolution — in  the 
sagacity,  long  tried,  that  ever  has  taught 
them  that  by  union  alone  can  they  ex- 
clude the  enemy  they  most  dread — ^in 
tlie  similarity  of  institutions  and  charac- 
ter, and  in  the  ties  of  blood  that  bind 
their  reigning  families  together. 

The  shrewd  observer,  looking  over 
the  whole  fi^d  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately, can  hardly  doubt  that  the  whole 
course  of  Austrian  diplomacy  has  secret- 
ly been  approved,  if  not  dictated  by 
Rassia : — It  is  too  clear  to  be  doubted, 
that  the  latter  could  receive  no  such  aid 


from  the  central  powers,  as  would  coun- 
terbalance the  injury  that  she  would 
suffer  from  the  consequences  of  revolts 
in  Italy,  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  from 
opening  her  whole  western  froniit^r  to 
attacks  from  which  she  is  now  protected, 
because  the  armies  of  her  enemies  can 
only  reach  her  through  neutral  territory. 
The  course  of  Austria  in  occupying  the 
Dauubian  proyinces,  had  the  effect  to 
throw  a  neutral  army  between  the  hos- 
tile camps,  and  enabled  Russia  to  draw 
off  for  the  Crimea  a  large  part  of  the 
forces  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
indispensable  for  the  protection  of  the 
line  of  the  Pruth,  and  interposed  a  per- 
fect defence  against  attack  from  the  onlj^ 
side  on  which  it  was  to  be  feared — from 
Turkey : — and  yet,  Austria  smiled  com- 
placently as  she  moved  on  tlie  army  of 
occupation,  and  spoke  in  silvery  tones 
as  she  turned  towards  the  West ;  and  my 
Lord  Aberdeen — bless  his  easy,  honest 
soul ! — took  it  all  for  an  act  of  courtesy, 
and  dreamed  when  he  retired  into  his 
night-cap,  of  an  alliance  with  Austria. 

How  much  longer  this  game  can  be 
played  successfully,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  extent  of  the  stupidity  and 
blindness  of  the  Western  Cabinets. 
Judged  by  the  past,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered illimitable,  and  their  gullibility 
as  bounded  only  by  the  wishes  of  their 
opponents.  If  they  shall  oi>en  their 
eyes  in  time,  and  cutting  through  the 
diplomatie  meshes  in  which  they  are 
entangled,  force  decisive  action,  they  will 
learn  at  last  that  Austria  and  Prussia 
never  have  sympatjiized  with  or  intended 
to  join  them,  and  that  they  have  been 
deluded  and  deceived  from  the  day  the 
controversy  began.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Nicholas  himself  shall  think  that  the 
new  patients  he  has  to  deal  with,  are  not 
yet "  sick ''  enough  to  enable  him  to  give 
them  the  "  coup-de-grace "  with  safety, 
and  that  rather  than  weaken  Lis  friends 
before  be  is  leady  to  use  them,  he  shall 
prefer  to  have  them  make  a  pretended 
alliance  with  his  enemies.  He  will  thus 
have  bonds  for  the  good  conduct  of  Hun- 
gary and  Poland,  and  the  means  of  know- 
ing as  soon  as  they  know  it  themselves, 
all  that  shall  be  worth  his  knowing,  of 
their  plans  against  him.  In  making 
such  an  alliance,  England  and  France 
will  be  leaguing  themselves  with  trait- 
ors and  hypocrites,  and  will  share  the 
fate  of  those  who  ohoose  such  friends. 
Neither  Austria  or  Prussia  will  join 
them  for  any  purpose  but  to  embarrass 
or  betray  them,  and  the  Alliance  will 
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last  L'o  longer  than  shall  he  for  the  in- 
terest of  Rassia.  When  the  time  shall 
come  that  requires  it,  pretexts  will  not 
be  wanting  for  a  peace  that  Austria  and 
Prussia  will  think  honorahle,  hut  that 
tfaej  cannot  accept,  and  that  will  thus 
be  made  the  means  of  turning  against 
them  the  very  weapons  they  had  pre- 
pared for  their  enemies,  and  that  may 
also  array  npon  the  other  side,  the  moral 
sense  of  the  world. 

The  future  historian  will  find  ample 
materials  to  enliven  the  monotony  of  his 
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pages,  in  the  events  of  this  nnnatnral 
and  unnecessary  war.  Following  it  in 
all  its  details,  he  will  record  many  bloody 
battles — many  "  glorious  victories  " — 
but  among  them  all,  he  will  find  none 
so  thorough  and  astounding  in  their 
character,  so  damning  to  the  fame  of  the 
vanquished,  or  so  utterly  without  prece- 
dent and  without  excuse,  as  the  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  triumphs  over  the 
Western  Oabinets,  by  Eastern  Diplo- 
macy. 


LIVING    IN    THE    OO^UNTBT. 


A    SECOND    EPISTLE    FBOK    MB.    8P1.KB  0  W  OR  1.8S. 


MRS.  SPARROWGRASS  says  that 
summer  sketches  should  not  come 
out  in  tlie  winter.  She  thinks  what  was 
written  in  June  is  not  fit  to  be  read  in  De- 
cember, and  a  paper  made  in  July  is  out 
of  season  in  January.  "  The  one  you  are 
putting  in  your  overcoat  pocket,  now," 
she  says,  "  was  written  last  August,  and 
I  know  it."  At  first  I  was  as  much 
confused  as  if  I  had  been  caught  in  some 
flagrant  act  of  impropriety,  hut  I  rallied 
a  little,  for  a  lucky  thought  struck  me. 
"Mr3.  Sparrowgrass,"  said  I,  "I  will 
put  the  August  paper  in  print,  now; 
but  at  the  same  time  request  them  not 
to  read  it  until  warm  weather."  This 
admirable  and  original  piece  of  finesse 
pleased  my  wife  highly.  ''That  will 
do,"  she  said,  "  but  do  not  forget  to  tell 
them  not  to  read  it  until  then."  So 
now,  good  reader,  when  you  have  reach- 
ed this  point,  fold  up  the  leaf,  and  do 
not  open  it  until  Sirius  is  in  the  noon- 
day sky. 

We  {>egin  to  eiyoy  the  clouds  since  we 
have  moved  out  of  town.  The  city 
sky  is  all  strips  and  patclies;  but  the 
sky  of  the  country  forms  a  very  com- 
fortable whole.  Then,  you  have  the  hori- 
zon, of  which  you  get  but  an  imperfect 
idea  if  yon  live  in  a  crooked  street ;  and 
besides,  you  can  see  distant  rain  storms 
passing  over  far-off  landscapes,  and  as 
the  light- winged  breeze  comes  sweeping 
up  and  you  feel  the  approaching  damp- 
ness, there  is  a  freshness  and  fragrance  in 
it  which  is  not  at  all  like  the  miasmatic 
exhalations  of  a  great  city.  Then,  when 
the  rain  does  come  it  is  not  simply  an 
Inconvenience,  as  it  always  is  in  town, 


but  a  real  blessing,  which  even  the 
stupid  old  cabbages  know  enough  to 
enjoy.  I  think  our  musk-melons  feel 
better  now,  as  they  lie  there  in  sandy 
beds  sucking  the  deUcious  fluid  through 
their  long  vinous  tubes.  I  think  our 
Shaker  com,  as  he  gives  himself  a 
rousing  shake,  and  flings  the  big  drops 
around  him,  does  so  with  a  species  of 
boisterous  joy,  as  if  he  could  not  have 
too  much  of  it;  and  Monsieur  Tomate, 
who  is  capering  like  Humpty  Dumpty  on 
the  wall,  is  evidently  in  high  feather, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  our  forlorn 
rooster,  who  is  but  poorly  protected 
under  the  old  basket,  yonder.  The  rain 
came  from  the  southwest.  We  saw  the 
clouds  rolling  up  over  the  Palisades  in 
round  masses,  with  a  movement  like 
puf&  of  smoke  rolling  up  from  the  guns 
of  a  frigate.  It  was  a  dead  calm;  not 
a  pensile  leaf  twinkled ;  the  flat  expanse 
of  the  river  was  without  a  ripple.  We 
saw  the  conglomerated  volumes  of  snow- 
white  vapor  ascending  to  the  zenith, 
and  below  lay  the  Hudson,  roughening 
in  the  now  audibly  approaching  breea&. 
Meanwhile  the  sky  g^ew  ashy  pale  in 
the  southwest,  and  the  big  clouds  over- 
head were  sometimes  veined  with  light- 
ning, which  was  reflected  momently  by 
the  now  darkening  water.  Just  below 
us  we  heard  the  quick  rattle  of  the 
rings  as  the  wood  sloops  dropped  and 
reefed  their  brpad  sails  in  anticipation 
of  the  squall.  Everything  around  us 
reposed  in  a  sort  of  supernatural  twi- 
light, the  grass  turned  grey  and  old,  the 
tree  trunks  chauffed  to  iron,  the  air 
seemed  denser,  sulTener,  sultrier.    Then 
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fk  YM»  breeze  prattled  ihrongb  tbe  chest- 
nats,  and  whitened  the  poplm.  Then  it 
dabfiided.  Then  the  white  clond  above 
appeared  a  tangle^of  dazzling  lights  and 
a  sharp  fcusilade  followed  on  the  instant. 
Then  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  got  frightened, 
and  said  she  must  go  in,  and  as  she 
xaid  so,  the  wind  ponnoed  npon  her  and ' 
carried  np  her  snnbonnet  at  least  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  tide  water.  Then 
it  slammed  to  every  door  in  the  honse, 
prostrated  my  Lima  beans,  howled  down 
the  chimney,  roared  and  whistled  through 
the  trees,  tore  the  dost  from  the  roads, 
and  ponred  it  through  our  open  win- 
dows, hurried  off  the  big  gate,  laid  it  on 
my  pie-plant,  and  blew  down  my  bee- 
hive, which  liberated  all  my  bees,  who 
instantly  settled  upon  our  watch  dog 
and  stung  him  so  that  he  ran  away  and 
did  not  return  until  the  following  Bun- 
day. 

Nevertheless,  the  scenery  around  was 
marvellously  beautiful.  &uth  of  us  a 
grey  rain-curtain  was  drawn  across  the 
river,  shutting  out  everything  beyond, 
except  the  spectral  masts  and  spars  of  a 
schooner  ridmg  at  anchor.  The  Palisades 
started  up  in  the  gloom  as  their  precipi- 
tous masses  were  revealed  by  the  flashes 
of  nnearthly  light  that  played  through 
the  rolling  doads.  The  river  before  us, 
ecked  with  snow,  stretched  away  to  the 
orth,  where  it  lay  partly  in  sunshine, 
uAder  a  blue  sky,  dappled  with  fleecy 
vapors.  Inland,  the  trees  were  twisted 
in  attitudes  strikingly  picturesque  and 
novel;  the  scud  flew  before  the  blast 
like  spray,  and  below  it  the  swells  and 
slopes  of  livid  green  had  an  aspect  so 
unusual  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been 
transported  into  a  strange  place — a  far 
oountrie.  Our  cottage,  too,  which  I  had 
plahned  and  built,  changed  its  tinted 
walls  to  stark,  staring  white,  with  win- 
dow-panes black  as  ink.  From  room  to 
room  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  flitted  like  a 
phantom,  closing  the  sashes,  and  making 
aH  secure.  Then  the  electric  prattled 
overhead  for  a  moment,  and  wound  up 
with  a  roar  like  the  explosion  of  a  stone 
quarry.  Then  a  big  drop  fell  and  rolled 
itself  up  in  a  globule  of  dust  in  the  path ; 
then  another — another— another.  Then 
I  bethought  me  of  my  new  straw  hat, 
and  retreated  into  the  bouse,  and  then — 
it  rained  1  Reader,  did  you  ever  see 
rain  in  the  country  ?  I  hope  you  have ; 
ray  pen  is  impotent ;  I  cannot  describe 
it.  The  storm  bushed  by  degrees,  and 
went  off  amid  saffron  flushes,  and  a  glit- 
lir  of  hail.    The  western  sky  parted  its 


ashy  curtains,  and  the  rugged  PaHsades 
lay  warm  and  beautiful  under  the  even- 
ing sun.  There  it  declines,  amid  melted 
topaz  and  rubies ;  and  above  it,  on  ono 
dde,  stretching  aloft  from  the  rocky 
precipices  high  up  in  the  azure,  is  a  cres- 
cent of  crimson  and  golden  fragments  of 
clouds!  Once  more  in  the  sunlight, 
and  now  we  will  throw  open  all  the 
windows  and  let  in  the  cool  air. 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls, 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story ; 
Tbe  long  Ilgbt  shakes  across  the  lakes. 
And  the  wild  cataract  breaks  In  gTory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow  I  set  the  wild  echoes  flying  I 
Blow,  bugle  I  answer  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying  I 

I  have  bought  me  a  bugle.  A  bugle 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  country. 
The  man  of  whom  I  bought  it  said  it 
had  an  easy  draught,  so  that  a  child  could 
fill  it.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  try  it.  . 
I  told  him  I  would  prefer  not,  as  my 
wind  was  not  in  order;  but  that  when  I 
got  out  in  my  boat,  the  instrument 
shonld  be  criticallv  tested.  When  I 
reached  home,  I  could  scarcely  finish  my 
tea  on  account  of  the  bugle.  The  bugle 
was  a  secret.  I  meant  to  surprise  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass.  Play,  I  could  not,  but  I 
would  row  off  in  the  river,  and  blow  a 
prolonged  note  softly ;  increasing  it  until 
It  thrilled  across  the  night  like  the  dolor- 
ous trumpet  of  Roland  at  the  rout  of 
Roncevalles.  I  slipped  away,  took  the 
hidden  instrument  from  the  bushes, 
handled  tlie  sculls,  and  soon  put  five 
hundred  feet  of  brine  between  me  and 
the  cottage.  Then  I  unwrapped  the 
brown  paper,  and  lifted  the  copper  cla- 
rion to  my  lips.  I  blew  until  I  thought 
my  head  would  burst,  and  could  not 
raise  a  toot.  I  drew  a  long  breath,  ex- 
panded my  lungs  to  the  utmost,  and 
blew  my  eyes  almost  out  of  their  sock- 
ets, but  nothing  came  of  it,  saving  a 
harsh,  brassy  note,  within  the  metallic 
labyrinth.  Then  I  attempted  the  per- 
suasive, and  finally  cajoled  a  taint  rhythm- 
ic sound  from  it  that  would  have  been 
inaudible  at  pistol-shot  distance.  But 
this  was  encouraging — I  had  gotten 
the  hang  of  it.  Little  by  little  I  suc- 
ceeded, and  at  last  articulated  a  melan- 
choly B  flat,  whereupon  I  looked  over 
at  the  cottage.  It  was  not  there — the 
boat  had  drifted  down  stream,  two  miles 
at  least ;  so  I  had  to  tug  up  against  the 
tide  until  I  nearly  reached  home,  when 
I  took  the  precaution  of  dropping  ac 
anchor  to  windward,  and  once  more  ex- 
alted my  horn.  Obstinacy  is  a  Sparrow- 
graf^sio  virtue.    My  upper-lip,  under  the 
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toition  of  the  moatb -piece,  had  puffed 
out  into  tlie  worst  kind  of  a  blister,  yet 
still  I  perseyered.  I  mastered  tiiree 
notes  of  the  gamut,  and  then  pulled  for 
the  front  of  Uie  cottage.  Kow,  said  I» 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  look  out  for  an  un- 
eacpeoted  serenade.'^— 

"Gnar-tyl  Gnar-^rra-raa-poo-poo-poop* 
en-arr-ty  I  Poo-poo-ta  I  Poo-poo-ta  I 
Poo-poo-ta-rra-iioop^a  taartyl  Poopen 
te  noopan  ta  ta!  'hpl  'npl  Graa-ioo- 
peD-tar-|K)open-eDrarrty  ?" 

^'  Who  la  making  that  infernal  noise  1^' 
aaid  a  Yoioe  on  the  shore. 

"  Rrra-ty  I  'traa-tar-poopen-tarty  I" 

"  Get  out  with  yon  V^  and  a  big  strae 
ieHl  splash  in  the  water.  Thb  was  too 
maoh  to  bear  on  my  own  premises,  so  I 
rowed  np  to  the  beach  to  punish  the 
offender,  whom  I  found  to  be  my  neigh« 
bor. 

"  Oh,  ho,"  said  hei,  "was  that  you, 
Sparrowgrass?" 

I  said  it  was  me,  and  add^d,  "You 
don't  seem  to  be  fond  of  mnsiof" 

He  said,  not  as  a  general  thing,  but  he 
thought  a  tune  on  the  fiddle  now  and 
then  wasn't  bad  to  take. 

I  answered,  that  the  relative  merit  of 
stringed  and  wind  instruments  had  never 
been  exactly  settled,  but  if  he  preferred 
the  former,  he  .might  stay  at  home  and 
e^joy  it,  which  would  be  better  than 
intruding  on  my  beach,  and  interrupting 
m«  when  I  was  practising.  With  this  I 
looked  up  my  boat,  tucked  the  bugle  un- 
der my  arm,  and  marched  off.  Our 
neighbor  merely  laughed,  and  said  no- 
thing. 

•*  The  Bum  that  hAth  no  matlo  in  himself, 
Nor  ie  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  soonds^ 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  strata^ms,  and  spoil : 
Hie  moUons  of  his  spirit  are  dnil  as  nifht, 
And  his  aflbotlons  dark  as  Brebos, 
h&i  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

When  I  reached  my  domicile,  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass  asked  me  who  that  was, 
"  blowing  a  fish-horn  ?"  I  have  in  con- 
sequence given  up  music  as  a  sonroe  of 
enjoyment  since  that  evening. 


Our  fruit  did  not  turn  out  well  this 
season  on  account  of  the  drought.  Our 
apple  trees  blossomed  fairly,  but  the 
apples  were  stung  by  the  curculio,  and 
finished  their  gruwth  by  the  iimo  they 
got  to  look  like  dried  prunes.  I  had  the 
satis&ction,  liowever,  of  prodocing  a 
curious  hybird  in  my  melon  patch,  by 
planting  squashes  in  tiie  next  bed.  I  do 
not  know  which  to  admire  most — ^tho 
infiusDoe  of  the  melon  on  the  squaah,  or 
the  influenoe  of  the  squash  on  the  melon. 
Planted  side  by  side,  you  can  scarcely 
tell  one  from  the  other,  except  from  ap- 
pearaaoe;  hot  if  you  ever  do  eat  a  boiled 
musk  melon,  or  a  squash  raw,  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  this  singular  and  beau- 
tiful phenomenon. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  we  had  com- 
pany from  town.  "  Dear,"  said  Mrs.  8., 
"  have  you  seen  our  cherry  ?"  I  answer- 
ed, that  I  had  set  out  many  trees  of  that 
kind,  and  did  not  know  which  one  she 
alluded  to  (at  the  same  time  a  hopeful 
vision  of  "  cherry  pie  on  the  Fourth  of 
July"  flitted  across  my  pericranium). 
As  we  all  walked  out  to  see  the  glorious 
spectacle,  I  told  our  guests  aside,  the 
younff  trees  were  so  luxuriant  in  foliage 
that  I  had  not  observed  what  masses  of 
fruit  might  be  concealed  underneath  the 
leaves,  but  that  Mrs.  S.  had  a  penetrat- 
ing eye,  and  no  doubt  would  surprise  mo 
as  well  as  them.  When  wo  came  to  the 
tree,  my  wife  turned  around,  after  a 
slight  examination,  and  coolly  observed, 
she  thought  it  was  there,  but  some  boy 
must  have  picked  it  off. 

*^  Picked  it  off,"  said  I,  as  the  truth 
flashed  in  my  mind.  "Yes,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  mournful  accent,  ^*  picked 
off  the  only  cherry  we  ever  had." 

This  was  a  surprise,  indeed,  but  not 
what  I  had  expected.  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass, how  could  you  expose  me  in  such 
a  way?  How  could  you,  after  all  my 
bragging  to  these  city  people  about  our 
fine  garden,  make  a  revelation  that  car- 
ried away  all  the  foundations  of  my 
pride  in  one  fell  swoop?  How  could 
you,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  ? 
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[This  article,  from  an  offlcer  of  high  standing  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  Ib,  of  coarse,  a  miUtary  ylew  of  the  inldcct, 
which,  from  such  competent  authority,  is  entitled  to  respect :  but  the  conductors  and  many  of  the  readers 
of  the  Hagasine  may  reasonably  hold  opinions  at  variance  with  those  herein  adyocated.]— J<^<^r. 


THE  subject  of  our  article  is  so  much 
associated,  in  the  popular  mind,  with 
ships,  forts,  and  the  preparation  and 
proper  distribution  of  all  munitions 
of  war,  that  it  may  be  thought  that  we 
here  propose  to  discuss  those  questions. 
But  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
combat  an  idea  which  all  history  contro- 
verts, that  a  large  naval  force  will  ever 
be  able,  by  cruising  in  front  of  our  ex- 
tended coast,  to  prevent  a  hostile  expe- 
dition from  landing  on  our  shores.*  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  accept  the 
reluctant  admission  of  the  historian 
Alison,  that  in  the  face  of  greatly  supe- 
rior maritime  forces,  Ireland  was,  for 
sixteen  days,  in  1796,  at  the  mercy  of 
Hoche's  expedition  of  26,000  men,  and 
that  neither  the  skill  of  English  sailors, 
nor  tlie  valor  of  English  armies,  but  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  saved  them  from 
the  danger.  *'  While  these  considerations,^* 
continues  Alison,  ^^are  fitted  to  abate 
confidence  in  invasion,  they  are,  at  the 
same  time,  calculated  to  weaken  an 
overweening  confidence  in  naval  supe- 
riority, and  to  demonstrate  that  the 
only  base  on  which  certain  reliance  can 
be  placed,  even  by  an  insular  power,  is 
a  wellrdisciplined  army  and  the  patriot- 
itm  of  its  own  iubjeets.^^ 

Nor  do  we  think  it  necessary,  while 
the  recent  vain  boastings,  now  contrasted 
with  the  insignificant  performance  of 
the  allied  fieets,  is  still  notorious,  to 
waste  argument  on  the  exploded  idea 
that  ships  can  contend  with  forts.t  The 
results  of  such  contests  in  our  country, 
at  Fort  Monltrie,  Mobile  t^oint,  Stoning- 
ton  and  Fort  M^Henry,  abundantly  show 
that  our  sea-board  defences,  if  completed 
under  the  supervision  of  our  able  engin- 
eers, and  properly  garrisoned,  will  resist, 
successfully,  any  merely  naval  aggp'es- 
sions.  But  recent  events,  showing  with 
what  facility  large  armies  are  trans- 
ported by  water,  as  conclusively  prove 
that  the  great  maritime  powers  will  look 
to  tiieir  armies  to  accomplish  in  future 
wars  what  it  would  be  idle  to  expect 
from  a  navy,  and  it  is  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  forces  ^^  fitted  to  bring  into  ac- 


tion the  physical  strength  of  the  coun- 
try witJi  a  competent  knowledge  of  their 
duty  and  just  ideas  of  discipline  and 
subordination,"  that  such  armies  must 
be  met  The  means  by  which  we  pro- 
pose to  accomplish  this  great  object,  will 
leave  unchanged  the  present  militia  laws 
of  the  Union,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to 
show  in  what  manner  existing  institu- 
tions may  be  applied  to  the  great  pur- 
pose in  view,  by  a  simple  enactment 
granting  to  the  States,  in  the  words  of 
the  Oonslitution,  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress "  to  Jreep  troops.'*'* 

The  great  Francis  Bacon  has  said  that 
'^  the  principal  point  of  greatness  in  any 
State  is  to  have  a  race  of  military  men ;" 
and  elsewhere,  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
'  elements  of  true  greatness  in  a  State,  he 
writes:  ^^that  it  consisteth  also  in  the 
value  and  military  dispositi9n  of  the 
people  it  breed eth,  and  in  this  that  they 
make  profession  of  arms.  And  it  con- 
sisteth also  in  the  commandment  of  the 
sea."  But  he  continues :  **  In  the  mear 
suring  or  balancing  of  greatness,  there 
is  commonly  too  much  ascribed  to  large- 
ness of  territory,  to  treasure  or  riches, 
to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  or  affluence 
of  commodities,  and  to  the  strength  and 
fortification  of  towns  and  holds.'*  What 
was  made  evident  to  Bacon  by  tlie  lor© 
of  ages  is  equally  true  now.  If  we,  as  a 
people,  neglect  our  military  resources, 
do  not  foster  the  military  spirit  of  the 
people,  but  on  the  contrary  disregard 
military  merit,  and  even  neglect  to  honor 
and  reward  great  military  services  ren- 
dered to  the  State,  we  cannot  breed  a 
race  of  military  men,  and  are  in  danger 
of  verifying  the  assertion  of  de  Tocque- 
ville,  in  his  Observations  U|>on  Demo- 
cracy in  America,  that  "the  military 
career  was  little  honored  and  badly  fol- 
lowed in  time  of  peace."  *  *  That 
"tliis  public  disfavor  is  a  very  heavy 
burden,  which  bows  down  all  military 
spirit,"  and  that  if  such  a  people  should 
undertake  "a  war  after  a  long  peace, 
they  would  run  a  much  greater  risk  than 
any  other  people  of  being  beaten." 
The  existing    institutions  which  we 


*  For  a  sketch  of  the  principal  maritime  expeditions^  see  Jominl's  Art  of  War,  translated  by  Major  Win- 
ship  and  Lieut.  McLeod.  8ee  also  the  report  of  a  board  of  officers  submitted  at  the  first  session  of  the 
2Cth  Congress  (Doc.  431),  containing  numerous  illustrations  from  historj,  showing  the  Impraoticabilitj  of 
covering  even  a  small  esitent  of  coast  by  cruising  in  front  of  it. 

t  The  sQl^ect  is  ably  discossed  In  **HBlleck's  MUltarj  Art  and  Hcienco,"  under  the  head  of  '*  Sea  Ooast 
Dofoncei.*' 
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propose  to  use  as  aids  ia  the  effloient- 
organization  of  State^  troops  are  the 
Military  Academy,  tiie  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  militia  of  the 
States.  Tlie  Military  Academy  is  already 
in  successful  operation.  The  first  step, 
then,  towards  proper  State  organizations 
siioold  he  to  give  to  the  regular  army  a 
system  of  recruiting  in  harmony  with 
our  institutions  and  the  manner  in 
which  all  militia  force  must  he  collected. 
It  is  the  several  States  which  furnish 
the  militia  force,  and  the  regular  army 
should,  therefore,  he  recruited  hy  States. 
Let  every  regiment  have  its  depot  in  a 
particular  district  of  country,  and  with 
the  present  rate  of  pay  given  to  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
and  the  reward  of  promotion  from  the 
ranks  be  bestowed  whenever  merited,  and 
we  should  soon  have  an  army  in  the  dif- 
ferent paits  of  which  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  would  take  a  lively 
interest.  In  an  army  thus  collected, 
which  otfered  a  career  worthy  of  being 
sought,  an  esprit-dc'Carps  would  so<m  be 
developed  which  we  may  in  vain  seek  in 
our  present  establishment,  and  such  an 
army,  instead  of  being  regarded  by  their 
countrymen  as  strangers  in  sympathy 
and  pursuit,  might  be  made  the  nucleus 
of  science  and  strength,  around  which 
the  mental  and  physical  force  of  the 
country  could  be  concentrated  in  war. 
To  accomplish  this  great  object,  other 
changes  are  also  necessary,  but  much 
lies  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  upon  his  recommenda- 
tion it  is  not  doubted  that  Gongres  will 
legislate  where  legislation  is  requir- 
ed. 

If  the  idea  be  just  that  the  skeleton 
regular  establishment  is  maintained  in 
peace,  as  a  nucleus  to  be  expanded  in 
war,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country, 
the  President  should  be  cai'eful  not  so  to 
dispose  of  that  force  as  to  make  this 
great  purpose  unattainable  or  difficult 
when  war  may  impend.  If  it  be  possi- 
ble so  to  locate  the  troops  as  to  give 
them  all  possible  instruction,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  not  neglect  our  Indian 
frontiers,  the  latter  object  should  not  he 
Buffered  to  override  that  other  most 
paramount  consideration. 

Look  at  any  map  of  the  United  States, 
and  attempt  for  a  moment  to  realize  the 
vast  extent  of  our  possessions.  Bring 
your  mind  back  to  the  period  when  rail- 
roads did  not  afford  those  facilities, 
which  we  now  have  in  a  portion  of  our 
country,  for  quickly  passing  over  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  and  vou  may  no  longer 


consider  that  military  posts  in  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  California,  Oregon,  &c., 
and  on  the  routes  to  those  distant  States 
and  territories,  have  such  means  of  com- 
munication as  would  enable  us  to  bring 
together  any  respectable  force  in  a  short 
period.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  whole 
army  of  the  United  States  consists  of 
but  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  compa- 
nies, and  that  these  companies  are  scat- 
tered in  posts  which  dot  our  immense 
territory.  Realize  this,  and  then  an- 
swer, is  it  possible  for  the  small  number 
of  troops  thus  stationed  to  prevent 
marauding  parties  of  Indians  from  pass- 
ing between  these  posts  and  committing 
depredations  either  in  Mexico  or  upon 
our  own  people?  No  candid  inquirer 
will  assert  the  possibility  1  What,  then, 
is  remedy  ? "  Settiers  upon  our  Indian 
frontiers  must  be  provided  with  arms ; 
and  the  United  States  Government,  be- 
sides encouraging  Indians  to  engage  in 
agriculture,  must  hold  tribes  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  individuals.  Where  pre- 
datory bands  of  Indians  have  been  known 
to  proceed  against  Mexico  or  our  own 
ptople,  the  tribe  must  be  made  answer- 
able, and  no  vain  pursuit  made  after  the 
marauding  party.  We  must  severely 
chastise  sucli  tribes,  and  make  them  un- 
derstand that  the  United  States  require 
them  to  govern  and  control  their  young 
men.  That,  for  the  acts  of  any  indivi- 
duals of  the  tribe,  chiefs  and  head  men 
are  responsible;  and  that  we  will  not 
fail,  in  any  instance,  to  punish  the  tribe 
for  such  predatory  acts.  An  occasional 
campaign  made  against  Indians  to  pnnish 
them  for  their  misdeeds,  would  produce 
lasting  effects,  and  prove  far  more  effica- 
cious in  guarding  the  lives  and  property 
of  our  citizens,  than  the  present  system 
of  small  posts,  which,  by  the  impunity 
they  afford,  can  only  encourage  a  spirit 
of  adventure  in  Indian  tribes.  Another 
advantage  in  breaking  up  the  present 
vicious  arrangement  of  small  posts, 
would  be  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  instruction  for  cavalry,  artillery,  en- 
^neers,  and  infantry.  We  now  have  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  cultivarion  of 
military  science,  at  West  Point;  but,  if 
officers  of  tlie  army,  after  graduating 
there,  are  left  without  means  or  motives 
for  improvement,  and  on  remote  sta- 
tions suffer  their  minds  to  degenerate 
from  want  of  exercise  and  competition, 
the  Military  Academy  will  have  accom- 
plished but  very  partially  the  great 
object  of  its  institution.  If  the  army  is 
to  he  made  the  rallying  point  of  our 
countrymen  in  war,  it^should  keep  pace 
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with  the  imprbvcments  made  in  Eiirope, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  assembling 
the  engineers,  and  the  three  arms  of  the 
service,  together,  in  schools  of  practice. 
Let  those  schools  of  practice  be  properly- 
located:  and,  besides,  the  great  results 
thus  to  be  obtained  by  embodying  the 
troops,  detachments  could  at  any  time 
be  sent  to  strike  and  panish  tribes  of 
Indians  that  failed  to  keep  the  peace. 
With  one  large  detachment  on  the 
Atlantic  coast ;  another  at  Jefferson  bar- 
racks ;  a  third  in  Texas,  and  a  fourth  on 
the  Pacific,  the  army  might  be  kept  in  a 
high  state  of  discipline  and  effidency, 
and  soon  made,  by  legislation,  all  that  it 
should  be.  With  an  army  so  disposed, 
it  would  be  apparent  that  all  officers 
should  be  active,  intelligent,  and  pro- 
gressive. A  retired  list  would  soon 
relieve  it  of  broken  down  veterans,  and 
proper  legislation  wocild  enable  com- 
manding officers  to  appoint  their  own 
staff  officers,  in  recognition  of  the  estab- 
lished principle  that  such  officers  are 
the  assistants  of  commanders  of  troops. 
Such  a  change  would  be  necessary  to 
insure  the  just  responsibility  of  coiA- 
manding  officers;  and,  by  instituting  a 
rigid  system  of  inspection,  wliich  would 
inform  the  General-in-Ghief  and  Secre- 
tary of  War  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  acts 
of  all  commanders,  defects  of  organiza- 
tion, errors  of  administration,  and  per- 
nicious customs  of  service,  would  be 
made  known  and  corrected  by  the  Exe- 
cutive and  Congress.* 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  recently,  in 
General  Orders,  No.  17,  issued  very  well- 
considered  regulations  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  6tli  section  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  August  4,  1854,  relative  to  the 
promotion  of  non-coirimissioned  offieera. 
Let  the  Secretary  now  abandon  the 
system  of  recruiting,  which  burdens  the 
army  with  th€  «cum  of  cities,  and  pro- 
motion from  the  ranks  would  follow  as 
regularly  as  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
grade  of  commissions.  But  until  some- 
thing more  be  done  to  better  the  com- 
position of  the  rank  and  file,  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  few  enlisted  men  will 
be  found  worthy  of  the  proposed  ad- 
vancement in  condition — an  advance- 
ment, as  the  army  is  now  composed,  of 
eaate^  as  well  as  grade.  In  a  Republican 
arm,  easte  should  not  exist,  and  it  is  to 
break  down  that  distinction,  leaving 
only  the  necessary  difference  in  grades 


from  private  to  general,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  army  shonld  be  recruited 
by  States. 

Our  army  organized  and  collected,  as 
herdn  recommended,  could  easily,  on 
the  approach  of  war,  by  the  addition  to 
each  regiment  of  two  battalions,  and  by 
increasing  the  number  of  privates  in  a 
company,  be  made  fifty  thousand  strong, 
and  this  Federal  force,  organized,  as  it 
would  be,  in  harmony  with  the  State 
troops,  would  constantly  have  kept  pace 
with  the  advance  of  professional  know- 
ledge in  Europe,  and  be  capable  of  dif- 
fusing that  knowledge  throughout  the 
country  by  means  of  the  State  organiza- 
tions to  be  considered. 

If  the  first  French  Revolution  did  not 
inaugurate  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  eqna^ 
lity,  it  at  least  first  inculcated  by 
practice  the  correlative  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  defend  his  country.  Accus- 
tomed as  Americans  are  to  borrow  ideas 
from  the  English  press,  it  is  not  remark- 
able that  the  outcry  made  by  that  aris- 
tocratic community  against  French  con- 
scription should  have  been  echoed  in  our 
own  country.  But  in  the  language  of 
General  Knox,  ^^It  is  the  wisdom  of 
political  establishments  to  make  the 
wealth  of  individuals  subservient  to  the 
general  good,  and  not  to  suffer  it  to  cor- 
rupt or  attain  undue  indulgence.  Every 
State  possesses  not  only  the  right  of  per- 
sonal service  from  its  members,  but  the 
right  to  regulate  the  service  on  principles 
of  equality  for  the  general  defence.  If 
people,  solicitous  to  be  exonerated  from 
their  proportion  of  public  duty,  exclaim 
against  the  only  reliable  means  of  de- 
fence, as  an  intolerable  hardship,  it  can- 
not be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
them,  that  while  society  has  its  charms, 
it  also  has  its  indispensable  obligations. 
That  to  attempt  such  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment as  to  exonerate  the  members  of 
the  community  from  all  personal  service, 
IS  to  render  them  incapable  of  the  exer* 
oise  and  unworthy  of  the  characters  of 
freemen." 

Let  us,  then,  no  longer  permit  the  mar- 
vels of  industry  in  which  our  country- 
men have  been  eminently  successful,  so 
far  to  dazzle  us  as  to  make  us  forget  the 
lessons  of  past  history.  The  Italian 
republics  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  made 
great  strides  in  industry  and  the  arto. 
The  republic  of  the  United  Netherlands 
was  enriched  by  commerce  in  the  time 


*  This  artlelo  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Publisher  In  Noyember.  The  ameliorations  here  suggested  ar« 
partly  incorporated  in  a  bill  before  Congress  to  improye  the  efflotency  of  the  Army,  and  it  is  known  thai 
the  paucity  of  numbers  \!one  has  heretofore  prevented  the  Secretary  of  War  from  aggregating  troops 
Die  Increase  embraced  in  the  bill  will  give  him  that  power. 
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of  De  Wit.  Bat  in  bending  their  whole 
energies  to  the  attainment  of  riches,  and 
neglecdng  their  military  resources,  Italy 
became  the  prey  of  tbreigners,  aod  Hoi- 
Iftod  only  secured  nationid  independence 
by  the  sacrifice  of  political  liberty. 

The  history  of  modern  tactics  proves 
'^  that  preparations  in  peace  give  victory  \ 
upon  fields  of  battle."  The  mobility  of 
troops,  as  now  organized,  armed,  and 
instructed,  the  quantity,  and  still  more 
the  kind  of  artillery  used,  render  a  pas- 
sive resistance  such  as  that  formerly 
made,  impossible.  The  impoesibility  of 
resisting  attacks  by  such  means  causes 
the  defence  to  seize  the  moment  in 
which  the  attadcing  party  uncovers 
himself  to  resort  to  the  offensive,  and 
hence  the  issue  is  now  more  quickly 
decided,  and  conquest  more  rapid  than 
it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  ease 
with  which  large  bodies  of  men  are  now 
transported,  the  rapidity  of  all  prepara- 
tory manoeuvres,  as  well  as  the  groady 
increased  mobility  in  action  of  instructed 
troops  admits  of  the  ready  concentra- 
tion of  great  numbers  of  such  men,  with* 
out  the  machine  becoming  too  hea/vy  or 
unmanageable,  or  its  component  parts 
losing  the  sentimtot  of  order.  It  there- 
fore tbllows  that  the  loss  of  a  battle,  in 
oonsequence  of  the  numbers  engaged,  is 
now  much  more  important  than  it  for- 
merly was,  and  that  such  loss  resulting 
from  incapacity  to  manoauvre,  or  want 
of  discipline,  may  involve  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences.  If  the  people  of 
the  United  States  suppose  that  the  faci- 
lities which  our  railroads  offer  enable  us 
to  concentrate  larger  masses  of  men  in  a 
short  period,  the  answer  must  be  made 
that  DiBOZPLiNB  is  the  soul  of  an  army, 
and  that  without  the  habit  of  obedience, 
an  assemblage  of  men  in  battle  can  never 
be  more  than  a  panic  stricken  mob.  In- 
stances in  our  own  history  are  not  rare 
to  verify  tins  truth.  The  nelda  of  Prince- 
ton, Savannah  River.  Oamden,  Guilford 
Court  House,  dec,  during  our  Revolu- 
tionary War,  not  to^  speak  of  later  dis- 
asters, amply  sustain*  the  declaration  of 
Washington,  that  such  undiBdplined 
forces  are  nothing  more  than  a  '*  destruo- 
tive,  expenthe^  and  dieorderly  tnobJ^ 
^'  When  danger  is  a  little  removed  from 
them,  they  will  not  turn  out  at  all. 
When  it  comes  home  to  them,  the  well- 
affected,  instead  of  flying  to  arms  to  de- 
fend themselves,  are  busily  employed  in 
removing  their  families  and  effects; 
while  the  disaffected  are  concerting  mea- 
sures to  make  their  submission,  and 
spread  terror  and  dismay  -all  around,  to 


induce  others  to  follow  their  example. 
Daily  experience  and  abundant  prooifii 
warrant  this  information.  Short  enlist- 
ments and  a  mistaken  dependence  upon 
our  militia,  have  been  the  origin  of  all 
oiu:  misfortunes,  and  the  great  accumu- 
laiion  of  our  debt.  The  militia  come  in, 
you  cannot  tell  how ;  go,  you  cannot  tell 
when ;  and  act,  you  cannot  tell  where ; 
consume  your  proyisions,  exhaust  yoar 
stores,  and  leave  you  at  last  at  a  critical 
moment."  Such  is  human  nature  1  If 
further  proof  be  needed,  contrast  the  con- 
duct of  the  panio^ri<d[en  petty  officers  " 
and  crew  of  tlie  Arctic,  in  abandoning  the 
passengers,  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
their  sMp  to  a  watery  grave,  with  that 
of  the  heroic  British  regiment  which, 
under  similar  circumstances,  made  use 
of  all  their  boats  to  save  the  women  and 
children,  and  then,  standing  by  their 
arms,  went  down  with  the  ship.  The  de- 
solate hearths  and  bitter  anguish  caused 
by  this  recent  event  brings  fearfully 
home  to  us  the  contrast  between  indis- 
ciplme  and  discipline,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  bitter  lesson  will  cause 
our  countrymen  to  heed  the  admonition 
of  the  Father  of  his  country,  that  '*  In 
peace  we  must  prepare  for  war."  Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  supposing 
that  when  danger  becomes  imminent 
Congress  will  teJce  the  necessary  mea- 
sures to  meet  it.  The  steps  which  are 
necessary  call  for  sacrifices  from  the 
people,  and  unless  public  opinion  eanc- 
tiops  the  means,  Congress,  in  the  day  of 
trial,  will  be  found  to  represent  mis- 
directed popular  opinions.  It  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  the  military  wants  of 
our  country  have  not  yet  been  realized 
by  our  people,  and  it  behooves  those 
who  have  considered  the  subject,,  to  en- 
deavor to  awaken  their  countrymen  to 
the  necessity  of  military  organization. 
Our  past  history  proves  that  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  raise  armies  'will  not 
meet  with  favor  from  Congress  unless 
they  have  first  been  discussed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  people;  and  if  the  pro- 
bability of  war,  therefore,  is  even  remote, 
it  is  time  that  such  discu^ions  should 
engage  the  public  attention,  unless  we 
are  content,  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  and 
indulgences,  to  await  the  period  when 
foreign  armies  shall  be  landed  on  our 
shores. 

The  veteran,  Mr.  Gkdee,  has  in  the 
Ifational  Intellig&neer  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Madison,  given  a 
picture  of  the  inertness  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  War  Congress  of  1814*-15. 
His  recolleotiona  of  the  past  furnish  in- 
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structive  lessons  of  what  we  may  expect 
in  the  future,  if  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  be  not  fixed 
on  the  necessary  sacrifices  which  love  of 
country  demands.  So  believing,  we  re- 
produce extracts  from  his  historical 
sketch,  being  firmly  convinced  that  the 
measures  then  recommended,  are  essen- 
tial to  tl)e  safety  of  our  cities  and  towns, 
if  some  organization  by  States,  at  least, 
as  efficient  as  the  militia  scheme  recom- 
mended by  General  Knox,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  General  Washington,  be  not  at 
once  adopted.  Mr.  Gales  writes :  ^^  Con- 
gress had  assembled  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember preceding — ^not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  date,  in  conseqnnnce  of 
the  then  recent  capture  of  the  city  [of 
Washington]  by  the  enemy;  but  in  pur- 
suance of  a  requisition  by  the  President, 
anterior  to  that  event,  calling  Congress 
togetiier  (as  the  President  informed  the 
two  Houses,  in  his  message  at  the  open- 
ing of  that  session)  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  inadequacy  of  the  finances 
to  the  existing  wants  of  the  Treasury, 
and  of  making  further  and  more  effectu- 
al provisions  for  prosecuting  the  war. 
During  the  recess  of  Congress,  the  hon- 
or of  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  had 
been  gallantly  sustained  in  every  con- 
flict by  land  and  sea ;  politically  consid- 
ered, the  capture  of  Washington  itself, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  other  public  buildings,  so  far  from 
being  a  misfortune,  was  for  the  adminis- 
tration a  fortunate  event,  by  its  effect  in 
exciting  indignant  feelings  throughout 
the  country,  uniting  the  people  in  sup- 
port of  the  common  cause,  and  prepar- 
ing their  minds  for  the  additional  burden 
of  taxation  which  it  had  become  obvi- 
ous that  they  must  be  called  upon  to 
bear.  All  that  was  wanting  to  the  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  war,  was  the 
provision  of  men  and  money  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  progress  of  recruiting  lor 
filling  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army  had 
already  proved  entirely  too  slow,  if  not 
total  failure,  as  had  the  resource  of  loans 
for  the  support  of  the  government,  as 
well  as  for  carrying  on  the  war.  The 
army,  whose  organization  was,  on  paper, 
more  than  62,000  men,  comprised  an 
actual  force  of  only  82,000,  exclusive  of 
officers,  of  which  force  probably  not 
more  than  one-half  could  be  relied  on 
for  effective  service ;  and  the  credit  of 
lite  government  had  sunk  so  low  that 
plummet  could  hardly  sound  the  depth 
of  its  degradation. 

^*  At  the  opening ,  of  the  session,  the 
President,  in  bin  communication  to  the 


two  Houses  of  Congress,  with  eloqueat 
persuasion,  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  making  imrnediats 
provision  for  filling  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  and  replenishing  the  treasury.  la 
this  purpose  he  was  earnestly  seconded 
by  Secretary  Monroe,  of  the  War  De- 

Sirtment,  and  the  new  Secretary  (Mr. 
alias)  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
"  Towards  the  first  of  these  objects,  a 
bill  was  soon  matured,  and  afier wards 
received  the  assent  of  Congress,  extend- 
ing the  age  at  which  recruits  might  be 
enlisted  to  fifty  years,  doubling  the 
bounty  in  land  to  each,  and  removing 
the  interdiction  upon  recruiting  minors 
and  apprentices.  This  measure  was  a 
mere  experiment^  of  no  practical  value, 
as  the  event  showed.  The  plan  for  till- 
ing the  ranks  of  the  army  uptm  which 
the  Executive  relied,  and  which  was 
placed  before  the  Senate  in  a  bold  and 
energetic  report  from  the  War  Secretary, 
was  to  form  into  classes  of  100  each,  all 
the  population  of  the  United  States  fit 
for  miUtia  duty,  out  of  every  class  of 
which,  four  men  for  the  war"  were  to 
be  furnished  within  thirty  days  after  the 
classification,  by  choice  or  by  draught, 
and  delivered  over  to  the  recruiting  ofiSi- 
cer  of  each  district,  to  be  marched  to 
such  places  of  general  rendezvous  as 
might  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War.  This  plan,  which,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive,  comprised  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  French  conscription, 
though,  perhaps,  the  only  one  which  at 
the  time  promised  effective  results,  found 
from  the  first  no  favor,  especially  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  became 
more  and  more  obnoxious,  the  more  the 
administration  seemed  to  luive  it  at  heart. 
Hardly  any  one  in  Congress  had  the 
courage  to  allude  to  it.  Mr.  Troup  did 
indeed  prevail  upon  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  chairman,  to 
allow  him  to  report  a  bill,  conformable 
to  the  Executive  recommendation,  by 
the  pregnant  title  of  ^^  An  Act  making 
provision  for  filling  the  ranks  of  the 
regular  army,  by  classing  the  free  male 
population  of  the  United  States ;"  and 
the  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  and  never  after  heard 
of.  In  the  course  of  the  session  some 
Acts  had  passed,  looking  to  the  employ- 
ment of  volunteers  and  detachments  of 
militia,  under  the  old  plan,  for  short 
terms;  and  one  of  more  importance, 
"  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  accept  the  service  of  State 
troops  and  volunteers."  This  last  was 
not   only  the   most  effective  mei.8aLc* 
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which  had  passed  towards  the  snpply  of 
men  for  carrying  on  the  war,  but  it  was 
the  most  so  that  was  likely  to  pass. 

"  The  truth  to  say,  indeed,  notwith- 
standing the  nature  of  the  emergency,  a 
dogged  inertness  seemed  to  paralyze  the 
action  of  Congress  daring  the  latter  part 
of  that  session.  The  recommendation 
to  recruit  the  army  by  drafts  from  the 
militia  was  not  only  unwelcome,  as  we 
have  said,  but  revolting  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  popular  branch  of  CJongress ; 
80  much  so,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  members  of  that  body  (and  among 
them  some  of  the  leading  and  most  con- 
spicuous members  of  the  republican 
party)  shrunk  from  it  as  from  the  plague ; 
and,  as  thoagh  the  leprous  influence  of 
that  propo^^tion  contaminated  every 
other  part  of  the  plans  of  the  adminis- 
tration, it  was  with  almost  equal  reluc- 
tance that  the  House  approached  the 
consideration  of  adequate  "measares 
(such  as  Mr.  Secretary  Dallas  frankly 
and  fearlessly  recommended)  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  credit,  and  for  strength- 
ening the  sinews  of  war."* 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  past, 
it  is  evident  that  unless  the  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  be  greatly  changed,  any  attempt 
to  raise  large  armies  in  the  must  critical 
emergencies,  without  the  agency  of 
States,  must  prove  a  failure.  In  order, 
tlieretbre,  to  provide  for  the  "  common 
defence,'^  the  aid  of  State  organizations 
will  be  necessary,  and  several  plans, 
more  or  less  efficient,  have  consequently 
been  proposed  to  better  the  organization 
of  the  militia.  All  such  attenipts  have, 
however,  met  with  no  favor  from  the 
people;  and,  indeed,  it  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  the  constitutional  re- 
servation to  the  States  "  of  training  the 
militia  according  to  the  di^icipline  pre- 
scribed by  Congress,"  and  governing 
them,  except  when  called  forth  '*  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  in- 
Burrections  and  repel  invasions,"  will 
admit  of  any  '^  good,  energetic,  general, 
uniform,  and  national  system  of  organi- 
sation." The  di  vision  of  authority  made 
by  the  Constitution  between  the  United 
States  and  the  several  State<i,  in  regard 
to  the  militia,  until  called  forth  by  the 
Federal  Government,  has  left  with  Con- 
gress only  the  right  to  provide  for  **  or- 
ganizing, arming,   and  disciplining  the 


militia ;"  but  discipline,  in  that  restricted 
sense,  without  power  to  govern,  means 
little  more  than  prescribing  a  system  of 
tactics,  and  such  discipline  can  never 
make  soldiers. 

There  is,  however,  another  suggestion 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
for  providing  for  the  common  defence, 
which  is  obnoxious  to  none  of  the  objec- 
tions made  against  large  standing  armies, 
and  which  commends  itself  to  favorable 
consideration,  as  being  in  harmony  with 
our  fiTm  of  government,  and  capable  of 
furnishing  any  number  of  disciplined 
soldiers  which  the  exigency  of  our  foreign 
relations  may  require,  without  outrage 
to  the  instincts  of  the  people  of  the 
States.  The  tendency  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  States  in  our  confederacy  is  to 
restrict  the  authority  of  the  General 
Government  over  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  people  of  the  States.  This  has  been 
shown  by  breaking  down  the  Bank  of 
the  Unite<l  States,  establishing  the  inde- 
pendent Treasury,  refusing  appropria- 
tions for  internal  improvements,  and, 
lastly,  leaving  to  the  people  of  territories 
the  regulation  of  their  own  institutions. 
The  maxim  '*  that  the  world  is  governed 
too  much,"  has  been  sturdily  preached, 
until  it  has  become  necessary  not  to 
shrink  from  maintaining  our  doctrine  in 
the  face  of  foreign  powers.  To  do  this 
we  must  arm  for  defence,  and  tlie  con- 
sistent mode  of  doing  so,  is  for  Congress 
to  give  its  consent  for  the  several  States 
to  "*«ep  troop»y  States  now  have 
that  authority  in  time  of  war,  but  for 
such  troops  to  be  useful  in  war,  they 
must  be  prepared  in  ^eace,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  forbids 
States  '4o  keep  troops  in  time  of  peace 
without  the  consent  of  Congress."  The 
consent;  of  Congress  being  required,  it 
could  be  given  with  conditions  attached, 
and  those  condititms,  besides  providing 
for  the  common  defence  in  war,  should 
require  the  organization  and  instruction 
to  conform  with  that  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  or  rather  with  the  ca- 
valry, harnessed  batteries  of  artillery, 
and  infantry  of  the  army. 

To  encourage  States  in  such  organiza- 
tions, let  Congress  provide  for  the  an- 
nual distribution  of  ^ve  millions  of  dol- 
lars among  the  several  States  and  terri- 
tories in  proportion  to  population,  upon 
satisfactory  evidence  being  furnished  to 


*  In  striking  contrast  with  this  Inertness  of  Oongress,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  assembled  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1814,  passed  by  the  24th  of  October,  a  bill  giving  additional  pay  to  the  mllicia  from  the 
State  treasury,  an  act  to  encourage  privateering,  and  an  act  to  raise  twelve  thousand  State  troops  by  con- 
scription or  ciasslflcaUon.    Bee  Uammond*s  Political  History  of  New  York,  vol.  1,  pp.  8S0-1. 
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tihe  Secretary  of  War,  that  sacli  States 
have  organized  camps  of  instruction 
daring  two  months  in  the  jear,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  troops  at  least  equal  to 
ten  out  of  one  hundred  of  the  enrolled 
militia  force  of  the  State.  Direct  the 
President  to  fnrnish  to  the  several  State 
Gk>yemor8,  upon  their  requisition,  such 
army  officers  as  they  may  desire  to  aid 
the  commanders  of  the  camps  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  information  collected  and 
kept  up  in  the  army  will  thus  be  diffused 
throughout  the  country.  The  different 
States  will  take  pride  in  their  respective 
organizations,  and  would  rcCTuit  their 
armies  according  to  the  genius  of  their 
people.  Their  military  codes  would  re- 
act upon  each  other,  and  upon  that  of 
the  United  States.  An  interest  in  mili- 
tary affedrs  would  take  the  place  of  pre- 
sent derision,  and  more  Uian  all,  the 
United  States  might  laugh  to  scorn  the 
efforts  oftmy  invader.  , 

The  Prussian  Landwehr  of  the  first 
ban,  to  which  the  proposed  organization 
is  assimilated,  is  considered  a  reserved 
army,  remaining  by  tlieir  firesides  in 
times  of  peace,  save  their  annual  seasons 
of  manoeuvering,  but  ready  to  appear  in 
case  of  war  upon  the  first  call,  organized, 
equipped,  and  armed  to  serve  like  the 
line  of  the  army,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  Prussian  territory  is  di- 
vided into  as  many  districts  as  tiiere  are 
battalions  of  the  Landwehr  of  the  first 
ban.  Each  district  furnishes  a  battalion 
of  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  a 
company  of  artillery,  and  some  other 
detachments.  The  battalions  and  squa- 
drons are  named  from  the  principal  town 
of  their  district,  and  d6p6ts  of  arms, 
clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage, 
and  cavalry  and  artillery  equipments, 
are  there  located.  The  districts  of  the 
Landwehr  are  also  the  recruiting  districts 
of  the  line  of  the  army;  and,  as  troops 
from  the  same  district  serve  together, 
there  naturally  exists  between  those  corps 
ties  of  consanguinity,  which  dispel  all 
feelings  of  superiority,  and  cause  them 
mutually  to  sustain  each  other  in  time 
of  danger. 

In  each  district  of  the  Landwehr,  the 
following  small  list  of  officers  are  per- 
manently paid.  For  the  infantry :  one 
m.'ijor  commanding,  one  a^'utant,  who 
is  also  accountant,  four  first  sergfsants, 


and  four  second  sergeants  (one  per  com- 
pany), eight  corporals  (two  per  com- 
pany), and  one  armorer.  For  Uie  caval- 
ry :  one  captain,  or  first  lieutenant,  one 
quartermaster  sergeant,  and  three  corpo- 
rals. The  paid  commanders  of  batta- 
lions, are  chained  with  the  assistance 
of  their  staff,  with  the  pereonnel  and  ma- 
teriel of  the  Landwehr,  and  are  account- 
able for  the  ordnance  and  military  stores 
in  d6p6t  in  their  districts.  The  first 
sergeants  keep  the  list  of  names  belong- 
ing to  their  companies,  and  no  man  can 
absent  himself  without  notifying  them. 

If  all  the  States  of  the  Union  did  not 
deem  it  better  to  keep  up  a  small  per- 
manent force,  it  is  supposed  that  tiiey 
would  all  find  it  necessary  to  maintai6  a 
small  skeleton  organization  of  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Prussian  Landwehr  of  the 
first  ban.  If  such  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  were  appointed  by 
the  States  from  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  who  have  honorably  re- 
tired from  the  army,  a  new  link  would  be 
established  between  the  army  and  State 
troops,  which  would  prove  mutually 
beneficial. 

It  appears  to  us  a  fit  moment  to  initi- 
ate a  stable  military  system  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  when  the  great  maritime 
powers  are  fully  occupied  in  Europe, 
and  we  are  thus  freed  from  the  pressure 
of  immediate  danger,  resulting  from  the 
collision  of  antagonistic  ideas.  We  do 
not  flatter  ourselves  that  this  problem, 
surrounded  as  it  is  with  difficulties,  has 
been  satisfactorily  and  completely  solved ; 
but,  if  attention  is  awakened  to  the  sub- 
ject, we  do  not  despair  that  abler  pens 
will  second  our  puny  efforts,  and  that  in 
the  end  the  United  States  and  the  seve- 
ral States  may  model  their  military  in- 
stitutes on  those  of  France,  which,  re- 
cognizing all  Frenchmen  as  equals  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  do  not  admit  of  promo- 
tion to  a  higher  grade,  except  by  service 
in  a  lower  one;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
reward  and  encourage  professional  merit 
and  personal  conduct,  while  frowning 
down  all  favoritism  by  the  positive  re- 
quirement that  no  one  shall  be  appointed 
to  any  grade  in  the  army,  except  through 
the  usual  authorized  means,  rigidly,  fixed 
by  law. 
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PROMETHEUS  AND  EPIMETHBUS. 

L 

PROMKTfDDB; 

OB    THB    poet's    FOBE-THOUOHT. 

OF  Prometheus,  how  nuclannted  , 

On  Olympus'  shining  bastions, 
His  aDdacious  foot  he  planted, 
Myths  are  told  arid  songs  are  channted. 
Fall  of  promptings  and  soggestions. 

Beaatifnl  is  the  tradition 

Of  that  flight  through  heavenly  portals. 
The  old  classic  superstition 
Of  the  theft  and  the  transmission, 

Of  the  fire  of  the  Immortals  I 

First  the  deed  of  noble  daring. 

Bom  of  heavenward  aspiration, 
Then  the  fire  with  mortals  sharing, 
Then  the  vulture— the  despairing 

Ory  of  pain  on  crags  Oaucasian. 

All  is  bnt  a  symbol  painted 

Of  the  Poet,  Prophet,  Seer; 
Only  those  are  crowned  and  sainted, 
Who  with  grief  have  been  acquainted, 

Maldng  nations  nobler,  freer. 

In  their  feverish  exultations. 

In  their  triumph  and  their  yearning, 
In  their  passionate  pulsations. 
In  their  words  among  the  nations. 

The  Promethean  fire  is  burning. 

Shall  it,  then,  be  unavailing. 

All  this  toil  for  human  culture? 
Through  the  doud-rack  dark  and  trailing^ 
Must  they  see  above  them  sailiuff 

O'er  life's  barren  crags  the  viuture  f 

Such  a  fate  as  this  was  Dante's 

By  defeat  and  exile  maddened ; 
Thus  were  Milton  and  Cervantes, 
Nature's  priests  and  Oorybantes. 

By  great  sorrows  touched  ana  saddened. 

But  the  glories  so  transcendent 

That  around  their  memories  duster. 
And  on  all  their  steps  attendant 
Make  their  darkened  lives  resplendent 

With  such  gleams  of  inward  lustre  I 

All  the  melodies  mysterious. 

Through  the  dreary  darkness  chaunted; 
Thoughts  in  attitudes  imperious. 
Voices  soft,  and  deep,  and  serious. 

Words  that  whispered,  songs  that  haunted  I 
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All  the  soul  in  rapt  snspension, 

All  the  quivering,  palpitating 
Chords  of  life  in  utmost  tension, 
With  the  fervor  of  invention, 

WitJi  the  rapture  of  creating ! 

Ah,  Prometheus  I  heaven-scaling! 

In  such  hours  of  exultation, 
Even  the  faintest  heart,  unquailing^ 
Might  behold  the  vulture  sailing 

Round  the  doudy  crags  Caucasian  1 

Though  to  all  there  is  not  given 

Strength  for  such  sublime  endeavor, 
Thus  tx)  scale  the  walls  of  heaven, 
And  to  leaven  with  fiery  leaven 

All  the  hearts  of  men  for  ever ; 

Yet  all  bards,  whose  hearts  unblight^d, 

Honor  and  believe  the  presage. 
Bear  aloft  their  torches  lighted, 
Gleaming  through  the  realms  benighted, 

As  they  onwtfd  bear  the  message  I 
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Have  I  dreamed  ?  or  was  it  real, 

What  I  saw  as  in  a  vision, 
When  to  marches  hymeneal, 
In  the  land  of  the  Ideal 

Meved  my  thought  o'er  Fields  Elysian  ? 

What  I  are  these  the  guests,  whose  glances 
Seemed  like  sunshine  gleaming  round  me  \ 

These  the  wild,  bewildering  fancies, 

That  with  dithyrambio  dances 
As  with  magic  circles  bound  met 

Ah  I  how  cold  are  their  caresses  I 

Pallid  cheeks,  and  haggard  bosoms  I 
Spectral  gleam  their  snow-white  dresses, 
And  from  loose,  dishevelled  tresses 
Fall  the  hyadnthine  blossoms  I 

O,  mv  songs !  whose  winsome  measures 

Filled  my  heart  with  secret  rapture  I 
Ohildren  of  my  golden  leisures. 
Must  even  your  delights  and  pleasures 
Fade  and  perish  with  the  capture  t 

Fair  they  seemed,  those  songs  sonorous, 
When  they  came  to  me  unbidden ; 

Voices  single,  and  in  chorus,   . 

like- the  wild-birds  singing  o'er  us 
In  the  dark  of  branches  hidden. 
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Disenchantmant  I    Disillusion  1 

Most  each  noble  aspiration 
Gome  at  last  to  this  oonclnsion, 
Jarring  discord^  wild  oonfoaion,  ' 

Lassitude,  renunciation? 

Not  with  steeper  fall  nor  faster. 

From  the  sun's  serene  dominions, 
Kot  through  brighter  realms  nor  vaster, 
In  swift  rain  and  disaster, 
^  loarus  fell  with  shattered  pinions  1 

Sweet  Pandora  I  Dear  Pandora  I 

Why  did  Jupiter  create  thee 
Ooy  as  Thetis,  Mr  as  Flora, 
Beautiful  as  young  Aurora, 

If  to  win  thee  is  to  hate  thee  t 

Ko,  not  hate  thee!  for  this  feeling 

Of  unrest  and  long  resistance, 
Is  but  passionate  appealing, 
A  prophetic  whisper  steahng 

O'er  the  chords  of  our  ejdstenoe. 

Him,  whom  thou  doet  once  enamour, 

Thou,  beloved,  never  leavest; 
In  life's  discord,  strife  and  clamour, 
Still  he  feels  thy  spell  of  glamour, 

Him  of  Hope  thou  ne'er  bereavest 

Weary  hearts  by  thee  are  lifted,  j 

Struggling  souls  bv  thee  are  strengtheaed, 
Glouds  of  fear  asunaer  rifted,.  . 

Truth  from  falsehood  cleansed  and  sifted, 

Dves,  like  days  in  summer,  lengthened! 

Therefore  art  thou  ever  dearer, 

O  my  Sibyl,  my  deceiver  I 
For  thou  makest  each  mystery  dearer, 
And  the  unattained  seems  nearer, 

When  thou  filleet  my  heart  with  fever  I 

Knee  of  all  the  Gifts  and  QraoesI 

Though  the  fields  around  us  wither, 
There  are  ampler  realms  and  spaces, 
Where  no  foot  has  left  its  traces; 

Let  us  torn  and  wander  thither  t 
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lyro  vnlgar  error  has  perhaps  longer 
i^  prev£led  among  men,  than  tliat  of 
tbe  permanency  and  immutability  of  onr 
globe.  Tbe  peace  in  which  our  mother 
earth  seems  to  slumber,  is  but  an  ilhi- 
sion:  in  all  nature  nothing  is  ever  at 
rest.  The  moon  around  the  earth,  the 
earth  around  the  sun,  that  sun  around 
another  great  centre,  and  all  the  hea- 
venly bodies  in  one  unbroken  circle 
around  the  throne  of  the  Almighty — ^all 
are  in  restless  motion,  treading  their 
path  in  the  great  world  of  the  Lord 
and  praising  his  name  in  never-ceasing 
anthems. 

But  even  at  home,  our  own  great 
mother  Earth  is  not,  as  many  still  be- 
lieve, at  rest,  and  its  very  foundations 
are  every  now  and  then  giving  signs  of 
the  mysterious  life  which  is  throbbing 
in  this  vast  globe.  Meteoric  stones,  also, 
come  like  aerial  messengen  from  distant, 
unknown  spheres,  and  speak  loudly  of 
the  life  in  spaces  unknown  to  human 
vision.  For  stones  travel  as  well  as 
life-endowed  organic  bodies;  they  are, 
in  fact,  the  very  oldest  travellers  on 
earth  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge. 
The  mountains  are  not  everlasting,  and 
the  sea  is  not  eternal.  Thousands  of 
years  ago,  rocks  began  to  shiver  in  the 
tierce  cold  of  the  Polar  regions;  even 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergen  became  intolerable,  and 
thoy  set  out  on  their  great  journey  to 
tlie  warmer  South.  But  huge,  unwiel- 
dy travellers  as  they  were,  they  soon 
tired  and  rested  awhile  in  the  wide, 
sandy  wastes  which  stretch  through 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  Some,  the 
large  ones,  remained  there,  bleak,  blast- 
ed masses  of  rock«  sterile  and  stern, 
like  grim  giants  of  dark,  old  ages.  Their 
lighter  companions,  smaller  and  swifter, 
rulled  merrily  on  towards  the  foot  of 
mountaius,  and  there  they  also  lie,  scat^ 
tei-ed  over  the  plains  of  Europe  and 
Siberia.  Science  calls  them  "erratic" 
stones,  the  people  know  them  as  "found- 
lings^" for  there  they  are,  like  lost  chil- 
dren, belonging  to  another  climate  and 
a  different  race  from  those  which  sur- 
round them.  When  they  travelled,  man 
knows  not.  It  must  have  been  in  times 
of  yore,  however,  when  the  great  Nor- 
thern Ocean  covered  yet  with  its  dark 
waves,  mountain  and  forest  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  continent.  Other  blocks 
trsvelled  against  their  ^ill,  packed  up  in 


snow  and  ice.  Whole  islands  of  ice,  we 
know,  were  torn  off  by  terrible  convul- 
sions from  the  coasts  of  Scandinavia; 
the  storm-tossed  sea  hurled  them  into 
her  powerftd  currents,  and  thus  they 
were  carried  southward,  bearing  on  their 
broad  shoulders  huge  masses  of  rook 
that  had  rolled  down  from  their  native 
mountains.  These  gigantic  guests  from 
the  North  soon  stranded  aeainst  the 
mountains  of  the  continent ;  they  melted 
under  a  more  genial  sun,  and  their  bar- 
den  fell  to  the  ground.  When,  after- 
wards, the  bottom  of  this  vast  sea  roa/ft 
and  became  dry  land,  these  foreign  visi- 
tors also  rose  and  found  themselves, 
with  amazement,  in  a  southern  country, 
under  a  southern  sun.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  fiEunous  statue  of  Peter  the  Great 
which  adorns  one  of  the  magnificent 
open  squares  of  his  city,  was  hewn  out 
of  Swedish  granite — ^the  same  stone  from 
the  far  North  which  furnished  the 
colossal  vase  before  the  Museum  in 
Berlin. 

How  long  ago  these  early  travels  were 
made  by  rock  and  stone,  we  know  not; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  at  an  end. 
The  same  process  is  still  going  on,  even 
now.  The  Arctic  still  sends  her  children 
out  to  dwell  in  warmer  climes,  and  year 
after  year  sees  wandering  stones  come 
from  high,  icy  regions,  and  tumble  into 
the  Atlantic,  or  strand  on  the  low  shore 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  If 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  is  ever  to  see  the  sweet 
light  of  heaven,  it  will  be  found  strewn 
with  mighty  rocks  from  Greenland,  and 
our  children's  children  may  yet  erect  a 
monument  to  the  great  father  of  our 
country,  hewn  out  of  Greenland  stone. 

Other  rocks  are  sea-born.  Lofty  moun- 
tains, now  capped  with  snow  and  wrap- 
ped in  clouds,  bear  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  they  once  dwelt  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  Sandstone  blocks, 
piled  up  high  until  they  form  large 
mountain  chains,  on  which  gigantic 
trees  are  deeply  rooted,  and  the  birds 
of  heaven  dwell,  to  whose  summit  men 
painfully  climb  to  look  down  upon  the 
sunny  plain,  were  once  mere  loose,  fra- 
gile sand  down  in  the  deeps  of  the  sea. 
They  are  still  mixed  with  countiess 
shells,  the  bones  of  fishes,  and  a  thou- 
sand relics  of  their  former  home.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  know  that  large  tracks 
of  sea-bottom  once  belonged  to  the  firm 
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**  The  land  where  the  lemon-tree  Uowi, 
In  darker  leavea  towered  the  gold  orange  glows/* 

for  Seville  oranges  and  lemons  came  to 
Europe  onlj  thruugh  the  Arabs.  The 
latter  are  not  even  found  on  the  walls 
of  Pompeii,  and  the  common  orange, 
which  is  a  Chinese  by  birth,  was  brought 
to  Europe  first  by  bold  Portuguese 
sailors. 

In  Europe,  these  fruits  lingered  a 
while,  were  remodelled  from  their  first 
rongh  shape,  developed  and  refined,  and 
then  sent,  ennobled  in  shape  and  quality, 
across  tlio  broad  Atlantic.  Here  they 
have  rapidly  spread  from  State  to  State, 
and  are  even  now  on  their  way,  through 
California,  back  to  their  original  home. 
The  day  may  not  be  far  distant,  when 
the  youthful  Union,  which  has  already 
given  grain  back  to  starving  Ireland,  and 
loads  the  tables  of  the  rich  with  the 
finest  apples  the  world  know^,  may  send 
its  grapes  and  unsurpassed  nectarines  to 
ancient  Persia,  from  whence  Europe 
received  tibe  liard,  unflavored  peach. 
Strange  it  is,  that  as  Europe  has  never 
returned  any  similar  gifts  for  the  many 
presents  it  has  received  from  the  East, 
so  America  also  has  given  to  Europe 
nothing  in  return  for  her  many  kind- 
nesses. For  the  whole  rich  blessing  of 
our  grain  harvest;  for  the  wholesome 
rice,  the  profitable  cotton ;  for  sugar  and 
spice,  oranges  and  pomegranates,  all  of 
which  we  owe  to  the  Old  World,  we 
have  sent  back  but  two  rather  equivocal 
gifts.  For  smokers  alone  will  be  dis- 
posed to  think  the  introduction  of  to- 
bacco a  real,  valuable  present.  A  plant 
which  affords  no  edible  root,  fruiU  or 
other  nutritious  part,  distinguished  nei- 
ther by  beauty  nor  by  sweet  odor ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  by  a  disagreeable  smell 
and  taste,  which  produces,  when  eaten, 
nausea,  vomiting  and  giddiness,  and  is, 
in  large  quantities  or  concentrated,  even 
deadly  poison — such  a  plant  is  surely  at 
least  a  doubtful  gift.  So  it  is  with  the 
potato,  which  has  long  been  considered 
by  its  enthusiastic  admirers  an  incom- 
imrably  rich  gift  of  the  West  to  the  East 
but  which  now  might  easily  be  looked 
Qpon  as  the  fatal  fruit  marking  in  the 
annals  of  history  the  first  decline  of  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

But  even  tobacco  is  not  accepted  as  a 
Western  gift  by  all  botanists.  Although 
it  is  said  that  the  Spaniards  found  it 
used  in  Mexico  medicinally,  especially  in 
the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  saw  it 
smoked  there,  as  the  English  did  in  Vir- 
ginia, still  it  was  certainly  known  as 
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early  as  1601  in  Java  and  China,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  at  an  even 
earlier  date  in  China.  Now,  as  tobacco 
did  not  reach  Europe  before  1559,  when 
it  was  first  used  in  Portugal — and,  con- 
sequently, in  Europe — as  medicine,  it 
may  at  least  have  been  known  in  Eastern 
Asia  long  before  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica. Nature,  moreover,  seems  almost 
desirous  to  avenge  the  unnatural  move- 
ment from  West  to  East  by  the  rapid 
degeneration  which  marks  the  culture 
of  both  these  vegetables  in  Europe.  But 
even  if  maize  really  came  from  this  Con- 
tinent first,  if  the  Indian  t%  and  the 
closely  related  agave,  which  now  grow 
wild  around  the  Mediterranean,  and  add 
so  much  to  its  picturesque  scenery,  have 
their  true  home  in  the  New  World, 
these  two  plants  would  still  be  the  only 
ones  that  have  ever  travelled  eastward, 
single  and  isolated  exceptions  to  the 
great  law  of  Nature,  that  plants,  animals 
and  men,  all  must  travel  towards  the 
setting  sun. 

This  mysterious  but  undeniable  move- 
ment is  still  going  on.  It  proceeds,  even 
in  our  day,  on  a  grand  and  imposing 
scale,  and  essentially  alters,  from  time  to 
time,  the  vegetable  character  of  whole 
countries,  as  they  are  newly  discovered 
or  newly  settled.  It  shows  us  in  indeli- 
ble signs  the  silent,  irresistible  force 
with  which  humble  plants  prescribe 
their  path  on  earth  to  both  the  animals 
that  feed  us  and  the  different  races  of 
men.  For  such  is  the  strange  relation 
between  plants  and  Man:  they  are  of 
paramount  importance  for  his  existence 
not  only,  but  also  for  his  wel&re.  It  is 
little  to  say  that  they  feed  and  clothe 
him,  and  that  they  enable  him  to  sustain 
the  life  of  those  animals,  from  whom  he 
receives  in  return  not  only  food  and 
comfort,  but,  what  is  incomparably  more 
valuable,  service,  affection,  and  grati- 
tude! The  cerealia  have  become  the 
first,  and  most  binding  social  tie  between 
men,  because  their  culture  and  prepar- 
ation require  vast  labor  and  mutual  ser- 
vice. As  no  society,  moreover,  can  exist 
without  laws,  it  may  well  be  said,  that 
these  short-lived  grasses  are  in  truth  the 
first  cause  of  aU  legislation.  Not  with- 
out good  reason,  then,  was  it  that  the 
Romans  called  their  Ceres  not  only  a 
goddess,  but  also  a  legislator. 

To  the  careless  observer,  animals  seem 
to  be  as  permanent  features  in  Nature 
as  nlants.    Apparently  the  same  sparrow 
picKs  up  grains  of  wheat  in  the  harvest-  • 
field  that  robbed  our  cherries  in  early 
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mmTner,  and  the  saine  game  which  oar 
fbrefflthers  bunted,  tempts  as  now  in 
field  and  forest. 

It  is,  however,  not  so.  The  demoral* 
ized  domestic  animals,  it  is  trae,  are 
nearly  the  same  now  that  they  ever 
were;  the  same  sheep  of  whom  ^^Abel 
was  a  keeper,^*  sleep  night  after  night 
on  oar  pastures,  and  the  ^*  cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills  ^'  rove  now  on  oar  plains. 
Bat  all  nobler,  higher  life  among  animals 
moves  restlessly  round  the  ^lobe.  Here 
also  there  is  an  incessatit  going  and  com- 
ing, flying  and  pushing,  an  endless  change 
of  iiome,  to  exchange  a  used-up  past  for 
a  promising  future. 

I^o  class  of  animals,  high  or  low, 
escapes  entirely  the  general  law  of  move- 
ment, and  if  we  read  occasionally  of 
flights  of  storks  and  shoals  of  herrings, 
these  are  mere  anecdotes,  nothing  but 
single,  detached  features  of  that  un- 
wearied life  which  moyes  in  grand  and 
restless  masses  round  the  terrestrial 
globe. 

Of  the  earliest  migrations  of  animals, 
eyen  of  those  whom  Man  has  bound  up 
with  his  own  existence,  we  know  bat 
very  little.  History,  which  tells  us  no- 
thing of  man's  own  first  joarneys,  con- 
descends not  to  speak  of  beings  less  noble. 
We  guess,  rather  than  we  know,  that  the 
domestic  animals  at  least  left  their  com- 
mon home  in  the  great  centre  of  all 
earthly  life,  Upper  India,  together  with 
the  first  migrating  nations.  We  con- 
dude  this  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the 
races  of  men  separated  at  a  time  when 
they  were  all  shepherds.  This  we  know 
from  Language;  for  in  all  idioms  Uie 
words  relating  to  pastoral  life  are  cognate 
words,  whilst  in  other  respects  the  rela- 
tionship is  far  more  complicated  and  dif- 
ficult to  trace.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  connection  is  the  word  '^  daughter" 
in  German,  "  tochter,"  fi-om  the  Greek 
ihryaiifh  which  is  in  Sanscrit  "  duhitri," 
and  there  means  ^^  milking  woman,'^  b^ 
cause  we  know  that  it  was  the  castom  of 
all  pastoral  nations  to  leave  the  milking 
of  the  herd  to  the  daughter  of  the  owner. 
The  animals  themselves  maintain  a  cer- 
tain connection  with  their  first  home  on 
earth,  for  most  of  them  have  still  some 
wild  relations  dn  the  high  table-lands  of 
Middle  Asia,  where,  in  primitive  fierce- 
ness, strength  and  beauty,  they  rove 
about,  and  race  for  hundreds  of  miles 
along  the  valleys  to  exchange  eschausted 
lands  for  ne,w  rich  pastures. 

Animals,  like  plants,  travel  oooasion- 
ally  by  means  of  Uie  various  agents  whom 


nature  herself  places  at  their  disposal. 
The  giant  rivers  of  the  earth,  the  Gan- 
ges, Congo,  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, annually  float  islands  towards 
the  ocean,  covered  with  living  inhabit- 
ants. Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  meet  out  at  sea,  thousands  of  miles 
from  all  land,  masses  of  facus  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  serving 
as  a  resting-place  for  small  shell-fisl^ 
unable  to  transport  themselves  by  swim- 
ming, far  from  their  native  shore.  Off 
the  Moluccas  and  Philippines,  sailors 
often  meet,  after  a  typhoon,  with  float- 
ing islands  of  matted  wood,  ftiU  of  life, 
and  covered  with  large  trees,  so  as  to 
deceive  their  eyes,  and  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  their  vessels.  Trunks  of  trees, 
also,  are  found  drifting  in  the  great  car- 
rents  of  the  ocean,  perforated  from  end 
to  end  by  the  larv»  of  insects,  and  filled 
with  the  eggs  of  molluscs  and  fishes.  At 
other  times,  they  have  been  known  to 
convey  liieards  and  birds  from  land  to 
land,  and  on  the  island  of  San  Vincenc 
there  appeared  once  a  huge  boa  con- 
strictor, twisted  around  a  large,  healthy 
cedar-tree,  with  which  it  had  been  torn 
from  its  home  in  the  primeval  forests  of 
Brazil,  and  swallowed  several  sheep  be- 
fore it  could  be  killed  by  the  astonished 
natives.  The  golf-stream,  it  is  well 
known,  carried,  more  than  once,  dead 
bodies  of  an  unknown  race,  with  una- 
sually  broad  faces,  to  the  Azores,  and 
thus  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  our 
continent  by  confirming  Columbus  in  his 
&ith  in  the  existence  of  a  New  World. 
Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux  have  even 
been  carried  alive  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  found  themselves,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, on  the  coast  of  England. 

Nor  are  these  always  individual  jour- 
neys. Currents  of  air  carry  myriads  of 
vegetable  seeds,  and  with  them  coontless 
eggs  of  insects  and  infbsoria  all  over  the 
world.  To  settle  this  formerly  disputed 
question,  a  German  philosopher,  linger, 
placed  several  plates  of  glass,  careffiUy 
cleaned,  between  the  almost  air-tight 
double  sashes  with  which  he  protected 
bis  study  affainat  the  rigors  of  a  fierce 
northern  cUmate.  Six  months  later,  he 
took  them  out  and  examined  the  dust 
that  had  fallen  on  them  through  imper- 
ceptible cracks  and  crevices,  with  the 
microscope.  The  result  was,  that  he  dis- 
covered in  the  apparently  inorganic  dost 
the  pollen  of  eight  distinct  jplanta,  the 
seeds  of  eleven  varieties  of  nrngos,  the 
eggs  of  four  higher  infosoria  and  living 
individoals  of  at  least  one  genoal 
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TWO   LITTLE   STABS. 

TWO  little  stars,  at  eventide, 
Rose  in  the  asare,  side  by  side, 
And  'mid  the  glittering  orbs  on  high, 
Floated  serenely  through  the  sky. 
They  sparkled  with  a  trembling  ray, 
Bat  rovingly  pnrsaed  their  way. 
Though  others  blazed,  more  brilliant  fiir  than  they  t 

The  night  stole  on — ^bat,  with  it  came 

A  sweeping  storm,  in  mist  and  flame. 

Which  hung  with  gloom  the  starry  dome. 

And  lashed  the  billows  into  foam, 

While  like  a  phantom,  stem  and  stark. 

Stretching  its  thin  arms  in  the  dark, 

Thi^ough  the  wild  chaos  tossed  my  trembling  barkt 

The  night  wore  on.— 4ihe  angry  blast 
Had  spent  its  fury,  and  W9s  past, 
And  gentle  zeohyrs  wooed  to  rest 
The  troubled  Oceau^s  heaving  breast- 
When,  far  above,  amid  the  blue. 
As,  one  bv  one,  Uie  clouds  withdrew. 
Those  little  loving  stars  came  beaming  throngh  t 

And  on  they  went,  with  rising  force. 
Up  to  the  zenith  of  their  course, 
Till,  in  the  Orient's  rosy  light, 
Melted  the  shadows  of  the  night ; 
And  then,  with  undiminished  ray. 
Still  side  by  side,  they  stole  away, 
Lost  in  the  glory  of  the  coming  day  I 

Thus,  dearest,  onward,  side  by  side. 
Through  youth,  the  spirit's  eventide. 
Up  to  the  night  of  Life  have  we 
Humbly  fulfilled  our  destiny — 
And  though  around  the  rich  and  great 
Are  glittering  in  far  loftier  state, 
Contentedly  we  share  our  lowlier  fieite  1 

And  thus,  though  storms  may  oome  and  go, 

Shrouding  with  gloom  the  world  below, 

Above  the  tumult,  as  we  rise. 

In  calm  communion  with  the  skies. 

Still  be  it  ours,  serenely  bright, 

To  bless  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

Cheering  the  tempest-tosa'd  with  heavenly  light  I 

And  when,  at  length,  each  end  attained, 
The  zenith  of  our  course  is  gained — 
As  side  by  side  those  stars  withdrew, 
Still  riding  in  the  brightening  blue, 
Still  beaming  with  unbroken  ray — 
As  gently  may  we  glide  away. 
In  the  effulgence  of  Immortal  day  1 
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T  WAS  at  a  party;  where,  is  none  of 
-L  your  business,  and  immaterial  to  the 
following  relation.  On  second  thoughts, 
however,  as  localization  increases  the  in- 
terest of  a  narrative,  I  will  say,  at  New 
York,  in  a  Fifth- Avenue  palace. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  say  some- 
thing introductory  about  myself.    I  was 
twenty-five — between  you  and  me,  fair 
reader,  I  am  not  so  very  much  older 
now — ^tall,  well-formed,  strong  and  ac- 
tive, both  mentally  and  physically,  and 
an  extensive  and  omnivorous  reader  and 
student.    The  only  trait  of  my  charac- 
ter which  has  any  special  significance, 
relatively  to  the  matter  in  hand  is,  that 
I  have  a  considerable  endowment  of 
that  magnetic  power  used  in  throwing 
"sensitives,"  as    they    are    technically 
termed,  into    the   mesmeric    state,   al- 
though I  very  seldom  exerted  it,  and  my 
possession  of  it  was  known,  I  believe, 
only  to  myself.    Did  it  never  happen  to 
you,  respected  reader,  when  looking  in- 
tently into  a  person's  eyes  during  con- 
versation, that  you  acw  the  thought,  and 
even    the    very    words,   which    passed 
through  his  or  her  mind,  in  comment  or 
reply?    The  whole  group  of  phenomena, 
of  which  that  is  one— embracing  some 
classes  of  dreaims,  much  mental  action, 
animal  magnetism,  biology,  the  whole 
circle,  in  fact,  of  physico-psychological 
science — ^is,  at  this  present  writing,  the 
most  profound,  comprehensively,  multi- 
tudinously  and    variously    related,  the 
most  promising,  important  and  intensely 
interesting,  and  the  least  understood,  of 
all  the  departments  of  human  know- 
ledge.   I  wish  I  could  stop  to  indicate  a 
few  of  the  complex  and  astonishingly  in- 
timate ramifications  by  which  this  phi- 
losophy— the   philosophy  of   the  com- 
bined   and    reciprocal    inter-nction    of 
mind  and  body,  the  wondrous  march 
or   border-territory  whereon  spirit  and 
matter    bear  conflicting  and  contested 
sway — underlies  and  entwines  itself  with 
human    interests  and    human    actions. 
But  that  is  not  my  present  design ;  and 
for  the  narrator,  especially,  must  hoe  age 
be  inscribed  upon  his  pen.    Mind  thU; 
not  that,  nor  the  other. 

The  relevancy  of  these  remarks  con- 
sists in  this,  namely :  that  the  few  cir- 
cumstances which  I  propose  to  narrate 
are   an   actual  exemplification    of  the 


working  of  the  laws  to  whose  existence 
and  influence  I  have  alluded.  I  have 
permission  from  the  lady  most  inter- 
ested to  record  and  publish  them ;  for, 
however  insignificant  in  themselves,  they 
will,  at  leasts  form  some  portion  of  the 
archives  from  which  a  future  generation 
is  certainly  to  draw  facts  cooperative  in 
constructing  a  fabric  of  universal  philo- 
sophy, more  marvellous  in  architecture 
and  more  immeasurably  magnificent  in 
dimensions,  than  any  the  wildest  dream 
hitherto  figured  by  the  loftiest  human 
intellect.  This  splendor,  however,  is  of 
course.  Systems  of  actual  truth,  the 
work  of  the  All-powerful— as  their  aw- 
ful vastness  unveils  itself  before  human 
eyes — ^must  as  much  transcend  the  beauty 
and  the  size  of  the  one-sided  little  elabvf- 
rations  of  human  minds,  as  the  unimagi- 
nable splendors  of  evening  clouds  excel 
the  blue  and  yellow  dabs  of  that  land- 
scape-goat of  a  "paintaster,"  Skumble; 
as  the  great  palaces  of  the  heavens  sur- 
pass the  ecclesiological  glories  of  the 
Wooden  Gothic. 

I  had  selected,  aooordinff  to  my  cus- 
tom, a  corner,  from  which  I  was  making 
my  ordinary  use  of  the  company,  viz. : 
studying  their  lives  from  their  faces,  and 
working  the  detail  of  expressions  and 
postures  into  connection  with  the  pre- 
e  listen t  mass  of  mental  philosophy, 
whose  acquisition  and  arrangement  had 
been  my  study  for  years. 

All  the  usual  varieties  of  young  men 
and  women  passed  in  review  before  the 
uninteresting  person  in  the  comer.  I 
was  not  dressed  in  fine  raiment,  wore 
no  gloves,  was  not  known  as  a  ^Mion," 
known,  indeed  at  all,  to  only  two  or 
three  besides  my  cousin,  the  daughter 
of  the  house,  and  only  very  slightly 
known  even  to  them  and  to  her.  So, 
nobody  stopped  to  talk  with  me;  and, 
as  I  had  arranged  with  cousin  Ellen  to 
let  me  alone,  save  when  I  should  ask  to 
be  introduced,  I  had  a  fair  opportunity 
for  my  secret  espials.  It  was  a  curious 
and  entertaining  spectacle,  when  rightiy 
viewed.  First,  I  generalized  my  eye- 
sight— if  the  expression  be  allowable — 
and  gazed  upon  the  moving  mass  before 
me,  without  reference  to  any  particular 
individual.  This,  especially  during  the 
dances,  furnished  a  droll  spectacle. 
Such  another  may  be  observed  by  gaz- 
ing in  the  same  genera^  manner  at  a 
church,  all  waving  with  fans,  like  a 
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fiook  of  great  butterflies  over  a  bed  of 
gay  cabbages,  on  a  hot  Sunday  in  sum- 
mer: and  another,  more  decided  in 
character,  by  observing  the  simultane- 
oos  nutations  of  heads,  fingers  and  arms 
in  an  orchestra.  These  effects  are  dif- 
ferent; from  that  of  a  band  of,  marching 
men ;  for  the  entire  body  of  these  last 
moves  forward  by  rhythmic  progre^ 
sions,  vfrhile  in  the  cases  just  instanced, 
the  company  considered  together,  is  sta- 
tionary; and  the  rhythmic  movement 
of  individual  limbs  and  instruments 
throws  only  an  atmosphere,  as  it  were, 
of  ordered  motion  over  the  whole. 

I  threw  out  of  consideration  the  bodies 
of  the  dancers,  and  only  observed  their 
heads.  A  strong  volition  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes' duration  enabled  me  entirely  to 
lose  the  remembrance  of  bodies,  and  to 
free  myself  from  the  sensations  coming 
from  the  sound  of  the  music;  and  so, 
from  the  silent  motions  of  the  dancers, 
and  the  accompanying  expressions  of  the 
feces,  in  quadrille  dances  especially, — 
there  arose  before  me  a  spectacle  of  such 
intense  absurdity  that  I  was  forced  to 
break  off  my  occupation  to  avoid  an  ob- 
tnusive  laugh.  I  was  beholding  only 
faces,  it  v^riU  be  remembered,  as  solely 
as  if  I  had  been  looking  at  heads  cut  off. 
The  expressionsvipon  nearly  all  of  them 
were  of  intense  solemnity.  Nearly  up- 
on a  level,  they  bobbed  up  and  down  in 
couples  and  fours ;  swam  about,  cocking 
themselves  oddly  to  one  side  or  to  the 
other;  turned  towards  each  other  in 
the  alternations  of  rest,  and  gibbered 
slightly ;  anon,  launched  forth  again  up- 
on the  inane  vagaries  of  their  solemn 
mummery.  I  nearly  laughed  aloud,  but 
ceased  gazing ;  and,  forthwith,  grew  an- 
gry. Apish  phantasms  of  silly  sport, 
the  winking,  wiggling  heads  were  a  fair 
representation  of  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  "first  circles"  bury  them- 
selves in  the  mindless  frivolities  of  po- 
lite society.  I  was  angry  that  the  ob- 
servances of  fashion  should  be  so  much 
regarded,  even  by  the  brainless  nobodies 
who  gabbled  and  fluttered  before  me; 
and  with  a  most  expansive  and  ardent 
aspiration  after  the  Apotheosis  of  La- 
bor, I  left  the  dancers  to  their  aimless 
evolutions. 

Then  I  made  tt  similar  experiment  up- 
on the  heterogeneous  volume  of  sounds 
that  arose  from  the  social  hubbub  of  the 
rooms.  Not  listening  to  any  single 
voice,  I  regarded  only  the  clacking,  clat- 
tering rattle  that  flowed  turbulently  up 
from  so  many  voices,  mingled  with  the 
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monotonous  dance-music  of  the  two 
German  fiddlers,  the  harpist  and  pianist, 
who  officiated  as  orchestra.  The  din 
was  stunning.  It  was  as  if  the  English 
langaage  had  been  torn  into  ragged 
angular  scraps  and  fragments,  and  vo- 
ciferated at  the  utmost  possible  speedy 
and  entirely  at  random,  by  the  whole 
company.  Now  and  then  a  shrill  laugh, 
or  one  or  two  connected  words  loudly 
articulated.  Jumped  up  from  the  rough 
average  of  the  confused  noise.  The 
harsh  fiddle-notes  darted  and  streamed 
up  and  down  among  the  tumult,  like  so 
many  vocal  squibs;  and  the  harp  and 
piano  were  scarcely  audible.  A  minute 
or  two  of  such  listening  satisfied  me,  and 
I  returned  to  my  invidious  business  of 
watching  my  neighbors. 

A  fiaxen-haired  and  flaxen-mous- 
tached  dandy,  whose  unnaturally  Blender 
limbs,  cased,  secundum  artem^  in  skin- 
tight pants,  would  almost  qualify  him 
for  the  workhouse  under  the  vagrant 
laws,  as  "having  no  visible  means  of 
support"  stood  "diddling"  (i.  e,.  imitat- 
ing the  movements  of  a  wretcn  in  an 
ague-fit),  after  the  approved  fashion, 
and  expending  washy  conversation  and 
washier  smiles  upon  a  female  counter- 
part. Two  or  three  city  damsels,  very 
much  alike,  all  having  the  fair  complex- 
ions, slender  forms  and  large  fringed 
eyes,  so  common  among  metropolitan 
beauties, — were  giggling  and  chattering, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  fluent  ladies* 
talk  so  incomprehensible  and  unattaina- 
ble to  us  stupid  and  slow-tongued  men. 
Two  or  three  wizzled  antiques  of  the 
same  sex  mumbled  sourly  together  upon 
a  sofa.  Several  fat  mothers  conversed 
in  awful  conclave,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room ;  and  in  the  middle,  the  vary- 
ing dances  wove  their  interminable  tan- 
gle. 

With  her  back  towards  me,  so  near 
that  I  could  almost  hear  her  words,  stood 
a  tall  young  woman  dressed  in  black, 
with  magnificent  shoulders  and  arms, 
with  raven-black  hair  of  great  fineness, 
length  and  volume,  and  a  dark  but  pe- 
culiarly transparent  complexion.  She 
was  surrounded  by  several  gentlemen, 
whom  she  seemed  at  no  loss  to  entertain, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  bear  her  full  share  in 
the  conversation,  and  in  the  commerce 
of  wits,  whatever  they  might  be ;  for 
there  seemed  to  be  in  the  circle  much 
laughter,  though  not  of  the  pleasantest 
sort.  As  I  watched  the  group,  I  saw 
one  and  another  of  the  gentlemen*s  facet 
redden,  when  the  others  laughed;  one 
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or  two  grew  preternatnrally  sober,  and 
qnietly  left  that  part  of  the  room.  The 
lady^s  noble  head,  haughtily  set  upon  her 
ne<^,  moved  now  and  then  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  gesture  of  disdain  or 
anger.  I  qnietly  drew  a  little  nearer; 
not  to  listen  to  the  conversation,  but  to 
observe  the  heads.  The  faces  of  the 
men  were  all  foolish  and  conceited ;  and 
they  were,  as  it  happened,  all  fair-haired. 
Although  I  conld  not  see  the  lady^s  face, 
yet  the  dark  masses  of  her  hair  and 
dress,  and  the  height  and  7olume  of  her 
head,  her  self-possessed  attitude,  the 
minute  gesture  of  which  I  fepoke,  and  the 
short  and  keen  replies  which  she  shot 
about,  rendered  the  contrast  of  charac- 
ters, as  she  stood  among  the  young  men, 
extreme  and  striking. 

She  ^  jood  talking  with  her  retinue  for 
a  oons^erable  time ;  and  afterward  with 
otiiers  who  approached.  I  observed  her 
steadily  and  intenUy,  watching  her  head, 
her  temperament,  her  form,  and  her  de- 
meanor. All  were  faultless;  at  least, 
oven  with  a  sufSciently  critical  disposi- 
tion, and  much  experience  in  estimating 
phrenological,  physiological,  and  psycho- 
logical characteristics,  I  could  not  see 
anything  to  change.  I  did  not,  however, 
aa  I  said,  see  the  front  of  her  head.  I 
gazed  and  gazed,  until  I  became  absorbed 
in  my  contemplations,  and  in  considering 
their  consequent  and  collateral  reflec- 
tions, my  meditations  eventuated  in  a 
profound  reverie,  of  a  dim  and  unde- 
finable  character.  All  my  thoughts,  at 
first,  seemed  centered  upon  the  indi- 
vidual lady  at  whom  I  had  been  looking. 
But  I  lost  track  of  them ;  and  it  seemed, 
afterward,  as  tf  I  had  entered  into  a 
state  resembling  that  which  Asiatic 
ascetics  believe  they  can  attain  by  un- 
ending reiterations  of  their  saci^d  name. 

I  was  aroused  from  entire  forgetfulness 
of  time  and  place,  by  some  sudden  and 
uncomfortable  sensation,  which  made  me 
for  an  instant  suspect  that  I.  had  been 
struck,  although  I  could  not  say  where. 
Upon  this  unceremonious  recall  of  my 
fugitive  wits,  whatever  its  nature  might 
be,  I  looked  again  at  the  fair  object  of 
my  speculations ;  and  with  such  a  feeling 
as  if  I  had  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time. 
For  the  sudden  change  from  abstracted 
reverie  of  intense  contemplation,  to 
mere  ordinary  intuition,  was  quite  great 
enough  to  cause  the  requisite  break  in 
the  current  of  my  consciousness.  The 
strange  beauty,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
was  blushing  deeply — at  least  it  is  im- 
probable that  so  brilliant  a  color  would 


incarnadine  her  neck,  and  not  her  cheeks 
and  brow.  Deeply  she  blushed  for  some 
unknown  reason,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately she  moved  away,  without  turning 
her  head,  saying  something  wliich  I 
could  not  hear,  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
room. 

I  recurred  to  my  cogitations  upon  the 
flitting  flgures  before  nle,  but  still  my 
thoughts  recurred  to  the  "  dark  ladye." 
I  felt  certain  that  she  must  be  well  worth 
acquaintance.  It  could  hardly  be  possi- 
ble that  one  evidently  of  so  remarkable 
natural  endowments,  should  not  present 
a  rare  study  for  the  philosopher — espe- 
cially for  the  philosopher  in  living  minds. 
I  desired  to  complete  my  new  discovery. 
My  snug  corner  became  dull.  I  left  it ; 
and  edged  and  twisted  about  the  lofty 
rooms,  pretending  great  need  to  arrive 
at  some  point  in  advance,  which,  like  the 
beetle  with  buttered  horns,  I  carried  for- 
ward as  I  went.  Up  and  down  I  w^ormed 
about;  sometimes  looking  earnestly  at 
the  other  side  of  the  room  in  general ; 
sometimes  peering  with  emphasis  at  a 
feigned  something  among  the  closely 
crowded  male  and  female  shoulders 
around  me ;  until,  after  making  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  and  many  skilful  evolu- 
tions, I  unsuspectedly  established  myself 
to  my  satisfaction,  en  Schehn  and  to  the 
firont  of  my  unknown.  Thus,  I  was  in 
better  luck  than  before,  in  my  philoso- 

Ehical  pursuit.  For  while  I  was  as  well 
idden  from  her  as  before,  by  the  dense- 
ly aggregated  and  moving  mass  of  the 
crowd,  a  skilful  a^ustment  of  my  opera- 
tions would  preserve  me  from  annoying 
her,  while  I  could  study  her  face  and 
gesture-language  to  much  better  advan- 
tage. 

Of  her  face,  the  lower  half  was  perfect 
but  not  peculiar,  unless  for  the  firm  clo- 
sure of  the  full  lips.  The  eyes  were 
large,  black,  and  deep-set.  The  eye- 
brows fell  with  an  unusual  slope  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  eye.  The  forehead  rose 
high  above,  full  and  steep,  like  an  intel- 
lectual man^s  forehead;  and  in  those 
portions  which  would  be  its  four  angles, 
were  it  a  parallelogram  laid  athwart  the 
face,  fuller  than  any  I  had  ever  observed. 
And  in  looking,  again  I  glided  into  deep 
and  concentrated  musings;  and  again, 
from  a  state  of  profound  reverie,  I  was 
aroused  by  such  another  shock  as  I  had 
felt  before.  Again  I  ^gathered  together 
my  scattered  thoughts ;  and  as  soon  as 
I  had  retraced  their  lost  clue  up  to  the 
passing  moment,  again  I  looked  toward 
the  dark  beauty  who  had  so  much  at- 
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traoted  me.  She  had  ohaoged  her  posi- 
tion, and  was  looking  another  way ;  bnt 
again,  whether  from  some  casualty  of 
conversation,  or  from  having  noticed 
my  per^iatent  gaze,  she  was  t>Iushing. 

Beginning,  now,  to  be  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  obtain  by  conversation  the 
complement  of  the  scanty  knowledge 
with  which  mere  exterior  observation 
had  supplied  me,  and  thus  to  secure  some 
satisfactory  acquaintance  with  one  who, 
I  did  not  doubt,  possessed  unusual  gifts, 
I  forthwith  resorted  to  Oousin  Ellen. 
From  her  I  requested  an  introduction  to 
my  fair  unknown ;  at  the  same  time  in- 
quiring in  general  as  to  her  name  and 
condition.  She  was,  Ellen  said,  a  Miss 
Irene  Chester ;  the  daughter  of  a  farmer 
in  one  of  the  small  sea-port  towns  of 
Fairfield  Coanty,  Oonnecticut;  an  assist- 
ant teacher  in  one  of  the  city  schools; 
an  old  schoolmate  of  hers,  cousin  Ellen^s; 
here  in  society  for  almost  the  first  time, 
but  already  making  quite  a  sensation; 
nicknamed  "The  Two-edged  Sword," 
from  the  keenness  of  her  repartees;  al- 
ways a  strange  girl;  invited  on  the 
ground  of  the  school-fellowship,  having, 
I  think,  been  Ellen's  room-mate;  perhaps 
not  known  at  all  in  city  society,  be- 
yond Ellen's  immediate  circle ;  of  great 
conversational  talent,  a  student,  a  reader, 
and  otherwise  accomplished. 

Hiese  last,  namely,  the  study,  reading 
and  accomplishments,  a  trifle  unsettled 
me ;  for  ladies  with  those  recommenda- 
tions usually  gabble  and  dabble,  but  little 
else.  Tet  I  took  comfort  from  the 
omen  of  power  in  the  nick-name,  and 
persisted. 

Miss  Chester  heard  my  name  and  the 
recital  of  my  cousinship  to  the  pretty 
hostess,  with  considerable  frigidity; 
looked  ine  clearly  in  the  eye  as  I  accosted 
her,  and  waited,  apparently  under  the 
influence  of  some  dislike  or  disinclination 
to  speak,  for  me  to  begin. 

These  cool  receptions  are  very  much 
more  adapted  to  vivity  one's  anger  than 
one'.s  intellect.  I  burned  in  inward 
wrath  and  outward  speechlessness,  for  a 
minute  or  so;  then  suddenly  adopting  a 
resolution,  I  drove  away  the  rage,  as- 
sumed as  pretty  a  simper  as  I  could  mus- 
ter, and  ventured  to  remark,  with  an 
air  of  great  interest  and  (1  flatter  myseli) 
a  well  executed  "  diddle,'' 

^'It's  very  fine  weather,  Mias  Ches- 
ter." 

"Yes  sir." 

"  Unusually  crowded  rooms  this  even- 
ing.   How  tiresome  it  is  to  squeezed  up 


among  so  many  disagreeable  vulgar  peo- 
ple!" 

"  Do  you  think  so  2"  said  she,  with  a 
sort  of  glimmer  in  her  eye.  "  If  it  is  so 
disagreeable,  what  made  you  come  ?" 

"Self-denial,"  answered  I,  "is  bealth- 
M  for  the  soul.  And  aside  from  that 
excellent  reason" — here  I  rather  exagge- 
rated my  simper  and  my  diddle,  to  the 
young  lady's  evident  disgust — "I  must 
have  had  a  presentiment  of  pleasure 
reserved  for  me,  in  the  acquisition  of 
so  delightful  an  acqufuntanoe  as  Miss 
Chester."  I  accompanied  the  last  words 
with  a  culminating  grin,  and  as  silly  a 
bow  as  I  could  contrive. 

"-ire  you  acquainted  with  me?"  ahe 
asked,  with  a  curious  observing  expres- 
sion of  eye  and  of  lip,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "behold  here  a  new  and  strange 
variety  of  baboon." 

I  sniggered  after  the  most  approved 
style,  and  answered  with  the  fashionable 
euphuistic  dialect,  at  which  I  could  ea- 
sily see  that  Miss  Chester's  disdain  and 
anger  were  flaming  almost  unendurably, 

"He,  he,  he!  Ah  flattah  meself  that 
I  am  competent  tp  elucidate  and  analyze 
charactahs  at  short  notice.  But  you 
must  be  weary  with  standing  so  long. 
Pahmit  me  to  wait  upon  you  to  the  tSte- 
d-tits  opposite;  and  if  you  will  allow 
me,  ah  shall  be  exceedingly  delighted  to 
fahnish  you  a  specimen  of  my  powahs 
in  that  line." 

"  By  all  means,  sir,"  said  Miss  Chester. 
"I  thank  you." 

So  we  sat  down.  • 

"I  must  make  one  preface,"  said  I. 
"I  presume  that  a  young  lady  of  Miss 
Chester's  talents  and  information  "  (ano- 
ther disdain-provoking  bow  from  me), 
"is  aware  that  such  observation  as  I 
have  been  able  to  make,  cannot  reveal 
what  modifications  circumstances  and 
occupation  may,  have  engrafted  upon 
your  original  character.  Permit  me, 
therefore,  to  ask  that  you  will  juso  tell 
me  what  and  where  your  life  has 
been." 

"Not  one  single  syllable,"  returned 
she,  with  evident  pleasure  in  a  short 
refusal.  "You  pretended  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  me,  and  oflered  to 
prove  it.  And  now,  when  it  comes  to 
the  trial,  you  already  begin  to  feel  about 
for  such  scraps  and  hints  as  you  may 
hope  to  coax  out  of  me,  after  the  usual 
£E^hion  of  fortune-tellers.  I  thoucht  it 
would  be  so.  I  don't  believe  you  know 
yourself,  and  to  pretend  to  know  me, 
whom  you  never  saw  before^  and  pro- 
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bftbly  never  will  agsint  How  should 
you?    And  why  should  you?" 

^'  I  know  this,  at  least,"  said  I,  quiet- 
ly, and  dropping  my  baboonery,  *Hhat 
you  are  quite  angry,  and  that  you  have 
acquired  a  sudden  and  immeasurable 
contempt  for  me.    Is  it  not  so?" 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  promptly,  and  witli 
inconsiderate  but  full  sincerity ;  for  she 
spoke  in  answer  to  all  my  conversation 
and  manners,  up  to  my  last  question. 
Then  she  started,  and  looking  at  me  in 
hasty  alarm,  and  reflecting  what  her 
answer  bad  been,  added,  "No;"  for  she 
oomprehended  for  the  first  time  the  in- 
dications afforded  by  the  new  tone  of 
the  query. 

"Hot  and  cold,"  I  replied.  "How- 
ever, both  answers  are  right.  No  mat- 
ter for  the  apparent  inconsistency. 
Deeper  tliinkers  than  either  of  us  have 
decided  that  truth  may  oftentimes  best 
be  presented  by  the  assertion  of  incom- 
patible extremes." 

"  I  think  you  are  correct,"  said  Miss 
Ohester,  "but  I  don't  know  how  you 
oould  tell.  However,  as  to  that  notion 
about  presenting  truth,  it  behoves  to  be 
careful  lest  the  poor  creature  perish 
'  between  its  two  incompatible  bundles 
of  hay.  Well,  sir ;  now,  if  you  will 
please  commence  the  proof  positive  of 
acquaintance?" 

"  Yes."  I  scanned  her  face  a  moment, 
and  added,  "  You  do  not  like  to  attend 
church." 

"I  do,  too,"  she  replied,  hastily.  "Yon 
are  wrong  there." 

"You  are  glad  to  think  so,"  I  said. 
"  But  think  a  moment.  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  dislike  religions  services.  But 
does  not  very  much  of  the  church  choir 
music  displease  yon?" 

"Yes." 

"And  the  prayers — were  you  never 
perplexed  with  a  tix>ubleeome  feeling 
that  somehow  they  were  not  your 
prayers? 

"And  the  sermon — ^I  am  sore  you  have 
often  shocked  your  friends  by  staying 
at  home  and  reading  one,  when  they 
were  sure  you  ought  to  hare  been  at 
church." 

"Pshaw!"  sud  Miss  Ohester,  "you 
found  that  out  from  cousin  Ellen." 

"Not  at  all.  I  stated  the  particular 
fiict  merely  as  one  phase  of  a  character- 
istic which  ramifies  into  many  mani- 
festations. You  are  what  is  sometimes 
called  '  original  '—I  mean  slow  of  belief, 
and  independent  in  reasoning.  Yon 
esamine  doctrine  and  precept  for  your- 


self. The  rapid  statements  of  a  sermon — 
of  any  oral  discussion  of  a  subject,  do 
not  satisfy  you.  You  want  to  examine, 
to  compare,  to  weigh.  That  accounts  for 
your  preferring  to  read  sermons  rather 
than  to  hear  them.  In  general,  you 
dislike  lectures  and  public  addresses,  on 
whatever  subjects ;  and  in  general,  you 
prefer  to  read  on  them  rather  than  to 
hear.  As  to  the  prayers,  you  are  wrong 
to  allow  yourself  in  the  feeling,  though 
I  am  right  in  stating  it  to  yon.  The 
dissatisfaction  is  owing  to  your  defect 
of  sympathy,  either  with  congregation 
or  preacher.  If  you  would  abandon 
yourself  to  a  generous  participation  in 
petitions  which  are  only  such  as  uni- 
versal petitions  mnst  of  necessity  be,  you 
would  reap  good  from  the  prayer.  The 
music,  not  to  speak  of  its  usual  wretched 
execution,  is  unpleasant  to  you,  as  a  dis- 
honest pretence  of  praise,  offered  usually 
by  the  irreligious  and  profane  lips  of 
persons  who  chant  hymns  to  God,  not 
because  hymns  overflow  from  hearts 
full  of  love,  but  because  in  their  indivi- 
dual oases,  the  laryngeal  membranes  and 
tissties  possess  unusual  motive  and  vibra- 
tory power.  You  see  that  my  observa- 
tions are  merely  individual  coroUariea 
from  the  premises  of  honesty,  good  ob- 
serving and  reflecting  faculties,  and 
music^  temperament." 

"  It  appeu*s,  then,"  said  ]fiss  Chester, 
"that  your  acquaintance  is  one  not  of 
very  long  standing,  and  hypothetical  and 
extemporaneous  to  an  extreme." 

"But  have  I  not  spoken  truly?" 

"Yea,  I  believe  so,"  said  she,  "al- 
though the  things  you  say  are  such,  as 
for  some  reason  or  other  had  not  been 
articulately  presented  to  me  exactly  in 
that  way.  I  hardly  knew  them,  if  at 
all.  And  what  is  more,"  she  added, 
"  with  a  troubled  look,  "  I  do  not  like 
to  be  so  easily  read.  I  had  thought  my- 
self safe  in  unintelligibility." 

"  While,"  I  rejoined,  "  you  fancied  that 
nobody  else  had  got  beyond  'baker' 
and  *  shady.'" 

"  Excuse  the  long  word.  I  will  plead 
the  privilege  of  my  pedagogy  for  that, 
though.  But  as  to  your  discoveries;  I 
see  that  things  which  I  certainly  never 
told  to  anybody,  are  known  outside  of 
my  own  mind.  The  more  I  think  of  it, 
the  less  I  like  it." 

"  But  you  should  not  dislike  truth,"  I 
said. 

"  The  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all 
times.  Nor  is  it  always  best  or  neces- 
sary to  have  it  known  even." 
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"  Perhaps  not,"  I  answered.  **  But  I 
will  proceed  with  my  analysis." 

'^Ko,"    said   Miss    Ohester,    hastily. 

"  Yon  have  said  enough  "lilready.    I 

Yon" 

^^  One  single  remark  let  me  make, 
however,"  I  answered,  and  I  now  looked 
steadily  into  eyes  that  did  not  endure 
my  gaze.  "Just  one  thing.  You  do 
HOC  despise  me  any  longer.  ^And  you 
are  half  aftaid  of  me,  and  the  rest,  I  fear, 
is  dislike." 

"  I  won't  tell  you  anything  about  it," 
she  replied,  with  an  alarmed  sharpness. 

"  Very  well;  quite  as  well;"  1  rejoin- 
e<l.  "A  good  observer  is  like  a  good 
arithmetician.  He  proves  his  work  as 
he  goes  along;  he  does  not  need  to  look 
for  *  the  answer  in  the  book.'  But  let 
me  ask  you  if  you  play  chess?" 

"I  do.  Not  much;  but  1  am  verv 
fond  of  it." 

*''•  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  come  and 
play  a  game  vrith  you  ?"  I  asked. 

I  had  permission ;  and  thus  our  con- 
versation ended  for  the  evening. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  this  plain 
statement  of  fact^  to  produce  any  dra- 
matic surprises.  So  I  will  plainly  say, 
that  by  this  time  I  was  exceedingly  de- 
lighted with  my  new  acquaintance,  and, 
indeedf  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
thoroughly  and  suddenly  "in  love  at 
first  sight." 

But  as  to  the  nature  of  her  opinions, 
in  regard  to  me,  except  for  the  brief 
synopsis  which  I  had  mentioned  to  her- 
self, and  which,  also  I  was  confident  o^ 
in  respect  to  my  estimate  of  their  kind, 
but  not  of  their  degree,  I  could  form  no 
guess.    But  respect  is  much. 


OHAPTIR  SBOOND. 

li£iBS  Ohkstes,  in  truth,  was  almost 
my  ideal,  in  point  of  peraonal  attrac- 
tions ;  namely,  the  embodiment  of  health 
and  strength,  under  the  lovely  feminine 
limitations  imposed  by  the  laws  and 
graceful  lines  of  womanly  beauty ;  and  I 
felt  a  certainty  which  long  observation 
and  study  in  psychology  and  physiology 
might  justify,  that  her  mind  was  worthy 
even  of  a  nobler  casket,  if  such  an  one 
were  imaginable.  The  fine  hair,  so  in- 
scrutably dark;  the  deep  liquid  eyes, 
whose  unfathomable  irises  seemed,  as  I 
gazed  into  them,  overflowing  as  redun- 
dant fountains  into  the  clear  white  eye- 
balls; tiie  dark  and  clear  transparency 
of  skin,  demonstrated  (a  rare  conjunc- 


tion) quickness  and  endurance,  not  bodily 
only,  but  intellectual.    The  great  volume 
of  the  head,  the  noble  lofty  forehead,  the 
height   of   the    upper  cerebral  region, 
proved  as  surely  her  intellectual  exod- 
lence;  which,  in  such   a  character  as 
hers,  must  have  been  sustained  and  de- 
veloped by  the  severe  discipline  of  her 
work  as  ar  teacher.    For,  although  the 
fact  is  seldom  recognized,  and  indeed 
little  known,  no  occupation  on  earth 
furnishes  so  comprehensive,  invigorating, 
and  symmetrical  an  exercise  for  the  ma- 
turing, or  matured  mii^d,  as  the  quiet 
and  neglected   business   of   "  teaching 
school."      And    although    disagreeable 
conclusions  might  seem  suggested    by 
the  sharp  words  which  I  was  certain  she 
had  distributed  plentifully  to  the  amiable 
youths,  my  predecessors  in  conversation, 
of  which  she  had  given  me  a  specimen 
or  two,  and  of  which,  the  surname  she 
had  acquired  might  be  reckoned  a  bod- 
ing omen,  yet  they  pleased  me.    For  the 
wretched  dandies  richly  deserved  them. 
And  how  natural  was  it,  for  a  strong 
and  dear  mind  like  hers,  full  of  noble 
thoughts  and  the  power  to  live  them 
out,  to  be  kindled  into  sparkling  and 
blazing  anger  at  the  witless  drivel  of  the 
buttei^ies  she  crushed !     Moreover ;  I 
remembered  with  keen  delight,  how  the 
wrathful  contempt  which  my  simulated 
folly  had  provoked,  faded    out   forth- 
with, as  soon  as  I  spoke  true  and  clear 
thoughts  to  her;  how  her  maiden  pride, 
so  pardonably  and  beautifully  lofty  and 
outspoken,  when  she  felt  that  her  inter- 
locutors dwelt  in  a  sphere  far  below  her 
— ^when  she  flashed  lightnings  of  scorn 
down  upon  their  puny  heads  from  the 
ethereal  air  of  her  own  inaccessible  and 
uninvaded  realm  of  thought — had  fled, 
abashed ;  how  with  truthful  and  muden- 
ly  honesty  infinitely  more  lovely  than 
her  beautiful  anger,  and  which  was  the 
basis,  to  me  reflecting  upon  it,  of  deep 
delicious  musings,  she  had  recognized  in 
me  an  intelligence  honest  and  like  her 
own,  in  kind  at  least,  even  if  (which  I 
never  doubted)    her   womanhood    had 
clothed  her  with  the  great  womanly  pre- 
rogatives of  deeper  intuitions  and  more 
unfathomable  enthusiasms.      And  that 
she  was  a  true  woman  still,  and  not  a 
mannish  unsexed  truant  from  her  right 
life-limits,  I  knew;  first^  because  I  had 
seen  so  pliunly — and  I  revelled  in  the 
remembrance,  not  from  selfish  pride  of 
power,  but  because  the  fact  vindicated 
to  myself  a  claim  of  near  relationship  to 
such  a  noble  soul — because  I  had  seen 
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00  plainly  how  she  oonsented  to  respect 
my  masculine  preroipitiye  of  self-oon- 
fident  and  aggressiye  intellection;  and, 
second,  because  it  was  only  with  snoh 
instinctive  frankness,  and  with  snch 
sweet  and  close-following  recoil  into  re- 
lactaoce,  that  she  recognized  my  bold 
appeals  to  her  own  interior  conscioasness 
— ^my  sodden  invasion  of  her  own  realms 
of  silent  thought — ^where  she  had  before 
sat,  sole  empress, 

M  In  maiden  DNdttation,  fitncj  free.** 

Such  thoughts  burdened  me  in  daily 
dreams;  and  the  current  of  my  studi- 
ous life,  before  flowing  steadily  on  in 
reading  and  thought,  now  spread  itself 
out  in  wide,  quiet  expanses  of  reverie ; 
reflecting  infinities  of  sweet  thoughts, 
but  flowing  onward  no  more.  I  was 
^^  deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded," 
in  (I  flattered  myself),  a  reasonable, 
noble,  and  beautiful  love. 

After  two  or  three  fruitless  calls, 
made,  to  my  great  disgust,  when  Miss 
Chester  happened  to  be  out  of  town,  or 
otherwise  employed  away  from  home, 

1  succeeded  in  finding  her  at  leisure  for 
the  chess  game  which  she  had  promised 
me. 

I  was  shown,  that  evening,  into  a  well 
furnished  parlor ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Miss  Ohester  entered,  dressed,  as  usual, 
in  black,  Sl^e  greeted  me  as  if  I  had 
been  an  old  acquaintance. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "that  is  right.  We 
ofre  acquainted,  are  we  not?  In  fact,  old 
fi-iends?"       ' 

"In  some  sense,"  she  replied,  "it 
certainly  does  seem  as  if  I  had  known 
vou  a  long  time;  or  rather,  as  if  yon 
had  known  me  a  long  time,  for  I  don't 
feel  as  well  ac<mainted  with  you  as  yon 
do  with  me.  You  read  thoughts  with 
an  ease  which  frightens  me." 

"  Where,  the  fountain  is  so  clear,"  I 
said,  "it  is  no  wonder  that  its  depths 
are  searched.  Turbid  and  muddy  thoughts 
would  have  shamed  your  mind  into  a 
cloudy  secretive  fear.  But  that  would 
have  revealed  its  own  story,  too." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Miss  Ohester,  "  that 
I  won't  talk  any  more  mental  philosophy 
with  you.  But  here  is  our  battlefield. 
I  suppose  I  might  as  well  surrender 
without  a  summons,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  shame.  So  I  challenge  yon  to  the 
course  with  sharpened  spears,  as  Ivan- 
hoe  did  his  widced  enemy,  Brian  de 
Bois  Guilbert." 

"I  accept  the  challenge,  but  not  in 


the  spirit  of  De  Bois  Guilbert.  And  ia 
token  that  I  bear  you  no  ill-will,  I  offer 
you  the  right  hand  of  a  foeman's  friend- 
ship." 

She  hesitated  almost  imperceptibly, 
but  took  the  offered  hand  with  a  smile. 
I  had  offered  her  mine,  indeed,  that  I 
might  touch  hers  again,  and  1  think 
some  conscious  or  unconscious  percep- 
tion of  it  withheld  hers. 

"Now,  then,"  said  I,  as  I  held  her 
hand  a  moment,  let  it  go,  sat  down  by 
the  table,  emptied  the  chessmen  upon 
the  board,  and  quoted  with  assumed 
ferocity,  "Death  to  the  Huguenot  1  Fa- 
got and  Flame  I" 

Miss  Chester  replied  promptly. 

"But  the  braggart  retreated  more 
sad  than  he  came.  There's  a  Roland 
for  your  Oliver,  sir.  StiU,  your  random 
shot  told,  for  my  mother  was  of  a  Hu- 
guenot family  from  the  south  of  France, 
which  came  over  to  this  country  about 
1690,  and  settled  near  New  York,  when 
John  Jay's  ancestors  and  so  many  more 
good  men  and  women  fled  out  of  France 
to  escape  the  dragannctdesJ*^ 

"Indeed?  But  now  please  tell  me 
where  you  found  the  quotation  with 
which  you  answered  mine  ?" 

"  If  I  can  remember,  certainly.  And 
where  did  you  get  yours  ?" 

I  reflected  a  moment.  "  It  i^  mere 
^flotsam,'  I  suspect — a  splmter  irom 
some  half-read  poem,  floating  among 
miscellaneous  dibris  of  hurried  reading. 
I  declare  I  can't  locate  it.  Stay,  m 
tell  you.   No."  And  I  had  to  give  it  up. 

"  I'm  not  so  honest  as  yon,"  said  Miss 
Ohester.  "  I  have  tinkered  ray  line — ^it 
is  a  sort  of  transfer  from  Walter  Scott's 
'  Search  after  Happiness.'  Ihe  last  two 
lines,  you  know,  are 

*  And  the  king,  dIta|>pointod,  In  sorToir  and  abaim 
Went  back  to  Serendib  as  sad  at  he  came.* 

"I  think  I  caught  it  by  the  jingle  at 
the  end,  as  one  might  a  rattlesnake  by 
the  teW'tale,  Excuse  the  pun,  please. 
The  requisite  alteration  I  extemporized." 

By  this  time  the  battle  was  ranged. 
Miss  Chester,  by  lady's  privilege,  having 
the  white  pieces,,  and  I  the  bloody  red. 

I  invited  her  to  the  attack  with  as 
much  politeness  as  did  the  Oolonel  of 
the  English  household  troops  his  French 
adversaries  at  Fontenoy,  and  with  more 
literature;  for  I  challenged  again  in 
verse — 

*'  Oharfe,  Ohester,  ehaife  V* 

"  For  shame  1"  exclaimed  my  fur  foe^ 
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laughing  however,  *^to  pervert  and 
parckl J  right  and  left  in  that  way !  I  fear 
you  don't  reverence  anything,  sacred  or 
profane.  I  won't  begin,  nQW,  unless  the 
lot  shall  decide  it  eor 

By  lot  the  first  move  feU  to  me. 

"  I  don't  know"  said  I,  scanning  Miss 
Chester's  face,  "  whether  to  attack  you  in 
an  ordinary  or  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Let  me  consider.  You  like  ghost  stories. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  specially  en- 
joyed Poe's  marvellous  imagination  "The 
Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher." 

She  laughed.  "  You  are  right,  I  de- 
clare.   Do  you?" 

^^I  do,  indeed.  So,  seeing  that  you 
take  such  delight  in  things  ^  strange  and 
vague,'  I  will  treat  you  to  a  chess  open- 
ing of  that  precise  description." 

And  I  moved,  king's  knight's  pawn 
one. 

In  giving  a  cursory  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  game,  I  cannot  of  course  ex- 
pect to  make  myself  understood  in  detail 
by  untechnical  readers.  Bat  the  game 
of  chess  is  one  whose  combinations  and 
varying  fortunes  can  perhaps  be  more 
readily  represented  by  illustrative  phras- 
es drawn  from  the  langoage  pertaining 
to  departments  of  life  and  action  not 
merely  lusory,  than  any  other  transaction 
so  insignificant  as  a  sedentary  amuse^ 
ment.  I  shall  tlierefore  pause  a  little  for 
an  explanatory  excursus. 

The  main  series  of  evolutions  of  a 
game  of  chess  may  very  aptly  be  narra- 
ted in  phrases  applicable  to  a  military 
campaign.  There  is  the  same  set  of  ma- 
terial conditions;  namely;  an  area  for 
combat,  invasive  and  defensive ;  a  given 
force  to  command ;  main  points  of  at- 
tack and  defence ;  centres  of  operations; 
and  necessity  for  intricately  adjusted 
combinations  of  effort,  for  in  both  cases 
each  separate  corps  or  soldier  must  sub- 
serve some  leading  purposes,  immediate 
or  remote,  or  both,  and  must  also 
strengthen  his  neighbors  without  imped- 
ing them.  The  strife  is  decided  by  the 
same  conditions  in  the  opponents,  viz., 
equality  or  inequality  of  force,  or  of  skill, 
or  of  both.  And  the  same  qualities  of 
mind  are  required ;  clearness  of  percep- 
tion, longanimity,  boldness,  decision  and 
perseverance. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  may 
more  intelligibly  proceed  to  state  that 
the  move  with  which  I  commenced 
my  game  was  the  first  step  of  a  plan  of 
campaign  like  that  of  Fabius  the  Delay- 
er; a  movement  designedly  insignificant, 
upon  my  own  flank,  designed  to  induce 


the  enemy  to  deploy  rapidly  and  un- 
wisely and  so  to  lay  her  positions  open 
to  some  deadly  attack  when  the  game 
should  be  in  mid  career.  I  intended  to 
hold  my  centre  troops  close  around  my 
king,  and  to  carry  on  my  attack  and  de- 
fence from  the  sides  of  the  game,  allow- 
ing my  opponent  what  is  usually  sup- 
posed the  decisive  advantage  of  occupying 
all  the  central  open  field,  as  the  sly  old 
Roman  I  mentioned,  who  "  lurked  and 
wandered  in  the  bailiwicks"  of  Apulia 
and  of  Latium,  lying  close  among  the 
hills,  watching  Hannibal,  and  waiting  for 
chances  to  annoy  him. 

The  game  progressed  as  I  expected ; 
and  in  truth,  much  more  so,  too.  For 
Miss  Chester's  forces  had  been  ma- 
noBuvered  more  skilfully  than  I  had  pre- 
sumed upon;  indeed  she  was  the  only 
lady  player  I  ever  saw  who  marshalled 
the  mimic  ranks  with  a  man-like  and 
purposeful  decision  and  force  of  combi- 
nations. My  plan,  like  an  illo^cal  argu- 
ment, seemed  likely  to  develop  itself  only 
to  its  own  confusion.  My  deceitful  Fa- 
bian policy,  allowing  my  opponent  time 
and  space  to  construct  an  impregnable 
array,  had  cramped  up  my  own  hostc 
within  a  space  so  limited  as  to  prevent 
me  from  developing  their  power  any- 
whither.  It  seem^  likely  that  (in  a 
"  chess  point  of  view")  I  should  be  slain 
helpless  and  motionless,  like  a  rat  in  a 
hole. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  difiioulty 
of  my  chosen  course  of  play,  either,  that 
prevented  the  operation  of  my  combi- 
nations. I  had  been  struggling  hard  to 
confine  my  attention  wholly  to  my 
game ;  for,  as  a  good  player  and  a  genu- 
ine lover  of  chess,  I  abhorred  to  be 
beaten.  My  sexual  pride,  moreover,  re-' 
volted,  in  spite  of  philosophy,  against 
being  beaten  by  a  woman,  and  I  experi- 
enced much  repugnance,  also,  at  the 
prospect  of  sharing  the  undesirable  sen- 
sations of  that  disingenuous  machinator 
commemorated  by  Shakespeare  as  afford- 
ing special  delight  to  beholders — 

— -"  The  knaviBb  engineer 
Hoist  by  hi!  own  petard.** 

Therefore  I  strove  to  centre  my  mental 
powers  upon  the  analytical  and  mnemo- 
nic operations  mainly  valuable  in  chess. 
But,  for  the  first  time,  I  could  not  do  it. 
At  one  move  after  another,  I  caught  my- 
self gazing  at  Miss  Chester,  instead  of  at 
the  pieces,  and  my  thoughts  intensely 
occupied  in  retracing  the  occurrences  of 
the  evening  when  I  first  met  her.    The 
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Tiolent  efforts  I  made  to  discontinQe  tliis 
irrelevant  occupation,  must  themselves 
of  course  have  nsed  mnch  of  the  power 
which  I  conld  otherwise  have  bestowed 
on  my  game ;  and  their  ill-success,  again, 
left  more  and  more  of  their  power  to 
expend  itself  upon  unreasonable  and  ab- 
surd reverie.  But  so  it  was,  and  I  could 
not  prevent  it.  The  time  which  I  should 
have  occupied — which  Miss  Chester  did 
occupy — in  planning  and  combining,  I 
used  in  gazing  at  her,  as  she  leaned  in 
steady  study  over  the  table ;  in  gazing, 
not  merely  with  the  close  attention  to 
curves  and  forms  which,  nevertheless, 
artistic  knowledge  and  experience  did 
cause  me  to  use;  but  with  that  mere 
rapture  of  contemplation  with  which  we 
look  at  what  is  grand  and  perfectly  mag- 
nificent, even  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
ideal  of  perfection.  She  nearly  surprised 
me  at  it^  once  or  twice.  I  escaped  by 
quickly  dropping  my  eyes,  not  altogether 
ingenuously,  I  fear,  upon  the  board. 
Nor,  had  she  been  disposed  to  critical 
observation,  could  the  fact  have  escaped 
her  that  something  prepossessed  me. 
For  not  only  did  such  evasions  cause  my 
cheeks  to  tingle,  but  they  were  followed 
by  particularly  asinine  proceedings  in 
my  conduct  of  the  game.  For,  having 
wasted  the  minutes  which  should  have 
found  me  a  strong  move,  in  dreams,  I 
then,  ashamed  of  further  delay,  moved 
not  only  unpreparedly,  but  with  the 
additional  blindness  of  embarrassment 
and  anger. 

We  had  played  without  remark.  Miss 
Chester  studiously  and  I  morosely  or 
abstraotedl  V,  for  nearly  an  hour.  It  was 
only  the  slow  development  consequent 
upon  the  line  of  play  which  I  had  adop- 
ted, which  kept  me  from  being  check- 
mated before.  But  at  last  I  thought 
ihat  I  discovered  the  inevitable  impen- 
dency  of  check-mate  in  five  moves.  I 
waited  to  study  the  position  fairly,  and 
instead  of  that,  fell  off  into  unseasonable 
and  profound  meditation.  I  can  hardly 
assert  that  I. was  precisely  in  the  volun- 
tary exercise  of  my  ordinary  mental  fac- 
ulties, such  was  the  extreme  of  my  ab- 
straction. At  least  I  quite  forgot,  for 
the  time  being,  my  place  and  my  occu- 
pation, in  dreams  of  delightful  memory, 
and  delightful,  though  groundless,  vati- 
cination. But  these  were  suddenly  shat- 
tered into  destruction  by  a  spasm  or 
blow  which  vibrated  in  some  mysteriouB 
way  through  all  the  chambers  of  my  be- 
ing. I  looked  up,  and  was  astounded. 
idsB  Ohesler  stood  erect  before  me,  her 


large  eyes  dilated,  and  her  breast  heav- 
ing with  anger  and  fear ;  and  the  red 
blood  crimsoning  her  fair  face,  her  fiiir 
neck,  into  a  deep  blush. 

"How  dare  you,"  said  she,  rapidly  and 
angrily,  '^use  such  a  power  over  rae? 

This  is  the  third  time  that .    But  you 

may  understand  that  even  if  you  have 
it,  you  can  never  subject  roe  to  it.  Did 
you  not  understand  that  the  will  of  your 
subject  must  be  subdued,  or  surrendered  ? 
If  I  were  not  able  and  willing  to  defy 
all  you  can  do,  I  promise  you  I  would 
have  left  you  without  a  word.  So  often 
— ^in  my  own  home,  too  I" 

In  utter  extremity  of  surprise,  I  too 
arose.  She  had  spoken  as  if  profoundly 
convinced  of  some  pernicious  attempt 
designedly  made  by  me ;  but  what  her 

Erecise  belief  could  be,  I  wondered,  and 
ad  to  answer  nearly  at  random. 
*"  Would  you  believe  me,"  I  asked, 
"under  any  sanction?" 

"She  replied  hesitatingly,  "I  don't 
know"— 

"I  swear  to  you,"  I  sdd,  "before 
God,  that  I  never  entertained  the  most 
distant  wish  or  purpose  in  respect  to 
you,  which  could  displease,  or  should 
displease  Uie  proudest  or  noblest  woman." 

She  stood  yet  hesitant  in  angry  beauty. 
Even  where  truth  is  intellectually  be- 
lieved, it  is  often  not  felt  until  some  oor- 
roboratory  circumstance  be  furnished. 

"  You  know  it  is  so,"  I  added,  earnest- 
ly, "  I  know  you  saw  how  unexpected 
your  words  were  to  me." 

"  I  did ;"  she  answered.  "  I  saw  it,  I 
believe  you.  But  it  was  natural,  yon 
know,  to  be  indignant." 

"  But  I  danH  know,  either,"  I  replied. 
"  There  is  something  here  which  I  don*t 
half  understand.  And  you  must  let  me 
talk  with  you  about  it.  Let  me  lead 
you  to  the  sofa." 

She  sat  down,  and  I  sat,  unrebuked, 
near  her.  "  What  do  you  mean,"  I  con- 
tinued, "  by  speaking  of  *  the  third 
timer" 

"  You  know,"  she  answered,  half  sus- 
piciously, as  if  thinking  that  I  pretended 
ignorance. 

"  I  think  I  partly  do ;  but  I  want  to 
be  certain." 

"  Don*t  you  recollect,"  said  Miss  Ches- 
ter, "  that  you  treated  me  in  the  same 
way,  twice,  the  other  evening  ?  And  be- 
fore you  had  spoken  to  me,  too  ?" 

"I  remember  well,"  said  I,  "being 
twice  surprised  myself,  by  some  one 
striking  me  a  severe  blow,  as  I  supposed. 
And  I  acknowledge  that  I  looked  much 
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and  often  at  you.  Bat,  to-night,  it  must 
liayo  been  your  anger,  I  Uiink,  that 
Btrack  me.  At  least,  I  saw  that  yon 
'were  angry.  I  say  struck.  But  it  was 
not  a  blow.  It  was  something  like  a 
spasm;  or,  indeed,  uot  that  either;  a 
sudden  and  powerful  repeUent  force  ex- 
erted upon  roe,  and  operating,  it  seems 
to  me,  now  that  I  consider  it,  neither 
on  my  body  nor  my  mind.  But  I  donH 
understand  it  at  all ;  although  I  confess 

to  you .  But  tell  me,  please,  what  was 

the  sensation  that  you  experienced  ?  For 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  been  agi- 
tated much  more  than  I." 

"  You  magnetized  me,"  said  she;  "  or 
tried  to.    Don't  you  know  what  that  is  ?" 

**  Yes.  I  know  what  that  is,  perfectly 
well.  I  know  that  I  have  some  power 
of  that  kind.  But  I  have  never  met 
with  any  phenomenon  like  these  which 
seem  to  have  occurred,  in  respect  to  yon, 
and  certainly  ha/te  appeared  in  respect  to 
myself.  Please  tell  me  plainly  all  about 
it.  For  there  are,  I  think,  many  things 
which  I  can  learn  from  you ;  and  I  sh^ 
be  right  glad  to  learn." 

I  spoke  with  two  meanings;  if,  in- 
deed, I  needed  any  instruction  in  the 
love-lesson  which  I  was  intuitively  learn- 
ing from  my  beautiful  companion. 
Whether  she  saw  both  of  them,  I  c^o  not 
know.    But  she  blushed  as  she  answered, 

^^I  will  tell  you  just  what  happened  to 
me.  You  know  what  the  sensation  is 
which  indicates  the  coming  of  psyoho- 
magnetio  power  from  some  person  other 
than  one's  self  f" 

"  No,  indeed,"  i  replied ;  "  that  is, 
unless  these  three  curious,  sudden  re- 
bufBi,  if  I  might  call  them  so,  which  I 
have  felt  lately,  were  such.  In  truth,  I 
have  perhaps  an  unreasonably  keen  hor- 
ror of  coming  under  any  such  influence. 
I  have  often  thought,  that  if  I  should 
find  any  person  ^magnetizing'  me,  I 
would  kill  him,  as  surely  as  if  it  were 
necessary  to  prevent  him  from  cutting 
my  throat." 

^'  Yes.  Then  you  can  understand," 
said  she;  "how  justifiably  I  was  dis- 
pleased when  I  found  you  trying  to  mag- 
netize me." 

**  Don't  you  believe  me  yet?"  I  asked. 
*^  I  do  most  solemnly  assure  you  that  I 
had  not  the  i-emotest  intention  of  the 
kind.  If  I  did  it,  it  was  entirely  and 
most  innocently  involuntary." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  returned  Miss 
Chester,  now  apparently  much  stirprised, 
but  incretiulously,  "  that  you  did  not  un- 
dertake to  put  my  volition  into  a  state 


of  subjection  to  your  own,  either  this 
evening  or  the  other?" 

"Most  assuredly  I  do,"  I  answered. 
.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  before  ?  I  never 
used  any  such  power  at  all,  except  to 
relieve  one  feeble  person  from  a  head- 
ache." 

So  speaking,  I  grew  angry.  For  now, 
for  the  first  time,  I  understood  what  was 
the  suspicion  that  Miss  Ohester  enter- 
tained of  me,  viz. :  that  I  had  endeavored 
to  make  myself  matter  of  her  will,  by 
taking  advantage  of  her  susceptible  nerv- 
ous temperament.  So  I  myself  now 
spoke  further;  and  disdainfully  and 
wrathfully. 

"  And  since  you  yet  think  that  I  pro- 
posed so  vile  and  devilishly  wicked  a 
snare  as  to  rob  a  woman  of  the  control 
of  her  own  spirit,  I  do  well  to  be  angry. 
I  wiU  not  even  deny  the  base  accusation. 
Believe  it,  if  you  can.  And  good  by  to 
you.  For  I  denied  it,  and  truly,  betore. 
Neither  shall  any  one  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  disbelieving  me  twice,  if  I  can 
prevent  it." 

So  I  was  departing  in  haste,  and  in 
bitter  anger  and  disappointment — ansjer 
at  being  so  unworthily  suspected— ^»- 
appointment  at  the  death  of  wild  baseless 
hopes,  ui^'ustified,  and,  truly,  almost 
unborn. 

But  she  saw  then — ^her"  feminine  in- 
stinct admonished  her — that  1  spoke  in 
most  entire  truthfulness.  And  she  re- 
called me ;  saying,  "  Don't  go.  I  believe 
you,  now,  most  t'uUy.  I  did  not  under- 
stand you  before,  or  I  should  have 
believed  you  before." 

And  when,  in  my  overpowering  and 
deaf  wrath,  I  strode  unlistening  into  the 
haU,  and  was  departing  in  speed,  like  a 
true  and  kind  friend,  she  stopped  me. 
For  she  stepped  promptly  between  me 
and  the  door ;  and  as  I  lifted  my  angry 
eyes  upon  her,  hardly  seeing  anything, 
indeed,  through  the  turbid  tumults  of 
unendurable  passion  that  raged  within 
me,  she  laid  her  fair  hand  upon  my  arm, 
and  detained  me  with  gentle  force.  And 
she  lifted  her  clear  eyes  to  mine,  and 
looked  upon  me  with  such  grieved  and 
deep  surprise,  that  I  was  abashed  and 
ashamed  to  appear  before  one  so  pure 
in  such  unlovely  fury. 

"You  must  not  go  away  so  angry. 
Gome  back.  I  will  tell  you  a  good  rea- 
son for  my  suspicion.  You  positively 
shall  not  go  away  so  ui^ustly  angry  at 
me." 

"  Miss  Ohester,"  I  replied,  in  shame  as 
sudden  as  my  wrath  had  been,  "  I  will 
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flliop,  if  you  will  promise  to  forgive  my 
foolish  passion." 

"  Yes;  certainly."  Then,  seeing  that 
I  was  disposed  to  reduplioate  apologies, 
she  contiDued ;  "  Don't  say  a  word  abont 
it.  We  don*t,  either  of  us,  I  believe^ 
qnite  understand  the  other,  yet.  But 
when  I  have  told  you  what  I  wish,  you 
may  depart,  if  you  will,  either  to  return 
or  not.  I  do  not  expect  to  retain  friends 
long." 

Bhe  spoke  sadly.  Nor  was  her  sad- 
ness needed  to  induce  me  to  remain,  for 
my  own  displeasure  was  born  of  sorrow. 
So  we  sat  down  again. 

^^  The  reason  of  which  I  spoke,"  she 
said,  ^^  is  ^tnply  this.  I  have  before  this 
time,  narrowly  escaped  from  one  who 
sought  to  exercise  over  me  the  power 
which  I  supposed  you  were  seeking  to 
use.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  Justify  my- 
self any  further  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  I  answered.  "  But  why 
did  you  speak  of  not  retaining  friends 
for  any  long  time  ?"  ^ 

"  Because  I  never  sought  to.  I  can- 
not expect  fuller  measure  of  liking  thim 
such  as  I  have  meted  out  to  others." 

I  could  not  deny  the  Justice  of  the 
retribution.  I  made  no  answer,  and 
there  was  a  short  pause.  Theu,  recol- 
lecting a  former  part  of  our  conversli- 
tion,  I  asked  again  for  an  account  of  her 
own  sensations  at  the  time  when  she 
had  supposed  me  attempting  to  bring 
her  onder  a  magnetic  subjection  to  my 
will. 

"  I  doubt  very  much,"  said  she,  "  whe- 
ther the  words  exist  for  describing  it. 
For  several  years  I  have  read  and  talked 
much  on  this  new  philosophy  of  the 
mind  and  soul ;  but  all  the  terms  are 
'  vague,  transferred  from  former  uses 
into  the  present  one;-  unsuitable,  they 
fit  like  an  empty  crabshell  to  ui  oyster. 
So  I  can  hardly  tell  you  what  it  is.  It 
begins,  however,  with  a  sensation  which 
I  can  hardly  describe,  as  I  said,  as  to  its 
precise  nature — a  general  cousciousnees 
of  relations  or  sympathies  offered  or 
obtnided-  from  outside  of  one's  own 
being;  and  this  consciousness  of  mere 
relation  proceeds  and  intensifies  and  in- 
dividualizes, until  the  threads  or  web  of 
the  medium  of  connection  weave  thicker 
and  thicker,  and  gather  up  into  a  cord 
passing  directly  to  the  person  acting; 
and  then  that  person  becomes  recognized 
as  so  acting.  I  don't  mean  that  there 
is  any  actual  cord,  or  material,  or  trace- 
able road  or  way  opened  between  the 
pirties.     I  use  the  ezpreeebn  as  the 


best  practicable  mode  of  representing 
the  train  of  sensations.  One  thing  more 
will  finish  all  I  can  tell.  You  remember 
that  story  of  Heinrioh  Zsohokke,  in 
which  the  somnambulic  lady  recognizes 
so  disgustfuUy  the  gross  animalized 
character  of  the  Italian  prince,  her 
wooer?" 

"Yes." 

"  The  story  is  truthftd  there.  There 
has  always  been,  when  I  have  felt  the 
sensations  I  describe,  an  almost  imme- 
diate revelation  of  that  kind.  It  has 
seemed  to  me,  though  I  must  use  words 
in  the  same  vague  representative  sense 
again,  that  those  who  Approached  me  in 
that  way  were  nnhmnanized  into  beasts. 
Their  personality  seemed  to 'change  and 
degrade.  Their  souls  departed.  The 
force  of  their  life  was  a  mere  animal 
efflux,  first  imperceptibly  alloying  the 
stream  of  influence  which  they  rayed 
forth,  but  rapidly  predominating  until 
I  was  inexpressibly  shocked  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  innate  brutality  of 
such  minds.  I  don't  think  I  can  state 
the  experiences  more  intelligibly,  though 
I  have  spent  much  time  in  meditating 
on  them.  I  almost  doubt  whether,  in 
the  present  state  of  scientific  nomencla- 
ture and  research,  the  conditions  for  tiie 
dassifi  cation  of  this  department  of  know- 
ledge exist." 

Miss  Oheeter  ceased.  "Allow  me," 
said  I,  after  a  little  thought,  "  to  ask  yon 
a  supplementary  question  or  two.  Was 
it  not  the  bestial  grossness  of  the  pow- 
ers, which  you  felt,  which  aroused  in 
you  the  resisting  horror  of  spasmodic 
volition,  which  freed  you  at  once  from 
the  vile  influence?"  , 

"Yes,"  she  replied;  "J  fbe!  sure  that 
it  was."  Then  I  asked,  once  more,  with 
many  doubts,  and  a  most  painful  sinking 
of  the  heart,  like  that  which  assails  a 
rash  leaper,  who  doubts  for  an  instant, 
in  mid  air,  whether  he  shall  reach  the 
other  side  of  the  chasm — for  I  staked  an 
unmeasurable  hope  or  sorrow  upon  the 
chance  of  the  single  question---almost 
desperately  I  asked,  although  I  was  cer- 
tain that  I  had  looked  and  longed  in  pure 
freedom  from  any  low  desire—"  Are  you 
sure  that  it  was  that  same  disagreeable 
surprise  and  disgust  which  caused  you 
to  recalcitrate  so  violently  against  the 
influences  which  seem  to  have  gone 
from  me  to  you  ?" 

"I  cannot  be  quite  sure,"  returned 
Miss  Chester.  "  I  repel  every  approach 
of  the  kind  as  soon  as  I  can  di^^tinguish 
the  individual  making  it.    And  I  now 
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undeiigo  00  painful  an  agitation  when  I 
beoome  aware  that  I  am  within  such  a 
sphere — saoh  a  keen  apprehension  of 
dangerous  neighborhood,  and  so  qoiok  an 
anger — ^that  I  no  longer  stop  to  analyze 
the  elements  of  whose  operation  I  am 
.  conscions.  Bnt,"  she  added,  looking  to 
the  further  side  of  the  room,  ^'  I  do  most 
fallj  believe  that  the  thing  happened 
without  ill  intention  on  yonr  part.  Is 
not  that  enough  ?" 

*'*'  Perhaps  so,  if  it  is  all  you  can  say." 
Then  a  thought  oocurred  to  me,  tiiat 
I  would  contrive  to  have  this  test  ap- 
plied ;  for  I  oared  for  no  risk.  I  would 
know,  if  I  were  unconsciously  impure, 
that  it  was  so ;  and  parity  myself.  I  did 
net  for  -A  moment  doubt  the  reliability 
of  this  strange  insight.  And  I  oontin- 
ued — 

'^  But  I  want  leave  to  visit  yon  again, 
and  to  read  you  one  passage  from  a  fav- 
orite author  of  mine,  which  I  am  sure 


you  will  like.  And,  in  return,  I  shall 
ask  you  for  some  music." 

"  But  I  have  not  told  you  that  I  could 
play.  Ton  have  found  it  ont  by  some 
queer  method,  I  am  sure.  What  was 
it?" 

^'  I  observed,  as  you  drummed  upon 
the  table,  that  you  played  triplets  and 
thirds  with  your  left  hand ;  and  only  a 
pianist  or  organist  would  do  that." 

"  It  is  right,"  said  she.  "  I  will  ftim- 
ish  such  music  as  I  can." 

I  was  so  bold  as  to  ask  her  to  set  a 
time  for  my  next  visit,  wh^ph  she  did  ; 
and  I  was  about  departing,  when  she 
reminded  me  that  our  game  of  chess 
was  yet  unfinished.  I  hastily  assured 
her  that  my  interest  in  that  game  had 
idtogether  disappeared,  when  I  had  dis- 
covered the  five-move  mate ;  that  I  "  re- 
signed the  game,"  and  challenged  her  to 
another,  at  «the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity.   And  so  I  departed. 


(To  b«  condoded  in  oar  next) 


GLIMPSES   OF   FRENCH   LIFE.*— THE   RESTORATION. 


TITE  imagine  that  none  of  our  readers, 
VT  but  those  who  have  travelled  in 
Continental  Europe  (and  not  all  of  these) 
can  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  rapid 
and  the  radical  change 'which  so  impor- 
tant an  event  as  a  revolution  makes  in 
France.  We  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
accustomed  to  our  homely  jog-trot  sort 
of  life,  are  utterly  without  the  means  to 
frame  an  idea  of  the  complete  change 
that  event  makes,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  among  a  people  like  the  French ; 
nay,  it  is  so  far  removed  from  all  of  our 
habits  of  thinking  and  of  acting— so  dif- 
ferent from  all  of  our  experience — that 
when  we  attempt  to  depict  the  scene,  we 
incur  no  little  danger  of  heing  as  ridicu- 
lous as  the  well-known  blind-man  whose 
pride  was  to  boast  that  he  had  fuund  out 
what  scarlet  color  was  like,  and  who, 
when  pressed  at  last  to  explain  his  disco- 
very, said  it  was  like  the  clangour  of  a 
loud  trumpet.  The  great  difiference  be- 
tween our  respective  races  makes  it  hard 


even  for  one  on  the  theatre  of  tiie 
events,  to  do  more  than  to  observe  them, 
and  without  being  in  all  cases  able  to 
detect  their  connection  and  their  causes : 
of  a  truth,  he  witnesses  them  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  as  he  sees  the 
Fakir  of  Ava,  or  the  Wizard  of  the 
North,  execute  their  tricks.  The  rabbit 
was  in  that  box  and  the  watch  in  this 
hat,  yonder  box  was  empty,  and  now  it 
contains  rabbit  and  watch ;  but  how  this 
change  was  effected  he  cannot  under- 
stand*, for  it  is  in  total  opposition  to  all 
his  experience. 

The  changes  wrought  by  the  Coup 
d^Btat  of  1861,  and  the  Revolution  of 
February,  and  the  Revolution  of  July, 
were  assuredly  startling;  in  a  single 
night,  many  social  and  poUtical  circles 
disappeared  for  ever,  like  the  frozen 
highway  over  the  public  ford,  when  the 
spring's  breaking  up  dissolves  it:  but 
none  of  these  approached  the  change 
which  took  place  when,  after  the  retreat 


*  JOmeiret  (P«f»  S<mrgeoi»  de  Porta.  Par  le  Dooteur  L.  Yercn.  Comprtnafii :  La  fin  de  PXmpirey  la 
Bmktmrattoih  la  Monaro/tU  fUJwUlM,  et  la  JUpudUqus  Ju4qu*au  JUtadUstmurU  cU  PSmplrs.  Tom4 
Dtmtikms,  ParU:  OadrM  tU  OotUtt  JRM«i»r,  S  Jtue  det  B6<m»  ArU:  Martinon  JAbraire,  riM  d6 
GrtiuU^8L'H<moH,\A.    1808. 
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from  Moscow,  and  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, the  Empire  fell.  We  have,  with  M, 
Yernon^s  aid,  endeavored  to  exhibit  some 
sketch  of  the  Empire.  I^et  us  now,  with 
the  same  resources,  strive  to  place  before 
our  readers  a  picture  of  the  Restoration. 
A  horde  of  Rip  Van  Winkles  poared 
into  France,  who,  since  the  "son  of 
Saint  Louis  ascended  to  Heaven,^'  had 
slept  (hot  for  the  extreme  hardships  and 
the  daily  toil  many  of  tbem  had  endured 
durmg  tbeir  long  emigration  from  their 
native  land^  rather  than  hved  in  the  ob- 
scurer hamlets  of  some  obscure  German 
Duchy  or  Electorship.  They  had  culti- 
vated a  sedulous  ignorance  of  "  Monsieur 
Buonaparte  ;^^  they  effaced  all  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  Revolu- 
tion and  down  to  the  proclamation  Of 
Louis  XVI II.,  they  were  persuaded  the 
good  old  days  of  their  forefathers,  blessed 
with  every  feudal  privilege,  had  return- 
ed, and,  during  the  first  days  of  the  Res- 
toration, some  of  the  more  ardent  ad- 
herents of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were 
as  hypocritical  as  the  dowager  peeress 
M.  Michelet's  instances  in  his  history, 
who,  met  on  the  gala  staircase  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  by  one  of  her 
old  friends,  like  her  an  Smigree  (as  these 
self-exiles  were  called),  was  stopped  in 
her  congratulations  by  the  former  saying, 
with  a  contemptuous  shake  of  the  head : 
"Ah  I  but  it  don't  smell  like  Versailles!" 
They  returned  to  France  as  though  they 
were  marching  into  a  conquered  coun- 
try :  the  purse  of  Fortunatus  alone  could 
have  satisiSed  all  the  pecuniary  claims  for 
indemnity  made  on  the  goverhment. 
Mousieur  le  Ministre  wrote  one  of  them 
to  the  Count  de  Pradel,  tlie  Director 
General  of  the  Royal  Household,  under 
the  Count  de  Blacas :  "  I  beg  you  to  re- 
pair as  soon  as  possible  my  pecuniary 
losses ;  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor,  my 
income  now  is  only  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year."  The  streets  were  filled  with 
carpet  warriors,  accoutered  in  the  ridicu- 
lous old  military  habits,  who  ignored  the 
existence  of  any  great  warriors  but  Tu- 
renne,  Cond^,  and  de  Saxe ;  these  irre- 
sistible subjects  for  caricature  were  soon 
ridiculed  in  every  print-shop  window, 


while  some  of  the  oflicers  of  the  Grand 
Army  amused  themselves  with  dressing 
as  Voltigeurs  of  Condi's  army,  and  going 
to  Tortoni's  to  breakiast,  and  walking  on 
the  thronged  Boulevards,  to  the  unspeak- 
able amusement  of  the  passers:  but  these 
ofiicers  were  punished  for  their  temerity, 
and  it  is  said  that  one  of  them,  meeting 
an  old  Mnigre  in  a  complete  costume  of 
VoUigeur^  the  day  he  left  prison,  said : 
"  You  are  very  imprudent  to  wear  such 
a  costume :  they  put  me  in  jail  for  a 
month  for  wearing  just  such  another!'' 

Literature,  which  had  slumbered,  if 
indeed  it  were  not  etified  daring  the 
eventful  days  of  the  Empire,*  revived 
with  a  singular  rapidity. 

The  fields  of  literature  had  long  lain 
fallow.  Revolutions — ^those  political  tor- 
nadoes— had  completely  laid  waste  the 
country ;  the  nation  had,  as  it  were,  to 
begin  again  their  existence ;  the  fences 
were  to  be  rebuilt ;  the  roads  cleared  of 
the  huge  trees  which  rendered  them  im- 
passible; the  houses  were  to  be  again 
roofed.  Perhaps  it  would  be  justice  to 
attribute  this  dearth  of  literature  rather 
to  the  French  revolution  than  to  Napo- 
leon, and  to  mathematical  studies. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  return  of  the 
Bourbon  family  certdnly  gave  a  wonder- 
ful excitement  to  literature,  and  to  the 
fine  arts.  The  mangled  warrior  was  no 
longer  the  hero  of  the  drawing-room. 
The  bullet! OS  of  the  army  were  not  now 
the  favorite  daily  reading  of  the  public. 
A  new  arena  was  open.  Other  battles 
were  to  be  fought — combats  not  less  glo- 
rious, not  less  contested,  not  less  intel- 
lectual, than  those  of  Austerlitz,  Maren- 
go, and  of  Jena.  A  parliament  was 
open.  The  nation  was  present  at  all  of 
the  debates  by  the  dextrous  reporters. 
The  city  of  Paris,  with  all  that  it  con- 
tained of  beauty,  of  rank,  of  intellect, 
were  spectators  of  these  contests  of 
peace.  The  victor's  name  was  on  every 
lip,  every  drawing-room  talked  about 
him,  every  tongue  complimented  him. 
The  newspaper  rose  from  the  rank  of  a 
mere  chronicler,  to  the  post  of  a  coun- 
cillor and  of  an  advocate.  It  became 
an  estate  in  the  nation.    Many  drawing- 


*  Oar  readers  will  remember  that  the  greater  part  of  the  writings  of  Mme.  de  Statfl  and  M.  de  Ohatean- 
briand  were  published  by  foreign  presses.  We  have  deemed  it  just  to  give  M.  de  Lamartine's  description  of 
this  period :— "  Ii  was  the  day  of  the  incarnation  of  the  materialist  philosophy  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
in  the  government  and  in  the  maurt.  Nothing  can  depict,  to  those  who  have  not  felt  it,  the  prond  sterililj 
of  that  epoch.  They  regarded  calculations  and  strength,  numerals  and  the  sabre,  as  containing  everything. 
It  was  an  universal  leagne  of  mathematical  studies  against  thought  and  poetry.  Numerals  alone  were  free, 
honoriAd,  protected,  paid.  Mathematics  were  the  chains  of  the  human  understanding.  I  breathe— they  are 
brolcen."— 2>ec  DenUniea  de  la  PolHe.  This,  lilce  almost  all  epigrammatic  writing,  rather  exaggerates  the 
evil  tendencies  of  the  Empire ;  but  on  this  very  account,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  suited  to  give  us,  distant 
readers,  Just  conceptions  of  the  eflTects  of  the  imperial  rule :  exaggeration  makes  remote  objects  more  per- 
•eptible. 
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rooms  became  literary  parliaments,  where 
the  aspirant  for  literary  honors  read  his 
poetry,  or  declaimed  his  tragedies,  or 
anticipated  the  publication  of  his  his- 
tory ;  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Count- 
ess Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  of  Madame  de 
Laoretelle,  of  Madame  Angier  (the  wife 
of  the  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy),  of  M.  Oampenon,  and  espe- 
cially of  Madame  Ancelot,  were  cele- 
brated by  the  brilliancy  of  their  literary 
evenings.  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  M. 
Victor  Hugo  soon  appeared  in  all  the 
splendor  of  their  genius.  It  was  not  a 
long  time  before  the  excited  war  of  the 
Classics  and  the  Romantics,  gave  a  new 
vigor  to  the  passion  taken  in  literature. 
French  literature,  too  long  cooped  up 
with  the  narrow  thought  that  there  was 
no  world  without  its  field,  had  become 
acquainted  witli  all  the  literalures  of 
Europe ;  nearly  all  the  master-pieces  of 
foreign  authors  were  translated  into 
French,  and  inquisitive  students  explor- 
ed all  of  these  new  mines. 

David,  who  had  long  ruled  the  dictat- 
or of  painting  (the  just  reward  of  the 
immense  service  he  had  rendered  art,  by 
saving  it  from  the  decline  it  was  men- 
aced by  the  imitators  of  Boucher  and 
Wattean),  David's  school  of  art  was  at- 
tacked by  Gros,  Prudhon,  G^ricault, 
and  Eugene  Delacroix,  who,  by  works 
which  are  now  celebrated,  urged  the 
daims  of  color  in  opposition  to  the 
rank  David  had  given  to  drawing.  As 
under  the  Restoration,  religion  asain 
occupied  the  place  from  whence  it  had 
long  been  dethroned ;  in  the  general  de- 
sire to  give  it  all  its  wonted  pomp,  music 
i^as  not  forgotten:  Ch^rubiui  and  Le- 
sueur  organized  the  royal  chapel,  and 
provided  the  best  musicians,  the  finest 
voices,  and  the  most  gifted  singers  of 
Paris  to  interpret  the  religious  music. 
M.  Auber  then  gave  those  promises  of 
his  musical  talents,  which  have  been 
more  than  fulfilled.  It  was  not  long  af- 
terwards before  Rossini  came  to  Paris 
with  all  those  operas  now  familiar  to 
every  ear  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Can- 
ton. Nor  should  we  forget  that  it  was 
at  this  time  that  Boieldieu's  genius  reach- 
ed its  maturity,  and  gave  the  world  La 
Dame  Bkmehe. 

M.  y eron  tells  us  also  that  a  real  revo- 
lution took  place  in  dresses,  and  a  great 
deal  of  advantage  was  gained  from  the 
hints  suggested  by  the  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian uniforms:  the  ridiculous  short- 
waisted  coats  and  dresses  disappeared 
for  a  more  healthy  and  a  more  beautiful 


fashion.  ^*  We  borrowed  from  the  Eng- 
lish, in  1814,"  says  he,  "a  new  art  to 
France,  newer  than  is  generally  thought : 
the  art  of  cleanliness.  Persons  were 
well  dressed  and  perfumed  under  the 
aneien  rSgime,  but  during  the  wors^  days 
of  the  Revolution,  and  of  '98,  clean 
hands  made  you  suspected.  From  the 
first  days  of  the  Restoration,  cleanliness 
was  understood  and  practised.  Human 
nature  was  respected  and  honored ;  man 
was  no  longer,  as  they  oaid^/ood/or  ean- 
nan  {chair  d  canon),  I  am  far  from 
pretending  that  in  a  single  day  the  pub- 
lic mauTB  changed  from  vice  to  virtue ; 
but  the  scandals  of  license  gave  place  to 
an  observed  decency,  and  to  the  severi- 
ties of  prudery ;  nay,  they  even  went  to 
elegance;  yellow  gloves  became  fash- 
ionable and  indispensable  in  the  drawing- 
rooms,  and  in  the  boxes  and  stage- 
box^s."    " 

M.  Veron  is  not  less  happy  in  describ- 
ing the  Restoration.  He  depicts  to  us 
the  entry  of  the  Allied  Armies  into 
Paris  the  20th  March,  and  his  own  sen- 
sations at  meeting  a  Cossack  holding /he 
horse  of  a  Russian  offi^,  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  Czar  Alexander,  replying 
to  some  ladies  who  waved  the  Bourbon 
colors,  and  exclaimed:  '^  Vioe  Alexan- 
der! if  he  gives  us  our  Bourbons!" 
^^Yes,  ladies,"  replied  the  monarch, 
'*you  shall  have  them  again.  Vine 
Louis  XYIII.,  and  the  pretty  ladies  of 
Paris !"  The  Emperor  of  Russia  at  that 
time  became  the  guest  of  the  Prince  de 
Talleyrand,  at  whose  house  the  Provi- 
sional Gk>vemment  of  the  day  met, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  presiding  over 
their  deliberations.  It  was  there  the 
"  spoils  "  were  distributed  to  the  "  vic- 
tors,"— a  very  delicate  office,  for,  as  is 
always  the  case,  where  one  was  satisfied, 
an  hundred  were  discontented;  let  us, 
however,  instance  one  laughable  inci- 
dent, which  (with  others)  relieved  the 
monotony  of  discontent,  and  which  is 
too  good  to  be  lost.  The  distribution  of 
office  and  decorations  havioff  been  made 
upon  the  principle  inculcated  by  the  old 
saw,  ^^  charity  begins  at  home ;"  all  of 
Prince  de  Talleyrand's  immediate  friends 
were  well  cared  for,  except  the  Abb6  de 
Pradt,  who  by  some  accident  had  been 
forgotten.  Every  post  was  filled  except 
the  Grand  Chancellorship  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor ;  it  was  nven  to  the  Abbi  de 
Pradt,  who  immediately  hastened  to 
take  possession  of  his  official  residence ; 
he  was  met  at  the  threshold  by  an  old 
usher,  whose  appointment  dated  from 
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tome  time  early  in  the  Empire ;  he  threw 
open  all  the  doors  before  the  new  Grand 
Chanoellorf  and  bowing  profoundly,  said 
to  his  new  master :  ^^  Mon  General^  yon 
have  but  to  command — yonr  orders  shall 
be  obeyed  1"  We  learn  from  M.  Veron, 
the  history  of  the  celebrated  mot  attri- 
buted to  Charles  X^  at  that  time  Mon- 
Heur :  "  Nothing  is  changed  in  France 
— there  is  only  one  Frenchman  more!'' 
The  evening  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Ck>unt  d'Artois  (Moneisur)  into  Paris, 
the  12th  April,  1814,  there  was  a  recep- 
tion at  Prince  de  Talleyrand^s ;  the  lat- 
ter aake^  if  Moneieur  had  said  anything. 
Receiving  a  negative  answer  from  those 
who  had  accompanied  Mongieur^  he  said, 
'*  He  must  be  made  to  say  something. 
Bengnot  (a  gentleman  present),  yon  are 
a  man  of  talents,  go  into  m^  stndy  and 
make  ns  a  mot  for  Moneieur,^^  M.  Beng- 
not took  a  candle  and  went  into  the 
study :  he  twice  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room with  some  phrases  which  were 
rejected;  a  third  time  he  returned  to  the 
study,  and  in  a  short  time  he  re-entered 
the  drawmg-room  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, exclaiming :  ^*  Nothing  is  changed 
in  France — there  is  only  one  Frenchman 
more."  The  company  applauded  it,  it 
was  printed  in  tlie  morning  papers,  and 
it  has  become  historical  as  being  the  ex- 
pression of  the  thoughts  of  Monaiour^ 
while,  in  reality,  it  was  only  the  expres- 
sion of  the  opinions  and  of  the  wishes 
of  the  frequenters  of  the  Prince  de  Td- 
leyrand^s  drawing-room.  At  this  mo- 
ment, Paris,  with  the  ioconstancy  of  en- 
thusiasm which  has  now  passed  into  a 
proverb,  was  fevered  with  delight  at  see- 
ing its  ancient  dynasty  again  in  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Tuileries;  every  evening, 
songs  and  dances  were  improvised  under 
the  Palace  windows;  in  the  theatres 
unanimous  audiences  demanded  the 
Bourbon  songs,  of  Vive  Henry  /F"., 
and  Oharm^nte  QabrielU ;  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  family  visited  the  se- 
veral theatres  in  state,  and  were  receiv- 
ed by  the  audiences  with  an  uncontrolla- 
ble enthusiasm.  The  first  and  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  these  performances 
was  at  the  ThMtre  Frangais,  where  the 
crowd  was  so  dense,  they  at  one  time 
broke  past  the  ticket-takers,  and  a  great 
many  people  entered  the  theatre  without 
paying ;  the  prices  of  seats  in  the  pit 
were  twenty-five  dollars— we  mean  the 
prices  asked  by  and  paid  to  the  speculat- 
ors who  had  bought  up  the  pit  tickets — 
the  legal  price  was  forty  cents.  At  sev- 
en o^clock  precisely,  the  Duke  de  Duras, 


first  gentleman  on  service,  appeared 
alone  in  the  royal  box  and  announced : 
The  King !  The  entrance  of  the  king 
and  the  royal  family  excited  the  live- 
liest emotion  in  the  house.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  there  was  nothing  bat 
tears  and  frenzied  cheers ;  Racine's  Bri- 
tannicfoe^  and  Alex.  Duval's  Lee  Heritr- 
iere^  were  the  pieces  performed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  ceremony,  two  actors 
with  wax  candles  in  their  hands  re- 
ceived the  king  at  the  door,  and  escorted 
him  to  his  box;  when  the  royal  family 
retired,  Talma  (who  had  played  in  Bri- 
tannieue)  was  one  of  the  actors  who  es- 
corted the  king  to  the  door;  the  king 
said  to  him :  "  Monsieur  Talma,  I  have 
been  very  much  pleased  with  you,  and 
my  opinion  is  not  altogether  to  be  dis- 
dained, for  I  saw  Lekain  play  very 
often."  • 

'  These  halcyon  days  were  soon  inter- 
rupted by  clouds,  and  soon  the  political 
ocean  was  again  tempest-tossed.  How 
the  storm  ended  by  throwing  the  House 
of  France  again  an  exile  on  a  foreign 
shore,  is  freshly  remembered  by  our 
readers,  notwithstanding  the  four  revo- 
lutions which  that  country  has  since  un- 
dergone. The  people  and  the  soldiery 
were  animated  with  the  same  implacable 
hate  of  the  Bourbons ;  even  in  the  Garde 
Royale,  this  aversion  existed  to  a  so 
great  degree  that  the  Guards  exhibited  it 
among  themselves  on  every  occasion: 
when  in  the  games  with  cards  in  their 
barracks  they  had  to  count  eighteen 
points  at  piquet,  they  inyariably  used 
the  obscenest  word  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. At  the  translation  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  murdered  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette  from  the  old  Cemetery 
of  the  Madeleine  to  Saint  Denis,  the 
crowd  of  persons  that  were  assembled 
along  the  route  of  this  funeral  procession 
insulted  all  Uie  persons  that  were  in  it, 
and,  when,  by  an  accident,  the  decora- 
tions of  the  funeral  car  became  engaged 
in  one  of  the  swinging  lamps,  at  that 
time  the  only  lamp  used  to  light  the 
streets,  the  cry  of  ^  la  lanteme  I  that 
cry  of  the  worst  days  t)f  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  was  raised.  Our  readers  may 
remember  that  this  was  the  cry  with 
which  the  populace  would  engage  their 
leaders  to  hang  by  the  ropes  which  sup- 
ported the  swinging  street  lamp  {Uk  lan- 
teme) any  person  whose  hands  were  too 
dean,  or  whose  clothes  were  too  elegant 
for  their  democratic  tastes.  During  the 
whole  period  of  the  Restoration,  secret 
sodetiee  covered  France;  almost  every 
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person  was  a  conspirator.  Oarbonaritm 
(as  these  seoret  societies  were  called)  had 
its  ventsa^  or  lodges,  in  all  the  colleges,  in 
the  learned  professions,  in  the  scientific 
bodies,  among  the  literary  men:  in  a 
word,  everywhere,  and  especially  in  the 
army.  All  of  the  most  distingnised  men 
belonged  to  it ;  let  ns  content  onrselyes 
to  instance  General  de  La  Fayette,  M. 
Gnizot,  M.  Thiers,  M.  Arago,  M.  Lafitte, 
M.  Oasimir  Perier,  K.  OdiUon  Barrot. 
'^People  conspired,"  says  the  Dnke  de 
Royigo  in  his  memoirs,  ^^on  the  kerb- 
stones at  the  street  comers,  and  nobody, 
unless  indeed  the  ministers  be  excepted, 
was  ignorant  what  was  goiog  on."  There 
were  fifteen  matured  and  pablidy  ex- 
posed conspiracies  during  tne  Restora- 
tion, and  M.  Yeron  gives  new  and  inte- 
resting details  about  them  all.  We  rise 
from  reading  them  with  the  conviction, 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  l^eir 
career  (great  as  their  mistakes  confessed- 
ly are),  the  Bourbons  were  much  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  They  co- 
vered with  honors  and  with  favor  all  the 
imperial  generals  who  did  not  publish 
themselves  as  enemies  to  the  throne. 
They  nobly  forgave  all  their  enemies. 
And  yet^  as  we  have  said,  they  were  sur- 
rounded with  conspirators:  Greneral  Ber- 
ton,  the  chief  of  the  Saumur  conspiracies, 
never  missed  a  Sunday^s  reception  hdd 
by  the  kins  and  the  princess,  and  when 
the  Duke  d^Angoul^me  went  into  Spain, 
nearly  every  one  of  his  staff  officers  was 
a  conspirator  agaipst  his  family's  throne. 
If  we  cannot  find  the  space  to  lay  before 
our  reader  even  a  sketcli  of  all  of  thes» 
conspiracies,  neither  can  we  consent  to 
pass  by  without  mention  the  story  of  the 
four  sergeants  of  Bochelle. 

A  sergeant-raiyor  of  the  46th  Regi- 
ment of  the  Regular  Army,  while  in 
garrison  in  Paris,  in  1821,  had  been  ini- 
tiated to  Gorhanarism  by  a  law  student. 
He,  in  turn,  created  a  vente  in  his  regi- 
ment, and,  in  the  first  place,  received  as 
members  of  it  a  soldier  named  Lefdvre 
and  a  sergeant  named  Goubin.  After  a 
while,  the  vente  increased  in  numbers. 
The  32d  January,  1822,  the  46th  Regi- 
ment quitted  Paris  to  go  to  La  Rochelle. 
A  quarrel  with  some  of  the  Swiss  Guards 
in  Orleans  separated  Bories  from  his 
comrades  during  the  route.  Suspicions 
had  been  excited.  Bories  opened  his 
mind  at  Poitiers  to  Sergeant-M^'or  Ohou- 
let,  who  informed  the  colonel  of  all  that 
had  passed,  and  he  ordered  that  Bories 
should  be  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  retired 
officer,  who  professed  to  be  an  enemy  of 


the  g6vemment,  and  to  whom  he  was  so 
imprudent  as  to  confide  his  position  and 
his  hopes. 

At  Niort,  his  comrades  accepted  a 
dinner  offered  by  the  liberal  party,  and 
at  it  they  expressed  themselves  so  freely 
as  to  compromise  themselves.  When 
Bories  reached  La  Bochelle  be  was  sent 
to  the  city  jail,  from  whence  he  was 
taken  and  sent  to  Nantes,  where  General 
Despinois,  the  commandant  of  the  divi- 
sion, wished  to  interrogate  him.'  This, 
his  unexpected  departure,  placed  the  di- 
rection of  the  vente  in  the  hands  of  Ser- 
geant Pommier,  who  was  not  capable  of 
this  office.  While  Bories  was  going  from 
La  Rochelle  to  Nantes,  the  Saumur  plot 
was  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  fiuled,  and  Lieutenant  Ddon 
and  General  Berton  (tlie  chiefs  of  the 
Saumur  plot)  reached  La  RocheUe.  De- 
Ion  embarked  with  one  of  his  friends. 
Lieutenant  Moreau,  for  Spain.  Berton 
remained  in  La  Rochelle.  He  regarded 
the  situation  otLa  Rochelle  as  excellent: 
it  was  a  sea-port,  the  seat*  of  a  central 
civil  vente  which  was  supported  both  by 
other  civil  ventea^  by  the  45th  Regiment, 
and  by  two  battalions  of  infantry  quar- 
tered in  the  Jle  de  R6 ;  La  Rochelle  was  a 
rallying  point,  and  a  point  of  refuge  to 
which  the  sea  remained  always  open. 
Berton  opened  communications  with 
Pommier,  and  enjoined  him  to  be  pi^ 
pared  to  act.  Ponmiier  assembled  the 
carbonari  of  the  46th  Regiment  in  an 
inn,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant 
from  La  Rochelle.  He  informed  them 
of  the  presence  of  General  Berton, 
and  communicated  to  them  the  orders 
he  had  received.  A  sergeant-miuor, 
named  Gbupillon,  insisted  that  tney 
should  act  at  once,  and  so  c(MTy  away 
the  regiment,  as  it  were  by  force,  and,  as 
a  means  of  diverting  the  efforts  of  their 
opponents,  that  they  should  fire  the  bar- 
racks. This  proposition  was  rejected. 
Pommier  refused  to  explain  about  the 
precise  moment  of  action,  and  they  sepa- 
rated, promising  each  other  to  be  ready. 
This  meeting  took  place  the  11th  March ; 
the  18th,  Pommier  and  Groubin,  desig- 
nated in  the  reports  made  to  the  au- 
thorities about  the  Niort  dinner,  were 
arrested,  by  order  of  the  colonel,  and 
imprittoned  in  the  city  jail.  This  double 
arrest  alarmed  Goupillon,  who  began  to 
tremble  for  his  own  security.  Urged  by 
the  Sergeant-M^or  Ohoulet,  he  made  a 
declaration  to  the  colonel,  informed  him 
of  all  he  had  seen,  done,  and  heard,  and 
gave  him  the  names  of  aU  of  the  initi- 
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ated.  That  very  eyening,  Baonlz  and 
Lefdvre  were  arrested  as  they  came  from 
an  interview  with  General  Berton  in  the 
house  of  the  President  of  the  Central 
Vente^  and  shortly  afterwards  the  other 
conspirators  were  also  arrested ;  and  the 
searches  made  discovered  in  their  trunks, 
or  in  their  mattresses,  the  poignards  they 
had  received  as  the  rallying  sign.  Gene- 
ral Despinois  hastened  to  La  RocheUe. 
Goapillon  had  made  only  incomplete 
avowals.  The  general  obtained  from 
GK)ubin  and  Pommier  the  most  explicit 
avowals:  they  informed  him  about  the 
central  vente  with  which  they  had  been 
placed  in  relation  at  Poitiers,  and  thus 
enabled  the  authorities  to  deteict  the  lien 
which  united  the  civil  conspirators 
to  the  army.  The  minbters  were  in- 
formed of  this,  and  the  members  of  this 
central  vente  were  immediately  arrested. 
One  of  them,  named  H6non  avowed 
everything,  and  gave  the  exactest  infor- 
mation. But  the  organization  of  the 
(Tharhonnerie  was  so  framed  that  the  dis- 
covery of  one  joente  could  not  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  another  vente^  and  still  less 
to  that  of  the  directing  committee  or  the 
haute  vente.  After  six  months  of  re- 
searches, the  authorities  could  join  to  the 
carbonari  of  the  45th  Eegiment  only 
Captain  Massias  of  the  same  regiment 
and  the  members  of  the  central  vente 
designated  by  Goubin  and  Pommier.  M. 
Massias,  M.  Baraddre,  and  Bories  had 
had  relations  with  General  de  La  Fayette 
and  other  members  of  the  directing  com- 
mittee, or  the  ?Mute  vente^  but  they  kept 
silent.  The  trial  commenced  the  21st 
August,  1822,  before  the  Court  of  As- 
sizes of  the  Seine  department ;  there 
were  twenty-five  accused.  During  the 
trial,  many  efforts  were  made  to  intimi- 
date the  jury ;  all  of  the  jurors  received, 
and  every  public  place  (and  especially 
the  Italian  Opera-house,  where  Baron 
Trouv6,  the  foreman  of  the  jury  passed 
away  every  evening)  was  filled  with 
small  slips  of  paper,  on  which  were 
printed  the  panel  of  the  jury,  with  these 
menaces  in  writing :  "  Blood  for  blood  1 
The  death!  The  poignard."  Bories, 
Goubin,  Pommier,  and  Raoulx  were  con- 
demned to  death.  Several  schemes  were 
formed  to  save  the  lives  of  the  four  con- 
d#mned  sergeants.  Some  proposed  that 
when  they  were  brought  from  Bictoo 
to  undergo  their  sentence,  that  the  car- 
riage in  which  they  were  placed  should 
be  stopped  by  a  cart,  overturned  as  if  by 
accident  on  the  route,  that  the  escort 
should  then  be  attacked,  put  to  flight, 


and  the  four  sergeants  be  delivered. 
Others  proposed  to  collect  together 
the  nine  or  ten  thousand  carbonari  of 
Paris,  to  place  them  behind  the  line  of 
soldiers  formed  from  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice to  the  Place  de  la  Gr^ye,  to  seize  the 
soldiers  at  a  certain  signal,  while  other 
carbonari  would  run  to  the  hurdles,  cap- 
ture the  four  sergeants,  and  place  them 
in  a  post-chaise  stationed  in  some  adjoin- 
ing street,  and  conduct  them  into  a  place 
of  safety.  Others  again  proposed  to  coun- 
terfeit the  arrival  of  a  courier  sent  with 
a  pardon,  and  who  by  waving  a  paper 
would  make  the  escort  undecided,  and 
cause  enough  emotion  in  the  throng  to 
allow  a  lucky  coup-de^main  to  be  success- 
ful. A  young  medical  student,  M.  Guil- 
lie  de  La  Tosche,  who  was  pursuing  his 
anatomical  studies  at  Bic^lxe,  informed 
General  de  La  Fayette  that,  with  the  aid 
of  a  surgeon,  an  interThe  in  the  establish- 
ment, he  could  secure  the  evasion  of  the 
four  sergeants. 

The  keeper  of  Bic^tre  had  agreed  to 
aid  them,  provided  they  gave  him  a 
capital,  whose  revenue  would  be  equal 
to  his  pay,  which  was  six  hundred  dol- 
lars. Fourteen  thousand  dollars  were 
raised  and  given  by  Colonel  Dentzel  to 
M.  de  La  Tousche.  Colonels  Dentzel 
and  Fabvier,  and  M,M.  Ary  Scheflfor 
and  Horace  Vernet  and  some  other  per- 
sons, undertook  to  prepare  the  means  of 
flight  for  the  four  sergeants,  the  keeper 
of  Bic^tre  and  his  uncle,  an  old  priest, 
the  almoner  of  Bic^tre.  But  this  priest 
notified  the  Prefect  of  Police.  The 
keeper  then  changed  his  game.  He 
declared  that  he  was  only  waiting  for 
the  scheme  to  be  more  matured  to  speak 
to  the  police,  and  avert  it.  The  police 
ordered  him  to  continue  to  play  his 
former  part.  At  the  ^)pointed  day,  M. 
de  La  Tousche  and  the  interne  came  to 
the  rendezvous.  M.  de  La  Tousche  was 
the  bearer  of  two  thousand  dollars  in 
gold,  which  were  to  be  paid  in  advance, 
and  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  bank 
notes,  which  were  to  be  given  to  the 
keeper  only  after  the  evasion.  The  gold 
was  spread  out  on  a  table  to  be  counted. 
At  this  moment,  a  quarter-master  of  the 
gendarmerie  and  two  gendarmes  suddenly 
entered  the  room  and  pounced  on  the 
table.  M.  de  La  Tousche  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  get  between  the  door.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
building,  he  went  into  the  dissecting- 
room,  hid  himself  there  so  securely  no 
one  could  find  him ;  the  next  morning, 
by  daybreak,  he  leaped  over  the  work- 
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house's  cemetery  wall,  returned  to  Paris, 
and  gave  to  Colonel  Dentzel  the  twelve 
thoasand  dollars  he  had  saved.  The 
execution  of  the  four  sergeants  took 
place  the  21st  September,  1822.  Before 
they  started  for  the  scaffold,  the  Pro- 
ciireur-General  and  the  President  of  the 
Court  of  Assizes  asked  them  in  an  agi- 
tated voice  if  they  would  not  endeavor^ 
to  excite  the  royal  clemency  by  making 
revelations.  They  replied  unanimously 
tiiey  had  no  revelations  to  make.  Again 
pressed  to  save  themselves  by  revealing 
"what  they  knew,  they  made  the  same 
reply.  Bat  daring  the  march  which  led 
them  to  the  scaffold,  these  four  yoang 
men,  fall  of  sang-froid  and  of  courage, 
looked  around  from  the  hurdles,  endea- 
voring to  find  in  some  point  of  the 
horizon,  or  among  the  crowd  that  sur- 
rounded them,  the  rescuers  that  were 
promised  them.  Kone  came ;  no  attempt 
was  made  to  save  them.  Raoulx  was 
executed  first,  then  Goubin,  then  Rom- 
mier,  and  last  of  all  Bories.  They  all 
died  crying  Vive  da  Liberie  /  The 
inhabitants  of  Villefranche,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aveyron,  Bovies's  resi- 
dence, resolved  to  conceal  his  death  from 
his  parents.  He  often  wrote  to  them; 
when  he  ceased  to  write  to  them,  they 
said  that  he  had  been  sent  to  the  colo- 
nies, and  they  recommended  the  same 
discretion  to  the  soldiers  who  came 
thither  on  leave  of  absence.  For  several 
years  no  one  betrayed  this  secret.  They 
would  have  bitterly  reproached  them- 
selves, as  for  a  crime,  had  they  aflBiicted 
the  honorable  old  people,  esteemed  by 
the  whole  population.  The  four  ser- 
geants of  Rochelle  are  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Mount  Parnasse;  we  still 
freshly  remember  that  when  we  were  in 
Paris,  their  graves  continue  a  favorite 
object  of  pilgrimage,  and  that  every  All 
Saints'  Day  pious  hands  cover  them  with 
flowers  and  with  funeral  wreaths. 

M.  Veron  gives  us  some  new  details 
of  the  arrests  of  Marshal  Ney  and  Colo- 
nel Lab6doy^re  and  the  romantic  escape 
of  M.  de  La  Yalette.  So  far  from  being 
arrested  by  M.  Decares,  Marshal  Ney 
w^  arrested  by  the  Royal  Volunteers 
of  Aurillac,  the  5th  August,  1815,  in  the 
Ch&teau  de  Bessonnis,  near  Aurillac  (Au- 
vergne).  Thi^  chateau  belonged  to  M, 
de  Cantaloabre,  a  relation  of  the  Mar- 
shal ;  and  Ney  owed  his  arrest  solely  to 
his  own  imprudence.  When  Marshal 
Ney  quitted  Paris  for  some  secure  retreat, 
h )  took  with  him  a  sabre  remarkable  for 
its  beauty  and  richness,  given  to  him  by 
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Napoleon,  who  had  worn  it  in  Egypt ; 
this  sabre  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
M.  de  Cantaloabre  and  of  his  friends; 
t^ie  sabre  was  left  one  day  on  the  sofa  in 
the  drawing-room;  it  excited  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  in  Aurillac,  from  its 
splendor,  and  its  having  belonged  to 
Napoleon.  Suspicions  were  soon  hazard- 
ed that  the  guest  who  recently  had 
reached  the  Chateau  de  Bessonnis  was  a 
fugitive  Bonapartist,  and  the  relation 
known  to  exist  between  Marshal  Ney 
and  the  lord  of  the  chateau,  suggested 
to  some  one  that  the  unknown  guest  of 
the  chateau  was  none  other  than  the 
marshal.  This  surmise  acquired  the  cer- 
tainty gossip  proverbially  gives  its 
themes ;  the  news  spread  like  wildfire, 
and  the  loyal  Royal  Volunteers  of  the 
village,  felt  they  could  not  exhibit  in  a 
stronger  light  their  zeal  and  their  fidelity 
than  by  arresting  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious imperial  marshals  whom  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  24:th  July  stigmatized  as  a 
traitor  to  the  king.  This  whole  move- 
ment was  voluntary.  A  brother  of  M. 
de  Cantaloubre,  the  postmaster  in  Auril- 
lac, and  himself  a  relation  of  the  mar- 
shal, was  informed  of  the  designs  of  the 
Royal  Volunteers ;  he  hastened  to  the 
chateau  to  inform  his  brother  and  the 
marshal.  In  his  haste,  and  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  night,  he  fell  into  a  ditch  and 
broke  his  leg,  so  that,  far  from  continu- 
ing his  route,  he  could  not  rise  from  the 
ground.  The  marshal  could  not  be  warn- 
ed, but  there  was  a  last  resource ;  the 
Royal  Volunteers  did  not  know  him  per- 
sonally, and  when,  at  daybreak,  they^^ 
reached  the  chateau,  chance  led  that  it 
was  to  Marshal  Ney  himself  they  asked 
til©  question,  "  Where  is  Marshal  Ney  ?" 
Flight  was  still  possible."  "  You  ask  for 
Marshal  Ney,"  said  he  to  them ;  "  come 
with  me,  I  will  show  him  to  you."  He 
carried  them  into  his  room.  ^'  I  am 
Marshal  Ney."  He  surrendered  himself 
to  them  without  resistance ;  they  carried 
him  to  Aurillac,  and  then  sent  him  to 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  19  th  of 
August,  1815,  the  day  LabMoydre  was 
shot.  While  they  were  on  the  road  to 
Paris,  the  marshal  and  the  gendarmes 
who  guarded  him  had  stopped  in  an  inn 
by  the  wayside  for  refreshment;  while 
they  were  resting,  some  forty  old  soldiers 
who  had  served  under  the  marshal,  and 
now  discharged,  were  on  tlieir  way  home 
passed  by  the  inn.  They  recognized 
their  old  chief,  and  exchanged  with  hfm 
significant  glances,  which  gave  him  to 
understand  that  they  could  deliver  him. 
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The  gendarmes  themselves  seemed  dis- 
posed to  yield  easily  before  these  supe- 
rior numbers.  They  waited  only  a  ges- 
ture of  the  marshal,  bnt  b^  was  too 
confident  of  his  acqnittal  to  wish  an 
escape.  Onr  readers  know  that  he  was 
tried  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  161 
Peers  (an  nnnsnal  number)  being  present, 
they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
he  was  guilty :  189  voted  for  his  death, 
and  22  voted  for  his  transportation.  He 
was  shot. 

The  arrest  of  Lab^oySre  was  due  to 
his  own  inexcusable  imprudence.  He 
had  received  warning  of  the  contents  of 
the  royal  ordinance,  and  he  had  left 
Paris  for  the  environs  of  Clermont  in 
the  department  of  th^  Puy  de  Dome ; 
his  flight  was  protected  by  passports, 
which  Fouch6  had  delivered  blant, 
knowing  very  well  for  whom  they  were 
intended.  Every  one  thought  he  enter- 
tained the  wise  plan  of  going  to  Switz- 
erland, and  from  thence  to  England :  no- 
thing was  easier  than  the  voyage  from 
Clermont  to  the  Swiss  frontier;  but 
what  does  the  colonel  ?  He  returns  to 
Paris,  and  selecting  of  all  vehicles  in  the 
world,  the  public  diligence,  to  accom- 
plish his  journey ;  amopg  the  passengers 
was  an  oflScer  of  the  gendarmerie,  who 
recognized  him.  When  the  diligence 
reached  the  Barridre  de  Fontainebleau 
(the  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Paris), 
and  wliile  the  octrin  officers  were  m^- 
mg  their  usual  searches,  the  officer  of 
the  gendarmerie  took  a  hack  and  has- 
tened to  the  Prefecture  of  Police.  The 
Prefect  of  Police  was  absent ;  he  com- 
municated his  secret  to  the  Commissary 
of  Police  on  duty  ;  the  latter  went  to 
the  diligence  office,  and  found  the  coach 
had  arrived,  and  that  the  colonel  had 
already  gone;  but  the  police  obtained 
the  number  of  the  hack  he  had  taken, 
and  they  soon  ascertained  that  he  had 
gon^  to  a  house  in  the  Faubourg  Poisson- 
nidre.  They  asked  the  porter,  of  the 
house  what  had  become  of  the  traveller 
who  had  arrived  an  hour  before.  He 
replied  that  he  was  still  with  the  x>er8on 
who  lived  on  the  Entresol,  They  went 
up  stairs  and  arrested  him.  All  this  was 
over  when  the  Prefect  of  Police  returned 
to  his  office.  That  day  Fouch6  gave  a 
grand  ball  in  honor  of  his  marriage  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Castellane ;  he  had  in- 
vited all  of  his  friends  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  to  it,  and  scarcely  one  of 
them  had  failed  to  come.  It  was  during 
this  ball,  and  in  the  midst  of  dances, 
Fouch6  heard  of  Lab6doydre's  arrest ;  it 


gave  him  the  greatest  pain.  A  new 
conspiracy  had  just  been  discovered  in 
Paris,  and  the  government  concluded 
that  the  colonel  had  come  up  to  take  a 
part  in  it.  Lab6doy^re  was  .scarcely 
thirty  years  old;  he  was  a  handsome 
young  man,  a  brilliant  and  promising 
officer.  When  he  joined  Napoleon  after 
the  return  from  Elba,  it  was  because  his 
regiment  had  forced  him  away  with 
them.  His  punishment  would  have  been 
comparatively  light,  but  for  the  un- 
fortunate coincidence  of  the  plot  discov- 
ered the  eve  of  his  arrival  in  Paris.  He 
had  ardent  friends  in  all  parties ;  most 
of  the  members  of  his  family  were  roy- 
alists. They  resolved  to  contrive  an  es- 
cape from  jail;  an  obstinate  fatality 
averted  this  plan,  even  after  the  jailer 
had  been  gained :  everything  was  ready, 
even  six  thousand  dollars,  the  sum  re- 
quired to  remove  the  last  difficulties,  had 
been  procured,  when  the  person  who 
conducted  the  plan  of  evasion  (a  lady) 
talked  about  it  to  an  officier  de  paix^ 
who  she  believed  was  in  the  secret,  but 
who  knew  nothing  about  it ;  he  made  a 
noise  about  it ;  the  unfortunate  lady  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  jail,  where  she  was 
immediately  examined  ;*she  nobly  avow- 
ed her  whole  scheme,  and  the  depth  of 
her  affection  for  Lab6doyfere.  She  was 
released  the  day  aft»r  he  was  shot.  He 
resigned  his  life  with  the  greatest  cour- 
age. 

The  Count  de  Valette  was  more  for- 
tunate. His  arrest,  too,  was  due  eptire- 
ly  to  his  own  negligence.  He  had  seve- 
ral times  been  warned  of  the  danger 
which  menaced  him ;  he  took  no  notice 
of  these  friendly  admonitions.  The 
police  officer  who  arrested  him,  called  in 
the  morning  to  tell  him  he  should  arrest 
him  at  night.-  Still  he  did  not  fly  I  At 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  he  was 
about  sitting  down  to  dinner,iie  was  ar- 
rested in  his  house  in  the  Rue  de  Gre- 
nelle.  His  wife  was  a  tall  and  a  spare 
woman;  he  was  very  short,  and  very 
lat.  Tried  before  the  Court  of  Assizes, 
he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  ap- 
pealed to  another  Court — the  sentence 
was  confirmed.  He  craved  the  royal 
mercy :  M.  de  La  Valette  inspired  a  great 
deal  of  interest— he  had  a  great  many 
and  warm  friends.  The  crime  imputed 
to  him  was  not  of  especial  gravity,  bnt 
the  party  then  in  the  majority  in  both 
Chambers  demanded  his  blood  with  an 
inflexible  cruelty.  The  king,  always  dis- 
posed to  leniency,  urged  that  before  this 
vehement  hostility,  he  was  not  in  a  xkh 
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sition  to  hearken  to  the  dictates  of  his 
heart,  and  that  if  the  blood  of  M.  de  La 
Yalette  was  spared,  it  would  cause  tor- 
rents of  blood  to  flow,  for  his  pardon 
^onld  cause  the  overthrow  of  the  Min- 
istry, and  it  would  be  replaced  by  men 
belonging  to  the  powerful  majority,  who, 
once  in  oflloe,  would  pursue  other  yic-, 
tims  with  relentless  cruelty.  M.  Deoares 
(^en  Minister  of  Police)  thought  that  if 
the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  could  be  in- 
duced to  intercede  with  the  king  for  the 
pardon  of  M.  de  La  Valette,  the  king's 
fears  would  be  dissipated.  The  king  ap- 
proved the  plan,  and  thought  it  excel- 
lent. M.  Decares  engaged  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu  to  win  the  Duchess  d'Angou- 
16me's  consent.  The  duke  spoke  to  her 
eloquently  and  warmly,  and  at  the  last 
he  touched  her  heart ;  she  promised  to 
intercede,  provided  her  friends  did  not 
object  to  it.  The  method  of  obtaining 
the  pardon  was  .formed  by  M.  Decares 
and  Marshal  Mannont,  who  was  a  devot- 
ed friend  of  M.  de  La  Valette ;  it  was 
agreed  that  Madame  de  La  Yalette  would 
fall  at  the  king's  feet,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  she  should  invoke  Madame^s 
(the  Duchess  d'Angoulfeme)  pity ;  when 
Madame  joining  her  prayers  to  those  of 
the  petitioner,  the  king  wduld  grant 
their  request.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu 
had  been  authorized  to  sa^  so  much  to 
Madame  in  the  name  of  the  king.  But 
the  friends  Madame  consulted,  dissuaded 
her  from  exerting  any  influence  in  the 
matter,  and  the  next  day  (which  was  the 
day  appointed  by  M.  Decares  and  Mar- 
shal Marmont  for  this  scene)  the  strict- 
est orders  were  given  that  no  women 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Sails  des 
Ma/r^haux  in  the  Tuileries.  When  Mar- 
mont (who  knew  nothing  of  this  order) 
came  there  with  Madame  de  La  Yalette 
on  his  arm,  the  garde  du  corps  on  duty 
said :  *^  Madame,  my  orders  are  that  no 
ladies  shall  be  admitted."  Mapnont  re- 
plied: "Are  you  ordered  too  to  keep 
me  out r    "No,  Marshal."     "Then! 


shall  go  in,"  and  he  entered,  forcing 
Madame  de  La  Yalette  in  with  hi  mi  At 
the  sight  of  her,  the  Duchess  d'Angou- 
Itoe  became,  very  much  embarrassed ; 
her  countenance  showed  a  lively  inter- 
est, but  her  eyes  met  her  friends'  glances, 
and  she  dared  not  give  way  to  her  heart. 
She  has  often  expressed  heV  regret  since, 
that  she  did  not  listen  to  the  impulse  of 
her  natural  generosity.  The  king,  seeing 
that  he  was  not  sustained,  received  the 
petition  and  made  an  evasive  reply.  The 
execution  was  flxed  for  the  nexc  day. 
This  same  day,  Madame  de  La  Yalette 
went  to  see  her  husband  in  a  porter's 
chair,  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  a 
child  of  fourteen  years  old,  and  an  old 
governess.  The  husband  and  wife  dined 
together  in  a  separate  apartment,  where 
the  countess  took  her  husband's  dothes, 
and  gave  him  hers.  As  if  to  make  the 
difliculties  of  the  evasion  greater  than 
they  were  at  best,  a  stupid  servant  was 
80  imprudent  as  to  say  to  the  porters, 
they  would  have  a  heavier  load  when 
they  returned,  but  that  they  would  not 
have  far  to  go,  and  "you  will  get  twenty- 
five  Louis  d'or."  "  Then  we  are  to  bring 
back  M.  de  La  Yalette  f "  said  one  of  the 
porters;  this  man  went  away,  but  he 
kept  the  secret ;  his  place  was  supplied 
by  a  charcoal-seller,  who  happened  to 
be  there.  Three  women  soon  appeared, 
and  crossed  the  jailer's  room ;  one  of 
them  seemed  overwhelmed  with  grief — 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  handker- 
chief and  sobbed  bitterly.  The  jailer, 
touched,  aided  her  out,  and  without  dar- 
ing to  raise  her  veil.  He  went  into  the 
prisoner's  chamber,  where  he  found  no 
one  but  Madame  de  La  Yalette :  "  Oh  I 
Madame,"  exclaimed  he,  "you  have  un- 
done me  I  you  have  deceived  me!" 
When  Louis  AYIIL  heard  of  it,  he  said  : 
"  Madame  de  La  Yalette  has  done  her 
duty."  M.  de  La  Yalette  remained  con- 
cealed in  Paris  until  the  21st  January, 
1816. 
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—  THE    MOUNTAIN    WINDS. 

/ 

J  SATE  upon  the  loftj  Tryon's*  brow, 
While  yet  the  sun  was  strnggling  up  the  east; 
Broad  was  the  realm  around,  fragrant  below 
The  plains,  with  summer  fruits  and  flowers  iacreased. 
The  soul  and  eye  were  at  perpetual  feast 
On  beauty ;  and  the  exquisite  repose 

Of  nature,  from  the  striving  world  released, 
Taught  me  forgetfulness  of  mortal  throes, 
lifers  toils,  and  aU  the  cares  that  wait  on  mortal  woes. 

Kever  was  day  more  cloudless  in  the  sky. 

Never  the  earth  more  beautiful  in  view : 
Rose-hued,  the  mountain  summits  gathered  high, 

And  the  green  forests  shared  the  purple  hue ; 

Midway,  the  little  pyramids,  all  blue, 
Stood  robed  for  ceremonial,  as  the  sun. 

Rose  gradual  in  his  grandeur,  till  he  grew 
Their  Q^d,.and  sovereign  devotion  won. 
Lighting  the  loftiest  towers  as  at  a  service  done. 

Nor  was  the  service  silent ;  for  the  choir 

Of  mountain*  winds  took  up  the  solemn  sense 
Of  that  great  advent  of  the  central  fire. 

And  pour'd  rejoicing  as  in  recompense : 

One  hardly  knew  their  place  of  birth,  or  whence 
Their  coming;  but  through  gorges  of  the  hills, 

Svrift  stealing,  yet  scarce  breathing,  they  went  thence 
To  gather  on  the  plain,  which  straightway  thrills 
WiUi  mightiest  strain  that  soon  the  whole  wide  empire  fills. 

^^Vom  gloomy  caverns  of  the  Oherokee ; 
^     From  gorges  of  Saluda ;  from  the  groves 
Of  laurel,  stretching  far  as  eye  may  see. 
In  valleys  of  Iselica ;  from  great  coves 
Of  Tensas,  where  the  untamed  panther  roves. 
The  joyous  and  exulting  winds  troop  forth. 

Singing  the  mountain  strain  that  freedom  loves — 
A  wild  but  generous  song  of  eagle  birth 
That  summons,  far  and  near,  the  choral  strains  of  earth. 

They  come  from  height  and  plain — from  mount  and  sea — 

They  gather  in  their  strength,  and,  from  below, 
Sweep  upwards  to  the  heights — ^an  empire  free, 

Marching  with  pomp  and  music — ^a  g|^t  show 

Triumphal — like  an  ocean  in  its  flow, 
Glorious  in  roar  and  billow,  as  it  breaks 

O'er  earth^s  base  barriers :  first,  ascending  slow. 
The  mighty  march  its  stately  progress  takes. 
But,  rushing  with  its  rise,  its  roar  the  mountain  shakes.  >^  4-  -^ 

O  winds !  that  have  o'erswept  the  viewless  waste 
Where  nature  dwells  in  verdure— where  the  wild, 

Not  barren,  though  a  wilderness,  is  graced 

With  flowers  more  sweet  than  e'er  in  garden  smiled, 
Or,  in  strange  mood,  by  northern  snows  beguiled, 

Hare  swept  the  mer  de  glaee^  nor  felt  the  cold — 
Unfold  to  me,  as  to  a  yearning  child 

*  Mount  TryoD,  a  lofty  fammlt,  looking  Into  Booth  Oarolln*. 
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That  longs  for  marvels,  in  ite  longings  bold, 

The  story  of  joar  flight,  the  ezpeiienoe  yet  nntold. 

The  world  is  yours,  for  ever,  generons  winds !     ' 

Ye  have  won  all  its  avenues ;  have  swept 
Where  nature  in  her  stern  domiuion  binds 

The  waters  in  ice-fetters,  nor  have  crept, 
^  Though  the  sad  sun  himself  in  Heaven  hath  slept 
Overcome  with  chills  of  apathy ;  and  thence 

Have  brought  the  doom  to  flowers,  that,  unbewept, 
Do  not  all  perish  ; — ^yet  'twould  recompense 
Your  wrong,  to  share  with  us  your  strange  intelligenoe. 

The  cultured  and  the  wild,  the  height,  the  plain, 

Ancient  and  present  seasons,  all  are  yours ! 
Ye  have  heard  IsraePs  monarch  harp  complain, 

Have  swept  old  Homer's  lyre  on  Hellas'  shores, 

Hearkened  while  Dante's  savage  soul  deplores, 
And  Milton  moans  his  blindness  in  your  ears, — 

Yours  only ! — Oh  I  how  boundless  are  your  stores 
Of  treasured  legends :  yield  them  to  my  prayers, 
Make  fruitfol  all  the  thought  to  rove  through  perishing  years ! 

Methinks,  as  now  your  billows  from  below 

Boll  upwards,  and  with  £;enerous  embrace 
Swell  round  me,  that  I  hear  a  murmuring  flow 

Of  song,  which  might  be  story ;  and  I  trace 

The  faint  far  progress — men,  and  time,  and  place, 
Commencing  in  relations  fit, — till  start 

The  actors  into  action ; — art  with  grace 
Appealing  to  the  kindred  in  our  art, 
'Till  all  grows  life  and  light,  for  fancy  and  the  heart 

I  climb  the  mighty  pyramids,  and  scan 

The  boundless  desert — vacant,  vast,  and  wild ; 
Yet,  still  I  see  the  ancient  prints  of  man ! — 

To  sweep  away  tlie  sand  above  him  piled, 

And  pierce  his  vaults — reveal  him  as  the  child 
Of  an  ungoverned  passion,  fierce  and  strong, 

Rendipg  his  way  to  power ; — ^his  nature  fiU'd  « 

With  savage  lusts  that  teach  a  joy  in  wrong. 
While  vengeance  broods  above,  nor  spares  the  usurper  long. 

How,  as  your  murmurs  swell  upon  the  sense, 

Grow  they  to  voices,  and  inform  the  ear  I 
The  Imagination,  in  its  dream  intense, 

By  natural  consequence  becomes  the  seer ; 

The  vanish'd  ages  at  its  will  appear ; 
The  gates  of  Nimroud  open ;  o'er  the  plain 

Stream  forth  the  servile  myriads,  dark  and  fair. 
In  fatal  pomp,  the  power  is  wed  to  pain — 
Sennacherib  leads  the  host,  and  piles  the  fields  with  slain. 

And  Judah,  as  a  capti^  in  his  hands. 
Droops- to  his  dungeon.    The  sad  wife  and  maid 

Ck)  to  their  lowly  toils  in  stranger  lands ; 
Their  silent  harps  among  the  willows  laid, 
Besound  not,  though  by  the  fierce  conqueror  bade, 

Bespect  the  gli)rious  God-rejoicing  strains 
That  ever,  morn  and  eve,  glad  tribute  paid 

To  the  great  Giver  of  their  happy  gains, 

Ere  guilty  deeds  had  changed  their  raptures  into  pains. 
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Their  monrnfal  harps,  yet  swept  with  trailing  wings, 
^  To  unseen  spirits ;  with  a  power  to  cheer, 

The  sorrowful  chaont  re-opened  sacred  springs 
Of  love  and  worship :  the  consoling  tear 
Though  salt  had  yet  its  sweetness,  and  made  clear 

Jehovah^s  promise  of  that  coming  honr, 
However  remote,  the  dawn  of  happier  year, 

When  in  the  fidlness  of  his  wakening  power,  ♦ 

The  widowed  bride  shonld  wear,  once  more,  the  bridal  flower. 

Thns,  on  your  wings  ye  bear  to  unknown  times. 

The  Empire^s  conquering  shout,  the  captain's  song ; 
Your  voices  are  the  voices  of  all  climes, 

All  ages — ^rise  and  fall — the  weak,  the  strong ; 

The  cry  of  grief  or  rapture,  praise  or  wrong. 
Moves  with  your  choral  pinions ; — ages  die ; 

But  still  tlieir  accents  rise  and  linger  long, 
Even  as  the  light  from  stars  that  fleck  the  sky, 
Will  strain  through  space  though  they  no  longer  burn  on  high. 

/    I  list  ye,  and  these  valleys  teem  with  life ; 

The  desert  puts  on  verdure ;  cities  soar 
Beneath  the  mountain ;  and  the  glorious  strife 

Of  purpose  and  performance  even  more 

Resounds  from  human  haunts ;  the  generous  lore 
Kecalls  the  beautiful  when  .earth  was  young; 

Legions  of  glorious  aspects  ye  restore — 
Shades  of  these  mighty  minstrels  who  have  sung 
When  Nature  was  a  child,  and  Art  first  found  her  tongue. 

I  travel  with  ye  o'er  each  sacred  spot. 

Made  holy  by  the  march  of  mightiest  men ; 
Here  was  the  altar-place :  this  mystic  grot 

Harbored  a  muse :  within  yon  wooded  glen. 

Pan  marshalled  all  his  satyrs ; — ^here,  again, 
Gbithered  the  little  phalanx  of  the  free, 

Prepared  to  welcome  the  last  struggle  there. 
For  shrines  and  temples,  dear  to  liberty. 
The  gift  of  shadowy  fires,  that  watch'd  the  strife  to  see. 

Where  the  glad  nation,  lapsed  in  summer  bliss; 

Forgot  her  vigilance — ^where  the  conquering  race 
Stood  forth,  and  bridged  with  death  the  precipice 

That  kept  them  from*  the  bright  luxurious  place. 

Ye  lead  me  still, — ^till,  meeting  face  to  face, 
1  gaze  upon  the  past,  o^er  walls  of  time, 

Each  circumstance  of  power,  and  pride,  and  grace, 
Unveiled,  with  realms  of  each  delicious  clime. 
Where  glory  wraps  her  pall  around  the  hills  sublime!  , 

Wliat  empires  ye  unfold  to  me,  blest  airs, 

That  travel  o'er  all  wastes  of  time  and  earth ; — 
Those  mighty  shadows,  when  the  strife  was  theirs. 

Have  felt  your  pinions,  and,  with  sense  of  mirth, 

Thrown  wide  their  bosoms,  feeling  a  new  birth  * 
^  In  your  cool  breathings ;  in  the  storm  of  fight 

Ye  swept  the  plain,  and  to  the  soul  of  worth 
Brought  cheer,  in  echoing  anwers  of  great  might. 
From  other  god-like  souls  that  strove  for  home  and  right. 
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Oh  1  sing  for  me,  for  ever,  from  your  heights — 

Roll  from  your  deep  abysses  the  proud  strain 
ITiat  teaches  power,  aud  tells  of  wild  delights, 

Of  a  sad  grandeur,  half  allied  to  pain ; — 

O  billow  anthems,  upward  swell  again, 
With  all  your  awful  voices,  that  unite 

Theses  with  their  Gods; — a  shadowy  train, 
That  Al  great  robes  of  pur[)le  on  the  sight, 
Aii^,!Plhe  mataring  soiil,  look  down  with  eyes  of  night  1 


MINING  VANITIES- 


(« Sed  Itum  est  in  Tiseera  terra : 
Qnas  reeondlderat,  stygiisque  admorerat  umbrls, 
Effodiuntur  opes  irritamenta  maloram." — Ovid.  MdL 

**  Innamerable  ftimaees  and  pita 
And  gloomj  holds." Aleaand6r  Smith, 

"  Bcyen  up,"— TAd  Broker. 


THERE  is  a  wicked  street,  that  is  over- 
topped and  crossly  frowned  upon  by 
the  steeple  of  Trinity. 

Banks  and  railroad  companies  inhabit 
it,  and  various  are  its  receptacles  of 
lioating  capital.  Digging  has  become 
incorporate  therein;  and  bad  men  do 
unscrupulously  go  about  to  bury  their 
loose  talents  in  the  earth,  by  way  of  a 
serions  and  paying  investment.  I  am 
moved  to  apostrophize  the  iniquity. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  thou 
Wall  street,  stocked  with  ephemeral 
*•  fancies  1"  I  and  my  friends  look  down 
upon  thee,  from  the  garret  and  dormer 
windows  of  a  sublime  independence. 
How  little  thou  art  I  Thou  art  content 
to  control  the  small  destinies  of  a  nation  I 
Thy  name  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  politi- 
cal economist.  Thou  art  nothing — the 
mere  mainspring  of  the  State — ^a  piece 
of  mechanism  I  Away  wit\i  thee  I  Thou 
hast  body.  Thou  art  earth-bom,  mor- 
tal. Thou  feedest  men.  Thou  pamper- 
est  them  with  bread.  Thou  buildest 
cities  and  ships,  and  sendest  forth  mer- 
chandise, and  makest  civilization  vulgar 
and  universal.  Thy  mean-spirited  bank- 
ers support  the  charities  of  Christendom 
with  Mon£y!  I  hate  thee  I  Thou 
knowest  naught  of  ethical  mysteries  and 
metaphysics.  Thou  art  dusty.  Thou 
never  tastedst  pure  ether.  Thou  never 
dwelledst  in  lofts  and  celestial  observa- 
tories. 

It  is  true,  thou  hast  backers.  Practi- 
cal men  love  to  look  upon  thee,  and  in 


thy  ebb  and  flow,  to  watch  the  "  tide  of 
times."  Philosophers  justify  thee,  and 
say  thou  art  a  necessary  development  of 
progressive  and  associated  humanity. 
The  Arts  do  sm'ile  upon  thee,  and  Reli- 
gion accepteth  thine  alms. 

But  for  all  that,  I  deal  not  in  thj 
securities. 

— Oh,  what  a  "suggestive"  subject  I 
If  it  were  my  trade,  now  could  I  ser- 
monize till  doomsday.  But  I  feel  that 
the  3;'irit  of  Homily  is  exhale<l  already — 
a  transient  inspiratioii  that  came  upon 
me,  unexpectedly  gliancing  over  the 
Btock-book  of  the  Mining  Board. 

The  truth  is,  I  have  something  to  say 
about  mining^  in  the  concrete;  some- 
thing experimental  about  the  modus 
of  mining;  something  in  the  way  of 
autobiography — ^instructive,  descriptive ; 
something  in  the  Gradgrind  line  of  facts  ; 
and  my  only  anxiety  now  is,  to  make 
the  transition  easy,  from  a  moralizing 
vein  to  a  copper  vein.  There  is  but  one 
route. 

We  take  the  cars — cross  to  Philadel- 
phia— ^get^upon  the  Reading  Railroad, 
and  ride  fifty  miles.  Here  we  descend 
at  a  lonely  station — cross  a  bridge  with 
a  river  under  it,  and  then  another  bridge 
with  a  canal  under  it — come  to  several 
warehouses,  a  store  and  a  dwelling,  a 
great  many  nails  lying  about  in  kegs  and 
otherwise,  and  a  score  or  two  of  pigs 
(iron),  all  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
canal.  We  follow  the  road  along  the 
canal  a  few  rods,  and  discover  a  grisi- 
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mill  and  a  tavern,  built  of  stone,  and 
Ibur  or  five  other  stone  houses,  huddled 
together  sociably.  Here  are  a  corner 
and  cross-roads.  We  turn  to  the  right, 
and  pass  through  a  street  of  small  stone 
houses  with  courtyards.  On  one  side, 
about  half-way  along,  is  a  little  stone 
church,  and  at  the  end  of  the  street,  a 
large  rolling-niill,  where  they  roast  their 
pigs  and  turn  them  into  nails.  Close  by 
are  a  stone  office,  and  a  stone  coopering 
shop,  where  they  make  kegs  for  the 
nails ;  a  stone  table,  too ;  and,  in  sight 
at  the  top  of  a  hill,  a  pleasant  house,  not 
of  stone,  pleasantly  shaded,  and  with 
pleasant  grounds,  well  lAid  out,  where 
live  the  Iron-masters. 

Passing  these,  and  more  stone  houses 
beyond  the  rolling-mill,  we  go  on  into 
the  back  country,  through  wild  scenery: 
catching  a  glimpse,  among  the  woods, 
of  a  great  smelting  furnace  devoted 
exclusively  to  pigs;  crossing  a  number 
of  bridges  over  streams  of  various  sizes : 
climbing  a  number  of  hills ;  and  meeting 
and  overtaking  many  heavy  teams, 
loaded  with  ore  for  the  furnace,  or  pigs 
for  the  rolling-mill,  or  coal,  or  bags  of 
copper  for  the  canal. 

The  road  is  worst  in  the  known  world. 
It  cannot  be  said  to  possess  ruts — it  is 
made  up  of  ruts  —ruts  three  feet  deep, 
crossing  each  other  at  impossible  angles, 
and  qualified  by  a  gentle  filling  in  and 
overflow  of  Broadway  mud  (as  it  was 
before  the  advent  of  Genin). 

We  pursue  this  road  for  nine  miles, 
and  our  journey  ib  ended. 

*        .    *  *  »  * 

There,  near  a  century  ago,  a  party  of 
miners  went  a-digging  for  copper.  They 
threw  out  a  considerable  quantity  of 
dirt,  and  made  a  deep  hole. 

They    had     an     expressly    imported 

engine,  of horse-power,  to   pump 

the  water  out. 

They  dug  and  blasted  without  regard 
to  expense,  and  "timbered"  as  they 
went  down,  in  true  Cornish  style,  until 
they  had  reached  a  depth  of  two  hun- 
dred feet,  more  or  less,  when— I  forget 
what — somebody  fell  in,  or  the  water 
was  too  strong  for  them,  or  the  captain- 
miner  got  drunk,  or  died,  or  their  money 
gave  out — ^in  consequence  of  which,  the 
mine  was  abandoned  and  went  to  ruin. 

Meanwhile  they  had  found  no  copper 
I'  to  speak  of."  There  were  indications 
in  abundance ;  indeed,  quite  a  heap  of 
surface  ore  betokening  a  vein  there- 
about^, but  no  vein  was  discovered.  So 
the  land  passed  into  the  hands  of  an 


Iron  Company,  and  was  probed  ferrugi- 
nously,  to  some  extent,  and  Avith  some 
success. 

But  the  superstition  died  not,  that 
there  was  "copper  there  somewhere;'* 
and  the  legend  of  the  old  mine  was  per- 
petuated and  confirmed  by  the  daily 
turuing-up  of  incredible  specimens  of 
malachite,  and  by  a  decided  sprinkling 
of  the  yellow  sulphuret,  which  bothered 
the  iron  men. 

,  At  last  the  fame  of  their  possibilities 
reached  New  York;  and  the  "Mine 
Holes,"  as  they  had  come  to  be  called 
(diminutive  "holes"),  were  visited  by 
Gothamites,  who  leased  the  right  of 
search  for  copper,  set  up  a  rickety 
"whim,"  brought  a  couple  of  blind 
horses,  a  pick  or  two,  some  chisels  and 
a  spade,  built  a  cabin,  and  started  a 
new  shaft.  I  saw  the  newly  opened 
mine  in  this  embryo  state. 

You  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  for- 
lorn picture,  than  that  whimsical  and 
shaky  windlass;  pitched,  awry,  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  bank  (not  even  a  sand- 
bank, but  a  bank  of  the  deepest  and 
most  irretrievable  mud) ;  a  barren  heath 
stretching  out  indefinitely  behind  it, 
with  a  few  hillocks  of  refuse  ore  near 
by,  to  relieve  the  monotony;  and  a 
blind,  dizzy,  broken-down,  spavined 
skeleton  of  a  steed,  eternally  turning, 
and  turning,  and  turning  about  it.  Yoa 
have  seen,  at  work  in  a  farm-yard,  a 
trembling  and  creaky  old  churn,  of  one 
sheep  power: — ^Well,  set  it  out  alone,  on 
.  a  New  Jersey  flat,  and  set  it  going,  and 
you  will  have  an  antitype  of  that  solitary 
whim. 

But  from  this  small  beginning,  the 
mine  grew  to  be  famous.  For,  just 
beside  the^ diggers,  as  the  shaft  was  going 
down,  there  was  found,  unstirred,  and 
close  to  the  top  of  the  ground,  an  inex- 
haustible **  deposit"  of  carbonates,  green 
and  blue,  only  waiting  to  be  dipped  up 
and  carted  away.  There  could  be  no 
mistake  about  the  extent  of  it,  for  there 
was  one  end  exposed,  so  many  feet  thick, 
and  testifying  an  evident  inflnity  of  back- 
ground. 

And  now  the  stockholders  strutted 
upon  'Change,  and  fat  dividends  were 
talked  of  as  a  thing  of  to-morrow.  The 
stock  was  held  aloof  as  too  precious  for 
the  general  market,  and,  yf  its  own 
accord,  went  up  to  Jif teen  I  The  excite- 
ment was  select,  but  intense,  and  tliero 
was  reason  for  it. 

But,  happy  is  the  man  who  places  not 
his  depenaence  npon  malachite.    A  few 
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months  of  digging,  and  the  "  deposit," 
whose  depth  was  measureless,  and  whose 
breadth  beyond  computation,  began  to 
dwindle  and  grow  beautifolly  less,  until  it 
had  well  nigh  died  out  altogether :  and  the 
stockholders  threw  dust  in  the  air,  and 
put  on  sackcloth,  and  blamed  the  pre- 
side t. 

But  the  company  went  on  digging. 
and  hoping,  and  sinking  their  shaft,  and 
feeling  about  for  the  undiscovered  vein, 
that  was  still  "  there  somewhere." 

Perhaps  I  should  inform  the  ignorant 
of  the  distinction  between  a  "  deposit " 
and  a  vein,  or  ^^  lode."  One  is  supposed 
to  be  the  bed  of  an  ancient  stream 
or  body  of  water — ^the  copper  in  it  hav- 
ing been  brought  from  some  distant 
source,  and  deposited^  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  carbonate.  While  the  other 
is  formed  of  more  valuable  combinations 
of  the  metal,  found  in  fissures  of  rocks — 
probably  in  a  primitive  state — and  often 
extending  continuously  for  considerable 
distances.  Deposits  are  of  uncertain 
quality  and  permanence,  and  are  little 
depended  upon  in  mining.  But,  a  good 
^Mode"  is  the  miner^s  extremest  am- 
bition. 9 

80  they  were  undiscouraged — ^the 
"Mine  Holes"  men — and  kept  their 
works  going,  and  still  scraped  away 
at  their  carbonates,  and  failed  not  to 
send  copper  to  Bergen  Point,  when  it 
was  good  enough.  They  had  a  contri- 
vance for  grinding  up  poor  ore,  to  make 
it  marketable,  which  shall  be  described 
in  due  time. 

I  left  the  ridiculous  "whim,"  churn- 
ing, desolate,  upon  its  mud-banks,  and 
went  comfortably  home  with  a  laugh. 
But,  three  years  passed  away,  and  found 
me  (after  a  short  sojourn  at  Washing- 
ton) cross  and  misanthropic— the  bela- 
bored and  decapitated  victim  of  a  venal 
administration.  Sick  of  governments, 
and  disgusted  with  polite  friendship,  I 
determined  to  escape  those  corruptions ; 
and  forthwith  abjuring  civilization,  fled 
(disguised  in  a  beaverteen  coat  and  cow- 
hide boots)  to  Pennsylvania  and  the 
"Mine  Holes."  It  was  early  winter. 
The  place  was  inaccessible  and  dreary  as 
ever,  but  there  were  changes  in  it.  Let 
me  astonish  you  by  a  new  description. 

An  immense,  irregular,  and  jagged 
excavation!  In  one  part  scooped  out, 
basin  shaped,  to  th^depth  of  sOme  sixty 
reet;  in  other  parts,  varied  with  pits  and 
'^ugh  elevations — with  channels  cut 
>etween  high  embankments,  and  caverns 
lewn  away  and  blown  out  of  the  rocks. 


Here  and  there  veins  of  bluish  soapstone 
streaking  the  interspersed  banks ;  some- 
times a  little  green  carbonate  of  copper. 
To  the  left — tie  out-crop  of  a  huge  trap 
dyke,  that  is  visible  for  about  a  hundred 
feet,  and  then  disappears  precipitately, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Carnatic.  Near 
tliis,  the  mouth  of  the  hundred  year  old 
shaft ;  fallen  together,  and  scarcely  no- 
ticeable, among  the  more  modern  pack- 
ings; its  timbers  rotted  and  protuding 
from  the  soil.  Running  zigzag  across 
these  extraordinary  "diggings,"  and  lead- 
ing from  different  points  of  the  surround- 
ing elevation  to  their  remotest  recesses, 
are  cart  roads  innumerable.  Along  these 
roads,  stout  horses,  yoked  tandem  to 
small  cartrf,  and  urged  by  boy  drivers  of 
doubtful  morality,  are  dragging  such 
stuff  to  the  surface  as  the  workmen 
below  can  find  to  exhume,  and  return- 
ing continually  for  more. 

These  are  the  "Holes,"  proper. 
There  lay  the  "deposit,"  so  long  un- 
withdrawn,  and  so  meagre  when  it  was 
out — ^and  there  the  workmen  are  busy, 
now,  at  the  "pickings"  that  are  left 
of  it. 

To  the  right  is  a  tall,  frame  building,  of 
a  dingy  black,  and  five  stories,  groaning 
with  the  weight  and  rumble  of  heavy  ma- 
chinery. An  engine-house  of  stone,  next 
to  it,  of  smaller  dimensions,  is  pufiing 
from  a  pipe  in  the  roof,  and  contains  the 
driving  steam-power  (sixty  horse).  Close 
under  the  lee  of  these  buildings,  and 
beyond  thern,  as  you  stand,  is  the 
"  whim,"  in  full  revolution,  propped  up 
and  made  ship  shape,  and  turned  by  a 
quadruped,  blind,  I  confess,  but  other- 
wise in  good  case ;  indicating  oats.  The 
shaft  is  under  cover.  The  buckets,  as 
they  come  up,  are  emptied  by  the  bucket 
tender,  and  the  material  is  given  over 
to  an  inspector  to  be  sorted.  This  ma- 
terial from  the  shaft,  or  the  stuff  from 
the  "Holes,"  even  the  small  proportion 
of  it  which  is  considered  valuable,  con- 
tains a  large  per  cencage  of  iron,  a  very 
little  copper,  and  a  plenty  of  dirt.  The 
dirt  is  got  rid  of,  by  hand,  as  well  as 
may  be,  in  the  sorting,  and  the  residue 
is  taken  to  the  tall  building  above  men- 
tioned, for  purification. 

Here,  on  the  first  floor,  it  is  broken  by 
hammers,  to  a  certain  uniformity,  and 
then  shovelled  in  between  two  enor- 
mous iron  rollers,  which  crush  it  to  a 
nut  size.  Another  set  of  rollers,  under- 
neath, reduce  it  to  powder,  And  it  is 
then  caught  u{>  and  conveyed  by  a  sys- 
tem of  elevators  to  the  fifth  story. 
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As  tliis  is  the  top  loft,  it  begins  to  go 
down  again,  and,  falling  into  a  hopper, 
is  distributed  to  a  set  of  revolving  com- 
plications, called  ^'magnets."  These 
"  magnets,"  by  virtue  of  their  attractive- 
ness, decoy  the  iron  into  separate  cham- 
bers, and  dispose  of  it  forthwith  by  an 
open  window.  The  copper  ore,  mean- 
while, escaping  surreptitiously,  by  cover- 
ed troughs,  to  similar  attractive  compli- 
cations on  the  lower  stories,  is  dispos- 
sessed of  impurities  to  the  utmost  possi- 
bility of  sifting;  and,  finally,  emptying 
itsehf  into  bags,  is  tested  by  the  as- 
sayer,  who  decrees  it  to  tlie  dogs,  or  to 
market. 

Beturning  to  the  shaft,  you  cannot 
fail  to  notice  the  famous  iron  pump,  that 
'is  connected  by  a  crank  with  the  engine, 
and  sucks  up  water  from  the  bottom  of 
tke  shaft,  and  drains  all  the  subter- 
ranean passages,  and  the.  ^^open  cut- 
ting," and,  for  an  unknown  distaAce,  the 
whole  country  round.  A  little  cataract 
pours  out  of  the  mouth  of  it,  and  dash- 
ing off,  makes  for  a  hollow  half  a  mile 
away,  and  loses  itself  in  tte  underbrash 
— not  being  used  to  travel  above  ground. 
Yet  is  it  forced  to  do  yeoman  service  by 
the  way,  in  watering  blind  horses,  and 
washing  ore,  and  such  like  imperti- 
nences. 

Now,  after  a  superficial  glance  at  the 
works,  we  may  return  to  personalities. 
I  was  an  exile,  and  a  seeker  after  bar- 
barism. The  magnets,  and  machinery, 
and  digging,  and  steam,  were  to  me  as 
trivialities,  as  light  embroidery,  as  by- 
play ;  while  my  apprehensions  were  ab- 
sorbed by  one  momentous  question, — 
"  How  do  people  live^  hereabouts,  and  is 
a  man  likely  to  be  bored  by  an  intrusion 
of  etiquette  and  court-manners  ?"  This 
question  upon  my  lips,  I  turned  anxious- 
ly to  an  amiable  and  intelligent  cartf-boy 
for  information.  The  young  gentleman 
uttered  an  interjection  of  several  sylla- 
bles, and  with  a  dextrous  half-summer- 
set, contemptuoosly  walked  off  on  his 
hands. 

It  was  plain  that  from  the  h'eeding  of 
the  "  Holes,"  there  was  nothing  to  fear ; 
and  I  was  encouraged  to  investigate  fur- 
ther. 

I  discovered  three  modes  of  living. 

Out  on  the  open  plain,  in  full  sight  of 
the  engine-house,  there  stood  a  row  or 
colony  of  mud  huts,  conical  and  comical 
—an  opening  in  the  roof  for  escape  of 
smoke — no  windows — a  little  straw  in- 
side, laid  on  the  bare  ground,  and  room 
enough  in  each  to  accommodate  two 


men  horizontally.  This  was  the  Esqui- 
maux style,  and  was,  in  a  degree,  popu- 
lar among  such  of  the  miners  as  were  of 
an  economical  and  retiring  nature ;  only 
they  had  not  acquired  the  refinement  of 
preferring  fumigation  to  respiration ; 
and,  for  that  reason,  for  the  most  part, 
they  cooked  their  meals  in  the  open  air. 

But  for  genial  souls  tliere  was  prepar- 
ed a  boarding-house,  unique  and  joviaL 

Here  the  cart-boys  most  did  congre- 
gate; and  relaxing  themselves  after  a 
day  of  toil,  were  accustomed  to  afford 
free  entertainments  in  ground  and  lofty 
tumblings,  and  in  the  perpetration  of 
jokes,  of  a  highly  practical  and  utilita- 
rian tendency,  for  the  express  benefit  of 
their  sedater  and  more  pensive  fellow- 
laborers,  who  affected  the  quiet  virtues 
of  conversation  and  repose. 

This  novel  and  attractive  feature  of 
the  house  was  brought  into  strong  relief^ 
and,  in  fact,  made  the  chief  point  of  in- 
terest— the  boai'ders  being  stowed  (pro- 
miscuously) in  double  beds,  in  a  single 
room,  under  the  tiles  of  the  roof.  If 
the  originators  of  the  plan  had  hoped 
thereby  to  promote  harmony  and  bro- 
therly afiection,  the  experiment  was  a 
failure.  Yet,  by  way  of  compensation,  it 
was  observed,  that  whatever  might  be 
the  state  of  the  culinary  department, 
~  broils  and  stews  were  plentiful  in  the 
dormitory.  In  addition  to  these  trifling 
oddities,  it  was  likewise  made  and  pro- 
vided, that  to  secure  a  free  supply  of 
oxygen  to  the  sleepers,  the  roof  should 
not  be  impervious  to  the  weather.  So 
the  patrons  of  this  luxurious  establish- 
ment were  privileged  to  wake  of  a 
stormy  morning,  with  the  snow  an  inch 
or  two  thick  upon  their  coverlids ;  to 
say  nothing  of  gratuitous  rheumatism, 
and  other  the  like  extras  never  charged 
in  the  bill. 

The  landlord  and  proprietor  of  these 
felioities  was  eighty  years  old.  It  was 
reported  of  him,  that,  in  adolescence,  he 
had  been  a  "sad  dog:"  which  expres- 
sion— ^used,  among  ««,  for  a  worthless 
scamp,  given  to  billiards,  much  liked  in 
secret  by  the  ladies,  and  the  model  and 
type  of  Young  Amei:ica — among  the 
Mine  Holes  population  is  synonymous 
with  cart'hoy.  In  his  youthful  days, 
then,  he  had  been  a  ferruginous  cart-boy 
(see  explorations  of  Iron  Company,  early 
referred  to  in  this  paper).  From  that 
apprenticeship  he  had  steadily  advanced, 
until  one  day,  being  eipployed  in  an  iron 
foundry,  he  unaccountably  lost  his  bal- 
ance, and  slipped  up  to  the  knees  in  a 
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vessel  filled  with  fused  and  seething 
metal,  fresh  from  the  farnace.  He  was 
horribly  burned ;  but  strength  and  ob- 
stinacy saved  his  life,  and  at  the  time  I 
saw  him,  he  had  survived  the  accident 
thirty  years,  and  was  able  to  walk  a  few 
steps,  totteringly,  and  holding  by  the 
wall.  Above  the  knees,  he  was  strong, 
but  rather  shaky — tyrannical  and  fierce 
as  a  bashaw — and  not  over-scrupulous,  it 
was  said,  in  religion  or  honesty — smoked 
a  pipe,  or  bad  segars,  incessantly,  and 
owing  to  the  entire  loss  of  his  teeth,  and 
a  nervous  perversity  of  jaw,  was  wholly 
nninteUigible  in  conversation.  He  had 
a  young  and  pretty  wife  (the.  Turk  I), 
whose  duty  it  was,  to  stand  ready  at 
any  instant  to  rub  his  withered  and 
cranky  old  limbs,  in  case  of  a  twinge, 
and  also  to  cook,  scrub,  make  beds,  mend 
clothes,  and  do  the  washing,  for  tlie  en- 
tire household.  In  return  for  which  ser- 
vices, she  received  grudging  permission 
to  eat  and  sleep,  as  much  as  consisted 
with  the  interests  of  the  establishment, 
and  the  aches  and  humors  of  her  lord. 
Gratitude  and  affection,  as  absurd,  and 
weak,  and  imaginative,  were  not  of  that 
sphere ;  but,  in  some  emergencies,  it  was 
supposable  that  the  woman  might  want 
clotTieS'-m  which  case,  she  was  privi- 
leged to  do  extra  work  to  pay  for  them  I 
which  she  did — ^as  I  know  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge. 

A  veritable  patriarchal  despot,  was 
that  seared  and  superannuated  cart-boy. 
All  day  long,  in  the  comer  by  the  stove, 
with  his  hat  on— -jauntily  on— -as  in  per- 
tinacious defiance  of  his  own  impotence 
— ^a  permanent  smoke-cloud  enveloping 
him,  and  his  fierce  black  eyes  gleaming 
through  it — ^there  he  sat,  watching  the 
raanosuvres  of  his  "  woman,"  and  growl- 
ing and  snarling  querulously  in  unknown 
tongues,  for  all  the  world  (barring  the 
haQ  like  a  grisly  bear  in  a  fog. 

But,  in  providing  for  the  stomachs  of 
his  guests,  the  old  fellow  was  by  no 
means  illiberal.  His  charges  were  mod- 
erate. For  bed,  bedding,  and  edibles — 
meals  being  provided  for  the  miners  at 
any  hour  of  the  night  (think  of  that 
poor  woman  again  I)— I  am  really  asham- 
ed to  write  it  down:  per  Tiead— Bight 
Dollars  a  Month,  I  am  not  certain  but 
I  might  conscientiously  recommend  the 
^*Mine  Holes,"  as  a  cheap  summer  re- 
sort. 

The  fare  was  in  no  way  despicable,  and 
was  always  abundant.  Salted  fat  pork, 
molasses  and  Indian  meal  were  the  chief 
ingredients,  but  potatoes  were  not  unfre- 


quent;  dried  beef  and  cabbages  were 
furnished  once  a  week,  and  at  favorable 
seasons,  fresh  meat  twice  a  month,  azvd 
oftener.  Besides  which,  pies  of  a  tho- 
'  roughly  indigestible  nature,  and  apple- 
butter,  were  the  adjuncts  of  every  meal. 
Oonsidering  that  all  these  things  (except 
the  a^uncts)  wer^rought  to  the  door 
from  foreign  part8,Ty  itinerant  provision 
merchants,  I  was  not  surprised  when  the 
bear  informed  me,  confidentially,  and 
by  an  interpreter,  that  no  money  was  to 
be  made  at  tavern-keeping,  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

I  have  said  there  were  three  modes 
of  living.  The  third  was  adopted  by  old 
settlers,  amateur  miners,  whose  birth* 
place  and  homes  were  in  the  land — in  a 
village  distant  two  miles,  and  another 
village  distant  three  miles,  and  in  Dutch 
fjEurm-houses  about  them.  But  these 
settlements  being,  in  the  winter  season, 
as  one  might  say,  separated  from  Uie 
mine  by  roads  entirely  impracticable, 
except  to  one,  as  it  were,  ^^  brought  up" 
to  them,  there  were  left  for  me  but  two 
alternatives  of  residence. 

I  was  plunged  in  a  quagmire  of  doubt. 
I  had  sought  barbarism,  but  my  idea  of 
it  had  been  of  a  mild  and  somewhat 
modified  cast.  I  had  not  longed  for  the 
absolute  feudalism  of  Moscow,  or  for  the 

Eeculiar  savageness  of  Eiimtschatka,  as 
ere  exemplified  (description  above)  on 
the  one  hand,  by  huts  of  the  Arctics, 
and  on  the  other,  by  castle  of  the  bear. 
While  floundering  in  this  perplexity, 
I  blundered  into  the  office  of  the  mining 
agent  or  manager.  The  edifice  yclept 
"  office"  was  a  cabin  one  story  high,  of 
boards  roughly  nailed  together,  which  I 
had  at  first  mistaken  for  a  smith-shop, 
containing  two  apartments,  a  coal-stove 
and  a  fire-place,  besides  several  tables 
and  chairs  of  pine,  built  by  the  carpen- 
ter, and  in  one  room  a  sleeping  bunk, 
likewise  made  by  the  carpenter  and  like- 
wise of  pine,  with  a  bag  of  straw  upon 
it  and  a  buffalo  skin  spread  comfortably 
over  tJiat  (that  is  Mr.  De  Quincey's 
"  that^^^  but  he  will  never  know  it)  cosily 
set  down  opposite  a  roaring  fire,  and 
within  scorching  distance,  the  apartment 
being  six  feet  wide,  and  the  bunk  three. 
There  was  a  blazing  comfort  about 
this  superior  to  anything  I  was  familiar 
with,  short  .of  a  blast-furnace ;  and  ascer- 
taining, after  an  interview  with  the 
agent,  that  the  particular  bunk  in  ques- 
tion was  his  (the  agent's)  individual  pro- 
perty, and  sacred  to  hb  own  mighty  per 
son,  and  finding  him  rather  an  agreeable 
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savage  than  otherwise,  I  proposed  that 
he  should  famish  me  an  daalogous  conch, 
with  similar  accoutroments,  in  the  cham- 
ber or  cell  adjoining,  athwart  the  store. 
He  was  struck  by  the  feasibility  of  tJie 
proposition,  and  issued  his  orders  accord- 
ingly ;  and  that  night  saw  me  wrapped 
in  my  btfffalo — at  my  back  a  cold  wind, 
from  the  unstopped  cracks  in  the  unplas- 
tered  walls,  and  before  me  a  large  stove, 
at  red  heat,  distant  two  paces.  I  was 
obliged  to  turn  myself  often,  for  fear  of 
being  underdone  on  one  side.  The  satis- 
faction of  emulating  a  backwoodsman 
was  enhanced  and  made  intense  by  the 
reflection,  that  Philadelphia  and  the 
Girai'd  House  were  within  a  three  hours' 
ride.  Sooth  to  say,  the  only  drawback 
to  perfect  happiness  in  the  existing 
arrangement  was,  that  there  was  nothing 
to  eat  on  our  side  the  "  Holes,"  and  that 
it  thus  became  necessary  to  patronize  the 
boarding-house  at  meal  times. 

The  crossing  of  those  slippery  places 
was  no  small  item,  especially  after  dark, 
and  in  a  storm.  For  the  first  few  nights 
I  adventured  it  with  fear  and  trembSng. 
The  ground  was  haunted,  and  I  was 
instructed  to  expect  shrieks  and  all  sorts 
of  bloody  and  intangible  spectres.  The 
'  road  pitching  with  a  steep  descent  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  glopmy  hoUow,  and 
then  winding  and  twisting  about,  under 
crags  that  seemed  ready  to  fall,  and  along 

Eits  that  reminded  you  of  the  bottom- 
)ss,' leading  suddenly  down  to  the  edge 
of  water,  you  knew  not  how  dangerous, 
and  then  up  again,  steep  and  stumbling, 
mud  all  the  while,  literally  more  than 
ankle  deep:  it  required  courage  and 
strength,  and  a  good  share  of  philosophy, 
to  carry  a  man  through  it  of  a  stormy 
night,  even  with  a  lantern.  However,  I 
made  light  of  it,  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
very  soon  fell  into  the  ways  of  the  place 
(figuratively  if  you  please),  and  was 
naturalized  in  due  course. 

Before  that  time,  I  had  never  seen 
practical  democracy;  but  in  Berks  County 
I  found  it  rampant.  There,  every  man 
is  as  good  as  his  rich  neighbor,  and  holds 
it  for  an  inalienable  right  to  call  him  Tom 
or  Sam,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  never 
to  mister  him,  except  on  occasions  of 
great  ceremony,  when  the  compliment 
is  reciprocal.  To  a  stranger  this  level- 
ling system  is  very  striking,  even  in  the 
city  of  Reading,-^  although  I  have  been 
told  it  is  only  a  deceitful  appearance. 

In  point  of  fact,  I  was  led  to  remark 
(as  a  straTiger)  that  Reading,  over  and 
above  other  machine  shops  (for  they  deal 


in  'iron  there,  and  make  many  locomo- 
tives and  such  like  knick-knacks)  is 
remarkable  for  three  things.  In  that 
the  people  converse  promiscuously  in 
two  languages — to  wit,  English  and  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch.  In  that  everybody 
drinks  spirituous  drinks  with  a  regularily 
and  a  capacity  perfectly  anuizing  (I  never 
saw  it  equalled  in  any  community  except 
among  the  Oongress-men  at  Washington), 
and  in  that,  in  the  outside  intercourse  (k 
the  men  there  is  no  aristocracy.  I  have 
seen  them  assemble  at  luncheon  time  in 
the  bar-room  of  the  principal  hotel: 
Tinkers  and  bankers,  petty  shopkeepers, 
machinists  and  great  iron-masters,  engi- 
neers and  railroad  directors,  drinking 
and  clinking  their  glasses  together  ia 
perfect  jovial  unanimity,  soot  and  d&a- 
dyism  in  contact,  uncontaminated. 

But  the  perfection  of  the  system  waa 
at  the  "Holes."  We  were  brethren; 
children  of  one  ancestor.  It  was  an 
admirable  joke^  and  jumped  vrtth  my 
own  humor  completely.  I  became  fami- 
liar with  the  whim-boy,  and  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  hostler.  I  learned  to 
drive  a  cart,  to  "  mind  the  engine,"  and 
"  tend  tiie  magnets,"  and  fill  the  copper 
bags,  and  weigh  the  ore,  and  hold  the 
can  for  blasting — and  was  soon  rather 
popular,  and  decidedly  unfit  to  be  seen. 

I  went  to  their  meetings  of  a  Sunday. 
There  was  a  small  Baptist  meeting- 
house not  quite  a  mile  from  the  mine, 
close  beside  a  spring  that  answered  for 
the  "dipping  place,"  as  they  called  it. 
Good  people  came  here  firom  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  the  very  froth  and 
scum  of  the  earth  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  The  ceremonies  were 
conducted,  after  their  sort,  with  perfect 
decorum ;  except  that  the  "  Mine  Holes" 
hands,  by  way  of  avoiding  the  fatigue  of 
a  too  long  sitting,  would  preposterously 
go  out  and  come  in,  a  hdf  dozen  to^ 
ther,  many  times  through  the  service. 
There  were  no  hymn  lKK}k8  in  visible 
use,  but  a  certain  set  of  hymns,  learned 
by  heart,  were  chanted  Sunday  after 
Sunday. 

The  preacher  was  a  phenomenon:  a 
good  singer,  and  vain  in  proportion; 
with  the  strangest  imaginable  disregiard 
of  pulpit  proprieties.  He  would  set  off 
without  any  warning,  and  at  the  top 
of  "his  voice,  to  sing  the  favorite  hymn — 
"I  want  to  go;"  and  while  carrying  on 
the  music  in  a  continuous  bawl^  would 
open  the  Bible;  find  a  text;  slap  the 
book  shut  with  a  crash ;  throw  himself 
back  in  his  chair;    spring  up  again; 
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oome  down  the  pulpit  steps ;  march  back 
and  forth  along  the  aislas,  robbing  and 
dapping  his  hands,  and  taking  a  minute 
inventory  of  the  congregation:  with 
every  change  of  position,  his  lungs  grow- 
ing more  vigorous  and  stentorian.  I 
have  even  seen  him  go  to  the  stove  and 
replenish  it  with  fuel:  and  at  that  point 
his  voice  reached  the  climacteric  of  ve- 
hemence.   He  yelled — 

**  I  want  to  go  I 
I  want  to  go  I 
I  want  to  go  there  too  I 
I  irant  to  go  where  Jacob  li  I 
I  want  to  go  there  tool" 

This  display  of  personal  activity  was  a 
pleasant  excitement  for  the  audience. 
Their  eyes  followed  the  preacher^s  evo- 
lutions with  great  interest,  and  every 
tongue  shouted  in  deafeniog  chorus —    ^ 

••  I  w-a-n-t  to  go— ther»— too  /" 

The  sermon  was  of  miner  considera- 
tion, and  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  that.  It  will  be  evident  that  their 
religion  was  chiefly  musical ;  owing,  as 
I  said,  to  the  peculiar  bent  of  the  cleri- 
cal mind.  But  the  efficacy  of  it  may  be 
doubted.  The  next  day,  as  vou  passed 
the  "  Mice  Holes,"  you  would  hear  the 
cart  boys  (blasphemous  wretches)  shout- 
ing to  their  teams  with  the  dreadfullest 
curses  that  ever  offended  delicate  ears, 
and  interspersing  with  their  oaths  little 
snatches  of  the  Sunday  music,  as  thus — 

**  I  want  to  go  where  Jacob  la  ;*' 

Orthu*— 

"Mjon  get  there  before  I  do, 
TUl  them  I*m  a-oomingtoo.'* 

Or  thus— 

"Oome  with  ns. 
Come  with  ns. 
Come  with  as  In  lore,"  to^  to. 

But,  be  it  known,  that  they  sung  these 
sacred  hymns,  not  in  ridicule,  but  as  our 
loafers  rehearse  the  melodies  of  Christy ; 
from  the  mere  love  of  song. 

Yet  were  they  a  wild  people;  an 
unholy  throng;  and  when  the  novelty 
of  such  associations  wore  away,  I  began 
to  withdraw  from  tjieir  communion.  I 
became  assiduously  chemical  and  mine- 
ralogical.  I  diligently  scoured  the  neigh- 
boring hills,  and,  with  a  sagacity  worSiy 
of  presidential  imitation,  nlled  my  ^*  ca- 
binet "  with  innocuous  quartz  and  pud- 
ding-stone. It  was  stated,  in  my  hear- 
ing, that  at  the  end  of  a  single  week,  I 
had  probably  collected  more  flint,  and 


jasper,    and    conglomerate,    than    any 
other  existing  naturalist. 

In  assaying,  my  success  was,  to  say 
the  least,  encouraging.  The  "profes- 
sor," a  little  Scotchman  of  transcendent 
genius,  could  never  bring  the  ore  to  a 
higher  value  than  twelve  per  cent.  My 
specimens  frequently  reached  a  much 
higher  figure ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  if  I 
mistake  not,  I  obtained  twenty- two  per 
cent,  of  pure  metal  (?)  from  a  sample 
which  the  "  professor  "  reported  to  be 
worth  but  10.5.  Convinced  that  I  was 
destined  to  become  a  luminary  of  science, 
and  that  I  was  even  at  that  moment 
nebulous,  I  sent  to  New  York  for  a 
complete  set  of  apparatus  and  chemicals, 
appropriated  an  unoccupied  shed,  ana 
established  a  laboratory.  I  succeeded 
in  making  two  jars  of  hydrogen  gas 
from  iron  filings.  I  had  the  profes- 
sor, for  an  audience,  and  experiment- 
ed; but  I  believe  it  was  poor  gas — ^it 
would  not  burn.  Turning  my  attention 
to  oxygen,  however,  I  rose  with  efful- 
gence to  the  zenith ;  and  pursued  a  bril- 
Uant,  phosphorescent,  and  sulphureous 
career,  for  some  days ;  the  "  professor  " 
and  one  darkey  being  witness.  At 
length  I  had  a  visitor  from  New  York ; 
and  while  generating  a  fresh  supply  of 
the  gas,  by  heating  chlorate  of  potassa 
in  a  test-tube,  my  friend  held  the  tube 
over  a  spirit  lamp,  and,  contrary  to  all 
rule  and  precedent,  the  spiteful  thing 
exploded  in  his  eye.  That  was  enough 
for  me.  I  shut  up  shop:  and  foreswore 
St6ckhardt,  and  Liebig,  and  Brande,  and 
Berzelius,  in  toto^  and  to  the  end  of 
time. 

This  mode  of  life  was  fast  becoming 
insipid.  There  was  nothing  left  to  do, 
unless  to  hire  myself  out  permanently  as 
an  "  underground  helper :"  verily,  an 
occupation  introduced  from  Pandemo- 
nium, and  which  I  should  have  been 
slow  to  recommend  to  my  bitterest  foe. 
Come  and  see  what  it  was. 

Here  is  the  mouth  of  tiie  shaft,  with 
two  modes  of  descent  into  it :  one,  by 
the  iron  bucket  (or  "  kibble  ")  attached 
to  the  whim-rope,  which  is  seldom 
resorted  to ;  the  otlier,  by  a  narrow  per- 
pendicular ladder,  partitioned  off  from 
the  main  shaft,  and  reserved  exclusively 
for  passengers.  This  ladder  is  divided 
into*  sections  of  thirty  feet,  with  plat- 
forms between  for  rest,  and  for  safety  in 
case  of  a  fall.  The  opening  in  each  plat- 
form at  the  top  of  a  section  of  ladder,  is 
called  a  "  man-hole." 

Moisture  from  the  walls  and  clay  from 
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many  muddy  feot,  make  the  ladder  slip- 
pery and  of  uncertain  footing ;  so  that 
the  novice  must  possess  a  firm  grip  and 
good  nerve,  to  carry  him  safely  down. 

Supposing  you  courageous  and  firm, 
we  will  invest  you  -with  the  miner's 
livery,  and  whistle  you  off  the  surface 
into  the  depths  and  mysteries  of  this 
craft.  The  livery  is  of  a  dun  color ;  con- 
sisting of  overalls  that  will  not  show 
dirt  (being  already  saturated  therewith) ; 
a  skull-cap,  and  over  it  the  indispensable 
hat  with  a  round  top :  weight  six 
pounds,  rim  narrow  and  strong;  the 
whole  capable  of  resisting  the  blow  of  a 
small  sledge  hammer,  or  the  fall  of  a 
moderate  sized  rock,  and  surmounted  in 
front  by  a  lighted  candle,  stuck  in  a 
lump  of  claj^  which  adheres  to  the  hat 
of  its  own  accord,  after  being  once  put 
there.  Accoutered  in  this  queer  fashion, 
and  with  a  guide  dressed  in  the  same 
style,  you  step  into  the  great  dark  well 
and  begin  to  descend. 

You  at  once  lose  the  light  of  day, 
which  is  shut  out  by  a  trap-door  at  the 
well's  mouth ;  and  as  you  get  down 
lower  and  lower,  the  narrow  walls  seem 
to  be  closing  upon  you ;  and  the  trick- 
ling of  water,  and  the  stepping  of  the 
old  miner,  and  the  jarring  of  the  iron 
pump,  sound  ghostly  and  strange;  and 
fantastic  shadows,  cast  by  your  stump 
of  a  candle,  flicker  and  vanish  upon  the 
walls  like  horrible  phantoms.  Now  your 
hands  slip  upon  the  slimy  rounds  of  the 
ladder,  and  your  eyes  grow  dim  I 
Frightful  thoughts  of  a  false  step,  or  a 
broken  round,  creep  over  you,  and  of 
being  hurled  backwards  into  the  awful 
shaft,  and  of  getting  mangled  and 
crushed,  and  of  having  your  brains 
dashed  out  against  the  rock,  and  of  being 
gathered  up,  dead^  by  hard  and  cruel 
men,  and  hoisted  to  daylight  again,  in 
the  kibble,  tied  in  with  ropes — and  then 
sent  home  at  last,  all  disfigured  and 
unrecognizable,  in  a  coffin  I  Thus  you 
come  to  the  first  platform. 

You  are  bold  once  more,  with  your 
feet  on  the  firm  rafters,  and  the  old 
miner  beside  you.  Holding  your  candle 
to  the  walls,  you  watch  the  little  streams 
of  water,  and  wonder  at  the  massive 
timbers,  and  listen,  without' flinching,  to 
the  great  pump,  held  together  and  fas- 
tened in  its  place  with  iron  bands.  Then 
you  go  down  the  next  thirty  feet,  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness  and  gaining 
strength  at  every  step — and  in  this  way, 
quite  bravely  to  the  bottom. 

Here  is  a  miniature  world,  all  in  the 
\  ' 


dark ;  full  of  winding  ways,  and  traps 
for  the  unwary,  and  business,  and  rail- 
roads I  Low  arched  passages,  that  a 
tall  man  must  stoop  to  walk  in,  cat 
through  solid  rock  and  clay  and  sliding 
earth,  and  carefully  supported  with 
heavy  timbers  but  a  few  feet  apart! 
The  extent  of  these,  only  appreciable  by 
the  twinkling  and  waving  and  dancing 
about  of  the  miner's  candles,  tl^t  seem 
like  so  -many  Will-o-the-wisps  in  the 
distance,  and  by  the  clicking  of  picks 
and  hammers,  that  have  a  muffled  and 
fer-off  sound  1 

Suddenly,  a  rambling  and  trembling 
of  the  earth,  and  cries  of  ^^  clear  the 
way!"  and  a  hand-car  comes  rolling 
along,  pushed  by  two  shadows,  with  a 
sort  of  glory  about  their  heads,  which  is 
only  a  candle  gleaming  through  the 
damp.  The  car  is  emptied  quickly  at 
the  shaft,  and  whirled  away  again.  It 
was  a  good  deal  like  an  earthquake,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

You  follow  your  guide  through  the 
numerous  passages,  with  the  candle 
upon  your  hat;  slipping  about  on  the 
irregular  floors,  stumbling  over  the  rails, 
and  sousing  into  unexpected  puddles; 
now  creeping  on  all  tours  through  a 
neglected  "  drift,"  where  the  earth  has 
fallen  in  and  obstructed  the  way,  and 
where  you  run  imminent  risk  of  being 
covered  up  by  another  slide,  and  never 
heard  of  afterwards;  and  now  coming 
to  the  orink  of  a  forsaken  shaft,  so  fofi 
of  water  that  you  are  scarcely  held  back 
from  stepping  into  it,  taking  it  for 
another  puddle.  You  have  had  enough 
of  such  travels ;  and  are  seizcA  with  an 
oppressed  and  choking  sensation,  as  if  a 
coroner's  jury  were  sitting  on  you;  and 
so  stand  still  for  a  while,  to  take  breath 
and  watch  the  miners  at  work. 

There  is  nothing  peculiarly  cheerfdl 
and  soothing  in  this  prospect.  Yon 
grow  yet  more  dizzy  and  uncomfortable, 
to  see  those  moles,  steadily  undermining 
the  hundred  feet  of  earth  above  them ; 
picking  their  way  into  the  rocks,  a  very 
few  inches  at  a  time ;  propping  the  un- 
certain roof  with  splinters ;  and  in  dan- 
ger, any  moment,  of  a  summary  and 
terrible  suffocation. 

As  you  listen  to  their  ejaculations 
and  rough  jests,  and  blasphemies,  yon 
discover  that  the  danger  is  never  out  ot 
their  thoughts  an  instant ;  that  they  are 
watohing  for  it,  and  joking  and  swearing 
about  it,  and  a^d  of  it,  and  reckless,  in 
a  breath. 

Your  guide  laughs,  and  says  they  aro 
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a  "hard  set;"  and  goes  on,  quite  voln- 
bly,  to  tell  of  their  pranks— how  "  the 
boys"  (so  he  calls  them)  make  merry 
with  death :  how  they  chase  each  other 
playfully  on  the  shaft-ladder,  without  a 
light;  skipping  the  rounds;  and  often 
swinging  down  hand  over  hand,  with 
their  feet  in  the  air.  It  \fas  on  such  a 
sarage  race  as  this  (he  tells  you),  that 
only  a  few  months  ago,  one  of  them,  a 
lad  of  seventeen,  missed  his  hold  and 
fell.  The  platform  would  have  saved 
him ;  but  falling  across  the  shaft,  he* 
plunged  headlong  down  the  ladderway, 
and  straight  to  the  bottom — near  sixty 
feet. 

His  companions  crept  out  of  the  shaft 
with  pale  faces  and  shaking  knees,  and 
dared  not  go  back  again  after  they  had 
lighted  their  candles.  But  other  men^ 
went  down  and  found  the  lad  insensible, 
although  there  was  life  in  him  yet,  with 
his  ribs  broken  and  his  skull  shockingly 
splintered.  They  prepared  bandages 
and  tackling,  and  brought  him  up  to  the 
surface,  slowly  and  painfully. 

They  called  a  skillful  surgeon  to  dress 
his  wounds,  who  said  he  feared  the  poor 
creature  would  never  hold  up  his  shat- 
tered and  bruised  and  shapeless  head 
again.  So  they  almost  gave  him  up  in 
despair,  only  his  old  father  nursed  him 
and  kept  a  brave  heart. 

But  what  sound  is  this  that  breaks 
upon  the  monotonous  click  of  tools  and 
the  hum  of  the  miner's  story  ?  A  dis- 
tant roar,  as  if  the  subterranean  waters 
were  breaking  up,  or  the  suspended 
earth  loosening  from  its  anchorage  I  The 
workmen  listen  a  moment,  then  drop 
their  tools,  and  rush  pell-mell  for  the 
shaft.  Now  assuredly  is  the  caving  in 
of  this  wickedness. 

You  shut  your  eyes  in  a  paroxysm  of 
fear,  that  yon  may  not  see  the  rocks 
falling  together;  and  at  once  bethink 
you  how  unpleasant  it  is  to  be  buried  in 
this  fashion,  confounded  by  your  livery 
with  such  unutterably  vulgar  company. 

But  your  guide  twitches  you  by  the 
sleeve,  and  says  they  are  going  to  set 
off  a  blast,  and  you  had  better  be  out 
of  the  way.  Still  that  noise  I  reverbe-» 
rating  along  the  low  roof^  of  the  corri- 


dors, and  striking  a  chill  to  your  heart 
again.  You  reach  the  ladder,  and  clutch- 
ing the  rounds  with  a  desperate  grasp, 
mount  up  for  dear  life,  a  vision  haunting 
you  the  while  of  a  poor  miner-boy, 
bloody  and  mangled,  lying  in  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft.  The  strange  roar  now 
grows  deafening,  and  fills  the  great  pit 
from  top  to  bottom,  like  the  escape  of 
steam  from  a  hundred  boilers. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  toilsqme  climb- 
ing it  increases  more  and  more,  and  as 
you  spring  out,  at  last,  into  the  free 
open  air,  and  toss  up  your  hat,  candle 
and  all,* at  the  sun,  with  a  hearty  and 
joyful  shout — there,  right  before  you,  is 
the  enormous  whistle  of  the  engine,  in 
full  blast,  bellowing  as  if  it  would  tear 
off  the  roof  of  the  firmament.  Pre- 
sently it  stops ;  and  they  tell  you  it  was 
to  call  away  the  miners  from  their  eight 
hours  "shift,"  and  replace  them  by 
another  set  for  a  new  eight  hours. 

Then*  there  is  a  dull  concussion  in  the 
earth,  and  a  dense  column  of  smoke 
comes  curling  out  of  the  shaft,  inth  a 
strong  smell  of  exploded  gunpowder. 

The  same  veteran  digger  who  has 
stood  your  guide  from  the  first,  is  beside 
you  again,  and  pointing  to  a  stout  impu- 
dent rascal  who  is  snapping  a  long  cart- 
whip  and  singing  eamio  psalms^  says, 
"  That's  Tommy  Mum,  sir,  the  lad  tnat 
fell  in  the  shaft  and  broke  his  head — ^it's 
hard  killing  your  true  Oornishman,  sir." 

With  inward  thanksgiving  that  you 
were  not  born  of  that  nobility,  you  call 
for  your  "  tablets,"  and  write  (as  beyond- 
a  doubt,  in  the  like  case,  Hamlet  woidd 
have  written) :  "  Mem.  To  sell,  '  North 
Carolina'  at  any  price.  N.  B. — ^Never 
to  buy  another  share  of  any  copper  stock 
while  the  world  stands." 

But  enough.  Tired  of  a  citizenship 
among  the  "  unwashed,"  and  of  mine- 
rals and  test-tubes,  and  especially  of 
"  whipas,"  hankering,  moreover  after  the 
flesh-pots  of  Delmonico,  I  chartered  a 
coal-team,  and  surrendering  myself  to  the 
luxury  of  six  horses,  a  commodious 
vehicle,  and  a  gently  undulating  road, 
was  slowly  "hauled"  and  jolted  away 
from  the  *>  Mine  Holes"  for  ever— I  and 
my  trunk.    "  Alas,  poor  Warwick  I " 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

BlIOOH  AMOSO  TBI  PHiusmrv. 

AT  length,  as  the  ship,  gliding  on 
past  three  or  four  vessels  at  anchor 
in  the  roadstead — one,  a  man-of-war 
just  furling  her  sails— came  nigh  Fal- 
mouth town,  Israel,  from  his  perch,  saw 
crowds  in  violent  commotion  on  the  shore, 
^hile  the  adjacent  roofs  wera  covered 
with  sight-seers.  A  large  man-of-war  cut- 
ter was  just  landing  its  occupants,  among 
whom  were  a  oorporaPs  guard  and  three 
officers,  besides  the  naval  lieutenant  and 
boat^s  crew.  Some  of  this  company 
having  landed,  and  formed  a  sort  of  lane 
among  tho  mob,  two  trim  soldiers,  arm- 
ed to  the  teeth,  rose  in  the  stern-sheets ; 
and  between  them,  a  martial  man  of 
Patagonian  stature,  their  ragged  and 
handcuffed  captive,  whose  defiant  head 
overshadowed  theirs,  as  St.  Paul's  dome 
its  inferior  steeples.  Immediately  the 
mob  raised  a  shout,  pressing  in  curiosity 
towards  the  colossal  stranger ;  so  that, 
drawing  their  swords,  four  of  the  sol- 
diers had  to  force  a  passage  for  their 
comrades,  who  followed  on,  conducting 
the  giant. 

As  the  letter-of-marque  drew  still 
nigher,  Israel  heard  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  party  ashore  shouting,  "  To 
the  castle  1  to  the  castle!"  and  so,  sur- 
rounded by  shouting  throngs,  the  com- 
pany moved  on,  preceded  by  the  three 
drawn  swords,  ever  and  anon  flourished 
at  the  rioters,  towards  a  large  grim  pile 
on  a  cliff  about  a  mile  from  the  landing. 
Long  as  they  were  in  sight,  the  bulky 
form  of  the  captive  was  seen  at  times 
swayingly  towering  over  the  flashing 
bayonets  and  cutlasses,  like  a  great  whale 
breaching  amid  a  hostile  retinue  of 
sword-fish.  Now  and  then,  too,  with 
barbaric  scorn,  he  taunted  them,  with 
cramped  gestures  of  his  manacled  hands. 

When  at  last  the  vessel  had  gained  her 
anchorage,  opposite  a  distant  detached 
warehouse,  all  was  still ;  and  the  work 
of  breaking  out  in  the  hold  immediately 
commencing,  and  continuing  till  night- 
fall, absorbed  all  further  attention  for 
the  present. 

Next  day  was  Sunday;  and  about 
noon  Israel,  with  others,  was  allowed  to 


go  ashore  for  a  stroll.  The  town  was 
quiet.  Seeing  nothing  very  interesting 
there,  he  passed  out,  alone,  into  the 
fields  along  shore ;  and  presently  found 
himself  climbing  the  cliff;  whereon  stood 
the  grim  pile  before  spoken  of. 

^*'  What  place  is  yon?"  he  asked  of  a 
rustic  passing. 

"  Pendennis  Castle." 

As  he  stepped  upon  the  short  orisp 
sward  under  its  walls,  he  started  at  a 
violent  sound  from  within,  as  of  the 
roar  of  some  tormented  lion.  Soon  the 
sound  became  articulate,  and  he  heard 
the  following  words  bayed  out  with  an 
amazing  vigor : — 

"Brag  no  more,  old  England;  con- 
sider you  are  but  an  island !  Order  back 
your  broken  battalions  I  home,  and  re- 
pent in  ashes !  Long  enough  have  your 
hired  tories  across  the  sea  forgotten  the 
Lord  their  God,  and  bowed  down  to 
Howe  and  Kniphausen — ^the  Hessian! 

Hands    off;     red-skinned    jackalll 

Wearing  the  king's  plate,*  as  I  do,  I 
have  treasures  of  wrath  against  yon 
British." 

Then  came  a  clanking,  as  of  a  chain ; 
many  vengeful  sounds,  all  confusedly 
together ;  with  strugglings.  Then  again 
the  voice : — 

"  Ye  brought  me  out  here,  from  my 
dungeon  to  this  green — affronting  yon 
Sabbath  sun — to  see  how  a  rebel  looks. 
But  I  show  ye  how  a  true  gentleman 
and  Christian  can  conduct  in  adversity. 
Back,  dogs  I  Respect  a  gentleman  and 
a  Christian,  though  he  be  in  rags  and 
smell  of  bilge-water." 

Filled  with  astonishment  at  these 
words,  which  came  from  over  a  massive 
wall,  inclosing  what  seemed  an  open 
parade-space,  Israel  pressed  forward; 
and  soon  came  to  a  black  archway, 
leading  far  within,  underneath,  to  a 
grassy  tract,  through  a  tower.  Like 
two  boar's  tusks,  two  sentries  stood  on 
guard  at  either  side  of  the  open  jaws  of 
the  arch.  Scrutinizing  our  adventurer 
a  moment,  they  signed  him  permission 
to  enter. 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  arched- way, 
where  the  sun  shone,  Israel  stood  trans- 
fixed at  the  scene. 

Like  some  baited  bull  in  the  ring, 


*  Meanlof ,  probablj,  certain  manaclef. 
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croitched  the  Patagonian-looking  captive, 
hand-oafTed  as  before ;  the  grass  of  the 
green  trampled,  and  gored  np  all  abont 
him,  both  by  his  own  movements  a^d 
those  of  the  people  aronnd.  Except 
some  soldiers  and  sailors,  these  seemed 
mostly  town^s-people,  collected  here  out 
of  cariosity.  The  stranger  was  out- 
landishiy  arrayed  in  the  sorry  remains 
of  a  half-Indian,  half-Oanadian  sort  of  a 
dress,  consisting  of  a  fawn-skin  jacket— 
Uie  far  outside  and  hanging  in  ragged 
tofts — a  half-rotten,  bai*k-like  belt  of 
wampam;  aged  breeches  of  sagathy; 
bedamed  worsted  stockings  to  the  knee ; 
old  moccasins  riddled  with  holes,  their 
metal  tags  yellow  with  salt-water  rast; 
a  faded  red  woollen  bonnet,  not  unlike  a 
Eossian  night-cap,  or  a  portentous,  en- 
sangoined  fdll-moon;  -«il  soiled,  and 
stuck  about  with  bits  of  half-rotted 
straw.  He  seemed  jost  broken  from  the 
dead  leases  in  David^s  outlawed  Cave  of 
AduUam.  Unshaven,  beard  and  hair 
mstted,  and  profose  as  a  corn-field 
beaten  down  by  hail-storms,  his  whole 
marred  aspect  was  that  of  some  wild 
beast;  but  of  a  royal  sort,  and  unsub- 
dued by  the  cage. 

^*  Aye^  stare,  stare  I  Though  but  last 
night  dragged  out  of  a  ship's  hold,  like 
a  smutty  tierce;  and  this  morning  out 
of  your  littered  barracks  here,  like  a 
murderer;  for  all  that,  you  may  well 
stare  at  Ethan  Ticonderoga  Allen,  the 

nnconquered    soldier,   by  1      You 

Turks  never  saw  a  Ohristian  before. 
Stare  on!  I  am  he,  who,  when  your 
Lord  Howe  wanted  to  bribe  a  patriot  to 
fall  down  and  worship  him  by  an  offer 
of  a  nugor-generakhip  and  five  thousand 
acres  of  choice  land  in  old  Vermont — 
(Hah !  three-times-three  for  glorious  old  . 
Vermont,  and  my  Green-Mountain-bovsI 
Hurrah  1  Hurrah  I  Hurrah!)  I  am  he, 
I  say,  who  answered  your  Lord  Howe, 
'  You^  you  offer  awr  land?  You  are 
like  the  devil  in  Scripture,  offering  all 
the  kingdoms  in  the  world,  when  the 
d— d  soul  had  not  a  corner-lot  on 
earth!    Stare  on!'" 

''  Look  you^  rebel,  you  had  best  heed 
how  you  talk  against  General  Lord 
Howe,"  here  said  a  thin,  wasp-waisted, 
epauleted  officer  of  the  castle,  coming 
near  and  flourishing  his  sword  Uke  a 
schoolmaster's  ferule. 

"  General  Lord  Howe?  Heed  how  I 
talk  of  that  toad-hearted  king's  lick- 
spittle of  a  scarlet  poltroon ;  the  vilest 
wriggler  in  God's  worm-hole  below  ?  I 
tell  you,  that  herds  of  red-haired  devils 
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are  impatiently  snorting  to  ladle  Lord 
Howe  with  all  his  gang  (you  included) 
into  the  seethlngest  syrups  of  tophet's 
flames!" 

At  this  blast,  the  wasp-waisted  officer 
was  blown  backwards  as  from  before  tiie 
suddenly  burst  head  of  a  steam-boiler. 

Staggering  away,  with  a  snapped 
spiue,  he  muttered  something  about  its 
being  beneath  his  dignity  to  bandy  ftir- 
ther  words  with  a  low-lived  rebel 

^^Gome,  come.  Colonel  Allen,'^  here 
said  a  mild-loolang  man  in  a  sort  of 
clerical  undress ;"  ^^  respect  the  day  bet- 
ter than  to  talk  thus  of  whal^lies  beyond. 
Were  you  to  die  this  hour,  or  what  is 
more  probable,  be  hung  next  week  at 
Tower-whar^  you  know  not  what  might 
become,  in  eternity,  of  yourself." 

^^  Reverend  Sir,"  with  a  mocldng  bow ; 
'^  when  not  better  employed  braiding  my 
beard,  I  have  a  little  dabbled  in  yoiir 
theolo^es.  And  let  me  tell  you,  Rev- 
erend Sir,"  lowering  and  IntensiMng 
his  voice:  ^^tiiat  as  to  the  worla  of 
spirits,  of  which  you  hint,  though  I 
know  nothing  of  the  mode  or  manner  of 
that  world,  no  more  than  do  you,  yet  I 
expect  when  I  shall  arrive  there,  to  be 
treated  as  well  as  any  other  gentleman 
of  my  merit.*  That  is  to  say,  far  better 
than  you  British  know  how  to  treat  an 
American  officer  and  meek-hearted 
Ohristian  captured  in  honorable  war,  by 
!  Every  one  tells  me  as  you  your- 
self just  breathed,  and  as,  crossing  the 
sea,  every  billow  dinned  into  my  ear — 
that  I,  Ethan  Allen,  am  to  be  hung  like 
a  thief.  If  I  am,  the  great  Jehovah  and 
the  Continental  Congress  shall  avenge 
me ;  while  L  for  my  part,  shall  show 
you,  oven  on  the  tree,  now  a  Christian 
gentleman  can  die.  Meantime,  sir,  if  you 
are  the  clergyman  you  look,  act  out  your 
consolatory  function,  by  getting  an  un- 
fortunate Christian  gentleman  about  to 
die,  a  bowl  of  punch." 

The  good-natured  stranger,  not  to  have 
his  religious  courtesy  appealed  to  in  vain, 
immediately  dispatched  his  servant,  who 
stood  by,  to  procure  the  beverage. 

At  this  juncture,  a  faint  rustling  sound, 
as  of  the  advance  of  an  array  with  ban- 
ners, was  heard.  Silks,  scar]^  and  rib- 
bons fluttered  in  the  background. 
Presently,  a  bright  squadron  of  fair 
ladies  drew  nigh,  escorted  by  certain 
outriding  gallants  of  Falmouth. 

"  Ah,''  sighed  a  soft  voice ;  "  what  a 
strange  sash,  and  furred  vest,  and  what 
leopard-like  teeth,  and  what  flaxen  haic, 
but  all  mildewed; — ^is  that  he?" 
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*^Yea,  ia  it,  lovely  ohanner,''  said 
Allen,  like  an  Ottoman,  bowing  over  his 
broad,  bovine  forehead,  and  breathing 
the  words  out  like  a  lute ;  "  it  is  he — 
Ethan  Allen,  the  soldier;  now,  since 
ladies'  eyes  visit  him,  made  trebly  a 
captive." 

"  Why,  he  talks  like  a  beau  in  a  par- 
lor ;  this  wild,  mossed  American  from  the 
woods,"  sighed  another,  fair  lady  to  her 
mate ;  ^^  but  can  this  be  he  we  came  to 
see?  I  must  have  a  lock  ofhis  hair." 

^^It  is  he,  adorable  Delilah ;  and  fear 
not,  even  though  incited  by  the  foe,  by 
dipping  my  looks,  to  dwindle  my 
strength.  Give  me  your  sword,  man," 
turning  to  an  officer; — *'Ahl  I'm  fet- 
tered.   Olip  it  yourselif,  lady." 

"No,  no— lam" 

"  Afraid,  would  you  say  ?  Afraid  of 
the  vowed  friend  and  champion  of  all 
ladies  all  round  the  world  ?  Nay,  nay : 
oome  hither." 

The  lady  advanced;  and  soon,  over- 
coming her  timidity,  her  white  hand 
shone  like  whipped  foam  amid  the  matted 
waves  of  flaxen  hair. 

"Ah,  this  ia  like  clipping  tangled  tags 
of  gold-lace,"  cried  she ;  ''  but  see,  it  is 
half  straw." 

"  But  the  wearer  is  no  man-of-straw, 
lady;  were  I  free,  and  you  had  ton 
thousand  foes — horse,  foot,  and  dragoons 
—•how  like  a  friend  I  could  fight  for  you  1 
Oome,  yon  have  robbed  me  of  my  hair; 
let  me  rob  your  dainty  hand  of  its  price. 
What,  afraid  again?" 

" No,  not  that;  but " 

"  I  see,  lady ;  I  may  do  it,  by  your 
leave,  but  not  by  your  word ;  the  wonted 
way  of  ladies.  There,  it  is  done.  Sweet- 
er that  kiss,  than  the  bitter  heart  of  a 
cherry,** 

When  at  length  this  lady  left,  no  small 
talk  was  had  by  her  with  her  compan- 
ions about  someway  relieving  the  hard 
lot  of  so  knigh  tly  an  unfortunate.  Where- 
upon a  worthy,  judicious  gentleman,  of 
middle-age,  in  attendance,  suggested  a 
bottle  of  good  wine  every  day,  and  clean 
linen  once  every  week.  And  these,  the 
gentle  Englishwoman — too  polite  and 
too  good  to  be  fastidious— did  indeed 
actually  send  to  Ethan  Alien,  so  long  as 
he  tarried  a  captive  in  her  land. 

The  withdrawal  of  this  company  was 
followed  by  a  different  scene. 

A  perspiring  man  in  top-boots,  a  riding 
whip  in  his  hand,  and  having  the  air  of 
a  prosperous  faiTier,  brushed  in,  like  a 
stray  bullock,  among  the  rest,  for  a 
peep  at  the  grant ;   having  just  entered 


through  Uie  arch,  as  the  ladies  passed 
out. 

"Hearing  that  the  man  who  took 
Ticonderoga  was  here  in  Pendennis 
Castle,  I've  ridden  twenty-five  miles  to 
see  him;  and  to-morrow  my  brother 
will  ride  forty  for  the  same  purpose.  So 
let  me  have  first  look.  Sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  captive;  "will 
you  let  me  ask  you  a  few  plain  qnostiona, 
and  be  free  with  yojji  ?" 

"  Be  free  with  me?  with  all  my  heart 
I  love  freedom  of  all  things.  Tm  ready 
to  die  for  freedom ;  I  expect  to.  So  be 
free  as  you  please.    What  is  it?" 

"  Then,  sir,  permit  me  to  ask  what  is 
your  occupation  in  life;— in  rime  of 
peace,  I  mean." 

"You  talk  like  a  tax-gatherer;"  re- 
joined Allen,  squinting  diabolically  at 
him ;  "  what  is  my  occupation  in  life  ? 
Why,  in  my  younger  days  I  studied 
divinity,  but  at  present  I  am  a  conjuror 
by  profession." 

Hereupon  everybody  laughed,  equally 
atr  the  manner  as  the  words,  and  the 
nettled  farmer  retorted : — 

"Conjurer,  eh?  well,  you  conjured 
wrong  that  time  you  were  taken." 

"  Not  so  wrong,  though,  as  you  British 
did,  that  time  I  took  Ticonderoga,  my 
friend." 

At  this  juncture  the  servant  came  with 
the  punch,  when  his  master  bade  him 
present  it  to  the  captive. 

"  No ! — give  it  me,  sir,  with  your  own 
hands ;  and  pledge  me  as  gentleman  to 
gentleman." 

"I  cannot  pledge  a  state-prisoner, 
Colonel  Allen ;  but  I  will  hand  you  the 
punch  with  my  own  hands,  since  you 
insist  upon  it." 

"  Spoken  and  done  like  a  true  gentle- 
man, sir;  I  am  bound  to  you." 

Then  receiving  the  bowl  into  his 
gyved  hands,  the  iron  ringing  against  the 
china,  he  put  it  to  his  lips,  and  saying, 
"I  hereby  give  the  British  nation  credit 
for  half  a  minute's  good  usage,"  at  one 
draught  emptied  it  to  the  bottom. 

"The  rebel  gulps  it  down  like  a  swill- 
ing hog  at  a  trough ;"  here  scoffed  a 
lusty*  private  of  the  guard,  off  duty. 

"Shame  to  you!"  cried  the  giver  of 
the  bowl. 

"  Nay,  sir ;  his  red  coat  is  a  standing 
blush  to  him,  as  it  is  to  the  whole  scarlet- 
blushing  British  army."  Then  turning 
derisively  upon  the  private :  "  you  object 
to  my  wav  of  taking  things,  do  ye  f  I 
fear  I  shall  never  plea&e  ye.  You  ob- 
jected to  the  way,  too,  in  which  I  took 
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.  TJconderoga,  and  the  way  in  which  I 
meant  to  take  Montreal.  Selah  1  But, 
pray,  now  that  I  look  at  you,  are  not  you 
the  hero  I  caught  dodging  round,  in  his 
shirt,  in  the  cattle-pen,  inside  the  fort? 
It  was  the  hreak  of  day,  you  remem- 
ber." 

"  Ck)me,  Yankee,"  here  swore  the  in- 
censed private ;  ^^  cease  this,  or  Til  darn 
your  old  fawn-skins  for  ye,  with  the  flat 
of  this  sword ;"  for  a  specimen,  laying  it 
lashwise,  but  not  heavily,  across  the  cap- 
tive^s  back. 

Turning  like  a  tiger,  the  giant,  catch- 
ing the  steel  between  his  teeth,  wrench- 
ed it  from  the  private's  grasp,  and  strik- 
ing it  with  his  manacles,  sent  it  spinning 
like  a  juggler's  dagger  into  the  air ;  say- 
ing, "  Lay  your  dirty  coward's  iron  on  a 
tied  gentleman  again,  and  these,  "  lifting 
his  handcuffed  fists,  ^^  shall  be  the  beetle 
of  mort^ity  to  you  I" 

The  now  furious  soldier  would  have 
struck  him' with  all  his  force ;  but  sever- 
al men  of  the  town  interposed,  remind- 
ing him  that  it  were  outrageous  to  attack 
a  chained  captive. 

"  Ah,"  said  Allen,  "  I  am  accustomed 
to  that,  and  therefore  I  am  beforehand 
with  them  ;*  and  the  extremity  of  what 
I  say  against  Britain,  is  not  meant  for 
you,  kind  friends,  but  for  my  insulters, 
present  and  to  come."  Then  recogniz- 
ing among  the  interposers  the  giver  of 
the  bowl,  he  turned  with  a  courteous 
bow,  saying,  "Thank  you  again  and 
again,  my  good  sir  ;  you  may  not  be  the 
worse  for  this;  ours  is  an'  unstable 
world;  so  that  one  gentleman  never 
knows  when  it  may  be  his  turn  to  be 
helped  of  another." 

But  the  soldier  still  making  a  riot,  and 
the  commotion  growing  general,  a  supe- 
rior officer  stepped  up,  who  terminated 
the  scene  by  remanding  the  prisoner  to 
bis  cell,  dismissing  the  towns-people, 
with  all  strangers,  Israel  among  the  rest, 
and  closing  the  castle  gates  after  thom. 


CHAPTER  xxn. 
mfsnoiro  furtbbb  op  rhan  allut  ;  wirfl  ibbabl's  . 

rUQHT  TOWABDS  TBM  WII.DKRWMB. 

AMOKa  the  episodes  of  the  Bevolu- 
tlonary  War,  none  is  stranger  than  that 
of  Ethan  Allen  in  England ;  the  event 
and  the  man  being  equally  uncommon. 

Allen  seems  to  have  been  a  curious 

^        combination  of  a  Hercules,  a  Joe  Miller, 

a  Bayard,  and  a  Tom  Hyer ;  had  a  per- 


son like  the  Belgian  giants;  mountain 
music  in  him  like  a  Swiss ;  a  heart 
plump  as  Ooeur  de  Lion's.  Though  born 
inNew  England,  he  exhibited  no  trace  of 
her  character.  He  was  frank;  bluff; 
companionable  as  a  Pagan ;  convivial ;  a 
Roman ;  hearty  as  a  harvest.  His  spirL 
was  essentially  western ;  and  herein  is 
his  peculiar  Americanism ;  for  the  west- 
ern spirit  is,  or  will  yet  be  (for  no  other 
is,  or  can  be)  the  true  American  one. 

For  the  most  part,  Allen's  manner 
while  in  England,  was  scornful  and  fero- 
cious in  the  last  degree ;  however  quali- 
fied by  that  wild,  heroic  sort  of  levity, 
which  in  the  hour  of  oppression  or  peril, 
seems  inseparable  from  a  naturelike  his; 
the  mode  whereby  such  a  temper  best 
evinces  its  barbaric  disdain  of  adversity ; 
and  how  cheaply  and  waggishly  it  holds 
the  malice,  even  though  triumphant,  of 
its  foes!  Aside  from  that  inevitable 
egotism  relatively  pertaining  to  pine 
trees,  spires,  and  giants,  there  were,  per- 
haps, two  special  incidental  reasons  for 
the  Titanic  Vermonter's  singular  demean- 
or abroad.  Taken  captive  while  head- 
ing a  forlorn'  hope  before  Montreal,  he 
was  treated  with  inexcusable  cruelty  and 
indignity ;  something  as  if  he  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dyaks.  Immedi- 
ately upon  his  capture  he  would  have 
been*  deliberately  suffered  to  have  been 
butchered  by  the  Indian  allies,  in  cold 
blood  on  the  spot,  had  he  not,  with  des- 
perate intrepidity,  availed  himself  of  his 
enormous  physical  strength,  by  twitch- 
ing a  British  officer  to  him,  and  using 
him  for  a  living  target,  whirling  him 
round  and  round  against  the  murderous 
tomahawks  of  the  savages.  Shortly  af- 
terwards, led  into  the  town,  fenced  about 
by  bayonets  of  the  guard,  the  cx)mmand- 
er  of  the  enemy,  one  Colonel  McOloud, 
flourished  his  cane  over  the  captiv.e's 
head,  with  brutal  insults  promising  him 
a  rebel's  halter  at  Tyburn.  During  hia 
passage  to  England  in  the  same  ship 
wherein  went  passenger  Colonel  Guy 
Johnson,  the  implacable  tory,  he  was 
kept  heavily  ironed  in  the  hold,  and  in 
all  ways  treated  as  a  common  mutineer; 
or,  it  may  be,  rather  as  a  lion  of  Asia ; 
which,  though  caged,  was  still  too  dread- 
ful to  behold  without  fear  and  trembling ; 
and  consequent  cruelty.  And  no  won- 
der, at  least  for  the  fear;  for  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  chained  hand  and  foot,  he 
was  insulted  on  shipboard  by  an  officer ; 
with  his  teeth  he  twisted  off  the  nail 
that  went  through  the  mortise  of  his 
handcuffs,  and  bo,  having  his  arms  at 
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liberty,  challenged  his  insulter  to  com- 
bat. Often,  as  at  Pendennis  Castle, 
when  no  other  avengement  was  at  hand, 
he  would  hurl  on  his  foes  such  howling 
tempests  of  anathema,  as  fairly  to  shock 
.thera  into  retreat.  Prompted  by  somewhat 
similar  motives,  both  on  shipboard  and 
in  England,  he  would  often  make  the 
most  vociferous  allusions  to  Ticondero- 
ga,  and  the  part  he  played  in  its  capture, 
well  knowing,  that  of  all  American 
names,  Ticonderoga  was,  at  that  period, 
by  far  the  most  famous  and  galling  to 
Englishmen. 

Parlor-men,  dancing-masters,  the  gra- 
duates of  the  Albe  Bellgarde  may  shrug 
their  laced  shoulders  at  the  boisterous- 
ness  of  Allen  in  England.  True,  he 
stood  upon  no  punctilios  witli  his  jailers ; 
for  where  modest  gentlemanhood  is  all 
on  one  side,  it  is  a  losing  afiOEtir ;  as  if 
my  Lord  Chesterfield  should  take  off  his 
hat,  and  smile,  and  bow,  to  a  mad  buU, 
in  hopes  of  a  reciprocation  of  politeness. 
When  among  wila  beasts,  if  they  menace 
you,  be  a  wild  beast.  Neither  b  it  un- 
likely that  this  was  the  view  taken  by 
Allen.  For,  besides  the  exasperating 
tendency  to  self-assertion  which  such 
treatment  as  his  must  have  bred  on  a 
man  like  him,  his  experience  must  have 
taught  him,  that  by  assuming  tl)e  part 
of  a  jocular,  reckless,  and  even  braggart 
barbarian,  he  would  better  sustain  him- 
self against  bullying  turnkeys  than  by 
submissive  quietude.  Kor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that  besides  the  petty  details 
of  per&ozial  malice,  the  enemy  violated 
every  international  usage  of  right  and 
decency,  in  treating  a  distinguished 
prisoner  of  war  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Botany-Bay  convict.  If;  at  the  present 
day,  in  any  similar  case  between  th« 
same  States,  the  repetition  of  such  out- 
rages would  be  more  than  unlikely,  it 
is  only  because  it  is  among  nations  as 
amonff  individuals:  imputed  indigence 
provokes  oppression  and  scorn ;  but  that 
same  indigence  being'  lisen  to  opulence, 
receives  a  politic  consideration  even 
from  its  former  insulters. 

As  the  event  proved,  in  the  conrse 
Allen  pursued,  he  was  right.  Because, 
though  at  first  nothing  was  talked  of  by 
his  captors,  and  nothing  anticipated  by 
himself,  but  his  ignominious  execution, 
or,  at  the  least,  prolonged  and  squalid 
incarceration ;  nevertheless,  these  threats 
and  prospects  evaporated,  and  by  his 
facetious  scorn  for  scorn,  under  the  ex- 
tremest  sufferings,  he  finally  wrung 
.  repentant  usage  from  his  foes;  and  in 


the  end,  being  Hberated  from  his  irons, 
and  walking  &e  quarter-deck  where  be- 
fore he  had  been  thrust  into  the  hold, 
was  carried  back  to  America,  and  in  dae 
time  at  New  York,  honorably  included 
in  a  regular  exchange  of  prisoners. 

It  was  not  without  strange  interest 
that  Israel  had  been  an  eye-witness  of 
the  scenes  on  the  Castle  Green.  Neither 
was  this  interest  abated  by  the  painfal 
necessity  of  concealing,  for  the  present, 
from  his  brave  countryman  and  fellow- 
mountaineer,  the'  fact  of  a  friend  being 
nigh.  When  at  last  the  throng  was  dis- 
missed, walking  towards  the  town  with 
the  rest,  he  heard  that  there  were  some 
forty  or  more  other  Americans,  privates, 
confined  on  the  cliff.  Upon  this,  invent- 
ing a  pretence,  he  turned  back,  loitering 
around  the  walls  for  any  chance  glimpse 
of  the  captives.  Presently,  while  look- 
ing up  at  a  grated  embrasure  in  the 
tower,  he  started  at  a  voice  from  it 
familiarly  hailing  him : — 

"  Potter,  is  that  you  ?  In  God's  name 
how  c^e  you  here  ?" 

At  these  words,  a  sentry  below  had 
his  eye  on  our  astonished  adventurer. 
Bringing  his  piece  to  bear,  he  bade  him 
stand.  Next  moment  Israel  was  under 
arrest.  Being  brought  into  the  presence 
of  the  forty  prisoners,  where  they  lay  in 
litters  of  mouldy  straw,  strewn  with 
gnawed  bones,  as  in  a  kennel,  he  re- 
cognized among  them  one  Singles,  now 
Sergeant  Singles,  the  man  who,  upon 
our  hero's  return  home  from  his  last 
Cape  Horn  voyage,  he  had  found  wedded 
to  his  mountain  Jenny.  Instantly  a  rush 
of  emotions  filled  him.  Not  as  when 
Damon  found  Pythias.  But  far  stranger, 
.because  very  different.  For  not  only 
had  this  Shingles  been  an  a^ien  to  Israel 
(so  far  as  actual  intercourse  went),  but  im- 
pelled to  it  by  instinct,  Israel  had  all  but 
detested  him,  as  a  successful,  and  perhaps 
insidious  rival.  Nor  was  it  altogether 
unlikely  that  Singles  had  reciprocated 
the  feeUng.  But  now,  as  if  the  Atlantic 
rolled,  not  between  two  continents,  but 
two  worlds — this,  and  the  next — ^these 
alien  souls,  oblivious  to  hate,  melted 
down  into  one. 

At  such  a  juncture,  it  was  hard  to 
maintain  a  disguise;  especially  when  it 
involved  the  seeming  reiection  of  ad- 
vances like  the  sergeant's.  Still,  con- 
verting his  real  amazement  into  affected 
surprise,  Israel,  in  presence  of  tiie  sen- 
tries, declared  to  Singles  that  he  (Singles) 
must  labor  under  some  unaccountable 
delusion ;  for  he  (Potter)  was  no  Yankee 
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rel)6],  thank  Heaven,  bat  a  true  man  to 
bis  king;  in  short,  an  honest  English- 
man, born  in  Kent,  and  now  serving  his 
country,  and  doing  what  damage  he 
might  to  her  f6es,  by  being  first  captain 
of  a  carronade  on  board  a  letter-of- 
marque,  that  moment  in  the  harbor. 

For  a  moment,  the  captive  stood 
astounded;  but  observing  Israel  more 
narrowly,  detecting  his  latent  look,  and 
bethinking  him  of  the  useless  peril  he 
had  thoughtlessly  cansed  to  a  country- 
man, no  doubt  unfortunate  as  himself, 
Singles  took  his  cue,  and  pretending  sul- 
lenly to  apologize  for  his  error,  put  on  a 
disappointed  and  crest-fallen  air.  Never- 
theless, it  was  not  without  much  diffi- 
culty, and  after  many  supplemental  scru- 
tinies and  inquisitions  from  a  board  of 
officers  before  whom  he  was  subsequently 
brought,  that  our  wanderer  was  finally 
permitted  to  quit  the  cliff. 

Thirt  luckless  adventure  not  only 
nipped  in  the  bud  a  little  scheme  he  had 
been  revolving,  for  materially  befriend- 
ing Ethan  Alien  and  his  comrades,  but 
resulted  in  making  his  further  stay  at 
Falmouth  perilous  in  the  extreme.  And 
as  if  this  were  not  enough,  next  day, 
while  hanging  over  the  side,  painting 
the  hull,  in  trepidation  of  a  visit  from 
the  castie  soldiers,  rumor  came  to  the 
ship  that  the  man-of-war  in  the  haven 
purposed  impressing  one-third  of  the 
letter  of  marque's  crew ;  though,  indeed, 
the  latter  vessel  was  preparing  for  a 
second  cruise.  Being  on  board  a  pri- 
vate armed  ship,  Israel  had  little  dream- 
ed of  its  liability  to  the  same  govern- 
mental hardships  with  the  meanest  mer- 
chantmai).  But  the  system  of  impress- 
ment is  no  respecter  either  of  pity  or 
person. 

His  mind  was  soon  determined.  Un- 
like his  shipmates,  braving  immediate 
and  lonely  hazard,  rather  than  wait  for 
a  collective  and  ultimate  one,  he  cun- 
ningly dropped  himself  overboard  the 
same  night,  and  after  the  narrowest  risk 
from  the  muskets  of  the  man-of-war's 
sentries  (whose  gangways  he  had  to 
pass),  succeeded  in  swimming  to  shore, 
where  he  fell  exhausted,  but  recovering, 
fled  inland;  doubly  hunted  by  the 
thought,  that  whether  as  an  Englishman, 
or  whether  as  an  American,  he  would, 
if  caught,  be  now  equally  subject  to  en- 
slavement. 

Shortly  after  the  break  of  day,  hay- 
ing gained  many  miles,  he  succeeded  in 
ridding  himself  of  his  seaman's  cloth- 
ing, having  found  some  mouldy  old  rags 


on  the  banks  of  a  sta^^nt  pond,  nigh  a 
rickety  building,  which  looked  like  a 

rrhouse, — clothing  not  improbably,  as 
surmised,  left  there,  on  the  bank,  by 
some  pauper  suicide.  Marvel  not  that 
he  should,  with  avidity,  seize  these  rags ; 
what  the  suicides  abandon  the  living 
hug. 

Once  more  in  beggar.'s  garb,  the  fugi- 
tive sped  towards  London,  prompted  by 
the  same  instinct  which  impels  the 
hunted  fox  to  the  wilderness;  for  soli- 
tudes befriend  the  endangered  wild  beast, 
but  crow^ds  are  the  security,  because  the 
true  desert  of  persecuted  man.  Among 
the  things  of  the  capital,  Israel  for  more 
than  forty  years  was  yet  to  disappear, 
as  one  entering  at  dusk  into  a  thick 
wood.  Nor  did  ever  the  German  forest, 
nor  Tasso's  enchanted  one,  contain  in 
its  d^ths  more  things  of  horror  than  % 
eventually  were  irevealed  in  the  secret 
clefts,  gulfs,  caves  and  dens  of  London. 
But  here  we  anticipate  a  page. 


CHAPTER  xxm. 


I8BJLBL    III    BOTPT 


It  was  a  grey,  lowering  afternoon 
that,  worn-out,  half-starved,  and  hag- 
gard, Israel  arrived  within  some  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  of  London,  and  saw  scores 
and  scores  of  forlorn  men  engaged  in  a 
great  brick-yard. 

For  the  most  part,  brick-makiog  is  all 
mud  and  mire.  Where,  abroad,  the 
business  is  carried  on  largely,  as  to  sup- 
ply the  London  Market,  hordes  of  the 
poorest  wretches  are  employed;  their 
grimy  tatters  naturally  adapting  them  to 
an  employ  whore  cleanliness  is  as  much 
out  of  the  question  as  with  a  drowned 
man  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  in  the 
Dismal  Swamp. 

Desperate  with  want,  Israel  resolved 
to  turn  brick-maker ;  nor  did  he  fear  to 

S resent  himself  as  a  stranger ;  nothing 
oubting  that  to  such  a  vocation,  his 
rags  would  be  accounted  the  best  letters- 
of-introduction. 

To  be  brief,  he  accosted  one  of  the 
many  surly  overseers,  or  task-masters  of 
the  yard,  who  with  no  few  pompous 
airs,  finally  engaged  him  at  six  shillings 
a  week;  almost  equivalent  to  a  dollar 
and  a  half.  He  was  appointed  to  one  of 
the  mills  for  grinding  up  the  ingredients. 
This  mill  stood  in  the  open  air.  It  was 
of  a  rude,  primitive.  Eastern  aspect ;  con- 
sisting of  a  sort  of  hopper,  emptying  into 
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a  bartel-sbaped  receptacle.  In  the  barrel 
was  a  c]am8y  machiDe  tamed  roand  at 
its  axis  by  a  great  bent  beam,  like  a 
■well-sweep,  only  it  was  horizontal;  to 
this  beam,  at  its  onter  end,  a  spavined 
old  horse  was  attached.  The  muddy 
mixture  was  shovelled  into  the  hopper 
by  spavined-looking  old  men ;  while 
tradging  wearily  roand  and  round 
the  spavined  old  horse  ground  it  all 
up  till  it  slowly  squashed  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  in  a  doughy  com- 
pound, all  ready  for  the  moulds.  Where 
the  dough  squeezed  out  of  the  barrel,  a 
pit  was  sunken,  so  as  to  bring  the  mould- 
&r  here  stationed  down  to  a  level  with 
the  trough,  into  which  the  dough  fell. 
Israel  was  assigned  to  this  pit.  Men 
came  to  him  continually,  reaching  down 
rude  wooden  trays,  divided  into  compart- 
ments, each  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
brick.  With  a  flat  sort  of  big  ladle, 
Israel  slapped  the  dough  into  the  trays 
from  the  trough ;  then,  with  a  bit  of 
smooth  board  scraped  the  top  even,  and 
handed  it  up.  Hau  buried  there  in  the 
pit,  all  the  time  handing  those  desolate 
trays,  poor  Israel  seemed  some  grave- 
digger,  or  church-yard  man,  tucking 
away  dead  little  innocents  in  their  cof- 
fins on  one  side,  and  cunningly  disinter- 
ing  them  again  to  resurrectionists  sta- 
tioned on  the  other. 

Twenty  of  these  melancholy  old  miUs 
were  in  operation.  Twenty  heart-broken 
old  horses,  rigged  out  deplorably  in  cast- 
off  old  cart  harness,  incessantly  tugged 
at  twenty  great  shaggy  beams;  while 
from  twenty  half-burst  old  barrels, 
twenty  wads  of  mud,  with  a  lava-like 
course,  gouged  out  into  twenty  old 
troughs,  to  be  slapped  by  twenty  tat- 
tered men,  into  the  twenty-times-twenty 
battered  old  trays. 

Ere  entering  his  pit  for  the  first, 
Israel  had  been  struck  by  the  dismally 
devil-may-care  gestures  of  the  moulders. 
But  hardly  had  he  himself  been  a 
moulder  three  days,  when  his  previous 
sedateness  of  concern  at  his  unfortunate 
lot,  began  to  conform  to  the  reckless 
sort  of  half  jolly  despair  expressed  by 
the  others.  The  truth  indeed  was,  that 
this  continual,  violent,  helter-skelter 
slapping  of  the  dough  into  the  moulds, 
begat  a  corresponding  disposition  in  the 
moulder;   who,  by  heedlessly  shipping 


that  sad  dough,  as  stuff  of  little  worth, 
was  thereby  taught,  in  his  meditations, 
to  slap,  with  similar  heedlessness,  his 
own  sadder  fortunes,  as  of  still  less  vital 
consideration.  To  these  muddy  philoso- 
phers, men  and  bricks  were  equally  of 
clay.  What  signifies  who  we  be— dukes 
or  ditchers?  thought  the  moulders;  all  is 
vanity  and  clay.  So  slap,  slap,  slap; 
care-free  and  negligent ;  with  bitter  un- 
concern, these  dismal  desperadoes  flap- 
^  ped  down  the  dough.  If  this  reckless- 
ness were  vicious  of  them,  be  it  so ;  but 
their  vice  was  like  that  weed  which  but 
grows  on  barren  ground;  enrich  the 
soil,  and  it  disappears. 

For  thirteen  weary  weeks,  lorded  over 
by  the  taskmasters,  Israel  toiled  in  his 
pit.  Though  this  condemned  him  to  a 
sort  of  earthy  dungeon,  or  grave-dig- 
ger's hole  while  he  worked;  yet  even 
when  liberated  to  his  meals,  naught  of  a 
cheery  nature  greeted  him.  The  yard 
was  encamped,  with  all  its  endless  rows 
of  tented  sheds,  and  kilns,  and  mills, 
upon  a  wild  waste  moor,  belted  round 
by  bogs  and  fens.  The  blank  horizon, 
like  a  rope,  coiled  round  the  whole. 

Sometimes  the  air  was  harsh  and 
bleak;  the  ridged  and  mottled  sky 
looked  scourged;  or  cramping  fogs  set 
in  from  sea,  for  leagues  around,  ferreting 
out  each  rheumatic  human  bone,  and 
racking  it ;  the  sciatic  limpers  shivered ; 
their  aguish  rags  sponged  up  the  mists. 
No  shelter,  though  it  hailed.  The  sheds 
were  for  the  bricks.  Unless,  indeed, 
according  to  the  phrase,  each  man  was  a 
"  brick,"  which,  in  sober  scripture,  was 
the  case ;  brick  is  no  bad  name  for  any 
son  of  Adam ;  Eden  was  but  a  brick- 
yard ;  what  is  a  mort^  but  a  few  luck- 
less shovelfuls^  of  clay,  moulded  in  a 
mould,  laid  out*  on  a  sheet  to  dry,  and 
ere  long  quickened  into  his  queer  caprices 
by  the  sun?  Are  not  men  built  into 
communities  just  like  bricks  into  a  wall? 
Consider  the  great  wall  of  China :  pon- 
der the  great  populace  of  Pekin.  ~  As 
man  serves  bricks,  so  Gtod  him ;  building 
him^p  by  billions  into  the  edifices  of 
his  purposes.  Man  attains  not  to  the 
nobility  of  a  brick,  imless  taken  in  the 
aggregate.  Yet  is  thi&re  a  difference  in 
brick,  whether  quick  or  dead;  which, 
for  the  last,  we  now  ahall  see. 


To  b«  condoded  la  oar  n«zk.) 
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THE    OLD    WOMAN    WHO    DRIED  %P    AND    BLEW    AWAY. 


■*  Tbere  be  mmny  witches  at  this  Amj  In  L&pland  who  sell  winds  to  marinen,  and  they  most  needs  go  whom 
the  deTil  driTes.»*— J^Wt^r's  Bolp  and  Prqfiins  State. 

*'  Old  woman,  old  woman,  whither  so  highf" 
"  To  sweep  the  cobwebs  from  the  sky.'* 


MANY  years  ago,  on  the  old  stage- 
road  leading  from  Boston  to  Ply- 
month,  just  out  of  Weymouth  into  Hing- 
hara,  there  lived  an  old  woman  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Sue  Ward. 

Where  she  came  from  no  one  knew. 
8ome  years  before  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  she  had  taken  up  her  abode  in  an 
old  house  which  had  been  deserted  by 
its  former  owner,  and  there  she  dwelt — 
all  alone,  a  perfect  mystery  to  the  gos- 
sips of  the  neighborhood.  She  managed 
to  get  a  living  by  doing  all  sorts  of  odd 
jobs  for  the  people  of  the  village;  by 
knitting  now  and  then  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings ;  by  spinning  a  few  knots  of  yarn, 
or  going  out  as  nurse  for  the  sick.  The 
villagers  also,  at  first,  were  quite  kind  to 
her.  But  after  a  while  they  began  to 
weary  of  being  benevolent  to  so  mys- 
terious a  beiug.  All  plotting  and  ques- 
tioning to  ascertain  her  former  life  failed 
to  produce  any  effect,  save  a  stubborn 
refusal  to  gratify  curiosity,  and  slight 
flashes  of  anger,  which  all  inquirers 
agreed  boded  no  good. 

Although  the  time  of  whic'h  we  write 
was  after  the  excitement  concerning  the 
Salem  witches,  yet  belief  in  such  beings 
bad  not  wholly  died  away,  especially 
among  the  older  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. Oonld  they  not  quote  the  Bible 
and  the  godly  Mr.  Mather  in  sirpport  of 
their  doctrine  ? 

By-and-by  strange  stories  began  to  be 
circulated  concerning  old  Sue  Ward.  It 
was  said,  that  being  vexed  by  Deacon 
Barr,  she  gave  utterance  to  a  muttered 
curse,  and  the  next  morning  the  deacon^s 
best  heifer  was  found  dead,  in  such  a 
strange  position,  that  nobody  but  the 
devil  could  have  brought  her  there. 
Then,  as  Mistress  Ward  was  walking 
home  one  cold  night,  uncle  Joshua  over-, 
took  her  in  his  nice  new  wagon.  She 
asked  him  to  carry  her  home,'  as  she 
was  tired.  Bat  he  replied  he  could  not, 
as  it  was  rather  off  his  road,  and  he  was 
in  a  hurry.  ^^  May  you  be  longer  reach- 
ing home  than  I  am,"  exclaimed  she, 
and  but  a  moment  afterwards  his  horse 
fell,  broke  both  shafts  to  the  wagon,  and 
what  was  worse,  his  own  leg. 

These  stories,  somewhat   magnified, 


perhaps,  in  the  telling,  were  soon  in  the 
mouth  of  every  one  in  the  village.  Soon 
they  spoke  of  her  no  longer  as  Mistress 
Ward,  or  old  Sue  Ward.  She  posses^ 
the  three  great  requisites  for  a  witch  of 
that  time. 

I.  She  was  old. 

II.  She  was  ugly. 

III.  She  was  poor. 

With  such  an  evil  suspicion  hanging 
about  her,  it  is  ho  wonder  that  many 
who  had  formerly  befriended,  now 
avoided  her.  Even  the  little  children, 
having  heard  the  mysterious  talk  of 
their  parents,  as  they  passe4  ^^^"iKf  ^^® 
streets,  clasped  one  another^s  handnnore 
tightly,  and,  gazing  at  her  with  half- 
frightened  looks,  went  hurriedly  on, 
though  some  of  the  larger  boys  would 
sometimes  shout  after  her. 

Matters  were  thus,  as  one  wild  windy 
November  night,'  old  Sue  sat  by  her  fire 
in  her  lonely  hut.  She  had  been  out  to 
gather  the  faggots  of  which  the  fire  was 
built,  and  meeting  some  rude  boys  on 
her  return,  they  had  taunted  her  with 
unseemly  words.  Not  often  would  such 
words  have  affected  her  so  much.  But 
as  the  screaming  wind  howled  through 
the  branches  of  the  forest,  and  she  heard 
the  moanings  of  the  dying  autumn,  think- 
ing all  the  while  that  she  knew  not 
where  to  look  for  help  through  the  com- 
ing winter,  what  wonder  that  she  felt 
like  cursing  the  day  in  which  she  was 
born? 

She  did  curse  it  most  bitterly.  Her 
wicked,  withered  old  heart  was  lifting 
itself  up  in  blasphemy,  as  she  sat  by  her 
fire  that  night,  and  gazed  intently  into 
its  flames  as  they  lightened  up  her  miser- 
able room. 

"  Why  can't  I  die?"  muttered  she  to 
herself.  "  As  if  seven ty  years  of  sorrow, 
seventy  yean  of  sin,  wasn't  enough  for 
one  mortal  1  Doesn't  the  Bible  say  that 
three  score  years  and  ten  are  the  limits 
of  life?  Why  should  I  live  longer?  I, 
without  friends,  with  none  of  the  com- 
forts which  belong  to  age,  old,  poor^ 
miserable,  half-starved  and  cold?"  and 
she  drew  up  closer  to  the  fire,  and  con* 
tinned. 

"  I  would  drown  myself  but  the  water 
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is  80  cold.  I  have  not  Btrength  enough 
to  kill  myself  any  other  way.  TWiy  is 
there  no  other  way  but  dying  to  be  rid 
of  the  world  f  If  folks  coold  cast  off  li£a 
as  they  do  an  old  garment  I  IVe  heard 
/  of  old  women  that  dried  up  and  blew 
away.  The  Lord  knows  I'm  dry  enough. 
Why,  if  he  will  not  let  me  die,  will  he 
not  blow  me  away  ?  I  should  not  care 
^if  it  was  to  a  place  warmer  than  this, 
'where  old  women  don't  have  to  go  out 
after  faggots."  And  she  grinned  a  most 
wicked  grin,  showing  one  worn  yellow 
stump  of  a  tooth. 

"  Good  evening,  Mother  Ward,"  said 
a  voice  at  her  ellK>w. 

She  turned  and  saw  Just  at  her  side  a 
little  old  man  dressed  in  black.  A  quick 
active  old  fellow  he  seemed,  as,  without 
being  asked,  he  drew  the  other  of  the 
two  rush -bottomed  chairs — ^all  the  seats 
the  room  contained — up  to  the  fire. 

**  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  ?" 
asked  old  Sue,  as  soon  as  she  had  a  little 
recovered  from  her  astonishment  at  this 
sudden  interruption. 

"  A  poor  cold  traveller  who  wishes  to 
warm  himself  at  your  fire,"  replied  he, 
just  glancing  at  her  with  his  keen  black 
eye.  Oh  it  was  the  wickedest  eye  you 
ever  saw,  so  full  of  malice  and  deviltry, 
so  glittering  and  snake-like. 

^^  You  are  welcome  to  the  little  warmth 
a  wretched  old  woman's  fire  can  give. 
But  you  have  not  told  me  your  name, 
tlioDgh  I  ought  to  know  it,  as  you  seem 
to  know  mine." 

^^  I  go  under  different  names,"  replied 
he ;  '^  those  most  ^miliar  widi  me,  call 
me  by  a  nickname,  but  my  proper  title 
is  Beel  Z.  Bubb.  But  why  do  you  oaJl 
yourself  wretched?" 

^^  Have  you  not  lived  long  enough  in 
the  world  to  know  ?"  replied  she  almost 
fiercely.  "  There  are  grey  hairs  on  your 
brow,  and  the  wrinkles  on  your  face  will 
number  almost  as  many  as  mine.  Is  it 
not  always  wretched  ]to  be  old?  But 
perhaps  you  have  warm  friends  who 
cheer  you  with  their  presence,  and  sus- 
tain you  by  their  love?" 

She  paused  a  moment,  as  if  waiting 
fbr  a  reply.  But  the  old'  man  sat  with 
his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  looking 
steadfastly  into  the  fire  with  his  cunning 
eyes.    The  old  woman  continued — 

^*  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  it  is 
to  outlive  all  the  friends  of  your  youth, 
to  wander  away  among  strangers,  and  to 
be  shunned  and  despiMd  by  them,  to  be 
treated  and  hooted  at  as  a  witch,  as  one 
who  has  dealings  with  the  devil,  when 


I  know  no  more  of  the  devil  than  you 
do." 

"  Not  perhaps  as  much,"  said  he,  in 
an  undertone.  ^^  She  went  on,  not  hear- 
ing or  not  heeding  him. 

"  You  may  not  have  felt  all  the  wick- 
edness of  yoar  soul  rise  up  against  yoar 
persecutors,  prompting  yon  to  curse 
them  as  I  have  cursed  them  time  and 
again,  and  curse  them  now.  Oh,  the 
good  Ohristian  souls  t  who  pretend  to  be 
so  pious  and  holy,  who  roll  up  their  eyes 
at  the  very  sight  of  me  I  I  should  not 
wonder  if  some  of  them  had  more  deal- 
ings with  Satan  than  myself." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  rejoined  the  old  man. 

Old  Sue  went  on,  feeling  a  strange 
thrilling  pleasure  in  telling  her  wioked 
thoughts  to  the  one  at  her  side,  whose 
eyes  gleamed  brighter,  and  looked  more 
evil,  the  more  wicked  she  grew. 

^^  And  I  was  thinking  what  a  mockery 
it  would  be  for  me  to  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer.    *  Our  Father'" 

The  old  man  gave  an  uneasy  start  as 
she  said  these  words,  yet  remained  quiet, 
as  she  repeated  no  more ;  but,  smiting 
her  skinny  hands  together,  exclaimed — 

^'  Why  should  I  call  hun  my  Father  ? 
Has  ho  treated  me  as  a  child  ?  Has  he 
not  left  me  here  in  my  old  age,  to  ngs, 
and  poverty,  and  abuse,  when  he  might 
have  taken  me  to  his  blessed  home  be- 
yond the  skies  long  before  this  ?  Death 
would  long  ago  have  been  welcome  to 
me." 

"  Why  do  you  not  kill  yourself,  then  f '* 
asked  the  old  man  softly. 

"I  was  thinking  of  that  just  as  you 
came  in.  But  it  is  an  ugly,  homble 
business  to  take  one's  o  wn  Hfe.  If  there 
were  only  some  easier  way  to  rid  one's 
self  of  the  world  I  Did  you  ever  hear  " 
continued  she,  speaking  in  a  low,  confi- 
dential tone,  *^  did  ever  you  hear  of  any 
old  women  that  dried  up  and  blew 
away  ?" 

The  cunning-eyed  one  for  a  while 
spoke  not  a  word.  He  sat  there  still  and 
quiet,  looking  fixedly  into  the  fire.  But 
all  at  once  he  burst  out  with  a  wild  stave 
of  a  song.  The  words  so  wrought  upon 
the  imagination  of  mother  Ward,  that — 
she  knew  not  why — she  began  to  stamp 
her  feet  in  accompaniment,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  chorus,  she  joined  her  shrill 
trebje  to  his  cracked  bass,  and  the  strange 
melody  rang  out  clear  and  piercingly  : 

I  walked  me  oat  the  other  nl^ht, 

The  wind  waa  blowing  high ; 
I  clasped  my  cloak  about  me  ti^fc. 

And  wished  that  I  might  die. 
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CAoriM.— O  for  fboie  rare,  good  timef  of  old. 
When  women,  I'to  heard  b«7, 
If  winds  were  high,  or  weather  cold, 
Dried  ap  and  blew  away. 

<iaotti  I,  0,  wind  (  O,  bitter  wind  1 

Whj  blow  so  chill  on  me  f 
Fm  old  and  lonely,  nearly  blind— 

What  are  my  rags  to  thee  ?'* 

O  for  those  rare  good  times  of  old,  Ac. 

Tet  still  the  cold,  cold  wind  blew  on, 
And  pierced  me  through  and  throiigb» 

It  said  to  me,  in  qolet  scorn, 
"Away  with  hags  like  yon  1" 

O  for  those  rare  good  times  of  old,  Ac. 

I  curse  thee,  wind,  with  all  my  might,— 

I  curse  thy  chilling  breath,— 
Unless  thou  blow  me  off  to-night, 

ni  curse  thee  till  my  death. 

0  for  those  rare  good  times  of  old,  Ac. 

^^  Ohorns  again !"  shouted  the  old  man, 
stamping  his  foot.  And  they  sang  it 
through  again,  till  the  old  walls  of  the 
room  echoed  with  the  wild  scream  of 
their  voices. 

"Those  good  old  times  may  come 
again,'*  said  the  old  man,  after  they  had 
finished  the  singing.  ^^Bat  there  is  a 
certain  state  of  feeling  to  which  everv 
one  must  arrive,  before  they  can  vanish 
from  earth.  People  in  the  old  times 
oftener  reached  it,  than  at  present.'' 

"What is  that  state?  I  will  attain 
imto  it,"  said  mother  Ward. 

"  I  think  yon  will ;  perhaps,  you  have. 
Enow  then,  good  mother,  that  all  things 
here  on  the  earth  ai'e  vanity.  -  What  is 
lighter  than  vanity?  Doth  not  the 
slightest  breath  stir  the  leaf  of  the  wil- 
low ?  But  vi&nity  is  lighter  tiian  even 
the  willow's  leaf.  I  said  all  things  were 
vanity;  all  things  but  love  are  so.  It  is 
this  which  binds  men  to  earth.  Were  it 
not  for  the  love  which  human  beings 
bear  to  one  another — ^puff— and  away 
they  would  go,  mine  for  ever.  N'ow, 
mother  Ward,  tell  me,  have  you  rid 
yourself  altogether  of  love?  I  find 
many  who  declare  they  have  done  thus, 
and  when  I  wonder  they  do  not  blow 
away,  lol  down  deep  in  their  heart, 
covered  over  it  may  be  with  tiie  glitter 
of  mammon,  with  the  dross  of  selfish- 
ness, one  little  particle  of  love,  which 
keeps  them  from  bein^  altogether  vanity. 
But  I  am  preaching  I  Tell  me,  I  say, 
have  you  rid  yourself  altogether  of 
love?" 

Old  Sue  sat  still  and  thought.  Her 
mind  went  back  through  the  path  of 
weary  years,  to  the  days  when  a  happy 
child  she  had  clung  with  affection  to 
those  who  cherished  ner  under  their 


roof,  who  called  her  their  darling ;  she 
traced  her  own  life  as  she  grew  up  a 
wayward  beauty;  her  love  poured  out 
in  its  wealth  and  tenderness  upon  one 
her  parents  deemed  unworthy;  her 
rebellion  aod  forsaking  of  all  for  love  of 
him  who  was  to  be  father  and  mother  to 
her :  her  few  short  months  of  happiness 
and  a  terrible  awakening  as  the  earth 
received  to  its  bosom  her  love,  her  only 
joy,  save  an  infant  life  which  only  kent 
her  grief  from  laying  herself  by  his  side 
in  the  grave. 

Old  Sue  buried  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  wept  as  the  memory  of  these  times 
came  so  vividly  upon  her.  The  evil- 
eyed  looked  gloomily. 

But  memory  would  not  stop  here — 
as  his  deatli  and  as  her  treasure's  birth. 
It  told  over  her  wrongs.  The  conscious- 
ness of  finding  herself  without  money, 
and  consequently  without  friends,  in  a 
great  city ;  the  long  days  of  travel,  with 
the  precious  little  one  in  her  arms,  to 
the  home  of  her  childhood ;  the  winter's 
night  that  heard  her  timorous  knock  at 
the  door  and 

The  one  at  her  side  looked  smilingly. 
The  tears  had  dried,  and  foulest  hate 
scowled  forth  from  her  face. 

And  the  same  wild  night  heard  a 
father's  curse  upon  his  offspring;  it  saw 
a  woman  faint  and  foot-worn  go  forth ; 
with  its  winds  and  storms  it  hushed  a 
child's  cry  for  ever,  and  wrought  long 
months  of  disease  upon  the  mother. 
FroiA  that  bed  of  sickness.  Memory  told 
her  how  she  rose  with  vows  of  ven- 
geance, but  it  did  not  dare  to  dwell 
upon  the  unnatural  crimes  which  fol- 
lowed, of  vain  endeavors  to  escape 
remorse,  of  her  flight  over  the  sea,  of 
the  years  she  had  wished  to  die. 

She  rose  from  her  seat — ^trembling  and 
pale — ^for  she  had  dared  to  think  upon 
her  sinful  past.  She  had  a  parent's 
love  and  it  had  cursed  instead  of  blessed 
her ;  she  won  a  dearer  love,  and  it  died 
from  her ;  a  child's  love  had  blossomed 
in  her  heart,  but  it  was  rudely  killed  and 
its  death  terribly  avenged.  She  had  no 
other  love — ^ail  was  unfriendliness  and 
hate. 

"Are  you  ready  to  go?"  said  the  old 
man  calmly.    He  knew  that  she  was  his. 

^*  Let  me  first  warm  inyself  before  my 
journey,"  replied  she.  Then  she  gath- 
ered ail  the  faggots  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  kindled  them.  The  room 
blazed  in  a  moment.  As  the  flames 
leaped  fierce  and  hot 

"I  am  ready  "  said  she. 
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^  That  night  good  John  Bon  ton  came  ing.    And  what  confirmed  the  narration 

riding  from  Plymouth.  As  he  approached  was,  that  no  bones  could  be  found  among 

old  Sue's  hut  be  saw  the  fire  burst  forth  the  ruins — ^neither  was  old  Sue  Ward 

from  its  windows,  and  strangest  of  all,  seen  any  more. 

two  shadowy  forms   glided   far  away  This  is  a  story  believed  by  many  per- 

above  the  burning  fiames,  fiying  into  the  sons  to  the  present  day,  and  on  account 

darkness  of  tlie  night,  while  a  gust  of  of  which,  every  old  house  thereabouts 

wind  mightier  than  ever  he  had  before .  has  a  horse-shoe  nailed  to  its  door,  and 

felt,  almost  blew  him  from  his  horse.  this  maxim  prevails : 

These  things  he  averred  to  the  crowd 

who  collected  around  the  burning  dwell-  ohebzsh  lovb  lest  tou  bboomb  YAiriTT. 


OTTILIA. 

ALOW,  sad  brow  with  folded  hair. 
From  whose  deep  night,  one  pallid  rose 
White  moonlight  through  the  darkness  throws; 

A  head,  whose  lordly,  only  crown 
Of  pride,  Olympian  Juno  might 
Have  worn  for  the  great  god's  delight ; 

Deep  eyes,  imraixed  of  night  and  fire, 
In  whose  large  motion  you  might  see 
Her  royal  soul  lived  royally. 

Unstained  by  any  eardily  soil, 
And  only  caring  to  walk  straight 
The  road  ordained  to  her  by  Fate. 

Her  jewelled  hands  across  the  keys, 
Flashed  tlirough  the  twilight  of  the  room, 
A  double  light,  of  gem  and  tune  ; 

Still,  while  she  played,  you  saw  that  hand 
Glide  ghostly  white,  and  fearless  wave 
Dead  faces  up  from  Memory's  grave. 

The  firelight  flickered  on  the  wall. 
Sweet  tears  came  to  the  heart's  relief. 
She  sat  and  sang  us  into  grief — 

Yet  now  she  played  some  liquid  song 
A  happy  lover  would  have  sung. 
If  once  he  could  have  found  a  tongue ; 

And  now  the  sparkling  octaves  ran 

Through  the  quick  dance,  whose  tangled  braid 
Now  caught  the  sunlight,  now  the  shade ; 

And  now  the  boatman^s  evening  song, 
As,  rowing  homeward  down  the  stream, 
He  sees  his  maiden's  garments  gleam 

Beside  the  tree — the  try  sting-place — 
While  the  sad  singer,  wliippoorwill, 
Cries  from  the  willow  by  the  mill. 

Yet,  howsoe'er  her  music  ran, 
A  sigh  Was  in  it,  and  a  sense 
Of  some  dread  voice  that  called  us  hence ; 

A  voice  that  even  now  I  hear — 

Although  the  hand  that  touched  those  keys, 
Bests  on  her  heart,  that  sleeps  iu  peace. 
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A    PEDAGOGUE    IN    GEORGIA. 


THE    HUNT. 


IN  one  of  the  back  numbers  of  **  Pea- 
Green,^^  a  feisiDine  hand  toufhed, 
gently  and  skilfully,  a  few  items  of  the 
experience  of  a  school-mistress  in  Texas. 
The  famous  picture  of  Shenstone's  is  not 
at  hand  to  verify  her  words  by  quota- 
tion ;  perhaps,  with  all  his  sympathy  for 
the  character,  the  Texan  adventuress 
could  teach  the  poet,  if  living,  some 
things  out  of  the  circle  of  his  observa- 
tion. Her  narration  carries  internal  evi- 
dence of  truth  to  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  has  cast  an  eye  occasionally,  out  of 
a  southern  school-room.  The  following 
jottings  have  been  instigated  by  her  de-  • 
scription,  and  so  far  as  they  coincide  in 
spirit,  their  features  rau.«t  be  accorded  to 
her  as  the  first  gleaner. 

Some  of  the  good  people  of  the  Mid- 
dle States,  and  a  portion  of  New  Eng- 
land, now  and  then,  humorously  sketch 
a  Yankee  teacher,  in  the  words  of  the 
quasi  proverb,  that  he  comes  up  fi'om 
tne  east  with  a  spelling-book  in  one 
hand,  and  a  halter  in  the  other,  prepar- 
ed for  either  extreme,  of  *^  teaching  a 
school,  or  stealing  a  horse."  This  was 
once  so  generally  true,  that  the  caustic 
saying  of  a  quiet  wit  embraced  the  ex- 
perience of  neighborhoods.  Beyond  the 
latitude  of  those  States,  the  equipment 
has  changed  in  appearance,  though  not  in 
reality.  Halters  are  exchanged  for  pat- 
ent medicines,  or  new  inventions.  With- 
in a  range  of  a  score  of  miles,  are  five 
Yankee  teachers,  now  the  heads  of  good 
schools,  formerly  the  hawkers  of  pills, 
lightning-rods,  tooth-ache  drops,  and 
various  syrups.  Laying  aside  their  peri- 
patetic Galenships,  they  assume  the  stole 
of  a  master,  and  dispute  the  palm  of  ency- 
clopsedio  knowledge  with  the  lawyer  and 
priest  of  the  vicinage.  Besides,  they 
t«ach  no  schools— nothing  less  than  an 
academy^  ye  shades  of  Attic  doctors. 
The  reply  of  BoswelPs  father,  the  Scotch 
"Laird  of  Auchnileck,"  to  an  inquirer 
was  printed:  "There's  nae  hope  for 
Jamie,  mon.  Jamie  is  gaen  clean  gyte. 
What  do  you  think,  mon  ?  He's  done 
wi'  Paoli — he's  off  wi'  the  land-louping 
scoundrel  of  a  Oorsican ;  and  whose  tail 
do  you  think  he  has  pinned  himself  to 
now,  mon?  A  dominie^  mon — an  anld 
dominie ;  he  keepit  a  schule,  and  oau'd 
it  an  aaiademy.  Old  Auchnileck  had 
an  eye  for  the  pretension  of  his  day,  and 


has  stamped  well  the  full-grown  humbug 
of  the  present — the  one  humbug  which 
overshadows  all  others  of  whatever  mar- 
vellous presumptions.  Schools  no  long- 
er exist  in  the  towns  and  villages,  rarely 
in  the  fields ;  academies  and  colleges 
supplant  them.  All  this  in  a  parenthe- 
sis. 

Finding  thai  a  magisterial  port  and 
learned  way  {)rocured  more  respect  and 
dollars  than  peddling  elixirs  and  pana- 
ceas, the  change  is  eftected  in  the  moult- 
ing of  a  snake.  Some  found  it  to  their 
pecuniary  advantage,  or  the  stepping- 
stone  to  sudden  competencies.  Others 
followed,  enticed  by  the  glittering  narra- 
tives of  teachers,  who  married  young 
heiresses,  or  witching  widows;  with 
much  land,  and  many  negroes.  The  ro- 
mance is  still  alluring  enough  to  draw 
yearly  its  supply  of  ready-made  teach- 
ers. Within  a  few  years  the  proverb 
above  has  become  acclimated  at  South- 
ern hearths;  so  that  the  reception  ofj 
Yankee  masters  is  on  the  wane. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  field  when 
your  informant  came  hither ;  a  change 
for  the  better  quality  of  instructors  was 
the  quotation  of  the  public  feeling,  and 
nothing  less  than  "  a  graduate"  was  re- 
.  ceived.  Yet  some  of  the  old  regime 
then  existed,  and  still  rule  the  benches. 
This  immigration,  in  spite  of  prejudice, 
was  in  many  things  much  the  best,  as 
far  as  conscientious  faithfulness  was  con- 
cerned. They  knew  the  "  spelling-book" 
and  taught  it ;  now  the  spelling-l^ook  is 
nearly  effete.  An  illustration;  a  few 
evenings  since,  one  of  New  England's 
originals,  half  actor,  half  tailor,  who  has 
wandered  hither,  under  the  half-spent 
force  communicated  to  him  by  his  pr/>- 
genitor  Ishmael,  became  excited  in  a 
conversation  with  the  installed  school- 
master, and  exclaimed —  "  I  reckon  I 
know  its  spelling  right;  look  in  Web- 
ster ;  Ihere  you'll  find  it — ^in  the  spelUn*- 
book — I  didn't  teach  school  three  months 
in  New  Orleans  for  nothin' — and  when 
I  quit,  I  was  a  dab  at  spelHn'." 

Would  that  more  of  both  instructors 
and  pupils  were  orthographical  "  dabs." 
For  reasonable  hope  might  then  be  enter- 
tained that  the  present  woeful  tortion  of 
the  alphabet  would  be  exchanged  for  a 
knowledge  of  English  letters,  at  least, 
superior  to  the  '*  elegant  extracta"  exhi* 
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bited  in  Datch  advertisements,  and  on 
the  signs  of  cross-roads  groceiies.  When 
the  present  generation  of  active  basi- 
ness  men  has  passed  away,  their  sons 
may  advance  with  capacities  better 
trained  to  estimate  the  curriculum  of  a 
choice  instruction.  Advancement  has 
been  made,  and  further  improvement  in 
the  attitude  of  the  general  understand- 
ing cannot  be  checked.  It  must  come, 
like  the  wave  climbing  to  the  breast  of 
the  cliff,  at  whose  foot  the  spray  of  the 
on-coming  waters  is  now  hardly  cast. 

This  half  prophesy  could  not  have 
been  uttered  years  ago,  as  the  writer 
lamentably  felt,  at  his  entrance  upon  the 
soil  of  Gkorgia.  I  had  been  placed  in 
school  for  years — ^long  enough  to  acquire, 
by  moderate  industry,  some  of  the  out- 
lines of  the  wide  fields  open  to  the  eye 
of  judgment  and  imagination ;  a  stubborn 
rust  of  habit  had  overgrown  the  body, 
and  seemingly  tended  to  the  inertness 
of  a  reading  life.  A  sudden  misfortune 
QB  suddenly  acted  upon,  wrested  me  from 
the  shadows  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  impelled  me  southward,  where  I 
expected  to  find  rolling  Savannahs 
instinct  with  majesty  and  quiet  power, 
but  where  were  found  neglected  fallow- 
gronncEs,  overlaid  with  pine-knots  and 
alive  with  lizards.  An  early  frost  had 
cut  short  the  hope  of  the  planter,  and 
laid  low  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  Geor- 
gian vegetation.  The  climate  seemed 
but  the  slow  fever  of  a  wasting  land. 
Its  mildness  was  a  contrast  to  the  repul- 
sive features  of  the  soil.  Imagination 
bad  formed  a  false  picture  of  perpetual 
blooms  and  the  never-ceasing  song  of 
birds — falsely ;  ay,  Juno  falsely,  he  only 
can  tell,  who  has  never  witnessed  the 
fierce  heats  of  noonday  suns  firing  the 
air  with  tropic  rays,  whose  vertical 
shafts  are  red-hot  arrows,  while  a  bas- 
tard simoom  sweeps  the  land.  How, 
then,  pan  even  a  blown  imagination 
reproduce  the  lithe  vine,  the  tangled 
sreen  of  the  thicket,  the  overheaped 
baskets  of  fiowers  wildly  thrown  by  the 
early  year  broad-cast  over  forest  and 
glade  ? 

Yivid  fancy  and  plastic  form  collect- 
ed the  shattered  beauty  of  the  Venus 
de  Medicis;  but,  when  Kature  drops 
withered  remains  in  Autumn^s  lap,  what 
spirit  shall  call  back  the  once  unchal- 
lenged grace  of  her  painting  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  skeleton,  save  the  revo- 
lution of  that  stem  god,  Time,  that  binds 
Nand  unbinds,  creates  and  destroys,  de- 
lighting in  the  change  and  interchange 


of  the  circle  of  things?  My  eager  ap- 
petil>e  for  novel  forms  of  natural  loveli- 
ness kecked  at  the  inferiority  of  the 
landscape  of  a  Southern  autumn,  to  the 
checkered  livery  of  the  Northern  dolr 
phin. 

Perhaps,  tliia  di.'jgust  was  increased  by 
the  ways  of  some  of  the  people  inhabit- 
ing the  red  hills  and  sandy  bottoms  of 
the  arable  lands.  Quere :  Reader,  ho'vtf 
would  the  fop  Pelham  or  Bean  Brum- 
mel  have  felt,  once  thrown  into  the 
society  of  Squire  Westerns  and  Commo- 
dore Trunnions  ?  Similarly,  in  manner, 
if  not  degree,  did  I  feel,  in  exchanging 
the  precise  and  select  demeanor  of 
teachers  for  the  ^naturally  fresh,  though 
seemingly  uncouth,  ways  of  planters. 
Like  many  others,  I  came  well  laden 
with  introductory  letters,  serviceable 
only  for  the  moment,  valuable  only  in 
forming  speaking  acquaintances,  as  the 
experience  of  many  will  testify.  As  the 
hunter  for  schools  passes  about  among 
the  people,  a  somewhat  intimate  know- 
ledge is  gained  of  the  habits  of  the^tnr- 
dy  landlol-ds.  My  first  essay  was  by  no 
means  encouraging.  The  resources  of 
introductions  being  exhausted,  and  with 
little  benefit,  I  determined  to  conceal  or 
not  exhibit  an  equally  large  bundle  of 
testimonials  of  capacity.  Well,  that  I 
did.  I  have  since  seen  some  ludicrous 
receptions  given  to  these  wordy  and 
cheap  papers  of  ability,  and  had  cause 
to  thank  prudence  in  this  matter. 

Throwing  these  into  a  corner  of  my 
trunk,  I  mounted  a  clay-bank  colored 
nag,  and  rode  to  the  hunt,  thinking  that 
fortune  would  smile  upon  the  first 
effort — that  the  attempt  would  be  of  a 
OsBsarean  type,  "  veni^  uidJi,  pici^  My 
visions  of  personal  importance  and  over- 
weening assumption  were  thoroughly 
dissipated  in  the  course  of  two  days. 
My  horse  proved  worse  than,  the  rodc- 
ing  horse  once  used^  as  a  penalty  for 
minor  felonies. 

This  mode  of  conveyance  for  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  was  novel  to  me,  and  the 
novelty  became  the  greater  as  observa- 
tion showed  it  to  be  a  general  custom. 
Light  vehicles  are  more  in  vogue  now, 
but  not  sufiicient  to  destroy  the  cus- 
tom. Every  one  has  his  horse,  like  the 
Arab,  however  poor  he  may  be,  even  if 
he  wants  the  Irishman's  more  service- 
able companion,  tlie  cow.  Has  the 
reader  ever  noticed  the  journey  of  Pe- 
verel  on  horseback  through  the  west  of 
England,  which  the  masterly  hand  of 
the  great  Scotch  novelist  has  illustrated 
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with  his  usual  fascinating  colors  of  na- 
tional customs.  If  he  has  been  lead  by 
his  ouriositj  in  this  matter,  he  will  be 
pleased  to  note  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  times  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  our  own  day  in  this  trivial  point. 
The  custom,  and  the  rate  of  daily  travel 
confined  to  an  easy  walk,  are  the  same — 
thus  oontinuhjg  a  journey  of  days  and 
weeks  in  the  unvarying  jog. 

My  day's  ride  ended  in  a  hamlet  call- 
ed the  "dark  corner,"  with  more  of 
tmth  than  poetry.  Morning  showed 
what  the  fatigue  of  the  previous  night 
had  hid  from  view — the  hotel — perhaps 
its  repute  in  the  vicinity  was  equal  to 
thdt  of  metropolitan  hotels,  or  those 
of  £Bfcshionable  watering-places.  My  at- 
tempts to  procure  a  scliool  were  limited 
to  a  few  inquiries — being  satisfied  with 
appearances,  often  worse  than  the  ac- 
tuality. 

Here  was  another  innovation  on  old 
ideas — the  day  being  Saturday,  divine 
worship  was  held  in  the  neighborhood 
on  this  and  the  succeeding  day.  Ac- 
cepting; the  invitation  of  the  landlord, 
with  others,  I  went  to  the  meeting- 
house, prompted  more  by  curiosity  than 
devotion.  The  results  of  inquiry  only 
quickened  curiosity. 

My  lot  was  in  the  midst  of  "Hard- 
Shell  Baptists."  This  term  "Hard- 
shell "  has  no  reference  to  political  divi- 
sions, whether  of  Northern,  Western, 
or  Southern  origin;  but  was  given  to 
the  denomination  because,  professing 
the  same  general  creed  as  other  Baptists, 
they  withhold  all  support  to  foreign 
evaugelical  missions,  against  which  they 
set  their  faces  like  flint.  They  are 
generally  very  plain  people,  indulging 
in  no  ostentation  or  luxury,  mostly  with 
moderate  means,  and  for  their  proverbial 
honesty  and  promptness  in  paying  debts 
may  be  called  the  Quakers  of  the  South. 
They  ape  no  style,  are  led  away  by  no 
fashions,  hate  all  popular  innovations 
upon  manners  and  beliefs,  and  esteem 
strong  common-sense,  unaided  by  dis- 
ciplinary instruction,  in  its  disconnected 
utterances,  as  superior  to  all  the  lumber 
of  books  and  graces  of  schools.  (Hence 
my  efforts  to  teach  were  rationally 
durable.) 

The  meeting-house,  whither  we  walk- 
ed, was  built  of  hewn  logs,  unceiled  and 
unplastered,  with  sliding  window-shut- 
.ters  of  plank,  having  long  benches 
placed,  as  in  a  school-room,  for  seats :  it 
was  situated  in  a  grove,  a  short  way 
from  the  hamlet,  near  a  pleasant  spring 


of  water.  Hither,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  came,  numerous  planters  with 
wives  on  piUions,  now  a  horse,  now  a 
mule  bearing  two  or  three  girls  or  boys  ' 
— ^none  coihing  in  light  wagons,  or  pro- 
vincially  "buggies." 

Honest,  ouiet,  and  cordial  greetings 
seemed  periectly  natural  to  them  all  as 
they,  met  in  groups,  intentionally  or  by 
accident,  as  by  second  nature,  under  the 
broad  trees.  Stranger  as  I  was,  I  yet 
received  the  cordial  grasp  and  the  con- 
versational coin  of  the  day.  After  the 
discussion  of  planting  interests  and  kin- 
dred topics  was  exhausted,  a  white- 
locked  father  stood  in  ^e  door,  and  , 
proclaimed — "  The  hour  for  service  is 
cum,  bretheren."  Instantly,  the  buzz 
and  laugh  outside  ceased,  there  was  a 
smoothing  of  hair,  cleansing  of  throats, 
brushing  of  clothes,  a  unanimous  start 
for  the  doors,  women  to  the  right  and 
men  to  the  left.  The  staid  members  of 
the  church  took  their  seats  near  the  pul- 
pit; others  in  regular  bench  platoons, 
according  to.  grade  and  age  of  piety  and 
years;  while  the  frolicsome  fell  back  in 
the  rear  seats,  behind  whom  were  the 
slaves.  When  once  within,  and  the  eyes 
were  cast  about,  the  interior  brings  to 
mind  the  quaint  conceit  of  old  G^rffe 
Chapman : —  ^ 

"  If  eyer  I  be  worth  a  house  again, 
ru  build  aU  inward ;  not  a  light  ihaU  ope 
The  common  out- way ;  no  expense ;  no  art, 
No  ornament,  no  door,  will  I  use  there ; 
But  raise  all  plain  and  rudely,  like  a  yamoire 
Against  the  &hM  society  of  men, 

V   That  still  batters 
All  reason  piece-meal,  and  for  earthly  greatness 
All  hearenly  comforts  rarifles  the  air, 
111  therefore  live  in  dark ;  and  all  my  llght^ 
Like  ancient  temples,  let  in  at  my  top.** 

The  Elizabethan  poet  was  a  "Hard- 
SheU  "  in  his  style  of  architecture — ^per- 
haps  a  little  more-  of  a  non-conformist 
than  his  modern  brothers.  However, 
the  present  house  seemed  more  suitable 
to  a  warm  climate  than  to  EnglisH 
dampness. 

If  the  "  Hards" — or  as  they  designate 
themselves,  the  Primitive  Baptist8--Hdis- 
oard  all  daim  to  fEishion  in  other  mat- 
ters, as  sincerely  as  in  th^  conduct  of 
"service,"  there  seems  to  be  no  place 
for  future  in-break  upon  the  idiosyncra- 
cy  of  the  sect.  How  the  patriarchs  re- 
gulated antediluvian  worwip,  in  their 
wide  pasture-lands,  may  be  a  mooted 
question  among  Biblical  /antiquarians; 
yet  ooi\jeoture  might  receive  some  hints 
touching  the  question,  among  the  mod- 
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ern  worsbippera  in  the  woods.  Form 
consists  in  the  want  of  all  forms ;  cere- 
mony is  only  a  traditional  tule  to  follow 
genera]  impulse.  The  fasliionable  choirs 
of  cathedrals,  the  stiff  routine  of  a  vil- 
lage band  of  singers,  or  the  fire-side 
•  songs  by  family  voices,  differ  from  the 
ragged  surges  of  forest  airs,  ebbing  and 
flowing  with  individual  csprice,  mono- 
tone, quaver,  slide,  slip  and  burst,  in  the 
same  degree,  manner,  spirit,  and  origin- 
ality, as  JuUien's  orchestral  triumphs 
differ  from  the  banjo  tunes  of  a  negro, 
in  the  back  room  of  a  "  piney- woods'' 
grocery.  Bob  Acres  would  describe 
them  as  perfect  "  masters  and  mistresses 
of  flat  and  sharp,  squallante,  rnmblante, 
and  quiverante." 

Thus  far,  as  being  but  a  poor  singer, 
my  judgment  was  liable  to  err;  in  the 
remainder,  this  deponent  wishes  to  be 
understood  as  conforming  to  historic  ac- 
curacy.   After    the  songii,   expectation 

labored  through  a  deep  silence  of 

minutes  for  the  uprising  of  the  preacher. 
He  uprose — ^a  man  of  hard  aspect,  a 
covenanter  in  blood  and  deed,  not  a  mark 
on  him  of  silken  orthodoxy,  but  clad  in 
home-spun,  hybrid  cut,  between  the  full 
Quaker  dress,  and  the  sportsman's  round- 
about. His  locks  were  trimmed  like  the 
Puritans,  who  used  to  out  their  hair 
along  the  rim  of  a  basin  turned  over 
their  heads ;  his  low  projecting  forehead 
hung  down  on  a  large  flat  nose,  nearly 
concealing  the  eyes  beneath  a  shag  of 
brows ;  a  close  shaven  chin  was  dappled 
with  the  blue  roots  of  a  veteran  beard ; 
around  the  neck  a  cavernous  stock,  into 
which  at  times  the  chin  sunk  like  a  log 
swaying  in  deep  waters;  his  narrow 
shoulders  jerked,  his  long  arms  became 
violently  excited,  and  twirled  around 
and  around  in  the  loud  parts  of  his  ser- 
mon. Excitability  no  one  would  expect, 
who  saw  him' stand  peering  over  tlie 
seats,  then  contracted  in  a  stolid  mood, 
^  and  predestinated  hump,  not  deigning  to 
'  speak,  hardly  to  move,  save  the  rolling 
eyes.  Suspense  was  braken  by  an  asth- 
matic note;  he  rasped  his  throat  with 
another  phlegmatic  retch,  raised  the 
book  high  in  the  long  arms,  took  a  long 
look  around — ^and  laid  the  Bible  down. 
He  placed  the  handkerchief,  which  is 
usually  esteemed  the  peculiar  banner  of 
the  priesthood,  under  the  lid.  The 
preacher  rested  his  arms  on  the  desk, 
and  breathed  audibly.  The  chin  fell 
within  the  rim  of  the  open-mouthed 
stock.  Again  he  stood  erect,  took  out  a 
purse,  laid  a  bit  of  money  on  the  desk, 


and  paused;  again  lifted  np  tlie  book, 
read  two  verses  from  the  Testament,  re- 
placed the  book,  wiped  his  mouth,  and 
replaced  the  handkerchief  in  tlie  conse- 
crated spot,  and  spoke : 

"  Breetliereen,  I  came  to  this  text  in  a 
singular  way — I  detarmined  that  I'd  take 
hold  of  no  text  that  didn't  take  hold  of 
me — I  read  one  text,  and  it  didn't  tako 
hold  of  me ;  I  read  another,  and  it  didn\ 
and  so  on  and  on,  till  I  cum  to  the 
twelfth^  and  as  it  didn't  take  hold  of  roe, 
eo  I  took  hold  qf  it.  Here  it  is,  in  the 
good  book.  Now,  breethereen,  do  ye  read 
yer  Bibles  ?  I  want  to  see  how  many 
knows  where  them  verses  is  found. 
Now,  I'll  bet  this  here  dime"  (showing 
the  silver  coin  in  the  tips  of  his  fingerb) 
"  none  here  kin  tell  me  where  them  ver- 
ses is  found" — and  the  venerable  preadi- 
er  clenched  the  bet  against  the  house, 
by  a  blow  on  the  desk  that  would  have 
felled  an  ox. 

Does  the  reader  need  any  comment 
other  than  his  own  manufacture?  Make 
no  illicit  comparisons;  comparisons  have 
no  place  in  such  emergencies;  wonder 
alone  locks  the  senses  in  a  pulseless, 
breathless  rest.  There  is  no  buzz  or 
mark  of  astonishment  exhibited  by  the 
audience,  other  than  the  ordinary  turn 
of  tlie  head.  All  seemed  right;  yet  they 
looked  as  though  they  hoped  some  one 
would  name  the  text  rightly.  The  look 
showed  nothing  but  a  curiosity  as  to  who 
would  be  the  luciiy  one  that  could  up- 
hold the  claim  of  '*  Hard  Shells,"  touch- 
ing their  familiarity  with  the  Bible.  It 
was  a  challenge  from  the  clergy  to  the 
laity.  Would,  could  any  dear  brother 
or  sister  meet  the  preacher  on  his  own 
ground?  Curiosity  began  to  slacken,  to 
waver,  became  uncertain,  finally  came 
doubt,  settling  down  into  defeat.  The 
preacher  had  the  day,  and  in  triumphant 
note  would  berate  them  for  slothfulness, 
and  send  them  home  stung  with  his  sar- 
casm. Hope  was  gone,  •  when  a  lank, 
bony  frame  rose  near  the  de^k,  buttoned 
np  a  blue  over-all,  that  fell  to  his  feet, 
and  shrugged  his  angular  shoulders. 
After  all  eyes  were  centered  on  him,  he 
turned  up  his  face  to  the  preacher,  and 
said,  ^^  Brother,  it  is  a  small  bet,  but  I 
never  let  'ew  pass  ;"  he  referred  the  pas- 
sage correctly,  and  sat  down.  "The 
money's  yonrn." 

The  preacher  had  met  his  match,  and 
carried  away  no  flag  of  triumph.  Tho 
sermon  which  followed,  was  spoken 
languidly — energy,  life,  pointed  and  pert, 
were  fled — ^the  repulse  given  by  the  lay 
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brother  to  the  clergy,  had  broken  the 
charm  of  tlie  preacher's  speech — his 
brain  was  pressed  down  with  the  incu- 
bus of  chagrin.  The  war-note  was 
changed  for  the  evening  hymn;  the 
bugle  gave  place  to  the  shepherd's  pipe. 
The  sermon  closed;  th^  announcement 
was  given  out  that  the  ^^  ordinance  of 
feet-washin'  'ud  take  place"  on  the  mor- 
row, in  connection  with  the  administra-- 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Sapper.  What  ?  Did 
I  hear  aright  ?  Feet- washing  ? — ^what 
did  it  mean  ?  Silence  again  was  the  best 
resort,  through  fear  of  exposing  myself 
to  laughter,  by  inquiring  into  the  matter, 
or  cox^essing  to  a  scoffing  spirit  if  found 
in  error.  My  perplexity  was  broken  by 
a  short  discussion  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  during  which  a  "Hard"  quoted  the 
passages  of  "  Scripter,"  taken  as  authority 
by  the  sect,  for  the  institution  and  per- 
formance of  public  "  feet-washing,"  as  a 
religious  rite. 

Here  was  an  episode  in  a  school-mas- 
ter's life,  unforeseen  by  Henry  Brougham, 
when  he  sent  the  pedagogue  ^^  abroad ;" 
for  which,  perhaps,  the  great  reformer  is 
unaccountable,  as  the  rite  is  out  of  the 
establishment,  and  would  be  looked  upon 
by  High  or  Low  Church  with  the  eame 
amazement  as  the  old  Roman  Flamens 
portrayed,  when  told  of  the  barbarous 
ritual  of  interior  Germany. 

On  next  day,  the  concourse  of  people 
at  the  "  meetin'  house  "  was  larger  than 
the  day  before.  A  new  brother  was 
expected  to  hold  forth,  causing  some 
little  bustle.  His  sermon,  when  begun, 
was  original  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt.  His  object  seemed  to  be  to 
delineate  some  of  the  proprieties  of 
familiar  intercourse,  and  check  such  of 
the  practices  as  were  unauthorized  by 
"Hard  Shell"  usage.  Several  of  the 
popular  reforms  and  associations  were 
bluntly  rebuffed,  or  scouted  as  "in  folly 
ripe  and  reason  rotten."  Maine  Liquor 
Law  was  not  then  known  as  a  political 
measure ;  yet  the  same  ultimate  end  was 
foreshadowed  by  Temperance  Societies 
and  Sons  of  Temperance;  this  was 
enough  for  the  spirit  of  the  speaker,  who 
levelled  his  heaviest  guns  against  their 
batteries  and  felt  himself  successful  in 
planting  some  stunning  blows.  He  was 
a  prose  Anacreon  in  his  adherence  to 
^  Bacchus,  as  a  duty  in  acknowledging 
]  the  good  things  of  the  world,  by  a  mode- 
i,  rate  use,  reproving  their  abuse,  keeping 
f  the  golden  mean  and  avoiding  all  ex- 
•  tremes.  Excess  and  Tee-totalism  were 
his  Scylla  and  Oharybdis.    To  show  that 


he  was  within  the  pale  of  the  "  Primi- 
tives "  in  this  matter,  he  narrated  a  case 
of  discipline,  in  which  Brother  Dupeasy 
had  been  reproved  by  the  church  for 
over-indulgence  in  peach-brandy;  and 
upon  the  assertion  of  Brother  Dupeasy 
that  he  would  never  touch  another  drop 
so  long  as  he  lived,  he  was  again  reproved 
tor  rejecting  the  manifest  gifts  of  mercy, 
and,  moreover,  the  brother  was  ordered 
•  to  continue  his  occasional  glass  but  never 
to  be  overcome  by  the  use.  "  That's  the 
Primitive  dectrine,is'nt  it  breetheren?" — 
a  nodding  of  heads  and  bonnets  on 
right  and  left  fortified  the  worthy  laborer 
in  his  exposition  of  tenets. 

The  General  Mission  spirit  was  slightly 
touched,  as  being  a  subject  of  too  much 
magnitude  to  be  embraced  in  a  single 
sermon ;  still  there  was  promised  a  future 
hour  of  reckoning  against  this  Gorgon 
of  Hydras. 

As  a  final  shifting  of  pulpit  light, 
notice  was  taken  of  colloquial  expres- 
sions, by  this 'censor  of  public  morals; 
in  his  appeals  to  the  congregation  for 
confirmations  of  his  positions,  he  fre- 
quently turned  to  his  associate  in  the 
desk,  who  sat  behind  him,  and  asked  if 
such  and  such  an  assertion  was  not  true — 
and  was  uniformly  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  His  objurgations  were  most- 
ly hurled  towards  idle  words,  cant  forms 
of  speech  and  popular  slang:  he  was 
distressed  in  this  matter,  and  labored 
loudly,  dogmatically,  and  hotly,  for 
thorough  reform  in  these  particulars. 
There  was  room  for  complaint^  as  Ms 
reception  exhibited; 

"  Breethereeu,  it  won't  do,  this  talk 
ain't  primitive ;  we  must  give  up  them 
worldly  remarks — ^must  we  not  brother  ? 
must  we  not  sister?"  Tiie  appeal  direct 
was  answered  by  a  favoring  nod  from 
said  brother  and  said  sister.  "  Yes  sir-ee 
<and  no  sir-ee  is  slang  terms  and  is  for- 
bidden. I  don't  like  'em,  nor  no  brother 
don't  like  'em;  they  despise  'em — ^they 
jeest  'bhor  'em,  kind  o*  naturally  (and 
wheeling  to  his  clerical  brother  in  the 
back  of  the  pulpit,  exclaimed) — ^I'm  de- 
tarmined  to  set  my  face  agin  'em,  now 
and  for  ever,  like  them  brothers  and 
sisters,  ain't  you  brother?" 

"Yes  sir-ce,  boss  I"  replied  the  trip- 
ping divine.  There  was  need  of  "line 
npon  line,"  &c.,  to  such  a  waiting 
people.  ' 

Exhortation  finished  the  exercise; 
then  followed  an  actual  general  washing 
of  feet^  by  the  members  of  the  church; 
&e  women  occupying  one  side,  behind 
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a  screen;  the  men  openly  and  boldly 
presenting  themselves  fur  cleansing. 
They  advanced  in  couples ;  one  took  his 
seat  and  bared  his  foot  and  leg  to  the 
knee,  while  the  other  laying  aside  his 
coat,  girdinff  himself  with  a  towel, 
kneeled  at  the  basin  and  washed  and 
wiped  the  ready  member;  oflSces  were 
then  exchanged,  the  couple  retired,  and 
another  brace  of  the  unwashed  came  up 
to  the  water.  Four  or  more  couples 
were  busy  together— exhorting  each 
other  with  good  counsel,  and  flattering 
unction,  familiarly  quoting  the  words  of 
"Brother  Peter  and  Brother  Paul." 
Day's  worship  being  closed,  all  went 
homeward,  the  young  pairing  off  in 
couples  through  the  woods. 
My  object  in  yisiting  this  region  was 


fruitless  in  direct  benefit,  but  indirectly 
of  much  iastruction  and  a  little  new  in- 
sight into  human  nature.  My  attention 
was  called  the  next  day  to  a  "  notice " 
stuck  up  with  wafers  on  the  walls  of  the 
piazza.  Ye  great  national  educators  and 
Smithsonian  Rectors,  read : 

"WANTED, 

**A  teaeher  with  a  family,  whose  serrlceB  are  worth 
500  dt)llar8  a  year.  Come  and  you  will  be  as  a  Hght 
in  a  shining  land.  Oar  county  contains  over  1000 
adults  who  do  not  know  their  alphabet.  Qome  and 
we  trust  a  halo  of  success  will  crown  your  efforts. 
We  appeal  to  the  ladies  of for  assistance.** 

"Our  county"  was  in  my  ronte; 
thither  I  went,  and  may  possibly  detul 
hereafter  its  inddents,  if  Uiese  "  jHreeent 
presentments  "  please. 


A   WATER   STUDY. 
Ohiare,  Arescbe  e  dold  aeque.— P^CrorcA. 


HANS  tucked  in  the  last  edge  of  the 
blanket,  placed  a  rod  slant  against 
the  wall,  to  support  a  copy  of  *'  The 
Times,"  which,  like  a  head  tent,  kept  the 
flies  and  the  sun  from  my  eyes,  and  then 
left  me  for  two^  hours,  like  one  of  the 
swathed  effigies  on  a  cathedral  monu- 
ment. I  was  packed — arms  bound  to 
my  sides,  feet  wrapped  together,  a  pile 
of  fabrics  rising  ten  inches  from  my 
chest,  and  a  wet  sheet  clinging  to  my 
skin ;  thus  made  statuesque,  and  vision 
itself  shut  in  by  the  paper  canopy  not 
an  ell  from  my  nose,  there  was  clearly 
but  two  things  for  a  patient  man  to  do- 
sleep  or  think.  I  did  both,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  vinited  and  the  alternate  pro- 
cess, was  a  dream  of  water,  its  wonders 
and  blessings,  which  rendered  me,  for 
the  first  time,  really  conscious  of  the  ex- 
tent and  the  degree  of  my  obligations, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  economical,  to 
that  unappreciated  element.  As  it  oozed 
in  and  out  of  every  pore,  sounded  in  the 
adjacent  douche^  dripped  as  the  incubat- 
ing philosophers  of  the  sitz-baths  rose 
up  near  by, — presenting  itself  thus  to 
the  senses  as  a  great  healing  agent,  I 
mused  of  its  virtues,  its  history,  and  its 
power :  follow,  gentle  reader,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  water  study,  become  aquatic 
awhile ;  lose  thyself  in  water  as  a  gold- 


fish in  his  teeming  globe,  and  submit  thy 
fancy  to  the  sceptre  of  Aquarius. 

Enshrined  in  water,  let  us  meditate  its 
office,  recall  our  walks  by  rivers,  and  our 
sensations'  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  oar 
vigils  on  cliff  and  strand,  with  a  bound- 
less seaward  landscape,  the  mystery  of 
the  tides,  the  fable  of  Arethusa,  the 
enormous  leviathan,  and  tiny  nautilus, 
the  luxury  of  a  glass  of  iced  Oroton, 
and,  what  Mrs.  Kerable  calls  ^^ablution- 
ary  privileges."  Water ! — it  overflowed 
the  primeval  world ;  its  sublimest  altar 
is  the  goal  of  pilgrims  on  this  continent ; 
it  constitutes  three-quarters  of  the  globe ; 
to  tunnel  and  bridge  it,  is  the  highest  art 
of  engineer  and  architect;  its  natural 
direction  ordains  the  first  paths  of  man- 
kind, and  the  course  of  empire ;  thrown 
on  the  strained  ropes  that  at  Bome  failed 
to  bring  the  precious  obelisk  to.  its  base, 
the  quivering  mass  of  Egyptian  granite 
settled  at  once,  amid  the  breathless  ex- 
pectancy of  thousands.  How  like  a  con- 
scious thing  of  beauty  it  sparkles,  winds, 
foams,  whirls,  dances,  leaps,  nestles  and 
rushes  in  the  rapids  of  Niagara  I  To 
wander  along  them  and  gaze  down  from 
the  bridge  upon  that  evolution  of  water, 
and  stand  in  the  tower,  between  the  two 
great  cataracts,  or  to  track  the  rocky 
gorge  at  Trenton,  and  watch  the  ambor 
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sweep  of  that  seqaestered  torrent,  is  to 
partake  the  revel  of  the  waters,  in  all 
their  freedom,  life,  grace,  music  and  mo- 
tion, as  if  thej^  proclaimed  in  the  tri- 
umphant beauty  of  a  festival,  the  vast- 
ness  of  their  use,  and  the  glory  of  their 
nature.  ■ 

In  fancy  I  abandoned  myself  to  the 
world  of  waters ;  now  they  rose  before 
me  from  "  old  Ocean's  grey  and  melan- 
choly waste,"  in  the  form  of  a  lofty 
waterspout,  and  uQW-floated  like  battle- 
ments of  crystal,  as  enormous  icebergs ; 
one  moment  I  heard  the  pattering  of  a 
shower,  musical  on  the  roo^  and  the 
next,  breasted  the  waves  on  a  favorite 
beach,  ^^  laid  my  hand  upon  their  nmne'' 
with  delight,  and  saw  the  south  wind 
tear  diamonds  from  their  ^*  fringe  of 
spray ;"  the  prolonged  roll  of  the  Pacific 
waves,  like  a  mysterious  anthem,  rose 
on  the  gale,  and  the  sweet  gurgle  of  the 
summer  tide  lapsing  from  a  pebbly  shore, 
soothed  my  reverie ;  I  looked  up  to  an 
emerald  wall  crowned  with  a  melting 
border  of  snow,  as  the  sea  was  "  scooped 
to  its  briny  springs,"  and  gazed  far 
down  into  the  pellucid  depths  of  a  lake, 
upon  its  floor  of  brightly  tinted  stones, 
where  the  speckled  tortoise  slept,  and 
watched  the  pearly  cones  of  lilies  grace- 
fully sway  on  its  unruffled  surface :  phos- 
phorescent ^eams  played,  in  my  vision, 
along  the  wake  of  a  noble  ship,  and  the 
maelstroom  whirled,  with  dizzy  velocity, 
round  a  spiral  centre ;  I  remembered  the. 
roshing  of  the  Arno  at  midnight,  in 
springy  aad  sailed  again  beside  the  fair 
shores  of  Como ;  I  stood  once  more,  on 
an  autumnal  evening,  amid  the  woods 
of  Terni,  where  the  White  cascades  leap 
down  an  umbrageous  precipice;  and  I 
beheld  the  sunset  flush  deepen  and 
spread  ovei-  Lake  Ontario,  until  it  be- 
came a  vast  and  "perfect  chrysolite." 
The  music,  and  the  vision  of  beautiful 
and  limitless  waters  filled  the  ear  of 
imagination  and  the  eye  of  memory. 
From  "fell  Charybdis"  to  Rebecca  at 
the  Well,  and  from  the  "still  vext 
Beermootbes"  to  the  animalcule  in  a 
rain-drop,  I  considered  the  varied  force 
and  minute  still  life  of  water ;  its  mira- 
coloos  adaptation  to  life — in  its  colorless 
and  unodorous  quaUty — thus  free  from 
all  satiating  taint — its  cooling  property — 
its  solvent  power — ^how  it  paints  the 
rock  and  tree  by  oxydation,  by  what 
slow  gradations  it  shapes  the  beach  into 
symmetrical  curves  and  jags  the  face  of 
the  cliff — the  varied  music  and  tumult  of 
its  fall,  as  Southej  describes  it  at  Lodore ; 
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the  wonders  of  its  law  and*  history,  as 
unfolded  by  Humboldt — ^its  evanescent 
charms,  as  tinted  on  the  sunset  sky ! 

How  clear  and  attractive  in  the  remi- 
niscence of  travel  I  A  mountain  whose 
base  we  have  skirted,  a  meadow  or  forest 
we  have  observed  in  the  panorama  of 
foreign  scenery,  may  have  left  no  dis- 
tinct image ;  but  the  shores  beside  whicli 
we  have  lingered,  the  cascade  we  have 
turned  aside  to  gaze  upon,  and  the  foun- 
tain that  murmured  in  the  square  through 
which  we  daily  passed,  are  intimately 
associated  with  local  experience.  Our 
first  sunset  at  Geneva  is  never  recalled 
without  her  blue  lake,  whereon  Rousseau 
and  Byron  rocked ;  Florence  reappears, 
as  seen  in  our  walks  by  the  Arno ;  and 
Rome  dreamed  o^  with  her  silent  ruins 
made  cheerful  by  the  gleam  of  Trevi  and 
the  yellow  Tiber.  The  one  characteristio 
phenomenon  at  St.  Petersburgh  is  tho 
breaking  up  of  the  Neva.  The  grand  line 
of  demarcation  in  the  student,  and  the 
metropolitan  life  of  Paris,  is  the  Seine. 
The  banks  of  the  Jordan  is  the  goal  of 
the  modem  traveller  as  well  as  of  the 
ancient  pilgrim,  and  the  Gulf  Stream 
the  mysterious  by-way  of  the  sea;  a 
swim  in  the  Adriatic,  and  the  return  to 
St.  Mark^s  piazza  in  a  gondola,  at  twi- 
light, stamps  Italy  in  romantic  hues  on 
the  memory.  To  cross  the  English  Chan- 
nel is  the  most  magical  of  transitions; 
and  in  the  lovely  fields  around  Lake 
Thrasymene,  Hannibal  becomes  real  to 
our  fancy ;  we  cease  to  wonder  at  Egyp- 
tian idolatry  as  we  navigate  the  Nile; 
Iceland  is  memorable  as  the  land  of 
geysers,  and  the  colors  of  the  Red  Sea 
tint  oriental  recollections;  to  meet  the 
Mediterranean  again  at  Terracina  is  like 
a  greeting  from  home ;  and  the  Bay  of 
Naples  survives  the  impression  of  the  city 
itsdf.    Water  is  a  talisman  of  memory. 

Strange  contrariety,  methought,  in 
this  universal  element— bearing  health 
on  its  wings  when  alive,  and  breeding 
fever  when  stagnant — the  most  salu- 
brious and  welcome  of  nourishment,  yet 
shunned  as  poison  by  our  distempered 
blood ;  a  revel  and  a  horror — ^hydropan 
thy  and  hydrophobia,  the  most  sanative 
product  of  nature,  and,  to  our  diseased 
nerves,  the  most  repulsive :  in  the  ocean, 
the  galvanic  battery  of  the  wiwld,  dis- 
pensing vitality,  ana  in  the  fen  exhaling 
the  seeds  of  death ;  a  terrific  engine  of 
destruction  in  the  avalanche,  and  a  gen- 
tle minister  of  life  in  the  dew  drop ;  a 
sign  of  hope  in  the  rainbow,  and  of 
vicissitude  in  the  freshet ;  the  pledge  of 
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humanity  in  a  tear,  and  of  Divine 
power  in  a  torrent. 

Water,  of  all  scenic  materials,  has  the 
greatest  incidental  effect:  how  the  Golden 
Horn  lends  beanty  to  the  minarets  and 
cypresses  of  Stamboul ;  and  the  crescent- 
shaped  bay  of  Messina  glitters,  at  mid- 
night, with  the  flitting  torches  of  the 
boatman  in  pursnit  of  the  sword-fish : 
well  did  the  aborigines  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi name  their  favorite  cascade 
"the  laughing  water,"  for  its  white 
gleam  and  cheerful  flash  rings  through 
the  trees  like  an  hilarity  of  nature. 
What  scene  can  be  imagined  more  poet- 
ically eloquent  of  Shakespeare,  than  the 
sight  of  the  Avon  from  one  of  the  an- 
tique oriel  windows  of  Warwick  Oastle 
— gliding  under  majestic  elms,  through 
a  green  lawn,  with  a  pair  of  stately 
white  swans  on  its  bosom?  To  sit  in 
tlie  ivy-clad  grotto,  and  hear  the  tink- 
ling rill  of  Egeria^B  fount,  is  to  catch  the 
very  spirit  of  mythological  grace.  What 
a  noble  phase  in  architecture  is  the 
bridge ;  those  aerial  curves,  with  mossy 
escutcheons,  that  span  the  Arno;  that 
open,  dizzy,  and  wire-hung  structure 
that  joins  the  cliffs  of  Niagara  River ; 
and  that  closed  one  of  marble  over 
which  the  Venetian  prisoners  passed  to 
a  mysterious  death — ^how  do  they  haunt 
the  imagination,  flrm  and  massive, 
graceful  and  symbolic — with  the  stream 
rushing  onward,  or  idly  creeping  below  1 

The  face  of  the  land  is  subject  to 
innumerable  vicissitudes,  but  the  larger 
water-courses  identify  historical  locali- 
ties, and  are  consecrated  by  the  fame  of 
bards  and  heroes.  By  the  waters  of 
Babylon  the  exiles  sat  down  and  wept. 
The  Moorish  fountains  at  Granada 
seem  to  mourn  the  exodus  of  those  who 
once  slept  to  their  lulling  music:  a  Tuscan 
eontcidina^  with  well-poised  urn,  tracking 
a  mountain  path  at  sunset,  is  the  most 
effective  figure  in  an  Italian  landscape ; 
and  the  old  sculptors  appealed  to  uni- 
versal associations  when  they  repre- 
sented the  goddess  of  beauty  entering 
or  emergmg  from  the  bath.  No  smaU 
part  of  the  contemplative  zest  which  old 
Walton  found  in  angling,  comes  from  the 
placid  or  rippling  stream,  that  to  the 
sensitive  ear,  "makes  music  with  the 
enamelled  stones."  Sydney  Smith  in- 
dicated the  irrepressible  mobility  of 
water  when,  apologizing  for  the^pro- 
k>nged  critical  dissection  of  a  shallow 
radical,  he  said  that  often  the  capacity 


to  do  mischief,  was  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  intellectual  gifts;  as  "in  a  country 
surrounded  by  dykes,  a  rat  may  inun- 
date a  province." 

There  is  a  philosophy  in  the  charms 
and  the  laws  of  this  element^  would  we 
but  discern  it.  "  What,"  asks  a  specu- 
lative writer,  "are  quickness,  concep- 
tion and  imagination,  but  the  fluids  of 
the  mind?  regard  them  at  work  and 
you  can  bring  them  under  no  other 
analogy.  They  stir  the  old  hard  world, 
and  permeate  all  things,  and  like  ner- 
vous fluids,  are  present  in  a  moment 
where  their  mission  is,  with  the  power 
of  arranging  and  tfa^  quickening  virtue 
that  they  have  received  in  the  fountains 
of  thought.'"*  The  co-existent  mobility, 
resistance,  and  pressure  of  water,  its 
capacity  of  infinite  diffusion,  its  trans- 
parency, and  the  facility  with  which  it 
reflects  opaque  objects,  and  receives  the 
color  of  what  surrounds  or  overcanopies 
it — its  diversity  of  movement,  relation  to 
light,  to  animal  and  vegetable  existence, 
to  scenery,  to  air,  to  cold  and  heat,  to 
mechanics  and  to  human  associations, 
include  a  world  of  science.  In  the 
waterfall  and  the  billow  it  seems  a  con- 
scious being ;  and,  in  vast  repose,  what  a 
latent  power  broods  over  it  I  The  beck, 
the  tarn,  ihejiumare,  the  well,  the  surf, 
the  rain  drop,  and  the  frozen  lake,  have 
each  their  peculiar  significance,  use  and 
beauty.  Mark  the  birds,  and  the  fish 
that  dwell  in  water,  the  moss,  lichens,  or 
lilies  that  cling  to  its  basins.  The  hip- 
popotamus, the  beaver  and  the  muskrat 
that  plunge  and  wallow  in  its  depths, 
and  the  insects  that  skim  its  surface,  sug- 
gest that,  even  in  the  sphere  of  animal 
economy  it  includes,  is  a  boundless  va- 
riety ;  while  the  coral  reef,  the  amber  and 
agate,  papyrus  and  rushes  nourished  in 
its  bosom  or  found  in  its  path,  reveal  yet 
another  of  its  phases  in  the  economy  of 
nature. 

The  mere  names  of  rivers  unfold  a 
history.  The  romance  X>f  Spain  whis- 
pers in  the  murmur  of  the  Guadelquiver 
and  the  Tagus ;  the  Rhine  is  legendary, 
the  Tiber  consecrated  by  Roman  poeta, 
the  Jordan  by  religious  faith,  the  (ranges 
by  superstition,  the  Euphrates  by  Para- 
dise, the  Nile  by  ancient  civilization,  the 
lUyssusby  Grecian  genius,  the  Mississippi 
by  the  hope  of  nations,  the  Sacramento 
by  gold,  the  Niger  by  mystery,  the  Isis 
by  academic  fame,  the  St.  Lawrence  by 
islands,   the  Amazon  by  natural  gran- 
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dear,  the  Arno  by  the  revival  of  Art,  and 
the  Potomac  by  the  ashes  of  Washing- 
ton. Thus,  from  the  familiar  Cam, 
\rhere  boat-raoiug  English  students  exer- 
cise, to  the'^^continnous  woods  where 
rolls  the  Oregon,"  rivers  have  their  dis- 
tinctive ohai-aoter  and  associations  in 
chronicle,  song  and  human  love.  ' 

If  imagination  is  bewildered  in  mus- 
ing of  the  beauty  of  water,  reason  is 
exhausted  in  the  attempt  to  realize  its 
use.  As  a  mechanical  power  it  is  the 
primitive  means  of  human  communica- 
tion ;  the  social  destiny  of  the  earth  is 
regulated  by  its  distribution..  That 
one  fact,  says  Guyot,  makes  all  the 
vast  diversity  between  Europe  and 
Africa — the  continent  accessible  by  innu- 
merable rivers  and  an.  indented"  coast, 
and  the  one  reached  by  an  ocean  bounded 
with  leagues  of  desert.  The  physical  cir- 
cumstances that  rendered  North  Ameri- 
ca a  mighty  power  among  the  nations, 
and  originated  its  unprecedented  develop- 
ment, is  the  extent  and  connection  of  its 
many  waters,  over  which  floated  the 
batteaux  of  the  early  explorers.  Imagine 
the  Mi:<sissippi  and  tlie  great  lakes 
extinct,  and  how  many  generations 
would  have  come  and  gone,  ere  coloniza- 
tion triumphed  in  the  boundless  inland 
valleys:  married  by  so  many  natural 
channels  to  the  Atlantic,  nature  herself 
lured  the  bold  adventurers  into  the  heart 
of  an  nntracked  wilderness,  and  emigra- 
tion followed  the  course  of  jn^estic 
8trea|ms.  Even  this  grand  function  of 
guiding  civilization  is  secondary  to  the 
latent  utility  of  the  crystal  element.  It 
not  only  opens  a  pathway  through  the 
universe,  but  is  itself  the  greatest  of 
motive  powers,  and  from  a  passive  me- 
dium is  transformed  by  science  into 
wings  that  never  droop,  and  of  incalcu- 
lable celerity.  By  an  inevitable  law, 
when  compressed,  it  gives  birth  to  mo- 
tion adequate  to  all  the  functions  ever 
achieved  by  human  will  and  muscle; 
and  ethereal ized  it  impels  over  land  and 
sea  the  burdens  and  the  pilgrims  of  the 
world ;  locked  in  havens,  it  holds  fleets 
in  security ;  dammed  in  sluices,  it  grinds, 
pumps,  saws,  lifts,  drives,  moulds,  and 
enacis  every  mechanical  oflElce;  let  into 
pipes  and  arches,  it  distributes  refresh- 
ment and  nutrition  to  populous  cities; 
drawn  into  the  veins  of  plants,  and  held 
suspended  in  upper  air,  it  keeps  alive 
vegetation ;  blended  witli  the  soil,  it  dis- 
solves the  sanitive  minerals  that  bring 
health  to  the  frame ;  borne  on  the  cur- 
rents of  the  winds,  it  cools  the  fervid 
beats  of  summer,  and  tempers  the  keen 


blasts  of  winter ;  set  free  from  material 
substances,  it  evolves  the  most  economi- 
cal artidcial  light;  infinitely  dissolved  in 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  a  vital  quality  of 
every  breath  we  inhale;  condensed  by 
the  shades  of  night,  it  hangs  on  every 
blade  of  grass  jeweled  dew-drops ;  and 
quivering  in  the  solar  ray,  it  spans  like 
a  celestial  bridge  the  space  between  earth 
and  sky  with  a  bow  where  floats  every 
tint  of  color.  Thus  the  mill  whose 
dripping  wheel  prepares  the  villager's 
daily  bread,  the  fragmentary  arches  that 
span  the  desolate  campagna,  the  wreaths 
of  pearly  vapor  that  gush  from  the  pant- 
ing locomotive,  the  shower  that  makes 
each  drooping  leaf  expand,  the  gaseous 
cup  whose  draught  rejuvenates  the  in- 
valid, the  flame  that  makes  bright  the 
crowded  street,  the  humid  inhalation 
that  revives  the  life  of  the  sleeping  in- 
fant, the  gem  that  sparkles  at  sunrise  on 
tree  and  herbage,  and  the  rainbow  that 
smiles  above  the  del  age — all  proclaim 
that  water  is  the  peerless  vassal  of  man 
and  nature. 

How  is  it  consecrated  to  human  love  and 
woe,  and  divine  associations  I — sprinkled 
on  the  brow  as  the  emblem  of  baptism, 
it  exudes  thence  as  the  sign  of  toilsome 
doom ;  into  its  cold  embrace  sinks  the 
despairing  suicide,  and  plunges  the  ad- 
venturous diver  for  the  pearls  which 
grace  the  neck  of  beauty.  Archimedes 
found  a  precious  law  of  nature  as  he  dis- 
placed its  fluid  particles ;  and  beside  its 
healing  pool  prayerfully  waited  the  crip- 
ple for  the  miracle  of  Bethesda.  At  the 
well  of  Jacob  was  Rebecca  wooed  and 
won,  and  by  that  of  Samaria,  Christ 
talked  of  the"  kingdom  of  heaven ;  from 
the  lava-heights  of  the  volcano,  its  con- 
gealed fleece  is  borne  to  cool  the  bevera- 
ges of  fervid  Sicily,  and  the  earthquake's 
shock  is  foretold  by  its  sudden  retreat 
into  the  depths  of  the  ground ;  how  like 
battlements  of  crystal  it  rose  on  either 
side  of  the  fugitive  host  of  Israel,  and, 
with  elegiac  moans,  closed  over  the  be- 
loved heart  of  Shelley!  What  were 
Venice  without  the  liquid  floor  whence 
spring  so  magically  her  crumbling  pala- 
ces, or  Holland,  shorn  of  the  glory  which 
crowns  her  wondrous  birth  amid  the 
waves?  There  is  significance,  as  well 
as  beauty,  in  the  fable  that  makes  Venus 
a  child  of  the  sea,  and  robes  the  Naiads 
with  unearthly  grace,  v  Undine  is  mt)re 
than  an  allegory;  and  in  Mussulman 
ablutions  there  is  spiritual  worth.  The 
fountains  of  Versailles,  in  their  spark- 
ling play,  symbolize  the  gay  and  light- 
aome  nation  whose  kings  thos  adorned 
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the  royal  gardens ;  the  canals  of  the  low 
countries  typify  the  plodding  industry  of 
the  Dutch,  and  the  lakes  and  riyers  of 
America  are  on  the  same  broad  ^(»]e  as 
her  national  development. 

How  naturally  do  these  associations 
glide  into  the  Terse  of  the  poet  I  Each 
sings  his  favorite  stream.  The  ^^dolei 
aeque'^  inspired  Petrarch  at  Vaucluse; 
Byron  sang  the  "blue  and  arrowy 
Rhone."  Can  we  behold  the  Danube 
and  not  think  of  the  dying  gladiatchr's 
"young  barbarians  there  at  play ; — they 
and  their  Dacian  mother?*'  or  the 
Thames,  and  not  breathe  a  sigh  to  the 
memory  of  Thomson  and  Hood  f — watch 
the  "  hissing  urn,"  unmindful  of  Oow- 
per ;  or  drink  from  "  the  moss-covered 
bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well,"  nor  re- 
peat the  household  tribute  of  a  native 
bard?  "The  white  swan  spreads  her 
SDowy  sail,"  in  PercivaPs  lyric  to  Seneca 
Lake ;  "  my  name  was  writ  in  water," 
is  the  meek  epitaph  of  Keats ;  to  cele- 
brate a  cloud  was  akin  to  Shelley's  ge- 
nius, and  "  The  Fountain"  is  one  of  Bry- 
ant's most  felicitous  poems ;  tiie  lakes  of 
Windermere  reflect  the  benign  serenity 
of  Wordsworth ;  and  every  rustic  mill 
in  England  enshrines  the  name  of  Ten- 
nyson ;  Irving's  fame,  as  well  as  home, 
is  identified  with  the  Hudson,  and  the 
Tweed  gurgles  over  its  stony  bed  the 
dirge  of  Scott.  Gk>ldsmith's  flute  seems 
yet  to  echo  "  beside  the  murmuring 
Loire,"  and  Oampbeli's  spirit  to  haunt 
the  Susquehanna ;  when  the  Po  is  swol- 
len by  freshets,  we  quote  Tasso's  line, 
^^pars  che  porta  guerra  e  non  tributo  al 
mare.^^  Faloqner,  Ohilde  Harold,  Dib- 
din,  the  bard  of  Hope,  and  Barry  Corn- 
wall, have  sung  of  the  sea  as  the  scene 
of  shipwreck,  of  freedom,  of  cheery 
toil,  of  deadly  strife,  and  of  immortal 
valor,  of  beauty,  of  grandeur,  of  delight 
and  of  death,  in  numbers  attuned  to  its 
own  changeful  moods  and  noble  rhythm. 

When,  indeed,  the  poets  draw  near  to 
the  waters  and  celebrate  their  grace  and 
marvels,  it  is  as  if  a  votary  of  Nature 
laid  his  tender  homage  before  her  crystal 
altar.  H ear  Byron  apostrophe  to  Velino, 
and  Brainard  proclaiming  that  Niagara's 
proud  flood  is  poured  from  the  hand  of 
Deity ;  how  grand  the  simple  phrase  of 
the  psalmist: — "  The  sea  is  His  and  He 
made  it,"  so  expressive  of  the  unchang- 
ing phenomena  and  uninvaded  sphere  of 
that  element  which  man  can  but  cau- 
tioualy  traverse,  but  whose  aspect  and 
power  his  inventions  leave  identical 
with  the  dawn  of  creation.  The  briny 
are  eternally  the  same.    Perhaps 


the  indirect  tributes  of  the  bard  most 
emphatically  suggests  the  beauty  of  this 
elemen  t.  Shakespeare's  lover  wishes  his 
mistress,  when  she  poves,  a  "  wave  of 
the  sea,"  to  be  for  ever  graceful; 
Othello's  pa^ion,  "  like  to  the  Pontick 
Sea,"  has  no  ebb;  "a  littb  water 
clears  us  of  this  deed,"  huskily  whispers 
Lady  Macbeth;  Cleopatra's  barge  "bums 
on  the  water;"  the  moon  "sees  her 
silvery  visage  in  the  watery  glass  ;** 
"  the  hungry  sea ;"  "  like  a  oinsle  in  the 
water;"  "as  profitless  as  water  in  a 
seive ;"  and  "  like  a  dew-drop  on  a  lion's 
mane,  be  shook  to  air,"  are  significant 
metaphors.  How  the  waters  ooze,  fume, 
curl,  roar,  and  mantle  in  his  description, 
as  in  nature  I 

No  poet,  however,  in  the  widest  range 
of  his  &ncy,  can  imagine  variety  of 
effects  like  those  native  to  water. 
Spread  into  a  boundless  waste,  it  is  the 
most  sublime;  concentrated  into  the 
most  lovely  shapes,  it  is  the  most  beaa- 
tiful  object  in  nature.  The  crystal  blocks 
of  the  ice-quarry,  the  fairy  globe  of  dew, 
the  white  plumes  of  the  fountain,  and 
the  prismatic  hues  of  the  iris,  the  tran- 
sparent emerald  of  the  billow,  and  the 
scenic  illusion  of  the  mirage,  how  won- 
derful as  mere  phases  of  form  and  color, 
derived  from  a  oommon  element  I  Sub- 
limated by  heat,  it  expands  into  fleecy 
piles  or  long  scintillations  radiant  with 
every  tint  of  jasper  and  ruby,  opal  and 
ametiiyst ;  congealed  by  frost,  it  shoots 
into  crystals  more  brilliant  than  dia- 
monds or  stalactites.  The  snow-plain 
glittering  in  the  sun,  the  fog  wreathing 
in  the  breeze,  the  lake  spreading  as  a 
boundless  mirror,  the  ocean  heaving  like 
the  mighty  heart  of  the^  universe,  and 
the  brook  wiudii^  at  random  through 
rocks  and  woodland — what  diverse  fea- 
tures of  an  identical  landscape !  Now  a 
stainless  amplitude,  now  a  spectral  me- 
dium, the  majestic  emblem  of  perpetual 
unrest,  of  heavenly  repose,  and  wayward 
frolic  I  The  evanescent  charms  of  aerial 
perspective  that  Claude  and  Turner 
strove,  with  all  the  self-devotion  of 
genius,  to  represent ;  the  delicate  pictures 
which  momently  gleam  on  a  bubble,  and 
the  eternal  foam  of  torrents  attest  the  same 
origin.  No  element  appeals  to  the  sense 
of  beauty  with  such  versatile  grace; 
cheerful  in  the  fount,  solemn  in  the 
ocean,  winsome  in  the  brook,  soothing 
in  the  breezeless  lake.  To  the  eye, 
water  is  the  most  Protean  minister  in 
the.  universe,  and,  combined  with  vege- 
tation, atmosphere  and  light,  the  must 
prolific  source  of  its  gratification. 
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THE    PROGRESS   OP    OUR   POLITICAL    VIRTUES. 


Y£BY  few  men,  we  ventare  to  say,  have 
oarefally  noted  the  steep  and  steady 
climax  of  the  long  succession  of  pablic 
men  in  the  United  States,  from  1783  to 
1854;— how,  although  we  may  have 
began  at  the  former  date  with  fair  selec- 
tions, we  have  continued  to  make  better, 
antil  for  the  last  twenty  years  our 
leaders  and  representatiyes  at  home  and 
abroad — our  whole  force  of  officials, 
execative  and  legislative,  nataonal,  state 
and  municipal,  has  mustered  as  a  host 
of  high-sonled,  noble-minded,  unspotted 
men,  distinguished  by  every  private  and 
public  excellence ; — by  surpassing  talents, 
suspicionless  disinterestedness,'  translu- 
cent purity  of  motive,  invincible  modesty 
and  patience— crowned,  in  short,  with 
starry  coronals  of  virtues  whose  pure 
lustre  might  befit  a  white-robed  choir  of 


rhile  George  Washington,  John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  James  Madison  were  Presi- 
dents, and  generally,  while  they  were  in 
public  life,  an  impression  decidedly  favor- 
able to  their  reputation  as  statesmen, 
tiiinkers  and  citizens,  extensively  pre- 
vailed. There  were  many  who  thought 
them  honest,  wise  and  trustworthy.  In 
fact  it  was  currently  believed  that  they 
were  the  ablest  men  in  the  nation. 

All  that  may  be  so.  But  those  ob- 
scure and  old-fJBshioned  virtues  of  tlieirs, 
well  enough  in  their  small  way,  and  in 
the  slow  times  of  our  earlier  history, 
would  now.  amidst  the  sparkling  sky- 
rocketing glories  of  Young  America,  be 
tedious  and  insignificant  to  extremity. 
Are  those  duU  and  square-toed  worthies 
to  be  compared  to  the  gigantic  men 
who  have  lately  shed  upon  the  pre- 
sidentiid  chair  the  lambent  light  of  their 
respective  coronaJs  as  aforesaid — ^to  the 
splendid  intellects  and  grand  achieve- 
ments, in  war,  in  peace,  and  in  the  hearts 
of  their  coontrymen,  of  Yan  Buren, 
Harrison,  Tyler,  Polk,  Taylor,  FiDmore 
and  Pierce  f 

It  has  been  claimed,  for  instance,  that 
there  was  glory  in  the  stubborn  and 
steady  resolution  with  which  our  nation, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  Washington  or 
a  Madison,  fought  victoriously  or  with 
even  success,  against  a  nation  more 
powerful  than  herself  by  land  and  sea — 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 
But  no  such  insane  risk  as  accompanied 
those  foolhardy  contests  has  marred  the 


warlike  renown  of  our  commanders  of 
a  later  day.  Why  should  our  blood  and 
treasure  be  expended,  when  they  might 
be  saved  ?  Why  should  men  be  used  up, 
when  a  judicious  outlay  of  dog  would 
serve?  Why  should  costly  glory  be 
sought,  when  a  cheap  article  is  accessi- 
ble? And  so  the  kmd  wisdom  of  our 
national  leaders  directed  the  yelping  of 
our  bloodhounds,  the  points  of  our 
bayonets,  and  the  thunder  of  our  guns 
against  the'Seminoles;  against  Mexico ; 
against  Greytown. 

*'And  dogi  crawled  in,  where  aoldlen  feared  to 
tread." 

^  A  few  hundred  half-starved  Indians  may 
be  stabbed,  mangled,  or  knocked  in  the 
head,  with  much  more  ease  than  veteran 
£nglish  regiments  of  the  line.  Land 
may  be  stolen — conveyed,  if  you  please 
— ^from  a  crew  of  laiy,  pepper-eating 
Mexicans,  much  more  safely  than  from 
the  beef-eating  British.  ^^Oarajol"  is 
not  half  so  terrible  a  shout  as  *'*'  Hurra  1" 
It  does  not  require  as  many  Palxhan 
charges  (at  eight  or  twelve  dollars  each) 
to  bang  down  a  few  dozen  Oentral-Arae- 
rican  shanties,  as  would  need  to  be  ex- 
pended upon  the  fortifications  of  Quebec 
or  Havana.  And— most  gloriously  tran- 
scendent wisdom  of  all — for  Greytown 
there  was  absolutely  nobody  to  strike 
back.  Neither  pop-gun  nor  protocol  re- 
plied to  the  Gyanean  thunders,  nor  to 
the  Hollinsian  proclamations.  The  ope- 
ration was  as  safe  and  as  bold  as  that  of 
the  young  hero  who  thrashed  a  ricketv 
old  man  of  eighty.  "  How  could  you,'' 
expostulated  a  mild  reprover,  ^^  thrash  an 
old  man  of  eighty?"  "How  could  I?" 
answered  the  Achilles — "  I  could  have 
thrashed  him  if  he  had  been  a  hundred 
years  old !" 

Nor  do  the  civil  virtues  of  "  the  earlier 
Presidents ''  escape  irremediable  eclipse, 
by  the  results  in  action  of  the  broader 
and  deeper  philosophy  upon  which  have 
been  based  the  actions  of  their  successors. 
Washington,  fettered  by  obsolete  notions, 
and  complfdsantly  obedient  to  the 
"shrieks  of  locality,"  declined  to  ap- 
point or  to  remove  officials,  except  for 
matters  determining  their  honesty  or 
capacity.  But  our  recent  giants  in 
politicizing  have  nobly  sc6rned  to  be 
holden  within  such  narrow  bounds. 
"  What,"  they  have  reasoned,  "  can  be 
a  more  important  function  of  govern- 
ment, than  to  perpetuate  the  ascendency 
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of  right  principles  ?"  And  accordingly, 
their  inquiries  and  conclusions,  in  using 
their  extensive  and  increasing  patronage, 
have  uniformly  and  without  distinction 
of  party  been  characterized  by  a  perti- 
nacious adherence  to  the  profound  prin< 
ciples  which  such  intuitions  had  revealed, 
and  by  a  martyr-like  disregard  of  the 
storms  of  misconstruction  and  obloquy 
which  their  enemies  have  aroused  against 
them.  They  have  not  bowed  to  the 
shallow  prejudices  of  local  preference. 
They  have  not  regarded  unreliable  assur- 
ances, even  of  a  unanimous  neighborhood, 
of  the  honesty,  ability,  industry,  respec- 
tability, of  any  candidate.  No.  I'hat 
might  do  for  the  neighborhood ;  bdt  the 
Executive  commanded  a  broader  per- 
spective. The  government,  being  Whig, 
Democratic,  or  as  the  case  might  be, 
was,  at  any  given  time,  installed  in 
oflSce  by  the  efficacy .  of  certain  great 
political  principles,  well  advocated.  And 
now,  of  course,  the  good  of  the  country 
— which  is  synonymous  with  the  per- 
petuation of  those  great  principles,  what- 
ever they  may  be — being  immeasurably 
more  important  than  the  satisfaction  of 
a  village,  the  one  appropriate  all-compre- 
hending question  always  is,  "  What  has 
he  done,  is  ho  doing,  will  he  do,  for  the 
party  ?"  As  honest  and  sincere  men, 
the  appointing  power  is  bound  to  'make 
that  inquiry  and  no  other.  For,  what 
could  be  clearer  than  that  now,  having 
the  country  right  side  up,  every  nerve 
must  be  strained  to  keep  it  so  ?  The 
^^ greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number" 
is  at  stake.  Only  stingy,  unpatriotic 
wretches  would  regard  their  own  pros- 
perity and  comfort,  or  that  of  their 
neighborhood,  an  instant^  when  opposed, 
as  it  must  so  evidently  be  in  every  such 
case,  to  the  prosperity  of  our  whole 
noble  Republic.  The  duty  of  the  ap- 
pointing power,  we  say,  is  clear.  And 
most  nobly  and  consistently  has  it — 
lately — been  performed. 

But  enough  of  this.    Perhaps  even  . 
ironic  sport  is  misplaced  in  discussing 
shameful  truth.     Let  us  speak  sober- 
ly. 

It  is  a  difference  too  startling  to  be 
overlooked  between  the  early  life  of  this 
Republic  and  its  later  life,  that  formerly 
its  ablest  men  held  its  highest  offices; 
while  now  they  do  not,  and  confessedly 
cannot.  It  is  a  significant  and  repre- 
sentative difference.  We  have  suggested 
an  illustrative  comparison  as  to  the 
, National  Executive.  Let  us  complete 
our  case  by  referring  briefly  to  a  few 


additional  ones,  most  or  all  of  which  wo 
have  heretofore  at  least  mentioned. 

Consider  the  StMe  Executives.  Com- 
pare the  first  half-dozen  Governors  of 
Connecticut,  New  York  or  Pennsyl- 
vania, chosen  by  the  people,  with  the  last 
half-dozen  so  oliosen.  Institute  a  simi- 
lar Comparison  in  any  other  of  the  "  Old 
Thirteen."  In  former  times,  the  ablest 
men,  strongest  statesmen,  purest  citizens, 
filled  the  gubernatorial  chairs.  Now, 
second-rate  attorneys,  colonels  from 
"the  army  of  Mexico,"  trading  politi- 
cians, are  foisted  into  their  places.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  National  and  State 
Legislatures.  An  absurdly  large  pro- 
portion of  their  members  are  either 
insignificant  or  notorious.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  exceptions ;  we  are  not 
all  vile;  but  blackguards  and  bullies- 
stand  even  upon  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Representatives  carry 
pistols  and  bowie-knives,  swear  and 
threaten  and  revile,  haunt. the  house  in 
inarticulate  or  uproarious  drunkenness, 
and  jump,  sword  in  hand,  at  any  fellow- 
member  with  whose  remarks  they  are 
dissatisfied.  The  ill-natured  descriptions 
of  Aytoun,  spitefully  intended  as.  the 
very  broadest  and  most  irritating  cari- 
cature, have  to-day  a  keener  edge,^imply 
by  virtue  of  having  barely  reached  up 
to  the  sober  (or  drunken)  truth.  They 
are  mere  historic  narrations  of  actual 
occurrences  within  the  year.  Apply 
now  his  verses  to  some  of  our  l^is- 
lators: 

"  *  Tonng  man,'  qaoth  Clay,  *  avoid  the  way  of  SISck, 
*        of  Tennessee— 
Of  goagers  fierce,  the  eyes  that  pierce,  the  fiercest 

gouger  he. 
He  chews  and  spits,  as  there  he  sits,  andwhitUes 

at  the  chairs ; 
And  in  his  hand,  for  deadly  strife,  a  bowie-knife 
he  bears.' " 

Nobody  could  mend  the  description,  un- 
less, perhaps,  to  substitute  a  pistol  for 
the  "toothpick."  Again,  when  the 
member  from  Tennessee  considers  him- 
self personally  insulted  (we  hasten  to 
remind  the  present  members  from  that 
noble  State  that  we  don't  mean  them, 
but  have  simply  transferred  Professor 
Aytoun's  own  unfortunate  specification — 
though,  perhaps,  they  will  not  consider 
the  cap  a  fit) : 

"  The  colonel  smiled  with  fhsnsy  wUd,  his  Tcry beard 
waxed  blue, 
His  shirt  it  could  not  hold  him,  so  wrathy  riled  h« 
grew 
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laDd,  enjoyed  air,  light,  and  warmth, 
and  abounded  wiih  life  of  every  kind. 
Bat  the  sea  came  and  buried  them  in 
eternal  darkness.  For  the  ocean,  also, 
the  infinite,  is  not  the  same  to-day  that 
it  was  yesterday — it  changes  form  and 
shape  like  everything  else  on  earth. 
The  very  heart  of  the  globe  is  restless. 
Fused,  molten  stones  are  dragged  from 
their  hidden  resting-places  in  the  depths 
of  tlie  earth,  passed  through  fiery  ovens, 
and  at  last,  in  fierce  fury,  thrown  ont 
of  volcanoes,  where,  as  lava  streams 
they  soon  become  soUd,  fertile,  and 
fruitbearing,  or  form  new  mountains 
on  lands,  new  islands  in  the  ocean. 

Even  now,  stones  still  migrate,  thanks 
to  their  old  friend,  ice  glaciers  of  vast, 
gigantic  size  moving  foot  by  foot.  They 
may,  therefore,  be  fairly  included  among 
the  travelling  portions  of  our  globe. 
Their  motion  is  slow  but  sure:  the 
glacier  of  Griiidelwald  moves  only  about 
twenty-five  feet  a  ytfar,  but  a  signal  post 
fastened  to  a  large  granite  block  embed- 
ed  in  the  Unteraar  glacier  progressed  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet  an- 
nually. Thus,  stones  travel  on  the  back 
of  icy  waves  from  the  mountain  top  to 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  where  they  form 
grotesque  groups  and  lofty  ramparts,  or 
lie  scattered  about  on  the  plain,  like  the 
giant  rocks  of  Stonelienge. 

Tliey  have,  however,  one  mode  of 
travel  unlike  all  other  kinds  of  locomo- 
tion, and  so  mysterious  that  human 
science  has  not  yet  fathomed  its  nature. 
Large  masses  of  rock,  namely,  of  truly 
gigantic  dimensions,  when  by  accident 
they  fall  into  the  deep  crevices  of  these 
glaciers,  return  with  quiet  but  irresist- 
ible energy  to  the  surface,  moving  slow- 
ly, steadily  upward.  Thus,  not  unfre- 
qneotly  vast  pyramids  or  stately  pillars 
of  ice,  broken  loose  from  the  mother 
glacier,  are  seen  standing  in  isolated 
grandeur,  and  crowned  with  huge  masses 
of  stone.  After  a  while  ^e  strange 
forms  change  and  melt,  the  rock  sli^ 
deeper  and  deeper,  until  at  last  it  is  lost 
to  sight,  deeply  buried  in  snow  and  ice. 
Yet,  after  a  time,  it  reappears  above,  abd 
the  Sw|ss  say,  the  glacier  purifies  itself. 
For,  strange  as  it  seems,  the  glacier  does 
not  suffer  either  block  or  grain  of  sand 
within  its  clear,  transparent  masses,  and 
though  covered  for  miles  with  millions 
of  crumbling  stones,  with  heaps  of 
foliage  and  debris  of  every  kind — at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  it  is  so  clear  and 
pure,  that  even  the  microscope  fails  to 
diacern  the'  presence  of  foreign  bodies. 


What  is  equally  amazing  is,  that  whilst 
every  weighty  object,  leaves,  insects, 
dead  bodies,  stones  or  gravels  sink  alike 
into  the  cold  bed,  the  organic  parts  de- 
cay quickly  in  the  frozen,  rigid  mass, 
but  the  inorganic  parts  are  throw ti  up 
again.  Years  ago,  a  horse  fell  into  one 
of  these  glaciers;  it  sank,  marking  its 
outline  distinctly,  until  it  was  seen  no 
more.  A  year  afterwards  the  dean, 
white  skeleton  projected  from  the  top 
through  the  clear  ice.  In  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  a  succession  of 
long  winters,  during  which  immense 
masses  of  snow  fell,  increased  tke  gla- 
ciers so  much,  that  they  travelled  faster 
and  lower  than  usually,  and  in  their 
course  overwhelmed  a  little  chapel  at  Uie 
foot  of  the  Grindelwald.  All  was  co- 
vered, mountains  high,  with  snow  and 
ice,  and  so  remained  for  years,  buried 
in  ghastly  silence.  But  lo  I  all  of  a  sud- 
den there  appeared  a  black  ungainly 
mass,  high  up  on  the  glittering  field — it 
was  the  chapel  bell  I  Pious  hands  saved 
it,  carried  it  to  a  neighboring  town,  and 
there  the  long-buried  bell  now  rings 
merrily  Sabbath  after  Sabbath. 

If  stones  travel  thus  by  the  aid  of 
majestic  glaciers  slowly  downwards,  they 
have  to  perform  their  journeys  from  be- 
low upward  in  much  less  time.  That 
fierce  element  which  many  believe  to  be 
still  raging  under  the  thin  cruse  whioh 
we  inhabit,  breaks  out  every  now  and 
then  through  the  great  safety-valves 
that  nature  has  provided.  Already, 
Strabo  and  Pausanias  tell  us  how,  nearly 
three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the 
mountain  Methone  arose  on  the  Trooe- 
nian  peninsula.  Ovid,  also,  describes,  in 
beautiful  verses,  how  a  high  hill,  rig^d 
and  treeless,  was  suddenly  seen  where 
once  a  fair  plain  had  been  spread  out 
He  traces  it  to  vapors  shut  up  in  dark 
caverns  below,  and  seeking,  in  vain,  an 
outlet  through  some  cleft.  The  soU  be- 
gan, at  last,  to  heave,  he  says,  and  to 
swell  under  the  pressure  of  the  pent-up  . 
heat,  until  it  finally  yielded,  and  rose  to 
a  lofty  height.  Every  ag^e  has  seen  huge 
rocks  and  large  mountains  appear  thus 
unexpectedly  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  In  the  last  century,  the  volcano 
of  JoruUo  rose,  in  Mezioo,  1580  feet 
above  the  surrounding  plain.  The  sea, 
also,  has  its  volcanic  mountains,  whieh 
are,  of  a  sudden,  thrown  up  from  the 
bottom.  The  famous  island  o^  Santorin, 
in  1810  still  considerably  below  the  sur- 
face, was,  in  1880  only  a  few  feet  from 
it.    It  appeared  as  an  enormous  peak. 
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steep  on  all  sides,  bat,  on  the  top,  pre- 
senting the  crater  of  a  snb-marine  yoI- 
cano.  The  igneoos  nature  of  the  land 
below  is  strongly  shown  by  snlphnric 
vapors,  which  rise  so  actiyely,  that  ships 
now  anchor  there,  in  order  to  clean 
tlieir  copper  thoroughly  and  qnickly. 
Stromboli,  also,  was,  in  lUce  manner,  sent 
up  from  the  deep,  to  take  its  place 
arnong  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and,  idthough  Italy  is  now  oomparatiyely 
quiet,  still  its  Tolcanoes  pour  forth  inex- 
haustible showers  of  burning  matter,  and 
temporary  isbinds  start  up  now  and  then 
from  tlie  rarrounding  sea. 

Tremendous  in  their  birth,  and  gigan- 
tic in  their  effect,  these  sudden  outbreaks 
can  yet  not  compare,  in  their  perma- 
nent importance,  with  the  quiet  and  al- 
most imperceptible  migration  of  small 
particles  of  sand  and  gravel.  Large 
granite  blocks  and  masses  of  sandstone, 
high  on  lofty  mountain  tops,  are  exposed 
to  the  varying  influence  of  heat  and 
cold,  rain  and  snow,  and  crumble,  gradu- 
ally, into  coarse-grained  sand.  Wind 
and  weather,  clouds  and  springs,  carry 
this  down,  where  the  restless  waves  of 
rivers  and  streams  seize  it  and  hurry  it 
on,  through  vale  and  valley,  on  their 
long  journey,  until,  at  last,  they  reach 
the  coast,  and  throw  their  burden  into 
the  great  ocean.  Thus,  age  after  age, 
the  loftiest  parts  of  heaven-aspirine 
mountains  are  broken  to  pieces,  and 
swallowed  bjr  the  ever-hungry  sea. 
There,  by  their  own  gravity,  and  by  the 
pressure  of  the  impending  waters,  they 
are  pressed  together,  firmly  and  solidly, 
nntil  they  form  new  rooks,  which  human 
eyes  do  not  see,  and  which,  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  may  not  be  called  upon 
to  take  their  place  upon  the  dry  land. 
So  that,  if  the  ocean  swallows  moun- 
tains, they,  in  return,  have  their  revenge, 
and  fiU  up  the  sea,  slowly  and  unseen, 
bot  with  xmerring  certainty.  Such  is 
the  might  of  small  things  upon  earth  I 

Slow  88  this  process  is,  its  effects  are 
astounding.  For,  the  same  abrasion  and 
dilution  has  been  going  on  fpr  centuries, 
and  gigantic  rivers  have  ever  since 
pour^  their  contents  into  the  ocean. 
Overcoming  all  obstacles,  rushing,  roll- 
ing gaily  down  from  their  mountain 
homes,  foiling  over  huge  precipices,  run- 
ning past  rooky  ridges,  they  hurry  on 
without  rest  and  ceasing.  Where  do 
they  rush  to,  so  eagerly  ?  Towards  cer- 
tain death,  in  the  great  ocean.  For,  no 
sooner  have  they  reached  the  distant 
shore,  than  tbck  eourse  10  arrested — here 


they  drop  all  the  solid  parts  with  which 
they  were  loaded,  and  thus  form  theni- 
selves  a  barrier  against  their  further  pro- 
gress. 

These  deposits  form  shoals  and  bars ; 
they  grow,  as  year  after  year  brings  new 
additions  from  the  &r-off  mountains, 
until  hiUs  rise  below  the  surface:  the 
river  has  to  divide,  in  order  to  pass 
them  on  both  sides,  and,  at  last,  the  in- 
creasiog  sands  appear  above  the  water 
in  the  shape  of  a  delta.  Thus,  new  land 
is  formed  by  these  almost  invisible  parti- 
cles, and  how  much  is  thus  dropped  may 
be  seen  from  the  river  Rhone,  which  is  a 
thick,  muddy  stream,  where  it  enters  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  but  leaves  it  a  dear, 
beautiful  river.  The  same  process  has 
actually  choked  up  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  and  the  Kile, 
whose  sand-laden  waters  have  literally 
formed  all  Lower  Egypt,  with  its  count- 
less inhabitants  and  large  populous 
cities,  now  needs  a  canal,  made  by  hu- 
man hands,  to  find  a  way  and  an  outlet 
to  the  Mediterranean!  Oar  own  great 
river,  the  Mississippi,  becomes,  at  its 
mouth,  so  slow  and  sluggish,  that  it  can 
no  longer  bear  up  its  burden;  the  im- 
mense masses  of  huge  vegetable  corpses, 
the  giant  trees  from  the  far-off  regions, 
where  its  sources  lie.  They  sink  to  the 
ground,  sand  and  mud  fill  the  interstices 
up,  and  they  form,  here  as  at  the  months 
of  all  large  rivers,  a  peninsula  of  new, 
firm  land.  The  Ganges,  operating  on  a 
still  larger  scale,  pours  its  gigantic 
masses  far  out  into  the  sea :  sweet  wa- 
ter being  lighter  than  salt-water,  they 
float  for  some  time  above  the  dark  green 
waves  of  the  ocean;  but,  soon  they  meet 
the  tide  and  outside  breakers ;  here 
they  drop  their  immense  loads  of  sand, 
mud  and  fertile  soil,  and,  in  spite  of  an 
unusually  high  tide,  form  an  island  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  long. 

The  power  of  locomotion  is,  however, 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  agency  of 
water  and  fire  alone.  .Much  more  re- 
markable is  it,  that,  even  without  vol- 
canic action — without  visible  efforts  or 
spasmodic  convulsions  of  our  mother 
earth — ^whole  tracts  of  land,  thousands 
of  square  miles  large,  should  move  up 
and  down,  and,  thus,  materially  alter 
the  appearance  of  our  globe.  It  has 
been  said,  that  there  are  few  places 
on  earth  which  are  ever  long  at  rest; 
and  that,  as  England,  alone,  has  had  its 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  earthquakes, 
so  some  convulsion  of  the  kind  is  con- 
stantiy  occurring,  imperceptible  to  our 
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eensee,  but  distinctly  felt  and  shown  by 
the  delicate  iDstruments  which  modern 
science  has  invented  for  the  purpose. 
This,  however,  would  not  explain  the 
changes  allnded  to;  they  are  on  far  too 
▼ast  a  scalelx)  be  ascribed  to  snch  local 
distnrbanoes.  Almost  in  every  portion 
of  our  globe,  movement  may  be  ob- 
served ;  the  land  is  either  rising  or  sink- 
ing— certainly  in  slow,  but  constant  mo- 
tion. Geology  teaches  ns,  that  this  is 
not  a  whim  of  onr  mother  Earth,  but 
that,  for  long  generations,  the  same 
change,  the  same  mysterious  motion  has 
been  going  on.  It  is  difficult,  only,  to 
observe  it,  because  of  its  exceeding 
slownees,  as  we  would  in  vain  hope  to 
mark  the  progress  of  the  hour-hand  in 
onr  watches,  and  yet,  finally,  see  that  it 
has  moved.  If  man  could  ever,  with  one 
vast  glance,  take  in  the  whole  earth — ^if 
he  could  look  back  into  past  ages,  and, 
with  prophetic  eye,  gaze  into  the  future, 
he  would  see  the  land  of  our  vast  conti- 
nents heave  and  sink  like  the  storm- 
tossed  sea — now  rising  in  mountains,  and 
then  sinking  and  crumbling,  in  a  short 
time  afterwards  to  be  washed  back  into 
the  calm,  impassive  ocean.  Some  of 
these  inexplicable  changes  have  been  ob- 
served for  ages.  The  whole  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  from  Tyre  to  Alexandria, 
has  been  sinking  since  the  days  of 
Ancient  Rome.  Northern  Russia,  on 
the  contrary,  has  risen  as  constantly  out 
of  the  frozen  sea,  in  which  it  lias  been 
buried  since  the  days  when  it  was  the 
home  of  those  gigantic  mammoths  that 
are  now  found  there,  encased  and  pre- 
served in  eternal  ice,  to  feed  with  their 
fle^  the  hungry  natives,  and  to  Airnish 
the  world  with  the  produce  of  strange, 
inexhaustible  ivory  mines.  Not  far  from 
Naples,  near  Puzzuoli,  there  are  parts 
of  an  ancient  temple  of  the  Egyptian  gi^d 
Serapis  still  standing, — three  beautiful 
culnmns,  especially,  speak  of  its  former 
splendor.  At  a  considerable  height,  they 
present  the  curious  sight  of  being  worm- 
eaten;  and  recent,  careful  researches 
leave  no  donbt,  that  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  once  covered  them  so 
high  as  to  bring  their  upper  parts  within 
reach  of  the  seatworms.  Since  then,  the 
land  has  risen  high ;  but,  stranger  still, 
they  are;"  by  a  mysterious  force,  once 
more  to  be  submerged.  Already,  the 
floor  of  the  temple  is  again  covered  with 
water ;  and  a  century  hence,  new  gene- 
rations of  molluscs  may  dwell  in  the 
same  abandoned  homes  of  their  fathers, 
which  are  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the 


highest  waves.  An  old  Oapuehitt  noi^ 
who  lives  near  by,  is  ibnd  of  telling  tirih 
tors,  how  he,  himself,  in  his  youth,  htd 
gathered  grapes  in  the  vineyards  ef  bfe 
convent,  over  which  now  fiaherboali 
pass  in  deep  water.    .Venice,  also,  tfe« 


venerable  city  of  the  doges,  sinks — yn^ 
after  year — more  into  the  arras  of  their 
betrothed  bride,  as  if  to  bide  her  shuae 
and  her  disgrace  in  the  bosom  of  Hm 
Adriatic.  Already,  in  1722,  when  tkn 
pavement  of  the  beautiful  pteoe  of  A» 
Marco  was  taken  up,  the  workmen  found, 
at  a  considerable  depth  below,  an  gnoiMEt 
pavement,  which  was  then  &r  below 
water-mark.  Now,  the  Adriatic  has 
again  encroached  upon  the  twioe-ralsed 
square;  at  high-water,  magazines  and 
churches  are  flooded,  and  if  proper  mea- 
sures are  not  taken  in  time,  serious  in- 
jury must  inevitably  follow.  Not  fter 
from  there,  at  Zara,  superb  antique  mo- 
saics may  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  un- 
der the  water :  and,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  island  of  Bragnitza,  at  calm  sea, 
your  boat  glides  over  long  rows  of  mag- 
nificent stone  sarcophagi,  far  below  tiie 
clear,  transparent  surface. 

France  also  bears  many  an  evidence  of 
such  changes  in  place.  The  unfortunate 
St.  Louis  embarked  at  the  ffoaoious  port 
of  Aigues  Mortes  for  his  iU-fated  om- 
sade;  the  place — ^a  harbor  no  more — is 
now  at  a  mile's  distance  from  shore. 
Only  in  the  last  century,  in  1762,  an 
English  ship  stranded  near  La  RocheUe, 
on  an  oyster-bank,  and  was  abandoned. 
Now  the  wreck  lies  in  the  midst  of  a 
cultivated  field,  thirteen  feet  above  sea, 
and  around  it  the  industrious  inliabitants 
have  gained  over  two  thousand  acres  ef 
fertile  land  in  less  than  twenty-five  yean. 
England  presents  similar  instances ;  thus, 
the  bay  at  Hithe,  in  Kent,  was  fonsMrly 
considered  at  excellent  harbor;  itis  now^ 
in  spite  of  great  pains  and  much  labor 
bestowed  on  it,  firm  land  and  very  goed 
pasture  for  cattle. 

These  gradual  and  almost  imperospt- 
ible  changes  of  land  have  i»*obably  iMeft 
most  carefully  observed  in  Sweden, 
where  already,  in  the  times  of  Oelsiua, 
the  people  believed  that  the  water  wm 
slowly  withdrawing  from  the  land.  The 
great  geologist  Buch  has  since  iiroved 
that,  north  of  the  province  of  Soania, 
Sweden  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  from 
three  to  five  feet  a  century,  whilst  south 
of  this  line,  it  is  sinking  in  proportien. 
Some  villages  in  southern  Scania  acre 
now  three  hundred  feett;  nearer  to  iAre 
Baltio  than  they  were  in  the  dap  ^ 
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liiuuras,  who  measared  the  distance  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Historical  evidence 
abounds  as  to  this  mysterious  moyement 
of  a  whole  continent ;  Uie  coasts  of  Nor- 
way and  England  bear,  moreover,  ample 
proof  on  their  snr&oe.  Nearly  six  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  actual  level,  long, 
clear  lines  of  the  former  level  may  be 
eeen,  distinctly  marked  by  horizontal 
layers  of  shells,  not  of  extinct  species, 
but  such  as  are  still  found  in  the  adjoin- 
ing waters.  As  we  go  further  South, 
the  land  seems  to  sink:  all  along  the 
coast  of  Qermany  and  Holland  legends 
and  traditions  are  found,  speaking  of  lost 
cities  and  inundated  provinces.  The 
Qennans  have  their  songs  of  the  great 
city  of  Iduna,  in  the  Northern  Sea,  the 
bdls  of  whose  churches  may  still  be 
heard,  in  dream-like  knelling,  on  a  quiet, 
calm  Sabbath-day ;  and  in  Holland  tliey 
tell  of  the  steeples  and  towers  that  can 
be  seen  in  dear  weather,  far  down  in 
the  Zuyder  Sea.  Stem  reality  shows  that 
these  are  not  idle  inventions ;  it  is  well- 
known  that  great  cities,  large  islands, 
and  whole  provinces  have  actually  been 
engulfed,  and  in  both  countries  man  is 
even  now  incessantly  at  work  to  protect 
the  sinking  shore  against  the  encroach- 
ing waves.  In  Greenland,  the  level 
changes  so  much,  and  the  ocean  intrudes 
so  fiut,  that  the  Moravian  settlers  had 
more  than  once  to  move  the  poles  to 
which  they  moored  their  boats,  nearer 
inland.  On  the  low,  rocky  islands 
around,  and  on  the  mainland  itself,  num- 
berless ancient  buildings  have  been  sub- 
merged, and  for  ages  the  inhabitants 
have  ventured  no  longer  to  build  near  the 
sea-coast 

For  the  sea  also  has  its  strange  mo- 
tions like  the  firm  land-— gentle,  pro- 
gressive oscillations  which  return  at 
stated  periods,  or  act  with  sudden  force. 
In  the  South  Sea,  we  are  told,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  rises  and  sinks  in  regular 
alternation;  the  same  occurs  near  the 
coast  of  Ohili,  teaching  us  by  land  and 
water^  the  inconstancy  of  the  present 
order  of  things,  and  the  changes  to 
which,  at  great  intervals,  the  outlines  of 
our  continents  are  probably  subject. 
Truly  He  alone,  who  is  our  God,  He 
changes  not. 

Thus,  all  is  life  and  motion  in  the 
earth,  on  the  earth  and  around  it.  What 
a  source  of  incessant  movement  is  even 
the  son  alone  I  From  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  it  raises  high  into  the  air  the 
riren  that  are  to  water  the  two  worlds. 
The  Ban  orders  the  winds  to  distribute 


them  over  continents  and  islands,  and 
these  invisible  children  of  the  air  carry 
them  under  a  thousand  capricious  forms 
from  land  to  land.  They  spread  them 
across  the  sky  in  golden  veils  and  purple 
hangings;  they  raise  them  into  huge 
dark  domes,  threatening  deluge  and  de- 
struction. They  pour  them  in  tempes- 
tuous torrents  upon  high  mountains; 
they  let  them  drop  gentlj^  upon  the 
thirsty  plains.  Now  they  shape  them  in 
beautiful  crystals  of  snow,  and  now 
shower  down  pearls  of  peerless  beauty  in  • 
clear,  transparent  dewdrops.  However 
whimsical  their  service  seems  to  be,  each 
part  of  our  globe  receives,  nevertheless, 
year  by  year,  only  its  proper  and  good 
proportion.  Each  river  fills  its  bed; 
each  naiad  her  shell.  And  the  winds 
themselves,  what  busy  travellers  are  not 
they  in  their  own  great  realm  of  the  air! 
They  blow  where  they  list  and  we  hear 
the  sound  thereof,  but  we  cannot  tell 
whence  they  come  and  whither  they  go. 
A  merry  life  they  lead,  these  sailors  of 
the  air.  Now  they  chase  golden  clouds 
high  up  in  the  blue  ether,  and  now  they 
descend  to  rock  in  merry  sport  gigantic 
oaks  and  Northern  fir-trees.  As  plea- 
sant pastime  they  give  life  to  wandering 
shadows,  wake  the  slumbering  echo  and 
gather  rich  perfumes  from  the  flowery 
meadow.  To-day  they  bend  down  vast 
oceans  of  gracefully  waving  corn-fields; 
to-morrow  they  peep  under  the  branches 
of  trees  to  look  for  golden  fruit,  or  they 
strip  them  of  their  leaves  to  show  to 
man,  through  their  bare  arms,  the  blue 
heavens  a^ve.  On  sultry  days  they 
cool  themselves  in  the  floods  of  the  ocean, 
and  carry  refreshing  dew  back  to  the 
parched  land .  Passing  on  their  manifold 
errands,  theyitrace  their  characters  in  a 
thousand  ways  on  the  liquid  plains  of 
the  sea.  Some  scarcely  wrinkle  tho 
placid  surface,  others  furrow  it  deeply 
with  azure  waves,  or  toss  it  up  in  raging 
billows  and  cover  their  crests  with  white 
foam. 

Such  are  evidences  of  motion  in  Inor- 
ganic Natjire.  If  organic  bodies  travel 
faster  and  more  visibly,  they  leave,  on 
the  other  hand,  fewer  great  marks  be> 
hind  them.  Rocks,  when  they  wander,  re- 
main themselves  as  milestones,  by  which 
we  may  count  the  distance  from  which 
they  came.,  Men  keep  in  sagas  and  myths 
a  certain  hold  on  the  past,  or  erect,  with 
their  own  hands,  monuments  of  great 
events^.  But  plants  and  animals  consist, 
at  best,  only  of  perishing  individuals, 
and  have  no  power  given  them  to  speak 
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to  future  ages.  What  we  know,  there- 
fore, of  their  wanderings  is  little,  but 
even  that  little  gives  us  such  an  insight 
into  the  inner  life  and  motion  of  Nature, 
that  it  is  well  worth  recording. 

Pill'"**  have  ever  travelled  most  and 
furtliesi  of  all  children  of  this  earth. 
Much  has  been  said  and  much  has  been 
written  about  poor  flowers,  these  true 
and  genuine  children  of  their  mother 
earth,  coming  directly  out  of  her  bosom, 
and  ever  busy  to  draw  from  the  air  of 
heaven  food  for  their  great  parent.  Often 
have  they  been  pitied  because  they  are 
chained  to  the  soil,  whilst  their  own 
shadow,  as  in  mockery,  dances  around 
them  and  marks  tlie  passing  hours  of 
sunshine.  Trees  have  been  called  the 
true  symbols  of  that  longing  for  heaven 
which  is  innate  in  man's  soul.  Bound 
for  life  to  one  small  spot  on  earth,  they 
are  represented  as  stretching  out  widely 
their  broad  branches,  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  humble  roots,  trying  to  embrace 
the  balmy  air,  to  drink  in  the  golden 
light  of  the  sun,  and  to  arrest  the  -very 
clouds  in  their  aerial  flight. 

But  in  reality  plants  travel  far  and 
fiut.  It  is  true,  they  perform  their  jour- 
neys mostly  in  the  seed;  but  tJiere  is, 
perhaps,  no  earthly  kind  of  locomotion 
which  they  do  not  employ  for  their  pur- 
pose. Wind  and  water,  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  the  winged  creatures  of 
heaven;  above  all,  Man  himself— all  have 
been  pressed  into  their  service,  to  carry 
them  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  shore  to 
ahore.  Oountless  powers  of  Nature  are 
incessantly  at  work  to  scatter  the  bless- 
ings of  the  vegetable  world  over  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Almost  one-fourth 
of  all  plants  upon  earth  bear  seeds  that 
are  provided  with  wings,  parachutes,  or 
other  contrivances,  by  means  of  which 
they  may  be  carried  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind  to  distant  regions.  Every  brook 
and  every  river,  even  a  short-lived  rain, 
carry  a  thousand  plants  to  remote  coun- 
tries. The  great  ocean  itself,  on  its 
mighty  currents,  bears  fi-uits  and  nuts 
from  island  to  island,  and  every  coral 
reef  in  the  South  8ea  is  almost  instantly 
covered  with  a  rich,  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. 

New  plants  appear  thus  constantly, 
where  they  were  formerly  not  found, 
whilst  of  the  disappearance  of  vegetables 
there  are  but  few  isolated  instances 
known.  Thus,  Egyptian  m<muments 
have  in  their  quaint  and  well-preserved 
paintings,  three  kinds  of  sea-rose ;  only 
two  of  these  are  now  met  with  in  Egypt 


or  the  adjoining  countries ;  the  third  is 
not  foqnd  there  or  anywhere  over  the 
wide  world. 

The  most  efficient  agent  employed  by 
plants  for  their  journeys  is  man  him- 
self. History  and  science  both  teach  us 
that  the  heated  air,  which,  coming  from 
the  poles  and  rushing  to  the  equator, 
there  falls  in  with  the  great  life-artery 
of  the  globe,  and  in  a  constant,  almost 
organic  current  follows  the  apparent 
course  of  the  sun  from  east  to  west, 
gives  us  the  direction  in  which  all  life 
and  motion  procieeds  upon  earth.  This 
great  movement,  no  doubt  as  old  as  the 
globe  itself,  and  yet  the  last  known  to 
man,  is  still  going  on ;  and  whilst  history 
furnishes  us  with  a  vast  number  of  well 
authenticated  facts,  the  present  day  ve- 
rifles  and  substantiates  tnem  more  and 
more  clearly.  All  good  things,  it  has 
been  truly  said,  come  from  the  Orient 

Plants  also  seem  to  have  their  common 
home  in  the  East,  from  whence  they 
have  travelled  and  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions, far  and  wide.  We  mean  not  to 
speak  here  of  the  flrst  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth,  when  islands  rose  out 
of  a  vast  chaotic  ocean,  covered  with 
plants  which  thence  spread  over  the 
globe,  wandering  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles,  and  from  high  mountains  to 
humble  valleys.  We  speak  not  of  the 
days  when  palm-trees  and  ferns  were 
buried  under  the  eternal  snows  of  north- 
ern seas.  Of  those  grand  movements 
we  have  as  yet  too  little  positive  know- 
ledge. But  we  can  follow,  in  compara- 
tively modern  times,  the  migrations  of 
some  plants,  step  by  step,  and  we  always 
see  them  travel  from  the  rising  towards 
the  setting  sun.  Ooffee  and  tea,  Sugar 
and  cotton,  bananas,  and  spice,  idl  were 
first  known  in  the  far  East,  and  have, 
from  thence,  slowly  followed  the  appa- 
rent hght  to  the  West.  Alexander  the 
Great  bronght  from  his  expeditions  the 
broad  bean  and  the  cucumber  to  Greece, 
and  flax  and  hemp  are  of  Indian  birth. 

Most  impv>rtanti  however,  for  the  life  of 
man,  and  therefore  his  most  faithful  com- 
panions in  his  own  great  journeys,  are 
the  grasses.  It  is  these  which  mainly  feed 
him  and  domestic  animals.  Tropical  re- 
gions certainly  produce  the  breadfruit, 
coooanut  and  date,  which  support  man 
spontaneously  all  the  year  round;  but 
they  are  bound  to  and  confined  within 
small  distncts  and  cannot  be  transplant- 
ed. Providence,  therefore,  has  endowed 
some  grasses — and  these  the  most  essen- 
tial to  man — witb  greater  fiexibility  of 
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Btrnctnre,  so  that  he  may  carry  them 
with  him  wherever  he  wanders.  He  ia, 
after  all,  not  the  master  of  creation ;  he 
cannot  at  will  alter  the  natural  distriba- 
tion  of  vegetables,  to  suit  his  pleasure  or 
to  satisfy  his  wants.  Hence  he  has  been 
compelled  to  choose,  all  over  the  world, 
among  the  4000  varieties  of  grasses  which 
adorn  our  generous  earth,  some  twenty 
kinds  only,  which  will  in  one  summer, 
in  a  few  months,  produce  rich  food,  in- 
dependent of  the  dry  heat  of  the  tropics 
and  the*  rigid  cold  of  the  North.  It  is 
they  which  mark  the  periods  in  man*8 
history;  with  them  came  everywhere 
civilization  in  the  change  from  a  wan- 
dering, pastoral  life  to  the  higher  grade 
of  permanent  agriculture.  Thus,  the 
great  phases  of  man's  history  are  written 
also  on  the  green  pages  of  the  vegetable 
world. 

At  a  very  early  period  already  these 
cer^alia  must  have  come  from  the  Eden 
of  God  into  the  fields  of  man.  Their 
subsequent  path  may  be  distinctly  traced 
from  nation  to  nation,  but  the  unfathom- 
able aiftiquity  of  their  first  culture  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
the  most  careful  researches,  the  genuine 
natural  home  of  the  more  important  va- 
rieties has  never  been  discovered.  Their 
original  source  is  wrapped  in  the  same 
mystery  which  hides  the  first  history  of 
those  domestic  animals,  that  have  ac- 
companied man  all  over  the  globe  since 
his  earliest  migrations.  They  are,  in 
in  truth,  homeless.  After  tracing  them 
up  through  a  few  centuries,  we  reach 
traditions  and  myths  only,  which  inv»- 
riably  point  to  the  gods  themselves  as 
Uie  first  givers  of  these  rich  blessings. 
In  India  Brahma  descended  from  heaven 
for  that  purpose,  in  Egypt  Isis ;  Greece 
owed  the  gift  to  her  Demeter,  Rome  to 
Oeres.  The  ancient  Peruvians  even  had 
similar  legends  about  the  origin  of  maize, 
which  the  bold  Spaniards,  who  invaded 
their  ancient  kingdom,  found  cultivated 
on  sacred  ground  around  the  Inoas'  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  ripened  grain 
was  solemnly  sacrificed  to  their  god  or 
distributed  among  the  people  who  as- 
cribed to  it  miraoolons  powers.  But, 
setting  these  fables  aside,  both  tradition 
and  history  point  invariably  to  the  East 
as  the  land  from  which  these  grasses  first 
came.  Myths  even  lose  them  on  the 
high  table-lands  of  Asia,  where,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  a  late  and  last  rise  of 
the  land  in  distant  ages,  and  a  sudden 
elevation  of  moHntains  may  have  scat- 


tered them  so,  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  found  even  in  their  original  father- 
land. Now  they  are  met  with  only  cul- 
tivated or  run  wild,  and  even  'uicient 
Sanscrit  has  no  proper  word  for  them, 
but  calls  wheat  already  food  of  ^  :rbari- 
ans,  thus  indicating  its  Northwestern 
origin. 

Not  all  nations,  however,  can  lay 
equal  claim  to  the  distribution  of  these 
noble  gifts  of  nature.  It  is  the  Caucasian 
races  alone  who  have  caused  the  migra- 
tions of  the  most  important  plants  from 
their  original  home,  wherever  that  may 
be,  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Europeans  have,  by  degrees,  transplanted 
to  their  own. land  all  the  characteristic 
plants  of  other  races.  They  have  fetched 
the  finer  fruits,  the  almond,  apricot  and 
peach,  from  Pema  and  Asia  Minor ;  they 
have  brought  the  orange  from  China, 
transplanted  rice  and  cotton  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  carried 
maize  and  potatoes  from  America  to  En- 
rope.  But  the  influence  of  these  races 
in  changing  the  natural  distribution  of 
plants  is  even  more  evident  in  the  colo- 
nies which  they  have  established  abroad. 
These  they  have  endowed  not  only  with 
their  own  vegetables,  but  also  with  those 
which  would  not  flourish  in  Europe,  bnt 
might  thrive  in  more  favored  regions. 
Thus  we  find  all  European  corn-plants  in 
every  part  of  America;  the  vine  has 
been  carrried  to  Madeira  and  the  Cana- 
ries, to  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  and 
America;  rice  and  cotton  are  raised  in 
vast  quantities  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Brazil ;  nutmeg  and  dove  have  found 
their  way  to  Mauritius,  Bonrbon  and  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  tea  is  now  enl- 
tivated  in  Brazil,  India  and  Java.  Other 
races  have  done  bnt  little;  the  Arabs 
helped  to  diffuse  cotton,  which  the  an- 
cients already  knew  in  India,  and  later 
in  Egypt;  coffee,  sugar  and  the  date- 
palm  ;  the  Chinese  have  imported  cotton 
from  Hindostan,  and  the  Japanese  tea 
from  Oliina. 

The  earhest  grains  known  in  Europe 
were  undoubtedly  wheat  and  barley,  al- 
though even  the  oldest  authors  are  at 
variance  as  to  their  first  home.  Charred 
grains  of  both  are  found  in  Pompeii, 
and  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  silent 
city  show  quails  picking  grains  out  of  a 
spike  of  barley.  The  Bible,  Homer,  and 
Herodotus,  already  mention  them  as 
widely  diffused,  and  Diodorus  Siculns 
even  speaks  of  the  belief  entertained  by 
many,  that  wheat  grew  wild  in  the 
Leontine  fields  and  several  other  places 
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in  Sicily.  So  certain  is  it  that  antiquity 
itself  was  at  a  loss  where  to  fix  the  on- 
ginal  abode  of  these  grasses;  all  refe- 
rences, however,  point  to  India,  and  yet 
Hnmboldt  tells  us,  that  the  varieties  there 
found  in  our  day  bear  unmistakable 
evidence  that  they  were  once  cultivated, 
and  have  but  recently  become  outcasts. 
The  Spaniards  carried  wheat  to  North 
America;  a  n^ro  slave  of  the  great 
Oortes  was  the  first  who  cultivated  it  in 
New  Spain,  beginning  with  three  grains 
which  he  had  accidentally  found  among 
the  rice  brought  out  as  provisions  for 
the  army.  At  Quito,  they  show  to  this 
day,  in  a  Franciscan  convent,  the  earthen 
vessel  which  had  contained  the  first 
wheat  sown  there  by  a  monk,  a  native 
of  Flanders,  in  front  of  his  convent, 
after  cutting  down  the  original  forest. 
The  great  Humboldt  saysiustly,  in  con- 
nection with  this  fact :  Would  that  the 
names  had  been  preserved,  not  of  those 
who  made  the  earth  desolate  by  bloody 
conquests,  but  of  those  who  intrusted  to  it 
first  these,  its  fruits,  so  early  associated 
with  the  civilization  of  mankind.  Bar- 
ley, which  Homer  mentions  as  the  food  of 
his  heroes^  horses,  has  at  least  this  merit, 
that  it  is  the  most  widely  spread  of  all 
the  nutritions  grasses.  It  is  known 
from  the  utmost  boundary  of  culture  in 
Lapland  down  to  the  elevated  plains 
near  the  equator. 

At  a  much  later  period,  rye  was 
brought  to  Europe;  at  the  time  of 
Qalenus  it  found  its  way  through  Thracia 
into  Greece,  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as 
having  been  brought  from  Tauria  by 
Massilian  merchants ;  in  his  day  it  was 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Turin.  Serbian  Wendes  brought 
it  in  the  seventh  century  to  Germany, 
where  Charlemagne  at  once  distinguished 
its  great  importance,  and  wisely  encour- 
aged its  culture,  so  that  it  soon  spread 
over  the  continent,  and  now  sustains  at 
least  one-third  of  its  inhabitants.  This 
grass  also  was  apparently  found  growing 
wild  in  the  Caucasus,  but  more  careful  ob- 
servations have  since  shown  that  the  pre- 
samed  originals  were  a  different  species : 
their  stems  were  so  brittle  that  they  could 
not  be  threshed.  More  recently  still, 
oatB  were  brought  to  Europe  from  the 
East,  and  whilst  in  Greece  they  were 
only  used  as  green  fodder,  Pliny  already 
represents  the  Germans  as  living  upon 
oat  groats,  a  dainty  which  they  have  by 
no  means  abandoned  since. 

Bice  seems  at  a  very  early  period  of 
European  history  to  have  acquired  no 


small  importance  among  the  more  widely 
diffused  grasses.  Hence  we  can  more 
easily  follow  its  gradual  migrations  from 
its  home  in  India,  to  which,  even  the 
Sanscrit  name  Vri  point**,  and  where 
the  Danish  missionary,  Klein,  believes 
that  he  found  it  growing  wild,  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  In  the  East, 
we  know,  it  was  from  the  times  of  an- 
tiquity the  principal  article  of  food ;  at 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was 
cultivated  as  far  as  the  lower  Euphrates, 
and  from  thence  it  was  carried  to  Egypt. 
The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  known 
it.  The  Arabs,  however,  brought  it  after 
their  great  conquests  in  Africa,  Sicily, 
and  Spain  to  Southern  Europe.  North 
America  knows  it  only  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  but  produces 
now  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  rice 
consumed  in  the  Old  World. 

The  New  World  claims  maize  alone 
as  its  own  indigenous  product  among 
the  nutritious  grasses.  But  even  this 
is  not  allowed  without  some  opposition. 
Theophrastus  speaks  of  a  certain,  pecu- 
liar wheat  with  grains  of  the  size  of  an 
olive  kernel,  which  came  from  India; 
and  many  believe  that  this  cannot  have 
been  anything  else  but  maize.  They 
try  to  strengthen  their  position  by  the 
fact,  that  not  one  of  the  many  carefully 
searching  travellers  in  America,  has  ever 
yet  found  maize  growing  otherwise  than 
cultivated  or  evidently  run  wild.  Its 
names  in  European  languages  certainly 
refer  it  to  the  East.  Germany  and  Italy 
call  it  "  Turkish  wheat,"  and  the  Greeks 
also  point  with  their  "Arabic  wheat," 
to  an  Oriental  home. 

It  is  almost  cruel  not  to  allow  this 
continent  the  merit  of  being,  at  least, 
the  original  home  of  the  p<»tato,  as  is 
generally  believed.  It  was  said  to  grow 
wild  in  Peru,  Ohili,  and  Mexico,  but 
learned  botanists  and  careful  observers 
have  since  ascertained  that  the  tuber 
there  found  is  not  the  common  parent, 
but  only  a  different  species  of  the  nume- 
rous genus  to^which  the  potato  belongs. 
Another  curious  evidence  is,  that  in 
Mexico  itself,  only  quite  recently  at- 
tempts have  been  made  along  the  coast 
to  raise  potatoes,  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  Europeans  in  the  so- 
called  home  of  that  most  useful  plant, 
the  favorite  vegetable  of  their  own 
mother  country.  But  alas!  they  have 
stoutly  refused  to  grow  any  longer  in 
the  presumed  land  of  their  fathers,  and 
every  effort  has  so  far  signally  failed. 

As  every  great  good  has  its  necessary 
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evil,  and  as  every  arnij  of  brave  sol- 
diers is  almost  inevitably  followed  by 
crowds  of  stragglers  and  robbers,  so 
man  also  lias  been  compelled  to  take 
along  with  these  eminently  useful  grasses 
their  inseparable  companions,  a  whole 
rabble  of  weeds,  tliorns,  and  tliistles. 
Most  of  these,  as  now  found  in  our 
fields,  came,  without  doubt,  with  the 
cereal  la.  In  still  larger  numbers,  how- 
ever, and  without  the  agency  of  man, 
certain  .other  plants  attach  themselves 
to  the  lord  of  creation,  and  follow  him 
wherever  he  goes,  and  builds  himself 
huts.  These  seem  not  to  be  bound  to 
their  kinsfolk,  the  grains  and  grasses,  but 
to  man's  own  immediate  home;  they 
settle  with  never-failing  punctuality 
around  his  house,  near  to  his  stable,  or 
luxuriate  on  his  dunghill.  Travellers 
can  thus  trace,  as  the  celebrated  Angus- 
tin  St.  Hilaire  did  in  Brazil,  by  the  mere 
presence  of  weeds,  even  in  the  midst 
of  a  desert,  the  place  of  abandoned  and 
utterly  destroyed  settlements.  Stranger 
still  is  it,  that  the  ditferent  races  of  men 
have  different  kinds  of  weeds  following 
in  their  wake,  so  that  a  careful  observer 
can  in  travelling  see  at  once,  by  merely 
noticing  the  prevailing  weeds,  whether 
Europeans  or  Asiatics,  Germans  or 
slaves,  Negroes  or  Indians  have  dwelt 
ai  certain  places.  It  was  not  without 
good  reason,  then,  that  some  of  our 
Indian  tribes  called  the  common  plain- 
tain  in  their  language  '^  the  white  man^s 
footsteps;"  a  simple  but  distinct  vetch 
marks  in  like  manner  even  now,  long 
after  the  entire  abandonment  of  the 
land,  the  former  dwelling-places  of 
Norwegian  colonists  in  Greenland.  His- 
torians, also,  may  thus  learn  yet  many  a 
lesson,  even  from  weeds,  as  to  the  di- 
rection and  length  of  the  great  migra- 
tions of  the  human  race.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  the  kind 
is  perliaps  the  almost  universal  disper- 
sion of  the  so-called  Jamestown  weed. 
It  came  at  first  from  India,  whence  gip- 
sies carried  it  over  the  wide  world, 
making  constant  use  of  its  medicinal 
virtues  and  vices.  They  always  kept  it 
on  hand,  and  even  raised  it  around  their 
encampments,  and  thus  it  followed  their 
trace  from  the  far  east  to  the  far  west. 

One  peculiar  effect  of  this  migration 
in  masses  is,  that  certain  plants,  first  in- 
troduced by  man,  have  subsequently  be- 
come so  generally  diffused,  independent 
of  his  agency,  as  to  displace  in  some  in- 
stances the  whole  original  flora  of  a 
oountry.      The  rich  pampas  of  South 


America  have  thus  been  overrun  with 
the  artichoke  and  peach-tree  of  another 
continent ;  immense  tracts  are  now  cov- 
ered with  these  intruders  from  abroad, 
and  rendered  useless  as  pastures.  Even 
islands  have  not  escaped  this  fate.  In 
St.  Helena,  original  plants  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  made  room  for 
those  which  have  been  bronght  there 
from  Europe  and  Asia.  In  eastern  Chi- 
na the  population  is  so  dense,  and  the 
culture  of  the  soil  so  high,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  water-plants  in  skil- 
fully-flooded rice-fields,  all  the  plants 
which  originally  grew  wild  there,  have 
been  driven  out.  The  whole  land  is  now 
exclusively  covered  with  grains  raised 
by  the  hand  of  man,  and  the  botanist 
finds,  in  the  lowlands  at  least,  not  a 
single  plant  which  is  not  artificially  cid- 
tivated. 

S<Mne  plants  thus  literally  conquer  & 
country  and  banish  the  native  inhabi- 
tants; others  disappear,  not  before  ene- 
mies of  their  own  race,  but  emigrate 
because  of  climatic  changes.  ^  Palestine, 
which  was  once  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  where  the  grape  and 
the  date  abounded,  is  now  utterly  sterile. 
The  spoiler  is  fallen  upon  her  summer- 
fruit  and  her  vintage;  joy  and  gladness 
are  taken  from  the  plentiful  field,  and  her 
plants  are  gone  over  the  sea.  Our  com- 
mon clover  has  distinctly  marked  its 
travelling-stations;  requiring  much  mois- 
ture, it  left  Greece  when  her  plains  were 
scorched  and  withered ;  Italy  could  not 
hold  it,  after  repeated  devastations,  when 
it  made  its  way  into  Southern  Germany ; 
from  thence  it  is  even  now  gradually 
wandering  towards  the  moister  regions 
of  the  North.  No  Pythagoras  need  for- 
bid his  disciples  now  the  use  of  the  bean, 
for  Egypt  is  no  longer  able  to  produce  it. 
The  wine  of  Mareotis  also,  that  inspired 
the  guests  of  Cleopatra,  and  whose  praises 
Horace  has  sung  in  such  graceful  verses, 
grows  no  more.  The  conscience-stricken 
murderer  would  find  no  shelter,  in  our 
day,  in  the  pine-forests  of  Poseidon, 
where  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  guests  that 
wandered  joyfully  to  the  great  festivals 
of  Greece;  the  pines  have  long  since 
left  the  plain,  with  its  hot,  dry  climate, 
and  moved  up  to  the  cooler  mountains. 

It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  all  the 
finer  fruits  also,  have  come  to  us  from 
the  East.  The  precious  grape,  the  cool- 
ing cherry,  the  pomegranate  and  the 
peach,  in  fine  all  the  luscious  gifts  of 
Autumn,  we  owe  to  the  Orient.  Italy  is 
not  originally 
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He  foamfl  an  d  freU|  his  knife  he  whets  upon  the 

chair  below ;  , 

He  sharpens  it  on  either  side,  and  whittles  at  his 

toe." 

Exactly ;  and  how  practical  and  efficient, 
as  well  as  accnrately  described,  his  mode 
of  calling  tlie  gentlfeman  to  order,  viz. : 

**His  knife  he  raised;  with  fary  erased,  he  sprang 

across  the  ball. 
He  cut  a  caper  in  the  air— he  stood  before  them 

all. 
He  never  stopped  to  look  or  think  if  he  the  deed 

should  do, 
Bat  spinning  sent  the  President,  and  on  young 

Dollar  flew." 

Sach  men  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  Oonti- 
neiital  Congress— of  the  Confederate 
Congress— of  the  compeers  of  Washing- 
ton. 

If  either  is  the  majesty  of  our  nation 
better  represented  abroad.  In  former 
times  there  were  sent  to  Europe  for  the 
transaction  of  our  public  business  such 
men  as  Franklin,  Adams,  Jay  and  Lau- 
rens. We  will  not  name  their  modern  anti- 
theses. We  apprehend  that  few  men  glory 
in  our  official  representatives  abroad.  Too 
many  of  us  know  how  and  why  their 
honors  were  Conferred.  It  is  enough 
barely  to  say,  by  way  of  reminder,  that 
notorious  sots  and  notorious  profligates 
have  more  than  once  within  ten  years 
been  stationed  at  European  courts,  to 
uphold  the  bright  honor  of  a  nation 
professing  a  political  creed  which  logi- 
cally implies  and  demands,  from  high 
and  low,  honesty,  purity  and  morality. 

Such  are  .the  men.  How  are  they 
chosen?  Modes  of  selection  in  Kew 
England  diflfer  slightly  from  those  em- 
ployed in  the  remaining  States,  and  from 
each  other ;  but  only  slightly.  In  New 
England,  it  is  not  etiquette  openly  to 
push  one^s  own  nomination  or  election. 
But  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  present 
distinct  instances  of  these  methods  of 
operating.  We  will  suppose,  merely  as 
one  case,  that  Mr.  Jenkins  desires  to  be- 
come United  States  Senator.  First,  he 
arranges  to  have  himself  appointeil  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Central  Committee. 
Being  a  man  of  wealth  and  leisure,  the 
party  leaders  are  glad  of  it,  aud  Jeni<ins 
finds  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  that 
place.  That  done,  he  works  like 
a  beaver  in  the  usual  party  harness; 
arranging  with  this  and  that  village 
whipper-in,  to  secure  here  and  there 
half-a-dozen  of  doubtful  votes;  writing 
letters ;  preparing  sharp  or  non-commit- 
tal articles,  to  suit  the  demand,  for  the 


columns  of  "  the  organ ;"  operating,  pro- 
bably, in  particular,  to  secure  the  send- 
ing of  the  "  right  sort  of  men "  to  the 
convention  for  nominating  State  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  from  his  own 
county  or  district.  This  is  not  very  dif- 
ficult. People  in  general  are  so  apa- 
thetic about  these  preliminaries  that  any- 
body who  is  a  little  earnest  can  ^'  fix 
matters"  to  suit  himself.  Having  secured, 
in  a  convention  thus  doctored,  a  nomi- 
nation to  the  State  Assembly,  he  now 
redoubles  his  diligence  to  gain  the  elec- 
tion. He  toils  .industriously  with  in- 
fluential men  all  about;  arranging  a 
multiplicity  of  local  details;  means  of 
securing  doubtful  partisans ;  of  bringing 
up  the  entire  "regular  party  vote;"  or 
obtaining  the  help  of  any  clique  or 
section  of  outsidei*s,  independents  or 
bolters,  who  can  be  worked  upon  by  the 
promise  of  future  offices  or  assistance ; 
by  indiscriminate  promises  of  clerkships 
or  other  appointments  to  all  the  elec- 
tioneering lawyerlings  who  want  them ; 
by  the  unlimited  (except  by  the  amount 
required)  use  of  flattery,  sophistication, 
misrepresentation,  and  all  other  conceiv- 
able modes  of  underhanded  manceu  vering. 
The  election  into  the  State  Legislature 
accomplished,  next  comes  the  struggle 
in  the  "  caucus  "  for  the  nomination  of  * 
the  United  States  Senatorship.  This  is 
very  much  the  same  work  over  again. 
One  man  is  to  be  convinced  that  no 
other  candidate  can  succeed.  Another 
is  to  be  convinced  that  he  himself  is  a 
most  excellent  fellow  and  a  talented  man. 
Another  must  be  convinced  that  Mr. 
Jenkins  answers  that  descriptioti.  An- 
other is  to  be  dismayed  by  a  view  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  party,  or  of  the  Union, 
which  impends,  unless  averted  by  Mr. 
Jenkins'  apotheosis  into  the  Senate.  A 
"  third  party"  corporal's  guard  is  per- 
haps extant.  Their  support  is  to  be 
secured  by  the  promise  of  an.equivalent 
support  from  Mr.  Jenkins'  friends  for 
some  candidate  of  their  own,  and  by  the 
promise  of  flrm  and  conscientious  oppo- 
sition from  the  same  friends,  in  any  other 
event. 

If  all  this  is  done  thoroughly,  and  not 
overdone,  Jenkins  gets  his  senatorship, 
and  is  entered  for  the  Presidential  race; 
for  as  a  shrewd  northern  Congressman 
remarked,  "  every  man  in  the  Senate  is 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency."  And 
why  should  he  not  get  it  ?  He  has  spent 
more  time,  more  money,  more  eflfort,  in 
working  for  it  than  his  competitors  havei 
spent.    "The  gods  sell  everything  for 
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labor,"  seoatorsLips  inolade<l.  When 
Jenkins  wanted  a  vote  or  an  influence, 
he  went  and  asked  for  it;  and  if  that 
wooldn^t  do,  offered  good  consideration 
for  it.  When  he  wanted  a  man  in  a 
convention,  he  got  him  nominated,  and 
paid  his  expenses.  And  he  has  his  re- 
ward. 

In  other  sections  of  the  ooontry,  as 
we  remarked,  the  approved  mode  of 
operation  differs  sKghUy.  Instead  of 
covering  their  aspirations  with  the  de- 
cent veil  of  relactance  or  indifference, 
some  candidates  not  only  want  to  be 
elected,  bat  too  often  bombard  the  ears 
of  the  individual  and  collective  public 
with  endless  and  importunate  reitera- 
tions of  the  announcement.  Over  their 
personal  si^atures  they  too  often  adver- 
tise themselves  in  the  papers,  as  on  hire 
for  the  public  good,  as  coarsely  as  if  they 
were  donkeys  to  let ;  warranting,  as  one 
would  warrant  his  donkey  sound  in 
wind  and  limb,  that  their  best  efforts 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  They  "  stump  "  their  dis- 
tricts; cry  themselves  up,  and  their 
adversaries  down ;  drink,  swear,  and  tell 
dirty  stories  all  about  the  country,  and 
if  they  succeed,  do  it  by  being  (only  a 
coarse  phrase  will  serve  as  the  exponent 
of  the  preoifire  idea)  "just  the  d— — dest 
best  fellows  in  the  State." 

This  degradation  of  candidates,  a  con- 
sequence of  laziness  and  lust  of  office 
has,  very  naturally,  reacted  upon  voters. 
The  constituent  body  in  this  country, 
whatever  its  latent  excellences  may  be, 
does  not  now  possess  decided  and  active 
intelligence  enough  to  select  good  men 
to  rule  it.  Voters  expect  candidates  to 
come  begging  to  them.  They  ask — ^it 
has  often  been  asked  in  so  many  words 
— "If  a  man  wants  an  office,  why  don't 
he  ask  for  it  ?  If  he  does  not  want  it 
enough  to  ask  for  it,  he  shall  not  have 
It"  What  a  disgraceful  igiwratio  elen- 
ckif  As  if  a  man  ought  to  be  grateful 
^r  being  put  into  office,  except  as  the 
elevation  is  a  spontaneous  testimony  to 
his  private  worUi  and  ability ;  and  as  if 
official  station  gained  by  bold  begging 
could  be  other  Uian  a  demonstration  of 
worthlessness  and  disability  I  And  as  if 
the  favor  were  not  reciprocal,  if  an 
honest  and  noble  man  will  consent  to 
burden  himself  with  the  vexing  intrica- 
cies and  thankless  labors  of  official  life  1 
What  such  man  will  gad  about  and  ask, 
either  of  individuals  or  of  crowds,  their 
"  most  sweet  voices  ?"  It  would  be  un- 
^dorable.    Ooriolanos  was  right.    And 


bitter  sneers  like  those  of  his  asking, 
would  perforce  poison  the  beseechings 
of  the  men  most  worthy  to  rule  th^e 
United  States,  even  if  they  could  bow 
themselves  as  stiffly  as  he  did. 

"  Toar  Toloes ;  for  your  Toicea  I  hare  foaght ; 
WAtched  for  your  yolcet ;  for  yoar  yolees,  bear 
Of  wounds  two  dosen  odd ;  battles  thrice  six 
I  hare  seen  and  hear4  of;  for  yoor  yolces  hare 
Done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more;  your 

voices; 
Indeed,  I  would  be  consul  1" 

Would  not  all  our  noblest  men — of 
whom,  indeed,  in  these  last  years,  at 
least,  in  the  National  Government,  a 
most  meagre  delegation  has  held  high 
office — would  they  not  all  speak  so  ? 

Are  not  cases  within  the  personal  know- 
edge  of  all  who  have  possessed  even  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  contemporary 
politics,  where  men  of  great  abilities  and 
stern  integrity  have  been  left  at  home, 
while  shallow  and  limber-backed  mana- 
gers have  wriggled  themselves  into 
S laces  which  must  needs  honor  th^r 
olders,  since  the  holders  certainly 
could  not  honor  them?  We  remem- 
ber at  this  moment  the  cases  of  a  sena- 
torship,  and  of  a  nomination  for  gover- 
nor ;  we  might  specifically  allege  manj 
more,  if  proof  were  needed,  or  if  specifi- 
cation were  expedient.  Men  ought  to 
condescend,  not  to  aspire,  to  office.  It 
should  seek  them:  not  be  sought  by 
them. 

But  among  maxims  in  a  manual  for 
reformed  voters,  there  would  be  little 
exaggeration  in  inserting  these ;  1.  The 
present  holding  of  office  is  primd  f<uU 
evidence  of  unworthiness ;  and  2.  Ascer- 
tained desire  for  office  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  unfitness. 

The  intellectual,  moral  and  social 
average  of  the  character  of  our  legisla- 
tors is  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
men  so  chosen.  The  poUtical  machinery 
of  the  United  States — not  its  Constitution 
and  laws,  but  the  apparatus  by  which 
it  Is  attempted  to  keep  them  in  their 
proper  relations  to  the  changing  condi- 
tion of  our  commonwealth — ^is  thorough- 
ly demoralized.  This  condition  of  pub- 
lic affairs  began  in  1790-91,  with  the 
beginning  of  cabinet  intrigues  against 
Washington's  administration ;  has  accele- 
rated its  progress  in  a  geometrical  ratio ; 
has  precipitated  itself  with  frightful 
rapidity  for  twenty  years  last  past ;  and 
has,  we  hope  and  believe,  now  reached 
its  dirty  anticlimax. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  ns  to  cite  facts 
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in  support  of  this  assertion.  Defal- 
cations and  absquatulations  iDnnmer- 
able  will  recur  to  every  man*8  mind. 
Enormons  and  baseless  swindles  have 
sacked  at  the  treasury.  The  capital  is  a 
nest  of  wickedness.  The  vices  of  grea|t 
cities  are  there  no  naturally  rife,  ana 
pretematurally  roali^ant ;  raging  in 
Yortioes  of  intense  excitement  such  as 
must  necessarily  boil  up  where  the  yast 
and  conflicting  interests  of  so  mighty 
and  active  an  empire  as  ours  are  strug- 
gling for  a^ustment.  Streets,  almost,  oC 
broUiels  adorn  our  seat  of  government. 
It  is  not  matter  of  surprise  or  animad- 
Ternonfor  a  Congressman  to  be  found 
haunting  them.  The  names  of  members 
are  known  who  have  assisted  with  money 
and  influence  in  promoting  such  estab- 
lishments. Bribery  is  rampant.  Many 
men  in  Congress  are  for  sale.  We  have 
ourselves  heard  legislator  state  the 
amonnt  of  gold  which  they  have  seen  in 
the  hands  of  members,  and  which  such 
members  have  avowed  to  be  their  wages 
for  such  and  such  a  vote.  We  know  that 
another  leading  member  of  incorruptible 
honesty  was  offered  what  would,  in  the 
eyent  of  the  success  of  a  measure  which 
he  was  asked  to  help,  have  netted  him 
*  fifty  thousand  dollars,  by  a  mere  purchase 
and  sale.  Legislative  discussion  is  main- 
tained at  the  point  of  the  knife  and  the 
mozzlO'  of  the  pistol.  Dranken  orators 
uphold  their  cause  with  oaths,  indecency, 
maundering,  or  inebriate  laughter. 
Dranken  representatives  obstruct  the 
bnsineas  of  Uie  country  at  a  rate  of  ex- 
,  pense  of  about  two  hundred  dollars  an 
hour,  and  the  whole  honor  of  Congress 
(what  there  is  of  it)  every  minute. 

Perhaps  we  may  seem*  to  be  drawing 
too  dark  a  picture.  Perhaps  we  may  be 
accused  of  unpatriotic  exposure  of  the 
shame  of  our  fatherland. 

If  a  silent  remedy  were  possible,  we 
would  gladly  await  its  application.  But 
such  a  cure  is  not  to  be  exoected.  And 
now,  when  the  set  and  rigid  lineaments 
of  the  old  parties  are  disappearing  in 
their  own  corruption ;  when  all  things, 
happily,  tend  towards  an  honest  recon- 
Btmction  of  our  political  organizations, 
we  call  attention  to  the  evil,  with  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  reform  is 
at  hand. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  morals  of 
our  present  political  action,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  investigate  the  causes  of  their 
decline.  These — at  least  the  immediate 
causes — ^we  judge  not  diflScult  to  discover. 
They  are  all  included  in  one,  and  that  is, 


the  degradation  of  an&rage  intelligence 
in  the  voting  body.  This  degradation, 
again,  we  trace  to  three  sources,  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  ingress  of  ignorant  foreigners. 

2.  The  increasing  proportion  of  igno- 
rant native  voters ;  which  two  influences 
add  incompetent  vo^rs  to  the  lists. 

3.  The  neglect,  by  the  more  capable 
portion  of  the  voting  population,  of  their 
preliminary  duties  as  mediate,  though 
actual  governors,  which  paralyzes  the 
proper  strength  of  our  intelligent  voters. 

Of  these  three  sources  the  first  two 
are  statistically  investigable ;  the  last 
capable  only  of  estimation. 

First— Ingress  of  ignorant  foreigners, 

A  short  exettrstts  at  this  point  will  save 
misunderstanding.  Ignorant,  we  intend 
not  merely  iti  respect  of  literary  cultiva- 
tion (for  many  of  the  continental  new- 
comers have  enjoyed  yery  thorough 
school  or  college  discipline),  but  igno- 
rant for  the  purposes  of  Republican  go- 
yernment.  It  is  a  trutli  almost  entirely 
ignored  of  late,  that  a  Republican  frame 
of  government  can  exist  only  by  virtue 
of  intelligence  and  morality  among  the 
governed.  This  has  been  proclaimed 
and  reiterated  to  nauseation,  but  it  is  not 
felt.  Americans  by  birth  and  descent, 
growing  up  among  a  law-abiding  com- 
munity, in  law-abiding  habits,  do  not 
understand  the  dislike  and  disregard  of 
our  immigrants  for  law.  It  is  felt,  here, 
that  the  law  is  a  body  of  regulations  mort 
deliberately  elaborated  from  the  best 
wisdom  of  the  nation — ^that  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  expression  of  the  common 
and  moral  sense  of  the  community — and 
that  as  such  it  is  to  be  obeyed.  And 
when  a  law  transcends  either  this  com- 
mon sense  or  this  moral  sense,  or  con- 
travenes them,  it  is  repealed,  silently 
ignored,  or  steadily  disobeyed,  and  per- 
i^es.  The  law  is  upheld  by  tne  consent 
of  the  people  to  obey  it;  and  their  con- 
sent is  based  upon  the  truth  that  it  is 
right  and  good,  and  that,  therefore,  for 
the  sake  of  right  and  of  consistency  too, 
since  they  have  actually  or  acquiescently 
made  it,  they  must  obey  it. 

Our  immigrant  population,  howeyer, 
whether  intellectually  and  scholastioally 
educated  or  not,  have  nothing  of  this. 
Their  relations  to  established  laws  have 
not  been  those  of  the  intelligent  opera- 
tor to  the  machine  which  he  has  made, 
but  those  of  the  surly  blindfold  beast 
under  burdens  extraneously  superimpos- 
ed. Their  relations  to  constituted  go- 
yernment  have  been  such  as  to  array  all 
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their  manly  feelings  and  sympathies 
against  it  instead  of  for  it.  Their  go- 
vernment is  something  established  before 
their  day,by  some  arbitrarily  and  irrespon- 
sibly powerful  individual  or  class,  for 
the  interest  of  that  individual  or  class. 
It  is  not  their  voice,  speaking  their  will, 
but  another  voice,  ignoring  or  crushing 
their  will.  It  has  restrained,  silenced, 
exacted,  oppressed.  And  so  they  never 
acquire  any  reverence  for  it,  ];)ut  only  a 
fearful  and  hateful  obedience,  which 
makes  them  ready  to  overturn  and  de- 
stroy, while  they  learn  nothing  of  the 
self-restraint  and  governing  power  which 
should  fit  them  to  build  up.  When, 
therefore,  they  have  erected  any  fabric 
of  law'to  replace  an  old  one  destroyed, 
this  education  in  irreverence  makes  them 
ready  to  kick  it  down  for  the  merest 
theoretical  shadow  of  experiment,  even 
for  just  a  change.  Such  defects,  together 
with  that  other  great  one,  the  want  of 
a  religious  element,  in  social  and  politi- 
cal character,  have  caused  the  instability 
and  unreliableness  of  modern  European 
repubhcs ;  and  fully  explain  and  justify 
the  doubtful  feeling  with  which  men 
looked  upon  them,  and  wished,  rather 
than  hoped  or  expected,  that  they  would 
endure.  How  surely  would  the  Euro- 
pean democracies  of  1848  have  lasted 
until  now,  and  been  more  deeply  and 
firmly  consolidated  day  by  day,  if  they 
had  been  constructed  by  the  representa- 
tives, and  upheld  by  the  strong  wills, 
clear  heads,  and  honest,  true  and  steady 
hearts,  of  a  Maine  or  a  Massachusetts 
population  I 

Thus,  too  many  Europeans  feel  in  Eu- 
rope, and  thus  they  feel  here.  Without 
clear  pefceptions  of  the  proper  extent  of 
the  province  of  law — of  the  right  rela- 
tion between  the  mental  and  moral  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race  and  the  strin- 
gency or  scope  of  legislative  enactments 
— indeed,  very  often  with  an  idea  that 
no  law,  other  than  that  of  individual 
supremacy,  i,  e,  of  brute  might  and  right, 
is  either  right  or  expedient,  they  re- 
bound from  the  close  despotism  at  home 
into  almost  a  delirium  of  unrestrained 
freedom  here.  In  the  wide  liberty  of 
this  Republic,  they  do  not  impinge  every 
moment  upon  the  contracted  enactments 
of  a  power  working  only  by  pressure 


and  constraint.  They  come  into  an  ex- 
hilarating atmosphere  which  gladdens 
them  into  an  nnreflecUng  extremity  of 
license;  as  children  running  out  of  a 
gloomy  and  silent  school,  riot  and  frolic 
with  shouting  and  outrageous  mirth,  in 
the  bright  warm  sun  outside. 

Therefore,  when  they  feel  their  new 
importance,  and  demagogues  and  honest 
men  seek  their  votes,  the  demagogues 
succeed  best,  for  they  flatter  most  and 
promise  most ;  saying  what  is  agreeable, 
without  reference  to  what  is  true ;  en- 
couraging license,  for  the  sake  of  selfish 
gain,  rather  than  enforcing  necessary 
and  wholesome  legal  restraint. 

But  to  returli  to  our  figures;  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  are  to  exhibit 
the  first  of  the  three  causes  of  tlie  degra- 
dation of  average  intelligence  in  the 
voting  body,  namely,  the  ingress  of 
ignorant  foreigners. 

In  1882,  the  total  Presidential  vote 
(without  South  Carolina)  was  about 
1,260,000.  There  are,  perhaps,  no  data 
for  determining  with  demonstrative  cer- 
tainty what  proportion  of  the^  were 
foreigners;  but  15,000  is  a  very  liberal 
estimate.*  In  1840,  the  Presidential 
vote  was  2,400,000;  while  the  number 
of  foreign-born  voters,  calculated  by  the 
same  method  as  before,  was  now  nearly 
quadrupled,  having  risen  to  54,000 ;  one 
forty-sixth  of  the  whole,  instead  of  one 
eiglity-third.  Again,  the  Presidential 
vote  of  1852  was  about  3,150,000;  and 
the  foreign-born  vote  in  this,  about 
188,000 ;  one  seventeenth  of  the  whole, 
instead  of  one  eighty-third — having 
multiplied  itself  by  twelve  nearly,  while 
the  total  vote  had  not  tripled ;  a  porten- 
tous increase! 

And  this  influx  of  ignorance  is  an- 
nually increasing.  The  immigration  of 
the  last  five  years  will  average  nearly 
300,000  a-year;  nearly  a  tht»usand  a- 
day;  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  voters 
a-day. 

Second :  increaae  in  number  of  igno- 
rant native  voters. 

The  whole  nurnber  of  persons  over 
twenty  years  old,  unable  to  read  or 
write,  was,  in  1840,  550,000;  and,  in 
1850,  1,050,000;  giving  an  increase, 
during  that  period,  of  500,000.  Halve 
this,  to  allow  for  females  and  persons 


*  Made  as  follows.  Namber  of  foretgn-born  In  the  United  States  (by  census  of  IS50)  equals  whole  number 
of  immierants  (by  Chickering'a  Tables)  duHng  the  twenty  years  last  preceding.  Assuming  the  ratio  of 
immigration  and  surrivorship  to  have  been  the  same,  the  number  of  foreign-born  in  the  country  ^n  4883 
(by  same  authorities)  was  about  223,000.  Subtract  herefrom  145,000  who  immigrated  during  the  five  yean 
next  before  1892.  and  who  are  supposed  not  to  have  voted,  and  there  remain  88,000.  Talcing  the  proportion 
of  voters  to  be  that  of  our  present  population,  i.  6.  1  in  7,  the  number  of  foreign-born  voters  In  the  United 
SUtea  in  1832  stands  at  about  12,000.    To  allow  for  error  favoring  our  computation,  we  set  it  at  16,000. 
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between  twenty  and  twenty-one,  and 
the  increase  of  voters  nnable  to  read 
and  write,  from  1840  tQ  1850,  is  250,000. 
Now,  the  increase  of  the  foreign-born 
vote  during  that  period  (computied  as  in 
the  note  above),  was  110,000 ;  of  whom 
it  was  before  granted  that  half  might  be 
counted  as  edacated,  in  some  sense. 
Subtract,  therefore,  the  uneducated  half, 
55,000,  from  260,000,  and  the  remain- 
der, 195,000^  is  the  increase  of  native- 
born  ignoramuses,  from  1840  to  1850. 
The  native  illiterati,  in  that  decennium, 
added  one-third  to  the  whole  thick-skull- 
ed host ;  while  the  entire  army  of  voters 
increased  no  more.  This  is  substantially 
a  retrogression;  since  it  is  upon  the 
more  thorough  training  of  the  native 
youth  that  we  must  depend  to  counter- 
act the  ceaseless  and  increasing  invasion 
of  adult  ignorance;  and,  .in  fact,  the 
Btolid  phalanx  has  tripled  its  foolish 
muster-roll,  while  the  total  population 
has  only  increased  by  one-third. 

We  might  add  single  facts  corrobora- 
tive of  this  doleful  story.  But  one  or 
two  allusions  must  suffice.  Our  own 
experience  can  vouch  that  in  sundry 
parts  of  Connecticut  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discover,  in  a  single  neighborhood,  half 
a  dozen  or  a  dozen  Connecticut  born 
adults  (shameful  to  tell)  who  cannot 
read  nor  write ;  whereas,  it  is  not  half  a 
century  since  one  of  her  wisest  sons 
declared  it  impossible  to  find  one  such 
human — or  inhuman— ;being  in  the  State. 
And  the  official  lamentations  of  the  Vir- 
ginian and  Georgian  executives,  over 
the  triumphant  progress  of  ignorance  in 
their  respective  commonwealths,  have 
been  trumpeted  all  over  the  country. 

Third :  the  neglect  by  intelligent  voters, 
of  their  preliminary  duties. 

Perhaps  this  one  evil,  well  remedied, 
would  remove  all  occasion  for  the  exist- 
ing and  widely  spread  dissatisfaction  at 
the  condition  of  the  present  party  ma- 
chinery. For,  whether  the  caucus  and 
convention  system  is,  or  is  not,  the  most 
wisely  contrived  mode  of  organization 
which  is  possible,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  fair  and  honest  men  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  using  it  in  a  fair  and  honest 
manner.  If  partisans  have  engineered 
dishonestly,  it  is  because  the  owners  of 
the  engine  have  abandoned  it  to  their 
dirty  devices.  We  can  never  expect  to 
be  rid  of  rascals,  short  of  the  millen- 
nium. Until  that  time,  the  wicked  we 
shall  have  always  with  us.  But  our 
appointed  means  of  neutralizing  their 
bad  influences  is  not  to  sit  quietly  and 


be  disgusted,  nor  to  destroy  them  forth- 
with ;  but  to  go  honestly  and  strenuous- 
ly to  work  and  do  our  own  duty.  That 
done,  the  machinations  of  the  vile  will 
perisli,  because  there  will  be  rto  place 
for  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
management  of  machinei-ies  worked  by 
majorities  of  votes. 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  preliminary 
electoral  duties  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing : — Is  the  actual  wish  of  the  majority 
of  honest  and  reflecting  men  expressed 
at  any  election?  Notoriously,  confess- 
edly, not.  In  very  many  oases,  the  vote 
is  merely  the  selection  of  a  little  devil 
rather  than  a  great  one.  Angels,  or 
even  men,  are  not  so  much  as  consider- 
ed. And  the  reason  is,  that  the  two 
devils,  wise  in  their  own  generation, 
packed  the  conventions  and  got  the 
nominations;  and,  of  course,  the  party 
must  "  go  it  blind."  If  wise  and  honest 
men  had  controlled  the  nominations,  the 
party  might,  perhaps,  safely  **go  it 
blind,"  though  that  is  hardly  a  recom- 
mendable  course,  even  after  perfect 
leaders,  if  such  were  extant.  Here  is 
the  trouble.  Many  good  men  who  feel 
it  an  imperative  duty,  and  practice  ac- 
cordingly, to  vote,  never  think  tliat  they 
are  responsible  for  the  choice  of  nomi- 
nees. They  console  themselves,  on  elec- 
tion day,  with  the  old  saw  about 
choosing  the  least  of  two  evils — devils, 
as  the  late  theologically  born  modifi- 
cation hath  it — ^and  uphold  a  bad  or  in- 
competent man,  because  others  uphold  a 
worse.  They  never  dream  that  they 
ought  themselves  Jto  have  chosen  a  good 
man,  to  begin  with. 

Attend  a  nominating  convention.  Who 
are  there?  The  ministers?  The  men 
who  are  chosen  for  trustees  for  widows, 
administrators,  and  guardians  for  or- 
phans ?  Those  who  are  selected  as  im- 
partial arbitrators  between  litigants? 
Steady  and  honorable  merchants?  Men 
known  as  leaders  in  enterprises  of  bene- 
volence? Men  remarkable  for  nobility 
and  purity  of  moral  character,  or  for 
high  and  beautiful  intellectual  abilities 
or  attainments?  Very  seldom.  Such  men 
do  not  go .  to  such  places.  '  They  are 
busy.  Besides,  although  voting  may  be 
a  duty,  and  performed  as  such,  they 
take  no  concern  for  the  nominations. 
The  presumption  is,  that  the  wircw 
pullers  have  it  all  cut  and  dried  in 
advance.  Well,  they  have.  ^'' Possunt 
quia  posse  videntur,^^  They  can  do  it, 
because  people  in  general  suppose  they 
can.    But.  who  d^  constitute  the  meet- 
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iDg?  Candidates;  men  **a  good  deal 
in  political  life;"  policemen — always 
ready  to  work  for  those  who  will  keep 
them  in  their  places ;  rnnners  from  the 
oflfice  of  the  party  "  organ ;"  little  pet- 
tifogging lawyers  just  commonciog  prac- 
tice, and  seeking  connections  with  the 
high,  and  influence  with  the  low,  by 
doing  small  political  work  for  the  first 
among  the  last.  The  meeting  is  called 
to  order  by  a  pre-determined  chairman 
pro  tern.  He  and  a  pre-determined  com- 
mittee nominate  a. fore-ordained  set  of 
ofBcers,  and  they  in  turn  propose  pre- 
destinated nominees.  The  names  have 
been  chosen  according  to  the  private 
views  of  a  half  dozen,  who  consider  not 
at  all  the  needs  of  the  commonwealth, 
or  the  state  of  the  nation;  but  the  needs 
of  this  or  that  man ;  what  he  has  done 
for  the  party ;  what  he  ought  to  have ; 
what  will  make  subsequent  appointments 
come  out  "right."  They  discourse  on 
this  wise:  "Brown  saved  the  election 
in  the  First  District  last  year.  He 
worked  like  a  horse,  and  spent  money 
like  a  king.  Thertfore^  let  Brown  be 
nominated."  Or,  "  Brown  will  bolt  if 
he  don^t  get  this  nomination ;  we  bad 
better  give  it  to  him."  Or,  "Brown 
will  appoint  me  to  this,  and  yon  to 
that;  so  let  us  put  Brown  through." 

Non-sequitur?  Selfish?  Cowardly? 
No  matter.  He  wiU  help  us,  or  he  wants 
it;  or  he  must,  and  will  have  it:  we'd 
better  give  it  to  him. 

In  little  dirty  back-rooms,  in  dingy 
law-offices,  in  private  parlor  councils,  in 
cunning  consultations  of  duos  and  triplets 
of  eager  men  on  street  comers,  our  go- 
vernors are  chosen.  Two  or  three 
manage  titie  committee,  the  committee 
manage  the  convention,  and  the  party 
prints;  the  convention  and  the  prints 
manage  the  party  at  large ;  the  party,  a 
stupid  unit  under  their  orders,  manages 
the  nation ;  and  the  nation  submits,  as, 
indeed,  by  its  constitutional  logic,  it 
must,  and  ought.  But  it  is  a  cheated 
nation.    It  is  nded  not  by  the  ohoioe  of 


its  best  and  wisest  citizens,  but  by  tiie 
shrewd  follows  who  have  the  secret  of 
the  management — ^a  secret  plain  enongh 
. — ^the  apathy  of  the  intelligent. 

Apathy  is  not  amenable  to  statics, 
statistics  or  estimation.  Per  oentage  of 
uninterestedness  cannot  be  determined. 
Of  the  three  elementary  causes  of  politi- 
cal degradation  which  we  have  discnssed, 
this  alone  must  be  examined,  not  in  it- 
self, as  a  quantity  or  number,  but  in  its 
results  as  an  influence.  As  such,  how- 
ever, it  is  supremely  important.  Its 
thorough  cure  would  set  at  naught  all 
the  small  machinations  of  demagognes, 
started  by  selfishness  and  predicated  upon 
folly,  and  the  heavy  pressure  of  the 
masses  of  ignorance  and  inexperience, 
accustomed  to  be  moved  thereby.  Only 
let  honest  and  true-hearted  men  consider 
it  their  duty  to  elect  good  nominees  first, 
and  then  to  vote  for  them,  and  the  thins 
is  done.  That  simple  process  would 
have  forestalled  the  Elnow  Nothings, 
Reform  Whigs,  Practical  Democrats,  Re- 
publicans and  all  the  shifting  shapes 
which  are  to-day  rising  from  the  seeth- 
ing ferment  of  the  now  progressing  dis- 
ruption and  re-organization  of  politioal  • 
parties. 

But,  perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is.  Per- 
haps, under  the  conditions  necessary  to 
humanity,  all  progress  must  be  by  ebb 
and  flow,  action  and  re- action.  Perhaps 
the  long  descent  of  immorality  and 
meanness  down  which  our  governmental 
forces  have  slidden  was  necessary,  before 
a  higher  re-ascent  into  honesty  and 
truth.  Perhaps  we  may  now  bopefnUy 
expect,  that  in  the  years  inunediately 
coming,  wisdom  will  hold  the  high  places 
which  cunning  has  so  long  defiled — ^that 
truth  will  s{^ak  where  sophistry  has 
chattered — that  honor  and  justice  will 
order  and  direct  the  vast  engineries  and 
intricate  complications  of  our  govern- 
ments, BO  long  manoBuvered  under  the 
bad  direction  of  incapacity,  selfiushness, 
tyranny  and  revenge. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


OUBfiiyiB  AND  DISCURSIVE. 

It  was  not  without  some  astonishment 
that  we  beheld  our  friend,  Mr.  Bildad  Hard- 
hedy  enter  the  prirate  office  late  at  night, 
in  a  fashionable  dress.  Hardhed,  the  re- 
flective, the  sensible,  the.  grave  and  retir- 
ing ;  who  had  usually  in  his  rural  and  lite- 
rary home — for  Hardhed  is  not  inexpert  in 
letters — appeared  in  in-door  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  or  out-door  coatlessnesS  and 
shiny  cap—  now  all  adorned  in  the  splendors 
which  should  seem  appropriate  wholly  to 
Lytle  Legge,  the  best  dressed  man  in  the 
city,  and  his  friend  Fastorse !  How  could 
he  possibly  have  become  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  fashion-kings  7  Beneath  his  hat- 
brim,  the  grey  catskin,  insignium  of  high 
ton,  waved  halrily;  his  overcoat  was 
accurately  de  rigueur ;  he  wore  panta- 
loooB  with  a  comely  boa  constrictor  waving 
up  the  outside  of  each  leg ;  unimpeacha- 
-  ble  kid -gloves;  and  the  haur  of  a  pro- 
gressive man^which  is  his  uttermost  of 
hair.  He  was  not  in  amiable  mood,  but 
paced  to  and  fro  in  somewhat  uncivil  im- 
patience. 

"  How  is  your  equanimity  disturbed  ?"  we 
inquired.  **  Has  Cumberland  touched  a 
lower  figure  still,  or  is  there  a  defalcation 
in  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  turnpike  ?" 

Ho  smiled  grimly — "The  turnpike  is 
straight  enough,  and  Cumberland  holds  its 
own.  But  Wall  street  operations  are  not 
what  I  was  thinking  of.  Let  the  bears  and 
the  rogues  finish  their  manifest  destiny." 

"What,  then,  is  it?"  we  asked.  "The 
hat  is  good.  It  is  of  the  latest  fashion,  and 
of  the  very  latest  style— a  good  hat.  Also, 
the  coat  is  new  and  proper,  as  per  the  de- 
crees of  our  fashion-kings  across  the  sea. 
Proud  Bildad,  dost  thou  rebel  against 
them?" 

''  O,  Editor  I  I  do  not  laugh,  nor  rage, 
at  so  small  a  thing  as  a  garment ;  nor  do  I 
reluct  only  at  so  minute  a  power  as  the 
power  of  the  fashion-kings  across  the  sea. 
Bat  I  laugh  for  myself,  and  I  rage  for  oth- 
ers, my  countrymen ;  because  we  fall  under 
the  rule  of  an  agoria — unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  ancients;  and  into  a  magic 
drunkenness;  and,  I  fear  it  is  only  the 
dreadful  ointment  which  opens  the  eyes  of 
the  sorrowftil,  which  shall  enlighten  my 
nation."    , 

<<  There  is  no  such  word  in  Greek,  as 


agoria,"  said  we— "if  you  mean  it  for 
Greek.  And  explain  your  stuff  about  oint- 
ment.   You  talk  apparent  nonsense." 

"  It's  in  English,  then.  Phantasmagoria 
is  the  agoria  which  is  subduing  us.  And 
the  dreadful  ointment  is  disapp-ointment." 

"  Did  you  enter  this  office,  Bildad,  to  fire 
pop-gun  puns  at  us,  and  to  circumvent  us 
with  sophisms  and  rhetorical  gymnastics?" 

And  our  wrath,  also,  began  to  arise. 
But  Hardhed  is  a  man  of  first  principles. 
However  insignificant  his  remark-  may  be, 
it  is  probable  that  his  interlocutor  may  al- 
ways be  interested  in  unravelling  the  trains 
of  preparatory  thought,  if  he  can  catch  the 
clew. 

"  I  have  been,"  said  the  wrathful  man, 
"  to  the  Opera.  I  disguised  myself  in  this 
costume  to  gain  admission  to  the  penetra- 
lia of  the  parquette  with  my  beloved  con- 
sins,  the  Van  Schaves,  who  wouldn't  accept 
my  escort  in  other  trim.  But  you  say  these 
are  good  clothes.  I  deny  it  As  for  the 
hat,  thero  may  not  be  so  very  moch  to  say. 
I  presume  the  next  style  will  be  to  carry 
the  hat-hair  in  bands  over  the  rim  and  hold 
it  to  the  crown  with  combs ;'  6r  to  curl  it 
and  let  it  twist  and  dangle.  But  the  coat  I 
What  a  thought,  to  shape  a  garment  so  that 
in  it  every  man  looks  narrow  in  the  shoul- 
ders, hollow  in  the  chest,  slab-sided  and 
puppy-kneed  I'* 

"  Well,  well ;  dress  is  a  thing  of  tastes. 
If  you  come  into  New  York  society,  you 
should  be  content  without  rebellion  to  con- 
form thereto,  doing  your  duty  in  that  pro- 
fession in  life  to  which  you  are  called,  even 
if  it  should  be  so  crucifying  a  duty  as  that 
of  wearing  good  clothes!  As  if  a  few 
curves  and  angles  were  of  any  account  I 
A  noble  man  he  must  be,  whom  one  gar- 
ment can  distort  into  a  hunchback,  or  a 
threadpaper  1  You  are  unreasonable.  But 
musician,  what  <^  the  Opera  ?  From  what 
especial  gems  of  song  in  the  Semiramide, 
or  the  Norma,  caught  you  most  pleasure  ? 
Praise  the  graceful  Rosnnian  melodies." 

Mr.  Hardhed  tore  from  him  his  new  over- 
coat, hurled  it  upon  his  hat  in  a  far  corner, 
and  strided  once  and  again  up  and  down 
the  office.  "Editor,"  said  he  with  great 
vehemence,  "Editor,  the  opera  is  a  hum- 
bug ;  a  patent  and  dureful  absurdity." 

"What  a  pity  that  Donizetti,  and  Bellini, 
and  Rossini,  and  a  few  others  of  the  maestri, 
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could  not  liavo  learned  as  much  from  you 
before  bestowing  so  much  pains  upon  hum- 
bug and  nonsense !" 

"  Fiddle- te-dee,  Editor.  I  speak  serious- 
ly ;  too  vehemently,  perhaps,  but  only  be- 
cause I  have  before  restrained  myself.  This 
outburst;  indeed,  is  the  overboiling  of  an- 
gers long  nursed  in  secret,  which  come  out 
the  fiercer.  But  let  me  make  a  statement. 
I'll  make  out  my  case,  or  submit  to  be 
named  a  Turk — that  is,  a  Russian — hence- 
forth." 

We  did  not  refuse  so  rea.<K)nable  a  request 
Yet  what  utter  folly  was  Hardhed's  I  And 
we  seemed  to  see  the  great  building  in 
Fourteenth  street,  with  the  lamps,  the  black 
sea  of  waiting  hacks  and  coaches,  and  the 
outlying  iirkUleur  and  frane-tireur  corps 
of  small  boys,  with  their  running  fire  of 
"opera  book?  opera  book?  two  shillin^'l" 
Then  the  vast  interior  arose  around  us. 
We  sat  in  the  second  tier.  White  opera- 
cloaks  waved  all  around,  like  angel*s  wings 
over  the  parapets  of  heaven.  Rigolettes 
wriggled,  starers  stared,  upstairs  and  down ; 
whisper,  laugh,  compliment  and  flirtation, 
rustle  of  silk  and  masculine  bootfall,  sim- 
mered and  mellowed  together  under  the 
great  flood  of  yellow  gas-light,  into  a  dream 
of  gorgeous  courts  and  kings.  And  the 
snapping  treble  cry,  ever  and -anon  popped 
ap  in  our  ears,  through  the  fuss  and  the 
feathers,  "opera  book?  opera  book?  two 
shillin'."  And  handsome  Mario  and  hand- 
some Ginlia  Grisi,  deep-toned  Susini  and 
resonant  Badiali,  moved  and  spoke  and 
sang,  and  the  orchestral  and  choral  harmo- 
nies danced  or  swayi  around  and  melted  in 
with  their  melody — what  ineffable  coarse- 
ness was  Bildad's  I 

"  Now,'*  said  he,  cooling  suddenly,  as  is 
his  useful  practice  when  commencing  to 
state  an  argument, "  music  is  music.  Sing- 
ing is  words  and  music ;  therefore,  where 
there  are  no  words  there  can  be  no  singing. 
Now,  to  all  but  one  of  every  hundred  of 
the  opera  hearers,  since  they  do  not  undei^ 
stand  the  words,,  there  are  none.  There- 
fore, generally  speaking,  there  is  no  singing 
at  the  opera. 

"  Next,  the  music  is  not  reasonable  in  cha- 
racter. Not  b6ing  singing,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  instrumental  performance;  so 
yon  have  the  orchestra,  for  ever  over-filled 
with  stringed  instruments,  and  completed 
with  a  few  human  larynges  to  carry  the 
melody.  This  they  do,  using  Italian  vowels 
to  ftimish  a  tone.    But  they  blend  imper- 


fectly with  their  fellow-instruments ;  and 
in  no  loud  passage  can  they  possibly  lead, 
unless  by  a  fiendish  screech." 

"  Hardhed,  we  grieve  to  pronounce  you 
altogether  a  Vandal ;  unsusceptible  to  the 
mellifluence  of  sweet  Italian  vocables,  or  to 
the  passion  of  lovely  Italian  singing.  Be- 
sides ;  are  there  not  the  lithe  graces  of  the 
ballet,  now  intermingled  with  the  music, 
and  the  dramatic  power  of  Gri»  and  Ba- 
diali? How,  then,  do  you,  a  rustic,  un- 
skilled in  the  hearing  of  high  music,  con- 
demn— on  grounds  not  only  incorrect  as  to 
criticism,  but  partial  in  scope — the  Italian 
opera  ?" 

"The  ballet — the  dramatic  clement?'^ 
said  our  friend.  "You  have  well  men- 
tioned them,  0  Editor.  And  of  them  I 
will  speak.  The  ballet,  my  friend,  relies 
for  its  efiiects  upon  the  public  display  of  the 
naked  limbs  of  women.  Dare  yoa  utter 
one  word  in  justification  of  it?  What? 
If,  for  instance,  you  will  state  that  you 
would  willingly  see  your  o^vn  wife,  or 
your  own  sister,  capering  before  the  crowded 
benches  of  the  opera-house,  her  limbs  cov- 
ered with — articles,  let  me  say — fitting  tight 
as  her  skin,  and  a  skirt  full  of  lace  flg- 
leaves,  reaching  half-way  to  the  knee — 
standing  on  one  toe,  a  little  over  the  heads 
of  the  lowerJ;ier  of  gazers,  and  pointing  the 
other  toe  towards  them,  and  up  at  the  venti- 
lator in  the  roof ;  if  you  would  say  that  you 
would  willingly  or  indifferently  see  your 
wife  or  your  daughter  in  that  position,  I 
will  count  the  ballet  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  Italian  opera.  You  prefer  to  be 
silent  and  let  the  interlocutory  judgment 
go  by  default,  I  see.  You  do  well.  Now 
for  the  dramatic  element.  I  do  not  here 
touch  the  general  question  of  the  morals  of 
the  stage.  But  I  simply  charge  the  ope- 
ratic drama  with  utter  absurdity,  inherent 
and  enormous  clumsiness  in  conception  and 
in  execution.  The  drama,  like  painting  or 
sculpture,  if  it  has  any  merit,  has  it  by  the 
true  imitation  of  nature ;  in  the  perform 
ance  of  which,  a  certain  idealization  and 
refining  elevation  is  allowed,  to  the  end 
that  a  less  imperfect  beauty  may  be  atr 
tained  ;  yet  this,  even,  is  only  to  be  exhi- 
bited by  the  collocation  of  imitations  of 
parts  actually  existing,  to  make  a  whole 
existing  only  in  idea.  And  what  have  we 
in  opera  ?  People  who  sing  their  conversa- 
tions and  their  passions,  in  the  first  place, 
which  never  happens  in  nature.  I  saw 
Semiramide  this  evening,  which  is  a  tale  of 
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things  nearly  three  thousand  years  old.  I 
Jnst  hint  at  the  Gothic  and  Grecian  archi* 
tectarc,  and  the  Roman  and  medieval 
dresses;  not  to  sneer,  bnt  to  remark  that 
there  can  be  no  illtuion»-no  rapture  into 
belief  that  we  see  the  very  Semiramis  and 
t*ie  very  Arsaces  of  the  time. 

**  But  who  supposes  that  those  individuals 
did  sing,  as  is  presented  in  Fourteenth 
street  ?  Nobody.  Yet,  if  the  dramatic  part 
of  the  opera  can  have\  any  merit,  it  must 
be  merely  on  the  ground  of  its  giving  a 
true  representation  of  the  things  and  peo- 
ple of  the  old  time.  Therefore,  a  great  and 
pervading  and  helpless  and  destructive 
absurdity  is  here.  When  Semiramis  and 
the  rest  are  scared  at  the  extinction  of  the 
sacred  fire,  is  it  natural  that  they  should' 
sing  about  it?  Should  they  not  scream 
and  run  away  ?  When  Assur  and  Arsaces, 
the  rivals,  scold  ;  when  the  ghost  of  Ninus 
threatens ;  when  Assur  and  Semiramis  dis- 
.  pute ;  when  Assur  and  Arsaces  ramble  about 
in  the  mausoleum,  seeking  to  stab  each 
other ;  when  Arsaces,  that  is,  Ninias,  finds 
that  he  has  stabbed  bis  mother,  although 
*'  no  blame  could  attach  to  any  one,"  should 
he  sing?  Should  they, sing?  Would  you 
naturally  expect  them  to  sing  ?*' 

"  Why,  Hardhed,"  we  made  answer, 
"the  opera  does  not  profess  to  represent 
things  truly.  It  is  a  presentation  of  music, 
and  music  only.  If  you  could  follow  the 
modulations,  and  interpret  the  melodies  and 
harmonies,  you  would  discover  a  deep  and 
beautiful  coincidence  between  the  music 
and  the  thoughts  it  expresses.  It  is  music 
that  is  given  ;  naught  else.'' 

"  Then  why  do  they  have  acting  and 
scenery?'* 

We,  the  Editor,  were  compelled  to  say 
that  we  didn't  know. 

"Poor  Editor!  I  won't  unkindly  press 
you  to  the  confession  dreaded  bjr  reasoners. 
One  thing  more  ;  as  to  the  execution  of  this 
acting.  I  am  disgusted  with  the  mode  in 
which  the  actor-singers  do  not  mind  their 
own  business.  Instead  of  singing  to  each 
other,  in  the  course  of  the  action,  they 
chant  anger,  love,  remorse  and  all,  at  the 
audience;  who,  if  there  be  any  pretence 
of  truth  in  the  scenes,  should  not  be  sup- 
posed by  those  on  the  stage  even  to  be 
^  there.    Oh,  what  a  mass  of  absurdity  t" 

We  were  impatient  "Mr.  Hardhed,'' 
Ave  rejoined,  •'  if  you  don't  like  the  Opera, 
keep  away  from  it.  Don't  explode  any 
more  of  your  wrath  in  our  face.    We  like 


the  Opera.  There,  we  can  see  men,  women, 
fashionable  people,  dancers,  white  opera- 
cloaks,  bare  arms,  diamonds,  and  Miss 
Coutts  in  a  private  box.  We  can  bear 
singing,  orchestra,  recitative,  people's  re- 
marks, and  the  incessant  and  inspiriting 
shouts  of  the  prompter.  Therefore,  we 
choose  to  go.  And  as  for  you,  if  you  don't 
choose  to  go,  and  to  profit  by  it,  stay 
grumbling  at  home:" 

"  Very  good,"  said  our  friend.  "  I  see 
that  we  go  to  the  Opera-bouse  for  different 
purposes.  For  you,  and  for  Lytle  Legge, 
and  his  cousin  Fastorse  ;  and  for  iny  cous- 
ins, the  Misses  Van  Schave,  the  Italian 
Opera  is  the  right  place.  And  in  it,  the 
music  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  show,  that  lettuce  does  to  vinegar,  and 
sugar,  and  oil,  in  salad.  It  is  only  the 
vehicle  to  convey  the  flavors — something  to 
chew,  while  the  rest  is  tasted.  But  enough 
of  music." 

The  conversation,  as  to  music  at  least, 
here  ceased.  We  had  defined  our  re- 
spective positions ;  yet  had  not  Hardhed 
puzzled  us  a  little  ?  Not  to  the  extreme  of 
a  blush,  or  speechlessness.  But  somehow 
he  seemed  to  have  cast  into  our  ndnd  a 
thought  that  continually  demanded  con- 
sideration. It  was  this:  U  the  Opera 
American  and  sensible  ? 

People  who  will  pester  themselves  with 
persistent  inquiries  about  the  abstract  val- 
ues of  things,  and  their  absolute  propriety 
and  reasonableness,  will  probably  fall  into 
a  condition  like  that  of  poor  Hardhed  ; 
who  takes  no  pleasure  in  anything  which 
does  not  endure  his  impertinent  habit  of 
"  ultimate  analysis."  Let  us  all,  therefore, 
flriends,  avoid  "  ultimate  analysis." 

It  is — or  ought  to  be — well  understood, 
by  all  persons  joining  in  conversations  in 
our  private  office,  that  such  conversations 
are  liable  to  be  confiscated  and  summarily 
applied  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  our 
readers.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  we 
are  justifiable  in  relating  wh^t  we  can 
remember  of  a  recent  dialogue  between 
Mr.  Hardhed  and  a  military  friend— Gene- 
ral Delablueblazes. 

We  had  been  consulting  them  about  a 
subject  in  connection  with  which,  as  it 
happens,  there  is  an  article  from  a  distin- 
gui^ed  source  in  this  present  number  of 
the  Monthly — the  propriety,  namely,  of 
permitting  the  advocacy  of  warlike  meas- 
sures,  offensive  or  defensive,  in  this  periodi- 
cal.   Hardhed  was  entirely  opposed  to  it 
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''Staff  and  nonsense  I"  he  exclaimed, 
oaiher  coar8el7.  "Men  are  two  wide  be- 
tween the  earst  alfead7.  At  least,  they  are 
to,  if  the  phrenological  dictum  is  trae, 
which  makes  that  dimension  a  measure 
of  fighting  capabilities.  And  by  the  way, 
the  principle  might  be  tested  by  observing 
whether  the  ears  of  the  members  of  the 
Peac^  Society  wUl  button  behind  them. 
You  should  consider  carefully  before  allow- 
ing the  Magazine  to  operate  in  furtherance 
of  the  heathen  and  barbarous  war-spirit 
which  is  to-day  increasing  in  the  land." 

^'Sir,"  said  General  Delablueblazes,  ele- 
yating  his  chin  out  of  his  stock,  putting  his 
hand  under  it  so  as  to  grasp  his  whiskers 
at  the  ears  and  throat,  and  brushing  them 
forward  so  as  to  driye  a  mouthful  of  air  out 
of  his  mouth  with  a  ''  pf,"  ''  Sir,  the  mili- 
tary spirit  of  this  country  u  aroused  ;  and 
in  good  time.  I  am  glad  and  proud  of  it. 
At  the  last  review  of  the  Ninetieth  Brigade, 
there  wasn't  a  company  that  was  not  flill 
and  uniformed.  -  We  shall  be  able  to  vindi- 
cate our  undoubted  rights  upon  this  conti- 
nent, sir ;  and  to  repel  the  concert  of . 
wicked  attacks  which  the  European  tyrants 
will  make  upon  us'as  soon  as  they  are  once 
settled  again  at  home." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Hardhed.  "Rain- 
storms used  to  dismay  our  <  household 
troops.' '  But  even  the  elemental  war, 
which  used  to  make  our  heroes 

*  Klver  up  their  shappoes  with  bandanners, 
And  send  the  Insines  skootln*  to  the  bar-rooms  with 
their  banners,' 

can  no  longer  quench  the  fierce  military 
fire.  In  the  sudden  splashes  of  a  rainy  day, 
our  country's  brave  defenders  paddle  in- 
domitably about,  with  a  gigantic  umbrella, 
like  the  paveese  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  avert 
the  misfflles  from  above.  Drills  and  reviews 
come  off  like  peremptory  auctions-^positive 
sale  run,  or  shine. 

"It  is  just  as  you  say,  General.  The 
Secretary  i^t  War  recommends  an  increase 
of  the  army.  And  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  recommends  an  increase  of  the  navy. 
These  hints  and  urgencies  are  of  course ; 
they  are  not  very  significant.  The  rise  of 
the  war-spirit  is  not  the  efflux  of  an  honest 
patriotism,  driven  by  fell  necessity  to  take 
arms  in  hand.  It  comes  from  ambition, 
selfishness,  vanity.  You,  General,  are  very 
well  aware  that  if  you  could  conduct  one 
successful  campaign  in  actual  service,  you 
would  be  the  best  candidate  your  party 


could  select  for  President  Don't  blush.; 
that  shows  that  yon  had  thought  of  it  be- 
fore* And  any  of  the  generals  in  such  a 
campaign,  have  at  least  a  chance  at  some 
remoter  presidency.  And  this,  General, 
materially  modifies  the  opinions  of  leading 
politicians  about  war,  because  the  poor  fel- 
lows can't  help  it 

"Even  children  are  infected  with  the 
fighting  fury.  There  is  more  than  one 
school  whose  pupils  are  early  instructed  la 
the  details  of  the  battle-array;  and  in 
uniform,  sword  or  musket  in  hand,  they  are 
actually  educated  for  war.  I  wonder  how 
many  men  in  this  country  will  say  that 
they  desire  their  sons  to  be  trained  with 
soldierly  proclivities  ?  War  is  a  barbarism. 
And  now,  in  these  United  States,  where 
civilization  is  the  highest  m  the  world, 
solely  because  it  is  most  Christian  and 
peaceful,  ehlldren  are  trained  backsUdlngly 
towards  the  savagery  of  a  thousand  years 
ago ;  towards  the  devilish  old  belief  that 
only  a  soldier  is  a  man  I" 

"  Mr.  Hardhed,"  answered  General  Dela- 
blueblazes,  with  some  asperity,  "I  can  as- 
sure you  that  there  is  no  patriotism  in  such 
rant  as  thai  That  sort  of  talk  will  do  well 
enough  in  Peace  Congresses,  and  such 
broad-brimmed  places.  But  in  a  world  of 
nations,  national  life  and  liberty  must  be 
maintained  by  each  people,  for  itself.  We 
of  the  United  States,  are  this  day  substan- 
tially defenceless  against  any  powerful 
foreign  foe.  -  If  we  are  to  maintain  our 
place  as  a  nation,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
defend,  and  to  attack  too  ;  for  often  an 
attack  is  the  best  defence.  We  are  now 
rich  and  at  ease ;  and  now,  therefore,  we 
should  foresee  the  perils  of  the  future  and 
make  ready  for  them.  The  wise  man  fore- 
seeth  the  evil.  In  peace,  prepare  for  war." 
"Yes,"  cried  Hardhed,  impetuously. 
"  Prepare  for  it.  And  then  you  will  be  sure 
to  have  it.  Sweep  and  garnish  your  tene- 
ment, and  there  is  little  risk  but  that  the 
seven  devils  ^111  be  at  hand  to  occupy. 
What  a  wicked  motto  is  that  for  a  Christian 
nation !  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  religions 
man — but  those  who  preach  from  that  text 
of  yours  should  declare  the  worship  of  Mo- 
loch ;  and  set  up  his  brazen  image  on 
Mount  VernoD.  In  peace,  prepare  for  war ! 
That  blood-red  and  murder-stained  maxim 
is  advanced  with  as  much  confidence  as  if 
it  were  the  Golden  Rule  I  I  wish  that 
wicked  antitheses  were  in  the  nature  of 
things  impossible !    How  few  are  the  peo- 
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pie  who  will  peep  behiad  the  epigram  to 
see  if  trath  apholds  it  I  Yoar  maxim, 
aad  yoar  reasoniag,  and  thle  article  here, 
which  Kr.  Editor  has  shown  ns,  quietly 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  devil  and  hia 
imps,  aad  their  black  intermeddling  here 
<m  earth,  are  all  established  institntionsi 
and  to  be  preserved.  It  is  assumed  as  of 
coarse  that  the  oppressions  of  the  European 
kings  are  to  thrust  us  into  a  just  defensive 
war ;  or  that  some  land-stealing  enterprise 
of  our  own  will  drive  us  to  resist  a  de- 
«erved  punishment ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
wars,  and  bloodshed,  and  piracy,  and  de- 
Tastation  are  in  store  for  us." 

"Sir,"  said  his  interlocutor,  "do  you 
deny  that  the  policy  of  this  government  is 
unacceptable  to  the  despotisms  of  Europe  T 
Don't  you  know  that  the  Courts  of  France, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  if  not  all  the  others, 
would  be  glad  to  coerce  us,  if  they  cannot 
otherwise  induce  us.  Into  other  conduct 
than  our  present  conduct,  in  many  particu- 
lars? Are  we  to  wait,  and  make  ourselves 
more  and  more  helpless,  until  they  come 
and  shoot  and  rob  up  and  down  the  land, 
to  any  extent  necessaiy  to  force  us  into 
compliance  ?  I  don't  see  how  that  sort  of 
murder  and  bloodshed  is  any  better  than 
what  would  happen  in  repelling  them. 
And  furthermore,  these  things  are  the  ne- 
cessary incidents  to  necessary  measures. 
The  good  of  the  country,  if  it  does  necessi- 
tate indlvidnal  sorrow,  is  yet  paramount 
thereto.  It  is  better  that  some  should  die, 
than  that  all  should  be  enslaved.  And  I 
warn  you,  sir,  and  all  persons  like  you, 
who  cry,  Peace  I  peace  I  when  there  is  no 
peace,  and  who  would  lull  us  here  into  a 
fooVs  paradise  of  tranquillity,  that  there  is 
danger.  The  overshadowing  power  of  the 
United  States  has  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
kings.  And  they  will  hasten  to  cut  down 
our  fair  tree  of  liberty  by  the  roots,  when- 
ever they  think  the  stem  is  unguarded,  and 
whenever  their  little  affjdrs  at  home  are 
settled  up.  Tour  arguments  are  unpatri- 
otic and  absurd,  and  should  make  you  the 
scoff  and  abhorrence  of  true  Americans !" 

"  And  is  it  indeed  so  ?*'  questioned  Hard- 
hed.  "  Are  the  men  now  living  who  are  to 
murder  their  fellows  by  the  wholesale? 
Shall  the  children  now  playing  merrily 
about  their  mother's  knee,  in  peaceful  in- 
land valleys,  or  on  bright  sea-side  slopes, 
thrust  the  harsh^ged  bayonet  within  the 
sides  of  groaning  men,  now  likewise  child- 
ren in  other  pleasant  homes  across  the  sea  ? 
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Shall  the  fahr  young  wife,  who  now  Intglui 
to  her  crowing  baby,  in  the  coming  jmtn 
see  the  child  brought  home  a  mutilatad 
man,  moaning  and  writhing  in  speechleM- 
ness.  with  his  face  torn  off  his  head  by  a  round 
shot,  or  dead,  his  body  rent  into  bloody  tait- 
ters  by  a  shell  ?  Which  of  our  youths  shall 
go  on  such  an  errand  and  return  in  such 
guise?  Point  out  the  women  who  shall 
turn  over  the  dead  corpses  after  the  battle, 
as  the  English  women  have  been  doing  in 
the  East,  and  seek  their  husbands  and 
brothers,  headless,  mangled,  split  and  bunt 
asunder  by  the  diabolical  contrivances  sC 
the  war  I 

*'  What  devilishly  cunning  and  savage 
sophistry  is  that  deceitful  generalizing  UiSk 
about  war,  which  looks  at  it  as  a  thing 
away  firom  individuals— upborne  somehow 
by  the  power  of  the  nation,  but  not  con- 
eeming  any  one  man,  or  woman,  or  child  1 
It  is  all  a  cursed  lie  and  villainy.  I  wish 
to  God  that  those  who  contemplate  war  so 
complacently,  and  urge  preparation  fbr  It 
so  strongly,  might  for  a  day  feel  the  sensa- 
tions of  one  shut  up  with  the  bloody  corpse 
of  an  only  fHend!  The  next  day— not 
later— I  would  trust  their  opinions  about 
war. 

**  Defence  ?  It  is  by  onr  peaceful  happi- 
ness here — not  by  our  fortifications  anA 
military  schools— our  army  and  navy — that 
we  are  sapping  the  strength  of  the  Europe- 
an despotisms.  The  greater  the  happinen 
attainable  here,  the  greater  the  desire  to 
enter  into  our  copartnership.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that,  even  now,  the  European  soldiery 
would  fight  very  strenuously  against  a  na- 
tion which  offers  them  a  farm  and  a  home 
for  the  taking  ? 

"  But  let  us  organize  into  a  military  na- 
tion. Let  us  glitter  and  bristle  with  cold 
steel,  and  the  tawdry,  babyish  trinketry  of 
a  military  rig  ;  let  us  entrench  our  coasts 
with  stone  walls,  and  guard  them  with 
wooden  ones.  I  promise  you  that  human 
beings  will  not  own  and  control  all  that 
machinery  for  nothing.  Every  fool  who 
can  raise  a  devil,  does  it.  But  the  back- 
ward cotguration  is  harder  to  learn ;  and 
the  miserable  wizard  is  usually,  as  he  de- 
serves, destroyed  by  the  spirit  which  he 
called  up.  Just  as  soon  as  We  are  all  ready 
for  war,  we  shall  have  it.  And  having 
once  evoked  the  fiend,  I  promise  yon  ha 
will  not  down  at  your  bidding,  nor  at  ttet 
of  any  man  or  men.    The  next  war  entered 
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into  by  this  country  shall  be  a  charge  upon  ^ 
the  coDscience  of  General  DeUblaeblazes, 
and  of  all  those  who  shall  have  hounded 
oar  foolish  majorities  into  it" 

"  Sir,"  said  the  chieftain,  <<  I  shan't  en- 
dure any  such  insinuations  as  that  Ton 
are  no  gentleman." 

•* Perhaps  not ;  but  is  a  soldier  a  man?" 

General  Delablueblazes  jumped  up  in  a 
rage.  We  hastened  to  interfere;  and  by 
exhorting  Hardhed  to  stick  tight  to  his 
peace  principles,  and  the  General  to  remem- 
ber his  reputation,  we  pacified  them  a  little, 
luid  Hardhed  resumed : 

"  Don't  understand  me  as  intending  any- 
CUng  derogatory  to  you,  General.  I  don't 
ipeaa  it  all  But  seriously,  now,  consider 
the  »  Idler.  Imprimis,  he  carries  a  bushel 
of  cot  ton  In  the  breast  of  his  coat,  to  make 
him  a  full,  manly  chest  Therein,  General, 
be  labors  under  a  mistake;  that  is  emu- 
lating the  beauties  proper  to  the  ot£br  sex. 
Further,  he  is  tricked  out  with  all  sorts  of 
pretty  things ;  he  has  a  gay  red  sash ;  or 
a  great  empty  bng  hung  at  his  sword-belt 
by  two  long  strings,  or  dangling  typically 
firom  the  cranium ;  or  some  red  or  blue  or 
white  feathers ;  a  decoration  for  a  naked 
Indian.  He  wears  a  hat  bestuck  with 
spread  eagles  and  chains  and  scraps  of  fur 
and  shiny  leather,  as  if  it  were  fashioned 
after  the  picture  in  the  kaleidoscope.  He 
has  a  streak  on  his  trousers'  leg ;  some  gilt 
copper  on  his  jacket ;  bright  buttons,  and 
plenty  of  them.  What  a  nice  and  appro- 
priate outfit  for  a  spoilt  child  ;  but  what  a 
childish  bedizenment  for  a  man !  Childish ; 
and  therefore,  according  to  the  clothes-phi- 
losophy ^  the  soldier  is  a  child,  not  a  man. 
Herein,  also,  is  he  a  small  child  ;  that  the 
indulgence  of  his  passions  is  the  most 
noticeable  part  of  his  life.  Fighting,  which 
is  a  business  whose  whole  essence  is  pas- 
sion, is  all  that  gives  him  an  existence. 
No  fight,  no  soldier.  Also,  he  is  a  devil ; 
for  he  lives  to  do  evil  to  others,  his  ene- 
mies, so-called.  Also,  he  is  a  weevil  (t.  e, 
wee  evil — small  plague ;  the  derivation 
here  beir  x  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  since 
the  so*  ..cr  is  no  small  plague) ;  because 
he  1  res  upon  that  which  others  earn  and 
preserve  for  him.  I  might  make  a  much 
k>nger  string  of  similitudes,  but  the  game 
ianot  worth  the  candle.  I  presume  I  have 
fiofBciently  proved  that  soldiers  have  no 
basiness  to  be  called  men." 

**  Mr.  Hardsnout,  or  whatever  your  name 


is,"  exclaimed  the  General  in  ungovernable 

anger,  "you  poor  miserable .    But  I 

won't  demean  myself  by  bandying  words 
with  you.  You  have  insulted  me  and  my 
profession.  You  shall  hear  from  me  by  a 
fWend." 

**  Always  happy  to  hear  from  you,  Gkne- 
ral  Delablueblazes,  in  any  way,"  answered 
Bildad^  whose  disquisitions  upon  war  seemed 
to  have  peppered  him  up  to  a  degree  of 
ugliness.  Then  suddenly  changing  his  tone, 
he  exclaimed  with  a  sneer. 

"  Hear  from  you  by  a  friend  ?  Transact 
your  own  business,  sir;  Dr.  Franklin  is 
authority,  that  if  so  done,  it  will  be  well 
done.  Talk  to  me  like  a  man,  if  you  want 
to  be  one  ;  and  I  will  answer  you  accord- 
ingly. But  don't  undertake  to  put  any- 
body except  a  bedlamite  or  a  soldier, 
through  a  course  of  formalities  fantastic 
enough  for  the  sons  of  monkeys — ^I  meaa 
the  formalities  of  a  duel." 

Here  we  Interfered  again.  "General 
Delablueblazes,  please  sit  We  shall  be 
most  happy  of  your  opinion  on  some  points 
discussed  in  Jomini ;  and  we  want  particu- 
larly to  ask  you  about  some  speculations 
of  ours  on  Montalembcrt's  plans ;  for  the 
City  Council  are  about  to  make  an  engage- 
ment with  Coleman  &  Stetson,  to  fortify 
the  Astor  House  as  a  citadel  in  case  of 
invasion  ;  and  tbey  need  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  portholes  already  existing  under 
the  eaves.  We  contend  that  they  ought  to 
be  mounted  with  Lancaster  guns,  sixty- 
eight  pounders ;  they  think  that  a  porta- 
ble soup-kitchen  and'  an  inverting  ket- 
tle are  about  the  thing.  And  as  for 
you,  Hardhed,  go  off.  You're  not  fit  to 
converse  with  a  man  of  action  like  the 
General.  Come  back  again,  when  there  is 
nobody  here  whose  feelings  will  be  wounded 
by  your  vitriolic  talk." 

But  we  could  not  keep  either  of  them. 
Hardhed  went  off  sneering,  and  Delablue- 
blazes swearing ;  and  we  fear  we  have  lost 
two  entertaining  friends. 


00RRB8P0NDBNCB. 

THB    8MITB80HIAV    1H8TITUTI0V. 

J>M,  IWi,  1854. 

I  have  not,  tfll  now,  aralled  niTseir  of  yonr  per> 
minion  to  address  the  readers  of  Puinatn^M  Maffo- 
witw,  on  the  present  position  of  the  Smithsoni»D 
Library,— because  I  have  seen  no  use  in  anticipat- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  subject  hj  the  proper  pub- 
lic tribunals,  which  are  the  Board  of  BegenU,  tho 
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**  Smitbtonlan  Institution  "  itself,  and  Congress,  from 
vhose  legislation  these  two  boards  were  born.  Now 
tbat  Congress  is  in  session,  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
Library  will  of  course  begin.  This  is  a  proper  time, 
then,  to  attempt  to  inform  the  publio  regarding  the 
remarkable  questions  as  to  its  administration. 

Itie  author  of  an  able  paper  in  your  August  num- 
ber, on  the  **  legitimate  mission  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,'*  offered  an  ailment,  arranged  with 
care  and  study,  to  show  that  Congress,  when  it 
created  the  two  boards  I  hare  named,  and  intrusted 
each  with  the  powers  under  which  it  acts,  did  not 
keep  within  the  bounds  indicated  by  Smlthson's 
will,  as  ^*  in  honor  and  good  faith "  it  should  have 
done.  There  is  no  need  whatever  of  following  this 
argument  at  present  Its  author  could  not  have 
expected,  that  before  it  came  into  print,  a  single 
oillccr  of  the  institution  should  have  attempted  to 
set  iside  the  provisions  of  the  very  act  by  which  he 
was  created.  Nor  does  the  argument  stray  so  far 
from  the  purpose  of  its  author,  as  to  attempt  to  show 
that  the  act  at  once  gives  power  to  carry  out  what 
he  supposes  Smithson's  purposes,  and  at  the  same 
time  refVises  to  give  it.  That  essay  Is  a  straightfor- 
ward plea  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Institution 
by  Congress,  on  the  ground  that  the  act  under 
which  It  is  founded,  does  not  **  in  honor  and  good 
fitich  **  keep  **  within  Smithson*s  purposes.** 

Wliatever  may  be  the  weight  of  this  argument,  and 
I  coufess  that  to  my  mind  it  has  none,  it  is  evidently 
BO  Justification  of  any  course  which  officers  of  the 
lostitation  may  choose  to  take,  in  disobedience  to  the 
act  which  creates  them.  To  them  this  Uw  is  law,  or 
they  would  not  be  officers.  If  they  consider  it  dis- 
honorable, and  an  act  of  bad  faith,  their  duty  is  to 

>«SigD. 

The  specifications  of  that  act,  as  your  correspon- 
dent of  August  has  already  informed  your  readers, 
provide  principally  for  the  establishment  of  a  great 
public  library  at  Washington,  as  the  means  of  in- 
creasing and  diffusing  knowledge.  The  wisdom  of 
this  course  had  been  demonstrated  in  the  previous 
debates,  so  that  this  appropriation  commanded  a 
very  strong  vote,  in  a  Congress  to  which  had  been 
presented  all  the  plans  of  the  friends  of  ventilators, 
cooking  stoves,  tract  dii>tribution,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  twoks  which  could  find  no  other  publisher. 
To  a  body  like  Congress,  a  plan  which  shows  some- 
thing for  money  spent,  has  strong  recommendations. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  Congress  th4t  It  is  so,  when  that 
something  is  as  valuable  an  addition  to  the  country's 
resources  as  a  Qreat  National  Library. 

The  wisdom  of  this  idea  of  Congress  has  been 
thoroughly  vouched  for  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Institution,  in  the  disposition  they  have  made 
•f  their  own  publications.  With  the  view  of*' in- 
creasing end  diffusing  knowledge,"  they  have  dis- 
tributed these  costly  books  to  the  principal  Publio 
Libraries  of  the  world ;  having  made  a  selection, 
which,  as  they  Inform  us,  is  of  itself  a  valuable  labor 
rendered  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  instituted  a 
system  of  exchange  by  which  the  largest  Foreign 
Libraries,  and  all  in  tlils  country  larger  than  10,C09 


volumes,  receive  these  "  Contributions  to  Science.*** 
This  is  the  way  to  diflUse  knowledge  if  you  have 
any  to  diffuse.  Five  hundred  copies  thus  distributed 
meet  the  widest  possible  constituency.  For  a  Pub- 
lic Library  is,  as  Congress  regarded  it,  the  best 
single  engine  for  increasing  and  diffusing  know- 
ledge.t 

Convinced,  for  such  reasons,  and  for  the  others 
which  the  argument  of  years  had  brought  forward, 
that  a  Public  Library  would  best  answer  their  pur- 
pose—which was  **to  increase  and  dlinise  know- 
ledge,**—Congress  ordered  that  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  should  be  expended  for  that 
purpose.  ''  The  said  Regents  shall  make,  from  the 
Interest  of  the  said  Aind,  an  appropriation  not  ex- 
ceeding an  average  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
annually,  for  the  gradual  formation  of  a  library 
composed  of  valuable  works  pertaining  to  all  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge.'*  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Statute  creating  the  Board  of  Regents. 

There  never  was  an  appropriation  more  8i>ecifie, 
nor  words  more  difficult  to  wrest  from  their  mean- 
ing. It  is  often  thought  prudent  in  bills  of  appro- 
priation to  insert  the  words  "  not  exceeding,"  be- 
cause the  full  amount  may  not  be  precisely  reached, 
and  accounting  officers  must  have  warrant  to  pay 
less  amounts  as  they  are  needed.  But  the  word 
**  average"  here,  is  enough  to  show  that  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  was,  that  the  sum  of  $25,000  should 
be  spent  tytry  year,— one  year  to  make  up  for 
another  in  the  long  run,— for  a  library  pertaining 
to  all  departments  of  human  knowledge. 

The  question,  however,  this  winter  to  be  brought 
before  the  Government,  the  Institution,  and  the 
Board  of  Regents,  is  this :— For  what  reasons  have 
theRegenU  so  conducted  the  Institution  that  the 
average  annual  expenditure  for  a  library  has  been, 
in  eight  years,  only  $1,8M,  instead  of  $25,000? 

In  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  their  operations,  the 
Regents  resolved  to  build  from  thehr  income,  and 
from  tfiat  only.  Congress  had  arranged  that  the 
accumulatiou  of  back  interest  should  be  devoted  to 
the  building,  but  the  Regents  chose  to  save  this  sum 
for  principal,  and  for  years,  therefore,  have  had  to 
draw  on  their  income  for  building— a  course  for 
which  I  have  never  seen  the  reasons.  It  has  r»> 
suited  in  a  very  slow  progress  of  that  remarkable 
pile  known  as  the  Smithson  Institute,  believed  to 
be  In  the  Norm«n-Lombard-Owen-Renwick-Oothlo 
and  Vandal,  style  of  architecture,— quite  Imposing, 
very  expensive,  and  singularly  inconvenient.^  While 
this  went  on,  there  was  an  excuse  for  spending  as 
little  as  possible  upon  the  Library.  When  this  was 
at  last  near  completion,  those  persons  who  had  been 
waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Act,  had  reason  to 
expect  that  twenty  five  thousand  dollars  a  year 
should  at  last  be  expended  for  a  Public  Library.    . 

By  this  time,  however,  the  Institution  had  organ- 
ised a  staff  of  officers  for  all  sorts  of  duties,  involv- 
ing a  considerable  expense.  It  had  also  set  on  foot 
a  system  of  publication,  proposing  to  publish  differ- 
ent sets  of  works,— as  your  readers  have  been  ip- 
formed,— for  which  the  Act   creating  it  gave  n« 


*  They  have  also  devised,  as  a  clrculMr  from  their  distribution  bureau  informs  us,  the  best  shape  to  be 
given  to  their  documents  for  the  pwpoie  of  <ionv6a\eniiy  paekinffthtmatoay  in  boxM.  We  trust,  sincerely, 
tiiat  this  is  not  the  only  use  which  awaits  thent. — V.  I. 

t  As  you  are  yourself  the  publisher  of  the  works  of  the  Institution,  you  undoubtedly  know  how  ver}' small 
Is  the  »aU!  to  readers,  even  of  their  **  popular  "  contributions.  If  it  is  not  improper,  a  statement  of  sales 
for  a  year  or  more,  would  be  quite  a  valuable  element  in  the  discussion  of  the  system,  which  for  some  years 
has  been  adopted.  It  will  show  that  workingmen,  on  subjects  of  science,  do  not  bay  books  largely,  but  rely 
on  Public  Libraries  for  the  supply  of  them.    They  need  still  larger  resources  of  the  same  kind. — F.  I. 

X  It  is  but  just  to  notice  Uiat  Prof.  Henry  has  always  been  opposed  to  the  plan  of  tliis  building.—^.  P.  J£ 
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power  at  all.  There  would  hare  boefi  more  reason 
for  itfl  introdacing  water  Into  the  e\ij  of  Galena, 
fbr,  In  faot,  it  was  proposed  in  Conf rees,  that  it 
Aoald  have  this  power  of  printing  books,  and  per- 
■tosion  was  reftised,  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one. 

Ita  ezpeneea  for  pablleatlon,  howerer,  have  been 
less  considerable  than  the  expenses  of  its  general 
management.  It  has,  in  eight  years,  organised  a 
staff,  consisting  of  a  secretary,  derk  to  the  secre- 
tary, bookkeeper  to  the  clerk,  Janitor,  laborer  and 
watchman;  assistant  to  the  secretary,  assistant 
to  the  assistant,  and  assistant  to  the  asslstant-and- 
hls-assistant,  whose  annual  charge  is  $11,455.  for 
Ughtlng,  heating,  and  other  '*  incidentals,"  snch  ad- 
ditional expenses  are  incurred  as  raised  the  annual 
charge  last  year  to  117,740,  fsr  merely  keeping  the 
machine  In  motion,  for  printing  contributions, 
paylDg  observers,  and  all  that,  Indepeadent  expen- 
dltures  are  necessary* 

Now,  the  annual  Inoome  Is  only  $40,000.  And 
with  this  enormous  staff-expendltare— $17,740  being 
paid  for  the  managemeot  of  the  other  $tt,MO— the 
Sagents  found  they  had  not,  eren  with  their  buUd- 
Ing,  happily  done,  the  $29,000  requh-ed  by  Con- 
Brass  for  the  Public  Library  it  tried  to  create  in  the 
Matttto  of  August  10, 1940.  They  referred  the  mat- 
tar  to  a  special  committee,  whose  msjorlty  report  is 
(He  first  essential  paper  In  the  discussion  now  before 
tiM  public. 

n  must  be  recdlected  that  Oongress  ordered  a 
lArary  appropriation  of  $SB,000,  when  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  whole  Income  would  be  but  $80,000, 
or  thereabouts.  Tour  reader,  new  to  the  subject, 
would  certainly  say  :^-*'  If  they  hare  only  $22,000 
l«ft  with  which  to  meet  their  $25,000  payment,  they 
must  retrench  $9,000  on  their  staff  expenses."  This 
hi  precisely  what  any  other  Board  of  Trustees  would 
do.  Oongress  having  prescribed  an  annual  Library 
payment  not  exceeding  an  average  of  $26,000,  and 
having  prescribed  nothing  else,— simply  giving  per- 
mission for  lectures,  a  laboratory,  and  a  museum, 
•  and  reAishig  permission  fbr  printing.  It  would  seem, 
of  course,  that  at  any  sacrifice  in  these  miscella- 
neous expenses,  the  Library  payment  of  $25,000 
rtionld  be  kept  up  from  the  fbnd. 

The  Begents,  however,  referred  the^qaestlon  of 
tafture  expenses  to  a  committee.  A  msjorlty  of  this 
committee  reporting  the  facts  which  we  have 
stated  as  to  the  general  expenses— proposes  to  meet 
Che  deficit  In  the  expense,  1^  vfrtnally  abolishing 
Che  General  Library.  They  propose  to  have  merely 
a  Mbrary  of  '^valuable*'  books— to  be  principally 
recruited  by  exchanges.  For  the  next  year,  they 
propose  thst  no  new  books  shall  be  bought,  but 
Oiose  needed  by  the  oflicers  of  the  InstltoUon. 

This  proposal,  not  yet  acted  upon,  has  excited 
the  surprise  of  all  those  who  had  been  interested  In 
the  InsUtatlon. 

By  its  daring  It  has  surprised  even  those  men  of 
physical  science,  who  are  glad  to  have  their  books 
printed  for  them,  when  they  oan  find  no  publishers 
but  the  Institate. 

By  Its  overthrow  of  the  original  plan,  It  has  sur- 
prised those  who  hoped  that  the  NaUon  was  to  have 
at  last  a  National  Library,  and  have  distrusted  the 
printing  business  of  the  InsUtatlon. 

Ur.  Meacham,  a  minority  of  the  committee,  has 
presented  a  minority  report,  stating  the  reasons 
for  adhering  in  good  feith  to  the  Library  plan  as 
laid  down  In  the  Act  finom  whioh  the  Begenta  toke 
tfaelr  authority. 

Pending  any^fitlon  on  these  reports,  Professor 


Henry,  the  Secretary,  whose  wish  Is  to  ksT*  tha 
appropriation  for  the  Library  set  aside,  baa  cosa- 
plicated  the  question  by  cooliy  removing  the  Libra- 
rian, Professor  Jewett. 

Matters  are  In  this  position,  when  Cengrets 
meets,  the  Begents  meet— and  the  **  Smithsonian 
InstltQUoa  **  Itself  can  be  called  together. 

It  is  very  evide'ht  that  they  have  a  much  narrowar 
question  before  them  than  has  been  discussed  in 
public.  They  have  not  to  Inquire  what  Smithson 
would  have  liked— poor,  proud,  tnslgnifleant  dabster 
that  he  was  In  the  ohemistry  of  tears,  and  Che 
mathematics  ot  rauffe  4t-noir ;  but  what  Oongress 
has  directed. 

Any  Begents  who  find  the  Act  of  Congress  a  dis- 
honor and  breach  of  faith,  wlU  wash  thsir  bmaM 
ef  It,  and  resign. 

Those  who  believe  Oongress  had  power  to  make 
such  an  Institution  as  your  correspondent  describes, 
**a  great  national  library  at  Washington,  worthy 
an  educated  and  enlightened  nation,*  wW  sloqily 
vote  to  reduce  all  other  expenses  of  the  InstiCatlon, 
that  an  average  of  $25,000  may  be  appropviated  to 
that  purpose. 

And  Oongress  Will  doubtless  wateh  their  proea- 
dure.  It  will  not  leave  to  this  board  the  nnlllfie»> 
tloa  of  the  Act  which  created  It.  Should  UeuL 
Page,  who  is  now  surveying  the  La  Plata,  conelada 
some  day,  that  the  survey  of  that  river  Is  oneon- 
stittttlonal,  and  proceed  to  tjftoA  die  government 
tends  intrusted  to  him  In  a  model  fkrm  on  Its 
shores  some  one  would  soon  eall  him  to  aeeoani. 
If  the  Board  of  Begenta,  intrusted  with  ttia  astab- 
llshment  of  a  National  Library,  cenclisde  Chat  Oon- 
gress there  did  not  rightly  interpret  ito  tnist^-and 
that  the  money  will  be  better  spent  in  printing  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Ohoctaw  language— I  do  not 
doubt  that  Some  power  will  be  found  to  caU  thorn 
to  acooant  as  welL 

BespectAiUy  yomra, 


LITBBATUBB. 

American.— Out-Docrs  at  TdlewOd.  By 
N.  P.  WiLua — as  any  man  could  see,  erca 
if  he  "  had  a  thunderbolt  in  his  eye." 

One  sentence,  in  the  preface,  has  a  lUh 
graphical  interest.  Mr.  Willis  says  that  in 
living,  "  to  live,  aa  variedly ,  as  amply ,  and 
a$  worthily^  aa  is  possible  to  his  human 
faculties,  while  upon  this  planet^  has  been 
his  aim  ;  and  not  to  he  remembered  after 
he  shall  have  left  it," 

Might  it  not  seem  intuitionally  true,  that 
he  who  lives  most  variedly,  amply  and 
worthily,  will,  of  necessity,  be  best  and 
most  remembered  after  he  is  dead  T 

Out-Doors  at  Idleunld,  indicates  In  the 
writer  quick  and  keen  aesthetics — t.  e^ 
beauty-seeing:  at  times,  much  kindliness 
for  fellows  and  reverence  for  good  ;  an  in- 
dividualized and  apparently  carefully  cul- 
tivated habit  in  language.  In  briefer 
terms,  the  book  is  written  as  itsindicatioiiB 
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mjf  by  one  who  lives  for  the  perception, 
ei^joyment  and  expression  of  Beauty, 
Beanty  in  nature  ;  in  its  ever-new  sponta- 
neous freshness ;  beauty  in  thought,  in  the 
freshness  of  new  and  quaint  or  graceful  com- 
binations and  comparisons  of  things  and 
their  relations;  beauty  in  expression;  in 
the  freshness  of  quaint  or  graceful  new 
words,  or  combinations  and  analysis  of  old 
words. 

The  life,  so  far  as  this  book  may  be  its  ex- 
ponent, has  been  mainly  an  JSsthetic  Life — a 
life  of  beantynstudy ;  no  more ;  better 
than  a  "  Skimpoiian  '*  life,  in  that  it  has  been 
purposeful,  laborious,  kind  and  sincere, 
and  has  made  much  happiness ;  but,  as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  scheme  outlined  in  the 
preface,  a  failure,  because  it  fills  out  only 
a  department  of  the  original  draught 

The  language  of  the  book  is  worth  soine 
attention.  It  is  in  the  Willlstio  style,  pro- 
perly so-called.  The  preface,  and  perhaps 
the  portions  addressed  to  invalids,  is  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  being  ordinary 
EogllBh.  We  do  not  draw  this  distinction 
with  any  sneer.  We  do  not  mean  as  much 
as  is  implied  in  the  adjectives  Garlylese 
and  fiushnellltish.  These  have  had  a  sea- 
soning of  sneer.  We  say  Willistic,  only 
because  it  is  a  convenient  word  for  the 
thought  we  wish  to  convey ;  a  word  cov- 
ering whatever  enterprises  of  invention 
Hr.  Willis  may  have  undertaken  in  the 
Bealms  of  Verbs  and  Substantivea  Such 
enterprises,  by  competent  men,  and  within 
reasonable  limits,  are  to  enlarge  our  store 
of  English  words.  Hr.  Willis  has  the  might 
which,  in  this  matter,  makes  right ;  but  he 
does  not  always  use  it  well.  He  certainly 
slides,  sometimes,  too  far  into  quaintness, 
if  not  over  it  into  the  bordering  territory 
of  awkwardness. 

Some  of  the  following  specimens  may  do 
for  the  nonce  ;  but  in  general  it  is  an  effort 
to  be  expressive  at  a  cheap  and  easy  rate  ; 
viz.,  Pig-apoatle  (a  tender-etway  of  intrus- 
ive pigs)  ;  Superfinery  (an  ingenious  par- 
allel to  finery)  \  Whirlsated  (sated  with 
confusion) ;  Pollyology  (chamberwork)  ; 
BrUkifying  (assimilating  to  brick-work 
or  the  condition  of  bricks).  Casar-or- 
nobody-dam;  bigger-nesM ;  haughty-eul- 
turc  (a  not  very  perfect  pun,  repeated 
several  times,  and  with  different  significa- 
tions, e.g.,  high  culture,  culture  by  a  head 
or  high  gardener,  and  culture  by  people  of 
'  high  feelings) ;  un-cmiphibiovuable  (impas- 
Bsible  to  amphibia) ;  other-people-neiB  (ex- 


istence distinct  from  others) ;  nobody-baih 
(immersion  in  a  crowd,  so  as  to  lose  indi- 
viduality of  feeling ;  being-le/t-hehind — the 
meaning  is  not  changed  by  the  hyphens ;) 
un-get-about-able  (unpleasant  for  tiiavel- 
ling). 

We  shall  not  specify  the  beautiful 
thoughts  in  the  book.  It  is  too  full  of 
them. 

— You  have  Beard  of  Them,  This  ultra 
Willistic  title  names  a  collection  of  occa- 
sionally un grammatical,  and  rather  diluted 
sketches  of  celebrities  with  whom  the  writ- 
er has  come  into  contact  or  collision.  |' 

Especially  were  we  stumbled,  iii'  the 
reading,  by  the  recurring  substitution  of  a 
passive  verb,  with  a  preposition  and  tin 
objective  case  of  the  actor,  instead  of  the 
usual  active  verb  with  the  actor  in  the 
nominative — thus :  *'  That  was  repeated^ 
heard  by  me,"  instead  of  "  I  repeatedly 
heard  that"  The  fault  is  so  frequent  as  to 
become  characteristic  and  awkward. 

Quite  a  number  of  these  sketches  most 
have  been  written  to  make  out  the  volume, 
being  woven  oat  of  very  unsatisfactorily 
thin  fahric  Others  are  sharply  and  well 
lined ;  and  sach  furnish  very  pleasant 
items  of  that  gossipy  personal  informa- 
tion which  everybody  hankers  after,  about 
everybody,  and  particularly  about  anybody 
in  particular.  Bspecially  good  are  the  no- 
tices of  Giolia  Grisi,  Wallace,  Yidooq,  and 
Vivier. 

The  book,  however,  is  noticeable  for  axF 
other  reason,  namely,  as  a  startling  hint  at 
the  number  of  people  who  expend  immeas- 
urable power  in  sound,  fun,  emotion ,  and 
amusement ;  who  eqjoy  a  jolly  afternoon, 
a  good  dinner,  a  horso'laugh,  a  queer  story, 
an  opera,  but  whose  lives  are  truly  ''round- 
ed by  a'  sleep"— because  they  never  look 
behind  either  of  the  dark  veils  that  shat 
off  our  sight  at  birth  and  death. 

— Everybody  who  has  published  in  maga- 
zines, republishes  in  a  book.  Some  merely 
transfer  the  matter  bodily ;  some  work  it 
over ;  some  string  the  old  beads  on  a  new 
thread.  This  last  Mb.  SiMiis  has  done,  and 
produced  Southu>ard  Ho  /  Magazine  read- 
ers of  moderate  diligence  will  recognize 
most  or  all  of  the  tales  and  poems,  some 
of  which  are  very  well  done  ;  but  none  of 
which,  as  here  republished,  need  we  exam- 
ine. The  thread  of  the  story  is  merely  a 
not  very  remarkable  voyage  from  New 
York  to  Charleston. 
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— Parley^s  Household  Library  is  stated 
in  the  title-page  to  be  "  a  perpetual  fund 
of  iostractioD."  To  some  extent  we  can 
endorse  this  claim ;  being  able  to  witness 
that  the  same  matter — and  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  in  the  same  pages — which  amus- 
ed us  in  our  childhood,  is  here  again,  ap- 
parently as  good  as  new.  Whether  addi- 
tional interest  has  accrued  to  the  "  fund," 
we  cannot  fairly  judge. 

— ^Books  like  W.  C.  Richards*  Harry** 
Vacation  ;  or  Philosophy  at  Home^  are — or 
rather,  may  be — very  pkasant  and  very 
useful.  They  are  entertaining  to  many 
dhildren,  simply  as  story-boolLS.  But  in  or- 
der to  any  appreciable  usefulness,  they 
flbould  be  made  the  basis  of  actual  experi- 
ments like  those  they  describe.  The  pleas- 
are  would  be  cheap,  and  the  profit  various 
tmd  lasting. 

— In  Doors  and  Out ;  or  Views  from 
Me  Chimney-Corner,  By  Oliver  Optic. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Adams,  who  seems  by  the  dedi- 
cation to  be  the  Deu^  ex  machina^  has  done 
himself  credit.  We  have  seen  no  immoder- 
ate puffs — in  fact,  no  pufiRs— or  it ;  but  it 
contains  twenty  or  thirty  very  sprightly 
and  pointed  stories,  each  sharply  hitting 
some  social  aleurdity  or  social  vice.  The 
conversations  are  remarkably  conversa- 
tional ;  just  such  questions,  answers,  and 
remarks  as  real  people  make.  This  gives  a 
pleasant  freshness  to  the  narratives  and 
dialogues,  although  not  calculated  to  ren- 
der the  book  a  model  of  a  classical  English 
style. 

— An  excellent  moral  is  deducible  from 
Kbs.  Tuthiix's  Beautiful  Bertha,  And 
it  contains  natural  scenes,  and  delineations 
of  character.  Yet  the  young  people  are  f^ 
little  too  old,  and  the  good  and  bad  ones  a 
tittle  too  good  and  too  bad. 

— ^There  is  something  confusing  about  such 
a  title  as,  "  Ellen  Montgomery's  Book- 
shelf, By  the  authors  of 'The  Wide,  Wide 
World,'  ice,  Mr,  Rutherford's  ChUd- 
ren.  Second  Volume,'^  One  cannot  tell 
exactly  what  the  name  of  the  book  is ;  nor 
what  the  name  of  the  set  is  ;  nor  whether 
there  is  a  set  Apparently  tliere  exists,  or 
is  in  course  of  production,  a  series  named 
aa  in  the  first  part  of  the  above  title  ;  with- 
in which,  a  sub-series,  called  <<  Mr,  Ruther- 
ford's Children''  has  reached  its  second 
volume.  The  book  itself  is  judiciously  ar- 
ranged, BO  that  it  may  competently  stand 
alone  if  required  ;  so  that  it  does  not  help 
u&    Not  to  hypercriticise  about  a  name, 


however,  whose  worst  fault  would  be  to 
puzzle  the  buyer,  let  us  hasten  to  assure 
the  authoresses  that  they  have  the  very  rare 
talent  of  writing  true  children's  conversa- 
tions. Gbryssa  and  Sybil  are  two  delight- 
ful little  chatterers ;  and  their  queer  and 
suggestive  ideas  are  exactly  those  of  live 
children.  Ghrysocoma  is  a  very  pretty 
fancy  for  a  name,  too — the  Golden-hair- 
ed. 

There  remains,  however,  in  order  to  the 
true  appreciation  of  the  volume,  the  discu»* 
sion  of  questions  which  at  present  we  shall 
not  dare  attempt. 

With  the  preliminary  confession  that  we 
have  not  enough,  nor  practically  enough, 
studied  the  subject  to  make  our  investiga- 
tions very  important,  we  will  suggest  that 
in  this  direction,  among  the  points  to  be 
examined,  are  these : 

1.  Whether  "  children's  books"  should  be 
written  for  children  ;  with  a  perfunctory 
dilution,  or  simplification,  or  pre-chewing, 
or  whatever  you  please,  in  order  to  lower 
the  tone  and  quality  of  the  thoughts  and 
words  of  the  adult  mind  to  a  child-like  ca- 
pacity ;  or,  whether  the  natural  effusions 
of  men  and  women  of  child-like  and  simple 
souls  should  not  suffice.  And,  suppose  the 
special  *'  children's  books  "  decided  for,  it 
remains  to  ask, 

2.  Should  they  be  historiettes  of  child- 
like experiences,  carefully  chosen  for  veri- 
similitude ;  or  fairy  tales  ;  or  romances ;  or 
mere  narrations  a  little  idealized  ? 

We  somewhat  incline  towards  a  "  yea  *' 
to  all  but  the  last  of  these  four  descrip- 
tions ;  it  being  understood  that  only  good 
ones  are  recommended ;  and  in  the  first 
class  of  the  three,  and  high  up  in  it,  stands 
this  story  of  Mr,  Rutherford's  Children, 
Observe  how  naturally  Chryssa  and  Sybil 
talk — like  real  live  little  girls  : 

*'  Have  you  got  everything  out  of  your 
stocking  %" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so,"  said  Chryssa,  shak- 
ing it  out. 

"  Here's  something  in  the  toe  of  mine,'' 
said  Sybil,  "some  queer  little  thing — ^I 
wonder  what  it  can  be  V 

Chryssa  knew  what  it  was,  well  enough  ; 
and  she  sat  there  and  laughed  to  herself  ia 
the  dark — but  she  said  never  a  word.    ■ 

Sybil  shook  out  the  little  package,  and 
then  took  off  one  paper  after  another  till 
she  came  to  the  little  red  emery-bug,  with 
its  green  leaves  and  yellow  seeds  and 
strawberry  shape. 
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'*Wby  you  foDiiy  child!"  she  8aid,  "you 
must  hare  givcu  me  this.'' 

This  is  not  specialiy  notable,  except 
for  extreme  naturalness — which  is  sufiOr 
ciently  remarkable. 

— or  very  similar  excellence,  in  kind 
and  degree,  but  for  rather  older  readers,  is 
The  Boat  Cluby  by-OLiVBR  Optic,  the 
author  of  a  collection  of  sketches  noticed 
in  our  last  number.  The  Boat  Club  is  a 
well  told  narrative  of  the  experiences  of 
certain  young  gentlemen  who  composed  the 
club ;  and  contains  sundry  directive  details 
of  boatmanship,  calculated  to  furnish  solid 
delight  to  the  masculine  minds  of  youth 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  thereabouts. 
Oliver  will  do  a  very  g^od  work  in  fur- 
nishing books  of  precisely  this  character 
for  juvenile  readers. 

— Martin  MerrivaUj  by  Paul  Crkt- 
Tox,  was  first  published  as  a  serial,  with  not 
very  encouraging  success.  People  will 
read  a  serial  story,  if  it  appears  in  a  periodi- 
cal, so  that  there  is  a  show  of  necessity  for 
the  seriality.  But  otherwise  not.  There 
are  too  many  books  published  whole ;  peo- 
ple read  too  fast ;  nobody  likes  a  meal 
taken  at  the  rate  of  a  mouthful  an  hour. 
Serial  novels  are  alien  to  the  genius  of 
American  readers. 

Martin  Merrioale  is  written  with  much 
sprightliness  and  truth.  The  adventures 
with  our  friends,  the  editors  and  publishers 
of  Boston,  read  as  if  from  the  life— Mr. 
Grey  ton  must  have  sold  MSS.  and  higgled 
about  **  editorial "  at  a  dollar  a  column,  in 
his  own  person — we  hope  he  is  beyond  the 
necessity  now. 

The  fault  of  the  book  is  its  unfortunate 
style.  The  impression  that  it  is  modeled 
after  Dickens  is  unavoidable.  Not  that  it 
is  so  intended  ;  but  Mr.  Creyton  must  have 
read  Dickens  much,  admired  him  much, 
thought  his  own  genius  like  Dickens',  and 
so  he  has  followed  instead  of  marching 
abreast  with  him. 

Martin  Merrivale  somehow  reminds  us  of 
Martin  Chuzzlewit ;  his  uncle  of  old  Mar- 
tin ;  Mrs.  Wormlett  of  Todgers ;  Wormlett 
and  Simeon  of  Heep  ;  Alice  and  Caleb  of 
Little  Nell  and  her  Grandfather ;  Chafier 
and  Redwort  of  Mr.  Tigg  and  Chevy 
Slyme ;  the  style  of  conversation  and  de- 
scriptions, Ibe  epithets,  the  rbctorio  and 
syntax,  all  savor  of  Boz. 

The  poem,  page  166,  seem  in  the  same 
way  to  have  arisen  from  much  admiration 
and  study  of  Poe. 


For  instance,  Mr.  Creyton's  lines :— » 

•*  While  his  Icj  way  he  wended 
Through  the  desolated  jand, 
Round  her  pallid  temples  dallied 
With  his  deadly  maUcd  hand,** 

are  similar  in  rhythm,  epithet  and  feeling, 
to  these  ftom  Poe's  ''  Haunted  Palace :" 

**  ADd  every  golden  air  that  dallied 
In  that  sweet  day 
Around  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid 
A  winged  odor  went  away.** 

Mr.  Creyton  will  make  a  very  good  book, 
by  confining  himself  strictly  to  Creytonian- 
ism. 

— We  are  half-inclined  to  rank  7%« 
Life  of  Horace  Greeley,  by  J.  Pabtow, 
among  bookmakers'  books  rather  than 
among  authors'  books,  for  two  reasons; 
Firatf  because  it  is  published  before  the 
biographee  is  dead — which  sort  of  haste 
necessitates  an  immature  book,  and  looks 
as  if  the  writing  had  been  a  business  specu- 
lation ;  and  Secondly,  because  it  is  encum'* 
bered  with  much  collateral  matter  not  im- 
portant to  the  main  tluread  of  the  narra- 
tive, according  to  the  manner  of  book- 
makers. 

Yet  these  faults  are  not  very  conspicuous. 
They  pertain  more  to  the  form  than  to  the 
substance  of  the  book ;  and  we  have 
perused  it  with  very  great  pleasure.  Mr. 
Parton  is  apparently  not  a  very  learned 
man ;  and  his  style  is  not  a  very  learned 
style ;  but  it  is  unambitious,  clear  and 
sprightly,  and,  if  we  except  a  little  unsuo- 
cessful  endeavor  after  wit  and  humor,  very 
nearly  the  right  style  for  a  biographer. 

Horace  Greeley  is  a  "representative 
man,"  no  doubt;  and  a  very  remarkable 
one  ;  nor  do  we  very  strenuously  object  to 
Mr.  Parton's  hero-worship  of  him,  for  Mr. 
Parton's  purposes.  A  biographer  should 
be  an  enthusiast  for  his  subject  Yet  we 
shall  hardly  concede  what  Mr.  Parton 
cldims,  that  Mr.  Greeley  is  the  greatest 
man  in  the  United  States.  He  is  not  the 
greatest  thinker,  nor  the  greatest  writer, 
lior  the  greatest  speaker,  nor  the  greatest 
statesman,  nor  the  greatest  philanthropist, 
nor  the  greatest  man  of  business,  nor  the 
greatest  merchant.  He  is  the  most  influenr 
tial  editor.  And  as  such,  and  as  a  man  of 
uncommon  power  of  mind  and  appropriate 
attainment  in  his  calling;  of  tremendous 
perseverance,  of  integi-ity  and  force,  hii 
life  is  well  worth  reading. 

'^The  Know  JVothing  is  hardly  any- 
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thing.  We  need  not  expend  any  critlciflm 
upon  a  book  whose  heroes — ^intended  for 
polished  and  perfect  gentlemen — talk  such 
unfortunate  syntax  and  rhetoric  as  this : — 

"  It  is  nothing ;  merely  the  recurrence 
of  a  little  attack  similiw  to  which  I  am 
often  subject,  atid  will  soon  pass  away.'' — 
•*  A  strong  eye  will  beard  a  lion." — "  I  at- 
tend yon,  certain  " — "  the  brothers  will 
please  draw  around  the  desk  in  a  circular 
form,  and  so  tpread  themselves  out  that 
every  one  can  see  and  be  seen." 

First  to  take  a  circular  form ;  then  to 
qiread  themselves  out  We  think  we  have 
seen  one  of  the  Ravels  do  something  of 
that  kind  ;  and  the  result  was  that  he  pre- 
sented the  discoid  appearance  of  a  very 
large  pumpkin,  smashed  very  fiat  Few 
persons,  having  undergone  that  ceremony, 
would  know  anything  thenceforward. 

—Having  read  Fannt  Ferk's  Ruth 
Hall ,'  and  considering  what  we  suppose  to 
be  the  fact,  and  to  have  been  already  die- 
covered  by  most  of  its  readers,  that  it  is, 
in  substance,  a  furious  bombardment  of  her 
own  family,  we  think,  that  very  seldom  has 
to  angry  a  book  been  published.  It  is  full 
and  overflowing  with  an  unfemininely  bit- 
ter wrath  and  spite. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  disooss  the 
verisimilitude  of  the  characters  in  the 
book.  Tet  it  cannot  all  bo  true.  We  do 
not  believe,  for  instance,  that  any  parente 
of  the  grade  and  culture  of  the  Ellets  and 
the  Halls  were  ever  the  deliberate  teasing 
devils  whom  Fanny  Fern  has  drawn.  The 
0^ool  examination  is  the  most  outrageous 
caricature;  the  scenes  with  publishers 
savor  very  strongly  of  romance.  If  the 
book  has  any  purpose  in  its  anger,  its  heed- 
lessness and  overstraining  will  defeat 
them. 

As  a  work  of  art,  the  book  is  extremely 
imperfect.  This  we  say,  on  the  charitable 
hypothesis  that  it  is  simply  a  novel,  and 
nothing  more  nor  less.  It  is  better  than  the 
newspaper  paragraphs,  which  have  been 
the  staple  of  Fanny's  former  books.  Those 
were  sketchy,  scrappy,  and  unsubstantial  to 
the  very  last  degree  of  flimsiness,  although 
oertainly  they  contained  many  terse  and 
striking  sentences.  But  oarefUl  thought 
and  faithful  elimination  must  go  to  the 
making  of  a  valuable  book ;  and  of  thos*^, 
in  Ruth  Hall,  there  is  none.  If  Fanny 
Pern  should  write  ten  times  as  much,  and 
then  selecting  the  tenth  part  of  it,  should 
oonstnict  it  into  a  work  of  the  sise  of 


Ruth  Hall,  she  would  do  justice  to  herself 
and  the  public ;  which  she  has  not  yet 
done. 

— ^We  lag  far  behind  the  hare  or  great 
Gangetic  tidal  wave  of  laudation  which 
has  lifted  The  Jfewsboy  before  the  public. 
This  circumstance  gives  us  the  advantage 
of  consulting  very  many  other  specimens 
of  opinion ;  which  have  been  so  uniformly 
favorable,  that  we  must  needs  feel  a  di£B.- 
dence  in  differing. 

But  it  is  uncommon,  in  this  world,  unpre- 
cedented, indeed,  until  the  days  of  Bob, 
the  Newsboy,  to  find  ragged  street  boys 
having  a  correct  metaphysical  intuition 
and  a  habit  of  ethical  reasoning?  who 
never  do  anything  wrong,  being  upborne 
above  all  wickedness  by  their  inbred  good- 
ness ;  who  adopt  and  bring  up  destitute 
small  girls,  keeping  house  with  them  in  de- 
serted railroad  cars,  and  do  fifty  other 
missionary  deeds.  Since,  however,  the 
author  of  the  JVeiosboy  has  discovered 
one  ragged  angel  of  this  description,  let  us 
hope  that  Ragged  Schools  and  Newsboys' 
Lodging  Booms  will  be  superseded  by  the 
voluntary  enterprise  of  their  students  and 
occupants. 

Bob  had  hypertrophy  of  the  heart — 
at  least,  that  viscus  is  never  mentioned, 
we  believe,  except  as  his  "  great "  heart 

Seriously  ;  besides  the  endless  repetition 
of  this  single  epithet,  and  the  wonderfVil 
and  almost  heretical,  at  least,  latitudi- 
narian  goodness  of  the  hero.  The  JVeufs- 
boy,  as  a  work  of  art,  is  almost  beneath 
criticism.  As  a  history  of  fact,  it  is,  of 
course  absurd  :  as  a  romance,  it  is  slattern- 
ly in  plot,  entirely  unsatisfactory  in  catas- 
trophe, flatulently  sentimental,  tawdry  and 
forced  in  diction,  ragged  and  careless 
in  delineating  character,  without  any  moral 
or  point  of  any  kind,  one  of  the  very 
emptiest  and  leanest  of  the  horde  of  lean 
and  empty  books  which  have  been  so  im- 
pertinently shoved  before  the  publio  for  a 
year  or  two.  A  taking  title  ;  a  suscepti« 
bility  of  unbounded  advertising ;  such,  and 
the  last  not  distinctive,  are  its  most  strik- 
ing merits. 

— ^We  have  received  three  volumes  of 
poems ;  first  adventures,  all.  The  task  of 
appreciating  such  efforts  is  diflSeuIt,  from 
the  impossibility  of  judging  what  latent 
talent  they  may  or  may  not  indicate.  The 
poetic  fGLCulty  often  acts  like  the  Afreet 
coming  out  of  the  brazen  vessel.  It  spreads 
out  in  vast  indistinct  thin  clouds^  with- 
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out  specific  grayiCj  or  coherence ;  and  af- 
terwards. If  at  all,  it  concentrates  and  de- 
fines itself,  and  takes  a  shape  of  sis^nifioance 
and  power.  These  three  volnraes  are  pro- 
ductions of  this  smokj  period.  There  conld 
be  no  possible  reason  for  pablishing  thera, 
were  it  not  that  a  poet  who  publishes,  must 
publish  a  first  volame,  and,  usually,  his  first 
▼olume  must  be — not  very  good.  The 
sooner,  therefore,  it  may  be  argued,  this 
first  volume  is  out,  the  sooner  will  some- 
thing valuable  succeed  it  We  cannot,  in 
conscience,  praise  these  works,  except  faint- 
ly. Yet  our  suggestion  of  defects  is  made, 
because  it  is  the  proper  commentary,  and 
more  in  reference  to  future  improvement, 
tiian  present  shortcomings. 

Mr.  Pacl  H.  Haynb's  PoemSy  Mr.  Wii> 
UAM  Winter's  Poems,  and  Pebbles  from 
the  Lake  Shore,  by  Chables  L.  Portbe, 
are  the  books  under  consideration.  '  They 
are  all  indistinct  in  thought ;  the  elBux  of 
mere  emotions,  or  of  conceptions  not 
studied  loug  enough  to  have  any  clearness. 
Mr.  Hayne's  are  perhaps  most  deficient 
here.  The  names  in  the  table  of  contents, 
even,  afford  an  instance.  "  A  Fragment- 
Lines — Sunset — Lines — Stanzas — ^Lines — 
The  Eealm  of  Rest— Lines— Lines— Imag- 
ination  and   Memory— On    ."      The 

poems  are  not  written  for  a  cletLV  purpose  ; 
or  with  a  distinct  central  thought 

Mr.  Hayne's  verses  are  also  worst  con- 
Btmcted.  He  often  takes  leave  to  accent 
the  last  syllable  of  a  past  passive  partici- 
ple to  make  out  his  metre  ;  as,  **  parched." 
Once,  at  least,  the  weak  vocable  "the," 
has  to  shoulder  the  arsis  of  a  foot  Care 
and  study  will  remedy  these  faults. 

Mr.  Porter's  and  Mr.  Winter's  verses  are 
more  correct  in  structure,  and  a  little  more 
rlgorocs  in  thought  and  diction.  In  these, 
however,  we  notice  a  fault  which  Mr. 
Hayne  has  avoided,  and  which  is  very  com- 
mon in  college  poems,  namely,  too  many 
varieties  of  mitre  and  rhythm  in  one  pro- 
duction. This  may  be  meant  to  show  the 
writer's  command  over  the  mechanism  of 
poetry ;  but  it  looks  as  if  the  mechanism 
of  poetry  commanded  him  ;  as  if  he  could 
not  sulxlue  the  language  under  steady  rules, 
but  was  forced,  like  a  weak-handed  driver, 
to  let  his  Pegasus  trot,  walk,  or  canter  at 
his  own  will. 

All  three  of  our  authors  indulge  in  very 
much  imagery  and  illustration,  which  sel- 
dom has  any  considerable  newness  or  beau- 
ty either  in  itself,  or  in  poetic  relation  to 


the  matter  in  hand.    For  instance,  the  flrsi 
stanza  of  Mr.  Hayne's  book : — 

•«  Broad  in  the  tempered  rajs  of  ihs  red  sun, 
The  Egyptian  desert  glittered  leagues  away. 
Great  clouds  of  floating  dust,  confused  and  don, 
Hung  heavy  on  the  haggard  brow  of  day. 
And  veiled  the  fiery  light  of  that  fierce  clime, 
As  centuries  veil  Uie  land's  mysterious  prime.*' 

Again  ;  as  a  specimen  of  the  sorrowful  at- 
mosphere which  shrouds  the  verses,  take 
these  from  Mr.  Winter— who  is  perhaps  the 
saddest  of  the  three— and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  poet  whose  life  is  thus 
poisoned  at  the  fountain-head  is  only 
eighteen— 
"  These  bat  distress  when  thus  they're  thought  on  I 

The  past  can  only  live  again 

In  sighs,  in  bitter  tears,  in  pain— 

Better  forget  and  be  forgotten.** 

Careful  thought,  intense  study  of  Eng- 
lish, of  versification,  of  nature  and  of 
poetry,  will  enable  these  gentlemen  to  do 
well  in  the  path  which  they  have  entered: 
But  without  those  qualifications,  they  have 
no  right  to  publish  any  more  verses. 

— Rev.  B.  H.  Chjlpin's  volume  of  dis- 
courses, entitled  Htunanity  in  the  City,  is 
marked  by  the  proper  care  and  fiuent  style 
of  the  well-known  eloquent  author.  They 
continue  a  series  already  published ;  and 
deal  in  a  somewhat  cautious  spirit  with  the 
abuses  and  miseries  peculiar  to  city  life, 
and  the  indications  thence  arising  for 
Christian  conduct  in  respect  to  them. 

— Whxwell  and  Brewster,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  stellar  inhabitation,  are  intrepidly 
followe^— afar  oflf— by  an  anonym,  who  puts 
forth  his  views  in  a  volume  with  the  some- 
what awkward  title,  The  Universe  no  -Dw- 
ert—the  Earth  no  Monopoly,  The  argu- 
ment is  in  favor  of  a  plurality  of  inhabited 
worlds;  but  we  doubt  whether  previous 
reasonings  are  much  reinforced  by  it.  The 
argument  from  the  unity  of  design  which 
is  discovered  in  the  constitution  of  this 
world  and  the  kingdoms  of  It,  is  altogether 
too  prolix,  and  partly  irrelevant.  Indeed, 
the  book  is  crowded  with  bold  assumptions, 
careless  statement,  disorderly  arrangement, 
and  inconsequent  reasoning,  all  fortified  by 
the  dicta  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  and 
culminating  after  a  rather  truncated  fash- 
ion, with  a  very  brief  e*  eathedrd  descrip- 
tion of  the  inhabitants^  of  certain  planots 
and  fixed  stars,  by  that  'uncomfortable  ma- 
terialist, Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

The  half  hidden  sneering  tone  of  many 
passages,  and  the  peculiar  style  of  the 
staring  argumentative  and  linguistle  de- 
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fecte,  OS  well  as  the  tone  and  tendency  of 
the  wliole  work,  remind  us  forcibly  of  A. 
J.  Davis'  Harmonia  and  Revelations,  If  it 
were  not  that  be  is  quoted  several  times, 
we  should  incline  to  ascribe  its  authorship 
to  him.  Take  a  few  miscellaneous  ex- 
tracts.   Vol.  I.    The  italics  are  ours  :— 

*'  It  Is  clear  that  animal  instincts  are 
mathematically  adapted  to  the  countries 
they  inhabit"— P.  61.  '•  Ducks,  geese,  .  .  . 
and  petrels  are  of  the  web-footed  tribe,  and 
principalize  the  birds  "—P.  55.  P.  90,  ar- 
gument is  based  on  Josephus'  assertion,  as 
endorsed  by  Berosus,  that  the  grandsons  of 
Adam  studied  astronomy,  and  receded  ob- 
servations on  it.  P.  101,  we  find  the  mud- 
dy statement  that  *'  the  march"  (o/  scien- 
tific discovery)  "  has  been  systematic,  ac- 
cording to  one  plan,  as  it  has  in  the  devel- 
opment of  every  physical  phenomenon  from 
the  germination  and  growth  of  a  seed  or 
eggi  to  Ihe  formation  of  the  globe.  One 
mind  seems  to  have  superintended  the  whole 
train,  in  all  its  evolutions.  Ml  the  various 
rays  directly  and  unerringly  converge 
towards  the  grand  focus  of  Unity," 
These  sentences  arc  the  climax  of  a  chap- 
ter intended  to  prove  an  analogy  of  serial 
development  In  the  two  diverse  depart- 
ments of  the  Creation  of  the  World  on  ono 
hand,  and  human  scientific  discovery  on  the 
other. 

Chap.  VII.  almost  begins  with  the  follow- 
ing—" The  sphere,  spheroid,  ellipse,  cone, 
cylinder,  are  aggregations  of  circles. 
Hence,  to  the  planets,  stars  and  comets,  a 
circular  motion  seems  to  have  been  most 
natural." 

JSTon  sequitur ;  for  if  a  sphere  moves 
naturally,  as  Mr.  Hannibal  Chollop  would 
say,  "in  a  circMar  direction,"  it  follows 
that  a  three-cornei*ed  thing  would  naturally 
move  in  a  three  cornered  direction ;  also, 
that  Baron  Mnnchausen  did  shoot  off  half 
a  bushel  of  snipe's  legs,  by  firing  at  them 
round  a  haystack ;  both  of  which  are  ab- 
soril. 

Page  48.  A  series  of  fractions  is  stated 
indicating  the  arcs  of  circumference  of  the 
stems  of  certain  plants,  which  separate  the 
insertion  of  their  successive  leaf-stems,  the 
plants  being  named  in  the  following  or- 
der:—grass,  grass  (second  species),  rose- 
bush and  blackberry  bush,  willow,  white 
pine,  common  pine  cone. 

Then,  page  85-6,  another  series  of  frac- 
tions, obtained  by  using  the  "orbital 
period*'*   of  Neptune    (assumed  at  sixty 


thousand  days)  as  common  denominator, 
and  taking  for  numerators  the  correspond- 
ing periods  of  the  following  planets,  in  this 
order: — Uranus,  Saturn,  Jnpiter,  Plane- 
toids (averaged)  Mars,  Venus,  Mercury. 
And  the  following  triumphant  conclusion 
is  deduced : — 

"  They  "  (the  two  series)  "  are  identical^ 
not  only  in  substance ^d  value,  but  in  the 
process  of  formation.  If  all  this  does  not 
tend  to  pFove  a  comparative  uniformity  of 
great  things  with  small,  and  to  indicate 
one  connected  network  of  plan  and  system, 
what  does?" 

We  donH  see  it  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  no  human  mind  but  Bamam's 
can  comprehend  the  herculean  grasp  which 
dragged  such  a  mermaid  conclusion  from 
such  flsh-and-monkey  premises. 

Page  107.  "  Nutrition  needs  digestion, 
digestion  needs  circulation,  circulation 
needs  respiration,  respiration  needs  air.  air 
needs  water," 

Vol.  II.,  p.  104,  it  is  argued,  first,  that 
a  convex  lens  has  to  be  removed  (to 
a  certain  extent)  from  an  object,  in 
order  to  adjust  the  focus  upon  such  ob- 
ject ;  second,  that  the  atmoi^plicrc  has  the 
properties  of  a  convex  lens ;  and  third, 
therefore  (in  the  margin),  "  remove  the 
sun"  (why  not  the  lens?)  "furiher  oflT, 
and  a  corresponding  "  (increased  is  meant) 
"  intensity  of  heat  will  follow.  Our  atmos- 
phere is  dense  enough  for  a  little  farther 
removal  to  cause  a  conflagration  of  .  .  . 
the  earth  itself.  Solar  fire  "  (t.  e.  the  son's 
rays  when  removed)  "  would  burn  a  hole 
through  its  equator." 

An  equator  with  a  hole  burnt  through 
it  I  Hence,  if  we  wish  to  be  warm,  wo 
should  go  away  from  the  fire. 

We  refrain  from  gamboling  further  in 
the  rich  fields  which  our  nameless  author 
opens  for  animadversion.^  The  book  is  so 
loose  a  bundle  of  rags  that  it  is  too  much 
like  child's  play  to  tatter  it  further. 

— Mr.  Seba  Smith,  acconipanylncr  him- 
self with  his  famous  straw  auxiliary,  or 
rather  doppel ganger,  Jack  Downing,  has 
collected  into  one  volume  a  numl»er  of 
short  sketches,  under  the  name  of '  JVay 
Down  East,  Most  or  all  of  them  we  have 
seen  in  periodicals  heretofore ;  several  of 
them  are  funny  and  spirited ;  especially 
"Polly  Gray  and  the  Doctors,"  "Jerry 
Guttridge  "  and  "  Scth  Woodsura's  wife." 
The  remainder  are  respectable  ;  some  of 
them,  however,  having  the  peculiarity  of 
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tapering  off  in  a  disappointing  manner, 
without  any  perceptible  catrastrophe.  The 
book,  to  those  who  ha7e  not  read  it  before, 
will  on  the  whole  prove  entertaining. 

— The  History  and  Poetry  of  Finger 
Rings,  by  Charles  Edwards,  Esq.,  is  an 
odd  and  heterogeneous  collection  of  curious 
scraps  of  information,  from  legend,  song 
and  history,  tracing  the  history  and  signifi- 
cances of  the  ornament  discussed,  from  the 
patriarchal  times  downward.  Various  col- 
lateral matters  of  interest  are  likewise 
pleasantly  considered.  That  very  rare 
and  graceful  little. poem,  reported  to  be 
Shakespeare's,  to  his  mistress,  Anne  Hatha- 
way, is  given— of  which,  however,  the  dis- 
junct morsel,  *'  Anne  Hathaway,  she  bath 
a  way,''  is  floating  up  and  down  the  sea  of 
literature.  And  there  are  interesting  and 
justifiable  digressions  upon  amulets  and 
charms,  even  to  the  ''  mad  stones "  lately 
stated  to  exist  in  Virginia,  which  extract 
animal  poisons  from  wounds.  A  very 
slight  formality  of-  style  is  here  and 
there  perceptible ;  but  it  is  a  quality  not 
inappropriate  to  the  quaint  researches  of 
an  antiquarian  or  virtuoso. 

— Brushwood  Picked  up  on  the  Conti- 
nent, by  Orville  Horwitz,  is  a  journal  of 
occurrences  in  an  ordinary  European  tour. 
It  contains  not  much  that  is  new,  some- 
thing that  Is  sprightly,  and  a  sort  of  justi- 
fication or  apology  for  licensed  gambling 
and  prostitution  wholly  inexpedient,  lati- 
tudinarian  and  immoral,  to  say  the  least. 

— Too  many  technical  words  are  usually 
thought  necessary  in  medical  books,  for  the 
profit  of  the  generality  of  persons.  Dr. 
Jacob  Bioelow's  work,  JVature  in  Disease, 
is  perhaps  as  free  from  those  encumbrances 
as  could  be  expected.  It  is  a  collection  of 
discourses  on  various  medical  topics,  some 
more  and  some  less  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  the  general  reader  ;  but  all  distinguished 
by  the  clear  arrangement  and  lucid  state- 
ment, which  seem  almost  ex-officio,  the 
privilege  of  skilful  physicians.  The  most 
interesting  of  all,  is  the  paper  on  the 
Burial  of  the  Dead  ;  which  contains  several 
curious  accounts  of  the  opening  of  ancient 
tombs. 

— Mr.  Charles  Gatarre's  History  of 
Louisiana  under  the  Spanish  domination, 
is  a  well  written  sequel  to  his  former  vol- 
ume on  a  preceding  period.  It  contains  a 
considerable  mass  of  matter  extracted  from 
original  documents ;  which  renders  it 
rather  heavy.    The  volume  would  be  much 


more  valuable  and  readable,  If  it  furnished 
fuller  accounts  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
people — their  manners  and  customs  at  their 
homes  and  places  of  business.  The  history 
of  the  dispute  between  the  Jesuits  and 
Capuchins  is  an  instance — almost  the  only 
one — of  the  material  to  which  we  refer; 
and  it  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  vol- 
ume ;— not  for  its  scandal,  but  for  its  infor- 
mation of  significant  details. 

— GR-ace  Greenwood's  Merrie  England 
is  a  collection  of  old  English  legends,  in 
a  graceful  and  spirited  style,  and  so  told 
as  to  be  entertaining  u>  the  little  people,  to 
whose  pleasure  and  profit  Grace  seems  to 
have  devoted  herself. 

— Day-Dreams  by  a  Butterfly,  is  a 
work  which  we  prefer  to  let  speak  for 
itself.  Wc  may  just  introduce  it,  however, 
as  a  dactylic  metaphysical  poem,  of  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pages. 

The  great  question  of  existence  la  thus 
investigated : 

**  Or  live  we  in  thee 
And  move?  ,  Life's  great  sea, 

A  wave  of  ihj  being,  roll  on  t 
Do  the  stars  sweep  through 
The  unbounded  blue, 

The  Bointils  of  thought  from  its  throne  t"  J 

The  eternity  of  matter  is  affirmed  in 
rhyme,  as  follows : — 

**  As  we  flrmir  hold 
To  the  dogma  l>old. 

That  matter,  if  such  has  aje  been, 
80,  that  it  wiU  be 
To  eternity, 
By  th*  optics  of  reason  is  seen.*' 

Sundry  other  deep  questions  are  treated 
in  the  same  style.  We  apprehend  that 
these  two  extracts  will,  however,  enable 
our  readers  to  judge  whether  the  poem  will 
assist  their  investigations  in  mental  and 
moral  philosophy.  Such  studies  are  pills 
for  which  a  good  gilding  of  rhyme  and 
rhythm  may  be  a  pleasant  vehicle  to  some- 
body. 

Reprints.— Ladt  Scott's  novel,  The 
Pride  of  Life,  is  ingeniously  so  contrived, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  authoress 
wrote  in  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  she 
describes,  or  in  irony  at  the  toady  souls 
that  could  feel  such  sorrow.  Wu  hope  that 
very  few  Americans  will  und(*rstand  the 
book.  We  read  it  as  a  boat  drives  knock- 
ing against  a  short  heavy  head  sco — 
thumped  and  thumped  by  shocks  or  sur- 
prise at  the  inadequacy  of  all  the  motives 
which  all  the  way  were  stirring  up  mortal 
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grief  and  angeri  breaking  up  families  and 
killing  men  and  women. 

Observe :— Mordaunt  Eyeleyn,  a  yoang 
man  of  "noble  blood,"  but  not  very 
wealthy — being  allowed  only  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year— marries  a  young  woman 
of  surpassing  beauty,  and  lovely  character, 
great  artistic  talent  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture, superior  indeed,  in  every  way,  to  him- 
self. And  thereupon,  the  fool  of  a  mother, 
whose  life  is  devoted  to  sell  her  daughters 
to  lords  and  her  son  to  a  lady,  in  the 
name  of  wife  and  husband  j  and  the 
foolish  father  whose  weak  will  has  been 
bent  into  the  same  channel;  and  the  flip- 
pant, stylish  sisters,  who  are  sold  or  to  be 
sold,  are  .hurried  away  into  passions,  whirl- 
winds, paralyses  of  quenchless  grief  and 
mortification.  In  order  to  cover  their 
shame,  they  plot ;  they  lie ;  they  take  joy- 
ful refuge  under  the  pretence  that  the 
young  lady  is  a  nobleman's  bastard  I  "  un- 
acknowledged daughter"  is  the  delicate, 
fashionable  equivalent  She  herself  is  bru- 
tally sequestered  from  intercourse  with  her 
father,  mother  and  brother ;  tortured  and 
compressed  into  the  proper 

•*  repoae 

TliAt  marln  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Tere,** 

and  introduced  to  the  titled  relatives  of  her 
husband,  as  a  sneering-stock  to  spit  their 
fashionable  venomous  envy  on ;  they  had 
made  other  arrangements  for  the  young 


Are  there  such  people — animals— in  En- 
gland, and  so  many  of  them,  that  this  is  to 
be  considered  a  portraiture  of  actual  man- 
ners there  ?    We  had  hardly  supposed  it. 

We  repeat  that  it  seems  to  us,  that  the 
story  must  seem  as  unnatural  and  uninte- 
resting to  us  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  if 
all  the  agony  and  anger  and  sickness  and 
death,  had  been  deduced  from  Mordaunt 
£veleyn's  marriage  with  a  lady  outside  of 
the  pale  of  fashionable  society,  on  account 
of  having  red  hair,  and  always  preferring 
gunpowder  tea  to  young  hyson. 

—The  central  idea  of  Heartsease  (by 
the  author  of  The  Heir  of  Redely ffe)  ia 
the  same  with  that  of  The  Pride  of  Life  ; 
namely :  the  experience  of  a  wife,  married 
for  her  loveliness,  into  a  sphere  "  above  " 
her  own.  Perhaps  novels  of  this  species 
are  a  sign  and  outgrowth  of  the  gradual 
equalization  which  seems  to  be  slowly  su- 
pervening upon  the  stratified  texture  of 


English  society.  But  the  book  is  of  a  much 
higher  order,  morally  and  artistically,  thaa 
Lady  Scott's.  The  characters  are  exceed- 
ingly well  drawn  and  distinguished.  Violet 
is  a  true  and  lovely  woman,  operating  opon 
her  unstable  husband,  and  her  outrageously 
proud  sister-in-law,  Theodora,  by  forces 
beautiful  and  womanly,  unconscious  and 
still,  but  powerful  and  sure.  Her  own 
trials  and  changes,  and  those  of  her  rela- 
tives, are  very  skillfully  developed.  The 
book,  although  not  of  the  intense  kind, 
bears  evidence  of  very  keen  observation, 
and  very  true  ajid  careful  thought ;  and  as 
a  work  of  art,  must  rank  very  high. 

There  is  one  noticeable  defect,  in  the 
management  of  the  moral.  This,  which 
was  apparently  intended  to  permeate  the 
whole  texture  of  the  narrative,  is  stuck  in 
in  unassimilated,  uncomfortable  lumpa. 
We  come  upon  them  as  upon  an  unexpected 
jolt ;  with  a  start  and  an  "  oh  I" 

— Phillips,  Sampson,  A  Ga  publish  a 
neat  volume  containing  the  poems  of  Col- 
LI29S,  Grat,  and  Goldsmith,  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Epbs  SARasNT,^  Esq.  The  hand- 
some paper  and  open  type  render  this  a 
very  pleasant  library  volume. 

— ^LiTTLB,  Brown  A  Co.'sAldine  series  of 
the  English  Poets,  edited  by  Professor 
Child,  is  continued  with  Wordsworth's 
Poetical  Works,  in  seven  volumes.  This 
set  of  books  is  of  a  very  convenient  size 
for  reading,  and  the  typographical  execu- 
tion is  admirable. 

New  BornoN. — ^We  have  received  a 
second  edition  of  Rev.  C.  Kinoslet's  pow- 
erful and  suggestive  novel,  Hypatia. 

Translations. — Can  the  Saxon  mind 
properly  value  the  Gaulish  ?  We  doubt  it. 
We  are  willing  to  grant  that  French  au- 
thors possess  excellences  which  we  cannot 
see— that  it  is  our  blindness  which  has 
something  to  do  with  the  failure— and  that 
it  is  only  because  ours  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind,  that  we  prefer  the  productions  of 
Anglo-Saxon  writers.  Whatever  may  be 
the  reason,  such  at  any  rate  is  the  fact 
We  remember,  clearly  enough  the  unsatis- 
factoiy  result  of  our  studies  in  Berquin's 
writings  for  children.  And  Madame  Gui- 
zot's  Popular  Tales  impress  us  similarly 
now.  Not  that  they  are  not  well  and  grace- 
fully told ;  not  that  they  lack  adventure, 
or  probability.  But  they  are  not  agreeable, 
in  our  judgment  For  this  we  see  two  cau- 
ses, other  than  the  inborn  prejudice.*  above- 
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mentioned.  One  ia,  that  a  book  translated 
for  children;  shonld  be  perfectly  transmat-^ 
ed ;  should  be  rendered  into  the  yery  pur- 
est, simplest,  and  most  idiomatic  English  ; 
into  children's  English  ;  far  away  from  the 
slightest  savor  of  French  constraction  or  ex- 
pression. Herein,  though  Mrs.  Burks,  the 
translator,  has  done  well,  she  has  not  per- 
fectly succeeded.  A  second  reason,  which 
will  perhaps  better  account  for  a  man's  dis- 
like than  for  a  child^s,  is  this:  that  the 
morality  of  French  children's  books  is  no- 
thing at  all  but  sentimentality.  The  little 
folks  are  exhorted  to  preserve  their  honor ; 
to  respect  their  parents  ;  to  respect  them- 
selves; to  be  just  to  all ;  and  charitable 
to  the  poor.  But  that  is  all.  The  strongest 
motives,  for  instance,  which  are  used  in. 
Mrs.  Sherwood's  "  Henry  Milner  ;"  the  re- 
li^ooB  motives;  are  almost  totally  ig- 
nored. 

For  such  reasons,  we  imagine  that  trana- 
lations  from  the  French  will  hardly  be  a 
Tery  valuable  or  desirable  addition  to  Eng- 
lish juvenile  literature. 

— GosTAv  NnsBiTZ  is  reputed  the  best  of 
the  German  writers  of  children's  books. 
And  Mrs.  Conant  has  translated  his  P/tiiti- 
Woman  into  English.  It  is  a  respectable 
book  of  its  kind,  as  to  plot  and  execution, 
bat  with  no  impress  of  very  great  talent 
Its  adventures  spring,  moreover,  from 
the  orimes  of  adults,  and  those  of  a  char- 
acter to  which  introduction,  even  in  fic- 
tion8»  had  better  be  postponed  to  as  mature 
an  age  as  possible. 

The  Rat-eaieher,  written  and  translated 
by  the  same  parties,  is  a  somewhat  elabor- 
ated and  completed  version  of  the  well- 
known  €rerman  legend  of  the  Pied  Piper  of 
Hameiln.  The  legend  has  not  gained  very 
mnch  in  the  extension.  Some  of  the  ima- 
ginations are  a  little  crude  and  harsh.  But 
each  things  should  not  be  looked  at  with 
men's  eyes ;  and  the  story  will  nndonbtedly 
be  an  attractive  one  to  the  small  people,  in 
the  pleasant  English  dress  whioh  Mrs.  Oo- 
nant  has  pat  upon  it. 

FonvTox  LrrciuTURB.— English,  -*  We 
see  notices  of  the  publication  of  the  follow- 
ing, among  many  books  : — Sabbath  Morn- 
ing  Readings  (on  Leviticus),  and  Sabbath 
Evening  Readings  (on  Luke),  by  Dr. 
ComoKO ;  with  prefaces  of  an  angry  char- 
acter. The  Collected  Works  of  Dxjqasa) 
Stbwart,  edited  (with  additions  and  notes) 


by  Sm  William  Hamilton;  which  must 
needs  be  very  much  more  valuable  than 
Professor  Stewart's  works  alone.  Douglas 
Jsrrold's  Works,  in  8  vols.  Polynesian 
Mythology,  and  Ancient  Treulitionary 
History  of  the  JVew  Zealand  Race,  by 
Snt  Gborqe  Grbt.  A  volume  of  the  poet 
Grat's  correspondence,  edited  by  Rev.  J. 
Mttford.  Scandinavian  Adventures,  a 
book  of  sportsman's  experiences,  by  that 
capable  narrator  thereof,  L.  Lloyd.  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Metealfs,  by 
William  Kate.  Dozens  of  books  of  discus- 
sion of  travel  and  description,  connected 
with  the  seat  of  war  in  the  south  of  Russia. 
Two  curious  volumes  called,  A  Roll  of  the 
Household  Expenses  of  Richard  de  Sunn- 
field,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  during  1289 
and  1290 ;  and  Documents  relating  to  the 
.  Priory  of  Penwortham,  ifc, ;  containing 
many  details  of  prices  and  domestic  matters 
at  their  dates.  A  translation  by  Mr.  Cot- 
trelf  of  Chevalier  Bunsen's  book  on 
Egypt*s  Place  in  Universal  History.  A 
book  called  Sonnets  on  Anglo- Saxon  His- 
tory, being  about  a  hundred  sonnets  upon 
that  period,  of  an  unexceptionable  charac- 
ter as  to  ethics,  but  rather  solid  than  enter- 
taining. The  authoress  is  Miss  Ann  Hawk- 
BHAW.  A  careful  and  studied  work  by  J, 
T.  Wheeler,  on  The  Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus, Good  advice  to  the  quarreling  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  from  Dr.  Mar- 
SBALL  Hall,  in  his  Twofold  Slavery  in 
the  United  States,  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice's 
Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  Deduced  from  the 
Scriptures,  A  complete  edition  of  Lord 
Brougham's  Works,  under  his  own  superin- 
tendence. Professor  Wilson's  complete 
works,  edited  by  his  son-in-law,  Professor 
Perrier.  A  mrd  Gallery  of  Portraits, 
by  GiLPiLLAN.  A  translation,  by  Rawdok 
Brown,  of  Giustiniani's  Four  Years  at  the 
Court  of  Henry  VUL ;  Mr.  Ruskin's 
treatise  On  the  JVature  of  a  Gothic  Ar- 
chitecture, 

Frbnoh.~M.  dtt  Gouret  under  the  name 
of  Hadji- Abd-el-Hamed-Bet,  has  written  a 
voyage  au  Pays  des  Mam-M^ams,  who 
(the  Niam-Niams)  are  a  people  in  Central 
Africa,  with  tails.  M.  du  Couret  did  not 
reach  their  country,  but  found  one  of  them 
at  Mecca,  and  examined  his  tail,  and  like- 
wise presents  a  great  mass  of  testimony, 
which  seems  to  establish  the  reasonableness, 
or  at  least  the  possibility  of  Lord  Monood- 
do's  long-ridiculed  theory.     M.  Charles 
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Wetss  edits  Sermons  ehoisis  de  Jacques 
Saurin.  The  powerful  sermons  of  that 
staunch  Protestant  will  yet  repay  a  perusal. 
We  also  notice  announcements  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Heurea  en  Prison,  by  Madame 
Lafaroe,  the  poisoner.  The  first  volume  of 
Georoe  Saxds'  Histoire  de  ma  Vie,  A 
poem  composed  by  Gouldrette,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  called  Mellusine^  relating 
to  that  celebrated  fairy  of  Poiton ;  and 
now  edited  by  F,  Michel,  from  MSS.  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Imperials  The  sixteenth  and 
last  volume  of  M.  de  Sauixt's  expensive 
work,  Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Morte  et 
dans  lea  ierres  Bibliques, 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Landseer's  T\vins,  Hitherto  almost  oar 
only  public  galleries  of  Art  have  been  the  ■ 
windows  of  the  print-sellers'  shops,  and 
they  have  never  wanted  visitors.  Those 
of  OS  who  have  passed  the  establishments 
of  Golman,  Williams  &  Stevens,  and 
Groupil — daily,  for  the  last  ten  years,  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  their  win- 
dows the  best  works  of  the  best  artists — 
old  and  new — reproduced  in  copies  and 
engravings,  and  to  our  citizens,  these  col- 
lections have  been  of  no  mean  service.  He 
who  has  neglected  them,  would  have  ne- 
glected the  Louvre  and  the  Vatican,  had 
nature  made  him  a  Frenchman  or  an 
Italian ;  and  he  who  has  learned  nothing 
from  them,  or  only  looked  to  sneer,  has  no 
true  love  for  the  beautiful  in  Art,  but  only 
follows  with  his  censure  or  approval  the 
dictates  of  fashion  and  convention.  Of 
late,  our  advantages  for  the  study  of  Art 
have  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  feature  to  these  establishments— the 
private  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  native 
and  foreign  artists — which  have  attracted 
so  much  attention  among  us  during  the  last 
few  months. 

Williams  &  Stevens  opened  the  season 
with  one  of  Herring's  pictures — a  charac- 
teristic work  of  this  well-known  English 
painter  of  animals — which  excited  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  But  a  far  finer  picture — 
and  one  worth  infinitely  more  as  a  teacher 
to  Americans — is  the  "  Twins,"  by  Land- 
seer,  which  has  just  been  removed  to  Bos- 
ton. It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  master — 
a  free,  playful,  nnaffected  picture,  gladden- 
ing the  heart  with  its  truth,  its  simplicity 


and  its  sentiment.  The  dogs  seem  to  have 
carried  off  the  larger  share  of  popular 
praise — to  judge  by  the  tone  of  conversa- 
tion in  society  and  the  notices  of  the  press — 
but  we  were  most  interested  in  the  two 
lambs.  It  is  easy  to  make  noble  dogs  in- 
teresting, but  to  make  lambs  poetical  and 
provocative  of  tender  imaginations  and 
delicate  sentiment,  is  a  task  that  hitherto  has 
been  the  *'  philosopher's  stone  "  to  poets — 
the  synonym  of  impossibility.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  picture  is  a  fine  lesson  to  our 
animal  painters,  who  have  hitherto  wor- 
shipped too  constantly  with  their  faces 
towards  Dusseldorf— Diisseldorf,  at  once 
the  friend  and  the  enemy  of  our  national 
Art  and  artists—the  foreign  Delilah,  whose 
scissora  clip  off  all  the  hair  of  our  young 
artistic  Samsons  whenever  she  can  woo 
them  to  her  side. 

— Art  Scubffer's  Temptation  of  Christ. 
Messrs.  Goupil  &  Go.  have  also  their  little 
private  Picture  Gallery,  where  they  are  at 
present  exhibiting  a  fine  work  by  Ary 
Scheffer,  one  of  the  few  truly  great  artists 
whom  France  can  boast  We  say /no,  but 
those  few  are  truly  splendid  names — as 
great  men  in  Art  as  ever  lived — as  indi- 
vidual, as  earnest,  as  original.  This  picture 
of  Scheffer's  embodies  the  pas^ge  of  the 
Scripture  narrative  which  represents  Satan 
as  saying — "  All  these  will  I  give  unto  thee 
if  only  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship 
me."  The  two  stand  upon  a  point  of  rock 
which  may  well  be,  by  the  silence  and 
urpth  of  blue  which  invest  it,  the  topmost 
peak  of  an  exceeding  high  mountain.  The 
composition  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  ele- 
ments. The  detail  of  the  picture  is  the 
merest  suggestion.  The  rock  upon  which 
Ghrist  and  Satan  stand  is  no  rock — the 
drapery  which  clothes  Ghrist  is  no  mate- 
rial— all  the  objects  are  typical,  and  only 
introduced  because  the  story  could  not  be 
told  without  them.  The  aim  of  the  artist 
was  evidently  to  express  his  idea  of  the 
constant  position  of  Ghristianity  with  re- 
ference to  the  materialism  of  the  world. 
Ghrist  points  to  Heaven  as  the  abode  of 
Him  whose  love  is  his  only  desire.  Satan 
points  to  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the 
glory  of  them,  as  the  highest  reward  be 
has  to  offer  for  faithful  service ;  Ghrist  is 
attired  in  ample  vesture  to  express  the 
severity  of  that  worship  which  makes  the 
spiritual  beauty  of  the  soul  pre-eminent,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  beauty  of  the  body. 
Satan  is  naked— his  form  exhibiting  the 
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Btrength  and  energy  of  the  Greek  Faun — 
a  resemblance  more  closely  followed  out  in 
the  attitude  and  character  of  the  head, 
which  is  evidently  modelled  in  the  antique. 
Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the 
truth  of  this  idea  of  SchetTer,  we  cannot 
deny  that  he  has  shown  himself  thoroughly 
earnest  in  its  expression,  and  that  he  has 
interpreted  his  thought  with  admirable  di- 
rectoe<»  and  simplicity.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  a  popular  picture.  It  is  not  to  be 
lightly  looked  at,  and  passed  by  without  a 
further  thought  As  t^painfingj  it  is  almost 
worthless  and  deserves  the  scantiest  praise — 
bat  as  a  deep  moral  utterance — the  sincere 
expression  of  a  great  soul — we  have  had  no 
such  picture  offered  to  us  in  this  city  for 
examination  within  our  recollection. 

— ^LoGKwooD^s  Last  Judgment  is  still 
being  exhibited  at  the  Racket  Club  Build- 
ing. It  is  not  a  great  painting^  by  any 
means,  and  we  ai*e  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  universal  expression — in  the  newspa- 
pers—of approbation  of  Mr.  Lockwood's 
boldness  in  choosing  such  a  subject  for  his 
first  large  picture.  It  seems  to  us,  on  the 
tontrary,  that  such  a  subject  ought  to  be 
attempted  only  by  an  artist  of  gi-eat  learn- 
ing and  matured  powers.  It  is  not  credita- 
ble to  any  man  to  undertake  a  work  dis- 
proportioned  to  his  powers.  We  are  not 
accustomed  to  see  beginners  in  any  profes- 
sion attempting  the  highest  works  in  that 
profession.  The  child  must  consent  to 
creep  before  he  can  hope  to  walk,  fiow- 
legged  infants  only  testify  to  the  impossl- 
lity  of  reconciling  ambition  with  perform- 
ance at  that  early  stage  of  life.  Mr.  Lock- 
wood's  picture  is  all  that  could  have  been 
looked  for.  It  is  not  original  either  in  con- 
ception or  arrangement.  It  is  weak  in 
color,  and  the  artist's  claims  to  profound 
anatomical  knowledge  sound  curiously  in 
the  presence  of  the  picture.  The  notices 
of  the  work  by  the  press,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  deprecated  harsh  judgment 
in  consideration  of  the  difiBculties  of  the 
subject  and  the  great  size  of  the  picture. 
But  the  greater  its  size  and  the  vaster  the 
subject— the  greater  the  necessity  of  truth- 
ful criticism.  Mr.  Lockwood,  in  attacking 
such  a  theme,  has  thrown  down  the  gaunt- 
let, and  he  must  not  complain  if  it  is  taken 
}  np  We  houestly  wish  we  could  praise 
\  the  picture,  but  it  neither  does  justice 
y  to  its  subject  nor  credit  to  American 
f  Art. 
*      It  is  being  exquisitely  engraved  by  Mr. 


Enzing  Miillcr— who  is  correcting  all  its 
faults  of  drawing  and  all  the  blunders  in 
anatomy.  No  true  idea  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  picture  can  ever  be  obtained  , 
from  the  engraving — and,  indeed,  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  think  that  so  fine  an 
engraver  as  Mr.  Miiller  should  be  devoting 
his  time  to  the  perpetuating  so  poor  a  work. 
But  wi^  believe  that  the  enterprise  is  a  dis- 
tinguished pecuniary  success. 

And  here  we  may  say  tbat  the  fee  uni- 
versally demanded  among  us  for  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  works  of  Art — twenty-five 
cents— is  entirely  too  great  The  charge 
should  not  exceed  five,  or  at  the  most  ten 
cents,  and  until  our  people  can  see  pictures 
and  statues  at  that  rate,  we  shall  find  that 
such  exhibitions  are  only  attended  by  a  few 
persons.  Art  can  never  come  to  be  loved  by 
our  people  until  they  are  made  familiar 
with  its  productions,  and  familiar  they  can 
never  be,  until  these  pi  eductions  are  ren- 
dered more  accessible  by  a  smaller-  admis- 
sion fee.  Every  boy  and  girl  in  our  city 
ought  to  see  often  every  picture  and  statue 
that  comes  among  us.  But  to  bring  about 
this  happy  result,  demands  the  reduction 
in  the  tax  to  the  extent  we  have  indicated. 

Since  the  removal  of  Landseer's  picture, 
Messrs.  Williams  &.  Stevens  have  been 
exhibiting  a  picture  of  great  merit  by  an 
American  artist,  resident  in  our  city — Mr. 
George  H.  Hall.  The  picture  is  called 
The  AprU  Shower,  The  shower  has 
overtaken  three  young  ladies  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  escape  the  threatened  wetting 
by  taking  refuge  under  one  umbrella.  In 
the  expression  of  character  in  each  of  the 
girls.  Hall  has  been  remarkably  successful, 
and  the  execution  of  the  picture  is  careful 
and  admirable.  It  is  not  a  deep  work,  has 
very  little  moral,  and  its  story  is  simple  \ 
it  \»  a  picture  to  be  looked  at,  enjoyed  and 
taken  pleasure  in— a  beautiful  effect  of 
color,  and  a  clear,  decided  piece  of  charac- 
ter drawing.  Messrs.  Williams  &  Stevens 
have  made  a  judicious  choice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  this  picture  for  exhibition.  It  Is 
not  by  one  of  our  best  known  men,  but  it 
is  evidently  not  by  one  of  our  least  able 
and  conscientious.  Mr.  Hall  must  event- 
ually become  widely  known  as  an  earnest, 
faithful  student — a  sincere  lover  of  his 
work— and  one  of  our  few  men  who  paint 
with  conscience,  and  hold  the  master's 
brush. 

— Mr.  Rooer*s,  a  young  American  who 
bos  bee  a  six  or  seven  years  in  Rome,  has  just 
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retarned,  bringing  with  him  Bevernl  works 
of  merit — a  statue  of  Ruthf  one  or  two 
busts  of  private  persons,  a  statue  called 
7%e  Skater^  and  another,  Love  in  a 
Pet.  Mr.  Rogers's  marbles  are  on  exhibi- 
tion at  his  studio  in  the  late  rooms  of  the 
Academy  of  Design. 

—Miss  Hosmer  has  recently  sent  home 
two  busts  in  marble — Medusa  and  I)aphne, 
which  have  attracted  much  attention  in 
Boston.  They  are  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Samuel  Appleton. 

—Mr.  H.  K.  Brown  is  at  work  upon  his 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Washington,  to 
be  executed  in  bronze,  and  erected  in  some 
one  of  our  public  squares.  We  regret  that 
we  have  no  room  at  present  to  say  all  of 
Mr.  Brown's  work  that  we  wish  to  say,  but 
shall  hope  to  do  so  next  month. 

— Mr.  Leutcb's  picture,  Washington  at 
Mormumth,  Is  still  exhibited  in  our  city, 
bat  is  to  be  remored  before  long.  Every 
one  ought  to  see  it,  for  although  far  fh)m 
being  a  great  work,  or  even  one  of  Leutze's 
best,  it  is  vigorous  and  natural,  and  in  its 
detail  and  minor  groups  an  admirable  pic- 
tare. 

— ITie  Crayon,  is  the  title  of  a  new 
weekly  journal  in  the  quarto  form,  "de- 
voted to  the  Graphic  Arts  and  the  Litera- 
ture related  to  them."  Edited  by  W.  J. 
StiLLMAN  and' J.  DuRAND.  The  first  num- 
ber appears  just  as  we  go  to  press,  and  we 
can  only  chronicle  its  advent  and  cordially 
wish  it  the  success  which  so  laudable  an 
enterprise  deserves.  It  is  in  good  hands, 
and  will  have  the  best  and  most  judicious 
co-operation. 

— The  Albion  weekly  journal  presents 
its  subscribers  annually  with  a  large  en- 
graving. The  new  one  is  a  very  excellent 
view  of  JViagara^  from  the  north  side  of 
Goat  Island,  painted  by  Wandesford,  and 
admirably  engrav^  in  line  by  R.  HiNSHEii- 
WOOD.  It  is  one  of  the  best  representations 
of  the  Horse  Shoe  Falls:  and  as  a  line 
engraving  deserves  especial  notice. 
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THE   MORMONS. 

BHALL  17TAH  BB  ADIOTTED   INTO  THB  TTmOlT? 


F'  seems  to  be  generally  expected  tliat, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  the  Mormons 
will  apply  to  Oongress,  to  be  admitted  as 
an  integral  part  into  oar  Union — ^aa  a 
State  of  this  Federacy  of  ours.  We  form 
the  only  Confederation  that  has  ever  ex- 
isted with  a  coherent  territory,  a  eountry^ 
and  that  makes  at  the  same  time  the  ad- 
mission of  new  members  a  part  of  its  fhn- 
damental  policy.  The  Hanseatic  Leagne 
waa  a  leagne  of  scattered  communities, 
whose  union,  if  we  may  say  so,  was  only 
on  the  seas,  and  in  the  foreign  factories. 
We  are,  moreover,  the  only  instance  of  a 
confederacy  which  leaves  self-govern- 
ment to  its  components,  and  which,  nev- 
ertheless, has  a  general  governn^ent  that 
goes  far  beyond  a  common  leagne.*  The 
relation  which  a  State  thus  bears  to  the 
whole,  is  peculiar  and  complicated — a  re- 
lation which  mast  not  be  lightly  treated. 
It  produces  problems  that  cannot  be 
solved  by  a  political  formula  of  a  few 
words,  onered  by  the  demagogue  or  the 
pettifoggiog  politician,  as  panaceas  are 
advertised,  fit  to  cure  all  ills  from  scro- 
fula and  consumption,  to  melancholy  and 
a  fretful  temper. 

The  Mormons  will  knock  at  our  gate, 
as  it  is  frequently  and  not  inaptly  called 
in  the  newspapers.  Will  they  find  writ- 
ten over  it :  Positively  no  Admittance, 
or  will  they  meet  with  their  peculiar  ad- 
Tocates,  and,  after   some  wrangling  in 


Congress,  which  invariably  grows  more 
partisan-like  the  longer  it  lasts,  become 
one  of  our  sister  States  ? 

That  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
TJnioo,  might  suggest  a  scene  somewhat 
of  this  sort: 

Bcenb:     The  Gate  of  the  Capitol^  at 

Waehingtan — Indde  and  Outside  of 

the  Gate. 

The  Mannone  at  the  Gate. — ^Bang, 
bang,  bang  I 

Speaker  of  the  ffouse^/rom  teithin, — 
Who  is  there  f    Who  makes  this  noise  t 

Mormons, — We  are  Latter-Day  Saints, 
sir — Mormons,  if  you  please. 

Speaker,  aa  he/ore. — And  what  of 
that  ?    Why  such  a  noise  ? 

Mormons. — We  wish  to  be  admitted ; 
indeed,  we  want  to  be ;  we  insist  upMi 
it ;  indeed,  the  Lord  demands  it 

Speaker,  always  through  the  key-hole, 
— And  what  sort  of  people  are  you  t 
What  is  your  religion,  since  you  speak 
of  the  Lord? 

Seeeral  voices  from  mthin. — ^No  reli- 
gion, no  religion  here  I  We  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  religion  here. 

Leader  of  the  Mormon  Delegation. — 
Sir,  you  have  no  right  whatever  to  care 
a  straw  for  religion.  Religion  is  all  on 
our  side.  All  we  do  and  say,  is  religion, 
but  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Obey  the  Lord,  and  let  us  in.    But  as  it 


•  If  the  mder  shonld  Insist  apon  it  that  the  Aohsan  League  ftirnlshei  another  Instance  of  a  federaoy,  with 
antonomj  of  the  member  States,  and  a  general  gorernment  so  distinct,  that  Polybius  says  there  was  nothing 
wanting  to  make  the  Peloponnesus  a  pciU  fa  State-dtj),  bat  an  encircling  wall,  we  have  no  wish  to  enter 
Into  a  discussion  here,  and  are  willing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  restrict  our  remark  in  the  text  to  mod- 
cm  confederations.    The  position  thus  limited  is  onauailable,  and  requires  no  discussion. 
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The  Mormons. 


[Marcb, 


]s  our  mission  always  and  everywhere 
to  preach  Joe  Smith  and  Trnth,  we  are 
willing  to  satisfy  yon.  We  do  not  only 
believe,  like  yon,  in  a  God  who  is  good, 
bat,  more  than  that,  we  believe  in  a  God 
that  becomes  better  and  better — ^not  only 
in  a  perfect  God,  but  one  that  becomes 
perfecter  and  perfecter,  as  he  grows 
older — not  only  in  a  God  that  is  a  spirit, 
but  one  that  has  besides,  limbs  and  local 
habitation.  Oh,  yes  I  Oh,  yes  I  Believe 
ye  outsiders  inside,  and  open  the  door. 
We  are  a  wondrous  people.  We  do  not 
only  believe  all  things,  but  a  great  deal 
more.  We  do  not  only  believe  all 
things,  but  we  know  all  things,  and,  we 
know,  not  only  that  we  shall  be  re- 
deemed, but  that  we  ourselves  shall  be* 
come  gods,  with  power  and  glory,  at 
least  80  far  as  the  pantaloonery  is  con- 
cerned. The  womankind — darling  crea- 
tures— will  follow  us. 

A  f)oice.  through  the  hey-hole^  from 
wHMn. — ^Gan  you  not  be  a  little  in  a 
hnrry,  and  become  gods  before  the  next 
Presidential  election?  You  might  help 
irs,  and  it  would  make  you  very  popular, 
gentlemen.  You  know,  you  say  the 
whole  world  will  be  at  an  end  pretty 
soon,  anyhow.  Now,  why  won't  you 
be  quick  about  it? 

Weaker, — Order  I  And  how  about 
your  republicanism?  You  know,  that 
old  parchment  says  that  none  but  repub- 
Kcs  shall  be  admitted  as  members  of  the 
confederacy. 

Mormons.— Wq  beg  your  pardon,  mr; 
no  *snch  thing.  The  Oonstitution — 
which  was  inspired:  everything  is  in- 
spired— says  that  the  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican 
government ;  but  if  a  State  has  no  re- 
publican government,  they  can't  guaran- 
tee it.  lliat  is  clear.  Besides,  sir,  we 
are  a  republic,  and  we  are  not.  The 
Lord  niles  his  saints  through  Brigham, 
and  Brigham  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Lord,  so  we  are  not;  and  yon  need  not 
tronble  yourself  about  that  guaranteeing 
business.  And  we  are  a  republic,  be- 
cause every  year,  Briffham,  appointed  by 
the  Lord,  asks  the  Mormons  whether 
that  appointment  suits  tliem.  Have  you 
6Ter  heard  the  like  of  such  republican- 
ism ?  Did  we  not  tell  yon  that  all  of  ua 
jre  going  to  be  gods  ?  Equality  for  ever  t 
we  are  a  "  theo-democracy,"  sir.    Ooly 


think  I  Brigham  is  inspired  every  day 
and  every  hour,  what  to  say  and  what 
to  write,  and  what  to  do,  and  oar  news- 
paper contaios  the  revelations  as  clearly 
as  those  shoulder-blades  gave  the  inspir- 
ations of  Mahomet.  Numa,  and  all 
that  sort  of  men,  were  inspired  but  once, 
and  then  their  iospiration  wa<«  at  a  dead 
halt.  That  was  monarchical;  but  we 
have  inspiration  as  long  as  a  railway ; 
running  on  at  full  speed,  sometimes  back- 
ing a  little,  to  be  sure;  bat  what  of  that! 
Do  you  want  more  ? 

Voices  from  within. — Let  them  in  I 
Let  them  in  I 

Speaker. — Order!  I  don't  exactly 
want  more.  Indeed,  Messrs.  Saints,  it 
seems  a  little  too  much  already.  And 
pray,  how  is  it  with  some  elements  of 
civilization,  snch  as  property  and  mar- 
riage? Some  people  tell  rather  ngly 
stories  about  you. 

Mormon. — Have  at  you  again,  sir. 
You  call  marriage  an  element  of  civilirar 
tion,do  yon  ?  Whv,  sir,  we  swim  in  this 
element.  Yon  call  the  family  the  basis 
of  all  political  society  ?  We  make  fami- 
lies as  plenty  as  chicken-coops.  Didn't 
Mr.  Ferris  tell  yon  that  the  saints  baild 
family  honses  like  barracks — box  to  box 
— a  new  wife,  a  new  coop  ?  We  do  not 
only  acknowledge  the  family  and  mar- 
riage as  you  do,  who  stop  with  such  a 
heathen  as  Theseus,  that  was  deified  by 
his  godless  people  for  having  established 
wedlock  between  one  man  and  one 
woman ;  but  we  are  a  progressive  and 
expansive  people.  Bless  the  Anabap- 
tists 1  We  make  the  family  as  wide  as 
a  lawyer's  conscience.  It  is  a  lovely 
state,  for  it  is  ftiU  of  love.  Yes,  sir,  wo 
do  not  only  give  wives  to  all  men  and 
gods,*"  but  as  many  as  they  choose,  and 
why  should  we  not?  Shall  the  liars, 
the  Mahometans,  have  all  the  good 
things  to  themselves  ?  Your  Mr.  Koyes, 
of  Oneida  county,  says :  Though  a  man 
love  apples,  may  he  not  relish  a  peach 
too?  We  take  peaches,  apples,  and  all. 
And  then,  as  to  property,  why,  sir,  we 
are — indeed — we— why,  yon  know,  sir, 
we  are  a  holy  mixtnre  of  socialism,  and 
hierarchy,  and  individualism,  and  tbeo^ 
oracy,  and  democracy,  and  all  manner 
of  things.  Mixed  governments,  yon 
know,  are  the  best;  we  have,  in  fact, 
tine  government  of  the  angels,  we  know 


*  Tb«  blasphemers  actuallj  assign  a  nomber  of  wirea  to  the  present  Lord.  We  say  the  present  Lori,  Ibr 
acoordlDg  to  them,  the  Vather  had  a  fkther,  and  so  on.  There  Is  no  end  to  tfaelr  roToltlng  assertions  ana 
(^ds.  Already  hare  they  "sealed**  half-sittors  and  brothers,  and  mothers  with  their  danghters  to  the 
tame  man.  Ten  times  rather  would  we  Toto  Ibr  tiia  admiailon  of  a  plratteal  State  into  oar  Union,  than  aflow 
inch  a  grew  to  call  itself  a  sister  8tai«» 
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we  have ;  and  "  we  know  that  we  know 
it." 

Speaker, — Very  well,  gentlemen,  be 
pleased  to  be  seated — outside  ttiere — 
somewhere.  We  shall  take  the  matter 
into  oonsideration.  In  the  meantime, 
yon  need  not  thnmpagain  so  furiously 
against  our  door.  We  shall  let  you 
know  when  we  shall  have  come  to  a 
conclusion. 

S^her  retires ;  the  Saints  curse. 

And  wefoi^  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, as  gravely  and  as  briefly  as 
we  can. 

Suppose  then,  the  people  of  Utah  dis- 
trict, that  is  the  Mormons,  having  in- 
creased to  that  number  which  of  late  has 
Qsnally  been  considered  sufficient  to  form 
a  State,  come  before  Congress,  with  a 
Constitntion  of  their  own  peculiar  polity, 
and  ask  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
on^t  they  to  be  admitted?  We  say, 
with  a  Constitntion  of  their  own  peculiar 
polity,  embodying  the  chief  features  of 
their*  present  poutico-rellgious  organiza- 
tion, as  we  know  it  and  as  the  Mormons 
proclum  it,  and  consider  it  necessary 
and  divine.  If  they  gi  ve  up  their  organi- 
zation, and  everything  that  binds  Uiem 
together  as  a  Mormon  society,  and  do  it 
thoroughly  and  sincerely,  no  discussion 
whether  they  ought  to  be  admitted  is 
necessary  in  this  place. 

We  naturally  turn,  first  of  all,  to  our 
Constitution,  to  see  what  it  permits  or 
enjoins,  regarding  the  adndssion  of  new 
Sutes. 

The  first  paragraph  of -section  8,  arti- 
cle iv.,  runs  thu^ : 

*^  New  States  maybe  admitted  by  the 
Congress  into  the  Union;  but  no  new 
State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  otiier  State;  nor 
any  other  State  be  formed  by  the  Junc- 
tion of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of 
States,  without  the  consent  of  we  legis- 
latures of  the  States  concerned,  as  well 
as  of  the  Congress.'* 

This  passage  is  absolutely  all  and 
everything  positive  that  the  great  instru- 
ment contains  regarding  the  subject  of 
admiasion — a  subject  on  which  our  con- 
federacy so  materially  differs  from  the 
federal  States  that  have  existed  or  are 
etiU  in  enstence. 

The  passage  consists  of  two  parts :  the 
one,  containing  the  first  eleven  words, 

fives  to  Congress  the  right  of  admitting 
tates;  the  other  limiting  this  right  in 
acme  essential  points.  We  have  to  do 
with  the  first  part  only. 


A  simpler,  plainer  sentence  never  was 
written.  It  confers  a  right,  and  in  doing 
so  it  uses  the  subjunctive.  Congress 
may  admit  new  States.  It  imposes  no 
duty,  except,  as  a  matter  of  course,  those 
implied  duties,  which  every  right  and 
privilege  imposes  upon  us,  namely,  to 
use  and  exercise  it  fairly,  judiciously,  and 
as  upright  men,  impartially  and  candidly 
weighing  the  interests  and  claims  of  aU 
parties  concerned.  It  imposes  the  duty 
upon  Congress.  Congress  is  an  assem- 
blage of  legislators  in  a  high  sphere,  and 
the  very  right  that  is  granted  imposes 
the  solemn  duty  of  handling  it  in  a 
statesmanlike  manner,  considering  the 
welfare  of  ourselves,  of  the  applicants, 
and  of  our  country  at  large,  having  an 
honest  eye  to  ^  the  spirit  in  which  the 
same  right  may  have  been  exercised  on 
former  occasions,  and  to  the  claims 
which  may  have  fairly  sprung  up  accord- 
ingly, seeking  at  the  same  time  to  obtain 
ampler  information  from  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  and  from  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  when  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  or,  which  amounts  nearly 
to  the  same  thing,  endeavoring  to  find 
the  meaning  of  its  provisions  from  the 
sense  which  tiie  framers  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  attached  to  the  words 
they  used. 

We  repeat  once  more,  the  Constitu- 
tion says  that  Congress  may  admit 
States.  The  framers  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  word  ehaU,  T,t^ey 
have  used  it  many  times  in  the  pact 
which  they  drew  up  for  the  coun- 
try. They  were  not  unskilled  in  pre- 
scribing limitations.  The  Constitution 
has  throughout  a  strongly  limitary  cha-^ 
racter,  and,  in  one  respect,  it  may  be 
said  to  possess  a  peculiarly  limitary 
character,  inasmuch  as  it  prescribes  that 
Congress  shall  have  no  powers  except 
those  which  are  expressly  granted  in  the 
instrument  itself.  In  the  case  which 
occupies  us,  however,  the  Constitution 
is  simply  of  a  permissive  character.  It 
says:  For  fear  that  you  may  think  we 
grant  no  power  of  admitting  new  States, 
UT  we  do  not  mentipn  it  we  here  declare 
that  you  may  do  so.  And  here  it  stops. 
It  does  not  add :  If  such  or  such  number 
of  people,  apply  under  certain  and  fixed 
circnmstances,  yon  must  do  it.  The 
Constitntion  prevents  the  United  States 
from  being  a  closed  confederacy;  it  in- 
fuses the  principle  of  expansiveness ;  it 
prevents  the  United  States,  in  this  re- 
spect, from  being  considered  like  the 
other  federal  republics  that  existed  ai 
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the  time  of  their  birth,  and  in  which 
the  existing  number  of  States  or  pro- 
Tinces  was  fandamental  and  final.  Oar 
Constitution  is  an  abstemious  document 
If  Oongrees  must  decide  whether  a 
State  is  to  be  admitted  or  not,  it  must  be 
decided  by  votes ;  and  what  considera- 
tions ought  to  guide  each  member  of 
that  body  in  deciding  with  manly  direct- 
ness of  purpose  and  principle,  waiving 
invidious  secondary  motives,  what  vote 
he  ought  to  cast  on  so  grave  a  question  t 
The  Constitution  appe^  to  him  for  hia 
vote,  but  he  is  not  allowed  arbitrarily, 
whimsically  or  selfishly,  to  decide  the 
case  "  in  his  conscience  ;^'  as  little  as  the 
juryman  is,  though  his  conscience  also  is 
appealed  to.  Man  has  never  the  right 
to  act  arbitrarily,  whimsically  or  selfbh- 
ly,  and  certainly  not  when  he  acts  for 
his  country. 

.  We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  per- 
sons, who  entertain  strange  notions  re- 
garding the  right  of  their  voting  which- 
ever way  they  please,  so  soon  as  a  vote 
by  ballot  is  required.  The  ballot,  they 
aay,  appeals  by  its  very  character  to 
their  conscience,  and  by  conscience  they 
mean,  in  fact,  perfect  arbirn^iness.  We 
hav«  heard  of  a  case  which,  if  it  were 
as  it  was  repoited,  would  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  what  we  mean.  We  sup- 
pose that  it  w&s  erroneously  given  to  us, 
and  we  prefer,  therefore,  to  use  it  for 
our  purpose  as  a  mere  supposition. 
Suppose,  then,  there  is  a  college,  char- 
tered and  rechartered  several  times,  and 
in  each  of  its  charters  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  no  religious  test  whatsoever 
shall  be  applied  in  the  appointment  of 
professors  or  the  admission  of  students. 
A  chair  of  one  of  the  natural  sciences  is 
to  be  filled.  Among  the  candidates  for 
this  chair  is  an  individual,  readily  al- 
lowed on  all  hands  to  be  of  unblemished 
character  and  pre-eminently  qualified 
by  his  acquirements  and  reputation,  as 
well  as  by  his  skill  in  teaching,  to  fill  it 
with  honor,  yet  the  majority  of  trustees 
vote  against  him,  according  to  their 
conscience,  as  they  say,  because  he  hap- 
pens to  .be  a  Unitarian.  In  this  sup- 
posed case  we  say  the  trustees  did  not 
vote  conscientiously,  because,  although 
•ppealed  to  for  their  ballot,  into  which 
no  person  had  any  right  to  inquire, 
the  express  command  of  the  charter  de- 
manded that  they  should  use  no  reli- 
gious test,  and  they  were  not,  in  good 
laith  and  strict  duty,  permitted  to  do 
that  by  secret  ballot,  wiiich  they  could 
not  openly  avow,  or  justify. 


It  is  equally  plain  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  man  has  no  right  to  determine 
his  vote  by  any  motive  he  chooses,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  in  so  many  words  pro- 
hibited. Woe  to  the  man  who  has  no 
better  support  or  excuse  for  his  actions 
than  the  mere  absence  of  direct  prohibi- 
tion— ^in  politics,  in  morals,  in  religion. 
Such  a  man  is  exemplified  by  the  bib- 
bing parson  in  Peregrine  Piclde,  who 
prefers  drinking  strong  whisky  to  wine, 
because  the  Bible  nowhere  prohibits  the 
drinking  of  punch ;  or,  if  a  historical 
instance  be  preferred,  by  the  Danish 
baron  von  Viereck,  with  whom  a  friend 
expostulated  on  the  outrage  that  he  had 
allowed  his  daughter  actually  to  marry 
the  king,  the  undivoroed  queen  still  Ut- 
ing;  wiiereupon  the  baron  answered 
that  he  could  find  no  passage  in  the 
Bible  that  prohibits  a  Danish  king  fironx 
having  two  lawful  wives. 

A  member  of  Congress,  required  to 
vote  on  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into 
the  Union,  ought  to  ask  himself  theae 
three  questions : 

Have  the  United  States,  by  uniform 
action,  and  the  course  of  their  history, 
entered  into  an  implied  compact,  re- 
quired by  good  faith  fairly  to  be  carried 
out,  that  in  due  time  a  certain  number 
of  settlers,  with  a  certun  territory,  be 
admitted  ? 

Does  the  Constitution  directly,  or  in- 
terpreted—as all  sound  interpretation 
must  be — ^by  common  sense  and  good 
faith,  demanli  or  prohibit  anything  re- 
garding admissions  into  the  Union  t 

Are  there  any  considerations  which 
demand  of  me  to  withhold  my  vote  for 
admission,  on  the  ground  that  by  the 
admission,  a  foreign  and  disturbing  ele- 
ment would  be  infused  into  that  great 
and  large  State-system  for  which  I,  upon 
oath,  am  here  to  legislate  ? 

The  question  of  admission  is  one  that 
relates  to  the  Constitution,  to  good  faith, 
to  statesmanship  and — like  ^l  acts  ofi 
man — ^to  sound  morality  in  general. 

The  first  of  these  questions  can  be 
easily  answered.  Ever  since  the  passing 
of  the  famous  ordinance  of  Congress,  of 
the  13th  of  July,  1787— a  law  passed  by 
the  very  founders  of  this  government, 
and  which,  in  its  fifth  clause,  stipulates 
that  whenever  any  of  the  said  States 
(States  contemplated  to  arise  out  of  the 
territory  to  which  this  ordinance  ap- 
plies), shall  contain  60,000  free  inhabi- 
tants, such  a  State  shall  (and  may  before) 
be  admitted  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States  in  all  respects  whatever. 
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and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  form  a  perma- 
nent Constitution  and  State  government, 
provided  it  shall  be  republican,  &c. — ever 
fdnce,  we  say,  it  has  been  held  that  if 
sixty  thousand  free  inhabitauts  settled 
on  a  convenient  territory,  ask  for  ad- 
mission, it  ought  not  in  fairness  to  be 
withheld.  In  many  cases  the  population 
of  the  new  State  did  not  amount  to  that 
nnmber.  The  Americans  have  set  out 
in  their  history,  and  they  set  out  to 
this  day,  in  their  policy,  from  the  truth 
that  tliis  coDiinent,  vast,  fertile,  and 
beautiful,  was  made  to  be  inhabited  by 
men^  who,  with  all  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion, would  make  it  the  support  of  as 
many  free  beings  as  can  here  find  the  re- 
ward of  their  lawful  exertions.  The}^ 
adopted  as  a  fundamental  idea,  that  the 
first  comers  had  no  right  to  slam  the  door 
behind  them ;  but  that  those  who  should 
oome  later  had  a  fair  claim  to  aid  in  set- 
tling this  ezten:«ive  land.  They  acted  on 
the  idea  that  the  establishment  of  the 
government  did  not  arrest  the  state  of 
things,  but  that  the  Americans  them- 
selves would  become  an  emigrating  and 
settling  race  within  the  territory,  and 
lastly,  they  set  out  with  the  noble  idea 
that  the  States,  forming  the  great  pact, 
did  not  thereby  constitute  themselves 
into  a  closed  society,  to  which  the  settlers 
of  a  new  territory  should  be  "sub- 
jects." Our  State  system  was  declared 
at  once  an  "  open  "  one.  It  is  a  feature 
in  our  Constitution,  as  great  and  wise, 
as  the  provision  tliat  says :  Let  all  the 
rivers  be  free,  and  all  they  qarry  shall 
pass.  We  have  uniformly  acted  upon 
these  principles,  and  can  never,  in  fair- 
ness, refuse  a  State  admi&«ion,  simply 
because  we  are  asked  for  our  vote,  and 
do  not  choose  to  vote  Aye.  No  one  of 
ns  has  arbitrary  authority,  for  the  very 
reason  that  all  of  us  are  free. 

We  pass  to  the  second  and  third  ques- 
tions. And  first,  what  does  the  Coni>ti- 
tution  enjoin  or  prohibit,  that  bears  upon 
the  question  of  admission,  directly  or  in- 
directly ?  It  enjoins,  directly,  that  the 
8tatee  of  the  Union  must  have  republican 
governments.  It  prohibits,  indirectly, 
a  voter  on  the  question  of  admission,  to 
be  guided  by  religious  preferences.  As 
to  the  first,  we  have  the  4th  section  of 
Article  IV.,  which  says : 

"  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  in  this  Union  a  Republican 
Form  of  Government,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  Invasion,  and  on 
Application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the 
Executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot 


be  convened),  against  domestic  Vio- 
lence," 

Concerning  the  second,  we  find,  as 
the  first  words  of  the  Additional  Arti- 
cles:' 

"  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof." 

We  find,  moreover,  the  following 
words,  closing  Article  Yl.  of  the  Consti- 
tution : 

"  No  religious  Test  shall  ever  be  re- 
quired as  a  Qualification  to  any  Office  or 
public  Trust  under  the  United  States." 

These  are  the  only  passages  in  whioh 
the  words  religion  and  religious  occur  in 
the  whole  Constitution  and  Amend- 
ments. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  fourth 
section  of  Article  IV.,  contains  a  rule 
applicable  to  him  who  votes  on  admis- 
sion, although  it  speaks  of  States  ^*  in  this 
Union,"  only.  The  question  is,  whether 
the  applying  State  shall  be  ^Mn  this 
Union  "  or  not.  It  would  be  sheer  loss 
of  time,  were  we  to  dwell  on  this  sub- 
ject. What  we  have  to  dwell  upon, 
however,  is  that  the  provision  uses  the 
word  Bhall^  not  ma/y  ;  that  it  guarantee* 
a  certain  government  to  every  State,  and 
that  this  government  must  Xi^TepuhliaavL, 

The  command  expressed  by  the  word 
ihall^  shows  that  the  sequel  is  of  para- 
mount importance;  and  that  which  is 
held  by  the  Constitution  so  important, 
is  that  a  republican  government  be  gua- 
ranteed to  all  States.  Does  this  mean 
that  the  United  States  shall  be  ready  to 
side  with  the  republican  party,  should 
there  ever  be  civil  broils  between  repub- 
licans and  monarchists  in  any  State,  if 
called  upon  to  do  so,  but  thai  the  United 
States  have  no  business  with  the  form  of 
State  governments,  monarchical,  sacer- 
dotal, or  ochlocratic,  if  the  State  chooses 
to  have  a  king,  or  live  under  a  govern- 
ment of  priests,  or  crouch  beneath  a 
succession  of  mobs,  en  permanence  f  Or 
does  it  plainly  mean  that  republics  alone 
can  be  tolerated  in,  and,  tnerefore,  re- 
ceived into  the  Union  ? 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact 
that  all  sound  interpretation  must  be 
founded  on  common  sense  and  good 
faith.  The  latter  implies  that  we  must 
take  words  as  they  were  meant,  not  ac- 
cording to  what  skill  or  violence  may 
possibly  make  them  appear  to  mean; 
and,  accordingly,  we  all  know  perfectly 
well,  both  that  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution meant  to  be  republicans,  and 
that  they  were  sensible  men.    It  would, 
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however,  betray  less  than  even  ordinary 
common  sense,  had  the  framers  enter- 
tained the  idea  that  a  confederacy  of 
permanency,  vigor,  and  vitality,  conld 
he  established,  with  principalities  and 
repabiics,  theocracies,  and  communisms. 
They,  as  all  greats  institntors,  bad  in  view 
to  create  a  living  organism,  not  to  stitch 
together  a  qnilt,  the  more  liked  the  more 
ti)e  rags  contrast.  The  provision  says 
that  the  United  States  shall  protect  re- 
publicanism in  each  State,  because  all 
are  republics,  and  because  it  is  essential 
that  they  are,  and  remain  so.  The  mere 
tyro  in  our  history  knows  this  perfectly 
well.  The  Constitution  omits  mention- 
ing that  all  components  of  the  Union  shall 
be  repabiics,  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
does  not  say  a  word  of  the  publicity  of 
Congress.  That  which  is  not  only  ad- 
mitted by  all,  but  which  forms  the  ori- 
ginal mould  of  our  thoughts,  is  never 
mentioned  except  by  the  analyzing  phi- 
losopher. 

The  member  of  Congress  then,  who 
must  vote  on  the  admission  of  a  State, 
must  ask  himself,  if  it  becomes  necessa- 
ry, Has  this  applying  State  a  republican 
form  of  government?  And  thus  we 
ask,  do  the  Mormons  form  a  republic  ? 
This  leads  to  another  question :  What  is 
a  republic  ?  Dictionaries,  which  hardly 
ever  give  definitions,  but  merely  strive 
to  indicate  the  sense  of  the  word,  are  of 
no  use  to  us  in  this  case,  and  in  an  in- 
quiry, which,  if  successful,  would  furnish 
authority  for  the  lexicographer,  but  can- 
not take  the  lexical  explanations  as  a 
Wandard.  Above  all,  we  are  bound  to 
take  the  word  Republic  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  usually  taken  at  the  time 
of  the  framing  of  our  Constitution,  and 
in  which  we  know,  or  have  good  reason 
to  believe,  the  framers  to  have  taken  it; 

A  State  is  not  a  republic,  simply  be- 
cause its  chief  is  non-hereditary.  The 
Dalai-Lama  is,  if  not  elective,  certainly 
selective  and  non-hereditary  ;  but  Thibet 
has  never  been  considered  a  republic. 
Nor  does  the  elective  character  of  the 
chief  magistrate  stamp  the  State  with 
republicanism.  No  man  has  ever  called 
the  States  of  the  Church  a  republic,  be- 
cause the  Pope  proceeds  by  election 
from  the  conclave.  Nor  is  a  State  a 
monarchy  because  the  chief  magistrate  is 
hereditary,  as  the  stadtholders  of  Hol- 
land were  for  a  time.  Napoleon  went 
even  so  far  as  to  have  his  first  five-franc 
pieces  inscribed,  on  the  obverse,  with 
the  words :  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  on  the  reverse,  with  those 


of:  French  Republic.  We  suppose  they 
will  be  called  in  future,  TranMtion  Fiven. 
However  difl^cult  it  may  be  to  give  a 
perfect  definition  of  the  term  Re- 
public, simply  because  it  has  been  Msod, 
m  many  difiTerent  meanings,  we  know- 
thus  much  for  certain,  that  otir  instita- 
tors  understood  by  republic,  a  govern- 
ment of  a  popular  cast,  in  which  the 
legislature  lorms  an  organism  through 
which  public  opinion  shall  pass  into  pub- 
lic will,  that  is,  law ;  and  in  which  the 
chief  magistrate  is  limited,  both  ia 
power,  and  in  duration  of  office,  which  is 
filled,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  choice 
of  the  people.  They  meant,  by  Repub- 
lic, a  polity  foimded  upon  the  broad 
principle  that  the  first  source  and  star^ 
ing  point  of  power  is  in  the  people. 
Never,  even  as  colonists,  have  their  po- 
litical convictions  been  tinctured  with 
the  fabled  Jus  Divinum ;  for  they  were 
English  by  descent. 

It  is  true,  there  existed  a  varietv  of  re- 
publics when  our  institntors  resolved  on 
independence.  There  were  especially  be- 
fore their  eyes  the  liiTetherlanos  Republic, 
which  had  so  decided  an  influence  upon 
the  framing  and  naming  of  our  federacy  ; 
and  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  w39 
in  former  times  often  admired  by  politi- 
cal observers,  for  the  wisdom  and 
treat  power  wielded  by  so  narrow  a 
tate.  Our  Constitution,  however, 
shows  with  perfect  plainness,  that  no 
Venetian  government,  no  aristocracy 
was  meant  to  be  included  within  the 
term  Republic,  as  used  in  that  instm- 
ment,  for  it  contains  the  injunction  that 
**  no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  l>y 
the  United  States,"  and,  for  fear  that 
this  might  not  be  considered  to  baninh 
nobility  from  the  land,  the  Constitution 
provides  that  "  no  State  shall  grant  any 
title  of  nobility." 

Whoever  will  study  the  Constitution, 
the  debates,  the  times  when  the  Consti- 
tution was  framed,  the  political  onltnre 
of  the  framers,  the  history  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  of  the  term  Republic  itself,  will 
find  that  by  Republic  our  fundamental 
pact  means  a  popular  and  institutional 
polity  with  a  representative  goverumeDt, 
m  which  its  great  powers  or  functions 
are  clearly  divided  and  distinctly  limited, 
and  in  which  no  power,  office,  or  distinc- 
tion is  hereditary,  or  derived  from  any 
principle  or  region  beyond  or  without 
the  popular  State  itself. 

According  to  this  standard,  the  Mor- 
mon polity  is  no  republic.  The  Mor- 
mons themselves  call   it  a    theocratic 
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government,  tnd  a  theooracy  id  not  a 
republio,  whatever  words  the  Mormons 
may  diooee  to  jumble  together,  when, 
oocaaionally,  they  call  their  government 
a  tiieo-demooracy,  which  conveys  about 
as  disdnot  an  idea  as  the  imperial  five- 
frtjio  pieces  we  mentioned.  The  Mor- 
mon government  is  still  less  a  repnb- 
tic  than  many  other  hierarchies  have 
been,  because  the  chief  of  that  revolt- 
ing system  claims,  and  is  considered  by 
bis  subjects,  to  be  daily  and  hourly  inspir- 
ed, by  direct  infusion  of  the  Divine 
^irit  We  have  been  told  that  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  Bussia,  when  some  per- 
son extolled  his  immense  power  in  his 
presence,  condescended  to  poiot  to  the 
heavens,  saying:  "There  is  one  greater 
still."  The  Czar,  we  should  think,  con- 
siders himself  pretty  near  to  the  heavenly 
quarters,  but  then  he  allows,  and  insists 
npon,  that  he  ie  Ozar;  and  what  is  his 
beli^  in  himself  compared  to  Brigham, 
who  publishes  divine  decrees  in  the  "  Day 
and  Seasons,"  as  Badway's  Beady  Be- 
lief is  pnbli^ed  in  our  papers.  The  most 
absolute  ohalif  has  never  claimed  any 
similar  authority;  no  such  authority 
even  in  Mohammed  was  acknowledged  by 
any  of  his  followers.  Tet  this  man,  with 
this  running  insinration,  is  the  head  of  a 
thoroughly  organized  government,  over 
which  he  rules  by  this  pretended  inspira- 
tion. Where  is  the  American  that  would 
dare  to  call  such  a  state  of  things  a 
republic?  What  are  their  two  orders  of 
p^ests,  the  highest  of  which,  it  has  been 
hinted,  will  be  made  hereditary,  and  to 
preserve  the  blood  of  which  pure^  it  is  pro- 
<daimed  that  soon  it  will  be  made  lawful 
to  marry  sisters  and  brothers  of  the  same 
£Bither,  though  of  different  mothers? 
What  are  these  orders  but  a  nobility? 
Let  us  not  hear  the  objection  that  all 
this  is  "religious,"  with  which,  there- 
fore, we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  shall 
presently  show  that  we  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  their  "  religion,"  but  in  this 
plaoe  we  do  not  speak  of  their  so-called 
religion.  What  we  maintain  is,  that  the 
form  of  government  of  the  Mormons  is 
a  pretended  theocratic  government,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  can  no  more  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  than  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg  and  his  people,  or  the 
Pope,  with  his  dominion  could.  The 
King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  would,  no 
doubt,  be  very  willing  to  be  received  as 
A  member  of  the  UdIod,  could  he  remain 
on  the  throne— a  sort  of  Attains  to  us— - 
and  there  would  not  be  half  the  objec- 
tion against  his  reception  that  exists 
against  the  admission  of  the  Mormons, 


Nor  could  it- be  of  any  avail  were  the 
Mormons  to  establish  &pro  formd  politin 
eal  government,  and  were  to  insist  upon  it, 
that  the  organization  of  the  Latter  Day 
Samts  is  an  affair  of  the  church,  with 
which  our  government  has  no  business. 
The  law  does  not  allow  subterfuges,  nor 
do  we  mean  to  allow  our  great  political 
relations  to  rest  on  falsehood.  It 
would  resemble  too  much  Xhe  dozen  of 
soda  bottles,  pretending  lawful  trafSc,  in 
a  little  entry,  which  leads  to  a  brothel 
in  the  rear. 

This  coDsideration  would  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  citizen,  loyally  adhering 
to  the  Constitution,  from  sanctioning  the 
admission  of  the  Mormons  into  our  circle 
of  States;  but  there  are  other,  and 
equally  weighty  ressons. 

It  has  been  shown  on  what  two  occa- 
uons  the  subject  of  religion  is  mentioned 
in  our  OoDStitutlon.  It  eigoins  upon  the 
United  States  never  to  make  any  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  . 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  tliereof, 
and  ordains  that  no  religious  test  be  ever 
required  as  a  qualification  for  any  public 
omce.  At  the  same  time,  it  prescribes 
certain  oaths  to  be  taken,  for  which, 
however,  solemn  affirmation  may  be 
substituted— a  substitute  which  had 
been  adopted  in  England,  with  refer- 
ence to  Quakers,  prior  to  the  framing 
of  our  pact. 

We  snail  not  inquire  whether  the  pro- 
hibition of  ^^estaolishing"  a  church, 
which  means  acknowledging  and  sup- 
porting it  as  part  and  parc^  of  the  State, 
and  the  command  of  allowing  ^^free 
exercise  of  religion,"  as  well  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  any  religious  tests,  whether 
these  are  sufficient  to  bind  us  in  all  cases 
of  admitting  a  State,  wholly  to  dismiss 
the  question  of  religion — whether,  in  no 
case  whatever,  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves, 
Oan  people,  with  such  or  such  a  religious 
system,  possibly  form  a  wholesome  part 
of  our  system ;  can  the  consideration  of 
th«  commonest  decorum  be  disregarded 
in  admitting  an  ingredient  with  a  revolt- 
ing religion  into  the  great  organism  ? 

Some  vexing  cases  may  be  readily 
imagined.  We  must  not  forget  that  t^e 
Union,  from  being  a  neighboring  State 
to  Em'ope,  has  become  a  contiguous  coun- 
try to  Asia,  and  our  new  aod  incipient 
relations  to  Asia  might  produce  a 
large  influx  of  Asiatic  paganism, 
coupled  with  a  distinct  race,  which,  with- 
out any  great  stretch  of  our  imagination, 
might  be  supposed  to  reach  the  point  of 
application  tor  admission,  and  it  might, 
then,  become  necessary  to  ask  the  quati* 
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tion:  What  did  onr  fore&tbers  exactly 
mean  when  tkey  used  the  word  religion 
in  the  Constituiion  f  Where  are  the 
limits  of  tbe  word,  or  are  there  none  f 
Have  we  to  understand  it  according  to 
the  ttstis  loguendi,  the  meaning  it  had  at 
the  time,  among  these  men  who  nsed  it, 
and  the  sphere  of  action  and  thought  in 
whick  they  used  it  f  The  ustts  loquendi 
18  one  of  the  elements  of  all  safe  interpre- 
vtation.  Or  ought  we  to  take  the  term 
religion  in  its  widest  sense,  in  which  the 
philosophical  writer  uses  it,  for  the  ag- 
gregate of  all  relations  which  subsist,  or 
which  men  imagine  to  subsist,  between 
them  and  all  that  surrounds  them  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  superior,  or  many  supe- 
rior beings  of  influencing  power  on  the 
other  hand  ? 

We  waive  this  whole  consideration. 
We  grant  that  the  member  of  Congress 
may  dismiss  the  question  of  religion  when 
'  a  State  calls  upon  him  for  admission, 
that  is,  we  grant  that  he  need  not  occupy 
himself  with  religion  as  religion.  He 
need  not  trouble  himself  in  the  case  we 
contemplate,  with  the  exact  relation  in 
which  the  Mormon,  in  his  own  conscience 
believes  himself  to  stand  to  his  bodily, 
perfectible,  married  Buddah  god.  So 
far  as  this  goes,  he  may  leave  the  Mor- 
mons, to  use  a  favorite  expression  of 
their  own,  "severely  alone."  But  the 
question  does  not  end  here. 

Beligion,  as  we  have  considered  it  so 
far,  is  a  purely  mental  or  psychological 
matter.  It  is  like  the  moral  theory  of 
ethical  philosophers,  who  differ  as  to 
the  moral  sense.  It  is  a  very  differ- 
ent matter  when  we  come  to  moral- 
ity and  moral  acts  themselves,  when  we 
have  to  remember  that  all  States  and 
every  compound  of  States  are  jural,  socie- 
ties, and  that  the  very  idea  of  rights  and 
justice  is  founded  on  the  antecedent  idea 
that  man  is  an  ethical  being.  Neither 
trees  nor  animals  have  rights,  whatever 
obligations  may  be  imposed  upon  us 
toward  them  as  being  the  creatures  of 
our  own  Creator.  In  looking,  in  this 
case,  for  the  moral  character  of  man,  we 
do  not  go  *'  behind  the  record ;"  on  the 
contrary,  we  take  political  man  in  his 
constituent  i)arts  as  we  must  take  him, 
and  as  we  must  take  all  else  it'  we  wish 
to  handle  the  given  material  wisely, 
rightly  and  righteously. 

The  first  consideration  that  presents 
itself  here  is,  that  although  we  may  have 
sound  reasons  for  dismissing  the  subject 
of  religion  in  certain  spheres  of  iHiflec- 


tion,  this  does  by  no  means  imply  that, 
because  a  man  chooses  to  call  an  act  of 
his  religions,  therefore  he  can  do  it  with 
impunity,  or  that  it  prevents  us  from 
taking  cognizance  of  it.  We  enjoy  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  mean  to  perpetuate  it 
for  our  children;  but  this  liberty  has 
never  been  understood  to  mean  a  license 
of  doing  anything,  provided  it  be  called 
religious.  Religious  liberty  means  that 
no  one  shall  be  troubled  about  his  fiuth 
— ^his  inner  man;  but  acts  remain  for 
ever  subject  to  the  law. 

When  the  English  took  possession  of 
the  East  Indies,  Uiey  permitted,  as  a 
political  government,  the  millions  of 
Hindoo  gods  to  be  worshipped.  They 
continue  to  rule  the  country  on  that 
principle,  but  they  have  put  an  end, 
without  inconsistency,  to  the  suttees, 
although  the  Brahmin  asserts,  and  no 
doubt  in  the  fullest  good  faith,  that  he 
firmly  believes  his  religion  recommends 
the  self-immolation  of  the  widow  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  her  husband,  as  a  work 
most  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Brahma. 
When  the  East  India  government  had 
acquired  sufficient  strength,  it  caoght 
the  Thugs,  and  told  them  that  they  must 
be  hanged  for  their  regularly  taught  and 
systematically  executed  murder.  It 
was  of  no  use  for  the  Thugs  to  assert^ 
what  they  too,  no  doubt,  faithfully  be- 
lieved to  be  true,  that  their  gore-delig^ht- 
ed  goddess  Kali  commanded  it,  and  re- 
joiced when  they  throttled  their  fellow- 
creatures — that  it  was  their  religions 
avocation.  Infanticide  was  largely  prao- 
ticed  toward  female  infants  in  Guzerat» 
That,  too,  was  a  ^^  religious  "  procedure. 
Every  custom  becomes  "  religious  "  with 
early  nations  and  with  uneducated  i>eo- 
ple.  But  the  English  did  not  hesitate 
on  that  account  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
murder.* 

Frederic  the  Great  distinguished  be- 
tween pretended  religion  and  lawfulneaSy 
in  his  own  impressive  and  sarcastic  man- 
ner. A  soldier  had  been  sentenced  to 
be  shot  for  having  robbed  a  costly  ring 
from  the  finger  of  a  Virgin  Mary,  in  a 
Catholic  church.  The  king,  however, 
read  with  surprise  in  the  minutes  of  the 
trial,  that  the  soldier,  himself  a  CatholicL 
had  stoutly  maintained  the  Virgin  had 
made  him  a  present  of  the  ring.  Fred- 
eric inquired  of  a  high  prelate  of  Silesia,  . 
where  the  crime  had  be«n  committed, 
whether  this  was  possible.  After  many 
fruitless  attempts  at  avoiding  a  direct 
answer,  the  -prelate  was  obliged  to  con- 


l^    *  Aocount  of  tbe  Abolition  of  FenuUe  In£uitiold«  In  Guierat,  by  Rev.  John  Oormack.    lAndoa,  ISIA. 
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fess  that  similar  miraclefl  bad  taken 
place,  and  might,  therefore,  recur.  The 
king  at  once  wrote  under  the  sentence, 
that  the  soldier  shonld  have  the  benefit 
of  donbt^  bat  that  in  future,  every  sol- 
dier or  civilian  should  be  prohibited,  un- 
der penalty  of  death,  to  accept  any 
presents  from  the  Virgin,  or  any  sfunt, 
male  or  female. 

There  is  not  a  crime,  or  vice,  however 
mean  or  frightfal,  in  the  long  catalogue 
of  sin  and  shame,  that  has  not  at  some 
time  or  other  formed  an  avowed  element 
of  religious  systems.  Cheating,  theft, 
mnrder,  and  refined  cruelty  have  been 
parts  of  religions.  Prostitution  and 
drunkenness  have  had  their  proclaimed 
share  in  worship.  Children  have  been 
fattened  like  calves  to  be  eaten,  st>icily 
dressed  by  elaborate  cookery,  in  honor 
of  the  gods.  Hosts  of  men  nave  been 
slaughtered  by  priests  and  temple  ser- 
Tants,  religiously  to  honor  the  corpse 
of  a  king,  and  to  magnify  the  glory  of 
a  departed  despot.  Hundreds  of  women 
have  been  thrown  over  precipices,  be- 
cause the  gods  demanded  thus  to  honor 
the  presence  of  an  ambassador.  This 
has  been ;  this  is  still,  and  this  will  be 
again.  Grieve  as  we  may,  it  is  but  too 
true,  not  only  that  "everything  hap- 
pens,"* but  also  that  everytlung  happens 
over  again.  And  is  all  this  crime  politely 
to  be  be  suffered  because  the  perpetrator 
cloaks  his  misdeeds  with  the  ragged 
mantle  of  his  fiendish  religion?  Fan- 
tastic squeamishness  is  no  element  of 
statesmanship.  There  is  nothing  more 
calamitous  in  rulers  than  politick  con- 
ceits. If  the  worship  of  Astarte,  with 
all  its  naked  harlotry,  were  revived, 
8hould  we  countenance  it?  Do  not 
charge  us  with  unnecessarily  travelling 
beyond  the  pales  of  actuality.  There  is, 
nnfortunately,  directness  enough  in  all 


we  say,  for  the  nearest  purpose  which 
we  have  in  view.  Suppose  the  blessed 
time  of  burning  heretics  should  return, 
and  one  of  your  communities  should 
make  it  lawful,  would  you  take  such  a 
community  as  a  sister-state  to  your 
bosom  ?  Let  us  speak  out  like  men,  and 
have  the  truth  in  a  bulk  at  once.  The 
cunning  king*s  malicious  Qui  neseit  dia- 
aimulare  neseit  regnare^  must  be  re- 
versed into  the  republican  Who  cannot 
face  the  truth  cannot  rule. 

To  speak  of  all  the  immoralities  and 
obscenities  sanctioned  by  the  Mormon 
Law,  would  be  impossible  here.  It 
would  be  a  loathsome  task,  and  besides, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  quote  their 
chapter  and  verse  for  each  statement  of 
ours,  because  without  it,  happily,  many 
readers  would  not  believe  us.  This, 
however,  would  obviously  lead  us  be- 
yond reasonable  limits.  We  shall  then 
restrict  ourselves  to  their  acknowledged 
polygamy.  They  avow  it;  they  boast 
of  it ;  they  challenge  the  world  on  this 
ground;  they  do  not  only  sanction  it 
by  their  law,  but  they  proclaim  it  as  an 
Qssential  part  of  their  whole  polity  and 
religious  system ;  they  carry  it  to  their 
celestial  spheres ;  they  revel  in  it,  and 
not  only  has  it  already  borne  the  poison- 
ous fruits  which  it  always  produces,  but 
that  peculiar  element  of  vulgarity  and 
knavery  which  has  passed  from  the 
characteristic  foulness  and  cheating 
jugglery  of  the  founder  into  all  Mor- 
monism,  has  also  shown  itself,  even  at 
this  early  period,  in  the  "  divine  institu- 
tion,** as  the  Mormons  actually  call  their 
polygamy,  to  such  an  extent  that  East- 
ern polygamy  appears  like  a  state  of 
refinement  compared  to  this  brutality .t 

Tet,  Mormon  polygamy  is  a  "  religious 
institution."  Be  it  so.  Let  us  not 
touch  their  religion.    It  defiles.    Polyga- 


•  It  was  Talleyrand  who  said :  Tout  arrive. 

t  We  could  almost  ask  the  Mormons :  Whj  not  Improve  apon  stale  Asiatic  polygamy?  Nothing  so  snng 
as  a  choice  aouper  carri^  and  why  not  have  marriagM  carr^  t  The  slnfbl  register  of  human  outrages 
and  wicked  InsanitleB,  malces  mention  of  this  abhorrent  thing  as  having  been  among  the  sad  realities.  We 
were  obliged  to  dwell  on  it  in  another  place,  but  did  it  for  decency's  sake,  in  Latin.  Polygamy  must  make 
wives  pretty  rare  for  some  poor  fellows  in  Utah.  Why,  then,  do  not  the  Mormons  publish  a  revelation  cToo- 
eosum,  as  they  have  done  so  often,  ^hich  should  permit  polyandry?  That,  too,  exists  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  and,  since  the  followers  of  Smith  have,  on  several  occasions  used  the  mere  absence  of  a  prohibition 
In  tb«  Bible,  as  a  positive  permission,  they  may  use  the  argument  that  polyandry  is,  we  believe,  prohibited 
in  direct  terms  nowhere  in  that  book.    It  would  be  so  Mormonian,  in  logic  as  well  as  in  morals  I 

Ai!  this  is  didgusting  in  the  last  degree ;  but  what  of  that?  Mormonism,  from  its  ^rery  beginning,  has  been 
encrusted  with  vulgarity,  jugglery,  license  and  muddy  materialism.  That  our  propositions  are  loathsome, 
cannot  be  urged  as  a  fair  objection  to  them— at  least  not  by  the  Mormons. 

Mormonism  is  one  of  those  sutjects  in  history,  which,  like  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  vice  and  crime  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  his  court,  or  the  periods  of  stalking  infamy  in  imperial  Rome,  make  the  beholder 
bend  down  with  averted  face  and  exclaim—**  I,  too,  belong  to  this  race  I"  The  mischief  which  large  crimes 
leave  upon  the  whole  race,  is  as  great  in  its  downward  direction,  as  the  instances  of  noble  individuals  and 
nations  are  in  their  elevating  effects.  Those  make  us  stagger  and  almost  despair;  they  throw  mankind 
back.  These  reassure  and  encourage .  they  strengthen  our  faith.  Those  embitter ;  these  are  calming  and 
ennobling.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  for  the  best  as  for  the  worst,  for  single  men  and  for  communities,  to  become 
&miliarised  with  grosaness  and  wickedness,  and  yet,  there  stands  the  unchanging,  primary  oondition  of  all 
reform  and  progress  {    Know  the  truth ;  act,  and  neither  wince  nor  dabble. 
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my  maj  be  their  religion,  and  so  far  we 
have  as  little  to  do  with  it  as  the  law 
would  have  to  do  with  a  man,  who  like 
Madan,*  should  write  a  book  in  defence 
of  a  plurality  of  wives.  But  the  polyga- 
my of  the  Mormons  is  no  book  «)eccda- 
tion ;  it  is  an  act,  a  fact,  and  the  legisla- 
tor has  to  do  and  deal  with  acts  and  facts. 
Monogamy  is  sanctioned  by  our  reli- 
gion, indeed,  as  everything  pure  and 
holy  is,  but  monogamy  goes  beyond  oar 
religion.  It  is  *^a  law  written  in  the 
heart "  of  our  race.  The  Greeks,  the  Ro- 
mans— ^whose  history  is  rich  with  no- 
ble mothers,  wives,  and  matrons — ^and 
the  Germans,  were  monogamists 
before  St.  Paul  denounced  the  gods 
of  Greece,  at  Athens,  or  Boniface  ap- 
plied the  axe  to  the  oak  trees  in  the  sa- 
cred groves  of  Germany.  Monogamy 
does  not  only  go  with  the  western  Cau- 
casian race,  the  Europeans  and  their  de- 
scendants, beyond  Christianity,  it  goes 
beyond  Oommon  Law.  It  is  one  of  the 
primordial  elements  out  oi.  whidb  all 
law  proceeds,  or  which  the  law  steps  in 
to  recognize  and  to  protect.  Wedlock, 
that  is,  the  being  locked  of  one  man  in 
wedding  to  one  woman,  stands  in  this 
respect  on  a  level  with  property.!  Pro- 
perty antecedes  law,  as  values,  and  with 
them  a  currency,  or  circulating  me- 
dium long  precede  money.  Wedlock, 
or  monogamic  marriage,  is  one  of  tiie 
"categories"  of  our  social  thoughts 
and  conceptions,  and,  therefore,  of  our 
social  existence.  It  is  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary distinctions — historical  and  ac- 
tual— between  European  and  Asiatic 
humanity.  It  is  one  of  the  frames  of  our 
thoughts,  and  moulds  of  our  feelings ;  it 
is  a  psychological  condition  of  our  jural 
consciousness,  of  our  liberty,  of  our  lit- 
erature, of  our  aspirations,  of  our  reli- 
gious convictions,  and  of  our  domestic  be- 
ing and  family  relation,  the  foundation 
of  all  that  is  called  polity.  It  is  one  of 
the  pre-existing  conditions  of  our  exis- 
tence as  civilized  white  men,  as  much  so 
as  our  being  moral  entities  is  a  pre-exist- 
ing condition  of  the  idea  of  law,  or  of 
the  possibility  of  a  revelation.  Strike 
it  out,  and  you  destroy  our  very  being ; 
and  when  we  say  our^  we  mean  our  race 
— ^a  race  which  has  its  great  and  broad 


destiny,  a  solemn  um  in  the  great  career 
of  civilization,  with  which  no  one  of 
u«  has  any  right  to  trifle. 

There  have  been  a  few  exceptions  to 
the  pervading  monogamic  spirit  of  our 
western  Caucasian  race.  The  Papal  See 
is  reported  to  have  permitted  bigamy  in 
one  or  two  cases,  when  a  man  had  mar- 
ried a  second  wife,  erroneously  believing 
that  the  first  was  dead.  The  aberration 
of  Luther  regarding  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  is  well  known.  Though  he  erred, 
he  still  erred  from  a  desire  to  save  a  fel- 
low being,  under  peculiar  circnmstancet, 
from  the  sin  of  adultery.  The  most  re- 
markable fact,  however,  in  this  oonneo- 
tion  seems  to  us,  that  Napoleon,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  dictation,  had  seriously 
occupied  himself  with  the  introduction 
of  lawful  bigamy  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  the  first  volume  of  the  "  M6m<Hre8 
pour  Servir  k  PHistoire  de  la  Franoe,"  by 
Count  Montholon,  we  find  a  passage  whiim 
seems  to  us  of  an  interest,  sufficient  to 
warrant  us  in  extracting  it  at  length : 

"  The  question  of  liberty  of  the  blacks, 
is  a  very  complicated  and  very  difficult. 
In  Africa  and  in  Aaia  it  has  beien  solved, 
but  it  has  been  done  by  polygamy.  The 
whites  and  the  blacks  form  parts  of  the 
same  family.  The  chief  of  the  family 
[how  naturally  Napoleon  here  falls  al 
once  into  the  Asiatic  view,  in  speaking 
of  the  chief,  not  of  the  father  of  the 
family  I]  having  white,  black  and  colored 
wives,  the  white  and  mulatto  children 
are  brothers,  are  brought  up  in  the  same 
cradle,  have  the  same  name,  and  sit  at 
the  same  table.  Would  it  then  be  im- 
possible to  authorize  polygamy  in  our 
islands,  restricting  the  number  of  wives 
to  twp,  a  white  and  a  black  one  ?  The 
First  Consul  had  some  exchange  of  ideas 
on  this  subject  with  some  theologians,  in 
order  to  prepare  this  great  measure. 
The  patriarchs  had  several  wives.  In 
the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  the 
church  tolerated  a  species  of  concubin- 
age, the  effect  of  which  allowed  several 
women  (or  wives,  the  original  x&femmes) 
to  one  maui  The  Pope,  the  ooundlf 
have  the  authority  and  the  means  to 
authorize  a  similar  institution,  since 
its  object  would  be  civilization,  the  har- 
mony of  society,  and  not  to  spread  the 


*  Ber.  Martin  Madan,  author  of  Theluptora.  a  Defence  of  the  Plurality  of  Wires.  He  lived  about  ITST. 
Horace  Walpole  (page  185,  rol.  r.  of  his  Letters)  calls  him  "  the  rogue  Madan." 

t  The  attention  of  the  philosopher  cannot  help  being  arrested  by  the  fact,  that  at  all  times  property  and 
marriage  have  stood  or  follen  together.  Wherever  fanatics,  Protestants,  Oatholics,  and  even  Mahometans, 
have  attaclced  the  one,  they  have  attacked  the  other.  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  in  ancient  times,  and 
in  modern,  from  the  Spartan  communist  to  the  German  Anabaptist,  from  the  Anabaptist  to  the  French  com- 
munist, and  American  Oneida  men.  The  reader  frill  find  this  subject  touched  upon  by  Lieber,  in  his  Esjayt 
oa  Labor  and  Property. 
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lost  of  the  flesh;  Die  effect  of  these 
marriages  would  be  limited  to  the  colo- 
nies :  proper  measares  would  be  taken, 
8o  that  they  should  not  carry  disorder 
into  the  present  state  of  our  society." 

A  Yolume  might  be  written  on  this 
wild  passage,  which,  nevertheless,  is 
thoroughly  Napoleonic,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  seli'-contradictory  through- 
oat.  A  pity,  tliat  it  wiU  not  serve  the 
Mormons;  for,  although  favoring  biga- 
nny,  it  founds  this  ^institution"  on 
amalgamation,  and  the  i&lormons  consider 
the  poor  blacks  a  cursed  race,  proving 
the  curse  by  their  sabie  skin. 

In  spite  of  these  exceptions  it  is, 
nevertheless,  true  that  monogamy,  to- 
gether with  the  endeavor  to  establish 
political  liberty,  the  aboUtion  of  castes, 
and  a  spirit  of  criticism  and  freedom  in 
inquiry,  opposed  to  mere  tradition,  as 
well  as  creative  freedom  in  the  arts  and 
letters,  constitute  the  main  distinctions 
between  Asiatic  and  European  mankind. 
We  know  that  this  does  not  apply  to 
Bussia,  but  Bussia  is  a  mere  hybrid  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe,  a  historical  in- 
truder, whose  destiny  is  the  same  with 
that  of  Turkey^f  being  broken  up.  . 

We  return  to  our  subject.  We  main- 
tain that  in  this  light,  the  Mormon  poly- 
gamy is  a  subject  of  the  weightiest  impor- 
tance to  be  considered  by  him,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  decide  whether  he  shall  give  his  as- 
sistance to  instil  so  foreign  an  element 
into  our  system,  or  lend  his  aid  in  keep- 
ing it  at  a  distance ;  for,  decide  he  must, 
since  his  Constitution  demands  a  Yes  or 
No  of  him,  and  does  not  say,  So  soon  as 
asked  to  admit  a  State  vou  shall  vote 
Yes.  If  that  had  been  the  intention  of 
the  framers,  they  would  have  made  the 
whole  question  a  matter  of  judicial  re- 
cord, as  our  law  makes  naturalization, 
but  admitting  a  State  into  an  organism 
of  States  is  a  subject  somewhat  graver 
than  merely  naturalizing  an  individual. 

Yet,  it  has  been  asked :  Have  we  not 
already  sanctioned  their  polity,  by  al- 
lowing them  to  carry  it  out  in  our 
territory?  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  Emperor  of  Bussia  is  answerable 
for  every  vileness  committed  by  the 
Bashkeers.  There  is  one  act,  indeed, 
which  has  appeared  like  an  acknow- 
ledgment on  our  part — we  mean  the 
appointment  of  Brigham  Young  as 
governor  of  Utah,  by  President  Fill- 
more. This  is  a  single  act  of  a  single 
branch  of  our  government.  Every  one 
can  err,  and  this  was  an  error ;  but  er- 
rors ought  to  be  retracted.    At  any  rate^ 


the  member  of  Congress  who  will  be 
obliged  to  vote  on  the  adndssion,  mnst . 
decide  the  matter  in  his  own^conscience, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  good  faith, 
and  duty.  The  decision  is  his  own  af- 
fftir,  npon  his  own  responsibility.  He 
must  vote  as  trustee  for  his  country. 
The  wisest  farmer  may  not  always  be 
able  to  prevent  degradmg  irregulanty  in 
his  outhouses,  but  he  would  sink  oelow 
all  hope  of  rising  again  to  a  fair  level  In 
the  opinion  of  his  neighbors,  were  he  to 
introduce  the  corrupt  one  into  the  dwell- 
ing house  as  his  wedded  wife. 

Our  task  has  been  to  answer  the  qnes* 
tion  whether  the  Mormons  ought  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union.  We  have  an- 
swered some  of  the  main  points  as  well  as 
we  are  able  to  do  it,  and  here  we  take  leave 
of  the  subject,  at  least  for  the  present 

We  are  aware  that  the  perusal  of  this 
paper  will  call  np  in  the  mind  of  many 
a  reflecting  reader,  a  point,  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  never  been  discussed, 
and  well  it  is  that  it  has  not.  If  we  lay 
so  much  stress  upon  the  necessity -of 
keeping  the  Mormons  out  of  our  Union, 
as  we  have  done,  because  they  would  be 
a  sloughing  member  of  the  body,  what 
is  to  be  done,  if  a  State,  fairly  admitted, 
and  forming  an  integrant  part  of  our 
system,  shonld  become  as  foul  and  fester- 
ing as  they  now  are?  Mr.  Calhoun,  it 
seems  to  ns,  must  have  found  it  easy  to 
answer  this  question;  for  if,  npon  the 
mere  ground  of'  a  federal  contract,  a 
State  has  the  right  to  secede  from  the 
Union,  because  the  contract,  according 
to  the  conviction  of  the  State  has  been 
violated,  it  logically  follows  that  the 
Union  has  a  corresponding  right  of  ex- 
pelling a  State,  when,  according  to  the 
conviction  of  the  Union,  the  contract 
has  been  violated.  It  is  upon  this  ground 
that  the  views  of  Mr.  Calhoun  have  ever 
appeared  to  us  dangerous  to  the  very 
States  whose  especidl  champion  he  was 
considered. 

We,  whose  views  on  our  State-system 
lie  between  the  two  poles  marked  by 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Webster,  do  not 
find  it  so  easy  to  answer  the  question. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  State  were  to  turn 
a  sort  of  former  Algiers ;  or  suppose  a 
State  were  to  adopt  French  communism 
in  the  present  Proudhon  style — no  God, 
no  government,  no  property,  no  wives, 
not  even  polygamy,  but  with  cynicism,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word — a  doggery 
proclaimed  universal;  suppose  a  State 
should  become  so  filled  with  Chinese, 
that  the  whites  were  absorbed ;  or  snp- 
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poso  a  State  sbonld  become  hona  fde 
AfricaQized;  or  let  ns  imagine  that  a 
territory  has  formed  itself  with  the  con- 
sent of  Oongress  into  a  State,  thns  being, 
of  course,  sovereign,  and  then  applies 
for  admission  into  the  Union.  Oongress 
votes  No,  and  the  State  declines  re- 
moving the  difficulties  that  may  have 
been  in  the  way.  What  becomes  of  the 
State  ?  An  independent  empire  in  the 
midst  of  us?* 

We  might  suppose  a  number  of  cases 
of  this  kind,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
politics,  but  rather  to  the  hyper-politics 
of  a  country,  and  can  as  little  be  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  rale  and  regular  ac- 
tion, as  the  subject  of  revolution.  Black- 
stone,  when  he  touches  upon  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  to  be  done  when  the  crown 
breaks  the  British  contract?  says  that 
the  law  does  not  contemplate  the  case, 
and  that  history  furnishes  the  example 
of  James  11.  being  sent  off  for  having 
done  so.  So  we  would  say,  there  is  no 
rule  without  exception,  and  there  is  no 
institution,  which  in  the  combination  of 
certain  drcumstanoes,  can  help  dealing 


with  subjects  that  must  be  decided,  but 
for  which  its  own  distinct  law  and  char- 
acter  does  not  furnish  the  regular  means. 
The  knot  must  be  loosened ;  nntie  it,  if 
feasible;  if  not,  use  Alexander's  way. 
Modem  English  judges  never  answer 
speculative  oases;  they  have  invariably 
replied,  When  the  case  comes  up,  I  shaU 
decide  it  after  hearing  the  law  and  the 
facts.  Suppositions,  as  we  have  made 
them,  would  have  been  in  their  proper 
place  when  the  Oonstitntion  was  formed, 
if  even  then,  for  it  has  proved  a  great 
blessing  to  our  country,  that  the  framers 
were  far-seeing  and  practical  men,  who 
neither  threw  away  the  pa-st,  merely  that 
they  might  contrive  something  new,  nor 
lost  themselves  in  speculative  sub  tie  ties, 
or  a  desire  to  plav  at  political  omnis- 
cience, regulating  beforehand,  all  posa- 
ble  combinations.  It  js  an  error  into 
which,  strange  enough,  those  are  now 
continually  falling  that  arrogate  them- 
selves the  name  of  "  men  of  progress.'' 
Once  more — ^the  question  we  proposed 
to  ourselves  was :  Ought  the  Mormons 
to  be  admitted  f    And  we  answer  NO. 
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THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  speculation, 
though  but  very  little  known  about 
the  origin  of  this  strange  race  of  people, 
who  have  contributed  so  much  by  their 
arms  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  Historians  and  geogra- 
phers generally  treat  of  them  under  two 
distinct  heads — the  Cossacks  of  the  Don, 
and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper.  All  the 
various  tribes  of  Cossacks  of  which  we 
read,  are  probably  offshoots  from  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  principal  stocks. 
We  will  speak  first  of  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Dnieper.  So  long  ago  as  the  15th 
century,  they  had  their  home  on  the 
banks  of  this  river,  which  flowed  through 
their  country  from  North  to  South.  On 
their  north  lived  the  Poles  and  the  Rus- 
sians.   On  their  south,  the  Empire  of 


the  Turks  extended  alonff  the  entire 
Northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Their 
country  was  very  appropriately  called 
the  UhravM^  that  is,  the  Frontier  Coun- 
try. Its  natural  situation  made  it  the 
bulwark  of  Christendon,  against  Moham- 
medanism, in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
its  inhabitants  always  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  battle,  in  the  long  and 
bloody  wars  between  the  Tnrks  and  their 
northern  neighbors.  Even  in  times  of 
peace,  they  were  never  free  from  the 
dangers  of  sudden  invasion.  They  were 
obliged  to  keep  themselves  continnally 
on  the  lookout  for  the  enemy.  Thus, 
from  the  beginning,  they  became  a  na- 
tion of  soldiers.  In  the  times  when  the 
Poles  were  prosperous  and  powerful,  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper  acknowledged 


*  The  whole  sal^ect  of  transition  from  dependence  to  toverelgnty  It  inyolyed  in  theoretical  difficulty.  In 
■trict  philosophy,  there  is  no  real  source  of  sovereignty  bat  revolution.  Napoleon,  when  he  made  his  brothers 
kings,  always  used  the  term  of  acknoiUMlffinff  them  as  kings,  or  sovereigns.  It  was  felt  bv  him  that  th« 
making  or  constituting  a  sovereign,  implied  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  if  he  aokrunoleaged  Joseph  a« 
sovereign  king  of  Naples,  when  had  Joseph  become  such?  Not,  certainly,  by  declaring  himself  a  sovereign. 
Ue  was  mads  a  sovereign  by  the  Emperor's  proclamation,  yet  the  conqueror  merely  acknovlddg^d  him. 
Happily,  reality  goes  on  in  spite  of  theoretical  dlffloulties  of  theories. 

t  Brockham*  Gegmwartt  band  IL  -^Haathauten ;  SUtdien  uber  Bu$tkmd, 
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their  supremacy,  and  fought  under  their 
banners.  Sigisinnnd  I.,  who  oame  to  the 
throne  in  1607,  was  the  first  Polish  king 
who  availed  himself  of  the  eervices  of 
the  Cossacks  for  the  defence  of  his  domi- 
nions against  the  Tartars:  though  we 
are  told  that  Oasimir,  the  same  who 
united  Poland  and  Lithuania,  recog- 
nized them  as  his  vassals,  and  gave  them 
equal  privileges  with  the  Polish  nohility.- 
In  the  reign  of  Stephen  Batory,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1676,  the  Oossacks 
of  the  Dnieper  hegan  to  play  a.  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  Poland. 
This  king  spared  no  pains  for  their  im- 
provement and  amelioration.  He  trained 
them  to  hahits  of  military  discipline ;  he 
oonfirmed  to  them  the  possession  of  their 
territory,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own>  hereditary  institutions.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  Oossacks  was  a  demo- 
oraoy.  The  principle  of  equality  was 
recognized,  and  no  Oossack  was  disquali- 
fied hy  distinctions  of  rank  from  attain- 
ing the  highest  offices.  Their  chief  was 
called  the  Hetman  or  Attaman.  He  was 
ohoeen  annually,  and  during  his  term  of 
office,  his  authority  was  unlimited.  The 
Cossacks  were  not  at  all  exclusive  or 
clannish  in  their  customs.  Nobody  was 
excluded  from  their  community ;  hence 
their  numbers  were  swollen  with  fugi- 
tives from  justice  and  victims  of  oppres- 
sion from  the  countries  around  them. 
Thns  they  became  a  mixed  race,  though 
the  Sclavic  element  was  always  predomi- 
nant. For  this  reason,  some  have  said 
that  the  Cossacks  were  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  nation,  but  only  a  military 
organization,  for  the  purposes  of  defence 
or  plunder,  like  the  Bangers  of  Texas ; 
or  a  peculiar  class  of  people,  like  the 
Squatters  of  our  Western  country.  Many 
of  the  Cossacks  were  sailors,  rather  than 
horsemen,  and  the  so-called  Zafarog  Cos- 
sacks,  who  lived  on  the  lower  Dnieper, 
were  notorious  for  their  piratical  excur- 
sions on  the  Black  Sea. 

6o  long  as  the  Polto  kept  theur  pro- 
mises, and  respected  the  liberties  of  the 
Cossacks,  so  long  the  Cossacks  remained 
faithful  subjects  of  the  Poles.  But  it 
stands  recorded  upon  the  pages  of  his- 
tory, that  tlie  loyalty  of  the  Cossacks 
was  most  shamefully  abused  by  the  Poles, 
who  were  afterwards  summoned  to  wit- 
ness the  consequences  of  their  injustice, 
in  the  dismemberment  of  their  country. 
The  J&suits  crept  into  Poland.  Here,  as 
everywhere  else,  they  laid  their  plots, 
and  wove  their  intrigues.  They  insi- 
nuated themselves  into  the  favor  of  the 


king ;  they  gained  access  to  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  and  from  that  time  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  Poland  became 
tainted  with  bigotry.  The  Cossaolcs  had 
never  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  Soman  Pontiff.  They  belonged  to 
the  Greek  Church,  which  was  abo  tho 
National  Church  of  the  Russians.  They 
are  damnable  heretics,  cried  the  Jesuits. 
They  must  forthwith  be  converted,  an- 
swered the  Poles ;  and  so,  the  fires  of 
persecution  were  lighted  against  this  in- 
nocent people. 

The  nobility  of  Poland  too,  have  just 
as  much  to  answer  for,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Cossacks,  as  the  clergy. 
The  haughty  aristocrats  could  not  bear 
to  see  the  Cossacks  enjoying  equal  privi- 
leges with  themselves.  They  wished  to 
make  serfs  of  them.  The  will  of  the 
king  was  of  no  effect.  The  monarchy 
had  become  elective,  and  the  king  was 
no  better  than  a  foot-ball,  to  be  kicked 
about  by  the  contending  factions.  The 
nobles  vied  with  the  priests  in  oppressiog 
tho  CossaclLs ;  for  intolerance  in  religion 
always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  tyranny 
in  politics.  Treaties  were  disregarded, 
and  old  established  laws  trodden  under 
foot.  There  lived  among  the  Cossacks 
at  this  time,  a  man  by  the  jaw-breaking 
name  of  Ghruielneahi.  He  became  their 
Hetman.  His  property  had  been  vio- 
lated, and  family  outraged  by  a  Polish 
Governor.  Private  revenge,  therefore, 
added  fuel  to  his  patriotism ;  be  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea. 
An  army  was  raised,  large  enough  to 
ctmquer  the  Poles,  who,  in  1649,  by  tlie 
treaty  of  Zborou,  were  forced  to  recog- 
nize all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Cossacks.  But  the  Cossaclcs  had  become 
too  far  alienated  from  the  Poles,  ever  to 
be  their  friends  again.  No  treaty  of 
peace  could  close  up  the  breach  between 
them.  The  Poles  and  Russians  were 
enemies,  and  the  Cossacks  had  become 
formidable  enough  to  hold  the  balance 
of  power  between  them.  They  had  ge- 
nerally fought  our  the  side  of  the  Poles, 
but  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered,  led 
them  to  forget  their  enmity  towards  the 
Russians.  Their  religion  was  the  same 
^  that  of  the  Russians,  and  they  were 
as  nearly  allied  to  them  by  blood  as  to 
the  Poles.  They  accordingly  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Russia, 
and  in  1664  the  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded which  made  them  the  subjects  of 
the  Czar.  This  event  gave  a  shock  to 
Poland,  from  which  she  never  reco- 
vered. 
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Bat  the  Oossacks  of  the  Dnieper  fiired 
no  better  with  tlTe  Russians  for,  l^eir 
masters,  than  if  they  had  submitted  to  the 
opprefisions  of  the  Poles.  It  made  little 
difference  that  the  Ozar  had  sworn  to 
respect  their  Constitution,  and  to  refrain 
from  interfering  in  their  internal  aff&irs. 
The  Democracy  of  the  Ukraine,  and 
the  Absolutism  of  Bnssia  could  not  exist 
together,  any  more  than  fire  and  water. 
Sooner  or  later  the  one  was  to  al>sorb  the. 
other.  The  process  was  probably  has- 
tened by  the  tnrbalent  and  disorderly 
spirit  of  the  Oossacks.  They  were  a 
nation  of  warriors,  and  like  warlike  na- 
tions generally,  they  were  heroes  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  notorious  robbers  ev- 
erywhere else.  When  Peter  the  Great 
and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  were  at 
war  with  each  other,  the  Cossacks  had 
Ifazeppa  for  their  Hetman,  the  same 
whom  Byron  has  immortalized ;  he  turn- 
ed traitor  to  the  Russians,  and  united  his 
fbroes  to  those  of  Charles.  The  victory 
gained  by  Peter  at  the  Battle  of  Pultowa, 
in  1709,  gave  him  full  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  revenge  against  the  rebels. 
The  Cossacks  were  deprived  of  their 
most  valuable  privileges ;  they  were  no 
longer  i>ermitted  to  choose  their  own 
Hettnan;  and  the  ambassadors  whom 
they  sent  to  the  Czar,  to  complain  of 
their  grievances,  were  put  in  chains. 
Twelve  thousand  Cossacks  ended  their 
dayd  in  hard  labor,  as  convicts,  upon  the 
Ladoga  Canal.  Ten  thousand  more 
were  marched  into  Persia.  In  1784, 
Catherine  II.  pnt  a  finishing  stroke  to 
the  work,  which  her  predecessor  had 
begun.  The  boundaries  of  the  Empire 
had  been  extended  far  beyond  the  Uk- 
raine. The  Cossacks  were  no  longer  the 
protectors  oi  the  frontier,  and  hence 
there  was  no  need  of  continuing  an  or- 
ganization so  inconsistent  with  the  des- 
potic system  of  Russia.  They  had  con- 
spired together  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Russia,  and  establish  an  independent 
government.  Thus-  a  plausible  pretext 
was  fiirnished  for  their  complete  annihi- 
lation. Some  of  their  number  were 
transported  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Kuban,  where  their  descendants  still 
form  part  of  the  line  of  the  Caucasus, 
nnder  the  name  of  Cossacks  of  the 
Black  Sea.  With  this  exception^he  ex- 
istence of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper 
is  only  a  matter  of  history,  and  aU 
traces  of  their  institutions  in  the  Ukraine 
are  well-nigh  obliterated. 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  on  the  con- 
trary, still  continue  to  occupy  th^ir  an- 


cient home,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Their 
territory  is  a  little  larger  than  the  State 
of  Indiana,  and  contains  a  population  of 
700,000,  of  which  150,000  are  ser& 
Besides  these,  there  are  about  800,000 
so-called  Cossacks,  distributed  in  military 
colonies  along  the  line  of  the  Caucasna, 
and  through  Siberia,  who  trace  their  re- 
lationship with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don, 
through  the  early  settlers,  that  were 
sent  out  from  them,  in  former  timea,  to 
those  re^ons,  to  guard  the  frontiers. 
Thus  it  appears,  tiiat  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Russian  Empire  number,  at  present, 
about  a  million  of  souls. 

As  early  as  1570,  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don  became  tributary  to  Russia.  In 
those  times  they  were  a  wild  race  of 
freebooters,  famous  for  their  courage 
and  skill  in  war,  and  their  turbulent  and 
predatory  spirit.  We  meet  them  in 
history,  fightinff  the  battles  of  the  Rus- 
sians against  &e  Tartars,  or  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  internal  convulsiona 
of  the  empire;  engaged,  sometime^  in 
exploring  and  conquering  distant  regions 
previously  unknown ;  at  other  times,  in 
plundering  the  caravans  that  bear  the 
commerce  of  the  Orient  from  Azof 
and  Astrachan,  to  Moscow.  To  the 
roving  and  restless  spirit  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, Russia  owes  her  dominion  over 
Siberia.  In  the  reign  of  John  the  Ter- 
rible, a  Cossack  chief  by  the  name  of 
Yermai,  in  the  employment  of  the  Stro- 
ganoffs,  a  family  of  wealthy  merchants, 
undertook,  with  a  handful  of  followeiia, 
840  in  number,  an  expedition  across  the 
Ural  Mountains,  which,  like  the  expedi- 
tion of  Cortez  to  Mexico,  resulted  in  the 
conquest  of  an  empire,  immense  in 
extent,  and  abounding  in  inexhaustible 
mines  of  gold.  The  descendants  of  these 
adventurers  and  of  those  who  followed 
them,  now  compose  the  aristocracy  of 
Siberia.  Some  of  them  live  in  the 
towns :  others  are  stationed  in  garrisons 
along  the  frontiers  of  China. 

From  the  Cossacks  of  Siberia,  we  pass 
by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural  and 
Orenburg,  who  number  together  about 
100,000,  to  those  who  compose  the  mili- 
tary line  of  the  Caucasus.  Their  popu- 
lation amounts  to  about  150,000,  of 
whom  no  less  than  20,000  are  con- 
stantly under  arms.  They  occupy  the 
chain  of  fortified  villages  or  military 
posts,  which  extends  along  the  northern 
frontier  of  Chrcassia  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Caspian.  The  descendants  of  the 
Cossacks  who  were  firgt  gent  to  this  re* 
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gioD,  have  had  their  raiiks  thinned  lo 
often  hy  the  fortanes  of  war,  and  then 
again,  so  often  reinforced  hy  fresh  levies 
from  Tarions  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
volunteers  from  the  Tartars  and  other 
tribes  around  them,  that  the  original 
stock  of  the  Cossacks  is  scarcely  dis- 
cernible in  this  mixture  of  races.  But 
if  these  military  colonists  are  not  Oos- 
aaoks  by  descent,  they  are  more  so  in 
their  habits  and  manner  of  life  than  any 
other  subjects  of  the  Ozar.  Here,  as 
nowhere  else,  the  frontier  settler  is  oon- 
atastly  exposed  to  the  same  dangers 
from  the  Circassians,  as  the  Cossacks  of 
former  times  from  the  Tartars.  The 
same  circumstances  and  necessities  beget 
the  same  habits  of  life  and  the  same 
character.  Here,  the  Cossacks  are  en- 
gaged in  a  perpetual  warfare  with  their 
southern  neighbors,  like  those  of  former 
times,  and  hence  we  find  them  possessed 
of  the  same  bold  and  adventurous  spirit, 
the  same  hardihood  and  bravery. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  those 
Cossacks,  who  still  dwell  in  the  land  of 
their  ancestors,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Don.  The  boundaries  of  the  Empire 
have  been  pushed  far  beyond  their  bor- 
ders, so  that  their  country  is  no  longer 
the  theatre  of  war — no  longer  the  fron- 
tier, any  more  than  the  Ukraine.  Their 
soil  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  Hence 
they  have  become  an  agricultural  and 
pastoral  people,  much  more  inured  to 
the  arts  of  peace  than  of  war.  As  was 
said  above,  their  population  amounts  to 
about  700,000.  They  speak  the  same 
language  as  the  Russians,  and  belong  to 
the  same  great  Sclavic  race.  The  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Don  never  undertook  to 
throw  oS  the  yoke  of  Russia^  and  make 
themselves  entirely  independent,  like 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  hence 
they  have  been  spared  the  fate  which 
befell  the  latter.  But  their  government 
and  institutions  underwent  serious  mo- 
difications in  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  Catherine  11.  In  the  present 
century,  too,  and  especially  within  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  process 
of  assimilation  to  the  despotic  system  of 
Busffla  has  been  going  on,  so  that  the 
Cossacks,  although  more  favored,  i>er- 
haps,  than  the  other  subjects  of  the 
Czar,  still  retain  very  few  of  their  aoa- 
dent  liberties,  f  They  no  longer  choose 
their  own  Hetman.  The  title  of  Be^ 
man  of  all  the  Cossacks  is  now  vested  in 
the  hereditary  prince  of  the  Empire. 
Most  of  their  military  and  civil  femo- 
tionaries  are  appointed  by  the   Ozar. 


Once  the  principle  of  equality  prevailed, 
but  now  an  aristocracy  has  been  insti- 
tuted,- and  serfdom  established.  For- 
merly, all  lands  were  held  in  common. 
But,  in  1841,  this  kind  of  tenure  was 
abolished,  and  every  free  male  person 
was  made  the  exclusive  owner  of  about 
80  acres  of  laud,  and  to  every  serf  was 
given  half  that  amount.  The  Cossacks 
of  the  Don  have  no  direct  taxes  to  pay, 
and  they  are  free  from  the  operation 
of  the  government  monopolies,  which 
weigh  so  heavily  upon  the  ^ther  pro- 
vinces. In  consideration  for  these  ex- 
emptions, every  Don  Cossack  between 
the  age  of  16  and  42,  must  hold  himsdf 
in  readiness  for  military  duty  at  any 
moment,  armed,  equipped,  and  mounted, 
exclusively  at  his  own  expense.  By  the 
operation  of  tliis  system  of  conscription, 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  furnish  an  army 
of  60,000  to  60,000  cavaby,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Czar.  These  troops  form, 
perhaps,  the  best  body  of  light  cavalry 
in  Europe.  No  dependence  can  be  put 
upon  them  in  a  pitched  battle.  They 
would  never  stand  before  the  mouth  of 
a  cannon,  or  a  charge  of  bayonets.  But 
they  are  proverbial  for  their  skill  in 
horsemanship,  and  their  sharpness  in 
reconnoitering  an  enemy.  Hence  the 
celebrated  Russian  General,  SuwarofE^ 
called  them  the  eye  of  the  army.  Large 
detachments  of  Cossacks  always  attend 
the  movements  of  the  regular  arifty, 
when  in  active  service;  and  all  who 
have  read  the  account  of  Napoleon^s 
campaign  in  Russia,  know  well  how 
efficient  they  are  in  harassing  the  enemy, 
and  impeding  his  progress. 

The  Cossack  troops  are  not  allowed  to 
be  idle  in  times  of  peace.  They  are 
employed  to  carry  into  execution  the 
extensive  system  of  internal  police  and 
espionage  of  the  Empire.  They  form 
the  escort  of  government  officials,  and 
persons  of  distinction  on  their  journeys, 
and  the  guard  of  exiles  on  their  way  to 
Siberia.  They  are  intrusted  with  the 
conveyance  of  important  messages  from 
one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another, 
where  dispatch  is  the  most  that  is  re- 
auired.  They  are  the  spies,  the  gena 
a^armeey  and  hangmen  ot  the  Empire. 
They  are  employed  on  the  frontiers  to 
prevent  the  smuggling  of  contraband 
goods,  and  waylay  those  travellers  who 
presume  to  enter  Russia  without  a  pass- 
port In  Asia,  along  the  southern 
ix>andat7,  which  stretches  more  than 
4,000  miles  through  inhospitable  wastes 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
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and  ia  Europe,  along  the  bank  of  the  Russia,  especially,  he  seems  eyeirwhere 

Danube  and  the  borders  of  Germany  to  present,  and  benoe  the  word   Oatiaeht 

the  Baltic  Sea,  the.  Cossack  pursues  his  in  the  language  of  Western  Europe,  has 

old  vocation  of  guarding  the  frontiers,  come  to  be  a  synonym,  or  perhaps,  a 

Wherever    Russia   extends   her   sway,  term  of  opprobrium  for  everything  Rua- 

there  he  posts  himself  as  sentinel,   to  sian. 

watch  the  avenues  of  approach  to  this         In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that 

immense  Empire — ^to  guard  them  alike  the  entire  military  force  of  the  Oossaoks 

against  the  incarsions  of   the    savage  amounts  to  about  125,000.    After  mak- 

hordes  of  Asia,  and  the  introduction  of  ing  allowance  for  the  troops  necessary 

the  revolutionary  propaganda  of  Europe  to    maintain    defensive    operations    in 

— ^the  barbarism  of  the  East,  and  the  ci-  Asia,  and  perform  the  ordinary  police 

vilization  of  the  West.    The  attribute  service  in  the  interior,  it  is  estimated 

of  ubiquity  which  he  apparently  pos-  that  from  60,000  to  60,000  Ck)6Back% 

Besses,  renders  him  a  fit  symbol  of  the  armed  and  mounted,  might  be  brought 

power  of  the  Ozar.    To  the  traveller  in  into  the  field  against  Western  Europe. 


BESSIE. 

BESSIE  wears  a  gown  of  ^red, 
A  homespun  gown  and  apron  blue ; 
She  has  no  hat  upon  her  head, 

And  her  wee  brown  feet  are  without  a  shoe. 
Bessie  has  hair  like  the  sunset^s  gold. 

And  her  eyes  were  bom  from  the  deep  blue  sea ; 
In  their  depths  is  a  story  told ; 
'  I  love  Bessie,  and  she  loves  me. 

Bessie's  hands  are  hard  with  toil, 

And  her  cheeks  are  dark  with  the  wind  and  rain ; 
But  her  lips  are  rich  with  the  rosy  spoil, 

That  if  once  I  taste,  I  must  taste  again  I 
Bessie  has  ne'er  a  silken  gown. 

Nor  a  crimson  hat,  nor  a  necklace  fine ; 
But  she  wears  of  cowslips  a  golden  crown, 

That  I'd  rather  than  any  queen's  were  mine. 

Bessie  dwells  in  a  lowly  cot; 

A  lonely  cabin  with  trembling  walls ; 
'Tis  old  and  poor,  but  she  thinks  it  not, 

And  loves  it  better  than  lordly  halls. 
She  counts  the  stars  as  she  goes  to  sleep/ 

And  loves  to  listen  the  pattering  song, 
That,  over  her  head,  the  rain-drops  keep, 

In  the  April  weatiier,  all  night  long. 

Bessie's  step  is  light  like  the  fawn's. 

And  her  voice  like  the  chiming  of  silver  bells ; 
I  hear  it  oft  in  the  summer  morns. 

But  I  dare  not  whisper  what  it  tells  1 
Lingering  and  dying  round  my  heart, 

Ever  and  ever  its  echoes  be : 
Who  shall  divide  us,  or  what  shall  part? 

I  love  Bessie  and  she  loves  me. 
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THE   HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS. 


THESE  Islands,  lying  on  the  borders 
of  the  northern  tropio,  possess  a 
climate  which  approaches  the  golden 
mean  of  tersperature  as  nearly  as  can 
be  desired,  or  hoped  for;  remote  firom 
the  mainland  of  California,  and  swept 
by  the  refreshing  trade  wind  of  the  Pa- 
cific, they  are  siDgularly  free  from  all 
those  elements  of  disease  that  are  usual- 
ly the  fatal  inheritance  of  warm  lati- 
tudes. Here  the  merchant  can  dwell  at 
his  port,  and  the  planter  can  reside  upon 
his  estate,  throughout  the  year,  with  the 
glow  of  health  upon  their  cheeks,  and 
without  the  fear  of  any  noxious  fever, 
either  of  the  yellow,  bilious,  or  other 
feasant  variety ;  and  a  vigorous  old  age 
can  be  attained  and  enjoyed  by  those 
who  would  not  survive  the  middle  period 
of  life  amidst  the  rigors  of  the  north. 
I  Even  the  most  enthusiastic,  imagina- 
,tive,  and  patriotic  people  in  the  United 
States,  will  scarcely  class  their  climate, 
as  among  the  ^*  institutions  ^^  for  which 
'they  claim  the  admiration  of  the  world ; 
A^r/',  the  atmosphere  is  a  ^*  veritable  in- 
stitution ;^*  and  breathing  for  ever  this 
balmy  and  summer  idr,  renders  the  mere 
I  sense  of  existence  a  rare  pleasure  in  it- 
I  self.  Beyond  all  expression,  yea,  perhaps 
I  beyond  &e  comprehension  of  ixinortJ^ 
lern  minds,  is  the  fascination  of  the  easy 
I  out-of-door  life  common  at  the  Islands ; 
ja  charm  that  wins  upon  one  from  day 
I  to  day,  and  weds  him  to  the  spot,  as  to 
[a  bride. 

We  read  with  positive  horror,  of  hu- 
man beings  fraun  to  death,  and  killed 
by  the  Keat^  within  the  same  twelve- 
month of  1853,  in  or  near  the  cities  of 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  the  bare 
thoQght  of  a  return  to  such  an  inhospita- 
ble clime  is  vividly  suggestive  to  us, 
dwellers  by  the  sun,  of  Dr.  Eane^s  drear 
extremes,  from  bathing  in  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  his  icy 
search  for  the  lost  Sir  John  Franklin. 

The  chief  want  of  these  Islands,  at 
this  moment,  is  settlers  of  a  good  class, 
from  the  United  States ;  and  if  there  are 
any  parties  within  those  hyperborean  re- 
gions who  are  casting  about  for  a  dwell- 
ing-place where  they  shall  not  know  such 
enemies  as  "  winter  and  rough  weather," 
let  them  take  into  consideration  the  par- 
ticular merits  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  in 
that  respect ;  and  if  they  can  decide  in 
favor  of  this  charming  cluster,  let  them^ 
firstly,  do  all  they  can  to  advance  its  an- 
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negation  to  the  Union;  seoondlv,  embark 
themselves  for  Honolulu,  and  nnally,  inr 
duoe  as  many  others  as  they  can  to  fol- 
low their  example. 

Here,  they  will  not  find  either  hurri- 
canes, tornadoes,  or  ^phoons;  here, 
chilblains,  azul  the  whole  tribe  of  frosty 
diseases,  are  unknown;  here,  no  od6 
catches  his  deatli  of  cold ;  here,  the  DUMt 
delicate  lungs  have  fair  play ;  here,  the 
children  avoid  the  house  the  year  roQiid, 
and  young  buds  grow  apace;  here,  in 
fact,  without  further  tedious  emuner*- 
tion,  is  an  Eden  for  little  folks,  and  tfa« 
very  Paradise  of  climate  for  the  move 
mature. 

Having  got  up  bo  high,  it  la  rather 
difficult  to  come  down  again;  but  the 
next  thing  that  may  be  said,  is,  that  bane 
is  the  heaven  for  Ai^«M,  also— that  ia,  fat 
all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  snoh  ui^ 
merciful  owners,  as  the  natives  of  these 
Isles.  Veterinary  pr<^es8ors 'twould  starve 
in  Hawaii,  for  horses  are  never  aiok; 
running  at  free  quarters  upon  the  plaint, 
and  feeding  upon  the  grasses  that  nature 
designed  them  to  eat>,  they  are  free  firom 
those  ills  that  befall  their  more  pampered 
brethren  who  are  housed  in  close  ena- 
bles, fed  upon  heating  grains,  and  under- 
go tne  extremes  of  heat  and  oold«       ^ 

Hence  it  follows  that  keeping  hofiei 
is  attended  with  but  little  trouble  or  ex- 
pense, and  tliat  luxury  is  accordingly  in- 
dulged in  most  extensively,  by  hi^  and 
low.  In  most  other  countries,  tl^  ooit 
of  horses  begins  immediately  after  their 
purchase ;  here,  it  may  be  said  to  end, 
when  they  are  once  bought  and  paid  ifx ; 
thenceforward,  a  rope  for  a  tether,  and  a 
lasso,  are  sufficient  grooming-stook ;  shoe- 
ing is  unnecessary,  and  you  may  keep  a 
dozen  chargers  as  readily  as  one,  if  yea 
have  but  a  paddock  to  turn  them  into. 
Equestrianism,  under  these  advanta* 
ges,  is  naturally  the  rational  recrea- 
tion of  the  whites,  but  to  the  indige- 
nous males  and  females  of  Hawaii,  it 
is  the  most  rapturous  eiyoyment  «f 
their  existence — ^to  the  latter  gender, 
perhaps,  a  little  noore  so.  These  brown- 
skinned  ladies  have  their  own  taate 
in  dress,  and  are  devoted  to  it,  in  iJie 
due  proportion  common  to  their  Mrer 
sisters ;  but  their  ruling  passion  is  oer- 
tainlv  for  riding  on  horseback,  and  they 
indulge  themselves  in  this  pastime  with,  a 
Oonstanoy  and  a  relish  that  is  all  thefar 
own. 
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In  the  country,  women  working  in 
the  honse,  or  in  the  field,  for  twelve  and 
a-half  cents  per  day,  frequently  come  to 
their  labor  on  horseback ;  the  men  less 
often,  though  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
practice  with  them;  parties  of  both 
sexes  are  constantly  trayelliug  about, 
and  on  Sundays,  the  going  to  and  from 
church  is,  to  them,  pretty  much  like 
"going  to  the  Derby,"  racing  caval- 
csdes  throng  the  roads ;  and  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  moving  principle  ani- 
mating all,  was  the  fear,  ^*  that  the  devil 
woiQd  really  get  the  hindmost." 

But  on  Saturday  afternoons,  at  Hono- 
lulu, duriug  the  whaling  season,  the  turn 
out  of  the  women  is  immense ;  regi- 
ments of  these  amazonsj^  with  their  at- 
tendant squires,  in  the  proportion  of 
perhaps,  one  "i»naiba,"  to  six  "too- 
AMMi,"  regularly  take  the  field,  and  new 
comers  upon  such  gala  occasions  are  apt 
to  imagine  that  they  have  stumbled  upon 
a  grand  muster  and  inspection  day  for 
all  the  damsels  of  the  kingdom. 

The  riding  costume  of  these  tawny 
Dianaa  is  unique^  and  perhaps  indescri- 
bable ;  in  general  terms,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  skirt  is  of  orange,  green,  or 
acarlet  print,  or  silk,  several  fathoms  in 
length,  as  it  is  cut  from  the  piece, 
thouffh  one  or  more  breadths  are  sewed 
together,  to  increase  its  width.  This  is 
middled,  taken  around  the  waist,  and  in 
some  mysterious  manner  envelopes  the 
limbs  so  as  to  permit  the  wearer  to  ride 
— as  men  ride — and  conceals  the  feet ; 
the  ends  hang  below  the  stirrup  nearly 
to  the  ground,  and  flutter  like  bright 
streamers  in  the  wind.  Low  silk  or  vel- 
vet bats,  gay  with  feathers  and  flowers, 
and  scarfs  and  ponchos  of  gaudy  hues, 
complete  this  novel  attire,  which  pre- 
sents an  original  and  picturesque  combi- 
nation of  garments^  exceedingly  pleasing 
to  the  foreign  eye. 

It  is  a  marvellous  metamorphosis,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Billy  Button  in  the  ring, 
and  most  curious  to  observe,  when  these 
damsels  dismount  and  unrobe,  as  they 
do  in  public  ;  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eve 
they  disengage  themselves  from  the 
mystic  folds  of  their  flowing  skirts,  and 
one  is  astounded  to  perceive  them  step 
forth  in  long  gou>n$^  reaching  to  the  heel, 
and  intact  from  any  slit  or  separation 
whatever. 

Goats,  calves  of  six  months  and  up- 
wards, oxen  full  grown,  and  donkeys  of 
all  sizes,  are  also  converted  into  riding 
quadrupeds  by  ingenious  youths,  or  by 
adults  unfortunately  out  of  horse-flesh ; 


and  it  may  be  said  without  much  exag- 
geration, that  oncrhalf  of  the  time  of 
these  indolent  people,  not  spent  in  sleep- 
ing, is  pa^ed  in  locomotion  of  some 
kind  or  other,  on  any  beast  with  four 
legs,  that  can  be  mounted,  and  persuaded 
to  go  ahead. 

It  must  now  be  evident,  from  this  little 
digression,  that  besides  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  another  grand  requisite  for 
persons  in  delicate  health  can  be  enjoyed 
nere  to  perfection. 

"Take  daily  exercise  on  horseback," 
is  the  panacea  of  physicians,  prescribed 
for  all  persons  with  unsound  lungs,  and 
a  sovereign  remedy  it  certainly  is  for 
those,  who  can  avail  themselves  of  it 
throughout  the  year.  There  is  no  other 
mode  by  which  so  much  invigorating 
excitement  can  be  gained,  without  inju- 
riously accelerating  the  breathing  or 
producing  too  much  fatigue ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  writer  hereol^  a  consumptive 
exile  from  a  northern  clime,  he  can  truly 
say  that  he  feels  as  if  endowed  with  a 
new  lease  of  life  while  he  inhales  this 
delicious  air,  rides  abroad  865  times, 
more  or  less,  per  annum,  and  every  day 
refreshes  his  system  by  a  glowing  bath, 
beneath  stich  a  waterfall,  as  would  have 
charmed  the  inmost  soul  of  the  great 
Priessnitz  himself. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  become  a 
little  more  practical.  The  healthiest, 
the  most  comfortable  and  the  most  eco- 
nomical route  to  the  Islands,  for  those 
who  can  bear  a  voyage  of  four  months, 
is  by  Oape  Horn,  taking  care  to  choose 
a  good  ship,  well  found  in  proper  stores 
for  so  long  a  passage ;  and  the  best  time 
to  sail  from  the  United  States  is  during 
the  fall  or  winter  months,  which  will 
carry  the  vessel  around  the  Oape  in  the 
spring  or  summer  of  that  latitude. 

By  the  isthmus  is  of  course  a  much 
speedier  transit,  but  i>erhaps  more  trying 
to  the  constitution.  When  the  railway 
shall  be  completed,  and  the  present  de- 
lay in  that  unhealthy  quarter  no  longer 
incurred,  the  danger  of  contracting  fever 
there  may  not  be  so  imminent  as  to 
deter  persons  in  any  stage  of  health  firom 
choosing  that  route. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  the 
passage  is  usually  from  ten  to  twenty  days 
Jong,  and  frequent  opportunities  offer  in 
first  class  clipper  ships,  touching  at  the 
Islands  on  their  way  to  China,  Manilla 
or  Oalcntta. 

The  first  difficulty  that  meets  the 
stranger  on  landing  at  Honolulu,  is  that  of 
procuring  good  lodgings,  as  the  aoconmio- 
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dadoQS  in  that  respect  are  not  yet  up  to 
the  ordinary  wants  of  the  place.  House 
rent  is  high ;  the  market  is  dear ;  ser- 
vants are  scarce  and  their  wages  extrava- 
gant. Ooolie  hoys  have  been  seot  for 
(from  China),  to  supply  this  latter  item  ; 
the  natives  of  the  Islauds  of  both  sexes, 
never  intended  by  nature  to  make  good, 
faithful,  industrious  servants,  can  no 
longer  be  depeuded  on  at  all,  in  that 
capacity,  nor  indeed  in  any  other,  of 
which  more  anon. 

Much  delay,  trouble  and  vexation, 
attends  the  purchasing  or  leasing  of 
land.  Most  of  the  soil  in  the  grou^ 
is  in  native  hands,  principally  held  by 
the  few  chiefs  who  still  survive ;  they 
are  averse  to  selling  at  all,  aud  to  nego- 
tiate a  lease  with  them,  is  like  attempt- 
ing to  make  water  to  run  up  hill. 

Originally,  all  the  earth  in  the  king- 
dom belonged  to  the  monarch  and  his 
chiefs,  and  for  that  matter,  all  the  rivers 
and  the  sea,  also.  A  common  man  did 
not  own  even  the  skiu  he  stood  in,  for 
that,  and  his  life  with  it,  was  at  the 
mercy  of  his  lord ;  this  latter  institution^ 
however,  was  long  ago  rendered  more 
secure,  by  being  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law ;  but  it  has  been  with- 
in a  very  few  years  that  "  the  people  " 
have  been,  in  a  measure,  emancipated 
from  their  prior  condition  of  abject  serf- 
dom. Each  head  of  a  family  is  now  en- 
titled to  hold,  in  fee  simple,  the  house- 
lot  upon  which  is  his  domicil,  and  so 
much  ^^ikaZo"  land,  as  he  has  kept  in 
cultivation  for  a  certain  term  of  years. 
This  meed  of  justice  so  long  and  so  un- 
accountably delayed,  has  rendered  the 
natives  comparatively  independent  of 
their  chiefs,  aud  of  the  world  besides. 
It  is  no  marvel,  that  finding  themselves 
their  own  masters,  after  a  life  of  worse 
than  negro  slavery,  they  should  feel 
indioed  to  take  things  easy;  and  this 
they  do  to  perfection. 

The  remainder  of  the  land,  except  a 
small  portion  pertaining  to  the  govern- 
ment, as  public  domain,  and  a  still  less 
proportion  in  alien  hands,  is  held  by  the 
king  and  nobles,  as  aforesaid,  who  yet 
retain  many  of  the  old  ^^idpas'*'^  or 
feudal  rights,  attached  to  the  ownership 
of  the  soil.  "  The  people  '  are  petition- 
ing parliament,  at  its  present  session,' 
for  the  privilege  of  fishing  free  in  the 
rio«r«  and  in  the  sea;  of  cutting  wood 
in  the    mountains;    of   taking    certain 


birds,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  the  upper  house  of 
nobles  will  kill  all  such  foolish  bills  as 
may  pass  the  Commons." 

Holding  on  so  tenaciously  to  these  old 
perquisites  of  their  rank,  and  profoundly 
and  stupidly  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  to  retain  the  lordship  of  these  im- 
mense tracts  of  land,  is  the  only  means 
by  which  they  can  preserve  their  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  people  and 
of  the  State,  these  illustrious  nobles  are 
as  unwilling  to  part  with  an  acre  of 
ground,  as  they  are  adverse  to  make  any 
attempt  to  cultivate  it  themselves.  Im- 
provident and  often  in  want  of  money, 
they  will  borrow  at  any  rate  of  interest 
to  meet  the  occasion,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  applications  for  their  lands,  which 
have  been  waste  and  untilled  since  the 
creation. 

How  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  reme- 
died remains  with  the  future ;  at  present 
it  operates  as  a  bar  to  the  agricultural 
advancement  of  the  Islands,  and  is  one 
of  those  obstacles  which  must  be  re- 
moved in  some  way,  whenever  the  group 
shall  be  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

Still,  it  is  not  now  impossible  to  obtain 
land,  and  persons  with. sufficient  means 
and  a  fair  stock  of  patience,  need  not 
despair  of  suiting  themselves. 

As  to  other  modes  of  business  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  openings  offer ;  but  this 
much  may  be  ventured,  that  when  the 
"  Territory  of  Hawaii,"  shall  become  a 
portion  of  the  Union,  there  will  be  ways 
and  means  in  abundance  for  immigrants 
by  the  thousand.  > 

Just  at  this  moment*  we  are  surprised  y 
by  a  statement  in  a  New  York  paper, 
"  that  in  1848  Mr.  Upshur  agreed,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  never  to 
seek  for  greater  advantages  T^ere  than  i 
such  as  might  be  obtained  by  British   I 
subjects,"  &c.,  &c. 

If  this  announcement  should  prove 
true,  that  "  Tyler  knot "  should  be  cut 
without  delay;  a  more  unequal  or  dis- 
advantageous arrangement  for  American 
interests  could  not  have  been  concocted ; 
and  such  untoward  instances  of  diplo- 
macy may  well  justify  recent  opinions 
in  favor  of  having  iH  State  matters 
publicly  discussed. 

Virginia  minds,  even  at  that  day, 
might  have  comprehended  the  para- 
mount importance  of  these  l!«]ands,  geo- 
graphically, to  the  United  States,  and 
rhould  have  been  aware,  that  the  com- 


•  It  la  necessary  to  explain  that  this  article,  fk-om  a  correspondent  at  Honololn,  was  written  in  June  last| 
tat  has  been  delayed  on  the  way.— iWtior  P,M,  .        ■ 
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meroe  &nd  the  capital  of  the  group,  as 
well  as  its  Christianity,  were  in  Ameri- 
oan  hands.  These  well-known  facts 
i&ake  it  difficult  to  helieve  that  an 
American  Secretary  of  State  conld  have 
consented  to  place  his  own  country  only 
on  an  eqtial  footing,  with  nations  whose 
immediate  interests  here  were  trifling, 
and  whose  political  interests  were  also 
insignificant  and  remote,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Everett  understood  matters  of  this  kind 
aomewhat  differently,  when  he  argned 
the  Cuban  case,  in  his  recent  letter  to 
Lord  John  Rnssell,  and  that  he  under- 
stood them  rightly,  is  evident  from  the 
response  which  that  able  and  patriotic 
letter  meets  with  in  most  American 
hearts. 

If  such  a  pledge  was  really  made  by 
Mr.  Upshur,  let  it  be  abrogated  at  once ; 
if  neoe&^ary,  reasons  of  State  can  be 
found  to  justify  its  supersedure,  in  the 
sabsequent  history  of  California,  and 
there  is  surely  no  need  to  be  over  scru- 
pulous in  applying  them  to  such  nations 
as  England  and  France,  who  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  suffering  other  pledges  or 
treaties  however  solemn  or  national,  to 
be  obstacles  in  their  way,  when  they 
have  a  purpose  to  gain. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey,  in  words, 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  earnest  and 
yearning  desire  for  annexation,  that  ab- 
sorbs the  good  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  domiciled  at  the  Islands. 
Here,  they  are  of  the  intellectual  class, 
and  yet  are,  of  course,  secondary  and 
subordinate  to  the  aboriginal ;  and  they 
are  kept  down,  kept  back,  and  ^*  can't  go 
ahead,"  accordingly,  under  the  irksome 
and  rather  unusual  order  of  things. 

Withdraw  the  white  element  from  the 
government,. and  it  would  not  stand  a 
single  day ;  there  is  not  business  capaci- 
ty or  knowledge  in  the  native  mind, 
sufficient  to  transact  the  affairs  of  one 
solitary  ship,  much  less  to  administer 
the  judicial  and  other  relations  of  the 
community.    It  must  be  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  whites  here  are  placed 
..under  peculiar  temptation,  as  they  wield 
more  than  a  moiety  of  the  authority  of 
the  group,  to  seize  the  whole. 
]     Without  claiming  for  the  American 
>  residents  a  better  nature  than  the  oom- 
I  mon  one  of  their  countrymen,  it  must  be 
I  set  down  to  their  credit  that  they  have 
;  not  forced  matters,  but  have  borne  faith- 
•  fully  with  the  native  rule;   that  they 
I  have  been  willing  to  await  events,  and 
( tliat  they  prefer  the  Islands  should  be 


acquired  after  the  mode  usual  wiUi  their  \ 
own  government,  by  fair  treaty,  and  > 
purchase  at  a  9um  sufficient  to  satisfy  \ 
these  people  for  all  they  give  up..  | 

Had  British  subjects,  British  capital,  1 
British  interests,  lay  and  clerical,  been  1 
dominant  at   the    Islands,    instead    of    ! 
American,    the  .  primitive    sway   here  j 
would  have  been  extinguished  long  ago.   . 
Neither  that  unscrupulous  government,  .' 
nor  its  subjects,  would  have  been  con-  j 
tent  to  play  second  fiddle  to  Kamehameha  / 
III.,  up  to  this  late  period,  but  on  the  ' 
contrary,  we  should  have  had  him  set 
aside,  according  to  the  humane,  padfic, 
just  and  liberal  policy,  which  has  ever 
characterized  their  *^  annezati<ms  *^  of  ter- 
ritory, perhaps  after  the  very  latest  re- 
corded fashion,  in  India,  where  they  are  by 
no  means  novices  at  that  business.    Ifot 
that  little  matter  of  the  Burman  Em- 
pire, however,   the  subject  of  an  un- 
savory comparison,  in  Ifcr.  Everett's  let- 
ter before   mentioned — ^but   the   more 
recent  affair  of  Nagpore,  whereat  and 
wherein  the    British  functionaries  pe- 
remptorily prevented  tie  sovereign  from 
naming  his  successor  whilst  he  lived, 
and  at  his  death,  marched  in  an  army 
and  usurped  the   government   of  tho 
Country. 


THI  <iU18TI0N  OF  AITNIZATIOlf. 

The  nuurvelloua  rise  of  California  has^i 
had  its  due  influence  upon  the  Islands ' 
of  Hawaii,  its  nearest  neighbor  by  sea, 
and  events  here  have  been  precipitated 
to  a  climax  which  might  not  have  been , 
reached,  under  the  old  order  of  things,  \ 
for  a  century  to  come.  ' 

There  is  new  a  market  dose  at  hand, 
for  everything  the  Islands  can  produce,  / 
and  communication  with  the  Atlantioj 
coast  is  regular,  rapid,  and  comfortable.' 
This  facility  of  intercourse  has  greatl^ 
aided  emigration,  and  the  AmerioanV 
population  is  constantly  increasing  by  a| 
much  more  convenient  transit  than  I 
formerly  around  Cape  Horn. 

The  commerce  of  the  group  keeps 
pace  with  this  addition  to  its  inhabitants ; 
and  with  the  demand  for  its  produotioai, 
agriculture  has  made  a  fair  commence- 
ment, and  the  higher  mechanical  branch- 
es are  bdng  gradually  introduced. 

While  all  these  attributes  of  a  civiliz- 
ed community  are  thus  establishing  a 
foothold  in  Hawaii,  the  native  raoe,  now 
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reduced    to    70,000    soqIb,    k    verging 
towards  extinotion. 

The  governmeQt,  as  at  present  consti- 
tated,  subsists  by  a  very  precarious  te- 
nure, and  contains  within  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  weakness  and  of  its  dissolution. 
It  is  of  that  hybrid  nature,  wliich  can 
neither  perpetuate  itseU^  nor  enjoy  a 
healthy  existence.  Utterly  incapable,  of 
tJiemselves,  to  administer  role  over  a 
business  people,  the  king  has  associated 
£aroi>eana  an^  Americans  with  his  chie£s 
in  the  ministry,  and  the  Legislature  of 
the  kingdom  is  composed  of  similar  in- 
congruous materials.  SolidaHty  is  rath- 
er wanting  in  this  arrangement,  which 
presents  an  intricate  fMss  of  conflicting 
interests,  without  a  parallel  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

i  Twice  already  has  this  feeble  govern- 
j  ment  gone  down  under  the  coercion  of 
/  French  and  British  yesseb  of  war,  and 
recently,  the  ministry  has  been  shattered 
by  discontent  among  a  portion  of  the 
alien  residents  of  Honolulu.  This  un- 
certain condition  of  things  makes  the 
investment  of  capital  insecure,  and  re- 
tards the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  Islands.  Annexation  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  the  only  remedy  for  this  eviL 
Three  years  since,  when  harassed  by 
the  arbitrary  and  unjust  demands  of 
France,  an  offer  of  the  cession  of  the 
IsUnds  was  made  to  the  United  States, 
as  the  most  acceptable  means  of  relief 
from  exactions  so  odious,  and  so  humili- 
ating to  the  sovereignty  of  the  group. 
Not  counting  upon  a  refusal,  American 
flags  were  sent  to  each  Island,  to  be  run 
upy  at  the  last  emergency,  and  that  de- 
cisive act,  was  to  be  upheld  by  the  Oom- 
inissioner  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  guns  of  the  sloop  of  war  Yandalia. 
The  pretensions  of  France  were  with- 
drawn, to  remove  so  exciting  a  cause 
for  annexation^  and  have  not  since  been 
renewed.  But  the  offer  of  the  Islands, 
the  unprompted,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances, natural  act  of  the  king  and 
chiefs,  was  declined  at  Washington,  and 
that  opportunity  for  acquiring  them,  un- 
fortunately and  unwisely  lost. 

Writing  from  here,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  stigmatize  this  non-action  of  the  lata 
administration  as  a  great  error  in  a  na- 
tional point  of  view ;  for  taking  it  for 
granted  that  this  group  is  inevitably  des- 
tined to  be  added  to  the  United  States, 
what  good  or  sufficient  reason  can  be 
offered  for  r^ecting  it,  when  absolutely 
thrown  upon  the  country,  without  even 
the  necessity  of  asking  for  it  ? 


The  Natumdl  Intelligmcer  remarked, 
*'  that  we  should  have  a  war  with  France, 
and  that  a  military  force  would  be  re- 
quisite here  to  keep  the  people  in  order." 
A  war  with  Franco  for  such  a  cause  was 
a  matter  of  moonshine,  and  the  other 
contingency  equally  so;  for  the  docile 
natives  of  these  Islands  are  submissive 
and  orderly  under  a  very  mild  police. 

So  seldom  do  occasions  occur  for  ob- 
taining desired  territory,  unsolicited,  and 
upon  such  honorable  conditions,  that  we 
may  well  designate  the  neglect  in  this  in- 
stance, as  a  crime  not  to  be  readily  for- 
given. 

Meanwhile,  filibustering  has  reap- 
peared in  the  Pacific,  and  the  good  peo- 
ple here  have  as  wholesome  a  dread  of 
such  invaders,  as  beset  the  inhabitants 
of  the  maint  when  freebooting  Drake 
and  Anson  ravaged  their  coasts.  Dire 
rumors  of  such  visitors  hold  the  govern- 
ment uneasy,  and  put  it  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  attempting  to  drill  native 
soldiers  for  the  protection  of  the  Islands. 

The  sailors  of  the  whaling-fleet,  over 
10,000  strong,  are  a  somewhat  un- 
governable element  to  deal  with,  once  or 
twice  a  year,  and  are  the  occasion  of 
considerable  perplexity  to  the  authorities 
during  the  season  of  their  stay  in  port. 

Finally,  the  foreign  community  at 
Honolulu  and  elsewhere,  has  grown  so 
large,  that  it  has  also  become  restive  un- 
der the  native  yoke,  which,  incompetent 
aa  it  ia,  is  getting  rather  irksome  to  bear. 
And  as  all  the  business  of  the  Islands  is 
transacted  by  the  white  population,  and 
all  the  capital  in  the  group  introduced  by 
them,  it  is  neither  strange  in  the  world*8 
history,  nor  unnatural  in  the  course  of 
events,  that  those  of  the  Oaucasian  race, 
brought  hither  by  the  demands  of  com- 
merce, and  the  advantages  of  the  loci^ 
tion,  should  feel  adverse  to  the  continu- 
ance of  a  primitive  rule  over  them, 
which  however  indigenous  to  the  place, 
does  not  comprehend  their  wants,  can- 
not understand  or  appreciate  the  various 
interests  of  a  civilized  and  busy  people, 
and  19  incapable  of  protecting  either 
them  or  itself. 

Awake  to  tlus  feeling  among  the  for- 
eign residents,  and  conscious  of  their 
own  inability  to  check  it,  or  to  maintain 
their  present  ^uofi-independent  position 
much  longer ;  aware  of  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  their  people,  hopeless  of  per- 
petuating them,  and  not  ignorant  of  the 
melting  away  of  kindred  races  hereto- 
fore, in  the  same  fatal  contact  with  the 
whites,  the  king  and  chie&  are  agun  con- 
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Biderinf^  the  propriety  oi  making  terms 
with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  while  they  are  still  in  possession, 
and  able  to  complete  the  transfer. 

Having  once  undergone  the  mortifica- 
tion of  a  refusal,  the  inclination  of  these 
people  to  prefer  opening  snch  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States,  is  striking- 
ly manifest  in  their  taking  the  matter 
xtp  for  the  second  time.  Bnt  so  it  is ; 
rather  than  hold  on  to  the  shadow  of 
sovereignty,  and  thus  invite  filibusters 
to  his  shore?,  or  provoke  a  revolution  at 
home,  the  king  naturally  inclines  to  turn 
again  to  that  Government  which  has 
never  committed  an  aggression  against 
his  own,  and  whose  good  people  have 
hitherto  contributed  so  profusely  to  the 
welfare  of  his  native  race. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  it  would 
be  highly  becoming  in  tlie  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  relieve  the  king 
from  the  necessity  of  making  the  first 
proposal ;  for  having  once  repelled  his  ad- 
vances, it  is  throwing  an  unfair  burden 
upon  him,  to  await  his  action  as  matters 
stand  now.  That  which  he  has  to  part 
with',  cannot  be  yielded  up  without  some 
lingering  reluctance;  he  may  hesitate 
long  before  taking  again  the  final  step ; 
adverse  influences  are  actively  at  work 
to  prevent  his  taking  it  at  all,  but  never- 
theless, such  is  the  prevailing  feeling  at 
this  time,  that  if  the  Grovernment  of  the 
United  Stata<4  will  but  move  in  the  busi- 
ness, the  annexation  of  Hawaii  can  be 
accomplished. 

Of  the  advantages,  or  of  the  necessity 
of  the  possession  of  these  islands  by  the 
United  States,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
speak.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
present  policy,  which  is  opening  the 
'  ports  of  Japan,  laying  out  a  railroad 
across  the  Continent,  and  wisely  con- 
teniplating  the  future  value  of  American 
traffic  with  the  East,  will  not  be  so  for- 
getful as  to  overlook  the  important  posi- 
tion of  this  group,  which  is  precisely  in 
the  track  of  that  coming  trade,  and 
which  commands  the  outlets  of  Oregon 
and  California. 

Certain  journalists  remark,  "  that  the 
United  States  do  not  require  these  islands ; 
that  all  the  wants  of  tneir  commerce  in 
the  Pacific  will  be  gained  under  the  pre- 
sent neutral  rule ;  that  it  would  be  too 
expensive  to  hold  and  to  protect  such  & 
distant  possession,^*  &o.  &o.  &c. 

If  these  "  homekeeping  youth  "  were 
transported  hither,  they  would  view  this  , 
question    through    dinerent   spectacles. 
Every  newcomer  from  the  United  States 


becomes  an  annexationist^  on  finding 
himself  so  surrounded  by  American  in- 
fluences, that  be  feels  as  if  he  were 
already  within  an  inchoate  portion  of 
his  great  Republic. 

It  is  apparent  enough  to  observers 
here,  that  the  present  neutral  rule  can- 
not be  maintained  much  longer,  and  that 
if  it  be  not  speedily  transferred  by  qniet 
negotiation  to  the  United  States,  it  will 
end  in  a  catastrophe  or  pass  into  the 
keeping  of  England  or  of  France.  Now, 
the  evil  of  foreign  powers  having  oatly- 
ing  strongholds  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
borders,  has  been  made  so  manifest  that 
the  wisdom  of  preventing  its  ffrateth 
here  cannot  be  questioned.  England, 
holding  the  Bermudas,  has  a  summer 
depot  for  her  forces,  naval  and  military, 
within  striking  distance  of  all  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  the  first 
move  of  the  latter,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  Britain,  should  be  to  dislodge 
her  from  that  position  and  from  Canada. 
Jamaica  in  her  hands,  and  Cuba  in  those 
of  Spain,  are  familiar  instances  of  the 
inconvenience  of  such  neighbors,  at  all 
times,  to  say  the  least. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  x>ertinent  to 
say  that  the  most  energetic  and  per- 
severing opposition  to  the  measure  of 
annexation  has  been  made,  and  is  still 
nrged,  by  the  representatives  of  England 
and  France.  The  king  is  assured  that 
he  shall  have  the  protection  of  their  ' 
vessels  of  war— although  it  might  be 
supposed,  that  the  samples  he  has  tdready 
had  of  their  kind  offices  would  soflSoe 
him  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life — ^the 
people  are  absurdly  told  they  will  be 
made  slaves  of,  and  the  bare  contempla- 
tion of  the  matter  is  designated,  in  a 
formal  protest,  as  a  most  ^^  extraordinary 
proceeding,  contrary  to  existing  treaties, 
exceeding  the  powers  of  the  king,  and 
not  to  be  countenanced  by  the  govern- 
ments of  those  two  nations." 

An  edifying  state  of  things,  truly. 
England  annexes  New  Zealand  by  a 
fraud  upon  its  chiefs  and  people,  who 
resent  the  usurpation  by  a  brave,  bnt 
fruitless  appeal  to  arms.  France  seizes 
'  upon  Tahiti  and  tiie  Marquesas,  and  sub- 
dues the  resisting  natives  in  the  field. 
Neither  nation,  saying  as  much  as,  ^^  by 
your  leave,^'  to  the  United  States,  whose 
important  whaling  interests,  at  either 
place,  have  suffered  accordingly.  But 
when  it  is  thought  that  the  United  States 
may  be  willing  to  acquire  Hawaii  by 
treaty  and  purchase  ^  Hawaii,  in  whose 
ports  there  torived  last  y^ar — 
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— ^Hawaii^  where  other  American  in- 
terests are  as  paramonnt  as  this  single 
one  of  her  shipping,  there  the  selfish, 
the  illiberal,  the  dog-in-the-manger  ire 
of  Bull  is  aroused,  and  he  blindly  utters 
what  common-sense  and  a  decent  regard 
for  the  comity  of  a  friendly  nation  must 
alike  condemn.  Very  convenient,  in- 
deed, for  British  purposes,  is  such  an 
obliviousness  to  the  beam  in  British 
eyes;  such  an  acute  perception  of  the 
mote  in  the  keen  optics  of  Jonathan; 
but  the  latter  has  recently  shown  an 
impatient  spirit  at  these  jemous  attempts 
to  hamper  his  expansion,  and  at  the 
hypercritical  presumption  of  reading  him 
moral  lectures  on  the  laws  of  nations,  on 
the  part  of  British  functionaries,  so  that, 
should  this  ^^  extraordinary''^  consular 
protest  by  anticipation,*  have  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  British  government, 
it  is  most  likely  the  government  of  the 
United  States  will  signify  its  intentions, 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  £verett's  letter 
to  Lord  John  Russell. 

As  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  these 
islands,  they  would,  in  a  very  few  years, 
not  only  support  themselves,  but  yield  a 
surplus  into  the  treasury,  and  at  the  out- 
set would  furnish  quite  a  respectable 
revenue  from  the  customs.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  every  new  territory  that 
is  added  to  the  Union. 

But  there  is  another  view  to  take  of 
this  subject.  Europe  is  at  present  on 
the  eve  of  a  war,  in  which  the  United 
States  may  be  involved  at  any  moment. 
Should  this  contingency  occur,  matters 
would  have  to  be  managed  on  a  more 
enterprising  scale,  to  command  success, 
than  was  the  case  in  1812.  Since  that, 
Americans  have  boasted  largely  of  their 
military  spirit,  of  the  increase  of  their 
commerce,  and  of  the  extent  of  their 
maritime  resources;  and  the  temper  of 
this  generation  will  scarcely  brook  a 
blockade  of  their  shore,  as  complete  as 
that  during  the  last  war  with  England, 


or  be  content  with  attempts  to  repel 
invasion. 

Why  then,  is  it  not  the  wisest,  as  well 
as  the  most  economical  plan,  to  secure, 
populate,  and  fortify  vi  time  of  peace, 
such  outposts  as  can  be  readily  obtained, 
from  whence,  otherwise,  invading  armies 
and  blockading  squadrons  will  sally  upon 
the  coasts,  rather  than  await  the  neces- 
sity for  taking  them,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  by  an  expenditure  of  life  as  well 
as  of  dollars  f  Or,  must  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  because,  forsooth, 
it  is  a  Republic,  for  ever  neglect  such 
sensible  and  legitimate  means  of  defence, 
and  supinely  permit  other  powers. to 
encircle  it  with  a  chain  of  fortified  posts 
on  the  north,  south,  east  and  west? 

But  should  the  United  States  fortn-f 
nately  avoid  hostilities,  they  must  by: 
their  navy  pneserve  the  neutrality  of  the ' 
seas,  and  th^  must  protect  their  carry-  1 
ing  trade.    To  do  this,  in  this  ocean, 
they  must  possess  the  key  of  the  North 
Pacific,    the    Hawaiian    Islands.     And  ' 
here,  it  may  be  interesting  to  remark, 
that   independent   of  merchant   ships, 
during  the  months  of  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December  last,  284  American    i 
whaling  ships  anchored  in  the  single  port  / 
'of  Honolulu,  valued,  with  their  oil,  at  I 
$16,000,000.   This  unprotected  harbor  is   1 
at  the  mercy  of  any  hostile  vessel  of    .' 
war,  from  the  want  of  a  fort  and  garri- 
son,   which   this    government    cannot 
supply. 

There  are,  however,  other  Interests, 
past  and  present,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
future,  which  incline  towards  annexation 
to  the  United  States.  The^ residence  here 
of  the  American  mission  for  a  generation ; 
the  commerce  and  business  of  the  Islands 
in  all  time  past,  as  well  as  now,  almost 
entirely  in  American  hands ;  the  capital 
invested  in  the  group  mainly  American; 
the  majority  of  the  white  population 
Americans ;  the  laws,  courts,  schools  and 
churches  generally  framed  by  Americans, 
after  American  models,  have  each  and  all 
in  their  way  contributed  to  form  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  as  American  also.  So  that 
there  is  no  want  of  homeg^neity  in  this 
community,  which  will  as  readily  assi- 
milate with  the  customs  and  with  the 


•  The  London  Qnarterly  Review  for  January,  1864,  calls  Mr.  SeTerance*s  reply  to  this  protest  **  astranfe 
homily  in  CaTor  of  annexation  by  the  American  Consul^"  without  an  allusion  to  the  protest  which  produced 
fbe  reply.  This  protest  was  as  weak  as  it  was  uncalled  for,  and  proposed  to  '*  bind  the  king  and  the  United 
States  by  a  treaty  to  which  neither  of  them  were  parties."  Mr.  C<nnfni$9ion&r  Severance,  in  his  able  and 
temperate  answer  effectoally,  demolished  this  "  extraordinary  "  proposition,  as  well  as  the  other  ontenable 
points  of  the  British  and  French  conmUar  document. 

The  writer  in  the  Quarterly,  wIUi  true  British  pri^udlce  and  pertinaoity,  adheres  to  the  exploded  ortho- 
graphy of  Captain  Cook,  and  prints  "  WoaAoo"  instead  of  Oahu^in  utter  disregard  of  the  proper  Bawayan 
nomenclatnre,  of  which  he  had  examples  enough  before  him  when  he  wrote. 
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iiMtitationa  of  the  United  States,  aa  that 
of  any  territory  (dready  within  the 
"^ion. 

In  relation  to  one  inoiportant  question 
of  the  day,  it  may  he  remarked,  that  the 
laboring  class  at  these  Islands  will,  for 
Uie  fatnre,  be  drawn  from  Ohina.  The 
third  cargo  of  coolies  is  now  on  its  way 
here,  to  supply  the  present  demand  for 
labor,  and  they  can  be  procured  so  rear 
dily,  in  such  numbered  and  at  so  cheap  a 
rate,  that  no  one  will  think  of  looking 
dsewhere  for  ^^help^  Extremes  meet, 
and  strangely  enough,  events  have  at 
last  brought  together  the  oldest  and  the 
newest  people  under  the  sun. 

In  condnsion,  it  may  be  meDtioned, 


that  there  is  one  sort  of  people  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  this  matter  of  annexation. 
Everybody  bom  with  a  constitution  too 
delicate  for  a  northern  dime,  all  those 
predisposed  to  pulmonary  disease,  and 
such  as  are  already  in  its  early  stages, 
should  hail  with  delight  the  aeqaisiticm 
of  a  healthy  tropical  region  to  which  they 
can  remove  with  their  household  gods, 
and  enjoy  existenoe  with  comparative 
immunity  from  that  dreadful  scourge  of 
the  North,— consumption.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  the  paternal  care  of  the  govern- 
ment <^  the  United  States  should  provide 
such  a  home,  for  the  relief  of  this  inter- 
esting porUon  of  its  dtizens. 


WHITE    LILT. 


TMPEBIAL  flower!  fh>m  out  thy  silver  dialice, 
■L    Blending  thdr  sweetness  with  thy  soft  perfume, 
Come  thronging  memories  of  a  columned  palaoe 
Decked  for  a  festal  train  one  night  ia  June. 

Thou,  above  all,  didst  mock  the  lofty  cdling 
With  thy  rich  breath  and  white  regality, 

Thy  curling  lip  and  dazzling  depth  revealing 
A  sweet  disdain  that  aught  should  rival  &ee. 

But  there  did  rival  thee  most  lovely  &oes, 
And  graceful  forms  as  queenly  as  thine  own, 

And  lustrous  eyes  whose  manifold  mute  graces 
Entranced  the  worshippers  they  shone  upon. 

And  there  was  one  whose  neck  did  rise  as  whitoly 
From  its  thin  screen,  as  thine  among  its  leaves; 

Her  silken  ringlets  kissed  its  arching  lightly, 
As  thy  pale  brow  the  wooing  wind  receives. 

Flowers  of  dl  hues  around  were  breathing,  blushing, 
AH  gracious  odors  filled  the  floating  dr. 

But  nought  could  rivd  the  tumultuous  flushing 
That  lit  her  cheek  impearled  beneath  her  hdr. 


Because  that  hig)i-bom  and  pure-hearted  mdden 
Thenceforth  would  grace  her  maiden  home  no  more, 

So  drooped  the  silken  fringes,  heavy  laden, 
Of  her  blue  eyes  that  shone  like  gems  before. 


18M.]  White  Lily.  i4tl^ 

The  was  my  father's  firat  and  fairest  daughter, 

Whose  gentle  hand  bestowed  as  true  a  heart ; 
With  what  sweet  pride  his  kindling  glanoes  sooght  her 

Thus  with  her  lover  standing  there  apart! 

The  priest  said,  "  Ye  are  one,"  and  with  a  blessing 

Warm  on  his  heart  and  lips,  the  father  pressed 
Through  the  close  throng,  bat  might  not  stay  caressing 

The  dear  form  folded  to  his  throbbing  breast. 

For  up  pame  then  each  little  timid  sister 

Doing  shy  homage  to  her  bridal  grace, 
And  as  they  stood  on  tip  of  toe  and  Idssed  her, 

They  thought  she  had  a  wondrous  lovely  £EU>e. 

Whether  it  was  the  veil's  voluptuous  trailing. 
Or  the  soft  pearls  bewildering  their  young  eyes, 

Or  that  the  tint  upon  her  cheek  was  paling 
like  the  last  flush  upon  the  western  skies, 

I  know  not — ^but  they  turned  away  as  mutely, 

From  her  white  form,  as  it  had  been  a  shnnei 
And  as  her  voice  fell  fairy-like  and  flutely, 

Ful}  many  thought  her  beauty  half  divine. 

I  see  it  all  as  through  a  length^ied  vista. 

The  cloud-like  drapery,  the  gem-like  eyes, 
The  bridal  group  around  my  peerless  sister, 

Graceful  uprising  as  white  lilies  rise. 

But  years  have  passed  since  that  auspicious  wedding, 

8inoe  those  triumphant  robes  were  laid  aside. 
And  Time,  from  his  swift  pinions,  has  been  shedding 

His  blight — and  bles^n^^^-on.  the  fair  young  bride. 

They  tell  me  she  hath  lost  the  starry  beaming 

That,  in  her  girlhood,  kindled  in  her  eyes, 
But  that  she  looketh  like  a  spirit  dreaming, 

A-weary  from  her  heaven- wrought  ecstades. 

They  say  she  is  a  calm  and  chastened  creature 

As  ever  bent  the  knee  in  prayer  at  even,     ^ 
A  Ohrist-like  patience  touching  every  feature  , 

Into  a  soft  sinodlitude  of  heaven. 

Then  by  these  signs  I  fear  she  may  be  taken 

From  Earth  before  I  see  her  fiftoe  again. 
That  we  shall  never  meet  till  both  awaken 

Where  souls  are  purified  from  m  and  paiA. 

He,  from  whose  lips  first  fell  the  bridal  blessing, 

Has  gone  before  her  to  their  native  skies, 
In  the  Redeemer's  love  sweet  rest  poflsesdng, 

Sunned  ija  the  calm  effulgence  of  his  eyes. 

Who  next  shall  go  ?  I  often  muse  and  pond^ , 
And  wish  so  earnestly  it  might  be  I ; 
J  But  then  I  know  I  live  and  labor  under 

Too  much,  for  heaven,  of  earth^s  infirmity. 
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Let  me  at  present  be  content  with  knowing 
The  blessed  hour  will  come  when  I  shall  die, 

And  meanwhile  prove  my  love  to  God,  by  showing 
How,  for  His  sake,  I  can  live  patiently.       ' 

And  if  I  might  bnt  gather  to  his  glory 

Some  wayward  wanderer  bronght  within  my  sphere, 
If  I  could  rehearse  my  Saviour's  story 

That  both  should  at  his  throne,  redeemed  appear. 

Oh !  would  J  t  not  be  bliss  enough  in  dying        • 
To  know  that  thus  I  bad  not  lived  in  vain? 

Should  I  not  hear  a  voice  in  heaven  replying, 
As  wide  I  wafted  my  enraptured  strain  ? 

And  our  full  robes,  O  Lily  1  should  be  whiter 
Than  gleams  the  silver  of  thy  burnished  cup. 

Our  radiant  brows  with  God's  impress  be  brighter, 
And  with  a  loftier  grace  be  lifted  up. 

Till  then,  White  Lily  1  be  to  me  an  earnest 
Of  those  resplendent  robes  to  array  us  given, 

And  even,  as  tbou  fadest  and  returnest^ 
Kemind  me  of  my  holy  home  in  heaven. 


A  BAG  OF  WIND. 
«*  I  pray  you  gire  her  air  I*«— P<0r<o2M. 


DID  you,  in  your  travels,  gentle  reader, 
affect  the  subterranean  ?  Have  you, 
on  a  warm,  clear  spring  day  at  Rome, 
threaded  the  catacombs  f  or  left  the  sun- 
shine of  Egypt  to  creep  into  a  tomb  that 
antedates  the  Pharaohs?  If  not,  yon 
have  doubtless  seen  a  mouse  die  in  an 
exljausted  receiver,  or  known  the  stifling 
air  of  an  American  steamboat  cabin,  and, 
in  the  latter  case,  experienced  the  delight 
of  emerging  from  that  suflRocating  crypt 
into  the  aefial  sphere  which  is  man's  na- 
tural element.  Then  have  you  breathed 
from  the  heart  a  blessing  on  air,  and  in- 
haled it  awhile  with  conscious  gratitude. 
Let  the  memory  of  that  transient  appre- 
ciation incline  thee  to  air  thy  thoughts 
with  me  on  this  theme,  and  acknowledge 
that  "a  bag  of  wind"  is,  after  all,  not 
80  despicable  a  thing  as  the  world  ima- 
gines. 

This  circumambient  element  is  the 
instant  need  of  vitaUty ;  but  science  has 
failed  to  penetrate  its  most  subtle  rela- 
tions. The  first  consideration  to  the 
philosophic  mind  in  its  choice  of  an 
abode,  is  the  quality. of  the  atmosphere ; 
no  beauty  of  scenery  or  idea  of  oonve^ 


nience  should  weigh  a  moment  agunst 
the  least  detrimental  influence  of  the  lur. 
I  remember  the  phrase  of  an  asthmatic 
traveller  in  his  letter  home  after  reach- 
ing Buenos  Ayres : — "  I  breathe  for  the 
first  time  1"  Consider  the  luxnry  of  such 
an  experience  I  In  no  one  physical 
agency  is  the  secret  of  individual  health 
so  involved.  Of  all  afiSnities  between 
man  and  the  universe,  this  is  the  most  es- 
sential. What  we  inhale  acts  on  the 
blood  and  thence  on  tlie  brain  and  nerv- 
ous system.  Once  realized,  this  single 
fact  makes  paramount  our  estimate  of 
air  in  hygiene :  and  yet  it  is,  of  all  other 
resources  of  the  vital  economy,  that  in 
regard  to  which  there  is  the  most,  fre- 
quent compromise.  Americans  complain 
of  illness  in  winter,  and  have  the  greatest 
appreciation  of  summer  and  of  travel  as 
the  means  of  recuperation ;  it  is  not  any 
mysterious  benefit  derived  from  the  sea- 
son or  locomotion,  but  the  sanative  effect 
of  exposure  to  the  air,  that  is  thus  fraught 
with  healing.  The  bloom  on  English 
cheeks,  the  compass  of  Italian  voices,  the 
animal  spirits  of  southern  peasantry,  aro 
chiefly  derivable  from  out-of-door  life. 
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Abundant  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  Inngs 
is  tbe  grand  desideratum  of  civilized  life; 
ventilation  has  become  a  mission  of  phi- 
lanthropy. 

Becall  the  different  sensations  from 
air  charged  with  yapor  and  with  frost, 
with  saline  and  inland  exhalations,  with 
the  odorous  balm  of  a  summer  noontide 
and  the  dewy  breath  of  evening ;  what 
refreshment  like  the  breeze  that  springs 
up  after  dead  heats?  and  how  instantly 
unnerved  is  the  frame  swathed  in  the 
hot  mist  of  a  southern  calm  I  "  Air  put 
in  motion"  is  the  brief  definition  of  the 
wind  in  lexicographies ;  but  what  a  con- 
trast in  quality  according  to  its  direction ; 
from  the  east  it  brings  collapse,  from 
the  west  expansion ;  when  north,  it  ex- 
hilarates, and  in  the  opposite  quarter, 
melts;  greets  us  with  the  tender  saluta- 
tion of  a  lover,  or  assails  us  like  the 
angry  encounter  of  an  enemy :  at  one 
time  fearful  and  at  another  a  delight. 
Nature  is  mute  or  full  of  voices  as  the 
wind  listetb ;  how  gracefully  it  curls  the 
waves  and  bends  the  forest,  dallies  with 
the  flower,  and,  in  slow  gyrations,  wafts 
the  crimson  leaf  of  autumn  from  its  bare 
summer  eyrie  to  the  earth.  There  is  no 
poetry  of  motion  so  beautiful  as  the 
swaying  of  a  field  of  ripe  grain  in  the 
breeze,  no  music  more  solemn  than  the 
sound  of  the  wind  among  the  pines,  no 
touch  BO  captivating  as  the  play  of  the 
zephyrs  over  a  child^s  golden  hair:  it 
breaks  water  into  diamonds,  makes  the 
amber  clouds  sweep  into  fleecy  piles, 
and  litts  the  downy  seed  into  space. 

Whoever  would  realize  the  varied  and 
gentle  blessings  of  the  "evening  wind" 
in  summer,  should  ponder  Bryant's  me- 
lodious tribute;  and  to  catch  the  very 
sensation  of  a  calm  at  sea,  it  is  enough 
to  read  Coleridge's  "  Ancient  Mariner." 
To  a  sensitive  frame,  tbe  luxury  of  our 
climate,  whose  alternations  exceed  all 
others  in  quickness,  is  the  shifting  of  the 
wind  from  east  to  southwest ;  it  is  like  go- 
ing from  the  society  of  prudes  and  pedants 
into  that  of  a  warm-hearted  maiden  or 
cordial  friend.  Yet  these  changes  in 
the  air  are  most  convenient  themes  to 
open  a  colloquy  or  furnish  an  excuse. 
I  remember  a  famous  singer  of  rare  vocal 
powers,  but  no  habits  of  study,  who, 
when  ignorant  of  his  part,  used  to  a-hem 
gravely,  and  decline  vocalizing,  with  tbe 
phrase,  "  e'  equalchecosa  nel  atmos/eray 
Bounds  produced  by  wind  are  the  most 
suggestive  in  nature ;  the  flap  of  a  sail, 
the  wail  of  the  night-breeze  over  a  ruin, 
the  rustle  of  a  maize  field,  the  clatter  of 


dry  reeds  in  autumn,  and  the  shrill  pip- 
ing of  wintry  gusts — "  touch  the  electric 
chain"  of  memory  and  imagination  to 
pensive  or  hopeful  musings.  Aerial  per- 
spective is  cited  by  Berkeley  in  his  argu- 
ment for  the  non-existence  of  matter,  as 
a  proof  of  how  much  the  mind  has  to  do 
with  vision.  The  faces  of  men  betoken 
their  acquaintance  with  the  winds;  in 
the  brow  and  cheek  of  hardy  mariners, 
we  almost  see  the  rough  handling  of 
northwesters ;  dwellers  by  the  sea  have 
a  wholesome  ruddiness;  the  southern 
breeze  stamps  its  olive  on  the  fairest, 
and  clear  pearly  skins  abound  in  humid 
atmospheres.  I  knew  an  old  gentleman 
who  made  a  hobby  of  the  air ;  he  stuck 
vanes  all  over  his  barn-roofs,  windmills 
on  his  gato-posts,  and  wind-sails  above 
his  scuttles,  cut  a  window  wherever 
there  was  room  for  it,  and  every  night 
banished  his  household  to  the  kitchen, 
flung  open  all  the  casements,  stripped  to 
the  buff,  and  ran  through  every  room  in 
the  house,  to  enjoy  his  air-bath.  He 
was,  indeed,  what  honest  Will  calls  "  a 
dedicated  beggar  to  the  air,"  and,  not 
from  pride,  but  for  hygiene,  would 
suffer  no  one  to  come  "  between  the 
wind  and  his  nobility."  The  most  re- 
markable interior  air  for  evenness  of 
temperature  and  agreeable  warmth,  is 
that  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Bome ;  and 
the  most  perverse  taste  in  air  was  that 
of  an  old  Boston  merchant,  who  used  to 
go  regularly  to  the  end  of  Long  Wharf, 
unbutton  his  vest  and  open  his  mouth, 
to  get  what  he  called  "  a  belly  full  of 
east  wind." 

The  invisibility  of  air  is  one  of  its 
greatest  charms ;  its  effects  alone  reveal 
it  to  the  senses ;  hence  their  sublimity 
and  grace ;  tbe  gale  that  shrieks  among 
the  rigging  of  a  storm-tossed  vessel,  and 
the  zephyr  that  steals  low  notes  of  me- 
lody from  an  Eolian  harp,  the  breeze 
that  stirs  leaves,  and  the  tornado  that 
hurls  down  temples,  move  alike  on 
wings  no  eye  can  behold.  This  is  the 
mystery  which  superstition  translated 
into  voices,  and  which  sounds,  with 
lyrical  sweetness,  in  the  poet's  ear.  At 
times  the  coy  touch  of  the  air  seems  to 
woo  us;  and,  when  encountered  after 
long  deprivation,  it  is  like  the  breath  of 
maternaJ  nature.  After  a  night-ride  in 
Switzerland,  cooped  up  in  a  Diligence^ 
what  a  sudden  animation  thrills  the 
frame  as  the  exhausted  lungs  drink  in 
their  flrst  draught  of  mountain  air!  when 
becalmed  at  sea,  how  the  languid  nerves 
respond  to  the  low  whisper  of  the  new- 
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bom  wiad  I  when  dense  oloads  lower  on 
an  Aognst  noon,  and  the  electric  flash 
breaks  through  to  herald  the  shower,  a 
universal  stir  of  freshness  comes  with  the 
riaiog  blast.  The  sirocco,  the  monsoon, 
and  the  hurricane,  are  so  many  pheno- 
mena of  the  air,  wherein  stagnation,  con- 
sistency and  tumult  analogous  to  those 
of  human  moods  and  passions,  assert 
dominion  in  an  element  the  most  power- 
-  ful  and  the  most  capricious  in  nature. 

There  is  more  of  individual  character 
and  destiny  to  be  ascribed  to  air  than 
the  superficial  observer  imagineii.  Be- 
tween the  climates  of  Naples  and  New 
England  is  an  atmospheric  diversity 
which  explains,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
aptagonistio  spheres  of  Puritan  and  lasb- 
zarone.  The  man  who,  environed  by  tro* 
pical  heats,  would  expend  his  powers  in 
vague  dreams,  braced  by  the  gales  of  the 
northern  Atlantic,  abounds  in  practical 
efficiency  of  intellect.  We  are  recon- 
ciled to  things  in  the  West  Indies  and 
8onth  America  which  we  could  never 
endure  in  Wales.  It  is  a  qnestion,  there- 
fore, in  the  last  analysis,  of  immense  per^ 
sonal  interest,  what  air  we  breathe; 
those  unconscious  inhalations,  and  that 
invisible  pressure  are  momently  giving  to 
the  organization  its  temper;  the  sensey9 
«re  quickened  or  subdued,  the  brain  ex- 
cited or  depressed,  the  heart  expanded 
or  stilled,  according  as  the  element  which 
feeds  our  life  is  pure  or  corrupt,  dead  or 
alive,  invigorating  or  oppressive.  ^^  The 
air  agrees  with  me  " — simple  words,  but 
fraught  with  meaning ;  the  physique  is 
then  at  home ;  and  the  first  grand  require- 
ment of  health  satisfied^ 

The  metaphorical  use  of  a  word  that 
defines  a  natural  object  or  element,  is  a 
kind  of  instinctive  recognition  of  its  use. 
Thus,  by  the  term  air,  applied  to  a  person 
or  place,  we  indicate  their  generic  ex- 
pression or  natural  language.  In  art  and 
characterization,  the  ultimate  and  entire 
effect  is  thus  designated,  the  most  deli- 
cate impression  reveale(i.  The  air  of 
!Uiolii^  Angelo's  Brutus  is  stern,  that  of 
B^>haers  Madonnas  meek,  and  in  sod* 
ety  we  speak  of  a  fashionable,  a  modest 
and  a  conceited  lar ;  after  we  have  ex- 
hausted the  details  whereby  the  graceful 
vivacity  of  a  woman  U  decribed,  we  call 
her  Monair  ;  and,  with  one  phrase,  ex- 
press our  sense  of  a  loveable  beauty,  by 
declaring  she  has  an  angelic  air;  such 
expressions  suggest  a  philosophic  truth ; 
life,  manners,  and  character  have  their 
atmosphere — they  radiate  a  certain  in- 
fluence, attractive  or  the  reverse,  sympii^ 


thetic  or  self-absorbed,  and  in  thia  lies  the 
true  aeoret  of  the  impressions  we  receive 
from  them.  Swendenborg  has  based  up- 
on it  his  doctrine  of  spheres ;  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  magnetisiy  is  ita  phy- 
sical demonstration.  There  is  evolved  from 
every  human  being  a  spiritual  effluenoa 
which,  to  keen  discernment,  is  foreshad- 
owed by  manner,  movement,  and  the 
unconscious  aspect  of  face  and  figure, — 
in  short,  by  the  combined  expression  of 
all  these — which  constitutes  what  we 
call  their  air;  it  is  the  most  reliable 
token  of  disposition,  always  seized  by  the 
portrait  painter  of  genius,  as  the  true 
type  of  individuaUty :  whether  martial, 
sinister,  convivial,  abstract,  or  senti- 
ment^. The  very  posture  of  Sterne^s 
head  is  humorous,  and  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
dogmatical ;  Uiere  is  fantasy  in  the  mere 
shape  of  Shelley^a  face,  and  satire  in  the 
outline  of  Voltaire^s ;  sentiment  moulds 
the  lips  of  Petrarch,  and  will  makes  grim 
and  severe  the  profile  of  Dante.  In  all 
marked  characters,  whether  dramatic  or 
portrayed,  this  immediate  and  subtle  ex- 
preauon,  this  evanescent  yet  character- 
istic result  of  features,  form,  and  attitade 
— this  air,  is  what  catches  the  eye,  at- 
tracts the  mind,  and  lingers  in  the  me- 
mory. It  is  the  vital  trait,  the  real  key 
to  personality — and,  like  the  atmosphere 
we  breathe,  the  habitual  element  and 
tone  which  forms  the  normal  Ufe  of  man. 
Its  suggestions  rarely  mislead,  yet  beln^ 
felt  rather  than  seen,  only  serndtive  or^pa- 
nizations  adequately  interpret  them* 
There  are  social  as  well  as  natural  atmos- 
pheres by  which  we  are  sheered  or  jkal- 
sied ;  and  genialitv  is  the  needful  quidity 
in  both.  How  silence  broods  over  the 
earnest  man  when  surrounded  by  the 
frivolous  or  the  conventional  i  and  ho w 
vi^ity  chirps  and  flutters  amons  fops 
and  coquettes !  Great  emotion  and  hi^h 
thoughts  fiide  in  the  artificial  breath  of 
what  is  called  society  as  certainly  as 
health  declines  in  close  rooms  and  amid 
noxious  exhalations. 

Forty-five  miles  is  this  aerial  sea  kno  w^u 
to  extend  in  height,  and  fifteen  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  is  its  ascertained 
weight.  The  idea,  not  long  sinoe,  oc- 
curred to  a  French  gardener,  that  the 
development  of  the  more  deUoate  blos- 
soms is  crisentially  modified  by  such  at- 
mospheric pressure;  accordingly,  he 
tried  the  experiment  of  attaching  pota 
of  violets  to  little  balloons,  and  securing 
them^by  long  cords  to  the  earth,  send- 
ing them  to  bloom  far  up  amid  the  fields 
of  ether;    the  violets  thus  expanding 
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in  the  upper  air,  prored  of  incredible 


There  is  no  exhilaratinff  draaght  like 
the  air  highly  oxygenated;  the  spirita, 
like  flame,  glow,  intensify,  and  expand 
in  its  embrace.  When  freighted  witk 
deadly  gas,  the  air  settles  in  caves ;  wit- 
ness the  tribe  of  attenuated  dogs  who 
nndei^,  for  the  amusement  of  yisitora, 
the  ordeal  of  the  Grotto  del  Can&^  near 
Naples ;  and  the  fatal  gas  lakes  of  Java. 
But,  when  impregnated  with  nitre,  as  in 
the  mammoth  cave,  of  Kentucky,  the 
air  of  a  subterranean  chamber  is  most 
refreshing  and  sanative.  Who  has  not 
felt  the  oppressive  influence  of  exube- 
rant vegetation  ?  Like  myriads  of  little 
beings,  the  leaves  inhale  the  carbonic 
add  of  the  atmosphere;  and,  by  a  be- 
nign provision  of  nature,  the  air  is  con- 
stantly washed  of  its  innumerable  foreign 
deposits  by  showers;  and  purifled  by 
lightning  and  frost.  The  poets  have 
expatiated  in  its  vast  domain,  and  glori- 
fied its  wondrous  ministry.  The  adjec- 
tives of  Shakespeare  applied  to  it  would 
form  a  scientinc  nomenclature  of  its 
qualitias  and  functions.  He  speaks  of 
its  "sightless  couriers,*'  its  ^^most  excel- 
lent canopy;''  he  calls  it  invulnerable, 
eharming,  pendulous,  wanton,  bleak, 
vast  and  wandering,  intrenchant,  muti- 
nous, solemn,  empty — and  a  ^*  chartered 
libertine;"  ^>it  is  an  eager  and  a  nip- 
ping air,"  says  the  ghost-expeotan\ 
watcher  on  the  ramparts  of  Elsinore; 
^the  air  nimbly  and  sweetly  recom- 
mends itself  unto  onr  gentle  senses" 
— ^nrarmur  Macbeth's  unsuspicious  visi- 
tors ;  of  the  poet,  it  is  said,  he  gives  to 
airy  nothing  '^a  local  habitation  and  a 
name;"  and  we  are  invoked  not  "to 
tmsttbe  air  with  secrets;"  "I  am  fire 
and  air,"  declares  the  dying  Oleopatra ; 
^^ trifles  light  as  air,"  says  lago,  "are, 
to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong;" 
violets  "  take  the  winds  of  March  with 
beauty,"  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale;"  "blow 
me  about  in  winds,"  exclaims  remorse- 
ful Othello.  Deserted  age  appeals  to 
them  in  fury,  and  tender  Iovb  will  not 
let  them  visit  her  cheek  "  too  roughly ;" 
and,  with  equal  poetry  and  truth,  float 
— Ariel,  and  the  airy  dagger — through 
the  bard  of  Nature's  immortal  realm. 
It  is  the  element  of  infinite  possibili- 
ties, where  the  fiiture  triumphs  of  sci- 
ence are  destined  to  be  achieved.  In- 
trepid nronauts  have  already  tracked 
the  fields  of  amplest  ether;  to  "hang 
an  atom  in  the  vaulted  skv,"  is  no  longer 
a  miracle ;  and  Peter  Wilkins  "  Flying 


Women  "  may  yet  prove  no  flight  of 
fancy.  At  this  moment,  the  grand  de- 
sideratum which  science  and  mechanical 
skill  most  aim  to  realize,  is  a  machine 
for  navigating  the  air. 

What  manvels  of  sound  and  scent  air 
holds  in  solution ;  of  all  the  cdement^  it 
is  the  most  spiritual ;  its  currents  seem 
guided  by  conscious  will,  its  freight 
selected  and  upborne  from  instinctive 
affinities.  With  what  a  dying  fall  or 
rush  of  triumph  it  bears  the  strains  of 
music;  they  greet  us  on  its  restiess 
wings  with  cheer  and  benediction ;  who 
that  has  heard  bugle  notes  echo  firom  the 
shores  of  Lake  George,  listened  in  the 
interludes  of  sleep,  to  the  distant  serenade 
in  Italy,  or  felt  the  plaintive  tones  of  a 
cadenza  thrill  the  verdant  gloom  and 
solitude  of  a  garden,  and  not  blessed  the 
mission  of  the  air  ?  Ask  the  homeward 
traveller  when  he  flrst  catches  the  odor 
of  the  magnolia  whose  blossoms  gleam 
amid  the  foliage  of  his  plantation,  the 
invalid  whose  lungs  inhale  the  balsamic 
exhalations  of  the  pines,  the  desert  cara- 
van when  spicy  odors  announce  the 
goal  of  its  pilgrimage,  the  northern  poet 
who  knows  spring's  tardy  advent  by  the 
perfume  of  orchard  bloom,  how  grate^ 
fnl  to  their  consciousness  is  the  myste- 
rious vehicle  that  so  blandly  heralds  to 
senses  and  soul,  refreshment  and  luxury  I 
It  is  odorous  air  that  most  keenly  excites 
association ;  violets  breathe  of  the  sweet 
south,  the  delicate  aroma  of  the  broom 
charms  the  lonely  wayfarer  in  Sicily, 
sandal-wood  hints  of  oriental  delight ; 
in  Borne  the  orange  flower,  in  En^and 
the  woodbine,  and  in  France  migno- 
nette fills  the  household  air  with 
incense. 

Wind  sweetens  the  buds,  is  a  sedative 
to  the  nerves,  fills  the  sails,  turns  the 
mill,  and  over  the  landscape  creates  an 
endless  variety,  driving  cloud-shadows 
across  the  fields,  and  on  each  ^ecies  of 
tree  producing  a  diverse  motion ;  swaying 
the  pendent  branches  of  the  willow,  lift- 
ing to  the  light  the  silver  lining  of  the 
poplar  leaves,  and  bending,  in  graceful 
curves,  the  lithe  masses  of  dense  foliage ; 
these  evanescent  effects  of  wiud  are  the 
despair  and  the  delight  of  the  artist; 
Constable  most  successfully  depicted 
them ;  he  made  a  patient  study  of  the 
wind  as  it  is  related  to  sky  and  earth ; 
Stanfield  has  done  the  same  in  regard  to 
its  action  on  water;  and  some  musical 
composers  have  transferred  to  their 
works  the  plaintive  and  lively  sounds  it 
awakens;    imitating,    with   marvelloin 
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beauty,  the  tones  so  fleeting  yet  emphatic, 
it  stirs  in  rocky  labyrinths,  dense  woods, 
and  through  the  vast  domain  of  space. 

Like  the  voice  of  song,  ivinds  come 
and  go,  leaving  no  trace  except  the  sense 
of  refreshment  or  of  inspiration ;  stealing 
into  the  nooks  of  poverty  with  a  broath 
of  comfort,  laying  a  hand  of  viewless 
benediction  on  the  wasted  temples  and 
the  hectic  cheek,  filling  the  sails  of  the 
becalmed  ship  in  mid^ocean  and  wafting 
from  the  chalice  of  the  wild  flowers  a 
delicate  odor ;  they  always  seem  a  fresh 
creation,  their  touch  is  diffusive,  their 
career  illimitable ;  on  their  unseen  tides 
float  the  fructifying  pollen  and  deadly 
vapor ;  far  into  their  etherial  depths  the 
eye  gazes  until  a  consciousness  of  inflnity 
sublimates  the  mood ;  air,  we  are  told 
by  science,  is  the  cradle  and  the  coffin 


of  life,  oxygenated  or  miasmatic,  eleo- 
trifled  or  humid,  it  holds  in  its  sabtle 
folds  a  world  of  destrnctive  and  fer- 
tilizing principles;  mechanically,  its 
agency  is  immeasurable — ^rousing  the 
ocean  into  fury  and  giving  to  the  confla- 
gration a  boundless  sweep ;  thruugb  its 
lucent  realm  carls  the  smoke-wreatbs  of 
home,  waves  the  banners  of  nations,  falls 
the  meteor,  and  the  flashing  lightning ; 
and  the  quivering  snow-flake,  the  rain, 
the  butterfly,  and  the  eagle  are  its  deni- 
zens. Vast,  colorless,  free,  penetrating, 
restless,  related  to  every  form  and  ftinc- 
tion  of  animated  nature,  air  ia  the  spirit 
of  the  universe,  whose  course  is  marked 
upon  the  gnarled  tree,  the  barren  and  the 
teeming  earth,  the  hushed  and  angiy  sea, 
the  green  and  leafless  forest,  the  cLoiid- 
rack  and  the  open  sky. 


GREAT   CITIES. 


THE  peculiar  fiict,  by  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  generation  or  epocha  be- 
ginning about  1810-1815,  must  always 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  all  preced- 
ing periods  in  ^^  the  course  of  human 
events," — is  one  which  has  not  yet  been 
recorded — has  not  yet  been  noticed  by 
the  statesmen,  and  historian!^,  and  phi- 
losophers of  the  time. 

There  is  such  a  peculiar  feet — and 
great  phenomenon — nevertheless.  It  is 
a  startling  and  momentous  feet.  It  is 
the  product  of  greater  causes — and  has 
been,  and  will  be,  tbe  source  of  more 
important  events  than  have  constituted 
the  development  of  any  "  profane"  por- 
tion of  the  world's  history  for  4,000 
years.  This  phenomenon,  so  silent  in  its 
production,  so  unnoticed  in  its  operation, 
unplanned  by  the  purpose  of  any  and 
every  human  being,  caused  and  controll- 
ed only  by  **  the  Almighty  Autlior  of  all 
Being" — is,  in  impressive  existence,  and 
daily,  hourly,  constant  movement  among 
and  around  us.  Compared  with  it,  the 
wars,  revolutions,  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, which  make  up  the  general  ac- 
count of  the  world*s  progress  or  retro- 
gression, are  insignificant. 

There  is  a  yet  unwritten  history  of  the 
world— one  which  overleaps  and  ante- 
dates the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Olympiad;   the 


fall  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh ;  the  slow 
decay,  and  oft-repeated  ruin  of  Memphis 
and  Thebes.  It  is  one  in  which  are  re- 
garded as  mere  parentheses,  such  occur- 
rences as  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts— the  siege  of  Troy — the  Athenian 
reign  of  Grenius,  Art,  Poetry  and  Phi- 
losophy— the  Alexandrian  Empire — the 
twelve  hundred  years  of  ancient  Roman 
history — the  Gothic  conquest  of  Earope 
— the  swift  rise  and  long  decline  (per- 
haps re-nascence)  of  Islam — the  Frank- 
ish  Empire  of  the  great  Oarl — the  mod- 
ern Roman  Pontifical  Dominion  (greater 
and  wider  than  Osdsar^s) — the  Crusades 
— the  Reformation  of  Western  Christen- 
dom, from  its  beginning  with  John  Wio- 
lif,  to  its  ending  with  John  Calvin — ^the 
discovery  and  partial  colonization  of 
America — ^the  Republican  revolutions, 
and  consequent  wars  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom, firom  1776  to  1815 — the  new 
European  revolutionary  era,  from  1880 
to  1854;  including  the  rise  and  fall  of 
both  branches  of  the  restored  Bourbon 
dynasty  in  France,  and  the  restoration 
of  that  of  Napoleon,  as  well  as  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  the  bombardment  of  Odes- 
sa, the  non-bombardment  of  Oronstadt, 
and  all  the  Presidential  elections  in 
"these  United  States." 

The  great  phenomenon  qf  the  Age  is 
th6  growth  qf  great  eitiet.    And  the  pe- 
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euliar  fact  wbioh  gives  to  American  and 
JSnglish  readers  a  special  interest  in  the 
contemplation  of  this  phenomenon,  is, 
that  this  growth  is  wholly  confined  to 
the  cities  of  Western  Christendom,  and, 
with  hardly  one  exception,  to  those  in 
which  evangelical  religion,  and  the  Eng^ 
lish  language  are  prevalent  and  dominant. 
Excluding  Paris,  which  owes  its  growth 
(under  a  perfect  system  of  local  govern- 
ment,  and  a  truly  Imperial  patronage) 
to  its  connections,  commercial  and  oth- 
erwise, with  the  English-speaking  and 
Protestant  world — there  is  no  city  in 
Christendom  which  is  growing  great,  or 
advancing  in  wealth,  power,  influence, 
or  eminence,  in  which  these  two  notable 
conditions  are  not  entirely  fulfilled —to 
wit :  the  supremacy  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  of  the  faith  and  simple  wor- 
Siip  of  John  and  Peter  Waldo,  and  John 
Wiclif,  and  John  Calvin,  and  John  Mil- 
ton, and  John  Bunyan,  and  John  Robin- 
son (of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  fame),  and, 
— among  these  and  many  other  Johns  — 
His  Grace,  John  Bird  Sumner,  Most  Rev- 
erend Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Lord  Primate  of  all  England/    . 

There  is  no  need  of  an  apology  here 
for  this  reference  to  such  distinctions. 
For  history  and  statistics,  like  physi- 
ology,  KNOW   NO   PEOPBIETIES,    UO    dcU- 

cacy — ^pay  no  compliments,  in  the  shape 
of  silent  lies,  to  false  expediency — ^to 
the  prejudices,  or  superstirion,  or  igno- 
rance, or  false  delicacy  of  those  who  are 
aggrieved  by  the  expression  of  truth 
which  they  can  riot  doubt,  and  dare  not 
gainsay.  Civil  history  and  statistics 
claim  the  liberty  allowed  to  natural  his- 
tory and  anatomy,  and  may  speak  the 
whole  truth  of  God's  Providence  as 
those  and  other  sciences  labor  to  speak 
the  truth  concerning  all  the  particulars 
of  "  God's  Creation." 

The  object  of  this  article  is  simply  to 
show  facts — prominent  facts— obtruding 
themselves  upon  the  notice  of  a  reflective 
observer  of  current  events,  while  collect- 
ing statistics  from  quinquennial  census 
returns,  and  from  various  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments in  this  country,  and  from  similar 
European  documents.  These  facts  may 
please  some  and  displease  others;  but 
that  consideration  should  no  more  con- 
trol tlie  utterance  than  it  could  prevent 
the  existence  of  them. 

The  history  of  the  world  since  the 
deluge,  begins  with  the  building  of  great 
cities,  containing  a  large  portion  (per- 
haps majority)  of  the  population  of  the 


most  civilized  and  powerful  of  the 
earliest  nations.  And  it  was  in  those 
great  cities  that  the  antediluvian  civili- 
zation rthe  original  intelligence  and  art 
of  the  first  man)  was  preserved  and  ex- 
pandedj  while  it  was  lost  by  all  tribes 
that  migrated  far  westward  from  those 
primal  centres.  And  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  when  some  of  those  western  races 
regained  that  high  civilization  for  which 
they  alone  retained  a  full  capacity,  it 
was  only  by  derivation  from  its  ancient 
seats  on  the  Plains  of  Shinar  and  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile.  Not  only  was  the 
civilization  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
thus  derivative;  but  never  yet  was  there 
a  people  on  earth,  since  the  foundation 
of  those  first  cities,  that  claimed  to  have 
been  w{/'-civilized.  The  worse  than 
heathenish  nonsense  of  modern  infidels 
(miscalling  themselves  philoiopherB)  at- 
tempting to  reason  about  barbarism,  or 
savage  ignorance,  or  animal  stupidity,  as 
*^  the  natural  state  of  man,"  is  as  con- 
trary to  history  and  philosophy  as  it  is 
to  divine  revelation. 

All  history,  sacred  and  profane,  vera- 
cious and  fabulous,  discursive  and  annal- 
istic,  bears  uniform  testimony  that  no 
nation  or  tribe  ever  passed  from  any 
condition  which  history  or  philosophy 
calls  "  uncivilized,"  "  savage,"  or  **  bar- 
barous," to  a  oiviLizED  character,  except 
by  the  introduction  of  *'  the  arts  of  civi- 
lized life"  from  an  extraneous  or  non- 
indigenous  source. 

Where  the  pride  of  a  nation,  in  its 
greatness  and  glory,  has  forbidden 
the  acknowledgment  of  such  derivation 
from  any  extranetras  human  source,  tlie 
civilizers  have  received,  in  patriotic  my- 
thology, the  attribution  of  a  divine  origin 
or  a  celestial  adoption. 

Though  the  instances  are  frequent  and 
undisputed  in  which  civilization  has 
passed  into  uncivilization,  or  barbarism, 
or  something  worse,  by  vice,  or  conquest, 
aided  by  the  vices  of  the  conquered,  no 
case  of  the  opposite  conversion,  by  any 
internal  agency,  can  bo  cited,  either  from 
history,  or  tradition,  or  fable.  And  the 
traditions  or  fables  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
coincide  with  those  of  Rome  and  Greece 
in  their  uncollusive  testimony  to  these 
two  great  facts. 

The  uncivilized  man  never  has  been — 
never  can  be  civilized — except  by  ex- 
traneous agencies.  Many  uncivilized 
races,  like  those  of  Polynesia,  Australasia 
or  Oceanica,  and  Africa,  are  in  such  a 
degree  of  degeneracy,  uncivilization,  or 
barbarism,  that  no  amount  of  Christian- 
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ization  can  restore  tlieir  abortive  race  to 
the  original  condition  of  ciyilized  (or 
natural)  man. 

The  history  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
world  is  the  history  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  world's  progress  in  civili- 
zation, in  art,  in  knowledge  of  ^^  thiogs 
haman  and  divine,"  has  been  mainly 
caosed  and  promoted  by  and  through 
the  agency  of  great  cities.  That  they 
should  do  so,  is  a  natural  and  necessary 
consequence  of  that  concentration  of  in- 
telligence and  power  which  is  both  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  the  existence  of 
such  completely  organized  human  com- 
munities. That  they  ?iave  done  so,  is 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  ancient 
history,  sacred  and  profane.  And  mo- 
dern history,  if  it  seem  not,  at  first  view, 
to  affirm  it  so  directly,  does  not  contra- 
dict it.    No :  it  rather  confirms  it. 

Civilization  (etymologically)  means, 
"  making  a  person  a  citizen  ;^^  that  is — 
the  inhabitant  of  a  city— -or,  in  default 
of  such  actual  inhabitation  or  residence, 
**  making  one  to  resemble  the  inhabitant 
of  a  city — making  one  very  much  Uke 
the  inhabitant  of  a  city."    It  mean^- 

1.  The  process  of  such  making.  (And 
that  is  the  primary  signification,  the 
ground-meaning,  the  grund-becUutung.) 

2.  The  condition  or  quality  of  a  person 
during  and  after  such  making. 

Ubbanitt  means  (in  the  same  way) 
"  the  quality,  condition,  or  manners  of 
the  inhabitant  of  a  city."  That  is :  such 
was  the  origin  of  these  two  words,  and 
of  their  present  significations.  But  these 
etymologies  are  far  from  implying  that 
the  bustling,  staring,  heedless,  rude, 
offensive  manners  of  most  self-important 
inhabitants  of  some  modern  commercial 
cities  are  the  perfected  result  of  the 
highest  possible  civilization,  or  are  the 
acme  of  genuine  urbanity.  Unwelcome 
as  the  announcement  of  the  fact  may  be, 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  all  the  mental  power  of  a  com- 
munity in  mere  trade  and  traffic,  in  buy- 
ing at  one  price  and  selling  at  anotlier, 
in  huckstering  and  drumming,  and  skin- 
ning and  sliinuing,  and  shaving,  in  salary- 
seeking  and  fee-collecting,  and  money- 
getting,  in  speculation  and  demagoguery 
and  roguery,  tends  not  to  the  swiftest 
and  greatest  development  of  the  sort  of 
human  being  called  by  the  Romans  oivis 
and  UBBANU8 — by  the  Greeks,  ho  polites 
— "  the  citizen^'^  in  tlie  highest  and  most 
restricted  sense  of  that  extensively-ap- 
plied term. 

As  little  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  the 


primary  significations  of  *'  matie  "  (mralX 
and  ^*  down  "  (eolontis^  cultivator  of  the 
soil),  and  ^^  villain "  (man  employed 
at  a  villa),  and  ^'  pagan  "  (inhabitant  of 
a  village),  were  expressive  of  any  exist- 
ing idea  that  good  mannera,  graoe,  good 
morals,  honesty  and  true  religion  are  to 
be  found  only  among  the  pemument 
residents  of  modem  cities,  or  that  the 
inhabitants  of  rural  districts  acquire  anch 
traits  only  by  casual  association  with 
city-dwellers.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  some  cities  so  incapable  of  ftimish- 
ing  to  the  country  a  model  of  propriety, 
that  the  further  the  observer  goes  from 
them  the  more  gentle,  oourteous,  kind 
and  true,  appear  those  whom  he  meets 
on  the  way. 

Yet,  the  prevalent  error  of  modem 
times  concerning  this  matter  has  beezL, 
an  uncontradicted  condemnation  or  a:^ 
persion  of  all  great  cities  ^^  in  the  lump," 
as  great  evils,  and  as  necessarily  and 
inherently  evil.  The  remark  that  *^  great 
cities  are  great  sores  on  the  body  poli- 
tic "  (commonly  attributed  to  Jefferson, 
and  just  absurd  enough  to  have  been 
made  by  some  smattering  sciolist  like 
him),  is  but  one  current  expression  of 
this  vulgar  and  shallow  opinion. 

If  the  notion  were  confined  to  that 
class  of  people,  it  could  not  claim  the 
honor  of  a  contradiction,  or  even  a 
notice  from  any  demagogue-hater.  Bat 
it  has  risen  to  a  higher  sphere — ^has  been, 
engraved  and  re-cut  on  the  harder  thair 
granite  tablets  of  song  *^  which  posterity 
will  not  let  die." 

Oowper,  the  chief  of  the  melancholy- 
didactic  class  of  English  poets,  who 
were  occupied  during  three-fourths  of 
the  last  century  with  an  effort  (partially 
successful)  to  Infect  or  inoculate  the 
English-reading  world  with  their  own 
dyspeptic  hypochondrias — the  chief  and 
the  last  (thank  mercy)  has  written, 
under  some  acute  attack  of  his  consUtu- 
tutional  malady,  that 
**  Ood  made  the  countiy,  and  man  made  the  town.** 

Like  many  of  the  ingenious  epigram- 
matic conceits  with  which  the  writings 
of  the  melancholy-didactic  English  poets 
of  the  last  century  abound, — this  senti- 
ment lacks  the  high  (the  highest)  poetio 
merit  of  a  full  expression  qf  the  truths 
And  the  brightest  of  a  brighter  succeed- 
ing age,  Byron,  has  also  failed  to  per- 
ceive the  fallacy  of  the  canting  line, 
though  he  quotes  it  and  comments  on  it^ 
in  the  bantering  and  half-waggish  mood 
in  which  his  wild  genius  so  often  revelled* 
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Deecribing  the  horrors  of  the  storining 
of  Ismail  by  Sawarof,  in  a  Turco-Rossiaa 
war,  of  kindred  atrocitj  with  that  now 
raging,  he  says : — 

**  The  town  was  taken.    Oh,  Bternity  I 

'God   made  the  country,  and  man  mad«  the 

town.* 
So  Cowper  Ba7»— «nd  I  begin  to  be 

Of  his  opinion,  when  I  see  oa«t  down 
Rome,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Ninereh-^ 
And,  pondering  on  the  present  and  the  past. 
To  deem  the  woods  shall  be  our  home  at  last.*' 

Don  Jua^  Canto  8,  Staiuta  60. 

There  is  an  imperfect  natural  theology 
in  this  sentiment  not  to  be  expected 
from  Oalviuistio  Cowper,  though  it 
might  be  overlooked  in  his  harsh,  un- 
grateful critic,  skeptical  Byron. 

"Man  makes  the  town" — as  the 
agencies  of  vegetation,  under  the  influ- 
ences of  sky,  air  and  soil,  make  the 
forest — ;i'  the  minute  cor^line  animals 
of  the  iiuertropio  seas  make  the  rocky 
reefs  which  upheaving  volcanic  fires 
make  islands,  and  of  the  outpoured  lava 
make  mountains  upon  them.  And,  as 
the  works  of  all  God's  creatures,  the 
grandest  and  humblest  alike,  are  God's 
works — so  the  fair  city,  not  less  than 
the  small  geometric  hexaedral  cell  of 
the  honey-bee,  or  the  mathematically 
perfect  cone-capped  cylinder  of  the  Afri- 
can termite  (Termes  destructor) — ^is  or- 
dered and  framed  by  the  great  Architect 
and  Creator,  ^^unto  whom  are  known 
aU  his  works  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  And  tlius  it  is  that — as  "  God 
makes  the  country,"  so  he  ^'  makes  the 
town."  • 

For  though  man  may  work  what  he 
viunly  deems  his  own  sovereign  creative 
will,  with  a  purpose  as  inconsideralsly 
selfish  as  the  smallest  insect's  construc- 
tive instinct — ^yet,  the  power  that  made 
him,  makes  or  mars  his  vaunted  crea- 
tions as  absolutely  as  it  does  those  of 
every  other  being.  The  ancient  and 
stately  forest  withers  and  falls,  as  tree 
after  tree  feels  the  blight  of  the  larvee 
piercing  its  heart — or  is  levelled  in  a 
moment  by  the  whirlwind  or  the  fire. 
8o  falls  the  ancient  and  stately  city,  in 
slow  decay,  induced  sometimes  by  luxury 
and  consequent  vice,  or  sometimes  by 
the  silent  poison  of  malaria  and  pesti- 
lence— or  vanishes  from  the  earth  in  a 
day,  by  conflagration,  war,  earth(juake 
^  or  flood.  In  the  phenomena  of  their  de- 
struction, as  in  the  phenomena  of  their 
creation,  cities  evince  their  subjection  to 
that  supreme  control  of  all  human  and 
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natural  events,  no  less  than  do  the  forests 
and  the  mountains. 

More  than  twenty  centuries  ago,  on 
the  shore  of  Southern  Italy,  two  beau- 
tiful cities  stood,  near  the  base  of  a  moun- 
tain, whose  ruins  and  smoke  are  yet 
"  the  chiefest  charm  "  of  the  Partheno- 
pean  Bay.  From  immemorial  time  that 
mountain-peak  had  stood  as  firm,  as 
silent,  and  as  fireless,  as  any  peak  of  the 
Alleghanies,  tne  Kaatskills,  t^e  Adiron- 
dacks,  stands  now.  But,  suddenly  (al- 
most eighteen  hundred  years  ago),  the 
whole  huge  summit-cone  of  that  moun- 
tain was  blown  into  the  cloud  of  ashes, 
which,  in  its  few  hours  of  subsidence, 
buried  Pompeii  in  everlasting  silence, 
while  the  melted  rocky  foundations  of 
Vesuvius  rolled  down  in  a  fiery  flood 
upon  Herculaneum^  entombing  it  in  stone 
for  ever. 

The  mountain's  peak,  and  the  cities  at 
the  mountain's  base,  attested  by  their 
like  and  common  destruction,  their  one 
Creator  and  their  one  Destroyer. 

A  few  years  before  that,  fell  another 
city,  greater,  more  beautiful  and  glori- 
ous—fell in  a  ruin  as  complete  and  aw- 
ful— though  by  war  and  conflagration, 
instead  of  by  earthquake  and  volcano. 
Was  Jerusalem's  upbuilding,  in  any 
sense,  less  the  work  of  God  Uian  was  its 
downfall,  when  the  purpose  and  the  ap- 
pointed period  of  its  existence  were  ac- 
complished? Was  not  Herculaneam's 
ruin — was  not  its  erection — ordained  by 
the  same  power?  Were  not  the  archi- 
tecture of  Pompeii  and  the  explosionrof 
Vesuvius  equally  the  work  of  him  who 
thus  vindicates  the  claim  that 

**  He  ban  create,  and  He  destroy." 

Discarding,  therefore,  these  peculiar 
and  fallacious  views  as  to  the  evil  of  the 
existence  of  great  cities,  this  article  *lays 
down  certain  novel  propositions  or  theo- 
rems in  political  history — or,  rather, 
states  great  facts  more  true  than  novel, 
"  in  the  words  following — to  wit :" 

A  great  and  nolle  city  is  the  greatest 
and  noblest  of  God's  physical  creations 
on  earth.  Vice,  crime,  poverty,  impu^ 
rity,  improvidence,  and  their  attendant 
miseries  may  deform  and  defile  some 
parts  of  it.  In  it,  the  covetousness  and 
exactions  of  the  prosperous,  and  the  op- 
pressions of  the  powerful,  may  violate 
the  harmony  of  that  mutual  dependence 
and  sympathy  by  which,  alone,  the  social 
order  is  secured  and  adorned.  But,  all 
that  is  harmonious,  all  that  is  noble,  all 
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that  is  good  and  trolj  great  in  snch  a 
city,  is  God's  work. 

The  moat  perfect  organization  of  which 
human  society  (outside  of  the  family)  m 
capable^  is  a  well-ordered  city. 

The  notion  or  eonc^tion  of  a  State  or 
Commonwealth^  as  distinct  from  a  city 
with  its  suburbs  and  dependencies^  is 
quite  modem.  Neither  the  language  of 
Greece  nor  the  langniige  of  Rome  was 
capable  of  the  expression  of  such  an  ab- 
Btraction.  The  word  ^o^g  (polis)  in  the 
one,  and  "  civitas  "  in  the  other,  signify 
city  and  State  alike  and  always— nndis-' 
tinguishably,  except  by  the  sense  of  the 
context.  Plato  and  Cicero,  each  of 
whom  wrote  a  most  memorable  treatise 
on  this  subject,  were  profoundly  and 
equally  ignorant  of  this  distinction,  so 
familiar  in  these  times.  The  Latin  word 
res-publica  (which,  by  the  way,  never 
did  mean  "  republic")  signified  the  gov 
ernfnent  of  the  city  or  State — literally, 
the  public  business  or  public  affairs — the 
common-weal  or  commonwealth — not 
the  region  included  witliin  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  or  city. 

A  State — other  than  a  city — is  whoUy 
a  secondary  and  derivative  idea^  A 
tribe,  a  horde,  a  natipn,  or  clan,  may 
have  existed  for  thousands  of  years,  like 
the  Goths,  the  Arabs,  the  Celts,  the 
Esquimaux,  or  the  Algonquins — held  in 
some  sort  of  unity  by  the  feeling  of  kin- 
dred ties — ^by  a  common  language  as 
well  as  by  the  knowledge  of  a  common 
ancestry.  But  a  State,  a  fixed  and  estab- 
lished government  of  a  civilized  people, 
of  old,  implied  a  city  as  the  beginning, 
essence,  and  centre  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

So  was  it,  from  the  time  when  "  Babel 
(or  Babylon)  was  the  beginning  of  his 
kingdom,  who  began  to  be  a  mighty  one 
upon  the  earth." 

Sol  was  it  in  the  primeval  antiquity  of 
Egypt.  The  simple  discovery  that  near- 
ly all  the  internal  changes  in  the  govern 
ment  of  that  ancient  land  of  marvels, 
were  mere  alternations  of  supremacy 
between  the  two  cities  known  to  the 
Greeks  under  the  titles  of  Memphis  and 
Thebai  (or  Diospolis) — more  properly 
named  iNoph  and  No  by  the  Hebrews- 
mere  changes  of  sovereignty  between 
the  City  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  City 
of  the  Hundred  Gates,  and  the  Colossal 
Temples — this  very  recent  discovery  has 
cleared  all  the  mystery  and  confusion 
long  prevailing  between  the  Greek  his- 
tory of  that  country,  and  the  account 
given  by  Moses  of  events  occurring  at 


periods  parallel  with  some  portiona  of 
that  history. 

And,  in  all  antiquity,  there  is  bat  one 
instance  in  which  a  State,  a  common- 
wealth, a  national  government,  was  form- 
ed or  grew  up  from  any  beginning,  other 
than  a  city,  as  a  ground-root,  centre, 
and  parental  source.  And  that  solitary 
instance  is  the  Hebrew  Oommonwkai^th, 
originated  in  one  conntry,  and  trans- 
ported, with  and  by  a  homogeneous  peo- 
ple, entire  into  another  country  in  which 
they  were  planted.  And,  even  in  that 
exceptive  case  (exceptio  probat  regulam) 
at  length,  when,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
a  place  was  to  be  chosen  where  the  na- 
tionality and  the  devotion  of  that  people 
might  be  concentrated  and  perpetuated 
(and  perpetuated  it  «,  even  to  this  day) 
— and  where  that  religion  which  was 
the  great  and  sole  object  of  that  nation^s 
existence,  could  be  amplified,  consnm- 
mated,  and  displayed  in  its  perfection — 
then  was  chosen,  as  the  place  of  that 
people^s  heart,  not  that  central,  rural, 
and  age-hallowed  spot,  *  within  the 
bounds  of  the  most  mighty  tribe  (de- 
scended from  the  greatest  and  most 
beloved  of  the  sons  of  Jacob),  but  ano- 
ther, somewhat  remote.  Not  on  Sheo- 
hem^s  green  ridge  (Shechem  means  a 
"  ridge,"  but  the  tautology  may  be  for- 
given), by  the  graves  of  Joseph  and 
Joshua — though  Shechem  was  the  same 
as  Moreh,  where  Abraham  first  pitched 
his  tent  in  the  promised  land,  and 
where  the  tribes  were  first  gathered,  in 
Canaan,  around  their  hero-judge,  their 
victorious  leader — nor  yet,  hard  by,  in 
tranquil  Shiloq  (for  Shiloh  means  tran- 
quillity\  where  the  ark  of  God  first 
rested  from  its  long  and  devious  tra- 
verse of  the  deserts — and  where  Israel 
had,  for  centuries,  been  wont  to  meet 
its  rulers  and  prophets  in  judgment,  and 
festal  worship,  and  commemoration — 
NOT  THERE,  though  Shochem  looked 
down  on  near  Shiloh,  and  on  Bethel 
of  young  Jacob's  heavenly  vision,  the 
place  of  which  he  said  (in  the  ecstatic 
rapture  of  his  wakening,  when  he  lifted 
his  head  from  its  stony  pillow) — "  Sure- 
ly THIS  is  none  other  but  the  house  of 
God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven." 
No.  Jacob  was  mistaken  if  he  supposed 
that  to  be  the  place  wliere  his  posterity 
were  to  crucify  the  Son  of  Grod.  Only 
in  a  city  could  that  be  done. 

For  it  was  in  a  dty — one  but 
just  conquered  from  the  foul,  idolatrous 
Canaanite — a  great  city,  the  greatest  of 
the  whole  land,  that  God  chose  to  ^'  make 
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the  place  of  his  name  glorious,^'  that 
there  should  he  his  only  ten^ple  and  his 
peculiar  presence,  there  his  only  altar, 
till  the  LAST  sacrifice  was  there  made, 
and  his  last  altar  on  earth  was  there  hy 
him  cast  down  for  ever. 

And  yet  more  than  this — ^as  \i  to 
show  the  dignity,  perpetuity,  and  power 
of  the  idea  of  a  great  city — when  the 
temple  and  th'e  city  which  it  hallowed 
ceased  to  he  on  earth,  that  which  was  to 
fill  the  templets  place,  the  true,  universal 
church,  was  presented  by  the  last  of  the 
sacred  writers,  to  all  the  world,  Jews 
and  Gentiles  alike,  in  the  image  of  a 
great  city;  and  prophetic  inspiration 
bighed  forth  its  last  expiring  breath  in 
describing  that  Kew  Jerusalem,  the  splen- 
dors of  its  architecture,  of  its  ever-open^ 
jewelled  gates,  and  the  river  that  water- 
ed it— evidently  because  there  was  no 
other  material  image  so  capable  of  im- 
pressing the  mind  of  mankind,  through- ' 
out  the  world  and  throughout  all  ages, 
with  the  grandeur  and  glory  and  beauty 
of  the  spiritual  reality. . 

A  large  portion  of  the  writings  of  the 
later  prophets,  from  Jonah  and  ualah  to 
Zechariab,  consists  of  predictions  of  the 
ruin  of  great  cities,  and  the  construction 
of  a  new  and  better  one. 

While  discoursing  of  great  cities,  and 
the  phenomena  and  causes  and  effects  of 
their  growth  or  decay,  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  fix  some  standard  of  comparison, 
some  measure  of  city-greatness.  People 
uniformly  mention  London  and  Paris  as 
great  cities,  and  very  properly.  For 
London  is  now  the  greatest  city  that  has 
oxisted  in  the  whole  world  since  the 
final  ruin  of  Egyptian  Thebes.  And 
Paris  is  the  greatest  city  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  except,  perhaps,  Constanti- 
nople. And  yet  New  York,  reckoning 
as  its  inhabitants  only  those  whose  habi- 
tations can  be  discerned  from  its  towers 
in  a  cloudy  day,  is  greater  than  Paris  or 
Constantinople,  and  will  evidently  be 
hereafter  (in  the  twentieth  century,  if 
not  sooner)  greater  than  London.  Lon- 
don, on  an  island  which  diminishes  in 
productiveness  as  you  go  ndtthward  and 
westward  from  the  capital,  and  whose 
soil  is  now  cultivated  to  the  highest 
degree  of  its  capabilities,  may  be  truly 
said,  in  Yankee  phrase,  to  have  a  limited 
''back  country."  New  York  has  no 
such  limited  area  to  chock  its  expansion. 
The  stale  quotation  from  an  almost 
forgotten  bard  may  be  tolerated  here. 
•*  No  pent-up  Utica  eontrMtt  our  ponyn, 

Bat  Um  whole  boundleis  continent  fi  oon." 


So  too,  in  talking  of  the  great  cities 
of  ancient  time,  people  mention  Rome 
(itld  Thebes  as  great  cities  of  old,  and 
yet  seem  not  to  know  that  the  city  of 
Kome  never  contained  (as  inhabitants) 
so  many  people  as  sleep  on  the  island  of 
Manhattan,  in  the  autumnal  and  winter 
months.  As  little  do  they  seem  to  think 
(what  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Assy- 
rians, Greeks,  and  Romans  knew)  that 
Thebai  (or  Diospolis,  or  No-Ammon,  or 
N^  contained  a  population  of  7,000,000. 
instead  of  cumbering  these  pages 
with  detailed  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
this,  the  notes  containing  the  demon- 
strative facts,  are  withheld,  until  they 
shall  be  demanded  to  defend  these  state- 
ments against  contradiction  or  expressed 
incredulity.] 

New  York  is  now  more  populous  than 
Rome  ever  was,  even  if  this  city  be  re- 
stricted to  Manhattan  Island.  But  the  , 
population  of  such  a  city  should  be  reck- 
oned as  that  of  London  is  reckoned — 
without  reference  to  municipal  divisions 
or  corporation  limits—should  be  reck- 
oned as  that  of  Philadelphia  has  always 
been — uniformly  claiming  the  popula- 
tion of  a  large  surrounding  group  of  in- 
dependent municipalities  as  ^longing  to 
the  city  itself.  The  very  recent  consoli- 
dation of  these  various  municipalities 
into  one  corporation,  brings,  therefore, 
no  augmentation  to  the  population  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  ordinary  centus  mean- 
ing of  that  term. 

The  MsTBOPOLiTAir  Oitt  of  New 
YoBK,  by  every  rule  of  custom  and  fair- 
ness, must  include  in  the  sum  of  its 
true,  permanent  population,  all  who 
regularly  pass  the  greater  part  of  their 
wfi^ing  hours  in  the  city,  and  all  within 
a  circle  or  circular  sector  of  four  or  five 
miles  radius  around  the  Oily  Hall,  or 
Union  Square,  whose  residence  there  is 
caused  by  that  proximity,  andJs  depend- 
ent upon  the  city's  business,  directly  or 
indirectly. 

The  limits  of  the  City  of  London  in- 
close at  this  time  not  more  than  fifty- 
six  thousand  (56,000)  actual  inhabitants. 
The  census  of  1841  reported  66,009; 
that  of  1851  gave  55,908  only ;  and  the 
population,  for  thirty  years  or  more,  has 
.  been  slowly  and  slightly  decreasing,  by 
the  removal  of  dwellings  to  make  room 
for  commercial  buildings.  So  is  it  with 
the  entire  circle  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  ju- 
risdiction, including  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  which  is  governed  by  the 
city,  though  not  in  the  dty.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  cit7«  including  all  depend* 
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eot  suburbs,  where  the  Lord  Major  has 
magisterial  power,  is  stated  at  127,859. 
Tet  the  population  of  Lonbon  (the  whole 
metropolis)  is  recorded  by  the  same  cen- 
sus as  amounting  to  2,862,286— and  might 
have  been  properly  calculated  as  larg^as 
2,399,004. 

This  vast  metropolis  has  no  common 
government  except  the  Queen  (that  is, 
Her  Majesty's  Cabinet  GounciH  and  Par- 
liament. The  acting  Ohief  Magistrate 
of  the  Metropolis,  is  Her  Migesty's  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment— at  present,  Viscount  Palmerston. 
At  least,  his  powers  and  functions  bring 
him  nearest  to  that  position. 

A  characteristic  which  New  York  has 
in  common  wfth  London,  and,  indeed, 
in  a  greater  degree,  is  the  continual 
intermingling  of  its  inhabitants,  by  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  in  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  suburbs.  Nearly  the  whole  adult 
population  is  in  almost  daily  communica- 
tion with  the  most  distant  sections  of 
the  metropolis.  Williamsburg  thus  keeps 
up  a  constant  connection  with  Jersey 
City,  by  a  .line  of  yehicles  across  the 
island  of  New  York,  specially  provided 
for  that  purpose.  The  easternmost  and 
southernmost  parts  of  Brooklyn  have 
equal  facilities  for  reaching  the  nor- 
thernmost parts  of  the  city  of  New 
York;  and  all  these  means  of  convey- 
ance are  constantly  employed  in  main- 
taining an  active  circulation  of  the 
atoms  of  the  great  mass  among  one  ano- 
ther. There  are  other  large  cities,  in 
which  the  people  in  different  sections 
and  suburbs  remain  all  their  lives  as 
distinct  and  insulated  from  each  other, 
as  if  they  were  inhabitants  of  different 
towns  fifty  miles  apart.  But,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  chief  city  of  America  is, 
that  all  New  York  knows  all  New  York. 
The  population  of  all  the  shores  of  the 
inner  harbor  has,  therefore,  acquired  a 
consolidated  unity,  and  maintains  an 
intimate  community  of  feeling  and  inte- 
rest, not  only  in  business,  but  in  social 
relations,  that  cannot  be  discovered  in 
any  other  city.  A  mere  legislative  act 
frfuning  a  common  municipal  govern- 
ment for  its  present  divisions  could 
hardly  increase  the  general  sense  of  this 
spontaneous  unity. 

There  is  a  legal  union  of  all  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  under  one  tolerably  de- 
finite term  and  title,  fixed  by  the  Fede- 
ral laws.  And  that  is,  the  Pobt  of  New 
York.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Port  of 
New  York — that  is,  of  its  shores  for  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  water — are,  ther^ 


fore,  in  that  point  of  view,  members  of 
one  community,  numbering  more  than  a 
million  of  people — far  enough  beyond 
all  competition  with  any  city  in  Ame- 
rica, and  with  any  in  the  world,  but 
London,  after  the  vear  1860. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Losdojs 
now  includes,  with  the  chartered  city 
and  its  subject  borough,  the  City  of 
Westminster,  and  a  great  number  of 
parishes,  or  towns,  formerly  containing 
country  villages,  which  have  been  gra- 
dually connected  with  the  great  metro- 
polis and  absorbed  in  it,  as  it  has  grown 
around  and  faisbeyond  the  little  nucleus 
of  the  ancient  city.  These  annexed 
suburbs  constitute  a  great  group  of  par- 
liamentary boroughs,  each  represented 
by  two  members  of  pariiament. 

Of  these,  the  Tower-Hamlets  (a  name 
now  grown  absurd,  though  not  obsolete), 
Finsbury  and  adjacent  parishes^  St.  Pan- 
eras,  Mary-le-bowne  (as  they  wtU  spell  it, 
instead  of  Marie-la-bonne,  the  name  of 
the  original  parish  church,  though  ^ey 
proiiounce  it  "  Marrow-bone  ")i  *n^  oth- 
ers, are  each  more  populous  than  the 
chartered  city  itself. 

The  great  city  of  New  York  k  too 
great — too  confessedly  and  indisputably 
great — ^to  be  injured  by  such  misrepre- 
sentations as  have  been  induced  by  the 
publication  of  statistics  which  limit  its 
reported  population  to  the  bare,  rocky 
shores  of  Manhattan  Islands  Limit  it 
thus,  if  YOU  please ;  and  yet,  it  is,  and 
ever  wiu  be,  the  most  populous  "dty 
and  county''  of  all  America.  But  the* 
scholars,  and  students,  and  statists  (that's 
the  last  form  of  the  word)  of  Europe  are 
looking  to  census  reports  for  facts,  con- 
cerning the  growth  of  American  cities; 
and  they  do  so  without  feeling  a  particle 
of  interest  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in 
an^  American  city,  or  in  the  quoted 
pnce  of  the  stocks  of  railroads  leading 
to  them.  It  will  astonish  many  people 
in  New  York  to  hear  (or  read)  that  there 
are  any  such  persons  in  this  world,  who 
feel  arw  interest  in  the  growth  of  the 
city.  But  it  is  an  incontestable  fiict ;  and 
owners  of  real  estate,  and  railroad  stock 
here,  can  only  mourn  over  an  incompre- 
hensible feeling,  which,  in  their  practical 
view  of  things,  can  amount  to  nothing 
else  than  an  absolute  hallucination. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  a 
scientific  world — a  little  world — ^that 
wants  to  know  the  facts  of  this  matter, 
without  even  the  slightest  regard  to  any 
pecuniary  interests  th&t  are  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  such  a  revelation.    It  is 
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possible  that  there  may  be  in  New  York 
not  less  than  five,  and  perhaps,  as  many 
as  a  Imndred  men,  capable  of  viewing 
the  same  facts  in  the  same  "  dry  light.** 

And  when  New  York  shall  have  de- 
veloped within  itself  a  larger  (and  pro- 
portionally larger)  community  of  men 
of  that  "  unpra<5tical "  order,  its  vast 
material  bulk  will  acquire  a  now  much- 
needed,  dignity  and  moral  elevation, 
which  will  give  to  its  greatness  a  bright- 
er and  more  lajsting  renown. 

The  three  great  progressive  cities  of 
the  world  at  this  time  are  London,  Paris, 
and  New  York,  The  great  city  of  Oon- 
stantine  may  at  no  distant  day  revive, 
and  resume  the  power  and  dignity  to 
which  its  unequalled  location  entitles  it. 
For  the  first  Oonstantine  and  the  first 
Napoleon  but  expressed  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  all  deliberate  observers 
when  they  pronounced  it  to  be  the  place 
for  the  Capital  of  the  World.  Even  now 
it  increases  in  population  by  internal 
augmentation,  while  St.  Petersburg, 
Vienna,  Stockholm,  and  other  cities,  are 
constantly  diminishing  the  number  of 
their  native  inhabitants,  and  cannot  hold 
their  own  without  a  continuance  of  the 
supply  of  people  from  the  ac^acent  rural 
districts:  an  uncertain  and  variable 
resource. 

Berlin  lost  one  hundred  thousand  of 
its  inhabitants  during  the  alarms  and 
turmoils  of  the  two  years  beginning  in 
March,  1846.  In  1846,  New  York  was 
exeeeded  in  population  by  Berlin,  Vien- 
na, and  Naples.  In  1850,  it  (the  char- 
tered city)  surpassed  them  and  every 
European  city,  except  the  British, 
French,  and  Ottoman  capitals.  As  for 
the  dties  of  Asia,  there  is  no  good  rear 
son  for  believing  that  one  of  them  con- 
tains a  population  of  1,000,000.  Of 
those  in  India,  the  largest,  Benares,  is 
not  estimated  by  any  one  to  include  more 
than  600,000  inhabitants.  The  cities  of 
Ghina  and  Japan,  such  as  Canton,  Pekin, 
Soo-Tsheu,  Yedo,  Miako,  etc.,  whose 
population  has  sometimes  been  coi^jec- 
turally  stated  at  various  and  uncertain 
amounts,  from  half  a  million  to  three 
millions,  probably  do  not  now  contain  in 
any  instance  more  than  600,000  or  800,- 
000.  Composed  as  they  are  of  houses 
only  one  story,  or  one  and  a-half,  and 
with  an  immense  space  which  must  be 
uncovered  by  buildings  on  account  of  the 
total  absence  of  sewerage,  either  of  them 
would  require  an  area  four  or  five  times 
as  large  as  any  city  of  the  West  for  any 
given  number  of  inhabitants.    Not  one 


of  them  is  known  or  believed  to  equal 
London,  Paris,  or  New  York  in  area. 
The  cities  of  China,  moreover,  within  a 
few  years  past  must  have  been  very 
greatly  reduced  in  population  by  the 
havoc  of  merciless  civil  wars.  And 
those  of  Japan  have  undoubtedly  suf- 
fered equal  losses,  though  slow  and 
gradual,  from  causes  operating  since  the 
researches  of  Eaempfier  and  his  associ- 
ates, and  probably  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury— perhaps  for  centuries.  Every  per- 
fectly isolated  nation,  every  people  or 
race  whose  insular  situation  cuts  it  off 
from  frequent  communication,  and  from 
all  admixture  of  blood,  invariably  and 
inevitably  degenerates,  generally  in  the 
physical  and  moral  force  of  the  individu- 
al, and  always  in  the  number  of  the  ag- 
gregate. The  Guanches  and  the  Picts, 
as  well  as  the  Tahitians  and  Hawaiians, 
are  sufficient  instances  of  this. 

London  incloses  its  2,400,000  in  a 
space  of  76,000  acres.  Philadelphia 
(consolidated)  in  1854  claimed  a  popula- 
tion of  half  a  million  within  its  new 
chartered  limits,  containing  70,000  acres. 
New  York,  in  1850  (June  7th),  had  a 
population  of  515,500  within  an  area  of 
13,920  acres,  or  rather  in  less  than  half 
that  space ;  for  most  of  tlie  city  stands 
on  the  southern  third  of  an  island  seven- 
teen miles  long;  and  the  official  survey 
includes  not  only  these  uninhabiteo, 
square  miles  of  rock  and  forest,  but  also 
five  other  islands  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York.  The  three  municipalities  now 
united  in  the  new  corporation  of  Brook- 
lyn contdned  in  1850  more  than  180,000 
on  a  territory  a  little  larger  than  the 
whole  space  within  the  jarisdictlon  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  population 
of  all  Brooklyn  now  can  hardly  be  less 
than  220,000.  That  of  New  York  alone 
is  probably  under-estimated  at  780,000. 
So  that  within  an  area  of  about  80,000 
acres,  we  have  a  population  of  1,000,000. 
In  addition  (o  Brooklyn,  other  suburbs, 
such  as  Tompkinsville  and  other  villages 
on  Staten  Island — ^Morrisania  and  the  £d- 
most  continuous  settlement  from  Harlem 
Eiver  to  Fordham — Jersey  City  and 
Hoboken — contain  almost  exclusively  a 
New  York  city  population  of  at  least 
70,000,  which  should  be  included  in  an 
estimate  of  the  actual  and  real  people  of 
the  whole  city  of  New  York. 

It  is  reasonable  and  safe,  therefore,  to 
repeat,  that  at  this  time,  the  four  great 
cities  of  the  world — the  greatest — are 
unquestionably  London,  Paris,  New 
York,  Constantinople.    The  first  named 
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id  secure  of  its  snpremacy  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  But  for  the  calamities 
which  have  befallen  both  the  cities  and 
the  interior  of  the  United  States  since 
the  first  of  July  1854,  the  State  Census 
to  be  taken  in  June  next  would  have 
shown  the  city  of  New  York  (in  the  just 
sense  of  the  term)  to  be  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  Paris  in  population,  and 
second  onl}'  to  London  in  that  particular. 

In  commerce,  in  sliipping,  and  mari- 
time wealth,  and  conveniences  for  its  in- 
crease, it  is  already  by  far  the  greatest 
city  of  the  whole  world.  In  1854,  its 
tonnage  was  double  that  of  London — 
was  more  than  that  of  London  and  Liv- 
erpool added  together.  Never  was 
there,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  time, 
a  city  equal  to  New  York  in  this  essen- 
tial element  of  power  on  sea  and  land. 
Of  all  ancient  cities,  probably  Sicilian 
Syracuse  was  the  nearest  to  it  in  this  re- 
spect. But  neither  that,  nor  Tyre  and 
Carthage  united,  could  have  displayed  a 
tithe  of  the  marine  force  of  medieval 
Venice,  when  Venice  alone  conquered 
and  ruled  Constantinople,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  empire  of  the  East.  And 
what  was  Venice,  compared  with  modem 
London?  There  are  in  India  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  people  now 
subject  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
who  would  never  have  knawn  that  do- 
minion but  for  the  original  enterprise  of 
an  association  of  London  merchants,  in- 
corporated more  than  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  when  London  had  not 
one-half  as  many  inhabitants  as  New 
York  has  to-day. 

Of  the  whole  federal  revenue  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  (ending  June  80, 
1854),  almost  $^,000,000, were  paid  by 
the  custom-house  in  the'  city  of  New 
York.  Boston  paid  about  $9,000,000, 
and  the  other  custom-houses  of  New 
England  and  New  York  paid  nearly  an- 
other million  of  dollars  to  the  federal 
treasury. 

The  whole  receipts  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  from  the  customs  during  that 
year  were  $64,224,190  27.  Subtract 
from  that  the  item  of  $41,765,419  17, 
contributed  by  tJie  port  of  New  York 
alone — ^and  from  the  remainder  take  also 
Boston's  contribution — and  then  $14,- 
000,000  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  all  the 
money  paid  into  the  treasury  from  cus- 
tom-houses, except  those  in  these  two 
cities. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1853,  the  total  amount  of  revenue  col- 


lected by  the  Post-Offioe  Department  of 
the  United  States  was  $5,084,464  57— 
.of  which  $2,108,764  48  came  from  the 
post-oflSces  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
Jand—$1,175,516  06  from  the  State  of 
New  York  alone — ^and  from  the  City 
Post-office  in  Nassau  street  $434,691  95 
— besides,  $2,621  43  from  three  other 
post-ofiices  on  Manhattan  Island.  The 
post-offices  of.  Brooklyn  and  suburbs, 
paid  nearly  $21,000  additional — those  of 
Jersey  City  and  Iloboken,  more  than 
$3,000 — ^and  those  of  other  strictly  sub- 
urban appendages  of  New  York,  about 
$1,800  more.  So  that  within  the  proper 
and  true  circuit  of  the  whole  metropolis 
$461,672  03  of  postages  were  collected. 
The  returns  for  the  last  fiscal  year  are 
not  yet  published ;  but  the  books  of  the 
City  Post-office  show  an  increase  of 
$185,844  09  over  the  receipts  of  the 
previous  year — the  sum  actually  paid  to 
the  department  clear  of  all  expenses  be- 
ing $620,505  04— that  is,  about  one- 
teuth  of  all  the  postages  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  the  total  for  the  year 
was  $6,255,586  22.  A  proportional  in- 
crease in  the  receipts  of  the  other  post- 
offices  in  the  city  and  metropolitan  dis- 
trict would  make  a  total  of  more  than 
$660,000  for  the  year. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  while  the  post-offices  in  the 
State  of  New  York  paid  the  department 
more  than  $1,500,000  (net)  during  that 
year,  the  total  expenses  of  the  transport- 
ation of  mails  in  the  State  were  but 
$455,019  76,  if  the  report  of  the  preced- 
ing year  may  be  assumed  as  not  exceed- 
ed. No  State  south  or  southwest  of 
Delaware,  except  Louisiana,  pays  an 
amount  of  postage  equal  to  the  expense 
of  its  maU-transportation.  Several  of 
them  cost  the  department  more  than 
double  or  triple  the  revenue  they  pay  to 
it.  No  western  State,  except  lUinois, 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  furnishes  a  post- 
office  revenue  equal  to  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. Every  northern  and  eastern 
'  State,  from  Maine  to  Delaware  inclusive^ 
yields  the  general  post-office  a  large  net 
income. 

And  how  much  of  all  the  commerce, 
foreign  and  internal,  implied  in  these  sta- 
tistics, does  New  York  owe  to  the  Union 
as  such,  or  to  the  favor  or  good- will  of 
any  State  or  individual  on  the  conti- 
nent? 

Not  one  dollar's  wokth  ! 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  to 
augment  the  greatness,  or  acc^erate  the 
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growth  of  New  York.  And  though  all 
the  rest  of  the  Union  were  combiued  to 
iojure  the  city,  they  could  do  little  to 
diminish  its  commerce,  wealth,  and 
power,  or  retard  its  progress.  How  lit- 
tle can  be  accomplished  in  that  way,  may 
be  easily  estimated  from  the  result  of 
the  utmost  persevering  efforts  of  some 
States  to  turn  from  New  York  the  com- 
merce which  spontaneously  flows  into  it 
from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and 
from  foreign  lands. 


Great  cities  have  a  vitality  stronger 
than  that  of  great  nations.  The  gov- 
ernments within  whose  jurisdiction  they 
are  included  from  time  to  time  may 
change ;  but,  unmoved  by  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires,  great  cities  often  survive 
a  long  succession  of  sovereignties  exer- 
cising dominion  over  them.  ^  As  it  was 
with  Babylon,  Rome,  Byzantium,  Vien- 
na and  Paris,  so  it  may  be  with  London 
and  New  York. 


THE   GENIUS   OF   CHARLES   DICKENS. 


TO  reveal  genius  is  the  highest  office 
of  literature.  Othello  and  Hamlet, 
richest  fruits  of  poetry,  are  chiefly  valu- 
able as  measures  of  the  gigantic  intellect 
of  Shakespeare.  AH  elevated  and  reli- 
gions souls  look  through* the  work  to 
the  Creator,  as  truly  in  art  as  in  nature. 
Literature  too,  like  all  art,  has  human 
character  for  its  theme.  It  labors  assi- 
duously to  express  and  record  the  achieve- 
ments, the  aspirations,  and  what  lies 
behind  both,  the  soul,  of  man.  Biogra- 
phy, history,  poetry  and  fiction  are  con- 
tributions to  the  science  of  human  na- 
ture, and  each,  according  to  its  form, 
represents  human  life. 

Biography  is  essentially  eulogistic.  It 
represents  liie  decencies  of  life.  It  de- 
fers to  the  judgment  of  private  friend- 
ship and  of  public  popularity.  It 
straightens  all  eccentricities  by  a  line  of 
ideal  excellence  and  completeness.  !^ven 
thus  only  a  few  lines,  full  of  activitv,  of 
marked  result  in  history,  are  capable  of 
this  treatment.  For  all  the  rest,  bio- 
graphy would  be  but  a  Ubel — ^the  more 
so,  in  that  it  was  true,  since  it  takes  note 
only  of  what  a  man  actually  achieves. 
We  unhistoric  persons  are  not  quite 
willing  to  be  judged  by  such  a  criterion. 
Onr  actual  life  we  feel  to  have  been  but 
a  shabby  performance,  the  least  accurate 
index  of  our  character.  Herculean 
labors  lay  in  our  path,  which  our  san- 
guine youth  was  eager  to  undertake,  but 
which  destiny  laid  upon  other  shoulders. 
Heroisms  lie  stored  in  our  heart  against 
emergencies  that  never  occurred,  foes 
that  never  assaulted,  and  biography  dis- 
dains us,  because  the  occasion  never 
offered  for  our  style  of  greatness. 


l^tory,  delineating  the  aggregate  life 
of  the  race,  is  obliged  by  its  own  rules 
to  overlook  all  the  finer  manifestations 
of  character.  In  history,  men  are  chiefly 
seen  as  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  state, 
acting  officiaUy  and  in  their  politick  ca- 
pacity. We  see  the  orderly  movement 
of  armies,  but  do  not  know  whether  the 
individual  heart  be  instinct  with  the 
virtuous  courage  of  humanity,  or  with 
the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts.  We  see 
men  playing  with  the  implements  of 
government,  we  note  their  ambition, 
the  amount  of  their  intellectual  force, 
their  adroitness  at  intrigue,  their  powers 
of  effort  and  endurance ;  we  know  little 
of  the  attraction  of  their  affections,  the 
compunctions  of  their  conscience,  the 
revulsion  of  their  mortal  fears.  History, 
therefore,  is  not  true  to  human  life,  not 
in  that  it  reports  falsely,  but  reports  that 
which  is  of  so  little  worth.  A  man  may 
find  less  in  the  historical  records  of  ten 
generations  to  solve  the  great  problems 
that  baffle  his  own  thoughts,  than  in  a 
single  sentence  spoken  from  the  heart  of 
an  inspired  prophet  or  poet. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  minds  en- 
dowed with  highest  genius  have  sought 
better  methods  of  representing  human 
life,  than  the  literal  histories  of  indivi- 
duals and  communities.  Poetrv  rejects 
the  impediments  of  fact.  It  describes 
man  true  to  his  own  idea,  fulfilling  the 
condition  of  his  own  wants,  achieving 
his  purposes.  Since,  in  the  actual  con- 
dition of  things,  the  arrangements  of 
society,  the  jostling  of  other  characters, 
or  their  own  cowardice  and  folly,  check 
and  distort  the  normal  growth  of  men, 
poetry  opens  to  them  the  range  of  the 
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ideal,  ftDd  supplies  suoh  circamstances 
and  relations  as  shall  minister  to  their 
completeness.  Whethet  good  or  bad, 
noble  or  mean,  to  the  poet^s  eye  men 
are  tme  to  their  own  kind.  Life  to  him 
is  intense  and  exaggerated  only  in  re- 
ference to  fact,  not  in  reference  to  pur- 
pose and  aspiration.  For  the  ideal  cha- 
racters which  poetry  requires,  the  actual 
personages  of  history  can  famish  but 
traits  and  outlines,  but  genius  can  com- 

{)Iete  and  animate  them  or  import  direct- 
y  from  the  realms  of  imagination  angels 
and  men  of  larger  mould  uianhave  liyed 
on  earth. 

The  only  essential  difference  between 
the  poem  and  the  novel  is,  that  the  latter 
foregoes  the  advantage  of  verse,  and 
drops  into  a  ruder  style,  less  fit  for  the 
manifestation  of  passion,  but  more  flex- 
ible and  copious,  and  better  adapted  to 
depict  all  the  phases  of  feeling  and  action 
with  which  the  novelist  has  to  deal. 
The  novelist  is  essentially  a  poet.  As 
In  the  opera,  the  accompaniment  of 
music,  interpreting  to  the  ear  a  class  of 
feelinga  too  subtle  for  language,  hurries 
along  the  enchanted  listener  in  circles 
of  sound,  so  tliat  he  cannot  stop  to  scan 
the  slight  framework  of  words  by  which 
tlie  subject  is  expressed  to  his  intellect; 
80  the  ^^ fine  frenzy'''*  of  the  poet,  com- 
municated to  his  readers  through  the 
measured  movement  of  language,  raises 
them  to  the  medium  of  his  own  passion. 
Assured  of  his  readers'  sympathy,  the 
poet  has  only  to  pass  from  one  salient 
point  to  another  of  his  theme,  heaping 
extravagance  upon  extravagance, '  and 
bidding  defiance  to  all  the  limitations  of 
science  and  probability.  The  novelist 
has  no  such  fictitious  advantages.  With 
no  tools  bat  his  mother-tongne,  with  no 
stage  scenery  or  poetic  spell,  he  must 
produce  his  effect  by  the  sheer  force  of 
nis  imagination  and  skill.  If  we  might 
liken  the  poet  to  the  Indian  cocgurer, 
who  stands  upon  his  half-llght«d  stage, 
with  the  machinery  of  mock  thunder 
and  electric  lightning  at  his  command, 
to  heighten  by  their  terror  the  effect  of 
his  magical  dress  and  weird  aspect ;  the 
novelist  might  suggest  the  accomplished 
modern  magician,  who  presents  himself 
in  an  ordinary  dress,  and  without  any 
of  the  elap-trap  of  jugglery,  even  with 
the  confessed  purpose  of  deception,  and 
by  his  adroitness  and  dexterity  deludes 
and  perplexes  the  keenest  vigilance  of 
our  senses. 

We  cannot  quite  enter  into  the  sorrow 
of  those  somewhat  hackneyed  persons 


wlio  are  wont  to  deplore,  that  the  age  of 
poetry  is  past.  Writers  of  modern  epics,  . 
though  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  aU 
the  minute  rules  of  art  laid  down  in  the 
canons  of  criticism,  have  failed  to  earn 
the  fame  of  Dante  or  Milton.  Words- 
worth, conscious  enough  of  hb  own 
powers,  had  floating  in  his  brain  for 
fifty  years,  the  project  of  a  great  work, 
of  which  the  ^iscursion  was  to  have 
been  but  one  of  the  middle  chaptersw 
Coleridge,  with  a  more  versatile  intel- 
lect and  more  ardent  impulses,  got  no 
further  on  in  t^e  great  work  expected  * 
of  him  by  the  circle  of  admirers,  whom 
he  fascinated  with  the  genius  of  bis  con- 
versation, than  the  incomprehensible 
fragment  of  Ohristabel.  Hazlitt  esti- 
mates that  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia 
alone  was  as  voluminous  as  all  the  novels 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Think  of  the  old 
prose  poet  drawing  home  from  the  fields 
of  the  ideal,  such  a  plenteous  and  copi- 
ous harvest,  when  our  best  modern  bards 
must  return  from  the  over-cropped  and 
exhausted  soil,  bringing  only  spindling 
lyrics  in  dngle  sheaves  under  their 
arms. 

Poetry,  if  not  the  ruder,  is  the  earlier 
art.  The  ancients  did  not  write  until 
their  passion  forced  them,  and  then  their 
words  broke  forth  in  the  natural  elo- 
quence of  song.  But  we  have  learned 
to  domesticate  language,  and  to  make  it 
capable  of  various  uses.  Prose  is  better 
adapted  tiian  poetry  to  our  complex 
modern  life.  It  is  more  flexible  to  our 
modes  of  thought,  a  fitter  medium  for 
our  sophisticate  habits,  a  finer  analyser 
of  civilized  characters.  The  poetical 
genius  of  this  time,  who  takes  his  inspi- 
ration from  his  own  age,  will  be  led  to 
express  himself  rather  in  polished  prose, 
than  in  any  of  the  forms  of  versification 
known  in  the  poetical  craft.  Those  who 
affect  the  antique,  who  find  their  themes 
or  their  heroes  in  other  ages,  will  still 
adhere  to  the  old  forms.  lu  fact,  our 
successful  poems  are  antique  in  spirit, 
and  more  or  less  happy  imitations  of  a 
lost  art.  The  man,  who  shall  build  in 
living  literature  a  monument  of  this 
teeming  nineteenth  century,  will  find 
the  novel  a  far  fitter  form  of  structure 
than  the  poem.  We  have  no  modern 
Iliad.  The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  settlement  of 
Oalifornia,  absolutely  refase  to  lend  them- 
selves to  the  skillful  hands  of  genius  for 
any  epic  purposes.  All  the  meoham'c 
arts  have  found,  in  later  times,  better 
methods,  and  attained  more  complete 
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results ;  but  Shakespeare^s  trade  of  writing 
comedies  and  tragecUea  for  the  stage,  has 
for  these  two  centuries  fallen  steadily 
into  decay.  Grenins  is  no  journeyman, 
working  with  borrowed  tools,  and  upon 
old  models.  She  invents  her  own 
methods  and  expresses  herself  in  forms 
as  original  as  the  truths  they  represent. 
The  nineteenth  century  can  snow  no 
Shakespeare,  no  Milton  even ;  but  it  is 
an  ago  rich  in  varied  culture,  earnest  in 
thought  and  purpose,  and  at  bottom,  as 
enthusiastic  and  hopeiul,  and  as  pervious 
to  the  kind  influences  of  heaven,  as  any 
other.  We  might,  at  least,  expect  that 
its  great  minds  should  be  the  peers  of 
any  that  have  ever  lived. 

Among  the  writers  of  English  of  the 
present  time,  Charles  Dickens  seems,  to 
our  apprehension,  to  be  endowed  with  the 
richest  gifts  of  genius,  and  to  hold  the 
best  pledges  of  fame.  To  call  him  a 
novelist  is  no  derogatory  designation, 
mnce  men  of  the  highest  order  of  intel- 
lect, such  as  Cervantes,  Gk>ethe,  Bichter 
and  Walter  Scott,  have  given  highest 
dignity  to  that  class  of  writers. 

Mr.  Dickens  has  not  been  merely  a 
snocessful  artist  hi  a  prescribed  scliool 
of  art.  He  has  originated  his  own 
methods.  The  publication  of  his  Ftch- 
tciels  Papers  forms  an  era  in  English 
literature.  He  has  followed  up  and 
worked,  in  all  its  depth  and  breadth,  the 
rich  vein  of  humor  he  first  struck  upon. 
All  our  literature  has  been  as  much  en- 
riched by  hisiresh  forms  of  thought,  his 
artistic  and  minute  delineations  of  char- 
acter, his  delicate  and  exuberant  humor, 
as  our  trade  has  been  by  the  newly-dis- 
oovered  wealth  of  California  and  Aus- 
tralia. Many  writers,  who  have  no  pe- 
culiar appreciation  of  his  excellence,  ac- 
knowledge, in  every  paragraph  they 
write,  the  great  debt  we  owe  him.  The 
sprightly  narrative,  the  frank  and  capti- 
vating personality,  and  the  delicate 
touches  of  satire,  which  relieve  our  po- 
litical essays  and  sermons  of  the  staid 
and  formal  dullness  of  an  earlier  style,  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  Diohens  dispen- 
sation. In  fine,  to  explore  to  their  ori- 
gin the  prevalent  forms  of  popular 
thought,  and,  indeed,  manv  of  the  opin- 
ions which  tbey  develop,  the  philosophic 
student  of  present  literature  need  not 
punish  himself  with  any  drier  studies 
than  the  character  pictures  of  "  Boz,^'^ 

Books  are  the  monuments  of  the  ages 
that  produce  them.  The  whole  body  of 
English  and  A.merican  statute  law,  with 
the  statistics  of  trade  and  industry,  and 


the  cabinets  of  its  collected  industrial 
art,  and  we  may  add  the  best  register  of 
passing  historical  events,  would  not  give 
so  truthful  a  record  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  Mr.  Dickens  has  given  in  his 
sketches  of  London  life.  All  those 
represent  man  in  his  civic  and  social 
capacity ;  these,  however,  in  all  the  finer 
actions  that  indicate  the  peculiar  tone 
of  his  character.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  written  a  se- 
ries of  delightful  stories,  over  which  half 
the  world  have  laughed  and  wept.  This 
had  been  done  before.  He  has  told  over 
again  the  story  of  human  life,  substan- 
tially the  same  in  all  ages ;  he  has  laid 
bare  the  springs  of  human  character  and 
£^ven  utterance  to  the  manifold  deep 
sorrows  that  accumulate  in  human  expe- 
rience. What  has  Shakespeare  done 
more  than  this? 

In  Shakespeare  we  have  a  higher  strain 
of  passion,  a  more  heroic  and  antique 
cast  of  character,  a  subtler  and  more 
metaphysical  vein  of  thought.  Dickens 
views  me  from  a  lower  plane;  he  is 
nearer  the  men  he  describes;  he  pre- 
sents them  otherwise  than  to  the  intel- 
lect and  the  imagination,  in  the  very 
clothes  the^  wear,  the  whimsical  habits 
they  have  incurred,  and  the  slang  speech 
they  utter.  He  is  not  only- nearer  in  his 
observation,  but  in  his  afifection.  He 
loves  and  hates  more  openly  and  more 
justly.  We  never  mistake  where  his 
own  feelings  take  sides.  Spite  of  their 
intrinsic  rascality,  Macbeth  and  Bichard 
are  the  heroes  of  their  stories,  and  as 
heroes,  get  a  share  of  our  sympathy. 
The  calm  candor  of  the  great  poet,  ^*  no- 
thing extenuating,  setting  down  naught 
in  malice,"  places  them  often  in  situa- 
tions where  they  almost  command  our 
respect.  But  to  Quilp,  to  Carker,  and 
to  Pecksniff,  we  are  never  allowed  for 
one  moment  to  abate  our  aversion.  The 
novelist  never  toys  with  his  victims,  nor 
patches  their  unmixed  depravity  with 
any  incougruovs  goodness,  to  perplex  our 
moral  perceptions. 

The  Pickwick  novels  are  more  dra- 
matic than  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare. 
The  finest  and  most  memorable  passages 
of  the  poet  are  his  own  declamations, 
metaphysical  speculations,  and  moral  re- 
flections. He  takes  the  rdU  out  of  the 
lips  of  his  hero,  and  in  the  intensity  of 
his  own  feelings,  declaims,  denounces, 
and  soliloquizes.  Dickens'  fancied  per- 
sonages never  overstep  the  limits  of  their 
nature;  and  no  incongruous  sentiment 
gets  smuggled  into  their  speech.    Peiv 
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haps  the  French,  in  their  pleasant  aban- 
donment to  the  illosions  of  fancy,  excel 
us  in  story-telling;  bat  no  English 
writer,  we  think,  can  make  bis  story  tell 
itself  so  charmingly  as  Dickens. 

It  is  due  mainly,  perhaps,  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  drama  and  the 
novel,  that  Dickens'  descriptions  are  so 
minute,  so  full  of  striking  details,  while 
those  of  Shakespeare,  with  all  their 
beauty,  are  so  general  and  vague. 
Shakespeare  never  hesitated  to  place  the 
scene  of  a  tragedy  in  Denmark,  where 
he  had  never  been.  Indeed,  all  his  local 
knowledge  contributed  little  to  furnish 
forth  the  scenery  of  his  plays.  He  only 
needed  prominent  points  and  conspicu- 
ous heights  of  observation,  known  to 
general  history,  while  he  could  easily 
complete  his  pictures  with  figures  sug- 
gested by  the  memory  of  common  life. 
But  not  a  novel  of  Dickens  could  have 
been  written  out  of  London. 

Among  the  prominent  features  of  the 
Pickwick  novels,  we  notice,  first,  their 
entirely  modern  stamp.  The  characters 
are  those  of  our  own  times — the  ripe 
fruits  of  a  complex  civilization.  Each  is 
eminently  the  creature  of  society,  whose 
individuality  has  been  distorted  and  stimu- 
lated by  manifold  relations  with  other 
men.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  im- 
personations of  modes  of  thought;  re- 
presentatives of  some  school  of  opinion ; 
or  stand  as  the  result  and  outgrowth  of 
institutions,  forms,  and  customs,  with 
which  we  are  all  &miliar.  Our  intense 
interest  in  the  perusal  is  due,  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  the  conversations  and  ad- 
ventures of  Mr.  Micawber,  the  unhappy 
dilemmas  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
friends,  the  plots  of  Mr.  TulMnghorn,  are 
all  mixed  up  with  the  very  questions 
which  the  civilized  world  is  just  now 
discussing  in  its  schools  and  pulpits,  by 
its  firesides,  and  upon  its  platforms.  All 
the  problem's  of  government,  of  educa- 
tion, of  poverty,  of  crime,  are  here  pre- 
sented to  us  in  striking  and  novel  pic- 
tures. 

For  any  but  the  highest  genius,  the 
experiment  of  placing  |iie  scene  of  his 
story  under  the  glare  and  criticism  of 
his  own  times  would  be  eminently  haz- 
ardous. The  success  of  Mr.  Dickens  in 
it  must  be  accepted  as  a  severe  test  of 
his  powers.  The  past  has  been  generally 
the  theme  of  the  poet.  Only  its  promi- 
nent events,  and  those,  too,  tinged  by 
time  with  the  reverence  of  romance,  are 
preserved  in  the  world's  knowledge.  It 
is  comparatively  easy,  particularly  in  the 


youth  of  a  nations  literature,  to  recall 
its  poetic  traditions,  to  fill  up  their  in* 
terstices  with  the  dreams  of  fancy,  and 
level  their  inconsistencies  to  the  plane 
of  the  logical  understanding,  and  thus 
make  of  them  a  consistent  and  beautiful 
story  of  human  life.  No  survivors  of 
the  ages  of  the  Henrys  were  present  to 
find  fault  with  Shakespeare  for  his  de- 
lineations of  the  character  and  court  of 
those  monarchs.  We  accept  as  true  his 
pictures  of  the  old  manners,  as  we  do 
Walter  Scott's  con  amove  deUneations  of 
the  ages  of  romance.  Besides,  in  build- 
ing the  monuments  of  ttie  past,  men  are 
but  co-laborers  with  others,  whose  half- 
finished  works  strew  the  whole  pathway, 
back  to  the  times  of  which  they  write. 
Mr.  Dickens  has  had  nothing  to  assist  his 
imagination,  but  a  keen  observation  of 
his  own  times.  In  the  prosaic  life  of  tbe 
present,  furnishing  to  the  ordinary  eye 
nothing  above  common-place,  his  finer 
insight  has  discovered  all  the  subtler  de^ 
velopments  of  character.  These  he  has 
been  obliged  to  present  to  a  public  haT- 
ing  his  own  theatre  of  observation,  and 
ready  to  resent  the  arrogance  that  there 
was  anything  there  which  had  escaped 
their  sagacity. 

Our  author  is  never  meagre  or  dry. 
If  he  has  occasion  to  describe  natural 
scenery,  buildings,  crowds,  storms,^  a 
thousand  playful  conceits  and  quaint 
associations,  the  peculiar  offspring  of 
his  own  genius,  redeem  the  whole  from 
triviality  and  dullness.  Hd  impersonates 
nature  both  in  her  placid  and  awful 
moods,  and  so  groups  her  changing 
aspects,  as  to  make  them  represent 
phases  as  of  human  character.  To  comr 
plete  the  picture  of  this  character,  lie 
skiUfally  notes  only  such  aspects  as  are 
harmonious  and  consistent.  To  lils 
poet's  eye  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
mechanical.  The  trees,  the  pattering 
rain,  the  thronged  and  deserted  streets, 
the  stately  haUs  of  wealth,  and  the 
dreary  garrets  of  poverty,  have  each 
their  proper  genius,  who  has  gathered 
into  his  memory  all  their  legends,  and 
stands  sentry  over  all  their  mysteries. 
His  scene  paintings  are  like  those  pictures 
in  which  the  lines  used  to  represent  the 
contour  of  objects,  at  the  same  time, 
upon  being  closely  scanned,  resolve 
themselves  into  the  outlines  of  human 
faces,  forms  of  uncouth  and  hybrid 
beasts,  winged  monsters  and  wreaths 
of  naked  iiSants  twined  in  a  bacchana- 
lian dance.  One  suspects  that  he  has 
seen  just  such  things  before,  dreaming  or 
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waking,  and  i»  snre  that  no  one  but  a 
madman  or  poet  could  so  describe  them. 
But  this  is  something  more  than  the 
mere  diablerie  of  a  comic  fancy.  His 
descriptions,  like  painting  or  innsic,  help 
the  expression  of  his  subject.  The  sur- 
roundings are  all  relevant  and  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  persons,  a  portion  of  whose 
nature  they  borrow,  while  they  help  to 
express  a  class  of  feelings  beyond  the 
reach  of  words.  How  powerfully  is 
managed  the  scene  of  the  night  railroad 
train,  and  the  death  of  Carker.  It  is 
unhappily  the  almost  every-day  occur- 
rence of  a  man  overtaken  and  killed  by 
the  rushing  steam-engine.  But  Dickens^ 
tale  is  of  an  angry  demon,  real  fire 
glaring  in  his  eyes,  pitchy  smoke  snort- 
ing from  his  nostrils,  pursuing  in  the 
darkness  of  night  a  guilty  and  terrified 
man,  repelled  yet  fascinated  by  his  doom. 
The  very  language  becomes  horribly 
musical,  and  the  words  pant,  throb  and 
ahriek  as  if  bursting  from  ashy  and  quiv- 
ering lips.  Little  Paul  Dombey's  visit 
to  the  watering-place,  where  he  heard, 
and  we  are  made  to  hear,  the  melancho- 
ly waves  whispering  in  his  infantile  ear 
of  early  death,  is  another  exhibition  of 
this  power  of  making  nature  sympathize 
Mrith  human  sorrows.  How  we  shudder 
■with  apprehension  of  some  impending 
calamity,  as  we  read  with  entranced  at- 
tention the  description  of  the  storm  at 
Yarmouth,  fatal  to  the  brilliant  Steer- 
forth,  and  the  heroic  souled  Ham 
Peggotty.  The  tramp  of  feet  upon  the 
Ghosfe  Walhy  is  not  a  memento  only 
of  old  sorrows  in  a  noble  house.  We  are 
all  the  time,  and  but  too  justly,  suspi- 
cious that  the  ghost  would  not  walk 
there,  but  to  portend  a  greater  calamity 
yet  to  come;  and  yet  it  is  nothing  but 
the  slowly  dropping  rain  upon  the  damp 
pavement.  Nobody  has  ever  seen  a 
ghost  there,  and  the  author  in  no  way 
vouches  for  the  superstition;  he  only 
manages  a  description  of  the  commonest 
phenomenon  so  as  to  produce  from  its 
very  vagueness  more  than  the  effect  of  a 
veritable  ghost  upon  our  imaginations. 
How  beautiful,.complete,  and  at  the  same 
time  satirical,  is  the  description  of  a  Lon- 
don fog  that  ushers  in  tlie  first  day  of 
Bleak  Hovm — fog  on  the  river,  fog 
on  the  streets,  nfen  and  cattle  wading  in 
fog;  fog  in  cellars  and  garrets;  but  fog 
especially  and  always,  if  not  literally, 
figuratively,  in  the  chancerv  court — ^the 
wig  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  looming 
dimly  through  it,  the  learned  counsel 
laboring,  struggling  and  fioundering  in 


it,  the  whole  proceeding  buried,  hidden 
and  obfusticated  under  it.  It  is  as  if  our 
author  had  said :  ^^  Here  is  my  Hercula- 
neuiii  and  Pompeii,  buried  not  under 
Vesuvius  lava,  but  under  Chancery  fog  I 
Stand  and  look  on,  while  I  exhume  the 
houses  and  homes  of  living  men,  whose 
sorrows  shall  make  you  weep,  whose 
eccentricities  shall  make  you  laugh,  and 
the  frank  utterance  of  whose  great  and 
pure  souls  shall  fill  yours  with  love." 

But  the  richness  of  Hr.  Dickens' 
genius  is  chiefly  manifested  in  his  pro- 
lific conceptions  of  types  of  character. 
!N'o  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  has  mar- 
shalled such  a  host  of  dramatis  persona. 
We  are  almost  confused  and  wearied 
with  their  number  and  variety ;  and  our 
interest  in  the  vicissitudes  of  so  many 
different  persons  becomes  almost  pain- 
ful. In  each  new  story,  that  astonishes 
the  delighted  public,  a  fresh  array  of 
distinct  and  well-defined  characters  con- 
front us.  For  the  most  part,  tkese  are 
all  new  types  of  individuality,  and  where 
we  recognize  here  and  there  the  second 
appearance  of  some  familiar  person,  he 
comes  under  such  new  relations,  and 
with  such  different  combinations,  as  to 
have  all  the  effect  of  complete  novelty. 
Among  all  these  groups  there  are  no 
stock  characters,  no  men  in  huchram. 
However  trivial  the  occasion  that  calls 
them  into  requisition,  however  slight 
their  connection  with  the  leading  inci- 
dents of  the  narrative,  the  writer's  exu- 
berant fancv  fails  not  to  furnish  them 
forth  with  all  the  attributes  necessary  to 
give  them  the  completeness  of  real  hu- 
man beings.  If  a  servant  is  only  wanted 
to  snuff  a  candle,  or  a  boy  to  hold  a 
horse,  we  are  stopped  to  note  their  un- 
couth attitudes,  and  to  listen  to  their 
characteristic  dialect.  Mr.  Dickens  is 
not  an  artist  that  paints  only  the  figures 
in  the  foreground  of  his  picture,  and 
represents  the  masses  behind  by  mere 
shaded  forms.  He  is  rather  the  daguer- 
reotypist,  that  gives  a  complete  copy  of 
the  entire  scene,  the  microscope  being 
able  to  reveal  what  is  too  minute  for 
the  eye  to  discern.  lu'  completeness 
and  distinctness  in  characterization  he 
even  excels  Scott,  who  has  peopled  the 
world  of  fiction  with  forms  conjured 
forth  by  his  wizard's  wand.  In  each 
drama  of  Shakespeare  there  are  but  three 
or  four  personages,  that  claim  our  interest 
by  their  marked  individuality.  The  rest 
are  retinue,  necessary  to  the  elaboration 
of  the  dranm,  but  whose  sayings  and 
actions  might  be  interchanged  wlthoat 
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disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  play.  Of 
the  Basteheap  revellers,  only  Falstaff 
is  a  character,  all  the  rest,  even  Prince 
Hal  himself,  are  mere  foils  to  set  him 
off. 

Probably  no  writer  has  ever  availed 
himself  of  so  many  oircnmstances  to 
heighten  the  illusion  of  reality  in  his  de- 
scriptions. Besides  speech  the  roost 
dramatic,  slang  the  most  apposite,  the 
very  dialect  and  by- words  of  the  locali- 
ty and  the  gaild,  to  which  we  are  intro- 
dnced,  we  have  grimaces,  eccentricities 
of  movement,  whimsicalities  of  habit, 
repeated  and  persisted  in,  until  the  pre- 
cise form  and  character  is  manifested  to 
our  apprehension.  Newman  Noggs'  way 
of  cracking  his  knuckles,  Mr.  Snagsby^s 
apologetid  cough,  the  odd  indulgence 
which  Quilp's  boy  had  of  standing  on 
his  head,  all  seem  to  present  those  per- 
sonages as  no  amount  of  dialogue  or 
general  description  could  do.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Dickens'  creations  are  too  inten-?ely 
individual  to  be  true  to  ordinary  life. 
This  is  the  reason  why,  upon  some 
prosaic  and  exact  mind?,  they  have  the 
unpleasant  effect  of  caricature.  In  ac- 
tual life,  men's  ordinary  speech  is  dis- 
guised and  diplomatic;  they  do  not 
reveal  themselves  at  the  first  interview ; 
they  speak  from  the  surface  and  not 
from  the  centre;  formality  and  politeness 
and  reserve  stand  sentry  over  their  real 
natures.  Under  excitement;  under  the 
spell  of  some  great  mind,  they  may  rare- 
ly give  forth  whatever  they  have  and 
are.  Perhaps  it  is  the  charm  of  the 
novel,  that  under  the  excitement  it  en- 
kindles, and  the  spell  of  genius  that  per- 
vades it,  true  acting  and  true  speaking 
become  natural. 

All  the  novels  of  Dickens  are  written 
in  a  vein  of  satire.  At  all  times  he 
masters  his  subject,  he  is  outside  of  it. 
He  is  never  excited  in  its  passion,  in- 
volved in  its.  theory,  or  committed  to  its 
philosophy.  Most  authors  are  them- 
selves heroes  of  their  own  works.  Walter 
Scott  has  a  passion  for  the  romance  and 
chivalry,  the  stirring  adventures  of  bor- 
der warfare,  of  which  he  has  given  the 
world  such  a  splendid  and  enduring  pic- 
ture. In  the  very  first  chapters  of 
Waverley,  he  discovers  to  us  where  his 
own  prepossessions  and  tastes  lead.  We 
are  not  only  impressed  and  overpowered 
by  the  fascination  of  his  narrative,  but 
we  are  aware  that  he  is  so  himself. 
Byron  and  Bui wer  write  seriously,  and 
betray  their  philosophic  theories  and 
their  ambitions   aspirations.     Dickens, 


however,  is  always  the  dispassioiut^ 
critic  and  accurate  reporter.  He  seems 
to  be  modestly  relating  things  that  he 
has  seen,  and  is  too  well-mannered  to 
intrude  his  egotisms  -  upon  us.  No  cha- 
racter that  he  calls  into  existence  stands 
in  such  relation-  to  him,  that  he  cannot 
describe  all  his  weaknesses  and  mingle 
delioate  satire  with  all  his  praises. 

He  is  less  cynical  than  Thackeray, 
whose  sarcasms  lampoon  his  characters 
below  our  respect  and  interest.  Dickens 
takes  the  outside  position,  merely  to 
Jiave  a  more  just  observation,  and  we 
soon  become  aware  that  a  gentle  charity 
presides  over  all  his  judgments.  He 
takes  no  delight  in  presenting  the  repul- 
sive and  depraved  traits  of  human  nature, 
while  he  '^arms  and  glows  in  telling  the 
story  of  a  good  deed.  Through  his 
transparent  frankness  we  catch  glimpses 
of  his  own  heart,  and  find  that  he  is  full 
of  candor  and  kindness.  Perhaps  his 
vein  is  more  nearly  like  that  of  Cervan- 
tes, than  any  other  author.  Like  him 
he  is  delicately  satirical;  like  him  he 
vouches  in  no  way  for  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  his  heroes ;  like  him  he  starts 
with  the  purpose  of  moving  our  mirth, 
and  ends  with  the  effect^ of  exciting  our 
sympathy  and  affection.  We  very  soon 
find  that  we  can  trust  entirely  his  good 
nature.  ,  If  we  encounter  persons  who 
provoke  our  contempt  or  anger,  it  is  no 
whit  due  to  the  sarcastic  malice  of  the 
man  who  communicated  their  actions. 
Our  repugnance  is  at  the  actions  and  the 
characters  themselves,  while  we  aro 
assured  that  they  have  been  presented, 
not  only  with  justice,  but  with  generous 
disposition,  in  the  most  pronunent  point 
of  view,  of  whatever  was  good  in 
them. 

Dickens  has  humor  in  distinction 
from  wit — ^indeed,  he  is  the  very  type\ 
of  humor.  Wit  .is  an  effort  of  the  in- 
tellect to  arrange  ideas,  conceptions  and 
pictures  of  the  imagination  in  such  com- 
binations as  shall  provoke  surprise  and 
excite  mirth.  The  materials  of  wit  may 
be  the  gravest,  most  serious,  most  mo- 
mentous subjects,  and  these  are  all  the 
fitter  for  its  use^  because  the  surprise  of 
an  incongruous  relation  becomes  the 
more  sudden  and  intense.  Humor  is 
more  instinctive;  it  belongs  to  the  cha- 
racter ;  it  is  a  quality  of  the  imagination 
and  intellect,  giving  to  their  creations 
and  thoughts  the  original  forms  of  the 
grotesque  and  extravagant.  Humor  crys- 
tahzes  tlie  vapory  particles,  the  elements 
of  thought  that  cloud  the  mind's  sky ; 
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while  wit  solidifies  the  rounded  forms  of 
thouffht  in  the  gathered  drops.  The 
one  descends  like  the  sofb  and  continnoiis 
falling  of  snow;  the  other  like  the  orash 
of  the  driven  hail.  There  are  persons 
who  can  enrich  the  most  oommon-place 
narrations  with  suggestions  of  unex- 
pected and  quaint  relation — these  are 
wits.  There  are  others  who  cannot  tell 
the  most  ordinary  incident  of  every-day 
life,  without  loading  it  with  comic  exag- 
gerations, and  making  each  incident 
and  character  express  and  personate  the 
grotesque  cre'ations  with  which  their 
own  fancies  are  teeming— these  are 
humorists.  Of  these  is  Oharles  Dickens. 
E[e  is  not  only  of  them,  but  it  might  be 
said  that  the  English  language  has  pro- 
duced no  other  great  humorist.  Humor, 
indeed,  forms  the  pith  and  worth 
of  his  works.  It  pervades  all  his 
wiritings,  from  his  first  crude  efforts  of 
creative  art,  to  the  elaborate,  artistic 
and  marvellous  Bleah  Eause,  For  this 
pabulum  we  are  not  kept  long  waiting, 
we  are  not  long  baited,  nor  our  appetite 
provoked  by  any  preliminary  dullness. 
He  strikes  his  vein  at  the  very  first  para- 
graph, and  perfectly  assures  us  of  his 
power  to  entertain  us  to  the  last. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  his  con- 
summate art  in  description,  as  an  auxi- 
liary to  the  dramatic  delineation  of  cha- 
racter. Still  more  wonderful  are  these 
descriptions,  as  indicating  the  character 
;ind  quantity  of  his  humor.  We  doubt  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  English  language 
more  comical,  than  the  report  of  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Pickwick  for  "  breach  of  promise," 
in  the  posthumous  papers  of  the  club, 
named  in  honor  of  that  gentleman. 
Every  one  will  recollect  with  special 
pleasure  the  incident  of  the  unwary 
chemist,  caught  among  the  spectators 
and  empanelled  upon  the  juiy,  who, 
after  vainly  attempting  to  get  let  off  by 
the  irascible  judge,  on  the  plea  of  pri- 
vate business,  at  last  sullenly  submits  him- 
self to  his  fate,  calmly  asserting,  that 
the  result  will  be  the  murder  of  some- 
body, inasmuch  as  he  had  left  a  boy  in 
the  shop,  ^^  the  prevailing  impression  of 
whose  mind  was,  that  Epsom  salts  meant 
oxalic  acid,  and  syrup  of  senna,  lauda- 
num ;"  and  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Veller,  senior,  in  the  gallery,  interrupt- 
ing the  general  decorum  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, by  a  suggestion  to  the  court, 
as  to  the  spellmg^of  the  family,  name, 
followed  by  a  fruitless  attempt  of  a 
posse  of  ushers  to  capture  and  commit 
fum  for  the  contempt.    But  the  whole 


chapter,  including  the  marshalling  of 
Mrs.  Oluppins  to  the. witness-box,  the 
speech  of  Sergeant  Buzfuz,  the  badger- 
ing of  Mr.  Winkle,  and  the  nervous 
anxiety  of  Mr.  Pickwick  himself,  con- 
tains genuine  and  enduring  fun  enough 
to  dilute  through  a  whole  romance  or 
comedy  of  five  acts.  The  sketch  of 
the  "Dotheboys  Hall"  school  in  York- 
shire, which  is  the  gem  of  Nicholaa 
Nickleby^  abounds  in  humor  of  another 
cast.  ,  Indignation  and  contempt  all  the 
time  struggle  with  mirth.  We  might 
be  amused,  if  the  vividness  of  the 
delineation  did  not  excite  a  deeper 
grade  of  feelings.  Captain  Guttle, 
however,  gives  us  unmixed  pleasure. 
His  habit  of  quoting,  and  missing 
the  proper  authority ;  his  private  read- 
ings of  the  church  service,  bolting 
at  the  hard  words,  and  returning  to  the 
atteinpt  with  the  self-exhortation  of — 
"iVbw,  my  ladr — the  hook,  which 
supplied  the  place  of  a  hand,  lost  in  his 
majesty's  service ;  the  hard  glazed  hat, 
into  which  he  compressed  his  weather- 
beaten  head ;  the  big  silver  watch, 
which  he  fished  out  of  his  pocket  and 
donated  to  Walter,  with  the  direction 
that  if  he  "  put  her  forward  half  an  hour 
in  the  forenoon,  and  about  half  an  hour 
in  the  arternoon,  it  was  a  watch  that 
would  do  him  credit,"  qualify  him  for  a 
place  among  the  standard  characters  of 
comedy.  In  Wilkins  Micawber,  with 
his  constanilj^  recurring  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, the  frantic  devotion  of  his 
spouse,  the  magnificence  of  his  enter- 
tainments, his  eloquence  and  his  expec- 
tations, we  have  another  creation  of 
poetic  fancy,  over  which  the  world  will 
not  soon  cease  to  laugh.  Bagnet  and 
the  ^^  old  girl,"  are  presented  with  con- 
summate art — she,  a  perfect  heroine, 
type  of  the  strong-minded  woman,  not 
only  governing  her  husband  by  right  of 
nature,  but  actually  keeping  him  from 
imbecility  and  starvation,  and  yet,  with 
quaint  generosity,  humoring  his  halluci- 
nations, that  he  is  the  most  imperious 
and  absolute  of  Ifusbands :  he,  a  perfect 
nonentity,  save  in  her  affection,  and  the 
real  admiration  which  he  feels  for  his 
wife,  tries  to  repress,  upon  the  plea,  that 
^*  discipline  must  he  maintai7ied." 

The  admirers  of  Mr.  Dickens,  with 
but  few  dissenting  votes,  would,  per- 
haps, be  fbund  stm  cherishing,  as  the 
best  expression  of  his  genius,  that  work 
of  his,  which  forms  the  basis  of  his 
literary  fame.  As  a  work  of  art,  the 
Pickwick  Papers  may  be  open  to  the 
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gravest  criticism.  It  might  be  objected,  , 
that  they  have  no  purpose,  do  moral, 
no  connected  plot ;  that  the  characters 
are  without  dignity ;  inferior  not  in  rank 
and  estimation  only,  but  in  actual  worth ; 
that  the  incidents  that  move  our  mirth 
are  coarse  and  commonplace.  To  this 
it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  Pich- 
wick  Papers  are  pure  comedy — they 
are  "  Henry  IV.,"  with  all  but  the  part 
of  Falstaff  and  his  comrades  left  out,  by 
particular  request.  The  author  must  be 
considered  as  having  completely  fulfilled 
his  purpose  of  pleasing  his  readers.  Of 
course,  atiy  scene  so  tragic  as  to  gene- 
rate pity,  anything  that  moved  our 
earnest  sympathy,  any  character  of  such 
a  grade,  that  we  could  not  laugh  at,  be- 
cause we  loved  or  revered  him,  would 
have  been  an  incongruity.  Hence  we 
find  the  whole  story  graded  on  a  plane 
below  our  ordinary  self-estimation,  and 
every  personage  introduced,  so  fitted 
with  foibles  and  defects,  as  to  put  us  at 
our  ease  in  making  fun  of  them,  because 
we  do  not  thereby  wound  our  own  self- 
complacency,  which  is  always  painful. 
To  write  a  book  unique  and  consistent,  a 
faithful  transcript  of  the  thick-coming 
fancies  that  suggested  it,  without  in- 
truding into  it  any  declamation,  any 
confessions  of  personal  feeling,  any  un- 
derhand designs  upon  the  popular  faith, 
or  any  other  common  form  of  literary 
egotism,  is  no  trivial  achievement.  AU 
the  elements  of  the  author's  peculiar 
form  appear  in  this  book.  Its  publi- 
cation was  the  beginning  of  the  writer's 
fame.  It  betraye.d  his  masterly  insight 
of  character,  not  as  manifested  in  words 
and  conventional  manners  alone,  but  in 
all  its  interior  quality,  as  denoted  in 
form  of.speech,  oast  of  countenance,  and 
eccentricity  of  habit.  The  humor  of  the 
Pickwiclc  Papers  is  more  copious  than 
in  any  of  the  series  of  humorous  novels 
that  have  followed  them.  We  turn 
from  one  narrative  of  ludicrous  dilem- 
mas over  funny  incidents  to  another,  till 
'  mirth  clogs  upon  our  over-taxed  risibi- 
lities. 

In  OlUicr  Twist,  Nicholas  NicJcleby^ 
and  Barnahy  Rudge^  we  have  more  ela- 
borate and  complete  plots,  but  the  cha- 
racters are  depraved  with  such  consum- 
mate and  unnatural  wickedness,  as  to 
leave  a  questionable  impression  upon  our 
moral  feelings.  We  doubt  if  it  is  whole- 
some for  unsophisticated  minds  to  be 
held  to  the  contemplation  of  such  na- 
tures as  Fagin,  Ralph  Nickleby,  Quilp 
and  Siiqon   Tappertit.     The  incidents 


detailed  are  those  of  rude  stages  of  civil- 
ization, and  the  feelings  elicited  are  those 
which  do  not  add  to  our  culture  or  re- 
finement. But  the  oharacterizatioa  has 
all  the  writer's  intensity,  and  the  narra- 
tion his  peculiar  illusion  of  reality. 

Unlike  most  other  novelists,  Mr. 
Dickens'  powers  have  not  exhansted 
tliemselves  by  being  repeatedly  put  forth. 
From  his  first  creative  efforts  till  now, 
he  has  not  only  been  gaining  solid  popu- 
larity, but  higher  and  broader  grounds 
of  a  permanent  fame.  If  his  later  works 
do  not  glow  with  the  exuberant  and 
incessant  humor  of  the  Picktoich 
Papers^  they  surpass  them  in  delicacy 
and  beauty.  We  note,  in  reading  his 
series,  how  steadily  he  grows  in  refine- 
ment and  subtlety  of  feeling ;  haw  he 
learns  to  discard  coarser  pictures ;  to  re- 
ject, as  unfit  for  his  purpose,  painful  and 
harrowing  incidents,  and  the  mde, 
savage,  and  common  class  of  bad  men. 
If  the  exigency  of  the  story  requires  a 
catastrophe,  he  makes  it,  as  much  as 
possible,  a  moral  one.  He  does  not 
dwell  upon,  and  gloat  over  horrible  de- 
tails, but  having  arrived  at  the  point 
where  justice  requires  a  victim,  he  drope 
a  curtain  before  the  fatal  scene  of  soflTer- 
ing,  and  leaves  its  recital  to  our  imagi- 
nations. He  brings  men  of  strong  pur- 
pose into  conflict  with  each  other,  not 
of  physical  force  or  of  brute  passion,  bat 
of  the  natural  antipathy  of  incongraoos 
characters,  and  the  vigorous  grapple  of 
one  energetic  will  withiinother. 

The  moral  tone  of  Dickens'  writings 
(for  we  do  not  hold  that  genius  itself  is 
in  a  position  of  immunity  against  the 
criticism  of  the  moral  teacher)  is  sin- 
gularly elevated  and  pure.  It  is  true, 
that  in  his  earlier  works,  particularly 
the  Pickwick  Papers^  there  is  a  con- 
stant and  even  tiresome  recurrence  of 
scenes  of  drunkenness  and  carousal. 
The  punch-bowl  figures  in  every  chapter, 
and  the  ringing  of  glasses  and  thumping 
of  the  toddy-stick  are  the  orchestral  ac- 
companiment of  the  whole  play.  Many 
of  the  series  of  single  plots  ninge  on  the 
amusing  accidents  resulting  from  an 
accidental  inebriety.  Even  Mr.  Pick- 
wick^ whom  we  cannot  help  loving  for 
his  generosity,  his  fine  feelings,  and  his 
sense  of  honor,  is  allowed  quite  too  often 
to  get  entirely  drunk;  and  when  Mrs. 
Baddle  assails  him  from  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  as  he  is  retiring  from  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer's  drinking  party,  with  words 
like  these :  ^^  Get  aumg  with  you^  you 
old  wretch^  old  enough  to  be  hts  grand" 
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f€Uher,  you  fdllain^  you're  worse  tfian 
any  ofem^'*  we  cannot  help  wishing  the 
indignant  landlady  had  no  grounds  for 
ber  abuse.  But  there  was  no  Maine  law 
in  London,  when  the  Pickwick  club 
floarishedy  nor  is  there  to  this  day. 
There  is  no  donbt  of  the  truthfulness  of 
these  sketches.  A  picture  of  English, 
or  even  American  life,  in  a  great  metro- 
polis, would  scarcely  be  complete  with- 
out introducing  tablea^tx  tnvants  of 
drnnkenness.  The  subject  itself  is  not 
an  unlawful  one,  only  the  moral  purpose 
is  not  developed  quite  so  clearly  as  in 
the  pictures  of  Hogarth.  No  desperate 
admirer  will  be  likely  ever  to  venture 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  these  amusing 
works  were  really  intended  as  *'  tem- 
perance tales."  Gradually,  however, 
as  Dickens  seems  to  become  more  con- 
scious of  his  own  genius,  he  seeks  to 
connect  his  fame  with  the  enduring  con- 
victions of  good  men,  and  leave  out  of 
bis  sketches  everything  that  might 
pffend  our  moral  prejudices. 

In  the  merciless  satire  with  which  he 
bas  bandied  .  men  of  rank,  politicians, 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  in  fact  every 
class  which  represent  pretensions  or 
claim  respect  above  what  is  accorded  to 
men,  as  such,  Dickens  has  not  spared 
the  clergy.  Perhaps  be  has  been  no 
more  unjust  to  these  last  than  to  the 
others ;  but  the  American  readers,  living 
iq  a  society  where  for  a  century  the 
clerical  profession  has,  for  the  most  part, 
represented  the  highest  forms  of  moral 
and  intellectual  culture,  as  well  as  the 
best  specimens  of  personal  worth,  are 
somewhat  shocked,  that  the  religion  of 
Baxter  and  Bunyan,  of  Milton  and 
Vane,  has  so  far  degenerated  in  England 
as  to  produce  no  better  representatives 
than  ^*'  Mr.  Stiggins,  the  shepherd,"  and 
the  "oily  Mr.  Ohadband."  It  is  true, 
nothing  that  is  virtuous  or  to  be  revered 
is,  or  could  be,  derided;  but  goodness 
and  virtue  are  not  the  monopoly  of  the 
poor;  nor  are  those  men  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  special  culture 
of  religion,  as  a  class,  hypocrites  and  im- 
postors. 

In  extenuation  of  this  fault,  it  must 
be  remembered  how  severely  our  author 
bas  satirized  what  is  technically  called 
"  good  society ;"  how  he  has  exposed  the 
pretensions  by  which  one  rank  of  men 
olaiin  a  social  empire  over  another;  and 
bow  the  very  society,  whose  artificial 
structure  be  has  assailed,  have  not  only 
borne  it  with  good  nature,  but  have 
rewarded  him  with  praise  and  bounty. 


When  he  came  to  America,  some  years 
ago,  his  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  bis 
impulsive  indignation  at  injustice,  com- 
pelled him,  in  a  book  by  no  means  in- 
tellectually worthy  of  his  fame,  to  sati- 
rize ont  coarse  manners,  our  tobacco 
eating,  our  passion  for  military  titles, 
our  fondness  for  the  display  of  wealth, 
and  to  rebuke  our  self-cherished  curse 
and  crime  of  enslaving  men.  We  re- 
ceived these  just  censures  with  a  hot 
and  unmanly  resentment,  in  singular 
contrast  to  tbe  imperturbable  good  hu- 
mor with  which  Jotn  Bull  bas 
pocketed  just  such  aflfronts  upon  himself, 
from  the  same  source,  for  a  series  of 
years.  • 

No  true  man  wishes  to  sink  himself 
in  his  profession.  There  are  pedantries 
and  exaggerations  lying  like  pit  falls  in 
all  the  chief  pursuits  of  men.  It  is  one 
of  the  common  incidents  of  an  office, 
that  imposes  itself  upon  the  general  re- 
spect, that  the  maM  who  fills  it  gets  him- 
self imposed  upon,  and  starting  with  the 
purpose  of  making  dupes,  ends  by  be- 
coming one  himself.  The  poet  or  novel- 
ist who  can  describe  the  dangers  that 
beset  these  paths  of  life ,  who  Isan  indi- 
cate where  the  sublime  verges  upon  the 
ridiculous,  where  zeal  and  singleness  of 
purpose  in  the  calling  to  which  we  have 
devoted  ourselves  becomes  singularity 
and  distortion,  does  for  us  a  good  and 
necessary  office.  Many  an  orator  has 
chosen  to  forego  a  grandiloquent  effort 
of  legal  eloquence,  on  an  occasion  when 
severe  taste  would  not  have  warranted 
the  indulgence,  by  recollecting  bow  com- 
pletely Sergeant  Buzfuz  had  monopo- 
lized that  vein.  We  doubt  not  there  are 
pulpit  orators,  somewhat  covertly  re- 
lieving their  severer  studies  by  the  read- 
ing of  DickenS)  who  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  exhortations  which  fell 
so  unctuously  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Glad- 
band,  would  not  quite  satisfy  their  own 
judgment,  though  they  might  the  too 
partial  judgment  of  their  congregation. 

With  these  reservations  and  qualifica- 
tions, the  moral  tendency  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens* writings  is  imobjectionable.  They 
are  the  pictures  of  a  singularly  pure 
mind.  There  is  not  a  passage  in  them 
that  need  be  suppressed  on  account  of 
its  indelicacy.  He  does  not  cover  an 
offensive  meaning  under  specious  and 
equivocal  terms.  He  makes  no  occasion 
in  his  story  for  us  to  imagine  something 
which  may  not  bo  openly  told.  His 
subjects  are  out  of  the  range  of  a  pru- 
rient and  luxurious  fancy.    His  loves  are 
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the  pnre  loves  of  marriage,  or  that  lead 
to  marriage.  He  is  Bngtishy  and  not 
French,  in  his  love  of  home.  There  is 
a  pleasant  relish  of  domesticity  in  all  his 
families,  however  poor.  The  domestic 
happiness  of  the  Kenwigs  redeems 
them  from  our  contempt.  What  though 
Mr.  Micawher^s  nsnal  expedient  of 
converting  his  promissory  note  into  cash 
repeatedly  fails  him  ?  he  is  fur  from  being 
the  most  unhappy  of  men — his  children 
are  datifal  and  affectionate,  and  Mrs. 
Micawber  "  toiU  never  desert  himJ*^  Our 
author  loves  children,  gives  them  a 
strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  their 
parents.  His  most  touching  sketches 
are  of  poor  orphans,  who  have  no  home, 
no  mother's  love,  and  who  grow  up  like 
Smike  and  Oliver  Twist,  haunted  with 
the  memory  of  infantile  cruelties. 

He  never  takes  sides  with  the  oppres- 
sor against  the  oppressed,  with  the 
moneyed  employer  against  the  laborer, 
with  the  powerful  dass  against  the  out- 
cast and  the  poor.  His  principles  are 
thoroughly  and  practically  benevolent 
and  humanitarian.  He  has  lived  amid 
the  movements  of  the  inequalities  of 
rank  and  wealth,  palaces  and  castles 
adorned  with  the  costliest  trophies  of  all 
the  arts,  and  mouldy  and  rotten  cellars, 
where  want  and  toil  languish  and  die; 
and  yet,  in  all  that  he  has  written,  there 
has  been  nothing  but  indignant  scorn  of 
the  wrongs  that  have  produced  these 
results.  It  may  not  be  easy  to*  discover 
how  far  the  social  revolution,  progress- 
ing as  yet  peaceftdly,  and  destined  to 
effect  the  redemption  of  the  people  from 
beggary,  ignorance  and  crime,  may  be 
due  to  the  sentiments  and  feeling  electri- 
cally communicated  from  his  pen.  There 
were  themes  enough  in  the  past :  gentle 
hearts  might  be  touched  as  they  had 
been  before  by  the  dangers  and  suffer- 
ings of  forgotten  ages,  by  the  loves  and 
fortunes  of  youth  and  beauty.    Bat  the 


stem  and  real  present  lay  under  his 
sight,  its  obtrusive  objects  of  want  and 
woe  appealing  to  his  sensibilities,  its  old 
familiar  story  too  coarse  aad  common- 
place for  gentle  poet  ever  to  have  told, 
its  awful  catastrophe  or  blessed  deliver- 
ance looming  in  the  near  future.  Wheth- 
er with  the  self-formed  purpose,  a  fol- 
lowing the  general  impulse  that  has 
awakened  in  men  of  thought  and  men 
of  feeling  a  new  interest  in  what  per- 
tains to  the  well-being  of  the  race,  he 
has  turned  the  minds  of  his  million 
readers  to  the  grave  problems  that  un- 
derlie the  structure  of  modem  society. 

Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh.  No  man  can  write  as 
frankly  as  Dickens  has  done,  without 
reveaHng  the  hue  and  quality  of  his  own 
spirit.  Judging  from  his  works,  be  is  a 
man  void  of  pride  and  of  malice,  full  of 
kindness  and  cheerftdness,  more  to  be 
loved  than  admired.  It  la  no  derogation 
to  this  estimate  of  his  character,  that  he 
has  conceived  and  portrayed,  with  all 
the  distinctness  of  personid  knowledge, 
such  beings  as  Squeers,  Quilp,  and 
John  Chester,  monsters  that  libel  the 
most  contemptuous  ooncepti<His  of  hu- 
man nature.  The  gentle  Shakespeare 
was  able  to  fathom  the  damnable  wick- 
edness of  an  lago,  and  Milton  found  in 
the  capabilities  of  his  own  nature  the 
full  proportions  of  the  sin  which  cast 
Satan  out  of  heaven.  The  fact  is,  we 
take  easy  cognizance  of  every  grade  of 
moral  feeling  below  our  own,  as  of 
stages  of  growth  we  have  but  lately 
pa^ed  through;  while  our  conception 
of  ideal  excellence  is  but' little,  if  any, 
in  advance  of  the  standard  of  our  own 
lives.  No  man  could  invent  and  appre- 
ciate such  rare  natures,  as  those  of  the 
two  Peggotties,  John  Jarndyce,  and 
sweet  Esther  Sunmierson,  without  being 
himself  kindred  in  soul  to  the  charaoterB 
he  describes. 
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WIND  AND   SEA. 

L 

THE  Sea  is  a  jovial  comrade, 
He  langhs  wherever  he  goes ; 
His  merriment  shines  in  the  dimpling  lines 

That  wrinkle  his  hale  repose ; 
He  lays  himself  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Sun, 

And  shakes  all  over  with  glee, 
And  the  broad-backed  billows  fall  faint  on  the  shore, 
In  the  mirth  of  the  mighty  Sea  I 


Bat  the  Wind  is  sad  and  restless. 

And  cnrsed  with  an  inward  pain ; 
You  may  hark  as  you  will,  by  valley  or  hill, 

But  you  hear  him  still  complain. 
He  wails  on  the  barren  mountains, 

And  shrieks  on  the  wintry  sea ; 
He  sobs  in  the  cedar,  and  moans  in  the  pine, 

And  shudders  all  over  the  aspen  tree. 

HL 

Welcome  are  both  their  voices, 

And  I  know  not  which  is  best — 
The  laughter  that  slips  from  the  Oceania  lips, 

Or  the  comfordess  Wind^s  unrest. 
There's  a  pang  in  all  rejoicing, 

A  joy  in  the  heart  of  pain. 
And  the  Wi^d  that  saddens,  the  Sea  that  gladdens, ' 
^^  Are  singing  Uie  self-same  strain  I 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 


■jCrOW  ought  I  to  apologize  for  the  un- 
i-i  reflecting  and  imprudent  manner  in 
which  I  had  so  suddenly  become  enam- 
ored ?  With  one  whom  I  had  seen  twice 
only ;  of  whose  character,  abilities,  cul- 
tivation, I  had  had  but  the  most  transient 
opportunities  of  judging?  Perhaps  so. 
The  thoughts,  however,  which  passed 
through  my  mind  while  I  sat  in  my  quiet 
little  room,  and  meditated  upon  Miss 
Chester,  my  acquaintance  with  her,  and 
its  future,  if  any  apology  be  needed  or 
Admissible,  must  supply  it.  I  reflected, 
therefore,  somewhat  as  follows : — 

Gloriously  beautiful :  That  I  can  see 
— I,  who  am  wont  to  be  fastidious,  even 
to  the  implication  of  affectation.    Physi* 
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cally  strong  and  healthy:  The  easy 
grace  of  motion,  the  pure  complexion, 
the  perfect  outlines,  assure  me  of  that 
Intellectually,  even  my  ideal — mine,  the 
hypercritical,  the  dreamer.  For  the 
scope  of  her  thoughts,  their  direction 
and  combination,  even  in  little  things, 
were  such  as  those  in  which  I  had  spe- 
cially and  most  lovingly  practised  my- 
self. Morally — ^how  admirable  to  me — 
sickened  with  the  lean  righteousness  of 
business  honor,  the  undistinguishable 
righteonsness  of  churches  choking  with 
worldly  weeds,  the  utter  non-righteous- 
ness of  politicians  and  editors  incon- 
ceivably soulless,  soaked  and  seasoned  in 
foulest  falsehood  until  then*  original, 
flavor,  not  in  itself  the  most  delicate,  had 
disappeared  under  the  gross  superimpo* 
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fiition  of  "practical  life" — ^to  me,  weari- 
ed and  sickened  with  snch,  bow  bright 
and  noble  her  unrestrained,  flashing  sar- 
casm, her  steady,  flaming  anger,  against 
little  men  !  Was  it  not  even  snperfla- 
ously  demonstrated  that  in  reading,  in 
study,  in  thought,  word  and  work,  we 
might  be  true  and  helpful  yokefellows  ? 
Desiring  things  noble  and  true,  and  work- 
ing for  them  f  And  that  she  would  be 
truly  a  help — not  in  the  assumption  to 
herself  of  daily  drudgeries,  and  in  de- 
tails and  the  freeing  me  therefrom  (for 
how  pleasant  to  shoulder  my  proper 
moiety  of  such  burdens  1) ;  but  in  think- 
ing with  parallel  and  coequal  vigor,  in 
the  same  field  of  thought;  in  writing, 
talking,  studying,  the  same  pursuit. 
What  a  limitless  dream  of  true  imion 
and  interfusion  of  spirits ! 

But,  a  prudent  elder  might  object, 
I  didn^t  know  it ;  I  was  merely  hypotJM- 
tizing.  That  merely  means  that  my 
methods  of  obserying  men  and  women, 
my  rules  for  managing  my  inductions, 
my  synthesis  and  analysis,  are  at  &ult. 
But  as  long  as  my  experiments  do  not 
deceiye  me,  I  shall  (m«i  enim  unitu  vel 
maximi  interest)  rely  upon  them,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  chilly  yaticinations  of  an 
unfortunate  senior,  whose  own  faithless- 
ness has  wrought  its  like,  most  probably, 
in  those  with  whom  he  dealt,  and  so 
goyemed  his  opinions  of  them  all.  More- 
over, I  was  arrogant  or  wild  enough  to 
believe,  within  my  secret  soul,  that  the 
instinctive  delight,  and  the  new  and 
strange  tumults  antithetically  stirred 
within  me  by  this  troublous  Irene,  this 
war-arousing  Peace,  were  alone  premi- 
ses amply  justificatory  of  my  delicious 
conclusion.  And  it  must  and  shall  bo 
so,  if  indeed  she  will  embark  with  me — 
I  would  chant  to  her,  despite  the  cold 
old  man,  as  beseechingly  as  did  the  dam- 
sel to  Thalaba  the  Destroyer : — 

**  The  morn  is  young,  the  son  is  fkir ; 
And  pleasantly,  through  pleasant  banks 

The  quiet  stream  flows  on — 

Wilt  thou  embark  with  mef 
Thou  knowest  not  the  watery  i 
Tho'  day  is  Cair,  yet  night  must  c 

Dar'st  thou  embark  with  me  ? 
Through  fearfU  perils  thou  may'st  i 

Thou  wilt  embark  with  me  ?" 

When  I  shall  speak  so  to  her,  with  the 
loving  assurance  of  the  last  words,  as- 
suming, and  so  in  part.,  at  least,  shaping, 
the  desired  reply,  shall  I  not  have  it  ? 

I  think,  yes. 

8uoh  meditations  must  suffice  for 
apoJogy.    I  sought  out  a  curious  old  vol- 


ume which  I  had  found  at  a  book-stall — 
the  only  bibliographical  treasure  in  my 
possession.  For  it  was  from  this  book 
that  I  desired  to  read  a  passage  to  Miss 
Chester — ^a  quaint  and  musical  chapter, 
hidden  among  the  mystical  musings  of 
the  nameless  old  German  author.  Name- 
less, for  titie-page  and  colophon  were 
both  gone,  and  my  bibliographic  lore  did 
not  suffice  me  to  discover  the  writer. 

What  Miss  Chester  would  say,  or  how- 
she  would  receive  the  doctrine  of  the 
coverless  old  book,  I  doubted.  Howev- 
er, I  went,  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
found  her,  as  per  agreement.  I  talked  a 
few  minutes,  abstractedly  and  uncon- 
nectedly,  upon  indifferent  matters ;  bat 
not,  of  course,  with  any  remarkable  suo- 
oess.  Then  we  ppoke  of  Heinrich 
Zschokke,  and  his  marvellous  power  of 
imagination ;  of  hia  story  of  the  Sleep- 
walker; and  suddenly  I  remembered 
Miss  Chester's  former  reference  to  Hor- 
tensia^s  recognition  of  the  vile  nature  of 
the  Italian  nobleman,  and  further,  of  her 
careful  avoidance  to  tell  me  whether  she 
had  actually  recognized  such  in  myself. 
And  also,  something  suggested  to  me  to 
contrive,  now,  to  Jbiow  fully  what  she 
could  discover  on  that  subject.  With- 
out nausing  to  reconsider,  I  spoke — 

"  Miss  Qiester,  do  you  remember  say- 
ing that  you  were  entirely  sure  of  yonr 
ability  to  resist  magnetic  forces  from 
other  persons?" 

^^  I  am,  at  any  rate ;  although  I  do  not 
remember  saying  so.    Why  ?" 

^^  Because,  I  desire  leave  of  you  to 
test  the  justice  of  a  suspicion  whioh  you 
entertain  of  me." 

"  I  don't  understand.    Test  it  how  t" 

"In  this  way :"  and  I  hurried  on  with 
my  request,  lest  my  courage  should  fiail 
me,  or  lest  any  pause  should  admit  a 
blank  denial.  "Let  me  dream  of  you 
as  I  did  before,  at  the  times  when  yon 
felt  it ;  and  permit  the  magnetic  power 
to  be  intensified  as  far  as  you  dare  al- 
low. But,  meanwhile,  look  keenly ;  and 
consider  closely,  whether  in  me  you  o'b- 
serve  the  abominable  degradation  whidi 
I  see  that  you  believe  implied  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  psychical  authority.  I 
would  not  ask  so  much  of  you,  without 
a  valid  reason,  either.  I  have  the  ri^ht, 
now,  60  fjEir  as  I  can  use  it,  without  riak 
to  you,  to  relieve  myself  from  a  suspi- 
cion whioh  I  know  is  unfounded.  I  fell 
under  it  without  intention  or  wish.  I>o 
me  the  justice  to  allow  me  the  only  prac- 
ticable chance  of  defence;  in  which, 
moreover,  the  evidence  is  to  be  STibmit- 
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ted  to  the  accuser,  and  the  verdict  to 
come  from  the  same.  I  never  asked  to 
rebut  a  suspicion  before.  But  I  never 
dreamed  that  I  could  fall  under  such  a 
one,  or  that  it  could  be  entertained  of 
me  by  one  so  pure  as  you." 

She  sat,  blushing,  with  eyes  oast  down ; 
sighed ;  looked  at  me  as  if  about  to 
epeak;  hesitated;  looked  away  upon  the 
floor ;  at  last,  spoke. 

"I  wish  you  would  not  insist;  and, 
honestly,  because  I  dread  to  have  that 
which  I  only  suppose,  now,  changed  into 
a  wretched  certainty.  Bat  if  you  do 
insist,  I  think  I  ought  to  grant  you  the 
trial." 

*'  I  do,  indeed,"  I  answered.  ♦*  For  I 
iruM  what  I  am." 

*^  Ton  must  not  ask  me  to  look  at  you, 
however.  That  would  originate  a  most 
unpleasant  self-consciousness.  I  will 
read,  and  you  may  exercise  your  privi- 
lege without  looking  at  my  face." 

She  took  up  the  old  book  I  had 
brought,  and  opened  it.  I  sat  still,  think- 
ing of  myself^  and  of  her.  I  knew  that 
my  soul  was  as  pure  as  her  own.  I  would 
vindicate  before  her  my  unsullied  honor. 
It  should  appear  to  her  that  there  ought 
be  another  soul,  not  merely  competent 
to  consort  with  her  own  in  light  accom- 
plishments, in  intellectual  labor,  in  so- 
cial pleasure,  but  able  moreover  to  ride 
as  triumphantly  as  her  own  in  the  pure 
heaven  of  sunlighted  and  tranquil  con- 
templations, far  above  the  clouded,  dark, 
dirty  region  where  most  thoughts  are 
conversant — in  such  exercises  and  em- 
ployments as  are  likest  those  of  the 
Almighty  Soul,  or  as  we  innately  believe 
likest — ^in  pure  love,  and  in  the  wisdom 
accordant  thereto.  And  my  thoughts 
fled  away,  away ;  and  deeper  and  deeper, 
from  within  my  soul  arose  the  assertion 
of  purity  and  honor  unstained.  And  I 
added  a  meditation ;  that  the  perfect  be- 
ing upon  whom  my  contemplations  were 
so  intensely  concentered,  should  be  my 
own ;  that  my  hemispheric  life  should  be 
rounded  into  full  symmetry,  by  the  con- 
junction therewith  of  the  feminine 
&ioughts  and  powers,  which,  by  virtue 
of  my  manhood,  I  could  not  have.  Thus 
I  meditated,  dreamed;  without  effort; 
without  wish  ;  for  no  such  delightful 
trance  had  ever  enrapt  me  before. 
And  so  my  conscious  intellection  ^uite 
departed;  and  when -I  was  recalled  from 
my  intuitional  inner  life — ^not  now  by  a 
rude  and  angry  shock,  as  if  struck  upon 
the  face  by  one  insulted,  but  awaked  by 
a  sudden  strong  and  clear  exertion  of  in- 


dependent will — and  looked,  in  an  over- 
whelming dread,  which  viould  lower 
upon  me,  in  spite  of  my  efforts,  towards 
my  companion,  she  sat  with  her  face 
hidden  between  her  two  hands,  turned 
from  me,  bowed  down  upon  the  arm  of 
the  sofa,  in  an  agony  of  passionate  weep- 
ing. 

I  could  not  speak — ^I  dared  not  speak. 
I  apprehended  all  fatal  things.  It  never 
occurred  to  rae  to  doubt  the  power  of 
the  psychical  insight;  and  that  its  clear 
light  had  shone  upon  some  innermost  de- 
basement, of  which  I  had  been  most  pro- 
foundly and  innocently  ignorant,  I  des- 
pairingly believed.  And  that  was  the 
worth  of  ^  my  wisdom  in  self-measure- 
ment and  self-estimation  I 

Miss  Chester  suddenly  sat  upright; 
drove  away  her  emotion,  at  least  from 
outward  manifestation;  hastily  dried 
her  tears ;  threw  back  the  hair  which 
had  fallen  in  heavv  bands  and  curls  over 
her  face ;  turned  her  eyes  straight  and 
steadily  to  my  own ;  and  said,  blushing- 
ly,  but  firmly,  "  I  most  fully  believe  you 
to  be,  and  to  have  been,  utterly  pure  and 
noble." 

"  Pure,  in  truth ;"  I  answered.  "  No- 
ble in  aspiration,  if  not  in  accomplish- 
ment. And  I  would  thank  you,  if 
thanks  were  due  for  Justice  done." 

She  made  no  answer — apparently  lost 
in  some  recollection.  Nor  could  I  desire 
to  speak ;  for  I  exulted  in  silent  joy  at 
the  recognition  of  the  truth  and  honor 
which  I  had  felt  that  I  might  fairly 
claim.  The  silence  was  prolonged  al- 
most to  awkwardness,  when  the  open 
piano  caught  my  eye,  and  I  said — 

^^  Ton  promised  me  some  music,  Miss 
Chester.    Will  you  please  play  f " 

She  arose,  and  crossing  to  the  instru- 
ment, sat  down.    Then  she  asked — 

"  What  music  do  you  prefer  ?" 

^^  Music  ?  K  you  will  play  me  such 
as  you  like,  I  will  promise  to  like  it." 

^^That  is  too  complimentary.  I  want 
the  music  to  please  you  in  itself." 

"  I  did  not  mean  a  compliment.  But 
does  it  displease  you  that  I  feel  certain 
that  I  should  of  myself  choose  such  mu- 
sic as  you  would,  and  therefore  that  I 
may  trust  you  to  choose  for  me  ?" 

She  asked,  without  direct  answer,  and 
without  looking  at  me —  "  Did  you  ever 
compose  any  music  f " 

"  Only  in  one  way.  Sometimes  beau- 
tiful words  have  made  themselves  a  mel- 
ody for  me,  while  I  have  been  thinking 
them  over,  and  I  have  written  it,  and 
played  or  sung  it." 
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She  made  no  reply,  but  played  a  noc- 
tam.  It  was  intricate  and  mouotonons, 
I  tliought.  But  it  was  sad ;  and  threw 
me  into  monrnfcd  thought.  And  I  dis- 
tinguished something  veiled  within  it,  as 
it  were ;  a  soul  of  hidden  meaning,  with- 
in the  exterior  sounds;  whose  esdstence, 
however,  was  only  suggested  to  me  at 
the  repeat  at  the  last  strain  but  one,  and 
in  the  last  strain.  As  the  full  chords  of 
the  last  cadence  died  into  silence,  I  said, 
almost  unconsciously — 

"  I  wish  I  might  hear  that  again." 

She  played  it  again.  And  that  second 
rendering  astonished  me.  The  music 
was  the  same,  yet  not  the  same.  I  could 
distinguish  tlie  same  ideas  and  strains 
which  I  had  heard  before.  But  the 
cadences  and  mournful  singing  of  the 
quiet  measures  took  on,  now,  a  new  and 
startling  significance. 

The  composition  was  entirely  new  to 
me.  As  I  said,  it  had,  at  first,  been 
simply  a  quiet  and  monotonous  perform- 
ance, difficult  of  execution ;  and  not  until 
near  the  end,  as  my  ear  began  to  inter- 
pret the  singularly  repetitious  concatena- 
tions of  the  successive  strains,  did  I  catch 
a  glimpse  of  (my  meaning ;  and  even  that 
had  nearly  escaped  me.  At  the  second 
hearing,  however,  I  saw,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  more  clearly.  The  involved  and 
almost  superfluous  instrumentation,  the 
full  and  sustained  harmonies  seemed  to 
have  been  thrown  around,  as  shadowing 
veils  and  draperies,  to  hide  the  import 
of  the  thread  of  melody ;  or  to  conceal 
it  from  all  but  the  closest  observation. 
And  thus  it  came  to  me;  flashing  or 
streaming  up;  or  sounding  faintly  and 
dimly;  struggling  from  underneath  the 
enveloping  weight  of  the  great  volumes 
of  sound;  scarcely  seen;  as  one  might 
gaze  down  into  a  dark  ravine,  through 
boiling  mountain  mists,  and  here  and 
there  catch  a  glimpse  of '  men,  dimly 
distingnished,  passing  upon  an  unknown 
errima.  In  such  a  way  I  gradually  be- 
came aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  sin- 
gular combinations  which  were  presented 
before  me.  But  now,  moreover,  I  began 
to  be  conscious  of  a  strange,  and  yet  of 
an  uncommonly  clearly  indicated  signi- 
ficance in  the^  music ;  although  it  is  per- 
haps a  question  liable  to  doubt,  how 
much  of  this  apparent  tangibility  of 
meaning  is  due  to  the  general  or  contem- 
poraneous condition  or  tendencies  of  my 
thoughts,  and  how  much  to  the  concep- 
tions and  executive  success  of  the  com- 
poser. But,  at  first  faintly,  as  from  an 
infinite  distance,  through  darkness  and 


clouds,  sorrowful  utteranoea  were  spok- 
en ;  wailings  of  some  one  alone,  fearlnl, 
rising  now  and  then  into  loud  sobs  and 
clamorous  cries  of  misery.  They  grew 
more  and  more  articulate ;  in  melancholy 
distinctness  they  now  resounded  dearly 
above  the  clinging  enwrapments  of  the 
full  accompaniment.  So  dear  was  the 
representation  that,  as  the  wailing  strains 
cried  ont  to  me,  my  eyes  involuntarily 
filled  with  tears.  But  the  lamentations 
and  the  londy  crying  faded  away.  Then, 
muffled  and  dinily  as  before,  came  an- 
other strain — ^a  lovely  and  sweet-flowing 
strain,  singing  first  from  a£ar  and  then 
from  nearer,  comfort  and  hope.  The 
wailing  cry  recommenced,  as  If  the  un- 
happy one  sought  consolation  from  the 
fdnger ;  and  the  sorrow  and  the  joy  for 
a  time  were  chanted  together.  But,  the 
sad  subordination  of  the  mourner  was 
modulated,  ere  long,  by  a  magical  re-pre- 
sentation of  the  same  musical  idea,  but 
a  sad  one  no  longer,  into  a  happy  and 
harmonious  sympathy  with  the  loftier 
joy;  and  the  whole  drama  was  auspi- 
ciously conduded  by  the  triumphant 
beauty  of  more  unconcealed  gladness 
which  had  first  struck  me  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  composition.  It  sang  and 
rejoiced  exceedingly ;  though  still  in  the 
strangely  restrained  and  hidden  under- 
current in  which  the  whole  iur  was 
interpreted ;  in  lovely  and  happy  melody 
— ^the  still,  bright  happiness  of  perfect 
content. 

The  instrument  was  still.  The  lovely 
musician,  too,  sat  motionless,  but  evi- 
dently in  the  keen  exdtement  of  an 
artist ;  with  eyes  cast  down,  and  cheeks 
flushed ;  even,  I  fanded,  refraining  from 
tears,  only  by  a  strong  efifbrt. 

Neither  of  us  thought  of  more  mn^c. 
We  returned  to  our  former  seats. 

I  entertained  a  curious  hope  about  the 
music.  "Miss  Chester,"  said  I,  "did 
you  compose  that  music  f " 

She  answered;  with  confusion,  how- 
ever, and  evident  hesitation,  "Yes." 

"  Have  you  ever  played  it  to  others 
than  met" 

"  Yes,    Two  or  three  times." 

"  Did  any  one  ever  ask  you  to  repeat 
it?" 

"No." 

"And  was  there  a  meaning  in  the 
music?" 

She  answered,  almost  inandibly, "  Yes.*^ 

"I  thought  so,"  said  I,  "and  I  have 
discovered  it.  It  meant  sorrow;  lone- 
liness; longing;  then  satisfaction  and 
joy.    Did  it  not?" 
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Of  that  I  was  quite  sure.  And  I  was, 
besides,  so  arrogant  as  to  hope  that  she 
meant  more  than  that ;  that  that  was  a 
nothing — dross — mere  miserable  husks 
— to  the  delicious  confession — ^the  sweet- 
est of  all  revelations — which  I  hoped  I 
had  heard.  For  I  dared  to  think  that 
she  had  spoken  her  longings  to  me  in 
the  music,  as  to  one  haply  able'to  supply 
the  desire  of  her  heart — to  drive  the  sor- 
row and  the  loneliness  far  away — ^that 
she  had  revealed  her  soul  to  me  in  that 
sweet  and  safe  unspoken  way,  trusting 
that  if  I  were  indeed  such  an  one  as  she 
desired,  I  should  understand  the  hiero- 
glyph— ^the  sacred  hidden  speech.  This 
was  the  tumultuously  Joyful  hope  that 
illuminated  and  disturbed  my  mind ;  that 
unsteadied  my  hand;  that  made  me 
tremble ;  that  almost  deprived  me  of  the 
command  of  my  voice.  But  still,  with 
on  ulterior  design — ^for  yet  there  was  a 
possibility  that  I  might  by  error  be  pre- 
paring an  overwhelming  disappointment 
— ^I  had  hidden  all  that  part  of  my  in- 
terpretation of  the  music  for  which  I  car- 
ed, and  assumed,  perhaps  at  the  risk  of  ap- 
pearing conceited,  the  completeness  of 
the  general  translation  which  I  gave  in 
words. 

With  sudden  coolness — more  delight- 
fnl  to  me  than  a  satisfied  tone  could  have 
been,  for  I  interpreted  it  to  mean  disap- 
pointment at  the  shallow  reading,  and 
mortification  at  the  gratuitous  and  uu- 
comprehended  eicpenditure  of  emotion, 
Miss  Chester  answered — 

"  You  are  right.  But  there  was  more; 
"which,  however,  I  suppose  you  could  not 
be  expnected  to  understand." 

"Perhaps  not,"  I  answered,  with  as 
much  indifference  as  I  could  command, 
seeing  that  her  answer  corroborated  my 
suspicion.  '^But  I  am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you  for  the  music ;  and  more, 
for  displaying  to  me  what  you  do  not 
grant  to  many — ^the  result  of  your  own 
thonghts,  and  the  workings  of  your  own 
soul." 

"Havel?"  she  asked  with  a  sudden 
bitterness. 

"  Yes ;  you  have.  But  I  was  to  read 
you  a  passage  from  an  old  book,  bearing 
upon  the  psychological  matters  of  which 
you  and  I  have  some  experience.  Shall 
If" 

"  If  you  please,"  she  said,  coldly  and 
with  evident  disinclination  to  listen. 

"  I  will,"  I  replied.  "  And  I  had  liefer 
read  it  now,  than  before  the  beautiful 
music,  or  belfore  I  came  here  this  even- 
ing." 


Then  I  took  the  book,  and  read  from 
Cap,  Tertvum^  commencing  with  the 
second  paragraph;  rendering  the  old 
German  into  partly  correspondent  En- 
glish, as  follows : 

"  Now  shall  I  show  how  there  is  in- 
cluded in  the  m^or  or  principal  sym- 
pathy which  worketh  from  Our  Lord  to 
his  creatures,  and  returneth  back  from 
them  to  him — ^whether  such  creatures 
possess  the  life  of  the  stone  only,  or  that 
and  the  life  of  the  tree,  or  those  and  the 
life  of  the  beast,  or  the  life  of  the  man, 
which  is  the  synthesis  of  the  three  with 
tU^  Love  and  Wisdom  of  Our  Lord  there- 
in infused — the  sympathy  in  singtUis, 

"  For  this  sympathy,  namely,  the  m^or, 
is  such  as  that  in  it  we  all,  who  are  hu- 
man, are  one ;  since  only  by  virtue  of 
intimate  oneness  could  interchange  and 
increase  of  lite  be  permitted ;  therefore 
we,  our  fathers,  and  those  who  shall  fol- 
low us,  are,  except  for  the  extenuation  of 
Time,  one  and  the  same  being. 

*'  And  sith  it  be  so,  we  may  now  the 
readier  comprehend  the  case  of  such  who 
are  drawn  together  by  an  unisonous  nar 
ture,  being,  in  course  of  accident,  put 
each  within  the  sphere  and  influence  of 
the  other.  But  first  I  would  discuss  the 
reasons  why  not  all  are  so  drawn  in  love 
to  consonance  of  society  and  unity  of 
thought  and  will.  This  is  like  that  case 
of  the  unfriendly  rivers,  whereof  the 
pure,  in  horror  of  the  other's  turbid  flow, 
refused  mingling ;  and  ran  a  &r  way  to 
the  sea,  apart  by  itself,  upon  a  line  drawn 
between.  For  in  such  wise  is  it  that 
pure  minds  are  wont  to  withdraw,  and 
not  to  have  converse  with  tlie  common, 
the  maculated  souls  by  sin,  by  folly  and 
by  worldliness ;  so  as  that  they  do  har- 
bor all  alone,  and  thereby  do  oft-times 
miss  of  meetings  which  might  befall  to 
them  mingling  in  the  crowcU.  And  like- 
wise, the  imperfection  which  sin  has 
seated  so  deeply  in  men  doth  cause  im- 
perfection of  body  and  of  mind,  contra- 
riously  to  the  will  of  the  imperfect ;  and 
that  imperfection,  meeting  another  im- 
perfection, may  not  consent  therewith, 
and  consent  and  union  may  not  be;  no 
more  than  oil  may  mingle  with  water, 
though  both  be  of  no  mean  nature  in 
themselves,  because  they  be  differently 
directed.  And  moreover,  the  perfect- 
ness  of  this  union  can  by  no  means  be, 
except  between  a  man  and  a  woman; 
for  they  be  so  by  Our  Lord  made,  alike 
yet  differing,  as  that  the  strength  and 
wisdom  of  the  one  may  counterbalance 
the  weakness  of  the  other,  and  the  lov- 
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ing  and  intnitions  of  her  nature  may  fill 
many  offices  which  the  man  cannot  do. 
For  no  one  natnre,  less  than  Our  Lord^s, 
is  perfect.  And  the  two  things  which 
be  most  extreme  in  contradiction  one  of 
another ;  and  thns  the  quiet  and  loving 
woman  and  the  strong  and  bold  man ;  do 
in  their  synthesis  and  unity  arise  into 
truth  and  perfection,  such  as  our  human- 
ity may  attain,  before  we  arise  into  the 
heayen  of  Our  Lord. 

^^  And  thus  it  is,  that  the  noble  Love 
of  perfect  union  is  rare ;  since  to  it  there 
go  many  conditions  preliminary  and 
needful ;  and  also  many  there  be  which 
I  do  not  here  enumerate ;  treating  them 
in  full  in  another  place ;  and  moreover, 
untrue  torsions  and  perversions  from  the 
training  and  governance  suffered  in 
youth,  do  discourage  and  weaken  the 
Inner  Truth ;  insomuch  that  where  such 
persons  may  perchance  be  cognizant 
each  of  the  other,  the  woman  saith  no- 
thing, since  she  believeth,  by  her  instmc- 
tious  had,  that  love  and  a  perceived 
union  should  ever  be  quite  concealed,  and 
not  by  any  means  intimated  to  any ;  and 
she  doth  no  longer  clearly  see  tlie  light 
of  that  Truth  which  would  advise  to  the 
speedy  signification  of  the  recognized 
wish.  Nor  doth  the  man  speak,  for  he 
is  by  the  false  humility  taught  by  his 
governors  inured  to  hide  his  goodness  in 
silence ;  for  poverty ;  or  for  small  learn- 
ing ;  or  for  some  empty  crust  or  ghost  of 
accident;  insomuch  that  he  repels  and 
silences  the  Inner  Truth  which  would 
fun  speak  to  the  woman. 

^^  But  seldom  therefore  doth  it  fall  out 
that  such  are  revealed  to  one  another  by 
the  speech  of  the  inner  voice ;  and  they 
be  by  that  voice  known  one  to  another, 
having  articulated  naught ;  and  if  oi^y 
they  be  such,  by  fortune  of  their  life  and 
experience,  that  they  have  lived  in  tiie 
freedom  of  the  thoughtful ;  and  if  haply 
they  do  speak,  and' their  spoken  min^ 
do  harmonize  in  that  outer  manifestation 
of  the  true  life  hidden  beneath  the  three- 
folded  veil  of  the  body,  tihie  mind  and 
the  will,  then  sad  and  miserable  is  their 
after-lot  if  they  shall  then  depart  either 
firom  the  other.  For  having  let  go  the 
nnity  and  beauty  in  living,  which  is  the 
fortune  of  few,  and  which  Our  Lord  thus 
presents  ready  at  their  hand,  right  is  it 
that  they  should  not  frowardly  prevail 
to  have  the  precious  jewels  of  Our  Lord 
submitted  as  vile  wares  to  the  unsteady 
choice  of  their  careless  hesitation  and 


tardy  folly.  And  not  twice  within  the 
small  life  of  man  is  that  to  happen;  nor, 
truly,  oftener  than  once  in  the  lives  of 
millions  of  men.^' 

I  laid  the  book  away,  in  silenoQ.  I 
dared  not  look  at  Miss  Chester.  I  had 
spoken,  more  clearly  than  the  music.  I 
had  shot  my  bolt,  but  I  dared  not,  for 
the  moment,  question  whether  the  mark 
was  hit.  Yet  the  misery  of  the  Bospeose 
forthwith  arose  over  the  hesitation;  I 
looked ;  but  she  sat  motionless,  looking 
down.  I  could  not  bear  to  wait,  or  to 
•  leave  anything  longer  indefinite. 

"Lrenej"  I  said — 

She  started,  but  did  not  answer,  nor 
look  up. 

^^  Irene,  the  old  man  firora  whom  I  read, 
spoke  for  me ;  and  what  he  says  is  troe. 
I  desire  to  confess  to  you  that  I  hid  part 
of  the  truth,  in  interpreting  the  music  to 
you,  so  that  I  might  answer  what  I  be- 
lieved it  said,  in  the  same  hidden  waj. 
But  my  interpretation  was  bolder  and 
deeper  than  I  said.  If  I  understood  the 
music,  you  will  not  be  vexed  that  I  am 
so  f^ee  to  call  you  Irene." 

She  did  not  move  nor  speak.  I  daied 
to  take  her  hand.  It  resisted  not ;  but 
as  I  touched  her,  she  trembled,  and 
sighed. 

"Irene,  if  I  understood  the  voice  of 
the  music,  I  may  hold  your  hand  in  mine. 
But  will  you  not  raise  your  eyes  to 
miner 

She  did.  And  the  sad  beauty  of  her 
deep  eyes,  for  they  swam  in  springing 
teare,  and  there  were  traces  of  tears 
upon  her  flushed  cheeks,  bronght  tears 
into  my  own.  Sadly  and  steadily,  but 
as  if  with  inton?est  effort,  she  gazed. 

"Irene — ^my  Irene — ^if  I  understood 
the  voices  of  the  music,  I  may  love  yon; 
and  you  will  love  me — and  be  my  Irene 
— ^my  Peace — my  life-long  peace." 

Still  she  answered  not ;  but  her  teaw 
overflowed  now. 

"  You  will  not  deny  me,  Ire°^  3 
you  ?"  I  drew  her  towards  me  and  kissed 
her.  She  did  not  endeavor  to  prevent 
it.    She  returned  the  kiss. 

And  though  she  did  afterwards  with- 
draw herself  from  within  my  arms,  and 
gently  insisted  that  I  must  go,  for  that 
time,  offering  me  the  farewell  kiffl,  01 
her  own  accord;  and  though  we  have 
been  often  out  of  each  other^s  sight,  ^7 
Irene— my  beloved  wife— and  I  have 
never  been  parted  dnoe. 
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BUT  also  larger  animals  are  thns  car- 
ried about  by  as  yet  little  known 
modes  of  conveyance.  There  exist,  among 
others,  countless  examples,  from  the  old- 
est times  to  our  own,  of  mice  and  rats, 
insects,  fishes  and  reptiles  being  carried 
off  by  storms  and  whirlwinds  far  from 
home.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  a  long  and 
violent  rain  in  the  heart  of  France 
brought  with  it  millions  of  well-sized 
fishes,  which  were  eagerly  devoured  by 
hosts  of  storks  and  crows,  and  other 
birds,  that  came  suddenly  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  wind  to  share  in  the  rich 
and  unexpected  repast.  Rains  of  frogs 
are  even  more  frequent,  and  have,  since 
the  days  of  Moses,  occurred  in  almost 
every  country. 

Far  more  remarkable,  however,  are 
the  spontaneous,  though  casual,  journeys 
of  certain  animals ;  as,  for  instance,  those 
of  the  almost  invisible  gossamer  of 
Europe,  floating  in  the  air  on  a  silvery 
thread.  They  were  a  marvel  to  former 
days,  and  Chaucer  even  says — 

**  Ai  lore  loiae  wonder  at  the  cause  of  thunder. 
On  ebb  and  flood,  on  ^oeoffMT,  and  miet, 
And  on  aU  thing  tUl  the  cause  is  wist." 

The  tiny  aeronauts  may  be  seen,  on  al- 
most any  fine  day  in  autumn,  spinning  a 
wondrously  fine  thread  without  fastening 
it,  and  then  letting  it  waft  about^  until  it 
is  strong  enough  to  carry  them.  All  of 
a  sudden  they  shoot  out  their  web,  and 
mount  aloft,  even  when  no  air  is  stirring. 
And  on  these  slender  threads  they  tra- 
vel, we  know  not  how  far,  for  Darwin 
found,  800  miles  from  shore,  thousands 
of  these  little  red  sailors  of  the  air,  each 
on  its  own  line,  fall  down  upon  his  ves- 
sel. Various  and  curious  have  been  the 
eurmises  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  their 
mysterious  power  to  fioat  in  the  air.  As 
they  are  mostly  observed  on  misty  days, 
when  a  heavy  dew  falls,  it  has  been 
thought  that  their  filmy  thread  might 
get  entangled  in  the  rising  dew,  and  by  its 
brisk  evaporation  be  enabled  to  rise  even 
with  the  additional  weight  of  the  spider. 
Others  have  discovered  that  the  little 
creatures  are  quite  famiUar  with  the 
laws  of  electricity,  and  avail  themselves 
of  it  for  their  airy  voyages.  Their 
threads  are  said  to  be  negative  electric, 
and  consequently  repelled  by  the  lower 
atmo9i)here,  but  attracted  by  the  higher 


layers,  which  are  positive.  This  remains 
to  be  proved,  and  in  the  meantime,  we 
can  but  repeat:  Hearken  unto'  this; 
stand  still  and  consider  the  wondrous 
works  of  God  1 

Among  the  well-known  causes  of  such 
spontaneous  and  irregular  migrations, 
none  is  so  frequent  and  so  all-powerful 
as  hunger.  The  wild  ass  of  the  steppes 
of  Asia,  of  whom  it  was  said  that,  the 
wilderness  and  barren  lands  are  his 
dwelling,  leaves  the  deserts  of  Great 
Tartary,  and  feeds  in  summer  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Lake  Aral;  in  fall 
they  migrate  by  the  thousand  to  the 
north  of  India,  and  even  to  Persia.  The 
hare  of  Siberia,  and  the  rat  of  Korway, 
the  reindeer,  and  the  muak-oz,  all  leave 
at  their  season  the  Arctic  regions,  and 
travel,  impelled  by  hunger,  to  southern 
latitudes.  More  regular  are  the  lem- 
mings, a  kind  of  Lapland  marmot.  Scar- 
city of  food,  or  over-population  drives 
them  once  or  twice  every  25  years,  in 
prodigious  bands,  fh>m  the  Zolai  and 
jLapland  Alps,  one  species  to  the  east, 
another  to  the  west.  A  terrible  scourge, 
they  devastate  field  and  garden,  ruin  the 
harvest,  and  hardly  spare  the  contents 
of  houses.  Turning  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left,  they  march  on  in  a  direct, 
straight  line,  undeterred  by  mountain, 
river,  or  lake,  passing  boldly  through 
village  and  town,  until  their  ranks,  thin- 
ned by  numerous  enemies,  are  lost  in 
dense  forests  or  they  reach  the  Western 
Ocean,  and  there  end  both  their  journey 
and  their  life.  Other  bands  go  through 
Sweden  and  perish  in  the  Gdf  of  Bos- 
nia, so  that  but  rarely,  and  often  after 
an  interval  of  long  years,  small  armies 
re-unite  again  and  turn  their  steps  once 
more  towards  home. 

Of  the  lower  animals,  molluscs  and  in- 
fusoria travel  probably  in  largest  num- 
bers ;  their  hosts  are  literally  countless, 
and  it  is  well  known  how  they  gi?e  a 
peculiar  color  to  large  tracts  of  the 
ocean. 

The  most  curious  ciroumstanoe  in  the 
life  of  insects  is  their  migration.  They 
appear  in  large  flights  from  unknown  re- 
gions, in  places  where  they  have  never 
been  seen  before,  and  continue  their 
course,  which  nothing  can  check  for  a 
moment.  They  fly,  they  Jump,  they 
even  crawl,  for  hosts  of  slow,  clumsy 
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caterpaiare  have  been  met  with  in  the 
attempt  to  cross  broad  rivers.  The  more 
disgusting  they  are,  the  more  persevering 
their  labors  to  fill  the  earth.  The  bed- 
l^ug,  that  most  hated,  and  yet  mostfaith- 
fnl  companion  of  man  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  was  not  even  known  in  Europe 
before  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  first 
appeared  in  Strasburg,  and  then,  with 
ilie  beds  of  exiled  Huguenots,  was 
brought  to  London.  The  far  more  use- 
ful silkworm,  on  the  other  hand,  defies 
all  our  care  and  attention,  and  will  not 
travel  beyond  the  reach  of  his  beloved 
friend  and  only  food,  the  mulberry-tree, 
whose  leaf  has  to  be  destroyed  by  a  vile 
caterpillar  to  be  changed  into  bright,beau- 
tii\il  silk.  A  native  of  Asia,  this  worm 
also  was  used  in  China  long  before  any 
other  nation  knew  of  its  existence ;  in 
the  sixth  century  a  monk  brought  the 
first  eggs  in  his  bosom  to  CouBtantinople, 
and  the  emperor,  Justinian,  at  once 
spread  the  new  branch  of  industry  zeal- 
ously through  Greece.  "When  king  Ro- 
ger of  Sicily  conquered  that  land,  he 
carried  the  silk- worm  home  with  him,  as 
his  most  precious  bootv,  and  introduced 
it  into  Sicily.  From  thence  it  was  with 
equal  care  carried  further  North,  and 
finally  also  to  this  country. 

The  bee  loves  the  West  so  dearly,  that 
it  is  not  found  beyond  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, and  at  the  be^nning  of  this  century 
great  pains  had  to  be  taken  to  carry  it 
into  Siberia,  especially  the  district  of 
Tobolsk.  Unknown  to  America,  it  had 
no  sooner  reached  our  shores,  in  1675, 
than  it  spread  with  amazing  rapidity  all 
over  the  continent.  "The  fly  of  the 
English,"  soon  became  an  abomination 
of  the  Indian,  because  their  appearance 
in  the  woods  was  to  them  a  sure  sign  of 
the  coming  of  the  white  man.  Even 
now  it  leads  the  great  movement  to- 
wards the  West :  first  is  heard  the  busy 
humming  of  the  bee,  then  the  squatter's 
weighty  axe,  and  after  him  the  German^s 
strange  jargon. 

Ants  also  have  their  well-known  mi- 
grations, and  aimless  as  they  seem  to  be 
'  to  human  eye,  blindly  as  the  little  in- 
sects seem  to  wander  in  the  dust,  still 
they  go  as  little  astray  as  the  countless 
stars  in  heaven.  The  black  ant  of  the 
East  Indies,  especially,  becomes  even  use- 
ful to  man.  They  travel  in  countless 
hordes ;  the  fields  are  black  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  and  field  and  forest  are 
left  bare  behind  them.  Boldly  they  en- 
ter human  dwellings;  thev  sweep  over 
roof  and  garret,  oefiar  and  kitchen ;  no 


corner,  no  crevice,  ever  so  small,  remain* 
unexplored,  and  no  rat  or  mouse,  no 
cockroach  or  insect  can  be  found  after 
their  instinct  has  moved  these  not  un- 
welcome guests  to  continue  their  march. 

Very  different  are  the  migrations  of  the 
fearful  locust,  that  ancient  symbol  of 
mighty  conquerors,  laying  bare  country 
after  country,  as  an  overshadowing  and 
dark  cloud,  pregnant  with  the  wrath  of 
heaven.  Their  home  is  in  the  &t>  East,  in 
places  near  the  desert.  There  they  depo- 
sit their  eggs  in  the  sand;  when  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  their  young 
emerge  without  wings  firom  the  ground ; 
but  when  mature,  they  rise  on  the  first 
faint  breeze  that  stirs,  and  fly,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  leader,  in  masses  so  huge 
and  so  dense,  that  the  air  is  darkened 
and  the  sound  of  their  wings  heard  like 
the  murmur  of  the  distant  ocean.  In 
inmiense  flights  they  travel  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  penetrating  far  into 
the  Interior  of  Africa,  crossing  apparently 
without  difficulty  the  wide  waters  b^ 
tween  Africa  and  Madagascar  and  from 
Barbery  to  Italy.  They  have  been  seen 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  a  few  have 
even  been  met  with  in  Scotland.  The 
land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before 
them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  will 
derneas,  for  they  destroy  all  vegetable 
life  with  unfailing  certainty,  and  thus 
often  cause  famine,  whilst  the  myriads 
of  corpses  which  they  leave  behind,  poi- 
son the  air  and  not  unfrequentl  v  produce 
disease  and  pestilence.  Well  did  the 
Jews  of  old  know  this  fierce  plague  and 
well  can  we  understand  how  the  angel 
of  the  bottomless  pit  could  appear  to  the 
inspired  seer  in  the  form  of  a  fearfully 
armed  locust. 

On  the  easiest  routes  and  in  the  most 
favorable  element  for  locomotion,  travel 
fishes,  in  incessant  movement;  even 
swift  birds,  in  their  rapid  and  unwearied 
flight,  must  yield  the  palm  to  thenok,  the 
eagle  to  the  shark,  the  swallow  to  the 
herring.  Their  form,  also,  is  so  particu- 
larly well  adapted  to  swift  and  easy 
motion,  that  the  unavoidable  resistance 
of  the  fluid  in  which  they  travel,  never 
seems  to  impede  their  progress.  While 
birds,  when  they  undertake  long  flights, 
are  often  obliged  to  alight,  and  even  try 
to  rest  on  the  yards  of  vessels ;  fishes 
UBver  seem  to  be  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  to  require  respite  or  repose.  Sharks 
are  known  to  have  kept  pace  with  fast- 
sailing  ships  during  whole  long  voyages, 
and  to  have  sported  around  tnem  as  in 
mockery. 
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For  kno'sm  and  for  nnknown  purposes, 
in  the  tiny  monntain  brooks  and  in  the 
'w^ide  ocean,  fishes  are  seen  in  nnceasing 
motion,  darting  in  all  directions,  travel- 
ling now  single,  and  now  in  shoals.  Their 
re^ar  jonrneys  are  mostly  nndertaken 
for  the  parpose  of  spawning ;  the  delicate 
mackerel  moves  southward  when  its 
time  comes,  and  the  beantifnl  sardine  of 
the  Mediterranean  goes,  in  spring,  west- 
ward, and  returns  in  antnmn  to  the  east. 
The  sturgeon  of  northern  Europe  is  seen 
singly  to  ascend  the  great  rivers  of  the 
Oontinent,  and  the  ornul,  or  migratory 
salmon  of  the  polar  seas  travels,  we  know 
not  how,  through  river  and  lake,  up 
into  the  Baikal,  and  there  -swims,  in 
whimsical  alternations,  but  always  in 
immense  crowds,  first  on  the  southern 
and  then  on  the  northern  bank.  The 
travels  of  the  salmon  are  probably  best 
.  known,  because  the  fish  was  a  favorite 
already  in  the  days  of  Fliny,  and  yet, 
strange  enough,  is  found  in  every  sea  in 
the  Arctic,  near  the  equator,  and  off  New 
Holland,  only  not  in  the  Mediterranean. 
They  press  in  large,  triangular  masses  up 
all  tiie  great  northern  rivers  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  America.  They  enter  Bohe- 
mia with  Shakespeare  by  sea,  sailing  up 
the  river  Elbe  ;•  they  approach  Switzer- 
land in  the  green  waters  of  the  Rhine, 
and  even  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras  by  a 
journey  of  8,000  miles  up  the  Amazon  I 
Their  crowds  are  not  unfrequently  so 
dense  that  they  actually  stem  for  awhile 
the  current  of  mighty  rivers ;  still  these 
bands  are  formed  with  great  regularity. 
The  strongest  and  largest  females  lead — 
a  fact  which  will  rejoice  the  strong- 
minded  women  of  our  age — ^followed  by 
others  of  the  same  sex,  travelling  two 
and  two  at  regular  intervals ;  after  them 
come  the  males  in  like  order.  With  a 
noise  like  the  distant  roaring  of  a  storm, 
^ey  rush  up  the  stream,  now  sporting 
in  easy,  graceful  motion,  and  now  dart- 
ing ahead  with  lightning  speed  that  the 
eye  cannot  follow.  Do  they  come  to 
some  rock  or  wall  that  impedes  their 
way,  they  leap  with  incredible  force, 
ana  repeat  the  effort  until  they  have 
overcome  the  difficulty ;  it  is  even  said, 
that,  at  the  foot  of  cataracts,  they  will 
take  their  tail  in  their  mouth  and  then, 
suddenly  letting  it  go,  like  an  elastic 
spring,  rise  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  the 
air.  Thus  they  travel  on,  undismayed 
and  untired,  until  they  have  foimd  a 
suitable  place  for  depositing  theireggs, 
and  with  the  same  marvellous  instinct  re- 
turn, year  after  year,  to  the  distant  ocean. 


It  is  in  their  connection  with  the 
wants  of  men,  however,  that  these 
migrations  of  fishes  become  most  im- 
portant and  interesting.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  furnish  the  sole  food 
of  some  nations,  and  contribute  in  others 
a  vast  and  cheap  supply  that  covers  the 
table  of  the  poor  man  with  plenty. 
Migrating  fishes  are  thus  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  invaluable  gifts  of  the 
Creator,  by  which  thousands  support 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  which, 
at  certain  times,  form  the  exclusive  food 
of  whole  races,  as  the  sturgeon,  upon 
which  all  Greek  Christians  subsist  dur- 
ing their  long  and  rigorous  fasts.  Hence, 
also,  the  importance  of  the  herring,  a 
small,  insignificant  fish,  which  yet  gives 
food  to  millions,  and  employment  to  not 
less  than  8,000  decked  vessels,  not  to 
speak  of  all  the  open  boats  employed  in 
the  same  fishery.  Where  their  home  is, 
man  does  not  know;  it  is  only  certain 
that  they  are  not  met  with  beyond  a 
certain  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and 
that  the  genuine  herring  never  enters  the 
Mediterranean,  and  hence  remained  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  In  April  and 
June,  all  of  •  a  sudden,  innumerable 
masses  appear  in  the  northern  seas, 
forming  vast  banks,  often  thirty  miles 
long  and  ten  miles  wide.  Their  depth 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
and  their  denseness  may  be  Judged  by 
the  fact,  that  lances  and  harpoons  thrust 
in  between  them,  sink  not  and  move  not, 
but  remain  standing  upright!  Divided 
into  bands,  herrings  also  move  in  a  cer- 
tain order.  Long  before  their  arrival, 
already  their  coming  is  noticed  by  the 
flocks  of  sea-birds  that  watch  them  from 
on  high,  whilst  sharks  are  seen  to  sport 
around  them,  and  a  thick  oily  or  slimy 
substance  is  spread  over  their  columns, 
coloring  the  sea  in  daytime,  and  shining 
with  a  mild,  mysterious  light  in  a  dark, 
still  night.  .The  sea-ape,  the  ^^  monstrous 
chimera  "  of  the  learned,  precedes  them, 
and  is,  hence,  by  fishermen  called  the 
king  of  the  herrings.  Then  are  first 
seen  single  males,  often  three  or  four 
days  in  advance  of  the  great  army;  next 
follow  the  strongest  and  largest,  and  after 
them  enormous  shoals,  countless  like  the 
sand  on  the  sea-shore  and  the  stars  in 
heaven.  They  seek  places  that  abound 
in  stones  and  marine  plants,  where  to 
spawn,  and  like  other  animals  they 
frequent  the  localities,  to  which  they 
have  become  accustomed,  at  a  regular 
time,  so  that  they  may  be  expected  as 
surely  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets. 
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Other  fishes  have  strange  peculiaritiefl 
connected  with  their  travels.  Thns,  we 
are  told  that  the  mackerels  spend  their 
winter  in,  what  would  appear  to  others, 
a  most  uncomfortahle  position.  In  the 
Arctic  as  well  as  in  the  Mediterranean,  as 
soon  as  winter  comes,  they  deliberately 
plnnge  their  head. and  the  anterior  part 
of  their  body  into  deep  mud,  keep- 
ing their  tails  erected,  standing  straight 
up.  This  position  tliey  do  not  change  until 
spring,  when  they  emerge,  in  incredible 
numbers,  from  their  hiding-places  and 
go  southward  for  the  purpose  of  deposit- 
ing their  eggs  in  more  genial  waters. 
Still  they  are  so  firmly  wedded  to  this 
element  that  they  die  the  instant  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  then 
shine  with  phosphorescent  light. 

The  eel  is  the  strangest  of  travelling 
fishes ;  he  even  performs  journeys  ofi  land. 
In  hot,  dry  summers,  when  ponds  and 
pools  are  exhausted,  he  boldly  leaves  his 
home,  and  winding  through  thick  grass, 
makes  his  way,  by  night,  to  the  nearest 
water.  He  is  a  great  gourmand,  more- 
over, and  loves  young  tender  peas  so 
dearly  that  he  will  leave  the  river  itself 
and  climb  up  steep  banks  to  satisfy  his 
desire  and,  alas  I  to  fall  into  the  snares 
of  wicked  men.  Other  fishes  travel  in 
large  crowds  all  night  long,  and  a  perch 
in  Tranquebar  not  only  creeps  on  shore, 
but  actually  climbs  up  tall  fan-palms,  in 
pursuit  of  certain  shell-fish,  which  form 
its  favorite  food.  Covered  with  viscid 
slime,  he  glides  smoothly  over  the  rough 
bark ;  spines,  which  he  may  sheathe  and 
unfold  at  will,  serve  him  like  hands  to 
hang  by,  and  with  the  aid  of  side  fins  and 
a  powerful  tail  he  pushes  himself  upward, 
thus  completing  the  strange  picture  of 
fish  and  ^ell-fish  dwelling  high  on  lofty 
trees. 

In  remarkable  contrast  with  this  amaz- 
ing mobility  of  fishes  stands  the  com- 
parative quiet  of  Amphibia,  which, 
double-dealing  creatures  as  they  are, 
now  claim  the  dry  laud  as  their  home 
and  now  the  deep  waters.  The  cunning 
lizard,  the  creeping  snake,  the  venomous 
toad,  or  the  voracious  crocodile,,  in  fine, 
all  the  disgusting  animals  of  this  dass, 
whom  man  looks  upon  with  awe  or 
horror,  are  fortunately  bound  to  the 
glebe  on  which  they  are  bom,  and  of 
them,  as  of  reptiles,  few,  if  any,  love  to 
travel."  The  violet  crab  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America  is  almost  tJie 
ouly  one  among  them  all  that  under- 
takes long  journeys.  They  live  on  firm 
land  only,  far  from  the  ocean,  hid  in 


dark  oaves  or  caverns  of  the  moimtatns. 
But  once  in  the  year,  in  April  or  May, 
the  sun,  the  heat  and  love  penetrate  the 
thick  armor  of  these  cold-blooded  bein^ 
All  of  a  sudden  they  burst  forth,  from 
cleft  and  crevice,  and  move  in  crowds 
of  hundreds  and  thousands,  so  that  the 
ground,  the  roads  ai^d  woods  are  oovered 
with  their  uncouth  shapes.  The  vast 
army  travels  in  strict  battle  array ;  first 
come  strong  men,  then  the  females  in 
closely  packed  columns,  fifty  to  sixty 
yards  wide,  and  often  half  an  honr  long. 
They  prefer  moving  at  night,  and  the 
loud  rattling  of  their  armor,  whid^ 
sounds  like  the  f&lling  of  fierce  hail, 
wakes  old  and  young.  During  the  day 
they  rest  at  least  twice,  and  hide  from 
the  hot  sun ;  with  the  cool  of  the  evok- 
ing they  set  out  once  more.  InstixiGt 
shows  them  the  shortest  way  to  the 
ocean;  nothing  arrests  theur  march,  and^ 
they  never  break  their  ranks.  If  rooks ' 
or  walls  impede  their  way,  they  scale 
them  with  untiring  perseverance;  if  a 
house  blocks  up  their  road,  they  coolly 
enter  at  the  open  window,  frighten  for  a 
moment  the  astonished  inmates,  bat 
move  peaceably  out  at  the  other  side  and 
pursue  their  march.  If  men  try  to  arrest 
them,  they  rise  with  great  indignation, 
stretch  out  their  huge  claw,  and  open 
and  shut  it  with  a  loud  noise.  Only 
when  they  are  violently  frightened  they 
show  real  alarm,  and  hurry,  in  wild, 
reckless  flight,  in  all  directions;  Uiey 
recover,  however,  very  soon,  form  again 
at  a  short  distance,  and  march  bravely 
onward.  The  i uj  ury  they  do  arises  madi 
less  from  what  they  eat  than  from  the 
destruction  of  fields  and  gardens,  in 
which  they  trample  down  and  break 
with  their  claws,  everything  that  is  in 
their  way.  It  is  another  strange  ^tq- 
vision  of  nature,  that  only  few,  the 
strongest,  return  to  their  mountain  home, 
b^  far  the  larger  number  are  so  lean  and 
weak,  that  they  cannot  perform  the  long 
journey  back,  and  serve  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry on  the  sterile  beach  of  the  Antilles. 

As  the  liquid  wave  sustains  the  rapid 
fish,  so  the  still  lighter  air  bears  the 
swift  bird  on  broad  wings.  The  number 
of  birds  who  always  remain  in  the  same 
region  is  extremely  small ;  b^  far  the  most 
avail  themselves  of  their  admirable 
means  of  locomotion  to  go  to  very  great 
distances,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hard- 
ships of  winter,  and  to  exchange  the 
snow-covered  fields  of  the  north  for  the 
sunny  regions  of  lower  latitudes.  Some 
are  perfect  cosmopolites.    The  raven  is 
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met  with,  not  only  throughout  Europe, 
bnt  croaks  moumfnlly  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas;  he 
"vrings  his  sombre,  heavy  night  to  distant 
India,  and  hannts  the  w^thy  houses 
of  Calcutta.  He  forces  his  way  wilJi 
daring  impudence  over  the  guarded 
shores  of  Japan,  dwells  a  free  citizen  in 
the   United   States,-  looks  with   equal 

g'avity  into  Mount  Etna  and  ice-covered 
ecla,  and  braves  the  rigor  of  the  arctic 
regions  as  £Bf  as  the  Melville  Island. 

Generally,  however,  birds  have  a 
home,  from  which  they  only  migrate  at 
stated  times,  to  find  a  supply  of  food  and 
a  temperature  well  suited  to  reproduc- 
tion. Their  admirable  powers  of  motion 
enable  them  to  circulate,  for  these  pur- 
poses, more  widely  and  more  freely  all 
OTer  the  earth  than  any  other  class  of  ani- 
mals. In  this  they  are  led  by  the  same  in- 
stincts from  the  Almighty,  that  direct 
alike  the  life-withering  flights  of  the  lo- 
cust, and  the  oheerftd  migrations  of  the 
swallow.  They  are  never  deceived  in 
their  time  by  any  peculiarity  of  wind  and 
weather;  for  trdy,  "the  stork  in  the 
heavens  kno  weth  her  appointed  time,  and 
the  turtle,  and  the  crane  and  the  swal- 
low observe  the  time  of  their  coming.^' 
It  even  seems  as  if  certain  impulses  were 
given  to  birds,  independent  of  their  early 
imitative  propensities,  which  must  pro- 
ceed directly  from  the  Almighty  power 
that  governs  the  Universe,  now  else 
could  the  instinct  of  migration  be  felt 
by  birds  kept  in  cages,  whom  neither 
cold  nor  want  of  f(K>d  could  influence. 
And  yet  birds,  who  were  raised  from 
the  egg,  who  never  saw  the  flight  of 
their  brethren,  never  heard  the  voice  of 
their  companions,  will,  at  the  appointed 
tame,  become  restless,  show  an  insur- 
mountable uneasiness,  and  when  let 
loose,  dart  of^  as  if  guided  by  the  com- 
pass, to  join  their  unknown  friends  on 
their  jonmey.  Little,  delicate  beings, 
thes9  feeble  birds  of  passage,  supported 
by  the  hand  of  Him  before  whom  not 
one  of  the  sparrows  on  the  house-top  is 
forgotten,  bear  up  against  storms  of 
snow  and  rain,  and  make  their  way 
through  such  vast  turbulence  as  would 
apparently  embarrass  and  retard  the 
most  hardy  and  resolute  of  the  winged 
nation.  Tet  they  keep  their  appointed 
time  and  season,  and  in  spite  of  frost 
and  winds,  return^  to  their  station  on 
earth,  to  gladden  and  cheer  the  hearts  of 
men.  Besides  these  birds  that  visit  the 
temperate  zone  during  the  more  genial 
parts  of  the  year,  and  add  so  greatly  to 


the  beauty  and  music  of  our  groves,  in 
spring  and  summer,  there  are  oilers, 
and  those  a  numerous  tribe,  that  wing 
their  way  to  the  same  re^ons  when  the 
reign  of  winter  has  commenced.  When 
the  arctic  seas,  and  lakes  and  river 
present  an  unbroken  field  of  impenetrable 
ice,  various  waterfowl,  swans,  geese  and 
ducks,  and  an  infinite  number  of  others 
seek  a  warmer  climate  to  the  south.  In 
their  travels  each  variety  of  birds  has 
not  only  its  own  appointed  time,  but  also 
its  own  peculiar  way  of  arranging  their 
vast  armies.  Some  fly  singly,  and  some 
in  groups,  others  migrate  in  thousands. 
Most  travel  by  day ;  a  few  only  at  night, 
so  that  they  have  been  found  dead  in 
lighthouses,  having  flown  against  the 
dazzling  light.  WUd  geese  fly  in  long 
lines,  swans  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge, 
and  swallows  in  broad  ranks;  starlings 
roll  on  in  large  crowds,  constantly  whirl- 
ing around  an  axis  in  the  centre  of  their 
Ix^y  and  all 

«* ^ranged  In  figure,  vedge  their  way  and  set 

forth 
Their  airy  caravan,  high  orer  naa 
Flying,  and  orer  landt  with  mutual  wln^ 
I  their  flight.** 


Even  feeble,  ill-winded  birds  follow 
the  all-powerfal  impulse,  and  traverse 
vast  seas  and  continents  as  best  they  can. 
The  Virginia  partridge,  when  going  north, 
is  so  heavy  on  the  wing,  that  many  fall 
into  the  rivers  and  end  their  journey  by 
swimming.  But  of  all  birds  the  quail 
proceeds,  probably,  in  the  most  peculiar 
manner.  When  they  wish  to  leave 
Europe  for  Africa,  they  wait  patiently 
for  a  strong  northwestern  wind ;  as  eoon 
as  this  sets  in  they  start,  and  flapping 
one  wing,  while  they  present  the  other 
to  the  gSe,  half  oar  half  sail,  they  graze 
the  billows  of  tbe  Mediterranean  with 
their  fat,  heavy  rumps,  and  bury  them- 
selves in  the  sands  of  Africa,  that  they 
may  serve  as  food  to  the  famished  in- 
habitants of  Zara.  On  other  Journeys, 
when  they  have  to  pass  over  land,  they 
make  their  way  running  and  hopping^ 
until  they  reach  the  shore.  Tired  and 
exhausted,  the  weary  rest  on  the  rigging 
of  ships,  or  make  regular  resting  stations 
in  the  Mediterranean,  on  Malta  and  the 
Lipari  islands ;  in  the  northern  seas,  on 
Heligoland  and  Norderney,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  these  places  depend  upon 
a  large  harvest  of  quails,  like  the  Jews 
of  old,  as  a  condition  of  their  existence. 
In  Heligoland  there  prevuled,  formerly, 
the  quaint  usage,  that  the  preach#r  m 
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his  pnlpit,  when  he  saw,  from  his  elevated 
station,  a  flock  of  quails  approach,  imme- 
diately broke  off  his  sermon  with  the 
words:  Amen  I  my  dear  brethren,  the 
quails  are  coming  I 

Famous  are  also  the  flights  of  storks, 
who  have  their  snmmer-honses  'high  np 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  on  the  roof  of 
the  poor  peasants'  huts,  and  live  during 
winter,  in  stately  pride,  on  pyramid  and 
mosque.  Cranes,  likewise,  and  herons, 
travel  in  fall  to  the  warmer  south ;  when 
they  take  wing,  their  clang  is  heard  from 
afar,  and  they  rise  so  high  up  in  the  air, 
that  the  eye  cannot  reach  them,  and  we 
only  hear  their  rough  voices,  for  they 
do  not  fly  in  silenoe,  as  most  other  birds, 
but  utter  constant  cries,  especially  when 
travelling  at  night,  to  keep  the  scattering 
flock  together. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  migra- 
tions of  birds  are  those  of  the  North 
American  pigeon,  the  very  "  herrings  of 
the  air,"  as  they  have,  mostunpoeticaUy, 
been  called.  Like  them,  however,  they 
appear  in  astounding  numbers,  nobody 
knows  whence,  and  are  found  alike  bSX 
over  this  continent,  from  Hudson's  Bay 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  About  broodtime, 
they  unite  in  millions  to  seek  a  comfort- 
able home.  Their  numbers  are  far  be- 
yond all  computation;  they  darken  the 
heavens  with  their  vast  armies,  and 
break  down  the  forests  on  which  they  set- 
tle. Not  less  strange  is  the  inexplicable  fa- 
culty which  other  pigeons  possess,  to  find 
the  way  to  their  home.  Birds  have  been 
taken,  that  had  never  been  farther  from 
the  place  of  their  birth  than  a  few  miles; 
they  were  carried  by  rail  to  the  distance 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  and  then 
let  loose.  They  were  seen  to  fly  around 
a  few  times  in  large  circles,  and  then,  in 
a  straight  line,  with  marvellous  swift- 
ness, directly  to  their  home  I  They  can- 
not see  it,  for  the  roundness  of  the  globe 
would  prevent  that ;  no  other  sense  can 
possibly  come  to  their  aid,  and  yet  they 
never  fail  to  reach  the  place  from  which 
they  were  taken  I 

Thus  birds  travel  from  land  to  land  all 
over  the  earth ;  some  sailing  high  in  the 
air,  passing  without  astonishment  over 
populous  cities,  disdaining  fertile  valleys 
and  plains  covered  with  rich  grain,  bent 
with  fixed  purpose  upon  the  way  to 
their  last  year's  home ;  others,  like  the 
swallow,  gladdening  both  Europe  and 
Africa,  and,  at  the  appointed  time, 
leaving  her  nest  to  seek  a  warmer  di- 
mA^  as  the  soul  is  anxious  to  leave  this 


earthly  home  to  seek  a  better  world 
above.  The  tender  nightingale  travels, 
both  sexes  together,  from  north  to 
south ;  but  in  early  spring  the  females 
leave  several  weeks  earlier,  and  wing 
their  way  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  alone, 
to  northern  regions.  Of  finches,  the 
females  only  migrate,  the  males  remain 
behind,  and  being  thus  widowers  during 
the  long  winter,  have,  from  the  French, 
received  the  name  of  cilibatairea.  Not 
inaptly  has,  therefore,  the  question  been 
asked,  whetlier  the  females  of  birds  are 
not,  perhaps,  more  sensitive  to  the  mag- 
netic current;  that  whirls  around  our 
globe,  than  the  males  ? 

The  Mammalia  do  not  roam  and  rove 
so  much  as  the  lighter  birds  and  favored 
fishes ;  they  are  generally  bound  to  cer- 
tain localities,  and  at  all  events  chained 
to  the  soil.  Still  we  find  among  them 
also  travellers,  now  driven  forth  by  hun- 
ger, and  now  by  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  beasts  of  prey,  to  seek  new  pastures 
and  new  dwelling-places.  Other  again, 
follow  man  in  his  migrations  over  the 
globe,  and  thus  spread  frx>m  coontjy  to 
councry.  To  the  former,  belong  the 
horses  which  now  roam  wild  on  the 
plains  of  South  America,  and  travel  at 
times  thousands  of  miles.  The  wild  asses, 
also,  in  the  wilderness,  "  which  stand  up 
in  the  high  places  and  snufif  the  wind 
like  dragons,"  travel  in  bands  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  and  leave,  in  winter,  the 
tropics  for  a  still  warmer  region  in  the 
south  of  Africa.  They  are  called  "  the 
Bushman's  harvest,"  for  the  wild  Bush- 
man hunts  and  consumes  what  has  been 
left  by  the  royal  lion  and  the  hungry 
vulture,  who  follow  them  in  their  march 
and  feast  upon  them  for  a  season.  Ga- 
zelles and  antelopes  migrate  in  like  man- 
ner, and  even  huge  elephants  are  seen 
wandering  in  large  herds  over  the  bound- 
less plains  of  Africa.  The  shaggy  buffiilo 
roams  in  vast  numbers  over  the  prairies 
of  our  own  continent,  and  migrates  at 
regular  intervals  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  and  from  the  plain  to  the  moun- 
tain. Salt  springs  are  with  them  the 
great  centre  of  attraction,  but  generally 
their  movements  seem  to  be  regulated 
by  the  state  of  their  pastures.  As  soon 
as  the  fire  has  spread  over  a  prairie,  and 
is  succeeded  by  a  fine  growth  of  tender 
grass,  immense  herds  are  sure  to  appear. 
How  they  discover  that  their  table  u 
spread,  we  know  not ;  it  has  been  sur- 
mised that  stragglers  from  the  main 
bodv,  who  have  wandered  away  when 
food  became  scarce,  may  first  notioe  the 
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uev9  growth,  and  by  some  myBterioiis 
means^,  communicate  the  good  news  to 
their  hungry  brethren.  Monkeys  also 
wander  from  land  to  land,  when  driven 
by  hunger  or  fierce  enemies ;  they  have 
even  been  suspected  of  passing  through 
a  tunnel  under  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
from  Africa  to  Europe.  Their  naode  of 
crossing  rivers  is  a  beautiful  evidence  of 
their  ingenuity  and  instinct.  A  power- 
ful male  seizes  a  brandi  that  projects 
over  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  sus- 
pends himself  by  his  prehensile  tail; 
another  takes  hold  of  idm,  and  so  on 
until  they  have  a  row  as  long  as  the 
river  is  wide.  Then  they  begin  to  swing 
the  living  chain,  and  continue  until  the 
impetus  is  powerful  enough  to  enable 
tlie  last  one  to  take  hold  of  a  tree  on  the 
opposite  shore.  Over  this  strange  bridge 
the  whole  host  passes  safely ;  as  soon  as 
they  are  across,  the  first  monkey  lets  go 
his  hold,  the  chain  swings  again,  and  so 
they  all  safely  get  over  large  rivers. 

The  so-called  domestic  animals  travel 
exclusively  by  the  agency  of  man,  and 
in  his  companv.  It  is  thus  that  the 
horse,  a  native  of  the  wide  steppes  of 
Centra]  Asia,  which  was  not  known  on 
this  continent  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  now  roams  over  it  in  vast 
herds  from  Hudson^s  Bay  to  Gape  Horn. 
To  man  we  owe  it,  that  the  goat  climbs 
our  rocky  mountains,  and  white,  woolly 
sheep  graze  on  scanty  mountainsides, 
whilst  the  heavier,  slower  cattle  fatten 
on  ricli  low-grounds,  and  remind  us,  in 
the  far  backwoods,  by  the  sweet  harmo- 
nies of  their  bells,  of  the  neighborhood 
of  men.  But  here,  also,  the  weeds  have 
come  with  the  good  plants.  Thus  the 
domestic  (!)  rat,  a  native  of  the  Old 
World,  was  carried  in  ships  to  the  Gape, 
to  Mauritius  and  Boarbon,  to  the  An- 
tilles and  Bermuda.  An  Antwerp  ship 
brought  them  1544,  first>,  to  this  conti- 
nent, where  they  astonished  the  good 
Peruvians  so  much,  that  they  obtained 
with  them  the  name  of  ^Hhings  that 
came  out  of  the  sea."  Now  they  are 
rarer  in  Europe  than  in  America. 

The  importance  of  the  useful  domestic 
animals  cannot  be  overrated.  The  very 
existence  of  man  is  bound  np  with  the 
horse,  the  ox  and  the  sheep.  Brazil 
lives  almost  exclusively  by  means  of  her 
horses  and  her  cattle ;  and  Australia  has 
developed  her  resources  and  progressed 
in  civilization  only  since  sheep  have  been 
introduced.  It  Ls  strange,  surely,  that 
like  the  best  gifts  in  the  vegetable  world, 
the  cerealia,  so  these  domestic  animals 


also  are  presents  which  the  East  has 
sent  to  the  West,  and  for  which  no  re- 
turn has  been  made.  Here,  also,  an 
invisible  but  insurmountable  barrier 
seems  to  prevent  such  an  exchaDge. 

What  shall  we  lastly  say  of  the  wan- 
derings of  Man?  His  history  is  still 
darker  than  that  of  his  servants,  and  his 
first  home,  our  Eden,  is  truly  defended, 
even  now,  by  an  angel  with  a  flaming 
sword.  The  place  where  his  cradle 
stood  is  utterly  unknown.  The  first 
period  of  his  life  is  veiled  in  dark  night ; 
only  a  few  brief  flashes  of  hght  are,  by 
revelation,  thrown  upon  it,  which  reveal 
but  a  single  moment  in  a  long  period, 
and  consequently,  barely  allow  us  to 
guess  at  the  connection,  without  giving 
us  anything  like  continuous  information. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  in  support  of 
the*  favorite  idea  of  man's  first  home, 
and  the  unity  of  his  race,  is  derived  from 
the  analogv  between  him  and  plants  and 
animals.  As  the  latter  invariably  accom- 
pany man,  and  as  they  all  come  from  the 
tablelands  of  central  Asia,  so,  it  is  said, 
Man  also  came  probablv  from  that  por- 
tion of  our  globe,  though,  without  doubt, 
at  a  time  when  the  now  dry  and  sterile 
heights  were  still  itie  luxuriant,  tropical 
valley  of  Eden.  For  geologists  tell  us 
we  may  vrith  good  reason  presume  that 
these  rich  lowgrounds  were  by  some 
mysterious  convulsion,  raised  slowly  and 
steadily,  and  thus  the  races  of  men  scat- 
tered abroad  into  the  adjoining  fertile 
valleys. 

When  this  happened  we  know  not 
It  must  have  been  £eu-  beyond  the  reach 
of  history,  legend  or  vague  tradition. 
Even  the  oldest  races  of  the  earth,  whose 
myths,  £&bles  or  songs,  whose  features 
or  language,  point  to  the  distant  East 
with  greatest  certainty,  even  these  found 
their  land  already  in  possession  of  others. 

Thus  the  Gelts,  among  tlie  oldest  na- 
tions of  Europe,  when  they  arrived  from 
their  far  eastern  cradle,  encountered  in 
Europe  already  nations  whose  imperfect 
language,  lawless  manners  and  supersti- 
tious faith,  showed  how  long  they  had 
been  separated  from  their  early  home, 
and  from  their  former  intimate  com- 
munion with  the  Creator.  Nay,  these 
Gelts  themselves,  coming  as  they  did  on 
one  of  the  very  first  waves  of  immigra- 
tion from  Asia,  were  already  compara- 
tive barbarians,  having  lost  both  the 
culture  and  the  faith  of  our  first  fathers. 
If,  then,  so  little  is  positively  known 
of  the  condition  of  the  West  of  Europe 
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and  the  ancestors  of  the  present  mas- 
ters of  the  globe,  much  less  can  be 
gathered  as  to  the  state  of  things  in 
East  itself.  Still,  wherever  legends 
speak,  however  dimly,  wherever  tradi- 
tions begin  to  shed  a  faint  and  open 
treacherous  light  npon  the  first  condition 
of  powerful  nations — everywhere  im- 
mense hordes  of  emigrants  are  seen  to 
pour  forth,  age  after  age.  from  the  same 
common  centre  in  middle  Asia.  Chinese 
myths  speak  of  an  immigration  from  the 
West,  about  2000  years  before  Christ, 
and  the  "  Vendidad  "  of  the  Zendavesta 
says  that  the  early  Persians  came  under 
Schemschid  from  Eastern  tablelands 
down  into  the  "four-cornered"  land, 
their  present  home. 

By  far  more  positive  and  certain  are 
the  traditions  of  the  three  greatest  races 
on  earth,  both  on  account  of  the  antiqui- 
ty, and  comparative  authenticity  of  their 
legends,  and  on  account  of  the  intrinsic 
evidence  drawn  from  the  mutual  relation- 
ship in  which  they  stand  to  each  other. 

The  Hindoos,  whom  we  venerate  as 
the  oldest  of  known  civilized  nations, 
derive  their  origin  from  the  Northwest, 
and  call  "  Hindukush  "  and  "  Belustag  " 
in  their  traditions  invariably  the  boun- 
dary-mountains, behind  which  their 
birthplace  is  hidden. 

The  Shemitic  nations  al^o  point  to  the 
East  as  their  common  home,  and  to  the 
Ararat  as  the  landmark  which  divides 
their  first  home  from  their  present  resi- 
dence. 

Kow,  exactly  between  the  Ararat  and 
the  Belustag,  lies  that  vast  tableland, 
which  most  men  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  birthplace  of  the  first  among 
men.  Both  Indian  and  Shemitic  races 
brought  with  them  to  their  new  dwell- 
ing-places, not  only  an  indistinct  recol- 
lections of  their  former  home,  but  many 
rich  treasures  of  their  former  civilization, 
in  one  word,  a  history  of  their  people. 
These  elements  they  rapidly  developed 
to  a  high  degree  of  power  and  culture, 
but  the  latter  withered  and  disappeared 
as  rapidly  again,  for  it  was  not  grown 
on  its  native  soil,  not  favored  by  the  snn 
of  their  true  home.  Hence  they  either 
ceased  to  have  a  real  history  as  the 
Chinese  and  the  Indians,  or  they  became 
rude  barbarians,  as  the  Shemitic  races. 

Different,  however,  waa  the  destiny 
of  the  third  great  family  of  men,  the 
Indo-Germans,  who  probably  loft,  last 
of  all  children,  the  paternal  house  of  the 
East.  In  millions  they  poured  wave 
after  wave  of  migrating  nations  into 


Europe^  the  last  of  which,  fortunately, 
belongs  already  to  historical  times,  and 
nnder  the  well-known  name  of  the  great 
Migration  of  Nations,  changed  complete- 
ly the  whole  ethnography  of  Eorope. 
Still,  among  all  the  numerous  Indo-Grer- 
man  nations,  there  lives  not  a  single 
legend  connected  with  the  time  of  their 
existence  in  Asia.  They  seem  to  have 
broken  with  the  past  for  ever,  to  have 
utterly  abandoned  their  early  home,  and 
perhaps  even  the  civilization  which  they 
left  behind  them.  They  have  devoted 
themselves,  instead,  to  that  grand  future, 
which  alone  seems  to  embody,  and  to 
realize  the  great  destinv  of  mankind. 

The  only  great  riddle  in  the  history 
of  the  migrations  of  men,  to  which 
neither  revelation  nor  science  has  as  yet 
oflfered  the  key,  is  the  origin  of  the  na- 
tives of  this  con  tinent.  Surmises  abound, 
from  the  most  absurd  to  the  most  plaod- 
ble.  The  poor  redskins  have  be^n,  at 
will,  transformed  into  exiled  Jews  or 
banished  Chinese;  their  language  has 
been  called  Syriac,  Welsh  and  Celtic 
Their  traditions  speak  simply  and  vagae- 
ly  of  a  rude,  original  race  which  lived 
in  the  fertile  plains  of  the  west,  mainly, 
and  of  a  more  powerful  and  more  civiL- 
ized  race  which,  at  a  later  period,  came 
from  the  North,  moved  victoriously 
southward,  and  subjugated  the  early 
owners  of  the  soil.  The  difference  of 
the  two  contending  races  is  confirmed 
by  the  study  of  their  skulls.  But  -we 
know  not  whence  the  native  settlers 
came,  nor  whence  the  foreign  invaders. 
It  is  conjectured,  and  with  good  reason, 
that  as  this  continent  is  geologically  older 
than  that  of  Europe,  so  its  oooapation 
also  dates  from  times  previous  to  the 
Christian  history  of  the  Old  Vorld.  In 
those  days,  however,  the  nations  of  Asia 
are  invariably  represented  as  leading  a 

{)a8torallife,  and  as  having,  consequently, 
ong  domesticated  the  ox  and  the  sheep. 
It  is,  then,  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable that  emigrants  of  those  times, 
should  have  left  these  incalculable  bless- 
ings behind  them,  if,  as  many  beUeve, 
they  went  from  Asia  by  a  northwest 
passage  across  the  Atlantic  to  America. 
Yet,  no  trace  of  domestic  animals  mras 
found  here.  As  improbable,  however, 
is  it  that,  if  by  accident  they  should  have 
been  compelled  to  leave  them  behind, 
they  should  not  at  once  have  set  to 
work,  in  continuance  of  ancient  cnstono, 
to  .tame  the  buffisdo,  the  viculia  and  the 
alpaca,  as  the  Europeans  did  when  they 
arrived  on  this  continent 
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Setting  this  only  great  riddle  aside, 
and  resaming  all  that  myths,  traditions 
and  revelation  itself  tell  us,  so  much 
only  seems  to  be  certain,  that  all  migra- 
tions of  men,  Uke  those  of  plants  and 
animals,  have  gone  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  sun.  Everywhere  history 
begins  with  an  immigration  of  eastern 
races.  In  southern  Europe  appeared 
the  sea&ring  Felasgi;  they  were  soon 
followed  by  the  Etruscans ;  then  came 
the  Helleni.  From  the  tablelands  of  the 
WaJdal  we  see  next  the  Istuni  or  Fins 
driven  westward  by  the  pressure  of 
countless  Teutons.  The  latter,  together 
with  slaves,  soon  rosh  into  Scandinavia, 
Germany  and  France.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon, in  fact,  is  constantly  repeated. 
New  waves  of  new  nations  roll  on  fh>m 
the  East,  and  shake  the  foundations  of 
older,  well  organized  kingdoms,  until 
Ck>lumbus  opens  the  western  gate  to  let 
loose  the  rising  stream  of  Asiatic  races, 
which  now  flood  the  new  continent. 

This  resistless  movement  toward  the 
West  is  yet  unbroken,  unrelenting.  The 
same  great  law  of  nature  impels  man 
toward  the  setting  sun,  and  all  his 
efforts  to  travel  eastward  have  been  in- 
gloriously  foiled,  in  vain  did  millions 
of  brave,  pious  men  rush  to  the  orient 
to  reconquer  the  Holy  Land;  in  vain 


were  the  most  chivalrous  courage,  the 
most  devoted  self-sacriflce,  employed 
against  the  stem  eternal  rule  of  nature. 
No  great  expedition  to  the  East  has  ever 
been  successful  and  permanent.  Vast 
distances  have  been  traversed,  vast  re- 
verses sustained,  and  hardships  incredi- 
ble endured— only  to  result  in  grand 
defeats,  like  the  Ajiabasis  of  the  younger 
Gyrus,  and  the  retreat  of  tiie  noble 
ten  thousand.  And  so  it  is,  still,  in 
our  day.  As  recently  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  a  whole  Tartar 
nation,  several  hundred  thousands  of 
Kalmucks  with  all  their  herds,  left 
Southern  Russia  and  fled  across  the 
boundless  steppes  of  Asia,  to  escape  the 
iron  rule  of  tiie  Russian  sceptre.  They 
left  unimpeded;  they  were  allowed  to 
defy  their  master^s  vengeance — ^but  they 
could  not  disobey  the  great  law  of  na- 
ture. A  few  beggars  returned,  long 
years  after,  to  report  that  the  whole 
tribe  had  perished,  a  whole  nation  had 
disappeared  from  the  globe  I  And  the 
same  law  called  to  Napoleon,  when  he 
was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  sternly 
uttering  the  Scripture  words:  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come  but  no  further  1 

Man  moves  with  tbe  sun;  the  East 
is  his  cradle,  the  West  his  goal. 


IN-DOORS  AND  OUT- 

TTTITHIN  the  grate,  fantastic  forms 
VV    Like  youthfhl  dreams,  flame  bright  and  fS^r, 
And  burning  battlements  are  seen 
Grumbling  like  '^  castles  in  the  air  1^ 

Here,  in  the  ruddy,  glowing  light, 

In  my  warm,  easy-chair  I  sit, 
Without,  the  blast  howls  fierce  to-ni^ht, 

And  past,  pale,  haggard  outcasts  flit. 

Noglimmering  beacon's  love-lit  rays 
Will  homeward  guide  the  wand'rer^s  feet ; 

No  friendly  hearth-stone^s  genial  blaze, 
The  vagrant's  wistfol  vision  greet. 


Homeless,  and  shelterless,  they  glide 

Like  phantoms  through  the  drifting  gloom, 

Sorrow  and  Error,  side  by  side^ 
Down  to  unfathomable  doom  t 
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Gold  blows  the  wind — {s&i  drives  the  Bleet, 
The  grey-beard  Winter  shrieks  aloud, 

And  hurries  on  his  minions  fleet, 
To  wrap  the  dead  Earth  in  her  shroud  I 

Poor,  faded  Earth — ^her  glowing  form 

'  But  late  all  radiant  with  life — 
Bares  her  brown  bosom  to  the  storm, 

Heeds  not  the  wild  wind^s  angry  strife  t 

With  feathery  flake,  and  frosted  gem, 
They  fringe  her  winding-sheet  of  snow — 

A  glittering,  ice-bound  diadem 

Surmounts  her  wrinkled,  rugged  brow  1 

No  more  with  summer  garlands  crowned. 

Lifting  her  regal  forehead  up  — 
She  sleeps,  with  frozen  fetters  bound, 

The  dreamless  sleep  of  Lethe's  cup  1 

Rude,  rushing  winds,  and  howling  blasts 
Shall  oV  her  chant  their  dirges  drear, 

Till  God  Omniscient,  roUeth  back 
The  resurrection  of  the^year ! 


[Httdi, 
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ALL  night  long,  men  sat  before  the 
mouth  of  the  kilns,  feeding  them 
with  fuel.  A  dull  smoke — a  smoke  of 
their  torments — went  up  from  their 
tops.  It  was  curious  to  see  the  kilns 
under  the  action  of  the  Are,  gradually 
changing  color,  like  boiling  lobsters. 
When,  at  last,  the  fires  would  be  extin- 
guished, the  bricks  being  duly  baked, 
Israel  often  took  a  peep  into  the  low 
vaulted  ways  at  the  base,  where  the 
flaming  faggots  had  crackled.  The  bricks 
immediately  lining  the  vaults  would  be 
all  burnt  to  useless  scrolls,  black  as  char- 
coal, and  twisted  into  shapes  the  most 
grotesque ;  the  next  tier  would  be  a  little 
less  withered,  but  hardly  fit  for  service ; 
and  gradually,  as  you  went  higher  and 
higher  along  the  successive  layers  of  the 
kiln,  you  came  to  the  midmost  ones, 
sound,  sqnare,  and  perfect  bricks,  bring- 
ing the  highest  prices ;  from  these  the 
contents  of  the  kiln  gradually  deterio- 
rated in  the  opposite  direction,  upward. 


But  the  topmost  layers,  though  inferior 
to  the  best,  bv  no  means  presented  the 
distorted  look  of  the  famaoe-bricb. 
The  furnace-bricks  were  haggard,  with 
the  immediate  blistering  of  the  fire— the 
midmost  ones  were  ruddy  with  a  genial 
and  tempered  glow — ^the  sunjmit  ones 
were  pale  with  the  languor  of  too  exdn- 
sive  an  exemption  from  the  burden  of 
the  blaze. 

These  kilns  were  a  sort  of  temporazy 
temples  constructed  in  the  yar^  each 
brick  being  set  against  its  neighbor 
almost  with  the  care  taken  by  tie  mason. 
But  as  soon  as  the  fire  was  extingnished, 
down  came  the  kiln  in  a  tumbled  ruin, 
carted  off  to  London,  once  more  to  be 
set  up  in  ambitious  edifices,  to  a  true 
brick-yard  philosopher,  little  less  tran- 
sient than  the  kilns. 

Sometimes,  lading  out  his  dough, 
Israel  could  not  but  bethink  him  of  what 
seemed  enigmatic  in  his  fate.  He  whom 
love  of  country  made  a  hater  of  bff 
foes— the  foreigners  among  whom  he 
now  was  thrown— he  who,  as  soldier  and 
sailor,  had  joined  to  kill,  burn  and  de- 
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etroy  both  thorn  and  theirs — ^here  he  was 
at  last,  serving  that  very  people  as  a 
slave,  better  succeeding  in  making  their 
bricks  than  firing  their  ships.  To  think 
that  he  should  be  thus  helping,  with  all 
his  strength,  to  extend  the  walls  of  the 
Thebes  of  the  oppressor,  made  him  half 
mad.  Poor  Israel  I  well-named— bonds- 
man in  the  English  Egypt.  Bat  he 
drowned  the  thought  by  still  more  reck- 
lessly spattering  with  his  ladle:  "What 
signifies  who  we  be,  or  where  we  are, 
or  what  we  do?"  Slap- dash  1  "Kings 
as  clowns  are  codgers — who  ain^b  a 
nobody  ?"  Splash  1  "  All  is  vanity  and 
clay." 


GHikPTEB  XXV. 

IV    TBI    OITT    OP    DI8. 

At  the  end  of  his  brick-making,  our 
adventurer  found  himself  with  a  tolerable 
suit  of  clothes — somewhat  darned — on 
his  back,  several  blood-blisters  in  his 
palms,  and  €ome  verdigris  coppers  in  his 
pocket  Forthwith,  to  seek  his  fortune, 
he  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  capital,  en- 
tering, like  the  king,  from  Windsor,  from 
the  Surrey  side. 

It  was  late  on  a  Monday  momins,  in 
November — a  Blue  Monday — a  Fifth  of 
November — Guy  Fawkes'  Dayl — very 
bine,  foggy,  doleful  and  gunpowdery, 
indeed,  as  shortly  will  be  seen, — that 
Israel  found  himself  wedged  in  among 
the  greatest  every-day  crowd  which 
grimy  London  presents  to  the  curious 
stranger.  That  hereditary  crowd — gulf- 
stream  of  humanity — which,  for  continu- 
ons  centuries,  has  never  ceased  pouring, 
like  an  endless  shoal  of  herring,  over 
London  Bridge. 

At  the  period  here  written  of,  the 
bridge,  specifically  known  by  that  name, 
was  a  singular  and  sombre  pile^  built  by 
a  cowled  monk — ^Peter  of  Coleohurch — 
some  five  hundred  years  before.  Its 
arches  had  long  .been  crowded  at  the 
sides  with  strange  old  rookeries  of  dis- 
proportioned  and  toppling  height,  con- 
verting the  bridge  at  once  into  the  most 
densely  occupied  ward,  and  most  jammed 
thoroughfare  of  the  town,  while,  as  the 
akulls  of  bullocks  are  hung  out  for  signs 
to  the  gateways  of  shambles,  so  the 
witheredTheads  and  smoked  quarters  of 
traitors,  stuck  on  pikes,  long  crowned 
the  Soathwark  entrance.     ' 

Though   these  rookeries,   with   their 
grisly  heraldry,  had  been  pulled  down 
VOL.  v.— 19 


some  twenty  years  prior  to  the  present 
visit;  still,  enough  of  grotesque  and 
antiquity  clung  to  the  structure  at  large, 
to  render  it  the  most  striking  of  objects, 
especially  to  one  like  our  hero,  born  in 
a  virgin  clime,  where  the  only  antiqui- 
ties are  the  for  ever  youthful  heavens  and 
the  earth. 

On  his  route  from  Brentford  to  Pari.*, 
Israel  had  passed  through  the  capita), 
but  only  as  a  courier.  So  that  now,  for 
the  first,  he  had  time  to  linger  and  loiter, 
and  lounge — slowly  absorb  what  he 
saw — meditate  himself  into  boundless 
amazement.  Fur  forty  years  he  never 
recovered  from  that  surprise— never,  till 
dead,  had  done  with  his  wandering. 

Hung  in  long,  sepulchral  arches  of 
stone,  the  black,  besmoked  bridge  seem- 
ed a  huge  scarf  of  crape,  festooning  the 
river  across.  Similar  funereal  festoons 
spanned  it  to  the  west,  while  eastward, 
towards  the  sea,  tiers  and  tiers  of  jetty 
colliers  lay  moored,  side  by  side,  fleets 
of  black  swans. 

The  Thames,  which  far  away,  among 
the  green  fields  of  Berks,  ran  clear  as  a 
brook,  here,  pollated  by  continual  vicinity 
to  man,  curdled  on  between  rotten 
wharves,  one  murky  sheet  of  sewerage. 
Fretted  by  the  ill-built  piers,  awhile  it 
crested  and  hissed,  then  shot  balefully 
through  the  Erebus  arches,  desperate  as 
the  lost  souls  ot  the  harlots  who,  every 
night,  took  the  same  plnnge.  Meantime, 
here  and  there,  like  awaiting  hearses,  the 
coal-scows  drifted  along,  poled  broad- 
side, pell-mell  to  the  current. 

Aiid  as  that  tide  in  the  water  swept 
all  craft  on,  ^  a  like  tide  seemed  hurry- 
ing all  men,  all  horses,  all  vehicles  on 
the  land.  As  ant-hilL%  the  bridge  arches 
crawled  with  processions  of  carts,  coach- 
es, drays,  every  sort  of  wheeled,  rumb- 
ling thing,  the  noses  of  the  horses  behind 
touching  the  backs  of  the  vehicles  in 
advance,  all  bespattered  with  ebon  mud, 
ebon  mud  that  stack  like  Jewe^  pitch. 
At  times  the  mass,  receiving  some  myste- 
rious impulse  far  in  the  rear,  away  among 
the  coiled  thoroughfares  out  of  sight, 
would  start  forward  with  a  spasmodic 
surge.  It  seemed  as  if  some  squadron 
of  centaurs,  on  the  thither  side  of 
Phlegethon,  with  charge  on  charge,  was 
driving  tormented  humanity,  with  all 
its  chattels,  across. 

Whicliever  way  the  eye  turned,  no 
tree,  no  speck  of  any  green  thing  was 
seen;  no  more  than  in  smithies.  All 
laborers,  of  whatsoever  sort,  were  hued 
like  the  men  in  foundries.    The  black 
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Tistas  of  streets  inrere  as  the  galleries  in 
coal  mines;  the  flagging,  as  fiat  tomb- 
stones minus  the  consecration  of  moss.; 
and  worn  heavily  down,  by  sorrowful 
tramping^  as  the  vitreous  rocks  in  the 
cursed  Gallipagos,  over  which  the  con- 
vict tortoises  crawl. 

As  in  eclipses,  the  sun  was  hidden ; 
the  air  darkened ;  the  whole  dull,  dis- 
mayed aspect  of  things,  as  if  some  neigh- 
boring volcano,  belching  its  premonitory 
smoke,  were  about  to  whelm  the  great 
town,  as  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  or 
the  Oities  of  the  Plain.  And  as  they  had 
been  upturned  in  terror  towards  the 
mountain,  all  faces  were  more  or  less 
snowed,  or  spotted  witli  soot.  Nor 
marble,  nor  .flesh,  nor  the  ead  spirit  of 
man,  may  in  this  cindery  City  of  Dia 
abide  white. 

On  they  passed;  two-and-two,  along 
the  packed  footpaths  of  Uie  bridge;  long- 
drawn,  methodjc,  as  funerals :  some  of 
the  faces  settled  in  dry  apathy,  content 
with  its  doom;  others  seemed  mutely 
raving  against  it ;  while  still  others,  like 
the  spirits  of  Milton  and  Shelley  in  the 
prelatical  Hinnom,  seemed  undeserving 
their  fate,  and  despising  their  torture. 

As  retired  at  length,  midway,  in  a 
recess  of  the  bridge,  Israel  surveyed 
them,  various  individual  aspects  all  but 
frighted  him.  Knowing  not  who  they 
were ;  never  destined,  it  may  be,  to  be- 
hold them  again;  one  after  the  other, 
they  drifted  by,  uninvoked  ghosts  in 
Hades.  Some  of  the  wayfarers  wore  a 
a  less  serious  look ;  some  seemed  hys- 
terically merry ;  but  the  mournful  faces 
had  an  earnestness  not  seen  in  the  others; 
because  man,  ^^poor  player,"  succeeds 
better  in  life's  tragedy  than  comedy. 

Arrived,  in  the  end,  on  the  Middlesex 
side,  IsraePs  lieart  was  prophetically 
heavy ;  foreknowing,  that  being  of  this 
race,  felicity  could  never  be  his  lot. 

For  five  days  he  wandered  and  wan- 
dered. Without  leaving  statelier  haunts 
unvisited,  he  did  not  overlook  those 
broader  areas;  hereditary  parks  and 
manors  of  vice  and  misery.  Not  by  con- 
stitution disposed  to  gloom,  there  was  a 
mysteriousness  in  those  impulses  which 
led  him  at  this  time  to  rovings  like 
these.  But  hereby  stoic  influences  were 
at  work,  to  fit  him  at  a  soon-coming  day, 
for  enacting  a  part  in  the  last  extremi- 
ties here  seen ;  when  by  sickness,  desti- 
tution, each  busy  ill  of  exile,  he  was  des- 
tined to  experience  a  fate,  uncommon 
even  to  luckless  humanity ;  a  fate  whose 
crowning  qualities  were  its  remoteness 


from  relief  and  its  depth  of  obscurity; 
London,  adversity,  and  the  sea,  tliroe 
Armageddons,  which,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  slay,  and  secrete  their  vio- 
tims. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


rOBTT-riTB   TBAB8. 


For  the  most  part,  what  befell  Israel 
during  his  forty  years'  wanderings  in  the 
London  deserts,  surpassed  the  forty  years 
in  the  natural  wilderness  of  the  outcast 
Hebrews  under  Moses. 

In  that  London  fog,  went  before  him 
the  ever-present  cloud  by  day,  but  no 
pillar  of  fire  by  the  night,  except  the 
cold  column  of  the  monument;  two 
hundred  feet  beneath  the  mocking  gilt 
fiames  on  whose  top,  at  the  stone  bfl^ 
the  shiverer,  of  midnight,  often  laid 
down. 

But  these  experiences,  both  from  their 
intensity  and  his  solitude,  were  necessa- 
rily squalid.  Best  not  enlarge  upon 
them.  For  just  as  extreme  suffering, 
without  hope,  is  intolerable  to  the  vic- 
tim, so,  to  others,  is  its  depiction,  with- 
out some  corresponding  delusive  mitiga- 
tion. The  gloomiest  and  truth  fullest 
dramatist  seldom  chooses  for  his  theme 
the  calamities,  however  extraordinary, 
of  inferior  and  private  persons ;  least  of 
all,  the  pauper's;  admonished  by  the 
£gu)t,  that  to  the  craped  palace  of  .the 
king  lying  in  state,  thousands  of  starers 
shall  throng ;  but  few  feel  enticed  to  the 
shanty,  where,  like  a  pealed  knuckle- 
bone, grins  the  unupholstered  corpse  of 
the  beggar. 

Why  at  one  ^ven  stone  in  the  flag- 
ging does  man  after  man  cross  yonder 
street  ?  What  plebeian  Lear  or  (Edipos ; 
what  Israel  Potter  cowers  there  by  the 
corner  they  shun?  From  this  turning 
point  then,  we  too  cross  over  and  skim 
events  to  the  end ;  omitting  the  particu- 
lars of  the  starveling's  wrangling  with 
rats  for  prizes  in  l^e  sewers;  or  hia 
crawling  into  an  abandoned  doorlesa 
house  in  St.  Giles',  where  his  hosts  were 
three  dead  men,  one  pendant;  into 
another  of  an  alley  nigh  Houndsditch, 
where  the  crazy  hovel,  in  phosphoric 
rottenness,  fell  sparkling  on  him  ona 
pitchy  midnight,  and  he  received  that  in- 
jury, which  excluding  activity  for  no  small 
part  of  the  future,  was  an  added  causo 
of  his  prolongation  of  exile ;  besides  not 
leaving  his  faculties  unafiected  by  the 
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oonoassioii  of  one  of  the  rafters  on  bis 
bfain. 

But  these  were  some  of  the  inci- 
dents not  belonging  to  the  beginning  of 
his  career.  On  the  contrary,  a  sort  of 
humble  prosperity  attended  him  for  a 
time.  Insomuch  that  once  he  was  not 
without  hopes  of  being  able  to  buy  his 
homeward  passage,  so  soon  as  the  war 
should  end.  But,  as  stubborn  fate  would 
have  it,  being  run  over  one  day  at  Hoi- 
born  Bars,  and  taken  into  a  neighboring 
bakery,  he  was  there  treated  with  such 
kindliness  by  a  Kentish  lass,  the  shop- 
girl, that  in  the  end  he  thought  his  debt 
of  gratitude  could  only  be  repaid  by  love. 
In  a  word,  the  money  saved  up  for  his 
ocean  voyage  was  lavished  upon  a  rash 
embarkation  in  wedlock. 

Originally  he  had  fled  tu  the  capital 
to  avoid  the  dilemma  of  impressment  or 
imprisonment  In  the  absence  of  other 
motives,  the  dread  of  those  hardships 
would  have  fixed  him  there  till  the 
peace.  But  now,  when  hostilities  were 
no  more;  so  was  his  money.  Some 
period  elapsed  ere  the  affairs  of  the  two 
governments  were  put  on  such  a  footing 
as  t<>  support  an  American  consul  at 
London.  Tet,  when  this  came  to  pass, 
he  could  only  embrace  the  facilities  for 
a  return  here  furnished,  by  deserting  a 
wife  and  child ;  wedded  and  born  in  the 
enemy^s  land. 

The  peace  immediately  filled  England 
and  more  especially  London,  with  hordes 
of  di:?banded  soldiers;  thousands  of 
whom,  rather  than  starve,  or  turn  high- 
waymen (which  no  few  of  their  com- 
rades did;  stopping  coaches  at  times  in 
the  most  public  streets),  would  work 
for  such  a  pittance,  aa  to  bring  down 
the  wages  of  all  the  laboring  classes. 
Neither  was  our  adventurer  the  least 
amung  the  sufferers.  Driven  out  of 
his  previous  employ — ^a  sort  of  porter  in 
a  riverside  warehouse — by  this  sudden 
influx  of  rivals,  destitute,  honest  men 
like  himself,  with  the  ingenuity  of  his 
race,  he  turned  his  hand  to  the  village 
art  of  chair-bottoming.  An  itinerant 
he  paraded  the  streets  with  the  cry  of 
^  old  chairs  to  mend !''  furnishing  a 
cnrioos  illustration  of  the  contradictions 
of  human  life ;  that  he  who  did  little  but 
trudge,  should  be  giving  cosy  scats  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Meantime,  ac- 
cording to  another  well-known  Malthu- 
fdan  enigma  in  human  affairs,  his  family 
increased.  In  all,  eleven  children  were 
born  to  him  in  certain  sixpenny  garrets 
in  Moorfields.  One  after  the  other,  ten 
Were  buried. 


When  chair-bottoming  would  fail,  re- 
sort was  had  to  match-making.  That 
business  being  overdone  in  tni*n,  next 
came  the  cutting  of  old  rags,  bits  of  pa- 
per, nmls,  and  broken  gla^.  Nor  was 
this  the  last  step.  From  the  gutter,  he 
slid  to  the  sewer.  The  slope  was  smooth. 
In  poverty, 

"  Facllls  descenflOB  Arerni.'* 

But  many  a  poor  soldier  had  sloped 
down  there  into  the  boggy  caual  of 
Avernus  before  him.  Nay,  he  had  three 
corporals  and  a  sergeant  for  company. 

But  his  lot  was  relieved  by  two  strange 
tilings,  presently  to  appear.  In  1798 
war  again  broke  out ;  the  great  French 
war.  This  lighted  London  of  some  of 
its  superfluous  hordes,  and  lost  Israel  the 
subterranean  society  of  his  friends,  the 
corporals  and  sergeant,  with  whom, 
wandering  forlorn  through  the  black 
kingdoms  of  mud,  he  used  to  spin  varns 
about  sea  prisoners  in  hulks,  ^nd  listen 
to  stories  of  the  Black-hole  of  Calcutta ; 
and  often  would  meet  other  pairs  of  poor 
soldiers,  perfect  strangers,  at  the  more 
public  corners  and  intersections  of  sew- 
ers— ^the  Oharing-Orosses  below;  one 
soldier  having  the  other  by  his  remain- 
der button,  earnestly  discussing  the  sad 
prospects  of  a  rise  in  bread,  or  the  tide ; 
while  through  the  grating  of  the  gutters 
overhead,  the  rusty  skylights  of  the 
realm,  came  the  hoarse  rumblings  of  ba- 
kers* carts,  with  splashes  of  the  flood 
whereby  these  unsuspe<fced  gnomes  of 
the  city  lived. 

Encouraged  by  the  exodus  of  the  lost 
tribes  of  soldiers,  Israel  returned  to 
chair-bottoming.  And  it  was  in  fre- 
quenting Oovent-Garden  market,  at  early 
morning,  for  the  purchase  of  his  flags, 
that  he  experienced  one  of  the  strange 
alleviations  hinted  of  above.  That  chat- 
ting with  the  ruddy,  aproned,  huckster- 
women,  on  whoso  moist  cheeks  yet 
trickled  the  dew  of  the  dawn  on  the 
meadows;  that  being  surrounded  by 
bfdes  of  hay,  as  the  r^er  by  cocks  and 
rides  in  the  field ;  those  glimpses  of  gar- 
den produce,  the  blood-beets,  with  the 
damp  earth  still  tufting  the  roots ;  that 
mere  handling  of  his  &gs,  and  bethink- 
ing him  of  whence  tHey  must  have  come ; 
the  green  hedges  through  which  the 
wagon  that  brought  them  had  passed ; 
that  trudging  home  with  them  as  a  glean- 
er with  his  sheaf  of  wheat ;  all  this  was 
inexpressibly  grateful.  In  want  and 
bitterness,  pent  in,  perforce,  between 
dingy  walls,  he  had  rural  returns  of  his 
boyhood's  sweeter  day  samong  them ;  aod 
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the  hardest  stones  of  his  solitary  heart 
(made  hard  by  bare  endoranoe  alone), 
wonld  feel  the  stir  of  tender  bnt  qnenob- 
less  memories,  like  the  grass  of  deserted 
flagging,  upsproating  throogh  its  closest 
seams.  Sometimes,  when  incited  by 
some  little  incident^  however  trivial  in 
itself,  thoughts  of  home  would—either 
by  gradually  working  and  working  upon 
him,  or  else  by  an  impetuous  rush  of  re- 
collection—overpower him  for  a  time  to 
a  sort  of  hallucination. 

Thus  was  it: — One  fair  half-day  in  the 
July  of  1800,  by  good  luck,  he  was 
employed,  partly  out  of  charity,  by  one 
of  the  keepers,  to  trim  the  sward  in  an 
oval  indosure  within  St.  James*  Park, 
a  little  green,  but  a  three  minutes*  walk 
along  the  gravelled  wav,  from  the  brick- 
besmoked  and  grimy  Old  Brewery  of  the 
palace,  which  gives  its  ancient  name  to 
the  public  resort  on  whose  borders  it 
stands.  It  was  a  little  oval,  fenced  in 
with  iron  palings,  between  whose  bars 
.the  imprisoned  verdure  peered  forth,  as 
some  wild  captive  creature  of  the  woods 
from  its  cage.  And  alien  Israel  there — 
at  times  staring  dreamily  about  him — 
seemed  like  some  amazed  runaway  steer, 
or  trespassing  Pequod  Indian,  impound- 
ed on  the  sbores  of  Narragansett  Bay, 
long  ago ;  and  back  to  New  England  our 
exile  was  called  in  his  soul.  For  still 
working,  and  thinking  of  home;  and 
blinking  of  home,  and  working  amid  the 
verdant  quietude  of  this  little  oasis,  one 
rapt  thought  begat  another,  till  at  last 
his  mind  settled  intensely,  and  yet  half 
humorously,  upon  the  image  of  Old 
Huckleberry,  his  mother's  favorite  old 
pillion  horse ;  and,  ere  long,  hearing  a 
sudden  scraping  noise  (some  hob-shoe 
without,  against  the  iron  paling),  he  in- 
sanely took  it  to  be  Old  Huckleberry  in 
his  stall,  hailing  him  (Israel)  with  his 
shod  fore-foot  clattering  against  the 
planks — ^his  customary  trick  when  hun- 
gry— ^and  so,  down  goes  Israel's  hook, 
and  with  a  tuft  of  white  clover,  impul- 
sively snatched,  he  hurries  away  a  few 
paces  in  obedience  to  the  imaginary  sum- 
mons. But  soon  stopping  midway,  and 
forlornly  gazing  round  at  the  indosure, 
he  bethought  him  that  a  far  different 
oval,  the  great  oval  of  the  ocean,  must 
be  crossed  ere  his  crazy  errand  could  be 
done ;  and  even  then.  Old  Huckleberry 
would  be  found  long  surfeited  with  clo- 
ver, since,  doubtless,  being  dead  many  a 
summer,  he  must  be  buried  beneath  it. 
And  many  years  after,  in  a  far  different 
part  of  the  town,  and  in  far  less  win- 
Jome  weather  too,  passing  with  his  bun- 


dle of  flags  through  Bed-Oross  street, 
towards  Bartican,  in  a  fog  so  dense  that 
the  dimmed  and  massed  blocks  of 
houses,  exaggerated  by  the  loom,  seemed 
'shadowy  ranges  on  ranges  of  midnight 
hills;  hehea^  a  confused  pastoral  sort 
of  sounds ;  tramplings,  lowings,  haUooe, 
and  was  suddenly  called  to  by  a  Toicc, 
to  head  off  certain  cattle,  bound  to 
Smithfield,  bewildered  and  unruly  in  the 
fog.  Next  instant  he  saw  the  white  face 
— white  as  an  orange  blossom— of  a 
black-bodied  steer,  in  advance  of  the 
drove,  gleaming  ghost-like  through  the 
vapors;  and  presently,  forgetting  his 
limp,  with  rapid  shout  and  gesture,  he 
was  more  eager,  even  than  the  troubled 
farmers,  their  owners,  in  driving  the  riot- 
ous cattle  back  into  Bartican.  Mono- 
maniac reminiscences  were  in  him — '•  To 
the  right,  to  the  right!"  he  shouted,  as, 
arrived  at  t^e  street  corner,  the  farmers 
beat  the  drove  to  the  left,  towards 
Smithfield:  "To  the  right!  you  are 
driving  tliem  back  to  the  pastures— to 
the  right !  that  way  lies  the  barn-yard !" 
"Barn-yard?"  cried  a  voice;  "you  are 
dreaming,  old  man."  And  so,  Israel, 
now  an  old  man,  was  bewitched  by  the 
mirage  of  vapors ;  he  had  dreamed  hina- 
self  home  into  the  mists  of  the  Housa- 
tonic  mountains ;  ruddy  boy  on  the  up- 
land pastures  again.  But  how  different 
the  flat,  apathetic,  dead,  London  fog  now 
seemed  from  those  agile  mists,  wliidi 
goat-like,  climbed  the  purple  peaks,  or  in 
routed  armies  of  phantoms,  broke  down, 
pell-mell,  dispersed  in  flight  upon  the 
plain;  leaving  the  cattle-boy  loftily 
alone,  dear-cut  as  a  balloon  agfunst  the 
sky. 

In  1817,  he  once  more  endured  ex- 
tremity; this  second  peace  again  drift- 
ing its  discharged  soldiers  on  London,  so 
that  all  kinds  of  labor  were  overstocked. 
Beggars,  too,  lighted  on  the  walks  like 
locusts.  Timber-toed  cripples  stilted 
along,  numerous  as  French  peasants  in 
stibots.  And,  as  thirty  years  before,  on 
all  sides,  the  exile  had  heard  the  suppli- 
catory cry,  not  addressed  to  him :  ""An 
honorable  scar,  your  honor,  received  at 
Bunker-Hill,  or  Saratoga,  or  Trenton, 
fighting  for  his  most  gracious  Migesty, 
King  George!"  So  now,  in  presence^  of 
the  still-surviving  Israel,  our  Wandering 
Jew,  the  amended  cry  was  anew  taken 
up,  by  a  succeeding  generation  of  unfor- 
tunates: "An  honorable  scar,  your 
honor,  received  at  Oorunna,  or  at  Water- 
loo, or  at  Trafalgar!"  Yet  not  a  few 
of  these  petitioners  had  never  been  out- 
side of  the  TiOndon  Smoke;  a  sort  of 
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crafty  arisiooraoy  in  their  way,  who, 
without  having  endangered  their  own 
persons  mnch  if  anyUiing,  reaped  no 
insignificant  share,  hoth  of  the  glory  and 
profit  of  the  hloody  battles  they  claimed ; 
while  some  of  the  genuine  working 
heroes,  too  brave  to  Ineg,  too  cat-up  to 
work,  and  too  poor  to  live,  laid  down 
quietly  in  corners  and  died.  And  here 
it  may  be  noted,  as  a  fact  nationally 
characteristic,  that  however  desperately 
reduced  at  times,  even  to  the  sewers, 
Israel,  the  American,  never  sunk  below 
the  mud,  to  actual  beggary. 

Though  henceforth  elbowed  out  of 
many  a  chance  threepenny  job  by  the 
added  thousands  who  contended  with 
him  against  starvation,  nevertheless, 
somehow  he  continued  to  subsist,  as 
those  tough  old  oaks  of  the  cliffs,  which 
though  hacked  at  by  hail-stones  of  tem- 
pests,^ and  even  wantonly  maimed  by 
the  passing  woodman,  .still,  however 
cramped  by  rival  trees  and  fettered  by 
rocks,  succeed,  against  all  odds,  in  keep, 
ing  the  vital  nerve  of  the  tap-root  alive. 
And  even  towards  the  end,  in  his  dis- 
mallest  December,  our  veteran  could 
Btill  at  intervals  feel  a  momentary 
warmth  in  his  topmost  boughs.  In  his 
Moorfields^  garret,  over  a  handful  of  re- 
ignited  cinders  (wliich  the  night  before 
might  have  warmed  some  lord),  cinders 
raked  up  from  the  streets,  he  would 
drive  away  dolor,  by  talking  with  his 
one  only  surviving,  and  now  motherless 
child — Ute  spared  Beigamin  of  his  old 
age— <>f  tlie  far  Canaan  beyond  the  sea ; 
rehearsing  to  the  lad  those  well-remem- 
bered adventures  among  New-England 
hillAt,  and  painting  scenes  of  nestling 
happiness  and  plenty,  in  which  the  low- 
liest shared.  And  here,  shadowy  as  it 
was,  was  the  second  alleviation  hinted 
of  above. 

To  tiiese  tales  of  the  Fortunate  Isles 
of  the  Free,  recounted  by  one  who  had 
been  there,  the  poor  enslaved  boy  of 
Moorfields  listened,  night  after  night,  as 
to  the  stories  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor. 
When  would  his  father  take  him  there? 
"  Some  day  to  come,  my  boy ;"  would 
be  the  hopeful  response  of  an  unhopiug 
heart.  And  ^^  would  God  it  were  to- 
morrow!" would  be  the  impassioned 
reply. 

In  these  talks  Israel  unconsciously 
sowed  the  seeds  of  his  eventual  return. 
For  with  added  year^i,  the  boy  felt  added 
longing  to  escape  his  entailed  misery,  by 
compassing  for  his  father  and  himself,  a 
voyage  to  the  Promised  Land.    By  his 


persevering  efforts  he  succeeded  at  last, 
against  every  obstacle,  in  gaining  credit 
in  the  right  quarter  to  his  extraordinary 
statements.  In  short,  charitably  stretch- 
ing a  technical  point,  the  American  Oon- 
sul  finally  saw  father  and  son  embarked 
in  the  Thames  for  Boston. 

It  was  the  year  1826 ;  half  a  century 
since  Israel,  in  early  manhood,  had  sailed 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tartar  frigate  from  the 
same  port  to  which  he  now  was  bound. 
An  octogenarian  as  he  reorossed  the 
brine,  he  showed  locks  besnowed  as  its 
foam.  White-haired  old  ocean  seemed 
as  a  brother. 


OHAPTEB  XZYIL 

BIQUIB801T   IV   PAOB. 

It  happened  that  the  ship,  gaining  her 
port,  was  moored  to  the  dock  on  a 
Fourth-of-July ;  and  half-an-hour  after 
landing,  hustled  by  the  riotous  crowd 
near  Faneuil  Hall,  the  old  man  narrowly 
escaped  being  run  over  by  a  patriotic 
triumphal  car  in  the  procession,  flying  a 
broidered  banner,  inscribed  with  gilt 
letters : — 

'^BUNKEB-HILL. 

.    1776. 

GLOBY  TO  THB  HBfiOBS  THAT  FOUGHT  I" 

It  was  on  Oopps'  Hill,  within  the  city 
bounds,  one  of  the  enemy^s  positions 
during  the  fight,  that  our  wanderer 
found  his  best  repose  that  day.  Sitting 
down  here  on  a  mound  in  the  grave- 
yard, he  looked  off  across  Obarles  River 
towards  the  battle-ground,  whose  in- 
cipient monument,  at  that  period,  was 
hard  to  see,  as  a  struggling  sprig  of 
corn  in  a  chilly  spring.  Upon  those 
heights,  fifty  years  before,  his  now  feeble 
hands  had  wielded  both  ends  of  the 
musket.  There  too  he  had  received  that 
slit  upon  the  chest,  which  afterwards,  in 
the  affair  with  the  Serapis,  being  tra- 
versed by  a  cutlass  wound,  made  him 
now  die  bescarred  bearer  of  a  cross. 

Fur  a  long  time  he  sat  mute,  gazing 
blankly  about  him.  The  sultry  July 
day  was  waning.  His  son  sought  to 
cheer  him  a  little  ere  rising  to  return  to 
the  lodging  for  the  present  assigned 
them  by  the  ship-captain.  "Nay,"  re- 
plied the  old  man,  ^'  I  shall  get  no  fitter 
rest  than  here  by  the  mounds.** 

But  from  ihistrue  "Potters*  Field,*'  the 
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boy  at  length  drew  him  away;  and  en- 
couraged next  morning  by  a  voluntary 
parse  made  np  among  the  reassembled 
paasengera,  father  and  8on  started  by 
stage  for  the  country  of  the  Honsatonio. 
But  the  exile's  presence  in  these  old 
mountain  townships  proved  less  a  return 
than  a  resurrection.  At  first,  none 
knew  him,  uor  could  recall  having  heard 
of  him.  Ere  long  it  was  found,  that 
more  than  thirty  years  previous,  the  last 
known  survivor  of  his  family  in  that 
region,  a  bachelor,  following  the  exam* 
pie  of  three-fourths  of  his  neighbors, 
had  sold  out  and  removed  to  a  distant 
country  in  the  west;  where  exactly, 
none  could  say. 

He  sought  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his 
father's  homestead.  But  it  had  been 
burnt  down  long  ago.  Accompanied  by 
his  son,  dim-eyed  and  dim-hearted,  be 
next  went  to  find  the  site.  But  the 
roads  had  years  before  been  changed. 
The  old  road  was  now  broused  over  by 
sheep ;  the  new  one  ran  straight  through 
what  had  formerly  been  orchards.  But 
new  orchards,  planted  from  other  suck- 
ers, and  in  time  grafted,  throve  on  sun- 
ny slopes  near  by,  where  blackberries 
had  once  been  picked  by  the  bushel. 
At  length  he  came  to  a  field  waving 
with  buckwheat.  It  seemed  one  of 
those  fields  which  himself  had  often 
reaped.  But  it  turned  out,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  but  three  summers  since,  a 
walnut  grove  had  stood  there.  Then  he 
vaguely  remembered  that  his  father  had 
sometimes  talked  of  planting  snch  a 
grove,  to  defend  the  neighboring  fields 
against  the  cold  north  wind ;  yet  where 
precisely  that  grove  was  to  have  been,  his 
shattered  mind  could  not  recall.  But  it 
seemed  not  unlikely  that  during  his  long 
exile,  the  walnut  grove  had  been  planted 
and  harvested,  as  well  as  the  annual 
crops  preceding  and  succeeding  it,  on 
the  very  same  soil.     . 

Ere  long,  on  the  mountain  side,  he 
passed  into  an  ancient  natural  wood, 
which  seemed  some  way  familiar,  and 
midway  in  it,  paused  to  contemplate  a 
strange,  mouldv  pile,  resting  at  one  end 
against  a  sturdy  beech.  Though  wher- 
ever touched  by  his  stafi;  however  lightly, 
this  pile  would  crutnble,  yet  here  and 
there,  even  in  powder,  it  preserved  the 
exact  look,  each  irregularly  defined  line, 
of  what  it  had  originally  been — ^namely, 
a  half-cord  of  stout  hemlock  (one  of  the 
woods  least  affected  by  exposure  to  the 
air),  in  a  foregoing  generation  chopped 
and  stacked    up  on  the   spot,  against 


sledging-time ;  but,  as  sometimes  ball- 
pens in  such  casoH,  by  subsequent  over- 
sight, abandoned  to  oblivious  decay. 
Type  now,  as  it  stood  there,  of  for  evei 
arrested  intentions,  and  a  long  life  still 
rqtting  in  early  mishap. 

"  Do  I  dream  ?"  mused  the  bewildered 
old  man,  ^^  or  what  is  this  vision  that 
comes  to  me,  of  a  cold,  cloudy  morning, 
long,  long  ago,  and  I  heaving  yon 
elbowed  log  against  the  beech,  tlien  a 
sapling?  Nay,  nay;  I  can  not  be  so 
old." 

^^  Come  away,  father,  from  this  dismal 
damp  wood,"  said  his  son,  and  led  him 
forth. 

Blindly  ranging  to  and  fro,  they  next 
saw  aman  ploughing.  Advancing  slowly, 
the  wanderer  met  him  by  a  little  heap 
of  ruinous  burnt  masonry,  like  a  tum- 
bled chimney,  what  seemed  the  jams  of 
the  fire-place,  now  aridly  stuck  over  hero 
and  there,  wixh  thin,  clinging,  round 
prohibitory  mosses,  like  executors'  wa- 
fers. Just  as  the  oxen  were  bid  stand, 
the  stranger's  plough  was  hitched  over 
sideways,  by  sudden  contact  with  some 
sunken  stone  at  the  ruin's  base. 

"There;  this  is  the  twentieth  year 
my  plough  has  struck  this  old  hearth- 
stone.   Ah,  old  man, — sultry  day,  this.'* 

"  Whose  house  stood  here,  friend  ?" 
said  the  wanderer,  touching  the  half- 
buried  hearth  with  his  sta^  where  a 
fresh  furrow  overlapped  it. 

"  Don't  know ;  forget  the  name ;  gone 
West,  though,  I  believe.  You  know 
'em  ?" 

But  the  wanderer  made  no  response ; 
his  eye  was  now  fixed  on  a  curious 
natural  bend  or  wave  in  one  of  the  b«- 
mossed  stone  jambs. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at  so,  fatlier  f 
^^^  Father  P  here,"  raking  with  his  staff; 
^^my  father  would  sit,  and  here,  ray 
moUier,  and  here  I,  little  infant,  would 
totter  between,  even  as  now,  once  again, 
on  the  very  same  spot,  but  in  the  unroof- 
ed air,  1  do.  The  ends  meet.  Plough 
away,  friend." 

Best  followed  now  is  this  life,  by  hnr- 
rying,  like  itself,  to  a  close. 

Few  things  remain. 

lie  was  repulsed  in  efforts,  after  a  pen- 
sion, by  certain  caprices  of  law.  His 
scars  proved  his  only  medals.  He  dic- 
tated a  little  book,  the  record  of  his  for- 
tunes. But  long  ago  it  faded  oat  of 
print — himself  out  of  beine — ^his  name 
out  of  memory.  He  died  the  same  day 
that  the  oldest  oak  on  his  native  hilJa 
was  blown  down. 
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SENSITIVE    SPIRITS. 


**  In  Hatnrs  ikere  U  fu/Odng  mOcmeMif." 

SO  saith  Samuel  Taylor  Oolendge. 
Nor  M  there.  For  melancholi/^  we 
know,  means  black  bile*  and  a  mUat^ 
thropist  is  a  fiurdvOpunog — a  man-hater — 
both  of  them  inconsistent  with  the  love* 
unity  of  brethren.  Wo  have  absolutely 
no  laith  in  the  atrdbilia/r^  and  regard 
mnch  ot  the  ^*  inarticulate  dumb  show," 
and  all  of  the  lugubrious  utterances  of 
oar  numberless  Byronlets,  very  much  in 
ihe  same  light  as  we  do  the  disconsolate 
brayings  of  some  woe-begone  A — . 

But,  while  these  are  our  sentiments — 
there  is,  nevertheless,  in  every  person  of 
fine  feelings,  i\  tinge  of  sadness — the  re- 
sult of  the  strange,  motley  minglings  of 
these  awful  life-and-death  comiuingling 
soenes — that  seems  to  steep  nature  in 
tears,  and  renders  everything  sadly  sol- 
emn to  the  eye  and  to  the  heart. 

We  remember  reading,  some  years 
ago,  in  those  delightful  *^  Conversations 
with  Goetlie,"  by  Eckermann,  a  passage 
wherein  Goethe  refers  to  the  modern 
'*  Patnonschool "  of  poetry,  the  follow- 
ers of  which,  says  he,  seem  to  regard 
every  person  as  sick,  and  the  whole 
world  one  vast  lazaretto — and  observes 
that  it  is  the  function  of  poetry  to  make 
H8  more  contented  with  life,  and  to  ex- 
hibit the  joyous  side  thereof.  Now,  this 
may  be  just,  but  it  would  be  well  for  us 
to  remember  that  the  author  of  this  dic- 
tnm  was  he  who,  a  few  years  previously, 
with  passionate  fire-words,  penned  the 
Borrows  of  Werter  1 

Else  how,  indeed,  are  we  to  interpret 
the  melodious  moanings  of  a  i>oor  Shel- 
ley, ''  filling  the  earth,*'  as  our  great,  be- 
nignant Thomas  Oarlyle  tells  us,  "  with 
injirticulate  wail ;  like  the  infinite  inar- 
ticulate grief  and  weeping  of  forsaken 
children  ?" 

And  more  especially  is  what  we  have 
enunciated  above,  the  case  with  that 
class  which  we  may  call  iendtive  spirits. 
For  we  recognize  two  types  of  man ;  the 
oold,  heavy,  sluggish,  nnexcitable,  nil 
admirari  man — the  phlegmatic^  and  he 
whom  nature  has  strung  with  finer 
chords — he  of  the  flashing  eye,  and  the 
impulsive  temperament,  and  the  acute 
perception,  and  the  exquisite  sensibility 
— ^tbe  sensitive  man. 

Now,  this  sensitiveness  is  an  innate, 


an  nnbought  thing — coming  with  and 
forming  the  very  framework  and  tissue 
of  one^s  being — ^not  at  all  to  be  dispensed 
with,  save  at  the  peril  of  losing  your 
own  self.  And  this  we  declare,  albeit  it 
may  appear  unorthodox — albeit  parents 
train  and  teachers  thrash  us  into  a  con* 
trary  belief— and  these  great  world-in- 
fluences seem  all  to  tend  towards  the 
making  of  us  a  community  of  apathists. 

The  sum  total  of  their  teaching  may 
be  thus  expressed:  ^'Nature  has  made 
ns  altogether  wrong ;  w^,  however,  are 
going  to  rectify  natnre.  And,  in  order 
to  effect  this,  begin  by  getting  rid  of  all 
XhoM  fine  feelings  ;  they  are  nothing  bnt 
romance,  and  sentimentality,  and  very 
troublesome  at  best.  Make  yourself 
hardy  (i.  e.  heartless).  Scour  off  this 
exquisite  coating  of  susceptibility^  so 
that,  instead  of  a  soul  on  whose  surfaoe 
every  passing  sunbeam  and  shadow  may 
daguerreotype  itself,  you  will  be  sensible 
to  naught  that  comes  not  in  positive 
cuffs  and  downright  hard  blows  P' 

Now,  to  these  doctrines,  friend,  we, 
for  one,  cannot  subscribe  credo,  Nay4 
on  this  score,  we  are  utter  unbelievers! 
We  sa,j^  feelings  make  the  man — opinions 
are  but  the  outer  dress.  We  Uve,  aa 
saith  Festus, 

"  In  feelings,  not  in  flgorei  on  a  di«l ; 

We  should  count  time  by  Keari-ihrobs.    He  mott 

llres. 
Who  thinks  xoMi-f^eU  Vu  noMMt-Htcts  the  best  I** 

"Nature,"  says  Novalis — ^that  moat 
ethereal  of  thinkers —  "  is  an  JSolian 
harp,  a  musical  instrument ;  whose  tones 
again  are  keys  to  higher  strings  in  us.'^ 
And  this  is  that  which  constitutes  sensi- 
tiveness— the  more  heart^tones  that  we 
have  in  unison  with  the  great  JSolian 
harp  of  Nature,  that  resounds  with  ju- 
bilee and  wail  all  around  us — ^in  propor- 
tion as  we  increase  the  points  of  affecti- 
bility — in  proportion  as  our  feelings  pul- 
sate with  the  great  heart  of  humanity — 
so  much,  and  in  such  proportion,  are  we 
sensitive. 

And  is  it,  then,  that  there  are  thoee 
who  are  to  an  exquisite  degree  alive  to 
all  vague,  boundless,  inexpHcable  im- 
pressions ;  to  whom 

**  The  meanest  floirer  that  blows  can  give 
Thottf  hta  that  too  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears  ;** 


»  nOac.X^^' 
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and  whose  heart-tones  tremble,  in  pangs 
or  in  pleasures,  to  every  note  of 

**  The  still,  slow  music  of  homanlty  ?** 

There  are.  Nor  are  they  to  be  regard- 
ed otherwise  than  with  wonder  and  awe 
by  ns — presenting,  as  they  do,  endless 
and  interesting  anthropological  studies. 

Poor  Jean  Jacques,  for  instance. 
Here  is,  in  eflfeot,  a  sensitive  spirit.  With 
a  reticulation  of  nerves  the  finest  and 
most  susceptible  possible — ^thrilling  in 
ecstasy,  or  writhing  in  agony — ^full  of  a 
thousand  whims,  and  humors,  and  ineon- 
wquences — vacillating  between  the  poles 
of  endless  contradictions,  presenting  a 
very  Sphinx-riddle  for  solution — the  sub- 
limation of  his  own  happiness  and  woe. 
Readily  can  we  understand  his  bewilder- 
ment— his  perfect  haTnboozlemsnt — at  the 
generation  of  inane  buckram  iudividuals 
among  whom,  by  some  strange  mishap, 
'  or  anachronism,  he  found  himself  exist- 
ing. And  perfectly  can  we  appreciate 
how,  living  among  such  a  race,  he  should 
imagine  himself  to  be  essentially  differ- 
ent from  any  possible  human  creature. 
"«/<?  ne  suis  fait  eomme  aueun  de  cettx 
que  fai  vua;  fose  croire  n'etre  fait 
eamme  aueun  de  ceux  qui  existent.  Si 
je  ne  vattx  pas  mieux,  au  moim  je  suis 
autre.  Si  la  nature  a  hien  ou  tnalfait 
de  hriser  le  moule  dam  lequel  eUe  m^a 
jetij  e*est  ee  dont  on  ne  ^peut  juger 
qu'apres  'nCanoir  lu^ 

This  is  his  constantly  reiterated  decla- 
ration. Now,  this  was  just  the  case 
with  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre^  and  a 
score  of  others  wiiom  we  might  men- 
tion. But  the  thought  was  merely  im- 
aginary. There  is  not  in  them  a  single 
finesse  of  feeling,  not  a  nuanee  of  char- 
acter, but  that  has  been  felt  and  illus- 
trated in  multitudes  of  individual  expe- 
riences— which,  in  fact,  has  been,  is  now, 
and  shall  be. 

This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties characteristic  of  the  class  to  which 
we  refer.  Each  individual  conceives 
himself  to  be  sui  generis — ^perfectly 
unique  in  his  formation — a  very  Phoenix, 
only  that  no  new  bird  ever  springs  out 
of  his  ashes.  "Ahl"  says  the  senti- 
mental  he  or  sJie —  **  I  don't  expect  to 
be  appreciated — I  was  born  to  be  misun- 
derstood— I  don't  feel  as  other  people 
do — ^and  there's  no  help  for  it!"  And 
so  the  matter  rests — he  wrapping  him- 
self up  in  this  incrustation  of  a  determi- 


nation that  he  is  never  to  be  understood. 
....  How  long?  For  ever?  .... 
Not  generally.  Until,  in  the  profandi- 
ties  of  the  soul,  he  realizes  that  life  is  a 
struggle — ^not  at  all  an  attainment^  and 
feels  that  it  is  not  in  sentiment  alone, 
but  in  feeling  combined  with  action,  that 
true  happiness  consists. 

And  here  we  return  to  the  original 
question  of  sensitiveness.  Now  let  ns 
see  if  the  application  of  our  etymologic 
wand  will  not  raise  from  the  dead  and 
buried  past,  some  shapes  that  may  assist 
us  in  the  realization  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. 

"  Sensitive,'**  is  merely  the  Latinized 
form  of  our  good  old  Saxon  adjective, 
''  feeling  " — a  sensitive  person  is,  there- 
fore, just  a  person  of  feeling.  And  to 
show  that  there  is,  or  toos,  a  proper  de- 
gree of  appreciation  among  mankind  oa 
this  subject,  we  may  observe  that 
"  Sense  "t — that  sublimation  of  every- 
thing that  is  excellent  and  desirable  ia 
human  nature,  is  but  an  abstraction  from 
this  same  verb,  to  feel — the  idea  of 
which  underlies  and  vitalizes  it.  So  it 
is  with  those  twt>  beautifully  expressive 
words,  "  compassion,"^  and  "  sympathy,'' 
that  sound  forth  with  the  soft,  wailing 
melody  of  an  infinite,  world-embracing 
pity— both  of  them  imply  a  fellow-«iif- 
fering,  &  fellow-feeling. 

Oh  !  what  a  story  do  these  words  teU 
ns — how  they  burst  with  meaning! 
And  what  a  perversion,  what  a  radi^ 
untruthfulness,  and  unfaithfulness  to  the 
holiest  emotions  of  our  being  does  it 
manifest,  when  these  precious,  priceless 
words  (and  worse  still,  the  feelings  wlii<^ 
they  symbolize)  are  warped  to  denote 
mere  pretended,  tawdry,  jpMtM^^emotions 
— when  sentiment  degenerates  into  s&n^ 
timentality. 

But  that  there  are  fine  feelings — ^that 
there  is  even  a  subdued  solemn  sadness 
— which  are  at  once  natm'al  and  noble, 
we  can  neither  afford  to  lose  sight  of  nor 
deny.  And  why  not?  Is  not  life  itself 
even  such  ?  Amid  Nature's  blush  and 
bloom — even  though 

**  Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own ; 
Tearnings  she  hath  in  her  oirn  nataral  kind, 
And,  even  with  something  of  a  mother's  mind. 

And  no  unworthy  aim. 
The  homely  nurse  doth  aU  she  can 
To  make  her  foster f child,  her  inmate,  Man, 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came,'* 


*  BtnHo^  to  feel.  t  S«Mum,  from  Sentio. 
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yet  she  cannot  quite  accomplish  it.  Still 
stalks  there  over  her  fairest  scenes  the 
Shadow — 

**  Grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt  and  ominous  **— 
of  an  infinite  sorrow.  The  shadow  of 
ourselMS  f    Perchance ! 

And  then,  in  this  strange,  parti- 
colored life  of  oars,  doTibt  forms  the 
back-ground  upon  which  every  picture 
paints  itself.  Every  system  rests  upon 
hypothesis,  the  actual  merges  into  the 
shadowy  confines  of  the  probable  and 
the  possible,  and  the  whole 

u  Is  rounded  with  a  aUep,** 

The  Sphinx  is  no  mere  philosophic 
ideal i2Ation  or  poetic  myth,  but  a  pro- 
fpundest  reality — ^a  reality  which  every 
heroic  seal  must  experience  as  a  very 
condition  of  its  heroism.  Fate  surrounds 
118  with  unanswerable  problems,  and  an 
***  endless  study"  with  which  to  tantalize 
and  in  vain  occupy  ourselves,  and  then 
sets  us  to  eating  our  own  souls,  from  the 
sheer  impossibility  of  an  answer.   These 

**  Obstinate  quesUoninga 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanlshlngs, 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
VoTlng  about  in  worlds  not  realised, 
High  Instincts  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Doth  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised,*' 

eternally  haunt  and  trouble  us. 

"Thus  has  the  bewildered  wanderer 
to  stand,  as  so  many  have  done,  shouting, 
qaestion  after  question,  into  the  Sibyl- 
cave  of  Destiny,  and  receive  no  answer 
bat  an  echo." 

Do  we  not  live  out  a  childhood  teem- 
ing with  these  dreams  ? 

For  many  a  long,  long  summer^s  day 
have  we  lain  on  the  heathery  hill-side, 
without  the  power,  and,  indeed,  without 
the  desire  to'  move,  gazing  with  calm 
placidity,  or  breast  heaving  with  ecstasy 
of  emotion  on  the  deep  blue  ether  that 
bong  over  us,  listening 

**  To  the  cadence  of  the  whirling  world 
Whlco  dances  round  the  sun," 

and, 

**  with  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls,** 

we  would  string  fancy  into  fancy,  com- 
bine together  all  we  have  ever  heard  or 
imagined  concerning  ourselves,  or  na- 
ture, or  God — ^pursue  with  a  motley,  yet 
not  iDcoherent  logic,  a  thought — linking 
vagary  with  vagary  and  the  known 
with  the  unknown,  till  we  found  our- 
selves in  labyrinthine  mazes  from  which 
we  fain  would  have — but  found  it  impos- 
sible— extricated  ourselves.  And  still 
there  would  come  ever  up  the  eternal 
Why  ;  till  we  would  turn  us  round,  and 


resting  our  head  on  our  arms,  weep  the 
tears  of  baffled  inquires  and  heart  throb- 
bings  unresponded  to— -unresponded  to, 
because  their  answer  is  only  to  be  found 
in  that  Absolute  which  is  their  birth- 
place, and  which  to  us,  exists  but  in  the 
desire.  And  so  we  glide  through  a 
yguth 

"Haunted  for  ever  by  the  Eternal  Mind.** 

But  even  in  manhood,  there  are  mo- 
ments solemn  and  calm,  when,  amid  our 
sad  satiety,  we  ask  ourselves  these  same 
child-qaestionings  over  again.  Times 
in  which  we  realize  with  Dante  that 

**  Tiit'te  I'oro,  chd  sotto  la  luna, 
E  che  qii  fU,  di  queste  anime  stanche 
Non  poterebbe  fame  posar  una.** 

And  when  the  same  eternal  whence 
and  why  and  whither^  come  with  awful 
force  over  us.  But  still  without  a  re- 
sponse. .  .  .  Why?  .  .  .  Because 
the  Finite  can  never  make  out  the  theo* 
rem  of  the  Infinite, 

We  stand  beneath  ^^the  long-drawn 
aisles  and  fretted  vaults  "  of  a  vast  mys- 
tery-temple— at  each  end  of  which 
hang,  in  drapery  folds,  the  curtains  of 
life  and  death.  Through  the  mystery- 
stained  windows,  glimmer  faint  streaks 
of  a  dim,  religious  light — which  light 
we  name  hnowledge.  The  phantasma- 
gorical  fetters  of  a  sense,  of  a  phenome- 
nal world,  bind  us  and  limit  our  expe- 
rience. How,  then,  can  we  hope  to  ar- 
rive at  a  solution  to  the  infinite  prob- 
lems? 

Have  we  not,  then,  cause  for  thought- 
fulness — ^for  sadness — for  sorrow  ?  And 
then,  in  addition,  come  the  boundless 
"miseries  of  human  life" — ^the  concen- 
trated woes  of  mankind  wailing  in  infi- 
nite discord,  and  lacerating  every  heart 
possessed  of  a  particle  of  sensibility. 
And  so  the  tender  heart  sinks  down  des- 
ponding, the  consummation  of  the  reali- 
zation being  the  consummation  of  his 
despair. 

Moreover,  this  acuteness  of  sensibility, 
allied  to  a  feeling  of  longing,  constitutes 
the  very  essence  of  poesy. 

**  Hast  thou  not  found  some  spot 
Where  miserable  man  might  find  a  happier  lotf** 

is  the  language  of  poetry.  The  response 
thereto— lying  all  around  us,  in  "  thou- 
sand-6gured,  thousand-toned  harmonious 
nature" — she,  too,  gives  us.  For,  in- 
deed, what  is  the  poet,  but  one  whose 
heart,  strung  in  sympathetic  unison  with 
all  the  manifold  voices  of  the  universe, 
renders  back  these  voices;  and,  like  the 
harp  of  Eolus,  "changes  even  the  vulgar 
wind  into  articulate  melody?" 
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And  now  the  question  wi]l  force  itself 
upon  US — Is  this  sensitiveness  a  good,  is 
it  a  desirable  thiDg?    .    .    .    The  reply, 
like  the  solution  of  so  many  other  life'> 
problems,  is  both  positive  and  negative. 
An  ezqnisite  organism  is  productive  at 
once  of  nntold  pleasure  and  incalculable 
pain.    It  a  throwing  open  the  avenues 
of  both — an  increase  of  possibilities — 
capable  of  transporting  its  possessor  to 
Elysian  scenes,  or  plunging  him  into  the 
utter    blank    starlessness    of  Tartarus. 
But  certes,  if  life  consist  in  feelings,  in 
impressions,  in  heart-throbs — the   sum 
total  thereof  constituting  the  result  in 
the  man — then  the  sensitive  soul,  which 
is  just  the  feeling  soul,  alive  to  every 
psyclial  sun-beam  and  shadow — awake 
to  every  influence  from  -without,  and 
concentrating  into  hours  the  experience 
and  the  emotion  of  years,  lives  more- 
draws  more  copiously  on  the  vital  fount, 
and  is,  thereby,  more  of  a  man.    But 
then  the  sadness  ?    ...    Ah  I  the  sad* 
ness,  the  very  hyperbole  of  woe  that 
such  an  one  endures !     With  his  bound- 
less capabilities  of  suffering— his  emo- 
tions ramifying  into  endless  intricacies — 
with  oddities  and  idiosyncrasies  (what 
others  kindly  natie  for  him,  tohim,  petu^ 
lanee,  etc.),  which  those  thiat  are  made 
of  sterner  stuff  cannot  possibly  conceive 
of— pos:ressed,  too,  by  that  terrible  power 
of    feeling — exaggeration — no    wonder 
that  he  begins,  in  youth, 


-"  with  gUdnes»— 


Bat  herefrom  eometh  Sn  the  end  despondency  and 
inadneM  !*^ 

We  referred,  in  the  beginning,  to  the 
two  types  of  man.  These  are,  of  course, 
antipodal  in  their  nature,  as,  indeed,  are 
the  poles  of  all  philosophies.  We  have 
the  thesis  in  the  man  of  feeling,  the 
antithesis  in  the  man  of  intellect — ^at 
one  extreme  the  man  theoretic,  at  the 
other  the  man  practic.  Between  them 
is  waged  an  endless  antagonism — ^and  yet 
they  have  both  of  them  a  truthful  basis. 
But  they  view  life  from  a  different  stand- 
point. Shall  we  reconcile  them?  It 
were  impossible.  Says  R.  W.  £merson : 
^^  Each  man  is  born  with  a  predisposi- 
tion to  one  or  the  other  of  these  sides 
of  nature;  and,  it  will  easily  happen 
that  men  will  be  found  devoted  to  one 
or  the  other." 

And  this  leads  us  to  a  natural  corolla- 
ry— which  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
highest  problem  of  education;  it  is  this: 
Bring  out  yourself  a^t  yourself  be  your* 


self!  And  with  sneh  a  developmeot 
you  will  attain  to  the  loftiest  type  of 
your  ideality.  The  discovery  will  have 
to  be  made  sooner  or  later,  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  fit  every  soul  into  the  Procrnstesn 
bed  of  any  one  rigid  form  or  system.  For 
there  are  too  many  heights,  and  depths, 
and  lengths,  and  breadths  in  the  soul  for 
mathematics  to  measure,  or  logic  to  com- 
pass. And  not  until  the  evolution  of  a 
system  of  philosophy  which  places  the 
heart-telling  and  the  divine  intuitions  in 
their  own  central  position,  can  we  <hope 
to  arrive  at  the  day-spring  of  truth. 

Then  let  us,  while  we  beware  of  abuse, 
cultivate,  not  repress,  all  those  fine 
feelings,  mingling  all  with  action,  which 
will  be  the  antidote  against  every  bane- 
ful result.  They  are  not  to  be  got  rid 
of— being,  as  it  were,  the  very  voice  of 
God.  Indeed,  what  we  require  is  more 
faith  therein.  We  need  more  confidence 
in  heart-tellings  than  in  the  dictates  of 
mortality.  We  require  men  and  women 
who,  philosophers  enough  not  to  be 
materialists,  believe  that  there  is  more 
in  nature  than  we  can  ««e,  and  who  are 
willing  to  have  faith  in  what  we  cannot 
see.  To  whom  there  still  lives  in  the 
faith  of  feeling  as  well  as  in  the  faith  of 
reason: 

**  The  infeeUigfble  forma  of  andent  poeto, 
The  fair  bamanltles  of  old  religion, 
The  power,  the  beaaty  and  the  majea^, 
That  have  their  haants  in  dale  or  piny  moantalni, 
Or  forest,  by  ilov  stream  or  pebbly  spring; 
Or  chasms  and  wat*ry  depths  " 

Kor  less  important  is  the  l^son  to 
preserve,  through  life,  the  sensitiveneas 
of  youth.  The  childhood  of  faith  and 
belief,  with  all  its  gushing  glory— its 
mystery  and  its  majesty — ^passes  away— 
and  manhood  too  often  finds  ns  a  raoe 
of  sophists,  and  atheists,  and  apathista. 
To  preserve  through  life,  the  gentle  be- 
nignity, the  boundless  belief,  and  the 
tender  sympathies  of  youth — such  ta  our 
duty.  To  ^^  preserve  immaculate  till  eve, 
the  manners  of  the  morn."  We  ood- 
olude  with  the  exquisite  idealization  of 
the  thought  by  our  mild,  Braminical 
Wordsworth,  in  the  spirit  of  which  may 
each  one  of  us  live  and  labor: 

•*  My  heart  leaps  np  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky ; 
Bo  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 
Bo  Is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
$0  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old* 

Or  let  me  die  1 
The  chfld  is  father  of  the  man : 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Boond  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.*' 
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A  FAMILY  PARTY.— What  different 
associatioDB  are  awakened  by  these 
words ! 

To  the  child — petted  upon  such  occa- 
sions by  aunts  and  uncles,  who  selfishly 
ignore  the  necessary  disciplioe,  the  re- 
laxation of  whose  wholesome  restraints 
is  felt  by  those  more  nearly  connected 
with  the  spoiled  darliDg — to  a  child  such 
a  meeting  is  a  perfect  fulfillment  of  the 
brightest  ideal  of  happiness.  Who  does 
not  remember  those  green  oases  in  the 
dreary  desert  of  youth  (for  in  spite  of 
poets,  I  hold  childhood  to  be  the  most 
dismal  stage  of  our  mortal  journey),  a 
Ohristmas  party,  or  Kew  England 
Thanksgiviug.  The  memories  of  such 
sunny  hours,  like  the  figures  in  Salvator^s 
pictures,  stand  distinct  and  palpable  upon 
the  clouded  canvas  of  the  past. 

The  young  man,  it  is  true,  just  escaped 
from  the  thraldom  of  domestic  restraint 
to  the  glorious  liberty  of  collegiate  exist- 
ence, may  choose  to  consider  such  do- 
mestic gatherings  heavy  beyond  all  suf- 
ferance, and  love  to  escape  to  billiards 
or  the  club.  But  the  wlurligig  of  time, 
sooner  or  later,  brings  about  its  own  re- 
venges ;  and  you  shall  one  day  find  this 
very  supercilious  and  glossy  young  gentle- 
man transf(>rmed  into  the  careworn  citi- 
zen of  sixty  years,  whose  only  real 
pleasure  is  in  the  society  and  kindly 
ministrations  of  tliose,  whom  the  strong 
ties  of  kindred  still  bind  to  himself,  when 
worldly  claims,  and  worldly  connections 
are  16osened,  and  ready  to  fall  away. 

To  age,  as  well  as  to  childhood,  a  fa- 
mily party  brings  a  pleasant  hour;  for 
man's  last  days,  like  his  first,  must  be 
spent  at  home.  And  happy,  indeed,  is 
be  who  is  constantly  sm*rounded  by  a 
familiar  cirde,  harmonious  and  unbroken, 
doring  those  latter  days,  when  the  mind 
craves  other  society  than  its  own  crea- 
tions, and  clings  to  the  few  bright  links 
of  affection  and  household  interest,  that 
draw  it  earthward  more  strongly  than 
did  the  relations  of  business,  politics,  or 
social  connections,  that  were  severed 
long  ago. 

Tiie  presence  of  no  form,  endeared  by 
love  and  custom,  graces  the  desolate 
mansion  where  the  closing  years  of  my 
life  have  been  cast  away.  No  young  or 
cheerful  voice  ever  breaks  the  heavy 
silence  which  fills  the  hall — ^muffles  with 
so  soft  a  carpet  the  oaken  staircase — and 


nestles  undisturbed  in  the  faded  curtains 
of  the  drawing  room. 

And  yet,  from  that  old  custom  tha 
weds  us  to  familiar  statei<,  this  solitude 
has  lost  many  of  its  terrors.  The  over- 
sight of  the  farm  occupies  me  during  the 
day,  and  in  the  evening  I  muse  over 
heaps  of  journals  and  letters  that  several 
generations  have  accumulated,  till  iJie 
bustling  scenes  of  the  post,  whose  only 
record  is  in  the  dingy  paper  before  me, 
return  as  vividly  as  (JQstant  objects  shine 
on  the  inward  vision  of  those  who,  in 
the  mysterious  phenomenou  of  conscious 
sleep,  resign  their  being  to  another^s 
will. 

And,  truly,  this  society  of  phantoms 
sometimes  seems  more  real  and  satisfy- 
ing thnu  if,  after  the  example  of  enchant- 
ed princes  in  the  fairy  stories,  these 
shadowy  beings  were  permitted,  on  some 
one  evening  of  the  year,  to  take  their 
earthly  forms,  and  sit  beside  my  fire. 
Every  silver  vein  of  talk  must  be  opened 
through  the  rubbish  of  much  that  is 
vulgar  and  common-place.  The  material 
vesture  that  separates  harmonious  spirits 
here  below,  ever  exacts  this  tribute. 
But  in  communing  with  the  past,  we  are 
clogged  by  no  such  hindrance.  The 
veil  with  which  we  seek  to  cover  frail- 
ties, and  beneath  which  characteristics 
and  excellences  are  likewise  concealed, 
is  thrown  aside — reserve  and  conscious- 
ness are  dismissed — and  we  know  an 
intercourse  so  deep  and  true  as  to  image 
that  for  which  we  liope  heref^ter. 

I  turn  over  the  papers  just  mentioned, 
and  find  them  mixed,  in  strange  confu- 
sion. They  were  hastily  Collected  from 
various  quarters,  and  tumbled  together 
in  an  old  trunk  many  years  ago ;  and  I 
have'  never  been  able  to  persuade  myself 
to  go  throuffh  the  task  of  arranging,  des- 
troying, and  preserving,  which  from  time 
to  time  such  an  inheritance  demands. 
.  To-night  the  accustomed  reluctance  is 
upon  me  strongly  as  ever ;  and  so  pack- 
ages and  single  sheets  are  taken  up  at 
random,  and  I  note  down  hastily  what- 
ever strikes  me ;  waiting  for  some  more 
convenient  time  thoroughly  to  examine 
all  the  memorabilia  before  me,  and  so 
to  arrange  the  history  of  a  once  noted 
family,  that  I  ,have  long  had  in  mind. 
The  desultory  survey  of  my  possessions 
proposed  to  fill  this  hour  before  bed- 
time, leads  by  chance  to  a  person  to 
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whom  of  all  others  my  recollectious  have 
little  pleasure  in  wandering — myself. 

A  small  parcel  is  before  me.  It  con- 
tains a  child's  first  efforts  at  letter-writ- 
ing. The  paper  is  well  sprinkled  with 
inky  drops,  the  words  of  curioas  ortho- 
graphy, and  the  sentences  clad  in  that 
rigid  armor,  which  only  the  steady  blows 
of  years  of  practice  can  bend  into  an  easy 
style.  First,  come  brief  and  labored 
epistles  written  from  home  to  some 
member  of  the  family,  temporarily  ab- 
sent; then,  more  careless  and  less  sug- 
gestive productions,  which,  having  been 
improved  and  expurgated  by  the  master, 
found  their  way  from  the  prison  walls  of 
a  boarding-school.  Even  now  a  shudder 
comes  over  me,  as  I  remember  the  envy 
once  felt  for  these  old  lettere  that  could 
escape  from  "  bounds  "  without  question, 
and  after  a  short  entombment  in  the 
mail-bag  (just  long  enough  to  add  a  rest 
to  what  followed)  come  forth  to  all  tilie 
brightness  and  harmony  of  home. 

Among  the  earlier  epistles  is  one  writ- 
ten to  a  friend  in  the  city,  that  describes 
the  family  festivities  on  Thanksgiving 
day.  The  scene  is  before  me  with  all  its 
life  and  freshness,  as  I  read  the  hack- 
neyed phrases  of  delight,  which  here 
have  poorly  told  the  raptjire  felt.  The 
room  where  I  sit,  as  well  as  the  darkened 
chamber  across  tJie  hall,  agsdn  seem  lit 
by  smiling  and  familiar  faces,  that  have 
since  wasted,  and  so  gone  out.  All  the 
family  have  assembled— ^very  one  is 
particularly  beaming — and  the  children, 
decorated  for  exhibition  with  maternal 
interest,  seem  never  to  have  clouded 
tl»eir  finery  by  fretfulness. 

Surely  our  annual  Thanksgiving  fes- 
tivity may  be  considered  a  bright  exam- 
ple of  what  a  family  meeting  may  be 
made  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. There  is  a  charm  in  dining 
away  from  home  (for  is  there  not  a 
grandfather  to  give  the  dinner  ?)— a  sat- 
isfaction in  silting  next  an  indulgent 
aunt,  who  attentively  helps  us  to  all 
sorts  of  forbidden  viands. 

How  delightful  to  gaze  up  the  long 
tables,  lost  in  admiration  of  the  green 
glasses,  and  curiously  cut  decanters, 
which  must  rejoice  to  descend  from  their 
dusty  state  on  the  highest  shelf  of  some 
dark  closet,  whither  they  will  soon  re- 
turn to  wisli  away  another  year.  Quan- 
tities of  amusing  stories  till  an  impor- 
tant nook  in  the  remembrance  of  that 
genial  occasion.  Stories  shouted  out  for 
the  benetit  of  the  company,  not  selfishly 
whispered  to  a  neighbor,  as  is  now  done 


in  accordance  with  the  edict  baniahiug 
general  conversation  from  the  dinner- 
table.  But  the  real  pleasure  of  the  day 
is  reserved  until  we  return  to  the  parlor 
— when  we  feel  that  comfortable  state 
of "  fullness,"  whose  adjectives,  as  we 
have  learnt  in  the  Latin  grammar,  re- 
quire the  ablative — when  just  liberated 
from  the  restraint  of  sitting  still,  nearly 
as  irksome  at  dinner  as  at  school — tbea 
the  fun  commences  in  good  earnest. 

On  the  particular  evening  which 
comes  before  me,  we  have  finished  one 
good  old  game  of  *^  stage-coach,"  and 
are  about  constructing  another  upon  an 
improved  pattern,  when  the  door  opens, 
and  three  gentlemen  are  ushered  in. 

This  arrival  seems  quite  as  embarrass- 
ing and  provoking  as  did  that  of  the 
"5iree  customers,"  when  John  Gilpin 
was  mounted  and  equipped  for  his  mem- 
orable ride  to  Edmonton.  The  new 
comers  are  regarded  with  no  favor  b/ 
the  younger  part  of  the  family.  Strang- 
ers are  always  unacceptable  to  children, 
and  we  sympathize  heartily  with  Uncle 
Oharles,  a  timid  gentleman  from  the 
country,  who  declares  that  one  day  in 
the  year,  grandfather  might  have  asked 
nobody  out  of  tlie  family. 

But  tlie  sequel  showed  that  grand- 
father was  right  after  all — for  one  of  the 
gentlemen  has  a  remarkable  talent  for 
sawing  wood  (or  rather  for  imitating  the 
noise  caused  by  that  useful  operation), 
and  before  he  has  been  in  the  room  five 
minutes  actually  retires  into  the  closet 
in  company  with  an  arm  chair,  which  is 
sawed  to  pieces  leg  by  leg  in  full  hearing 
of  the  breathless  assembly. 

Uncle  Charles  relaxes  H  little  at  this 
unexpected  entertainment,  and  is  "wil- 
ling  to  acknowledge  that  if  the  excel* 
lent  rule,  that  no  outsiders  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  professed  family  party,  might 
upon  any  occasion  be  allowed  an  excep- 
tion, one  could  be  claimed  in  favor  of  a 
person  so  charmingly  gifted.  But  if  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  yonng 
gentleman  is  a  decided  addition  to  onr 
party,  we  are  very  certain  that  the  bald 
citizen,  a  certain  Oolonel  Smith  from  the 
far  west,  and  his  companion,  the  little 
doctor  in  spectacles,  could  very  well  be 
dispensed  with.  There  they  have  stood 
perfectly  unmoved  during  the  irresih^tible 
sounds  from  the  closet,  as  if,  indeed «  the 
sawing  up  of  arm-chairs  was  an  ordinary 
and  every  day  occurrence,  with  which 
they  had  long  been  perfectly  satiated. 

But  we  have  soon  reason  to  change 
our  minds,  for  Col.  Smith  being  called 
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npon  for  a  song,  instead  of  singing  about 
lailies  and  nioonlight,  or  shining  blades 
and  red  fields,  entertains  ns  with  an 
aatobiographical  sketch  of  an  anfortunate 
gentleman  who  fell  into  a  hogshead  of 
molasses,  and  immediately  upon  getting 
out,  encountered  the  iady  whom  he  was 
about  to  marry.  The  improbability  of 
the  accident,  the  grotesque  rhymes  that 
ended  every  line,  and  the  villainous  puns 
with  which  the  hero  was  forced  to  con- 
sole himself,  added  to  the  exceeding  gra- 
vity of  the  chant  in  which  his  adveutures 
were  narrated,  produced  an  effect  in- 
tensely' ludicrous — and  our  prejudice 
against  interlopers  is  conquered  propor- 
tionally. 

But  the  great  triumph  of  the  evening 
is  reserved  for  the  little  doctor,  who,  up- 
on the  conclusion  of  the  song,  immediate- 
ly volunteers  to  initiate  any  one  so  dis- 
posed into  a  most  honorable  and  ancient 
order  of  chivalry,  whose,  members  are 
know^n  as  knights  of  the  whistle,  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  enter- 
tainment their  initiation  affords.  The 
offer  is  received  with  a  great  deal  of 
&vor,  and  everybody  tries  to  persuade 
somebody  else  to  enter  this  august  soci- 
egr  for  the  gratification  of  the  company. 
When  the  eloquence  of  the  party  is  tho- 
roughly exhausted,  and  we  have  arrived 
at  the  state  of  despair,  nece&sary  to  the 
proper  appreciation  of  a  condescension, 
the  wood-sawing  gentleman  emerges 
from  some  dark  corner,  and  declares  a 
readiness  to  undergo  whatever  is  desired. 

He  accordingly-  submits  to  be  blind- 
folded, and,  in  that  condition  turned 
romid,  and  lead  about  the  room  in  vari- 
ous directions,  until  being  properly  con- 
fosed,  he  is  forced  to  kneel  before  the 
doctor,  who  makes  a  pompous  address, 
and  finally  striking  the  candidate  with  a 
cane,  by  way  of  sword,  assures  him  that 
his  probation  shall  be  concluded  when 
the  whistle  that  sounds  behind  him  shall 
be  discovered. 

Now  the  mystery  is  simply  this.  Dur- 
ing the  solemnity  of  the  speech,  a  small 
whistle  attached  to  a  bit  of  ribbon,  was 
pinned  to  the  collar  of  the  gentleman^s 
coat.  No  sooner  is  the  bandage  removed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  new  brother,  than 
the  doctor  runs  behind  him  and  blows  a 
shrill  blast  upon  the  instrument  that 
dangles  at  his  back ;  this  is  soon  repeated 
by  different  members  of  the  company, 
and  the  poor  knight  commences  his 
search.  We  pretend  to  pass  the  whistle 
from  hand  to  hand,  while  the  young  gen- 
tleman first  pursues  one  and  then  another, 


and  then  wheels  quickly  round  to  pounce 
upon  the  person  who  has  just  whistled 
behind  him.  The  fun  consists  in  the 
complete  confusion  of  the  poor  knight, 
who,  at  the  very  moment  when  some- 
body is  caught,  who  has  just  blown  the 
whistle,  and  has  had  no  opportunity  to 
pass  it  to  his  neighbor,  hears  it  again 
sound  clearly  at  his  back.  The  probation 
of  the  knight  did  not  end  till  the  appear- 
ance of  the  annual  waiter  of  negus,  which 
is  handed  round  at  intervals  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  The  young  gentle- 
man is  then  released  from  his  penance, 
and  presented  with  the  whistle,  in  token 
of  the  acceptable  manner  in  which  he 
has  amused  the  company. 

I  cannot  bear  to  leave  the  ruddy  glow 
that  hangs  upon  this  scene,  and  pass  on 
to  the  time  marked  in  succeeding  letters. 
The  children  that  play  so  merrily,  and  in 
the  sweet  unconsciousness  of  youth 
grasped  happiness,  and  were  not  palled 
with  its  possession,  will  soon  enough 
pass  out  into  the  world.  Something  will 
be  seen  of  men — a  few  books  will  be 
read — ^and  our  eyes  suddenly  open  to  the 
prejudices  and  narrowness  of  that  domes- 
tic council,  from  whose  decisions  there 
was  once  no  appeal.  We  shall  believe  in 
the  natural  right  of  man  to  smoke  segars 
and  drink  whisky  and  water,  notwith- 
standing what  well-intentioned  relatives 
say  to  the  contrary.  In  short,  we  shall 
cease  to  value  people  for  what  they  are, 
and  to  accept,  with  gratitude,  the  advice 
or  information  kindly  offered,  but  an  ideal 
standard  (and  that  of  a  character  low 
enough)  will  be  erected,  which,  whoever 
fails  to  meet,  is  placed  beneath  our 
interest. 

Let  me,  then,  still  linger  among  the 
pleasant  memories  of  childhood,  and  sum- 
mon not  (at  least  to-night)  those  sombre 
images  wnich  may  furnish  mental  illus- 
trations to  the  text  of  other  letters. 

The  last  hour  of  Thanksgiving-day  has 
come.  All  but  the  family  have  departed, 
and  we  gather  round  this  very  fire-place 
(then  undisfigured  by  a  grate)  feeling  the 
indescribable  glow  that  lingers  after  a 
great  deal  of  fun,  and  (it  must  be  con- 
fessed) a  little  negus. 

How  erect  sit  the  old  people,  the 
parents  or  grand-parents  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  party  I  We  shall  do  well  to 
find  such  figures  in  these  days  of  sofas 
and  fauteuiB,  that  twist  us  into  their 
own  deformities.  Who  can  say  whether 
the  luxury  that  has  banished  our  stiff- 
backed  chairs  from  the  drawing-room, 
and  their  honest  cousins,  the  settles  (rest- 
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ing  places  so  nncornfortable  it  surely  re* 
quired  something  like  genios  to  devise), 
from  our  more  serviceable  apartments, 
ma  J  not  bend  the  character  to  match  the 
form,  moulded  fh>m  the  pleasant  indul- 
gences that  succeed  them? 

The  room  i?  more  quiet  as  the  solemn 
tongue  of  midnight  warns  ns  from  a  soli- 
tary steeple.  Uncles  and  aunts  tell  in 
subdued  voices  how  they  played  abont 
these  rooms,  which,  to  them,  recall  a 
generation  one  degree  further  removed 
than  the  oldest  now  represented.  They, 
in  their  turu,  are  reminded  by  their 
parents  of  people  and  events  whose  exis- 
tence is  to  them  traditional,  associated 
with  the  house.  We  hear  the  well-worn 
story  of  the  room  consecrated  by  the 
slnmbers  of  some  continental  notability, 
whose  name  it  has  since  known. 

A  wedding-party  that  more  than  sixty 
years  ago  met  in  the  room  where  we  sit— 
the  jests  that  were  made — the  stories 
told — all  are  called  up  by  some  trivial 
remark.  And,  finally,  the  conversation 
wanders  to  the  other  event  of  life,  and 
we  learn  that  three  grandfathers  (each 
with  a  goodly  prefix  of  great)  died  very 
decently  in  the  chamber  above  that  which 
we  occupy. 

A  certain  chill  comes  npon  the  party 
at  this  reminiscence ;  but  seized,  never- 
theless, with  the  awful  propensity  to 
dwell  upon  such  matters  when  once  in- 
troduced, there  is  a  demand,  met  with  a 
read^  supply,  for  minute  particulars  con- 
cernmg  the  last  moments  of  these  old 
gentlemen. 

Well,  the  time  for  leave-taking  has  at 
length  arrived,  and  becomingly  serious 
we  rise  to  depart.  One  annual  custom 
remains  to  be  fulfilled — a  prayer — short 
and  earnest,  is  simply  offered  by  the  head 
of  the  family.  It  was  asked  that  all  pre- 
sent might  be  preserved  in  health  and 
nnity  another  year,  and  meet  i^ain  at  its 
«lose. 

The  petition  was  not  granted. 


THI  FEAST  OF  THB  ORANBUBOB* 


Of  all  festivities  at  which  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  assist,  the  annual  merry- 
making in  the  fine  old  mansion,  given 
by  M^ior  Wherrey,  in  commemoration  of 
the  gathering  in  of  the  cranberries,  ap- 
pear to  me  the  most  ohoioe  and  delecta- 
ble. 


I  know  that  cavillers  may  try  to  in-  - 
validate  this  opinion  by  mentioning  the 
fact,  that  this  same  M^or  Wherrey  hap- 
pens to  be  my  uncle;  or — wliat  I  conr 
fess  wonld  be  more  to  the  purpose — 
that  Mrs.  lily  or  Wherrey  (Kate  Lawton 
that  was)  is  undoubtedly  my  aunt.  But 
I  firmly  believe  myself  unbiased  by 
family  considerations,  in  the  declaration 
just  made ;  and  so  emphasize  the  matter 
by  asserting  that  our  Cranberry  Party 
at  Bearbrook,  bears  the  same  superiority 
over  all  other  balls,  pic-nics  or  clam- 
bakes that,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Addi- 
son's Oato,  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty 
held  and  possessed  over  an  eternity  of 
bondage. 

Eight  years  ago,  when  my  nncle  began 
to  read  upon  the  subject  of  cranberri^, 
and  favor  all  his  friends  with  copies  of  a 
certain  A.gricultural  Journal,  containing 
lengthy  dissertations  going  to  prove  the 
extreme  practicability  of  raising  busheU 
of  this  acid  production  upon  land 
generally  held  profitless — at  that  time 
I  say — who  could  have  anticipated  thas 
all  this  cogitation  and  scribbling  was 
necessary  to  make  way  for  a  cbarmiDg 
little  note  from  a  charming  little  aunt 
of  two-and-twenty,  that  was  left  at  my 
oflSce  (the  note  not  the  aunt)  one  snany 
morning  in  October  last.  And  thus  nua 
this  delicious  document : 

**  Dbax  Tom  :— Tour  ancle  and  mjvelf  trust  jm*. 
will  be  able  to  visit  us  a  week  from  next  Tbursday, 
when  you  will  see  me  preside  for  the  Arst  time  at  the 
entertainment,  which  the  msjor  teUs  me,  he  has  I 
accustomed  to  give  for  some^years  past,' 

Tour  uncle  begs  me  to  say  that  the  men  wOl  I 
to  rake  in  the  cranberries  at  seven  A.if. ;  add  that 
rakes  will  be  provided  for  aU  visitors  who  may  vlah 
to  take  part.  But  I  fsncy  it  will  be  more  interest- 
ing to  you  to  know  that  Bessie  Wacklestead  ia 
coming  to  stay  with  me.  She  paid  you  some  gnuX 
compliments,  and  as  you  like  her  so  weU,  I  doat 
see  why  you  canH  make  up  a  match— it  wonld  Va 
•ach  tan  quisling  yon.  There  are  going  to  b« 
crowds  of  people  besides — among  them  several  oU 
fHends  of  yours.  Please  excuse  the  shortneas  of 
this  letter.    In  great  haste, 

**Al!lBctlonateIy  your  aunt, 

"Katk 

«■  P.  S.— I  haven*t  bad  a  good  polka  since  yoo  and 
IMok  Horripitts  were  up  here  last  June." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  delicate  to 
represent  the  passage  concerning  Miaa 
Wacklestead  by  a  Ime  of  stars,  but  it  waa 
copied  before  I  thought  what  I  was 
about,  and  erasures  so  dreadfully  dis- 
figure a  manuscript,  and— on  the  whole 
it  may  remain.  Well,  my  pulse  quick- 
ened considerably  as  I  thought  of  past 
feasts  that  had  blessed  this  genial 
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BOD,  and  my  shonlders  experienced  a 
ghostly  acliing  as  I  reflected  upon  t^he 
ceremony  of  "  raking  in,"  at  which  I 
had  formerly  assisted.  My  answer— of 
which  I  happened  to  take  a  pressed 
<»Pyi  ^y  ^^7  of  testing  a  newly  con- 
trived machine — was  as  follows: 

■*  Dkab  ArMT  Katb  :— It  wiU  glTtt  me  great  ptoM- 
ore  to  come  to  Bearbrook  next  Friday  week ;  though 
I  «an  as&ore  yon  there  will  be  no  stronger  attrac- 
tion than  the  latisfaction  of  Tiaitlng  my  amiaUe 
relatlTe  who  la  there  resident.  Pray  make  my 
respects  to  my  uncle,  and  assure  him  of  my  deep 
regret  that  an  unfortunate  business  engagement 
will  prevent  me  from  acoepting  his  kind  offer  of  the 
rake.  I  shall,  however,  be  able  to  leave  town  by 
Ibe  eleven  o'clock  train,  which  will  brlog  me  to 
jour  table  a  little  after  the  soup. 

**  Believe  me  very  dntlAiIly, 

"Ac.,4c.»» 

So  ranch  hy  way  of  Introdnction — ^for 
I  can  never  give  an  account  of  anything 
withont  beginning  a  little  way  back — 
thus  taking,  as  it  were,  a  gentle  run,  in 
in  order  to  leap  into  the  narrative  with 
greater  vigor.  Not  that  any  apology  is 
necessary  for  the  publication  of  these 
letters ;  which  are  conceived  to  be  full 
as  much  to  the  purpose  as  the  well- 
known  communications  between  com- 
mittees and  orators,  which  occupy  the 
first  page  or  two  of  the  pamphlet  con- 
taining their  efforts-^wherein  the  com- 
mittee inclose  a  vote  that  somebody  has 
passed  respecting  a  chaste,  elegant,  and 
patriotic  address,  and  the  orator  feigns 
to  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  says  that  his 
speech  was  hastily  prepared  amid  the 
pressure  of  important  business,  and  that 
no  thought  of  publication  had  ever  en- 
tered his  fancy — ^from  all  which  the 
reader  is  expected  to  perceive  what  know- 
ing fellows  the  committee  are,  and  what 
an  uncommonly  clever  affair  the  orator 
amid  have  produced,  if  heM  only  tried. 

The  eleven  o^clock  train  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  Thursday  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  is  now  invited,  per- 
formetl  its  journey  with  unusual  dispatchy 
and  brought  me  to  the  carryall,  that  plied 
between  my  uncle's  house  and  the  sta- 
tion, full  fifteen  minutes  before  the  hour 
anticipated. 

"  Well !  your  honor's  got  in  early  to- 
day," remarked  Mr.  Netleswing,  my  un- 
cle's fermer  and  right-hand  man,  who, 
to  do  me  especial  honor,  had  condescend- 
ed to  drive  the  carryall. 

"  Yes,  we  made  a  quick  run  of  it." 

"Well,  now  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Sqnire,  you  ought  to  ha^  been  up  here  to 
eee  them  cranberries  took  in  I    It  was  a 


sight,  now— I  tell  you.  There  was  Dea- 
con Smiler,  who  fetched  his  in  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  Well !  says  he — by  gor- 
ry,  says  he,  it  does  take  you  to  raise 
cranberries,  and  that's  a  fact.  What  do 
you  think  o'  them  now?" 

Thus  saying,  Mr.  Netleswing  produced 
a  handful  of  the  produce  in  question  for 
my  inspection. 

"Well  now,"  continued  he,  without 
waiting  for  an  opinion,  "your  uncle's 
just  the  first  man  in  this  county  1  Why, 
he's  a  beautiful  old  feller.  To  see  him 
out  there  to-day  with  his  coat  off*,  a 
r^ing  in  cranberries  for  dear  life  I  My 
wife,  says  she  to  me,  says  she,  I  never 
lived  along  with  such  a  gentleman  any- 
wheres; and  there's  ma'am  too,  says 
she,  treats  people  so  well,  and  never 
comes  round  scoldin'  and  hinderin',  and 
then  there's  Mr.  Tom,  that's  you,  sir, 
when  he  comes  down  here" — 

"  Well,  well,"  said  I,  anxious  to  stop 
the  stream  of  family  compliments,  "  pray 
do  not  reveal  what  I  trust  Mrs.  Netles- 
wing did  not  mean  to  have  repeated — 
but  tell  me  what  has  become  of  old 
Esop,  that  always  used  to  be  driven  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  station  ?  Yon 
have  rather  a  smarter  beast  in  the  shafts 
to-day." 

"  Well,  now,"  responded  my  driver, 
commencing  with  his  usual  exordium, 
"  there's  just— just  a  little  story  about 
this  'ere  mare,  that  I  should  like  to  tell 
your  honor.  You  know  that  bull  the 
major  had  up  here  last  spring — real  Dur- 
ham blood,  and  all  that.  Well,  Squire 
Stebbins  owned  one  that  came  from  the 
same  cow,  and  he  turned  out  so  dreadful 
ugly  that  he  had  to  bo  killed  for  heel 
Well  now,  bull-beef  don't  pay  at  all  you 
know — ^leastways,  'cept  when  it's  kinder 
young.  So  when  the  major  told  me  how 
Stebbin's  bull  down  here'd  been  actin', 
and  how  he  wanted  our'n  killed  too,  I 
says,  says  I,  don't  you  do  no  such  a 
thing ;  that  bull  can  be  tacicled  up,  come 
ploughin'  time,  and  the  work  he'll  do'll 
be  worth  a  sight  more'n  his  beef.  Weill 
the  major  he  was  dreadful  soarey,  and 
thought  he'd  kill  somebody,  and  it  was 
'bout  a  week  'fore  he  finally  give  in. 
Well,  sir,  I  just  went  and  put  a  ring 
through  that  feller's  nose,  and  he 
piloughed  for  us  just  as  pretty  as  a  baby, 
sir— just  as  pretty  as  a  Mfy,  I  tell  you. 

"  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
mare  t" 

Well  now,  I'm  a-comin'  to  that  busi- 
ness. As  our  bull  was  ploughin'  one 
day,  who  should  come  up  but  Oap'en 
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Tolliwot,  who  goes  in  for  stock  like  all 
time.  Look  here,  cajVen,  says  I,  just 
you  look  at  that  bull.  Well,  by  thunder, 
says  the  cap^en,  I  never  see  a  bull  broke 
that  way  afore,  no  how — real  Durham, 
too— will  you  take  fifty  dollars  for  him  ? 
No,  cap*en,  says  I,  that  feller's  worth 
his  hundred  and  fifty  if  he's  worth  a 
cent— first  rate  stock  for  milk — kind  in 
all  harness— but  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do ; 
we  want  another  horse  on  the  place,  and 
I'll  swap  even  for  your  bay  mare.  Well, 
the  cap'en  swore  he  wouldn't  think  of 
it ;  but  I  see  him  eyeing  the  bull,  and 
knew  he  wanted  him  bad,  so  I  stuck  out. 
Well,  sir,  he  came  round  the  next  day, 
and  said  he*d  make  the  swap.  Won't 
do,  says  I,  there's  been  two  men  up  here 
to  look  at  him  this  morning — can't  trade 
without  twenty  dollars  to  boot.  Give 
you  ten,  says  he.  Split  it  at  fifteen^  says 
1.  Done  I  says  he.  There  I  sir,  that's 
the  way  we  come  by  this  'ere  mare.  We 
meant  to  ha'  sold  the  bull  this  fall,  and  I 
spose  we'd  ha'  got — well !  we  might  ha' 
got  sixty  dollars  for  him.  This  mare's 
worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  this  minute. 
So,  I  call  it— well— I  call  it  a  pretty  fair 
trade." 

Several  anecdotes  of  this  description, 
all  going  to  establish  the  shrewdness  and 
sagacity  of  the  relator,  pleasantly  be- 
guiled the  time  till  we  drove  up  to  the 
venerable  mansion. 

My  uncle  was  soon  at  the  door,  and 
my  aunt  too — ^you  may  be  sure  of  that. 
They  are  not  the  sort  of  people  to  keep 
a  guest  standing  in  the  porch  till  a  ser- 
vant answers  the  bell.  Who  would 
have  guessed,  by  the  migor's  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  that  the  ^*  raking  in  " 
had  begun  at  seven  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing? And  my  aunt,  too— how  fresh 
and  blooming  she  looked  I  What  mortal 
nephew  could  be  content  with  express- 
ing his  respect  toward  so  fair  a  relative 
merely  by  a  shake  of  the  hand  I  If  you 
can  send  me  an  authentic  accoxmt  of  any 
such  individual  (properly  sworn  to  before 
the  nearest  mayor),  I  may  hereafter  ex- 
press contrition  that  I  was  not ;  but  un- 
til such  a  document  is  received,  I  really 
cannot  think  of  making  an  apology, 
Apology  indeed  I  I  regret  having  writ- 
ten the  word.  It  is  a  wrong  to  the  glo- 
rious liberality  of  a  community  that 
gives  its  wives  and  daughters  to  the 
polking  embrace  of  any  adventurer  who 
may  ask  such  favor,  to  suppose  that  a 
man  could  be  required  to  gird  himself 
with  the  sackcloth  of  a  penitent,  for  the 
affectionate  salutation  of  his  own  aunt. 


No,  no — rather  let  us  be  thankfal  that 
an  enlightened  popular  sentiment  requires 
no  such  ignominious  squeamishness  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  court  its 
favor. 

The  company  had  not  gone  in  to  din- 
ner, but  were  privately  consulting  their 
watches  (at  least  the  rakers  were  so  do- 
ing), and  stealing  glances  toward  the 
screen  of  green  baize  that  stood  in  the 
entry  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  plate- 
bearers.  There  were  numerous  addi- 
tions— such  agreeable  additions  as  must 
always  follow  a  lady — to  the  usual  clrde 
of  guests  that  the  season  brought  togeth- 
er, There  was  Harry  Wittlepipes,  the 
monstached,  pensive,  and  interesting  flirt 
— ^and  Dick  llorripitts,  who  knows  how 
to  lead  a  German^  if  ever  a  man  did ; 
and  there  too,  was  the  young  lady  with 
tlie  talent  for  crayon  heads,  and  her  sis- 
ter with  t)ie  talent  for  private  theatri- 
cals, to  say  nothing  of  her  brother  with- 
out any  talent  in  particular ;  there  you 
might  have  seen  Squire  Tolliwot,  the 
present  possessor  of  tfie  amiable  bull,  of 
whose  barter  the  particulars  have  been 
written ;  beside,  there  was — but  on  the 
whole  it  id  not  worth  while  to  trouble 
the  reader  with  any  more  names  just  at 
present.  And  so  the  curtain  shall  be 
lowered  for  a  minute  or  two,  just  to 
bring  on  the  properties,  and  change  the 
scene  to  the  dining-room,  where,  having 
refreshed  a  little  with  soup,  and  stimu- 
lated a  little  with  champagne,  we  will 
pursue  this  chronicle  in  good  earnest 


"The  American  cranberry,  gentle- 
men," observed  my  uncle,  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  table  (after  the  soap 
before-mentioned  had  been  removed, 
and  the  champagne  just  referred  to  had 
been  opened)— "  the  American  cranberry 
has  characteristics  very  different  from 
the  plant  that  bears  the  same  name  in 
England.  It  is  larger,  more  upright^ 
and  has  leaves  of  greater  convexity. 
The  best  method  that  has  come  to  mj 
knowledge  of  raising  the  American 
cranberry  in  England,  was  the  ingenious 
contrivance  of  Sir  Joseph  Barker.  An 
artificial  bog  was  prepared  by  this  gen- 
tleman, in  a  manner  that  I  shall  present- 
ly explain,  and  the  cranberry  planta, 
brought  from  their  native  situation  with 
the  earth  carefully  about  their  roots, 
throve  wonderfully.    But  a  very  curious 
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difference  obserred  between  these  Tines 
and  the  YacoiDium  Ozyooccvs  described 
bj  linniens  consisted  in  the" 

"Good  heavens  I"  whispered  myannt, 
"  what  shall  I  do  ?  These  good  people 
have  heard  of  nothing  bnt  cranberries 
fince  seven  o^clock  this  morning — ^we 
mnst  make  him  stop— do  some  of  yon 
tell  me  what  to  do  I'' 

The  reflection  of  a  moment  suggested 
an  expedient.  A  card  with  this  little 
bit  of  writing  upon  it,  was  sent  by  a  ser- 
vant to  my  nnme*s  end  of  the  table-^ 

**  Dbab  Majok  :  Don*i  70a  think  ire  had  better 
not  try  to  hare  general  oooTersatlon  f  We  reallj 
hsTe  great  difficulty  in  hearing  what  70a  are  saying 
•t  thie  end  of  the  room.    Affectionatel7,    Katb." 

"Talk!  talk— all  of  you,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Kate,  the  instant  my  ancle  paused 
in  his  harangue  to  look  at  the  card. 
^  Don^t  let  him  get  the  floor  again,  or 
we  shall  never  have  an  end  of  it." 

Thus  abjured,  Bessie  Wacklestead  and 
I,  who  were  on  one  side  of  my  aunt, 
and  Wittlepipes,  and  the  pretty  Miss 
McDudley,  who  were  opposite  to  us  on 
the  other,  buzzed  away  as  flist  as  possi- 
ble ;  while  mv  clever  relative  gave  direc- 
tions long  and  loud  to  the  servants,  and 
rattled  the  plates  together  with  great 
dexterity. 

The  object  was  acoomplished  by  this 
magnificent  coup.  After  one  or  two 
despuring  looks,  directed  towards  our 
oomer  of  the  apartment,  my  uncle  re- 
signed himself  to  fate,  and  bestowed  his 
cranberries  and  his  tediousness  solely 
npon  his  immediate  neighbors. 

"There,  now,"  said  my  aunt,  after  she 
had  helped  to  the  chicken-pie — "  there 
is  no  use  in  yon  four  people  keeping  up 
this  constant  and  confidential  intercourse 
any  longer.  All  the  danger  has  passed ; 
and  you  wiU  have  time  enough  to  flirt 
after  dinner.  So,  I  expect  you  to  extend 
the  conversation  for  my  benefit.  Just 
to  think  that  I'm  a  poor  married  woman, 
that  nobody  likes  to  talk  to  1" 

If  you  could  have  seen  the  arch  look 
with  which  my  aunt  accompanied  her 
words — ^if  you  had  felt  (as  I  did)  those' 
fair  black  eyes  penetrating  every  fibre 
with  their  soft,  magnetic  influence,  it 
would  not  have  seemed  very  hard  to 
stop  the  conversational  coach,  even  at 
its  best  speed,  to  take  up  such  a  fascinat- 
ing passenger.  Not  that  I  think  a  tSt&^ 
Ute  dinner  can  generally  be  improved — 
that  is,  provided  von  get  next  the  right 
person.  But,  biess  you,  such  a  third 
person  as  Aunt  Kate  is  no  hindrance  ^at 
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all.  She  was  a  regular  watering-place 
belle,  and  picked  np  in  the  course  of  her 
wanderings  a  vast  deal  of  discretion  and 
liberality — ^and  now  she's  a  married 
woman,  and  of  course  understands 
everything,  and — ^in  short,  I  can  assure 
you,  yon  would  no  more  mind  saying 
anything  pleasant  before  ker^  than  you 
would  in  the  presence  of  a  domestic  cat. 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  said  I,  "  has  not  ex- 
perience taught  you  never  to  use  the 
vulgar  verb  *to  ffirtl'  You  remember 
what  a  set-down  you  gave  the  ladv  who 
asked  if  you  polked; — 'No,  madam,  I 
dance ' — was  your  reply.  Depend  upon 
it  that  those  who  path  are  not  more 
anxious  that  their  performance  receives 
the  sanctiflcation  of  dancing^  than  are 
those  who  flirt  (if  such  people  there  be) 
desirous  of  making  a  compromise  witii 
conscience  by  selecting  a  suave  and  gen- 
tle word  to  express  their  infirmity." 

"  I  can't  say  I  exactly  agree  with  you" 
— said  Wittlepipes,  withdrawing  his  eyes 
from  the  face  of  his  companion,  and  ad- 
justing himself  for  one  of  those  out- 
pourings of  talk  for  which  he  was  famous 
— "  I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  consider- 
ing the  indulgence  you  have  mentioned 
as  necessarily  either  an  infirmity  or 
transgression.  It  is  very  true  that  uiere 
have  been  few  people  so  often  held  up 
to  scorn,  and  so  generally  supposed  to 
be  very  naughty,  as  those  whose  impul- 
sive nature  and  ability  of  pleasing  lead 
to  that  exercise  of  power  known  as 
*■  flirting.'  Chose  esteemed  guilty  of  this 
folly  are  held  up  to  virtuous  indignation 
in  all  possible  ways.  They  sustain  the 
unwholesome  drizzle  of  moral  novels, 
and  are  pelted  with  those  caustic  little 
scraps  that  fill  odd  comers  of  family 
newspapers.  Now  I  advance  the  doc- 
trine that  a  flirtation,  in  itself,  may  be 
as  innocent  and  harmless  as  a  game  of 
billiards,  or  an  evening  at  the  theatre. 
Like  every  other  good  thing,  it  may  be 
greatly  abused ;  but  whether  so  natural 
and  universal  an  enjoyment  should  be 
condemned  from  a  few  doubtful  stories 
of  broken  hearts,  is,  I  conceive,  an  open 
question.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  taking  a 
glass  of  port  with  my  dinner,  notwith- 
standing some  people  drink  more  than  is 
good  for  them — ^I  often  play  a  game  of 
whist,  although  many  have  been  mined 
by  oards^and  why,  by  a  parity  of  rea- 
soning, should  those  be  utterly  con- 
demned who  talk  nonsense,  and  look 
lovingly  in  retired  places,  because  match- 
making mammas  and  sensitive  daughters, 
have  occasionally  been  disappohited.    I 
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Bhonld  be  the  last  to  excuse  a  lady  or 
gentleman  who,  merely  as  a  trial  of  skill, 
endeavored  to  interest  a  peraon  with 
whom  they  felt  no  sympathy.  But  I 
really  have  eome  charity  for  those  who, 
bewitched  by  a  bright  eye  and  pleasant 
smile,  say  certain  things  that  are  not 
meant,  or  taken  in  sober  earnest, — bat 
wliich  serve  to  dispel  the  distasteful  busi- 
II OSS  of  the  day,  and  charm  the  senses 
into  a  state  of  fairy  ecstasy,  which  leaves 
us  all  the  better  when  it  has  passed 
away.  You  may  talk  of  the  pleasures 
of  courtship  and  the  felicity  of  an  avow- 
ed, respectable,  commonplace  engage- 
ment; but  what  is  the  satisfaction  of 
making  long  and  compelled  visits,  of 
being  smiled  upon  by  papas,  and  congra- 
tulated by  brothers,  to  the  delight  of 
making  your  way  in  spite  of  these  power- 
ful coadjutors,  and  creating  an  agreeable 
little  understanding,  all  the  more  tender 
because  unacknowledged  to  the  world. 
*  Mr.  So-and-So  is  a  flirt ' — ^how  often  do 
we  hear  such  a  sentence  repeated,  as  if 
it  implied  all  'that  is  mean  and  contempt- 
ible 1  Not  so  fast,  I  am  tempted  to  say ; 
my  young  friend  8o-and-So  exercises  a 
talent  that  you  never  possessed.  Nature 
designed  yoa  for  a  place  in  au  office  or 
counting-room ;  you  have  a  pretty  knack 
at  speculating,  you  can  write,  drive,  or 
play  chess,  as  well  as  any  one — ^but  you 
have  neither  the  figure,  quickness,  nor 
wit,  to  make  yourself  popular  with  the 
ladies,  so  do  not  judge  so  hardly  those 
who  have,  and  use  them.  In  short,  I 
consider  the  faculty  of  flirting  as  much 
a  native  grace  and  individaal  endowment, 
as  is  an  extraordinary  ability  for  making 
money,  a  wonderful  aptitude  at  getting 
rid  of  it,  or  any  other  natural  gift.  Let, 
then,  such  persons  as  are  accused  of  this 
unfortunate  practice  be  tried  by  their 
peers ;  and  not  by  those  whose  dull  and 
lymphatic  natures  can  no  more  feel  the 
temptation  to  pass  an  hour  in  a  light  and 
pleasant  strife  for  admiration,  than  their 
stupidity  would  allow  them  to  effect  it, 
if  they  did." 

^'  It  must  be  acknowledged,"  observed 
my  aunt,  ^^  that  a  great  deal  of  the  fun 
of  flirting  comes  from  its  doubtful  pro- 
priety. We  don^t  know  that  there^s 
anything  exactly  toron^  in  trying  to  be 
as  charming  as  we  can,  but  we  feel  an 
uncertainty  about  it,  a  wondering  what 
people  will  think,  and  a  half  admiration 
at  our  own  boldness,  which  gives  an  infi- 
nite relish  to  the  buaness.  What  a  pity 
it  is  that  the  oonseioosness  of  provoking 
scandal  should  erer  be  attended  with 


satisfaction ;  yet  who  cannot  sympathize 
witli  the  pork -loving  gentleman  who 
wished  himself  a  Jew,  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  favorite  dish  might  be 
heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
was  sinning  with  every  mouthful." 

"I  believe  you  are  in  the  right, 
Madam,"  rejoined  Wittlepipes,  "just  as 
firmly  as  I  believe  half  this  persecution 
proceeds  from  mere  envy.  There  are 
but  few  of  either  sex  who  have  tiie 
talent  and  address  to  make  themselves 
really  interesting,  even  for  a  single  even- 
ing ;  and  the  world  vents  its  spleen  upon 
those  who  are  more  gifted  than  their 
neighbors— just  as  the  fairy  tales  alwaj-s 
makes  the  brightest  boy  the  most  unpo- 
pular in  the  family." 

Here,  Miss  Bessie  and  I  came  in 
strongly  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
judgment  of  the  world  was  exceedingly 
correct,  and  that  those  people  who  did 
not  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  such 
questionable  pleasantries  were  prevented 
by  a  severe  morality,  rather  than  by  any 
natural  disability. 

The  argument  was  waxing  rather  hot 
and  loud  upon  both  sides,  when  Mr. 
Barnard,  who  sat  just  below  Miss 
McDudley,  turned  and  said — "What  a 
pity  that  no  one  ever  found  out  what 
Professor  Phantillo^s  recipe  for  beooming 
irresistibly  fascinating  happened  to  be ; 
we  should  then  be  competent  judges  in 
the  case — at  least  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  friend  Wittlepipes." 

"As  for  the  Professor,"  rejoined 
Madam  Kate  (she  always  prided  herself 
on  the  cleverness  of  the  trick,  and  con- 
sequently was  glad  enough  to  talk  of  it 
when  occasion  could  be  made) — "  when 
I  came  to  Bearbrook  I  had  the  curioaaty 
to  make  some  inquiries  about  him.  It 
seems  he  is  a  sort  of  matrimonial  agent, 
and  really  undertakes  to  provide  people 
with  partners  at  prices  varying  according 
to  the  style  of  article  they  demand.  One 
of  his  circulars,  containing  a  full  tariff  of 
charges,  was  left  at  the  house  the  other 
day.   I  wonder  what  was  done  with  it  I** 

"A  tariff  of  charges!"  cried  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, "  come,  come,  this  bringing  mat- 
ters, honestly  and  frankly,  to  the  mer- 
cantile standard  reaUy  pleases  me  I  I 
can  imagine  the  composition  of  such  a 
document.  First,  in  large  letters  down 
the  page  (omitting  the  small  type  be- 
tween each  sentenoe)  we  should  find 
—  Professor  Phantillo  —  Distiugnisked 
Astrologer— -Orowned  Heads  of  Europe 
—Ladies*  Attetttionr*-PartaersPosidyelj 
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Insured — Certificates  From  Clergymen 
of  Various  Denominations — One  Price 
System  —and  then,  in  smaller  letters,  we 
should  read  the  particulars : — For  a  first 
class  young  man,  of  good  family  and  in- 
dependent   fortune,    $30 — ditto, 

with  moustache  and  yellow  kids,  $35. 
For  a  young  gentleman  with  long  hair, 
falling  collars,  and  a  talent  for  poetry, 
$12 — ditto,  when  warranted  his  first 
love,  $16.  For  an  old  gentleman  of 
princely  fortune, ....  $50--ditto,  when 
warranted  to  die  in  six  months,  $95. 
For  a  gay  young  buck,  with  a  fascinating 
reputation  for  rakishness,  ....  $60 — 
ditto,  when  warranted  to  have  broken 
several  hearts,  and  to  have  passed  six 
nights  in  the  watch-house,  $203  " 

"Stop,  stop,  you  sarcastic  creature," 
interrupted  my  aunt,  "  no  ladies  should 
listen  to  so  preposterous  a  libel ;  besides, 
let  me  tell  yon,  you  set  your  wares  very 
much  too  high.  You  will  never  find 
purchasers  at  such  exorbitant  rates." 

*'  Oh,  Madam,"  replied  Mr.  B.,  "  you 
do  me  great  injustice ;  these  are  only  the 
choice  patterns,  designed  for  people  of 
property,  fashion,  and  taste.  \  See,  how  I 
would  cater  for  the  poor  and  vulgar, 
who,  of  course,  must  put  up  with  a  cheap 
and  inferior  article.  Professor  Phantillo 
has  constantly  on  hand  a  good  assort- 
ment of  American  poets — one  of  whom 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
three  postage  stamps.  N.  B.  A  first- 
class  editor  or  historian  may  be  had  for 
six  stamps." 

"  Why  you  miserable  old  cynic,"  ex- 
claimed my  aunt,'  giving  her  head  the 
prettiest  little  toss  imaginable,  "  you're 
as  bad  as  the  Potiphar  Papers,  I  declare 
you  are  I  But  this  is  always  the  way 
with  you  literary  gentlemen — ^you  think 
it  necessary  to  keep  up  your  claim  to 
consideration,  by  affecting  to  be  far 
above  the  weaknesses  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals." 

'^  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Barnard,  speaking 
with  some  deliberation,  for  he  saw  that 
most  at  table  had  tnrned  to  listen  to  him, 
"  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  respon- 
fflble  for  any  snch  creed  as  that.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  severe 
and  JDSt  series  of  Magazine  articles  might 
be  written,  with  Our  Literary  Society,^ 
for  a  title." 

'^Oh,  do  write  them,  Mr.  Barnard, 
and  1^11  promise  to  read  them  all,  and  to 
cat  out  your  picture,  when  we  get  it  as 
a  frontispiece  to  Putnam^  and  have  it 
neatly  framed  in  black-walnut,  and  it 
shall  always  hang  in  my  dressing-room." 


*'  No — ^1  have  never  written  for  Maga- 
zines, and  hardly  think  I  shall  begin 
now ;  beside,  I  think  it  very  doubtful  if 
Mr,  Putnam^  or  the  editor  of  any  other 
periodical,  would  choose  to  publish  such 
papers.  It  would  be  hard  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  of  personality,  where  the  class 
under  consideration  are  so  generally 
known  and  conspicuous.  And,  indeed, 
one  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  draw 
upon  individuals — think,,  for  instance, 
what  materials  could  be  taken  from  Miss 

's  Sunday  evening  teas.    The  jeal- 

onsy,  toadyism,  petty  abuse,  slander, 
and  servility,  that  are  on  weekly  exhibi- 
tion in  those  two  small  parlors,  would 
supply  material  for  some  very  graphic 
bits  of  composition !  What  a  recogpiza- 
ble  character  we  should  have  in  that 
femme  precieuse^  Miss  A.,  who  was  so 
consumed  with  envy  at  the  success  of 
Mrs.  B.'s  novel,  that  she  actually  bribed 
(not  indeed  with  money,  but  with  oei'tain 
social  favors,  the  initiated  can  appreciate) 
one  of  her  followers  to  write  a  savage 
notice  of  the  same  for  the  lowest  of  the 
evening  papers.  You  have  all  heard  the 
old  story  of  the  lian,  who  having  devot- 
ed his  youth  to  the  practice  of  the  fine 
arts,  acquired  through  his  masterly 
handling  of  animated  nature,  the  repu- 
tation of  a  very  Landseer  among  the 
beasts.  His  great  fame  was,  as  you  will 
remember,  mainly  based  upon  a  copy 
(with  slight  alterations)  of  a  wonderful 
picture  possessed  by  some  Timbuctoo 
Athenssum,  or  Art-Union,  representing 
a  man  in  the  act  of  conquering  a  lion. 
The  emendation  made  in  the  subject 
(which  was  considered  by  the  savans  of 
the  forest  equal  to  the  best  guess  of  Mr. 
Oollier's  annotator^  consisted  in  a  very 
trifling  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
figures.  By  this  *'*'  new  reading,"  the 
conquering  was  just  the  other  way — and 
the  man,  unarmed-  and  helpless,  lay  at 
the  mercy  of  the  artist.  If  now  I  were 
required  to  write  a  new  "  moral "  to  this 
suggestive  fable,  it  would  read  something 
like  tills :  There  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished various  articles  from  various  pens, 
setting  forth  the  lamentable  condition 
of  the  fashionable  society  of  American 
cities.  The  papas  are  all  shown  to  be 
weak  and  covetous,  the  young  ladies 
hopelessly  siUy,  and  the  gentlemen  inor- 
dinately dissipated.  But  let  one  of  these 
waltzers  turn  chronicler — give  him  a 
note-book,  and'  drift  him  gently  into  the 
literary  clique  that  exists  in  every  large 
city,  and  I  will  promise  70U  revelations 
more  startHog,  and  weaknesses  far  more 
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hamiliatiDg,  than  the  keenest  observer 
can  gather  from  the  weU-gleaned  fieUs 
of  wealth,  fashion,  and  their  quarrj  of 
frivolities/' 

As  no  one  seemed  disposed  to  diepnte 
the  jastness  of  reflections  that  seemed 
90  pleasant  a  compensation  for  the 
wrongs  that  satirists  have  inflicted  npon 
Young  America,  a  short  pause  in  the 
conversational  action  fbUowed  Mr.  Bar- 
nard^s  remarks.  My  uncle's  observar 
tions  again  floated  to  our  part  of  the  ta^ 
Ue. 

"*•  The  Swedish  cranberry  is  not  used 
as  an  article  of  consumption.  It  is,  how- 
ever, employed  in  boiling  silver  plate  to 
its  dne  degree  of  whiteness — the  sharp 
acid  corroding  the  superficial  partidee 
of  the  copper  alloy.  And  now  I  am 
prepared  to  answer  yonr  question  con- 
cerning the  best  mode  of  keeping  this 
delicious  production.  I  have  discovered 
two  ways  in  which  the  cranberry  may 
be  preserved  in  perfection  for  several 
years.  The  first  is  by  drying  the  fruit 
oarefully  in  the  sun,  and  then  stopping 
it  closely  in  bottles.  The  second,  which 
I  always  recommend,  and  which  will  re- 
quire a  little  illustration  to  describe,  con- 
bists" 

Here,  my  aunt  made  a  successful  sortie 
of  talk,  and  succeeded  in  spiking  the 
enemy^s  guns. 

But  if  you  wish  to  know  what  she,  or 
anybody  else,  said,  you  must  consult 
some  other  member  of  the  company,  for 
the  fact  is,  that  I  concluded  the  dinner 
in  a  subdued  and  confidential  chat  with 
my  fkir  neighbor.  Miss  Wacklestead. 
And  as  the  observations  exofasnged  be- 
tween the  parties  in  question,  though  of 
great  interest  to  themselves,  oannot  pos- 
sibly concern  the  reader,  we  will  hurry 
matters  on,  and  the  ladies  off. 

Weill  when  the  last  skirt  had  van- 
ished through  the  foldin^oors,  and 
tiiose  huge  portals  had  closed  at*ter  the 
retreating  beauties,  my  uncle  invited  as 
to  draw  our  chairs  to  his  end  of  the  t»- 
ble«  Then,  seoording  to  annaal  custom, 
were  produced  certain  bottles  of  that  old 
Oonstaniia  wine,  whSoh  some  oonnecfldon 
of  our  fkmily  had  imported  in  the  year 
T8.  And  a  famous  old  vintage  it  is^- 
raiher  sweet  and  svrupy  by  reason  of 
age,  but  still  of  a  davor  an^  fragranoe 
that  recall  the  best  beams  of  the  sunny 
days  that  ripened  the  parent  grape. 

At  all  events,  its  effect  upon  the  oom- 
panv  was  benignant  and  genial.  My 
uncle  (having,  relieved  his  mind  of  its 
outer  crust  of  oranberriea)  was  very  ea- 


tertaining,  and  gave  his  vendon  of  the 
bull  story  with  infinite  humor.  Mr.  Bar 
nard  favored  us  with  his  &vorite  song 
known  as  the  ^*  Cockroach  at  Home,** 
and  we  all  roared  out  the  chorus  about 
the  little  cockroaches,  who  declare  that 
they  will  not  go  to  school  without  a 
double  dose  of  lager-bier.  Then  there* 
came  some  ^^mitations,"  by  WittleiMpes, 
which  were  so  exquisitely  unlike  the 
originals,  as  to  be  extremely  ridiculous. 
After  that,  there  was  another  song  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion,  very  personal,  and 
very  funny — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it 
will  not  do  for  me  to  tell  who  sang  it,  or 
give  the  slightest  abstract  of  its  con- 
tents. Then  everybody  began  to  tidk, 
thouffh  there  seemed  to  be  nobody  dis- 
posed to  listen — ^if  we  except  two  or 
three  elderly  citizens,  who  had  gone  to 
sleep.  At  which  period  of  the  entertain- 
ment, it  suddenly  occurred  to  my  uncle 
that  it  was  time  to  join  the  ladies — as 
perhaps  it  was. 

And  here  I  propose  to  make  another 
break  in  this  narrative,  for  the  purposes 
of  meditation  and  preparation,  before 
treating  myself  (and  I  trust,  the  reader) 
to  a  third  and  last  chapter.  Such  pauses 
serve  as  opiates  to  the  great  agony  of 
composition,  and  prepare  the  mind  for  a 
renewal  of  that  earnest  thought,  and 
careful  elaboration,  which  has  hitherto 
characterized  this  history.  But  ^  before 
closing,  I  may  as  well  say,  that  several 
hours  are  supposed  to  elapse  before  the 
opening  of  the  succeeding  chapter.  For 
it  must  treat  of  dancing — and  I  should 
show  great  ignorance  of  the  natural 
laws,  to  expect  the  reader  to  take  a 
mental  part  Uierein,  after  the  dinner  he 
has  just  finished. 

So,  while  the  servantaare  clearing  the 
table,  the  gentlemen  on  the  piazza  talk- 
ing over  the  ladies,  and  the  ladies  in  the 
parlor  talking  over  the  gentlemen,  we 
(that  is  to  say,  myself,  and  my  before- 
mentioned  reoider)  will  take  a  nap,  call 
for  a  dgar,  read  the  paper,  or,  in  fine, 
amuae  ourselves  as  we  best  may« 


Bl. 

I  HAVB  no  great  faith  in  praetical 
Jokes. 

This  making  Urn  of  the  bewilderment 
and  concern  of  a  neighbor,  is  at  the  best 
a  very  questionable  diversion.  Still,  if 
anybody  is  foolish  enough  to  do  it,  there 
is  no  adiditioiial  harm  in  conducting  mat- 
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ten  after  a  methodioal  and  approved 
faabion.  And  this  may  excuse  me  for 
giviDg  two  tecipes  for  &e  Buccesafiil  ob- 
taining of  this  pleasant  excitement — 
both  of  which  I  hare  seen  pnt  into  prac- 
tice, and  can  conscientiously  recommend. 
The  fii*st,  which  is  rather  limited  In  ite 
application — ^requiring  no  leas  of  scenery 
and  preparation  than  is  found  at  a 
masked  ball  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
at  Pai*is — may  be  stated  thus: 

Take  as  the  first  ingredient,  a  verdant 
American  youth  (a  Bostonian  is  always 
to  be  preferred),  who  has  plenty  of  mo- 
ney, a  limited  understanding,  and  an 
overweening  sense  of  his  own  and  his 
family^s  importance — ^Then  select  half  a 
dozen  of  the  most  intelligent  ladisa  of 
your  acquaintance,  who  are  to  be  in- 
Btructed  to  repeat  certain  sentences  in 
tLe  English  tongue  relating  to  &mi]y 
failings  and  eccentricities,  which  are  sup- 
posed by  the  house  of  Somptueux  (of 
which  our  friend  is  a  promising  scion), 
to  be  its  own  private  property, — ^but 
which  nevertheless  are  the  talk  of  the 
town. 

Now  take  your  newly-arrived  country- 
man to  the  theatre,  circus,  or  some  place 
of  public  amusement,  and,  finally,  by  the 
merest  accident,  propose  to  look  in  upon 
the  masked  ball  at  the  op)era.  Here — 
having  previously  arranged  matters  with 
confederates — ^you  make  some  excuse  for 
leaving  him  a  few  minutes — and  slip 
quietly  into  a  private  box  near  by, 
whence  you  may  peep  between  the  cur- 
tains and  enjoy  the  ftin.  Mr.  Somptueux 
has  begun  to  be  oppressed  with  a  reali- 
zation of  his  own  unimportance,  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  people  of  whose 
customs  and  language  he  knows  almost 
nothing,  and  whom  he  of  course  pre- 
sumes nave  precisely  the  same  amount 
of  information  concerning  him — when  a 
gay  little  mask  runs,  up  and  addresses 
him  by  his  Christian  name,  and  demands, 
half  in  French  and  half  in  English,  the 
particulars  of  that  little  affair  with  Anna 
^keusomai,  and  whether  it  was  really 
true  that  one  of  the  guests  pocketed  a 
miniature  at  her  last  party  1 

"  How  in  the  name  of  wonder  I"— eja- 
culates poor  8 ,  "ean  this   French 

woman — but  no  I— of  course  she  canH — 
such  a  peculiar  name  too  I — what  an  ex- 
traordinary coincidence — ^I  never  would 
have  believed  it. 

^'Monsieur,  if  you  please,''  says  a 
timid  little  voice  on  the  other  side.  "  I 
would  eptender  ze  end  of  ze  story  about 
Aunt  Eottabos  and  ze  oonfituriere.  How 


much  was  to  pay,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
nanghty  names  slie  called !'' 

^'Just  heaven  I"  mutters  poor  Somp- 
tueux, staggering  against  the  nearest  box, 
*•*'  there  can  be  no  eoineidenee  here.  To 
think  those  unfortunate  expressions  that 
my  poor  Aunt  Kottabos  in  a  moment  of 
Justifiable  indignation  applied  to  the 
confectioner,  and  which  were  so  hand- 
somely paid  for,  that  we  felt  sure  nobody 
oould  have  heard  of  them — ^to  think  that 
they  should  be  the  common  talk  of 
Paris." 

Tiie  poor  fellow  has  no  time  to  pre- 
pare a  reply,  or  to  beg  the  lady  not  to 
mention  it  any  further,  before  his  arm  is 
taken  by  another  fair  friend,  who  wishes 
to  know  how  it  was  possible  that  Cousin 
Sophy  could  have  caught  Mr.  Optimus 
after  that  scandalous  flirtation  with  Herr 
Kewpidd  of  the  Belgravian  Musical  So- 
ciety. Another  tells  some  little  adven- 
tures after  Grandmother  Yinum's  last 
dinner ;  while  a  fifth  breathes  a  family 
secret  most  important  and  significant — 
in  short  a  disclosure  that  makes  our  mo- 
neyed aristocrat  tremble  for  his  gen- 
tility. 

Well,  the  reader  may  imagine  the 
course  of  horror,  bewilderment,  and 
blank  dismay,  to  which  our  friend  was 
treated — he  may  also  iinaginerif  he  can) 
the  satisfaction  in  assisting  at  the  dispen- 
sation of  such  heroic  practice. 

And  now  for  the  second  method  of 
producing  a  salutary  astonishment  in  the 
breast  of  a  fellow  creature— a  method 
that  was  practised  at  Bearbrook  with 
entire  success,  upon  the  occasion  now 
under  consideration. 

Take  a  middle-aged  or  elderly  gentie- 
man  of  retired  habits,  refined  taster*,  and 
courtly  roannerb — take,  I  say,  some  such 
pattern  of  a  past  school — ^and  introduce 
him  to  a  German.  Of  course  yon  do 
not  understand  that  the  effect  is  to  be 
produced  by  simply  arming  up  some 
dweller  by  the  Rhine,  and  repeating  hia 
name  with  that  of  the  subject  selected. 
A  German  in  its  fashionable  and  ortiio- 
dox  significance,  means,  not  a  man,  but 
a  dance — a  dance  that  the  French  call 
"the  cotillon" — and  which  such  Yan- 
kee gentleman  as  affect  an  exaggerated 
Parisianity,  designate  Lur  Cotyeeyan. 
But,  if  (a  contingency  hardly  to  be  ima- 
gined in  an  enlishtened  reader  of  Put- 
nam) you  should  never  have  seen  the 
diversion  in  question,  and  demand  at  my 
hands  a  description  of  the  same,  I  shall 
really  be  puzzled  what  to  say.  The 
most  oontradictory  epithets  are  oonstantij 
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applied  to  it.  Dick  Horripitts,  in  his 
sweetest  manner,  ppeaks  of  it  as  un  rive 
du  honheur  des  dievx ;  while  old  Mrs. 
Sockdolager  screamed  out  to  me  the 
other  evening  that  she  could  never  see  it 
without  thinking  of  Furrelli's  great  pic- 
ture, "  The  Last  Ball  in  Babylon,"  that 
hangs  in  one  of  the  palaces  at  Florence. 
So,  if  you  please,  I  will  advance  no 
particular  opinion,  but  keep  to  my  legi- 
timate business,  which  is  to  report  in  a 
very  humble  way,  the  noticeable  points 
in  our  evening  festivity. 

"  Oh  yes,  Tm  going  to  dance  this  new 
dance  of  yours,"  exclaimed  my  nnde  in 
the  innocence  of  his  heart,  ^^  Pve  never 
seen  it  to  be  &nre,  fo  you'll  have  to 
instrnct  me  at  first,  but  I  shall  soon 
get  it  by  a  little  attention." 

^^If  yon  have  really  never  seen  the 
German  cotillion,"  quietly  remarked  Mr. 
Barnard,  '^I  should  advise  you  to  be- 
stow the  littU  attention  as  a  spectator, 
before  attempting  to  appear  upon  the 
floor." 

"Perhaps  yon  are  right;  though  I 
remember  getting  through  the  Virginian 
Reel  and  the  Basket  Quadrille,  when 
Kate  introduced  them  last  winter  for  the 
first  time ;  but  still  if  yon  will  keep  me 
in  countenance  we  will  take  chairs  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  see  how  we 
Hkeit." 

So  the  major  and  his  companion  went 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  the 
music  gave  those  long-drawn  sighs  of  an- 
guish elicited  by  the  process  of  tuning — 
and  Dick  Horripitts  began  to  be  very 
important,  and  bustle  about,  and  marshal 
the  company  with  a  fan  by  way  of 
tmnclieon — ^and  finally  all  things  were 
ready,  and  off  we  went  in  good  earnest. 
The  party  that  met  round  the  dinner- 
table  had  received  many  important  addi- 
tions from  the  citizens  and  eitayennes  of 
Bearbrook ; — and  some  very  pretty  ad- 
ditions, too,  from  the  latter  class — though, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  provincial  dano* 
ing  is  not  so  good  as  provincial  beauty. 

My  aunt,  of  course,  led  with  Dick 
Horripitts — and  a  pretty  pair  of  dancers 
they  were.  How  they  steamed  up  and 
down  that  great  room,  followed  by  Bes- 
sie Wacklestead  and  myself,  and  after- 
wards by  Wittlepipes  and  the  eldest  Miss 
Drachma,  and  then  by  everybody  else, 
till  the  whole  apartment  seemed  a  sea  of 
undulating  heaas.  There  was  some  spi- 
rit in  the  dancing  that  night,  I  can  as- 
sure yon.  Ladies  formed  parties  -  of 
threes,  and  went  up  and  bsdanced  to 
gentlemen,  who  quickly  clasped  them  to 


their  hearts  and  swept  wildly  off.  And 
then  the  gentlemen  (not  to  be  outdone) 
formed  their  parties  of  three,  and  fell 
upon  such  ladies  as  they  could  conve- 
niently catch,  and  whirled  them  about, 
this  way  and  that,  till  every  curl  acquired 
a  distinct  vibration.  When  the  ribbons 
were  produced,  and  everybody  was  mys- 
teriously tied  to  somebody  else,  what  fun 
it  was  to  see  the  very  tall  lady  dance  oft 
with  the  very  short  gentleman — looking 
tenderly  upon  the  top  of  his  head.  Ana 
then  to  see  the  tall  gentleman,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  sitting  npon  air,  in  painful 
effort  to  adapt  his  statnre  to  Uiat  of  the 
short  lady.  What  sport,  too,  to  observe 
the  anguish  written  upon  the  counte- 
nances of  those  unpractised  in  the  dance 
— you  would  have  thought  them  engaged 
in  the  study  of  sphericaJ  trigonometry  at 
the  very  least.  Though  perhaps,  after  ail, 
yon  would  have  found  more  amusement 
m  observing  two  or  three  gentlemen  who 
didn't  dance  well — ^bnt  thouglit  they  did. 
The  smile  of  perfect  satisfaction  that 
rested  upon  their  faces  as  they  trotted 
about  quite  independently  of  their  part- 
ners, and  bnmped  pleasantly  against 
their  neighbors,  revived  one's  taith  in  the 
original  innocence  of  humanity.  At 
last,  we  got  to  that  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion where  the  ladies  arrange  themselvea 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other,  and,  at  a  given  signal, 
rush  into  a  grand  embrace.  And  here 
is  always  a  general  change  of  partners— 
BO  that  I  found  myself  turning  about 
Kate  Wherrey  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
while  Bessy  and  Horripitts  polked  upon 
my  uncle's  boots  at  the  other.  Then, 
quick  as  thought,  we  changed  our  posi- 
tions, and  were  just  charging  violerftly 
at  Mr.  Barnard,  when  my  aunt  suddenly 
stopped,  exclaiming  that  her  shoe-string 
had  broken,  and  another  must  be  got  to 
supply  its  place,  so  she  tripped  lightly 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  me  stranded 
hard  by  the  bewildered  mcgor. 

"  Tom,  Tom,"  gravely  began  my  nnde 
(I  confess  the  quiet  sadness  of  his  voice 
made  me  feel  a  little  unpleasantly),  "I 
never  thought  to  see  you  concerned  in 
such  business  as  this.  I  never  thought 
you  could  have  permitted  such  an  exhi- 
bition to  take  place  under  this  roof. 
That  picture  that  hangs  opposite  the  mir- 
ror was  my  mother,  and  your  grandmo- 
ther, Tom  ;^t  was  in  this  very  room 
she  collected  her  family  to  hear  tlie  pre- 
cepts of  that  pure  teacher  by  whom  I 
verily  believe  she  is  now  accepted.  How 
can  I  dare  to  pray  that  she  may  still  be 
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near  me,  and  hallow  with  the  benedic-^ 
tion  of  her  presence  this  old  house  fbat 
she  loved  so  well,  when  it  has  been  dis- 
graced by  snch .     Tom,  I  will  not 

speak  the  words  that  rise  to  my  lips,  lest 
they  should  seem  too  harsh  to  you — to 
— ^to  her — whom  I  have  promised  to  re- 
spect and  to  love — ^but — ^I  am  grieved, 
Tom,  I  am  sorely  grieved.  " 

I  had  been  prepared  for  a  little  amaze- 
ment on  the  part  of  my  uncle,  and  had 
thought  how  I  could  rally  him  upon 
having  had  no  such  good  thing  in  his 
younger  days ;  but  the  simple  dignity  of 
his  manner  quite  destroyed  my  purposed 
batteries,  and  threw  me  whoUy  upon  the 
defensive.  - 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  I,  "you  consider 
this  matter  far  too  seriously.  It  is  only 
because  the  dance  is  new  to  you  that 
you  are  so  unfavorably  impressed.  Be- 
lieve me,  yon,  like  aJl  the  rest  of  the 
world,  would  soon  get  over  this  squeam- 
ish ness.  Do  you  not  see  the  three 
Miss  Drachmas,  daughters  of  the  Eev. 
Doctor  Drachma,  whose  sermon  against 
the  licentious  rites  of  the  Mormons  you 
admired  so  much — why,  they  are  the 
crack  dancers  of  Bearbrook,  and  Miss 
Fanny  has  been  pouting  all  the  evening 
because  Horripitts  didn't  ask  her  to 
lead. 

"  If  this  German  had  been  invented 
twenty  years  ago,"  observed  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, "it  would  have  spared  me  one 
sleepless  night.  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
evening  when,  after  years  of  silent  devo- 
tion— of  anxious  endeavor  to  render  my- 
self less  unworthy  the  affection  of  a 
noble  and  modest  woman — I  was  allow- 
ed the  privilege  accorded  to  none  before 
— to  none  after — of  holding  a  trembling 
hand  in  mine,  of  clasping  a  delicate 
waist,  that  seemed  to  shrink  even  from 
bim  whom  the  heart  beneath  had  chosen. 
Oh!  I  well  remember  the  night  of 
^^PPJ)  grateful  wakefulness  which  I 
passed; — ^but  I  don't  think  the  thrill 
would  have  lasted  quite  so  long,  if  I  had 
seen  the  same  familiarity  permitted  to 
every  idle  dissipated  fellow  who  kept  up 
such  small  modicum  of  worldly  respect- 
abilitj"  as  is  necessary  to  gain  admittance 
to  a  fashionable  ball.  No,  no,  sir,  such 
ft  public  rehearsal  would  have  removed 
all  feeling  of  especial  favor  from  a  more 
private  performance." 

"  You  are  very  unreasonable,  sir,"  I 
exclaimed  (I  could  talk  to  Barnard  in  a 
way  that  I  should  not  have  been  willing 
to  do  to  my  uncle),  "  you  are  both  un- 
reasonable and  unjust,  to  condemn  those 


very  young  ladies  who,  coming  on  to  the 
stage,  find  this  established  outlet  for  the 
exuberant  desire  for  life  and  motion 
tliat  belongs  to  youth.  For  nature  that 
would  "  cadence  her  joy  of  strength  " 
,no  more  graceful  manifestation  is  at  pre- 
sent appointed.  To  repress  all  such  im- 
pulse cannot  be  expected.  Believe  me, 
we  shall  do  better  than  in  searching  after 
a  moral  alchemy  to  turn  rose-buds  and 
lilies  into  wall-flowers  before  their  time." 

"I  condemn' no  one," replied  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, somewhat  warmly,  "  but  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  respect  tliose  ladies 
(of  whom  there  are  more  than  you  seem 
to  think)  who  are  willing  to  give  up  the 
prestige  of  fashionable  position,  rather 
than  submit  to  familiarities  which  nothing 
but  an  abominable  custom  can  for  a  mo- 
ment sanctify.  I  do  not  urge  that  it  is 
against  a  young  lady  that  she  suffers 
herself  to  be  whirled  about  in  this  &€"- 
tnan  night  after  night;  but  this  I  <2o  d  ^ 
clare,  that  (in  view  of  all  that  is  givt  i 
up)  it  is  something  very  strongly  in  any 
woman's /aror  that  she  does  noty 

"I  agree  with  my  friend  Barnard," 
observed  my  uncle,  "  in  being  unwiUing 
to  speak  harshly  of  young  people  who 
thoughtlessly  fall  into  improprieties  that 
are  countenanced  by  those  who  should 
know  better.  But  my  charity  is  not 
sufficiently  elastic  to  cover  Doctor  and  , 
Mrs.  Drachma  and  the  dozen  fathers  and 
mothers  who  lead  our  society  in  Bear- 
brook, whose  word  could  at  once  put  a 
stop  to  this  indecorous  exhibition,  and 
introduce  in  its  stead  some  of  the  old 
and  unexceptionable  dances  in  which  all 
could  join  without  saciifice  of  self-res- 
pect." 

"  Yon  are  quite  right,  major,,"  said  Mr. 
B.,  "  there  are,  in  every  society,  [?omd 
dozen  or  twenty  matrons,  at  whose  com- 
mand the  waves  of  any  fashionable  fri- 
volity could  at  once  be  stayed.  And  these 
— by  refusing  t<^  allow  their  daughters 
to  join  in  what  offends  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  many  people  whose  feelings 
deserve  respect — could  effectually  banish 
this  degrading  exhibition  to  places  where 
it  properly  belongs." 

What  more  was  said  on  this  disputed 
topic  I  did  not  hear,  for  Bessie  Wackle- 
stead  (just  at  this  point)  ran  up  to  take 
me  out.  So  out  I  went,  and  was  soon 
rebaptized  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
German ; — yet  I  confess  with  an  abate- 
ment of  my  former  spirit.  There  was  a 
something  that  grated  against  my  feelings 
when  I  saw  Kate  again  embraced  by 
Horripitts— who,  although  he  ca»  lead 
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a  German,  is  a  man  whose  morals  and 
habits  are  notorioasly  bad.  And  id- 
thougb  I  did  not  so  much  object  to  ten- 
derly pilot  the  fair  Bessie  about  the 
room — ^yet  when  I  was  obliged  to  resign 
my  place  to  Ned  Hnrcos,  something  like 
an  expostulation  rose  to  my  lips. 

Well,  a  German  does  not  last  for  ever 
(although  the  worthy  papas,  who  are 
obliged  to  sit  it  out,  might  not  agree 
with  this  proposition)— and  ours  was 
pleasantly  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
the  huge  bowl  of  cranberry  punch  that 
was  always  brewed  in  honor  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  which  gave  an  agreeable  di- 
version to  the  thoughts  and  conversation 
of  the  party. 

For,  if  any  hurAan  weakness  dung  to 
gentlemen  of  such  violent  virtue  as  Mr. 
Barnard  and  my  uncle,  I  believe  it  lay 
in  the  direction  of  punch.  And  this  fiaa- 
cinating  monosyllable,  as  defined  by  the 
authorities  of  Bearbrook,  meant  no 
weak  mixture,  two-sixths  sherry,  sugar, 
and  lemon,  and  four-sixths  water — but 
a  compound  of  which  good  honest  rum 
— and  enough  of  it,  too — was  the  basis ; 
from  which  arose  satisfactory  layers  of 
port,  cordial,  and  Bordeaux — with  just 
a  touch  of  gin  to  give  it  a  flavor,  and  a 
few  cranberries,  floating  upon  the  top, 
to  give  it  a  name. 

The  major  and  Mr.  Barnard  were  pro- 
vided wiUi  two  soup-ladles,  by  means 
of  which  instruments  they  dispensed  the 
refreshing  beverage  to  the  company. 
The  continual  demand,  however,  that 
was  made  upon  their  attention,  left  little 
opportunity  for  a  personal  indulgence — 
until  Barnard  (who  was  something  of  a 
scholar)  providentially  recollected  that 
the  class  of  men  existing  in  classical 
times,  known  as  dispensatorea  vini 
aduiti  $aoeharo  aqua  st  timontis — whose 
duties  seem  to  have  been  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  puneh-helperH  of  our  own 
day — were  solemnly  commanded  to 
drink  with  every  individual  who  re- 
quired their  services.  This  excellent 
and  laudable  custom  the  m^jor  and  his 
friend  declared  should  not  become  obso- 
lete through  the  culpable  neglect  of  the 
modern  representatives  of  so  honorable 
a  body ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
ghost  of  the  most  rigid  ^^  dispensator  " 
could  have  tipped  out  no  censure  to  his 
scrupulous  successors. 

After  we  all  had  drank  enough  to  ex- 
perience that  pleasant  glow  that  cran- 
berries, taken  in  this  peculiar  form, 
never  fail  to  impart  to  the  human  sys- 
tom-HSome  one  proposed  a  moonlight 


walk  in  the  long  avenue  before  Uit 
house.  The  suggestion  was  considered 
most  happy ;  and  the  ladies  ran  off  to 
get  their  bonnets  and  shawls,  and  the 
gentlemen  ^oped  under  the  great 
sofas  in  the  entry  in  search  of  their 
coats  and  hats — ^and  soon  everybodj 
was  ready  to  ^t  forth. 

Everybody,  except  the  distioj^ished 
individuals  who  had  so  ably  dischargea 
the  honors  of  the  punch,  for,  just  as  aH 
were  about  to  start,  the  question  sud- 
denly occm'red  to  the  classic  brain  of 
Mr.  Barnard,  whether  the  iandent  <2ii- 
penaatorea  were  not  required  to  drink 
up  such  portions  of  the  vinum  aduUum 
as  was  unconsnmed  by  the. company. 
My  uncle  at  once  decided  that,  if  then 
was  any  doubt  on  the  point,  it  would  be 
highly  improper  to  peril  the  perfect 
observance  of  the  ritual,  by  an  omission 
so  serious.  Accordingly,  the  two  gen- 
tlemen resumeid  their  places  at  the  table 
— charged  their  glasses  heavily  from  the 
peat  bowl  between  them — ^and  thus  we 
left  them  behind  us. 

And,  now,  my  account  of  thia  little 
party  is  over.  It  was  far  brighter  and 
neartier  in  reality  than  I  have  the  skill 
to  make  it  upon  paper — ^and  perhaps  &r 
brighter  to  me,  than  it  would  have  been 
to  the  reader.  For  my  own  days  of 
merriment  are  very  few,  and  on  that  ac- 
count this  simple  country  meeting 
(although  it  takes  place  in  Octobeij 
seem!  a  very  carnival.  And  I  take  quite 
as  much  pleasure  in  it,  as  you  find  at 
your  great  dinners  in  the  Filth  Avenue, 
or  at  the  wax-lighted  japonica-hung 
chambers  of  your  costly  festivities. 

How  fairly  shone  the  glorious  moon 
that  night  on  the  rich  dress  of  autumn  I 
The  curled  leaves  cracked  beneath  our 
feet,  as  Eate  and  I  left  the  main  party, 
and  walked  beneath  the  mighty  pines 
which  skirt  the  river's  side.  And  now, 
I  feel  what  an  innovation  I  countenance 
in  hinting  that  a  nephew  could  presume 
to  advise  his  aunt.  But,  if  ^ou  had  had 
an  aunt  of  the  years,  and  m  the  posi- 
tion, of  Kate  Wherrey,  I  believe  you 
would  have  done  as  I  did. 

And  what  I  did  do  was  to  remind  the 
impulsive  young  creature  who  huns 
upon  my  arm,  of  the  respect  she  owed 
to  the  opinions,  and  even  to  the  preju- 
dices, of  the  man  whom  she  had  taken 
for  better  and  for  worse.  Then,  I  told 
her  how  shocked  my  uncle  had  been 
with  her  favorite  Oerman — and  what 
Mr.  Barnard  had  said  about  it — ^andhow 
my  own  sense  of  propriety  forced  me  to 
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agree  witli  them,  almost  against  mj 
irilL 

"My  dear  Tom,"  repHed  my  aunt, 
and  ber  fair,  dark  eyes  were  moistened 
as  she  spoke,  ^^I  believe  I  bave  been 
yery  tboughlJess — ^that  my  conduct  is 
attributable  to  nothing  worse,  I  am  sure 
yon  will  not  doubt.  I  have  been  left  too 
mnch  to  myself,  and  have  thought  less 
than  I  should  of  the  pleasure  and  con- 
Tenience  of  others*  While  I  am  mis- 
tress at  Bearbrook,  the  minor  and  his 
really  excellent  friend  shall  never  be 
shodked  by  a  .repetition  of  the  frolic  of 
to-night ;  and,  Tom,  will  not  you,  who 
are  the  only  friend  of  my  own  affe  to 
whose  ludgment  I  can  appeal — will  you 
not  tell  me  when  you  think  me  wrouff  9 
and  believe  that  I  wish,  and  try,  to  do 
what  is  right." 

Those  who  saw  the  cheerful  and 
pretty  ways  with  which  my  aunt  pre- 
sided at  itie  dinner-table,  or  the  light- 
ness and  seductive  grace  with  which  she 
swept  through  the  waltz,  must  have  ad- 
mired her — ^but,  if  any  one  had  stood 
beside  us  that  night,  and  had  heard  all 


the  real  fissling  and  womanly  tender- 
ness that  poured  from  a  heart  ordinarily 
absorbed  in  the  trivialities  of  the  pass- 
iuff  hour,  he  would  have  loved  her  as  I 
did,  and  do. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  returned 
to  the  house ;  and,  Anally,  as  we  passed 
along  the  pknk  walk,  that  passed  over 
the  marshes  where  the  cranberries  grew 
— ^not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  nK>on 
not  only  clad  familiar  objects  with  un- 
earthly garments,  but  sent  fantastic 
shadows  to  wander  in  the  solemn  cham- 
bers of  the  mind. 

"I  know  not  why  we  have  been 
silent  so  long,"  said  Elate,  as  we  entered 
the  porch,  "  but  I  hav^  been  dreaming 
over  impossibilities — strange  and  wild 
ones  too — I  know  it  is  very  foolish ;  but 
it  is  a  way  of  mine,  and  I  cannot 
help  it." 

"Nay,  nay,  dear  Kate,"  I  replied, 
"we  may  be  all  the  better  for  such 
visions;  for  I  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  those  who  ne^er  dreamy  hone  nevof 
truly  lived:' 
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rr  the  northeast  comer  of  the  hilly 
county  of  Windham,  in  the  steady 
old  State  of  Oonnecticut,  there  lies  a 
qoiet  valley  of  some  three  or  four  miles 
in  length,  with  a  breadth  varyins  from  a 
lurlong  to  a  mile.  The  Niptuck  river, 
of  yore  a  noisy,  brawling  brook,  abound- 
ing in  rapids  and  cascades — but  which  of 
late  has  been  tamed,  and  set  busily  at 
work^  spinning  and  weaving  hke  a  thrifty 
old-time  housewife — ^no  sooner  overleaps 
the  last  mill-dam  that  obstructs  its 
course,  and  hurries  swifUy  through  the 
narrow  gorge  in  which  the  northern  end 
of  the  valley  terminates,  than  it  sudden- 
ly subsides  into  quiet,  and  becomes  one 
of  the  most  peaceful  and  well-behaved 
streams  in  the  whole  world ;  thenceforth, 
flowing  smoothly  along,  over  a  bed  of 
white  sand  and  pebbles,  through  level, 
green  meadows,  and  between  low,  slop- 
ing banks,  fringed  with  drooping  wil* 


lows,  wilii  a  onrrent  so  gentle  as  to  be 
hardly  perceptible.  For  a  space,  npon 
the  widening  surface  of  the  shallow  tide, 
float  bubbles  and  foam-flakes  from  the 
rapids  above,  but  as  the  stream  expands, 
and  its  current  grows  more  languid,  these 
relics  of  precedent  agitation  disappear, 
and  in  still,  hot  midsummer  noons,  when 
the  faint  breezes  that  fan  the  hill-tops 
are  unfelt  in  the  valleys  between,  the 
Niptuck  sleeps  in  its  quiet,  shady  bed, 
without  a  ripple  upon  its  placid  bosom, 
as  though  it  were  a-weary  with  its  toils 
among  the  water-wheels  and  mill-dams 
Airtber  up  the  stream. 

The  range  of  hills  that  form  the  western 
limits  of  tiie  valley  presents  a  bold  front 
of  precipitous  cliffs,  hidden  for  half  the 
year  by  the  plumy  blossoms*,  and  dark 
green  foliage  of  the  chestnut  woods,  that 
grow  among  the  ledges ;  but  the  acclivi- 
ty of  the  eastern  hills  is  a  gentle  slope 
of  fertile  land,  divided  by  intersecting 
walls  and  fences,  into  fields  and  mead- 
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ows,  and  thitsMy  dotted  with  white  farm- 
houses, orchards,  and  clamps  of  walnnta 
and  shade- trees. 

A  broad  highway  runs  through  the 
valley,  near  the  foot  of  this  slope,  which, 
for  nearly  its  whole  extent,  is  bordered 
by  long  rows  of  umbrageous  maples, 
while  here  and  there,  by  the  road-side, 
a  stately  elm  towers  aloft  into  the  air, 
sheltering  a  snug  farm-house  and  its 
shady,  green,  front  door-yard,  beneath 
its  spreading  branches. 

About  midway,  on  a  gentle  swell  of 
land,  a  spur  of  the  eastern  hills,  round 
which  the  loitering  river  makes  a  sweep- 
ing bend,  the  trees  are  more  thickly 
planted,  and  at  a  little  distance  the  place 
resembles  a  grove  of  elms  and  button- 
woods.  But  glimpses  of  white  dwell- 
ings peeping  out  from  among  the  dense 
foliage,  and  a  slim  spire,  surmounted  by 
a  gilded  ball  and  vane,  rising  over  all,  re- 
veals the  spot  where  the  village  of  Wal- 
bury  stands,  almost  hidden  among  the 
trees. 

Now,  although  Walbury  was  settled 
in  the  year  1671,  and  has  ever  since 
been  inhabited  by  Yankees — ^for  I  dare 
say  that  even  at  this  day  there  are  not 
in  the  whole  town  a  dozen  persons  who 
were  born  outside  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Oonnecticut — it  is,  nevertheless,  one 
of  the  most  quiet  and  least  enterprising 
places  in  Christendom.  The  people,  in- 
stead of  partaking  of  the  restless,  uneasy 
disposition,  which  is  the  general  charac- 
teristic of  the  Yankee  race,  are  for  the 
most  part  averse  to  bustle  and  change, 
and  witness  from  afar  the  march  of  im- 
provement, and  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
age,  with  apprehension  and  extreme  dis- 
favor. The  old,  square,  sharp-gabled 
meeting-house,  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
broad  street,  has  stood  its  ground  these 
fourscore  years.  It  has  scarcely  changed 
in  aspect  since  the  sunny  Sabbath  after- 
noon, when  the  pious  congregation  then 
assembled  within  its  walls,  were  amazed 
by  the  profane  sound  of  horses'  hoofs 
clattering  in  hot  haste  along  the  high- 
way, and  suddenly  halting  at  the  sanc- 
tuary door,  ai^  the  thrilling  shout  of  the 
dusty  courier,  that  bore  from  town  to 
town  the  startling  tidings  of  the  battles 
at  Lexington  and  Concord.  The  tavern 
on  the  corner  of  the  cross  street  leading 
towards  tlie  river,  was  a  well-known  and 
popular  hostelry  with  the  commissary's 
teamsters  iu  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  memory  of  man  runneth  not  back 
to  the  time  when  the  graven  image  of  a 
ohnbby  Bacchus,  seat^  astride  upon  a 


wine-cask,  was  hoisted  into  its  perch  in 
the  main  fork  of  the  venerable  elm  xhsi 
grows  before  the  door.  The  sign  over 
the  wide,  low-browed  portal,  of  the  one- 
story  gable-roofed  store  near  by,  has 
served  to  indicate  the  place  of  businesB 
of  three  generations  of  Deacon  Joab 
Sweeny s.  Layard  himself  would  find 
it  a  most  difficult  matter  to  decipher  the 
inscription  upon  its  faded  weather-worn 
surface.  The  patriarch  of  the  village 
well  remembers  being  soundly  flogged 
in  the  humble  school-house  at  the  end  of 
the  street.  There  are  but  few  dwellings  « 
in  the  village  of  less  than  fifty  year*  of 
age,  and  even  the  barns  have  an  air  of 
antiquity  about  them  that  makes  them 
the  most  venerable  of  their  class.  The 
inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  a  stud 
and  placid  demeanor,  and  a  gravity,  and, 
indeed,  even  a  solemnity  of  deportment, 
by  which  they  are  easily  distingnisbed 
when  they  venture  abroad ;  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  even  their  horses  and 
cattle  are  more  noted  for  good  condition 
than  for  speed  and  activity. 

All  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
Niptuck  valley  are  of  the  olden  time. 
Saturday  night  is  there  kept  sacred  as 
the  commencement  of  the  holy  Sabbath. 
Only  of  Sunday  evenings  do  the  Wal- 
bury swains  venture  to  go  a-courting. 
Some  of  the  aged  men  in  the  village  stUl 
wear  breeches  and  shoe-buckles.  The 
Sunday  coats  of  the  farmers  are  made 
of  home-spun  cloth;  and  even  these 
they  are  accustomed  in  hot  weather  to 
take  off  in  meeting,  and  sit  dozing  in 
their  shirt-sleeves  during  the  •  lengthy 
sermon  time.  Quiltings  and  apple-paring 
bees,  are  the  most  notable  social  gather- 
ings, at  which  the  young  folks  of  differ- 
ent sexes  meet  each  other,  and  in  the 
moonshiny  October  nights,  the  old- 
fashioned  husking  frolics  are  as  frequent 
as  of  yore.  Great  flocks  of  sheep  are 
wont  to  graze  upon  the  hill-side  pastures; 
and  numerous  descendants  of  the  geese 
that  flourished  in  a  former  century,  are 
suffered  to  crop  the^  short  grass  growing 
with  the  mulleins  and  May- weed  upon 
the  margins  of  the  road,  as  their  ances- 
tors did  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  stalk 
about  the  green  in  single  file,  with  three- 
pronged  yokes  upon  their  necks,  or,  at 
other  times,  to  run  wildly  along  the 
street,  with  wings  outstretched,  cackling 
and  screaming  shrill  warnings  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm. 

Indeed,  this  secluded  little  nook,  lying 
in  the  midst  of  busy  New  England,  re- 
sembles  the  interior  of  some  ancient 
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ohnroh  in  the  heart  of  a  mat,  bustling, 
and  prosperous  city,  whicn,  thoagh  snr- 
roanded  on  everj  side  by  the  rush  and 
tannoil  of  trade  and  business,  and  with- 
in hearing  of  the  footsteps  of  the  jost- 
ling multitudes  in  the  streets,  is,  never- 
theless, pervaded  all  the  week  with  the 
spirit  of  stillness  and  repose. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  way,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  village  street,  nearly 
half  a  mile  from  Walbnry  meeting-house, 
stands  a  mansion,  of  which,  as  it  ap- 
peared some  thirty  odd  years  ago,  I  wish 
the  reader  to  get  a  notion.  The  space 
between  the  house  and  the  highway 
formed  a  narrow  yard,  completely  cano- 
pied by  the  spreading  branches  of  a  gi- 
gantic elm.  Between  this  inclosure  and 
the  garden — from  which,  on  either  hand 
it  was  fenced  by  white  picket-palings — 
a  short  lane  or*  carriage-drive  led  from 
tlie  street,  up  the  gentle  slope,  and  so  by 
the  southern  end  of  the  house  to  the 
barns  and  out-houses  in  the  rear.  The 
hou.se  itself  was  a  large,  old-fashioned, 
two-story  dwelling,  painted  white,  with 
a  shingled  roof  slanting  steeply  down- 
wards from  a  high  peak,  surmounted  by 
a  huge  turret  of  a  chimney,  the  birth- 
place of  many  generations  of  swallows. 
There  was  a  low,  one-story  wing  or  L- 
part  at  the  rear  of  the  main  building, 
fronted  by  a  broad,  deep  porch,  that 
would  have  been  too  sunny  except  for 
the  vines,  that,  climbing  up  the  slender 
posts,  overran  the  roof  and  hung  in  fes- 
toons from  the  eaves.  Here,  in  the  au- 
tumn, could  be  seen,  pendent  from  the 
posts  to  which  they  were  fastened  at 
either  end,  weighty  strings  of  quartered 
apples,  sweet  corn  boiled  on  the  cob  for 
winter  succotash,  and  gatidy  red  peppers, 
drying  in  the  sun.  Here  used  to  stand  a 
mighty  cheese-press,  and  upon  a  narrow 
shelf  outside,  were  wont  to  be  displayed 
rows  of  resplendent  milk-pans,  freshly 
scalded,  shining  and  glittering  like  shields 
of  burnished  silver. 

Across  the  lane  from  this  porch,  just 
within  the  limits  of  the  garden,  grew  a 
stately  pear-tree,  sheltering  the  house 
from  the  noon-day  glare  and  beat.  It 
was  famous  throughout  the  valley  for  its 
great  size  and  productiveness,  as  well  as 
for  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  seven 
different  kinds  of  fruit  which  it  bore. 
There  was  also  a  row  of  English  cherry- 
trees  bordering  the  lane,  and  scores  of 
plum,  peach,  and  apricot  trees,  in  the 
garden ;  besides,  currant,  gooseberry, 
and  raspberry  bushes  growing  peaceably 
together  in  a  row  next  to  the  street 


fence,  thrusting  their  fhiit-laden  twigs 
and  branches  between  the  pickets,  there- 
by inciting  and  tempting  little  boys  loi- 
tering on  their  way  to  school,  to  tres- 
passes and  petty  larcenies. 

Beneath  the  windows  of  the  house,  in 
the  front  yard,  flourished  a  little  jungle 
of  lilac-bushes,  and  a  bird-rose  bush 
clambered  up  a  trellis  and  over  the  archi- 
trave of  the  front  doorway,  which,  in 
the  month  of  June,  was  a  perfect  wil- 
derness of  ros^  filling  the  air  all  about 
out-doors  and  in-doors,  with  damask 
perfumes. 

Behind  the  house  was  a  spacious  back- 
yard, and  a  deep  well  in  the  middle  of 
it,  with  a  crotch  and  lofty  sweep,  which 
resembled,  at  a  distance,  the  stout, 
stumpy  mast,  and  long,  graceful  lateen 
yard  of  a  Maltese  felucca.  Upon  one 
side  was  the  wood-shed  and  chip-yard, 
and  on  the  other  a  cider-mill,  open  at 
the  front,  and  nsed  for  nearly  all  the 
year  as  a  tool-house  and  shelter  for  carts 
and  wagons.  The  rearward  limit  of 
the  space  was  formed  by  a  great  yellow 
barn,  with  an  arch,  and  a  blank,  sombre- 
looking  fanlight,  painted  in  dead,  dull 
black  over  the  great  doors,  and  a  long 
row  of  'pigeon-holes  out  through  the 
boards,  j  ust  beneath  the  eaves.  Between 
the  cider-mill  and  barn  was  the  mouth 
of  a  lane,  closed  by  a  gate,  and  leading 
out  upon  the  farm,  away  up  the  hill-side, 
to  its  very  summit. 

Here  dwelt,  a  good  many  years  ago,  a 
worthy  gentleman,  who,  as  his  grand- 
father and  father  had  been  before  him, 
was  esteemed  by  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood and  township  to  be  a  man  of  no 
small  mark  and  consideration.  He  was 
the  most  wealthy  inhabitant  of  the  Nip- 
tuck  valley,  a  distinction  that  will  of  it- 
self account  for  the  high  regard  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  townsmen.  From 
the  lowly  station  of  private  in  the  Wal- 
bnry '*  floodwoods,"  he  had  risen,  by 
regular  and  successive  promotions,  to  the 
rank  of  Colonel  of  the  XXIXth  Regi- 
ment of  Oonnecticut  State  Militia. 

Moreover,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  the  Gleneral  Assembly,  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Walbury,  as  often  as  he  pleased,  which 
was,  in  fact,  pretty  nearly  every  spring. 
But  what  he  himself  chiefly  gloried  in 
was,  that  for  many  years  in  succession 
he  had  been  regularly  appointed  by  the 
legislature,  ^ne  of  the  Justices  of  the 
peace,  within  and  for  the  county  of 
Windham.  Once,  even,  for  a  single 
year,  during  the  trial  of  an  experiment 
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witb  the  jadiciary  system  of  the  State, 
1m  had  oocapied  a  seat  iip<A  the  benoh 
of  the  Court  of  Oommon  Pleas,  as  a 
fuiine  or  ^^side"  Judge.  Of  this  ap- 
pointment he  was  extremely  proud,  and 
it  served  ever  afterwards  as  the  epooh 
from  which  he  reckoned  the  date  of 
every  other  event. 

It  so  happened,  therefore,  ttiiat  besides 
the  usual  prefix  of  ^^  Mister,*'  this  gentle- 
man was  iairly  entitled  to  either  of  three 
several  handles  to  his  name.  But  his 
neighbors,  to  his  secret  disappointment 
and  chagrin,  instead  of  learning,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  address  him  by 
the  worshipful  title  of  "Judge,"  re- 
mained sted&st  in  the  long-continued 
habit  of  accosting  him  as  "  Colonel "  and 
"  Squire,"  and  as  will  hereinafter  more 
'  fully  appear,  when  some  of  the  younger 
and  less  reverend  spoke  of  him  behind 
his  back,  they  were  wont  to  designate 
him  by  still  another  appellation. 

Colonel  Starr  Manners  was  a  stout, 
thick-set  man,  with  a  round  belly,  and 
short,  stumpy  legs.  He  wore  his  coarse, 
stiff,  white  hair  and  bristly  whiskers 
cropped  short  and  close,  so  that  the  rud- 
dv  soil  of  his  skin  was  everywhere  visi- 
ble through  the  hirsute  stubble,  thereby 
causing  his  complexion  somewhat  to  re- 
semble that  of  a  very  dean  and  well- 
condidoned  white  shoat.  As  for  his 
dress,  besides  a  high,  white  shirt  collar 
of  unusual  volume,  there  was  nothing 
remiM'kable  about  it.  Of  late  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  wear  loose  and  ample 
garments  of  line  kerseymere  and  broad- 
doth,  though,  to  be  sure,  when  he  was 
at  home,  and  there  were  no  visitors  of 
distinction,  he  used  to  wear  a  coat  as 
seldom  as  any  Turk  or  Indian  chief.  He 
was  a  shrewd,  observing  man,  and  by 
means  of  this  quality  and  habit  of  mind, 
had  contrived  to  acquire  a  fund  of  prac- 
tical knowledge,  which  stood  him  in  very 
good  stead  of  the  bookish  wisdom,  that 
many  of  his  fellows  and  assodates  in 
public  life  had  been  taught  by  the  pro- 
fessors and  tutors  of  Tale  College.  He 
had  a  bluff,  hearty  manner,  was  good 
humored  and  benevolent  in  disposition, 
yet,  withal,  extremely  self-willed  and 
opitiionated,  and  apt,  if  flatly  opposed, 
to  be  violent  and  overbearing.  Kever- 
theless,  like  many  other  obstinate  people, 
he  was  quite  easily  managed  by  those 
who  knew  how  to  humor  hin^  £us  wife, 
who  was  his  junior  by  sorne  fifteen 
years,  a  brisk,  rosy,  handsome  little  wo- 
man, with  a  sharp,  dear,  merry  grey  eye 
(it  was  whispered  by  theWalbury  folks), 


could  wind  him  round  and  round  eidier 
one  of  her  plamp  white  fingers  that  she 
chose.  Howbeit,  the  colonel  was  gene- 
rally reputed  to  have  a  stiff  will  of  his 
own,  and  in  consequence  was  quite  often 
spoken  of  when  out  of  hearing  as  ^  Old 
Fixed  Starr,"  a  nickname  first  invented 
and  applied  to  him  by  his  own  head 
hired  man,  a  waggish  fellow  of  droll 
speech  and  countenance,  who  never 
opened  his  queer-looking  mouth  but  the 
neighbors  made  ready  to  laugh. 

The  colonel  was  a  popular  and  effi- 
dent  magistrate.  Twice  a  month,  or 
oftener,  he  was  accustomed  to  bold  a 
justice  court  in  the  south  front  room  of 
his  house,  and  the  session  of  this  tribu- 
nid  used  to  be  indicated  by  divers  signs 
and  tokens,  that  even  the  way&ring  man, 
passing  by  in  the  street,  if  a  Yankee, 
would  not  have  failed  to  understand. 
The  horses  hitched  by  the  road-side  at 
the  gate,  or  under  the  shade  of  the  cher- 
ry trees  in  the  lane,  stamping,  hour  after 
hour^  standing  and  whisking  their  tails 
to  drive  away  the  swarms  of  tormenting 
flies  ^at  disturbed  their  drowsy  meditar 
tions ;  the  little  squads  of  men  grouped 
about  the  door  of  the  court-room  at  the 
comer  of  the  house,  or  leaning  aorosi 
the  fence,  talking  together  in  oonples, 
discussing  the  case  on  trial,  or,  perhaps, 
proposing  "swaps"  or  driving  bargains, 
never  ceasing,  meanwhile,  to  whittle  dili- 
gently; the  dogs  lounging  around  the 
steps  at  their  masters*  feet,  or  romping 
together  in  the  thick  grass  of  the  front 
door-yard;  and  the  glimpses  through 
the  open  windows  of  sweating  specta- 
tors, sitting  in  their  shirtsleeves,  and 
listening  with  the  interest  that  Anglo- 
Sfuons  ever  take  in  judicial  proceedings 
to  the  reading  of  the  declaration  and 
pleadings,  the  testimony  of  the  witnefises, 
the  arguments  of  the  lawyers,  or  the  opi- 
nions of  his  worship,  the  justice,  him- 
sdf. 

The  equity  of  the  judgments  of 
this  court  was  rardy  questioned ;  for  Hbe 
long  experience  of  the  colond,  as  a  le- 
gislator and  magistrate,  was  a  sufficient 
warranty  of  his  knowledge  and  ability 
to  administer  justice  according  to  law. 
With  the  two  volumes  of  Swift's  System 
as  lamps  to  his  feet,  and  the  Revised  Sta- 
tutes as  a  staff  in  his  hand,  the  colond 
was  able  to  see  his  way  and  guide  hia 
course  among  the  crooked  mazes  of  the 
most  complicated  case.  And  although 
there  often  would  arise  puzzling  interlo- 
cutory questions,  with  respect  to  such 
abatruse  and  technical  matters  as  pleas  in 
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abatement,  demurrers,  and  the  admiflsi- 
bility  of  evidence,  Uie  colonel  rarely 
fonnd  mnch  difficulty  in  making  np  his 
mind  liow  to  decide  the  final  issue.  His 
Bfttoral  sagacity  and  shrewd  common 
sense  enabled  him  to  perceive  upon  which 
side  lay  the  right,  notwithstanding  the 
legal  mists  by  which  the  pettifoggers 
endeavored  to  obscure  the  view;  and 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
decisions  were  not  always  good  law, 
they  seldom  failed,  nevertheless,  to  be 
excellent  justice. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  irreverent 
people,  who,  while  smarting  with  the 
disappointment  occasioned  by  a  defeat, 
would  sometimes  revive  a  piece  of  idle 
goesip,  which  was  kept  current  by  these 
very  means.  It  was  said  that  the  colo- 
nel, whenever  he  expected  to  try  a 
a  eause  of  unusual  importance,  doubt  or 
eomplezity,  would  be  sure  to  leave  %jar 
the  door  between  the  south  room  and 
tlie  entry,  so  t^t  his  wife  in  the  sitting- 
room  beyond,  could  hear  the  proceedings 
as  well  as  himself,  and  thereby  be  ena- 
Med  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  her  ad- 
vioe  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the 
ease.  But  all  the  ill-mannered  jeers^ 
gibes  and  grumblings  of  these  discon- 
tented fellows,  did  not,  in  the  least,  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  wis- 
dom of  tlie  colonel's  legal  decisions,  for, 
as  everybody  knew,  Mrs.  Manners  was  a 
shrewd,  clever  woman,  of  more  than 
ordinal^  wit  and  learning,  and  was  aa 
well  able  to  give  discreet  counsel  in  a 
difficult  matter  as  e'er  a  man  in  Wal- 
bunr. 

But  besides  these  ludidal  labors— in 
which  the  colonel  took  great  delight— he 
perfbnned,  for  nearly  tdl  the  town,  the 
various  ministerial  duties  ^at  usually 
aopertain  to  the  office  of  a  rural  Justice 
M  the  peace.  He  draughted  and  took  the 
a^mowledgment  of  au  deeds  and  other 
legal  instruments;  he  administered  the 
oMh  of  office  to  the  selectmen,  the  hay- 
wards,  the  tithing-men,  and  the  other 
town  officers;  he  presided  at  meetings 
of  the  civil  authority  for  the  nomination 
of  taverners,  and  the  selection  of  fit 
names  to  put  into  the  jury-box;  and, 
finally,  he  joined  in  the  strong  but  silken 
bonds  of  matrimony  more  couples,  in  the 
ooarse  of  a  year,  than  even  Parson 
Graves  himself. 

There  is  no  country  in  Christendom 
where  it  is  so  easy  for  any  willing  pair 
either  to  be  married  or  to  be  divorced 
(as  they  may  happen  to  be  inclined), 
without  tedious  delays  and  formalities, 


as  in  the  Puritan  State  of  Oonneoticut. 
In  some  of  the  counties,  it  is  sud,  the 
duits  for  divorce  exceed  in  number  all  the 
other  causes  upon  the  dockets  of  the 
courts,  and,  until  within  a  year  or  two, 
the  legislature  used  to  be  busy  for  nearly 
half  its  session,  hearing  the  plaints  of 
discontented  married  folks,  and  cutting 
them  loose  from  each  other  by  means  of 
special  enactments.  On  the  other  hand, 
instead  of  the  three  weeks,  posting  of  a 
written  notice,  declaratory  of  an  inten- 
tion to  marry,  which  was  formerly  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  the  neighboring 
States — whereby  it  was  rendered  neces- 
sary to  advertise  a  wedding  by  placard, 
like  a  sheriff's  sale — ^in  Oonneoticut  it 
has  always  been  sufficient,  acoor^ng  to 
the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, to  give  notice  to  the  world  by  ft 
single  proclamation  only,  so  that  it  has 
often  happened  that  a  couple  have  been 
published  at  the  meeting-house^  just  be- 
fore the  benediction,  at  the  close  of 
afternoon  service,  on  Sunday,  and  in  ten' 
minutes  afterwards  have  been  duly  joined 
in  marriage  at  the  parsonage  hard  by. 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  a* 
statute  imposing  such  slight  restraints 
and  reasonable  delays  would  be  cheer- 
fully obeved.  But,  although  the  Yan- 
kees are  (as  indeed  they  ought  to  be^  die 
most  orderly  and  law-abiding  people  in 
the  world,  an  opportunity  of  dextrously 
evading  the  spirit  and  intent  of  a  law^ 
while  keeping  safely  within  the  letter  of 
its  provisions,  presents  a  temptation 
which  a  shrewd  Yankee  finds  it  difficult 
to  resist. 

So,  for  time  immemorial,  it  has  be^n  il 
custom,  observed  by  many  ardent  young 
people  living  in  the  border  towns  of  the 
States  adjacent  to  Oonneoticut,  to  be 
posted  in  their  own  parishes  for  a  single 
Sxmday,  and  then,  being  thus  duly  quali- 
fied for  matrimony,  according  to  the  lawa 
of  Oonneoticut,  to  straightway  cross  the 
line,  and  be  married  forthwith  by  some 
good-natured  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  proper  authority ;  avoidizig  by  this 
stratagem  the  other  two  weeks  of  pro- 
bation and  irksome  delay,  to  which  they 
would  have  been  subjected  by  a  strioi 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  statute 
of  their  own  native  commonwealth. 
Now  Walbury,  being  not  only  a  border 
town,  but  one  lying  near  the  v^y  comer 
of  the  State,  not  far  distant  from  the 
frontiers  o^  both  Massachusetts  and 
Bhod^  Island,  in  course  of  time  be- 
came a  sort  of  Gretna  Green,  to  which 
people  in  hkiste  to  be  married  were  wont 
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to  resort ;  and  Oolonel  Manners,  being 
the  most  notable  justice  of  the  peace  of 
the  vicinage,  it  happened,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  almost  every  couple  that 
came  to  Walbury  on  an  urgent  matrimo- 
nial errand,  from  across  the  border,  ap- 
plied to  liim.  So  by  means  of  tiiese 
circumstances,  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
married  more  people  than  even  the  mi- 
nister, and  from  this  source  derived  a 
very  considerable  revenue. 

It  was  sometimes  whispered  by  the 
village  gossips,  that  the  colonel  was  not 
always  as  particular  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  in  his  questions  to  candidates  for 
matrimony,  concerning  the  evidence  and 
the  fact  of  the  previous  public  notice  of 
their  intention  thereto ;  and  Miss  Tabitha 
Graves,  the  parson's  daughter,  who  was 
the  chief  of  the  village  band  of  elderly 
young  ladies,  was  accustomed  at  meet- 
ings of  tlie  Dorcas  Society  and  Sewing 
Circle,  to  inveigh,  with  excessive  acrimo- 
ny, against  the  law  by  which  a  mere 
inagistrate  and  a  layman  was  permitted 
to  ofl&ciate  in  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Indeed,  though  she  was  a  rigid  Presby- 
terian, she  was  almost  inclined  to  consi- 
der this  rite  as  a  sacrament  of  the 
church,  to  be  administered  only  by  the 
consecrated  clergy. 

But  as  it  was  very  well  known  and 
understood  that  Miss  Tabitha  held  the 
folly  which  entices  young  folks  into  the 
state  of  wedlock  in  great  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, and  scarcely  ever  heard  of  a 
wedding  without  expressing,  albeit  in  a 
Bharp  and  snappish  tone,  her  pity  and 
commiseration  for  the  fond  and  foolish 
bride,  people  did  not  regard  her  animad- 
versions as  worthy  of  serious  attention, 
though,  if  the  truth  were  only  known, 
it  was  indeed  a  fact  that  tiie  colonel,  ra- 
ther than  lose  a  good  fee,  was  willing  to 
make  a  pair  of  any  two  single  lovers  that 
desired  him  to  couple  them ;  and  if  the 
parties  appeared  to  be  of  a  properly  ma- 
ture age,  was  in  nowise  disposed  to  be 
over  nice  and  punctilious  about  the  mat- 
ter of  the  banns. 

The  colonel  and  his  wife  had  but  one 
child,  a  daughter,  upon  whom^  as  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  her  parents  bestowed 
the  most  tender  affection,  and  for  the 
reason  that  she  was  the  sole  heiress  ap- 
parent of  a  large  estate,  she  had  been, 
of  course,  from  her  childhood,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  large  amount  of  village  gossip. 
Now  this  young  person  is  to  be  the  he- 
roine of  my  story ;  and  I  feel  no  little 
concern,  therefore,  at  being  obliged  to 
eonfeea   that  which   everybody  would 


suspect,  even  if  I  should  attempt  to  ood- 
ceal  it.  Lucy  Manners  was  a  spoUed 
child,  and  she  grew  up  to  be  such  a  will. 
fill, wayward  little  hussy,  than  when  bat 
a  little  puss  in  pantalettes,  of  no  more 
than  thirteen  years  old,  she  was  mis- 
tress of  her  father's  honso,  and  bad 
everything  her  own  way,  except  when 
her  mother  contrived  to  outmanage  her. 
However,  as  it  almost  always  happened 
that  Lucy's  own  way  was  the  prettiest 
way  in  the  world,  I  do  not  think,  after 
all,  that  it  was  any  great  matter  to  be 
sorry  for. 

She  was  a  shrewd  body  withal,  as  her 
mother's  child  would  be  apt  to  be,  and  hav- 
ing devoured  with  an  insatiable  appetite 
the  contents  of  every  novel  in  the  parish, 
and  received  instruction  in  Latin  from 
Parson  Graves,  the  minister,  and  hanng 
been  afterwards  sent  to  complete  her 
education  at  the  notable  boarding-school 
of  Misses  Primber,  at  Hartford,  the  gos- 
sips were  probably  not  very  far  from  the 
truth  when  they  affirmed,  that  she  knew 
a  good  deal  more  than  any  other  yoong 
woman  of  her  age  in  Walbury,  and  al- 
most as  much  as  the  parson  himselfl  In- 
deed, I  dare  say,  that  with  respect  to 
some  subjects,  her  knowledge  e?eQ  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  worthy  divine. 

I  am  of  a  good  mind  to  say  nothing 
concerning  Lucy's  person;  for,  as  every- 
body knows,  each  author  that  writes  a 
novel  or  story  is  sure  to  represent  the 
heroine  of  his  tale  as  the  most  beantifol 
creature  that  ever  lived;  jost  as  the 
knights-errant  of  old  used  to  stroll  about 
the  country,  asserting  evej7 where  the 

Erefiminent  charms  of  their  respectiye 
idy-loves,  and  breaking  each  other's 
heads  and  bones  whenever  they  chanced 
to  meet,  and  to  disagree  upon  this  pon^ 
as  was  almost  always  sure  to  happen.  I 
say  I  am  almost  of  a  good  mind  not  to 
tell  whether  Lucv  Manners  was  hand- 
some or  not,  but  leave  each  one  to  form 
his  own  opinion.  For  it  is  evident,  that, 
whereas,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  there 
oould  have  been  but  one  of  all  the 
knights-errant  in  Christendom  whose 
claims  were  really  veritable,  so  now 
there  can  be  but  a  single  author  of  all 
the  legion  of  story-writers  that  affirna 
the  simple  truth  respecting  his  berojne. 
And  I  fear  that   it  would  look  l*e 

E resumption  in  me— who  am  pangMJ 
lexperienced,  and  a  mere  tyro-^to  aswn 
that  I  alone  am  entitled  to  the  distanotioB 
of  writing  about  the  most  cbanning  he- 
roine that  was  ever  heard  of.  i>»  " 
you  had  seen  this  young  girl,  in  tb»  ^^ 
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month  of  May  in  which  she  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen,  just  after  her  return 
home  from  the  Misses  Primbers'  school, 
yon  would  not  have  thought  such  a  pre- 
tension upon  my  part  to  be  extravagant; 
for  I  verily  believe  that  to  have  made 
her  any  handsomer  than  she  was,  would 
have  been  a  needless  waste  of  beauty. 

I  will  not  incur  the  folly  of  an  attempt 
to  describe  such  a  peerless  creature ;  yet 
as  it  is  quite  probable  that  many  will  be 
curious  with  respect  to  the  style  of  her 
beauty,  and  will  be  ready  to  ask.  whe- 
,  ther  she  was  plump  or  thin,  fair  or  dark 
complexion,  tall  or  shorty  and  so  forth, 
I  will  proceed  to  be  more  explicit  con- 
cerning these  matters,  meanwhile  dis- 
dairningall  intention  of  giving  a  down- 
right description  of  my  heroine,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  prevalent  among 
authors.  And  hereby  I  make  manifest 
the  sincerity  of  my  own  belief  in  the 
superiority  of  Lucy's  good  looks.  For  it 
would  be  a  very  easy  thing— after  hav- 
ing asserted,  in  general  terms,  that  she 
was  without  a  rival — to  leave  each  of 
my  readers  to  paint  her  picture  for  him- 
self, and  so  each  one  would  be  sure  to 
imagine  her  to  be  what  he  most  admires. 
But  I  disdain  to  use  any  such  unworthy 
artifice,  in  order  to  gain  for  my  heroine 
the  suffrages  of  my  readers,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  individuality. 

So  then  I  will  say  that  Lucy  was  in 
height  about  five  feet  and  three  or  four 
inches.  Her  figure  was  slight  and  grace- 
ful, befitting  her  youth,  though  the  bud- 
ding beauties  of  her  form  gave  promise 
of  ripeoing,  in  due  season,  into  the  sym- 
metrical proportions  of  mature  and  per- 
fect womanhood.  She  was  very  fur, 
with  light  brown  hair  that  had  a  pale 
golden  tint  in  the  sun,  so  thick  and 
wavy,  and  apt  to  curl  withal,  that  she 
used  commonly  to  wear  it  on  her  neck 
and  falling  over  her  white  shoulders; 
though  of  late,  to  be  sure,  since  she  had 
been  at  Hartford,  it  had  grown  too  long 
to  be  suffered  to  have  its  own  way  in 
this  fashion.  Her  face  was  oval,  with  a 
low,  broad  forehead,  and  a  delicate  little 
chin,  and  rosy  mouth,  with  dimples  in 
each  cheek,  that  chastened  the  somewhat 
imperious  expression  given  to  her  face 
by  her  large,  calm  grey  eyes  and  straight 
nose.  This  blending  of  haughtiness  and 
sweetness  was  also  perceptible  in  her 
manner  as  well  as  in  her  face.  The  queen 
of  gods  and  men  could  not  assume  a 
mien  more  superb  than  this  little  coun- 
try girl;  the  queen  of  hearts,  sweet 
Venus  herself,  was  not  more  capable  of 
inspiring  love. 


I  am  sure,  that  by  this  time,  I  have 
made  it  evident  to  everybody  that  my 
heroine  is  a  very  lovely,  deserving  per- 
son, and  worthy  of  the  place  of  honor  in 
brighter  pages  than  mine — ^a  reflection 
at  tlie  same  time  pleasant  and  painful. 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  am  con- 
scious of  feeling  a  good  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion at  my  good  fortune,  in  having  dis- 
covered this  "gem  of  purest  ray  serene," 
in  the  sequestered  valley  of  the  Niptuck ; 
for  I  cannot  but  hope  that  its  lustre  will 
be  reflected  upon  the  setting  in  which  I 
shall  place  it,  and  so  cause  my  humble 
story  to  be  regarded  with  complacency, 
and  perhaps  even  with  delight,  by  those 
whose  good  opinion  I  am  so  desirous  to 
gain. 

That  so  handsome  a  creature  should 
have  lovers,  was  a  matter  of  course,  and 
needs  not  be  averred.  Even  when  Lucy 
was  a  little  witch  of  ten,  and  went  to 
the  district-school  in  a  short  frock  and 
pantalettes,  the  boys  used  to  strive  for  the 
privilege  of  carrying  her  dinner  basket, 
and  the  lucky  fellow  who  secured  her  for 
a  passenger,  to  haul  home  upon  his  sled, 
was  pretty  sure  to  run  a  gauntlet  of 
snow-balls  as  soon  as  he  had  left  his 
lovely  fare  at  her  father's  gate.  Indeed, 
I  have  good  reascm  to  believe  that  be- 
fore she  was  ten  years  of  age,  she  had 
received  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  her 
cousin,  John  Dashleigh — who  was  but 
three  years  older — and  that  she  had  re- 
turned a  favorable  reply,  accompanied 
with  several  kisses,  and  a  great  many  tears 
and  passionate  exclamations;  for  John 
was  to  start  the  next  morning,  with  his 
mother  and  grandfather,  in  the  very  tilted 
wagon  in  which  the  children  then  sat, 
for  the  Genesee  country,  four  hundred 
miles  away  into  the  woods,  among  the 
bears  and  savage  Indians. 

But  as  the  years  came  and  went, 
John's  image,  for  a  while  very  carefully 
cherished,  grew  funter  and  fainter  in 
her  memory,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
— she  never  could  tell  when  or  how^ 
it  began  to  be  considered  a  settled  thing 
that  when  she  grew  up  she  was  to  marry 
young  Joab  Sweeny,  for  whom  she  could 
not  help  feeling  a  hearty  dislike;  and,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  neighborhood,  it 
came  to  be  well  understood  that  Fixed 
Starr  and  Deacon  Joab  Sweeny's  wife,  his 
sister  Achsah,  had  negotiated  an  alliance 
between  Lucy  and  her  cousin,  young 
Joab.  To  contend  against  the  will  of 
^ther  of  these  resolute  personages  was 
a  thing  but  seldom  dreamed  of  in  Wal- 
bury.  To  hope  to  subvert  their  joint 
decree  was  of  course  quite  out  ox  the 
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qnestion.  B^eidefl,  when  Lnoy  made  her 
appearance  at  meeting  the  first  Sunday 
litter  her  retarn  home  from  the  Misses 
Primhers'  ffroat  school  at  Hartford,  she 
was  dressed  in  snoh  a  stylish  mode,  she 
carried  herself  so  haughtily,  and  above 
all  she  was  so  transcendently  lovely,  that 
the  yonng  swains  of  Widbnry,  though 
stmok  dumb  with  admiration,  instinc- 
tively felt  that  it  was  madness  to  aspire 
to  so  exalted  a  fortune  as  her  love  would 
confer.  To  be  sure,  the  more  enterpris- 
ing of  the  young  fellows,  her  former 
sohoool-mates,  had,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  smart  young  Yankees,  left  their 
native  village  in  quest  of  tbrtnnes  abroad. 

(To  be 


I  dare  say  that  if  either  Jaick  Boss  or 
Sam  Grosvenor  had  been  at  home  that 
Sunday  night,  he  would  have  ventured 
to  call  at  the  colonePs  for  the  purpose  of 
inviting  Lucy  to  go  to  the  singing  schooL 
Be  that  as  it  may,  young  Joab  Sweeny, 
as  he  made  ready  to  do  his  mother^s  bid- 
dingj  and  went  up  into  his  chamber  to 
repair  his  Sunday  toilet  before  setting 
out  to  call  on  his  fair  cousin,  confidently 
supposed  that  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  a 
rival.  Albeit  in  this  Joab  reckoned 
witliout  his  host,  as  the  saying  is,  as  will 
hereinafter  more  fully  and  at  large  a^ 
pear. 
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**  TtTE  have  an  invitation  to  a  party," 
»»  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  "on 
Friday  next,  and  I  think  a  party  is  a 
very  pleasant  thing  in  the  country. 
There  is  more  sociability,  more  hospital- 
ity, warmer  welcomes,  less  dress,  and 
less  style,  than  there  is  in  the  city." 
Here  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  handed  me  an 
engraved  card  of  rather  fonnidable  di- 
mensions, which  I  must  confess  looked 
anything  but  rural,  I  took  the  missive 
with  some  misgivings,  for  I  have  a  na- 
tural horror  of  parties.  "I  wonder," 
said  I,  in  the  most  playful  kind  of  bitter 
irony,  "  whether  we  will  meet  out  here 
that  young  lady  that  never  eings  herself, 
but  is  always  so  passionately  fond  of 
n^usic?"  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  she 
thought  not;  she  said  she  heard  she 
was  married. 

"  And  that  gentletnan,"  I  continued, 
**  who  was  a  stranger  to  me,  that  always 
wanted  to  be  presented  to  some  young 
lady  that  I  didn't  know  t" 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  she  believed 
he  had  gone  to  California. 

*^  And  that  lady  who  prized  confec- 
tionery above  good-breeding,  and  went 
home  with  her  pookets  well  stuffed  with 
mottoes,  in  defiance  of  the  eighth  com- 
mandment, and  the  laws  of  propriety  t" 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  she  knew  the 
lady  to  whom  I  alluded,  but  she  assured 
me  she  was  yet  in  New  York,  and  had 
not  been  seen  about  our  village. 


"Then,"  said  I,  "Mrs.  Sparrowgrass^ 
we  will  io  to  the  party.  Put  my  best 
shirt,  and  the  white  waistcoat  in  Mon- 
day's wash.  Never  mind  expense.  Gtet 
me  a  crumb  of  bread,  and  bring  me  my 
old  white  gloves.  I  am  going  to  be 
gay." 

"I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass, 
"that  a  party  in  town  is  nothing  but 
an  embarrassment"  "True,"  paid  J. 
"  Don't  you  remember,"  said  she,  "  what 
a  fuss  I  used  to  make  about  getting  my 
hair  fixed,^and  how  put  out!  was  that 
night  when  you  forgot  the  japonica?" 
"Certainly."  "And  then,  when  we 
were  all  dressed  and  ready,  how  we  used 
to  wait  for  fear  of  getting  there  too 
early,  and  after  we  did  reach  the  house, 
how  we  always  got  in  a  corner,  and 
made  happy  wall-fiowers  of  ourselves, 
and  some  old  friend."  "  Of  course  I  do.** 
"  Where  nobody  took  any  notice  of  us." 
"  Exactly,"  "  Then  what  difference  did 
it  make  how  I  was  dressed — whether  I 
wore  Honiton  lace  or  cotton  edging  f* 
"I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  "Mre.  Sparrow- 
grass, if  you  had  made  a  point  of  wear- 
ing cotton  lace,  you  would  not  have 
been  invited."  At  this  palpable  datibU 
entendre  I  felt  that  secret  satisfaction 
which  every  man  must  feel  when  he  has 
said  a  good  thing.  It  was  lost  upon 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass.  "  Here,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  we  expect  a  simple,  old-fesh- 
ioned  entertainment.     Then  I  chimed 
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in —  "No  gas-lights  to  make  your  eyes 
ache — no  patent-leather  to  make  your 
feet  ache — no  fashionable  follies  to  make 
your  heart  ache — and  no  overheated,  ill- 
ventilated  rooms,  boned-turkies,  game, 
ice-cream,  Charlotte  Russe,  pates,  oham- 
paigae,  and  chicken-salad,  to  make  your 
head  ache  next  morning."  *•  There  will 
be  oysters  and  ice-cream,"  said  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass,  dubiously.  "I  wish," 
said  I,  "  there  was  a  prospect  of  apples 
and  cider  instead.  The  moment  I  get 
inside  the  doors,  and  breathe  the  mingled 
odors  of  oysters  and  geraniums,  it  wiil 
carry  me  back  to  town,  and  for  one  even- 
ing, at  least,  I  sliall  forget  that  we  are 
living  in  the  country. 

^  I  Gould  be  content 

To  see  no  other  verdure  than  its  oirn ; 
To  feel  no  other  breeses  than  are  blown 
Thvough  its  tall  woods ;' 

but  we  must  succumb ;  we  will  go  like 
plain,  sensible  people,  won't  wef" 

"  If  you  were  me,  what  would  you 
wear  ?"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass. 

**  Something  very  plain,  my  dear." 

"  Then,"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  "  I 
have  nothing  very  plain,  suitable  for  a 
party,  and  to-morrow  I  must  go  to  town 
and  do  a  little  shopping." 

*^  I  am  afraid,"  said  I  (after  the  sec- 
ond day's  hard  shopping  in  town)  **  your 
dreas  is  going  to  be  too  plain,  my  dear. 
Every  hour  brings  a  fresh  boy,  with  a 
fresh  bundle,  and  a  fresh  bill,  to  my  of- 
fice." Mrs.  SpaiTowgrass  said, "  that  if  I 
thought  so,  perhaps  she  had  better  get 
something  expensive  when  she  went  to 
bay  the  trimming."  I  told  her  I  thought 
her  dress  would  do  Without  trimming. 
She  said,  ^^  it  would  be  ridiculous  with- 
out gimp  or  galloon;  but  perhaps  I 
would  prefer  velvet  ribbon,  on  account 
of  the  flounces?"  I  told  her  she  had 
better  get  the  velvet  ribbon,  and  omit 
the  gimp  and  galloon.  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass said,  "  very  well,"  and  the  next 
day  another  boy  brought  another  bundle, 
and  another  bill,  which  convinced  me 
that  extras  form  an  important  item  in 
rural  architecture.  Then  we  had  a 
dressmaker  for  several  days,  and  the 
stitching  went  on  by  sun-light  and  lamp- 
light, and  on  the  last  day  Mrs.  S.  diAc6- 
vers  that  she  had  nothing  for  her  head, 
and  the  new  bonnet  was  taken  to  pieces 
to  get  at  the  feathers  for  a  coiffure.  Tlien 
when  the  night  fell,  there  fell,  too,  a 
eoaking  rain;  and  I  had  forgotten  the 
carriage,  so  I  was  obliged  to  go  a  mile 
in  the  mud  to  order  one  from  the  village 
livery  stable.    Then  I  had  to  walk  back, 
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as  the  man  said  "  it  was  out ;"  but  he 
promised  to  send  it  for  us  right  straight 
off.  Then  I  had  to  get  dressed  over 
again.  Then  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  could 
not  find  her  best  handkerchief,  and  I 
dropped  five  spermaoetii  blotches  on  the 
new  silk  dress  looking  for  it.  Then  she 
found  the  handkerchief.  Then  our  girl 
said  that  the  new  dog  had  run  off  with 
one  of  my  boots.  Then  I  had  to  go  out 
in  the  mud  in  my  slippers  after  the  dog. 
Then  I  got  the  boot  and  put  it  on  so  as 
to  make  that  sure.  Then  we  waited  for 
the  carriage.  We  were  all  dressed  and 
ready,  but  no  carriage.  We  exercised 
all  the  patience  we  could  muster,  on 
account  of  the  carriage,  and  listened  at 
the  windows  to  see  if  we  could  hear  it. 
Two  months  have  elapsed,  and  it  hasn't 
come  yet.  Next  day  we  heard  that  the 
party  had  been  an  elegant  affair.  Tliac 
everybody  was  there,  so  that  we  con- 
cluded the  carriage  had  not  been  able  to 
oome  for  us  on  account  of  business. 

I  have  bought  me  another  dog.  I 
bought  him  on  account  of  fine,  long  ears, 
and  beautiful  silky  tail.  He  is  a  pup, 
and  much  caressed  by  the  young  ones. 
One  day  he  went  off  to  the  butcher's,  aRd 
came  back  with  no  more  tail  than  a  toad. 
The  whole  bunch  of  young  Sparrow- 
grasses  began  to  bawl  when  he  reached 
the  cottage,  on  account  of  his  tail.  I 
did  not  know  him  when  I  came  home, 
and  he  could  not  recognize  me — he  had 
lost  his  organ  of  recognition.  He  re- 
minded me  of  a  dog  I  once  heard  of,  that 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  where  they 
wanted  a  tail  merely,  and  had  taken  his, 
and  thrown  the  dog  away.  Of  course  I 
took  my  slick,  and  went  to  see  the 
butcher.  Butcher  said  "  he  supposed  I 
was  something  of  a  dog  fancier,  and 
would  like  to  see  my  dog  look  stylish.'* 
I  said  on  the  contrary,  that  I  had  bought 
him  on  account  of  his  handsome  silky 
tail,  and  that  I  would  give  ten  dollars  to 
have  it  replaced.  Then  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing it  replaced  seemed  so  ludicrous  that 
I  could  not  restrain  a  smile,  and  then  th^ 
butcher  caught  the  joke,  and  said  there 
was  no  way  to  do  it  except  with  fresh 
putty.  I  do  love  a  man  that  can  enjoy  a 
joke,  BO  I  took  a  fancy  to  that  butcher. 
When  I  got  home  and  saw  the  dog,  I 
thought  less  of  the  butcher,  but  put  a 
piece  of  black  court-plaster  on  the  dog, 
and  it  improved  his  appearance  at  once. 
So  I  forgave  the  batcher,  and  went  to 
bed  at  peace  with  all  mankind. 

I  love  to  lie  a-bed  in  these  autumnal 
mornings,  and  see  the  early  sunlight  on 
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these  grim  old  palisades.  A  vast  stretch 
of  rook,  gaunt  and  grey,  is  not  a  cheerful 
view  from  the  south  window.  Shut 
your  eyes  for  a  few  minutes,  and  now 
look.  Tliat  faint  red  cornice,  reaching 
rough-cast  along  the  rugged  tops,  ten 
miles  or  more,  from  Oloster  to  Tillietud- 
lem,  is  not  nnpicturesque.'  And  although 
we  have  not  the  odor  of  spring  lilacs 
and  summer  roses,  hreathing  tiirough  the 
windows,  yet  there  is  something  not 
loss  delightful  to  the  f-ense  in  this  clear 
frosty  atmosphere.  Below,  the  many- 
oolored  woods  that  bourgeon  on  the 
sides  seem  to  retain  the  verdure  of  early 
spring  in  those  cool  depths  of  shadow. 
As  the  sunlight  broadens  on  the  crags, 
the  illusion  disappears,  and  we  behold 
once  more  the  brilliant  vagaries  of  ve- 
getation, the  hectic  hints  of  yesterday. 
I  wish  Kensett  could  see  that  pure  blue 
sky  and  yonder  melancholy  sloop  on  the 
river,  working  her  passage  down  with 
bricks  from  Uaverstraw,  and  a  sail  like 
an  expanded  rose  leaf.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  watch  the  river  craft  in  these 
autumnal  mornings.  Sometimes  we  see  a 
white  breast  covey  coming  up  in  the  dis- 
tance— ^from  shore  to  shore  a  spread  of 
dimity.  Ilere  and  there  are  troops  of 
shining  ones  with  warm  illuminated 
wings,  and  others  creeping  along  in  sha- 
dow with  spectral  pinions,  like  evil  spi- 
rits. Yonder  schooner  is  not  an  unfair 
image  of  humanity ;  beating  up  against 
adverse  winds  with  one  black  and  one 
white  sail.  That  dogged  old  oraft,  just 
einerging^  from  obscurity  into  sunlight, 
is  but  a  type  of  some  curmudgeon/  pass- 
ing from  poverty  to  affluence,  and  Uiere 
is  another,  evidently  on  the  wrong  track, 
itretching  away  from  the  light  of  pros- 
perity into  the  gloom  of  misfortune.  I 
do  not  love  the  country  less  because  of 
her  teachings  by  these  siniple  symbols. 
There  are  many  things  to  be  learned  from 
watching  the  old  wood-sloops  on  tiie 
river. 

Our  neighbor  has  been  making  an  im- 
provement in  his  house.  He  has  had  a 
drain  made  in  the  kitchen,  with  a  long 
earthen  pipe  ending  in  a  cess-pool  at  the 
end  of  his  garden.  The  object  of  it  is  to 
carry  off  the  superfluous  water  from  the 
hou-ie.  It  was  a  great  convenience,  he 
said,  "on  wash  days."  One  objection 
miglit  be  urged,  and  that  was  after  every 
heavy  rain  he  found  a  gully  in  his  gar- 
den path,  and  several  cart-loads  of  gravel 
in  his  cess-pool.  Besides,  the  pipe  was 
of  an  equhl  width,  and  one  obs traction 
led  to  another ;  sometimes  it  was  a  sil- 
ver spoon  and  a  child's  frook;  some- 


times it  was  a  scrubbing-brush,  a  piece 
of  soap,  and  a  handkerchief.  I  said  that 
if  he  had  made  a  square  wooden  trough, 
gradually  widening^from  end  to  end,  it 
would  have  cleared  itself,  and  then  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  me 
to  have  such  a  one  myself.  Then  I  had 
a  cess-pool  built  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wall,  under  the  bank,  which  is  abont  one 
Imndred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  kitchen, 
and  told  my  carpenter  to  make  a  trough 
of  that  length.  Oarpenter  asked  me 
"how  big  I  wanted  it?"  I  told  him 
abont  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
end  nearest  to  the  house,  and  then  gra- 
dually widening  all  the  way  for  the 
whole  length.  As  I  said  this,  my  carpen- 
ter smiled,  and  said  he  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing.  I  told  him  no,  that  the 
idea  was  an  original  one  of  my  own. 
He  asked  me  how  much  I  would  like  tu 
have  it  widened.  I  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  said,  "abont  hdf  an  inch  to  a 
foot."  He  said  very  well,  and  the  nest 
week  he  came  with  two  horses  and  an 
edifice  in  his  cart  that  looked  like  a  trnn- 
cated  shot  tower.  I  asked  him  what 
that  wast  He  said  it  was  the  big  end 
of  my  pipe.  When  he  laid  it  on  the 
ground  on  its  side  I  walked  tiirough  it, 
and  oonld  not  touch  the  upper  side  with 
my  hand.  Then  I  asked  the  carpenter 
what  he  meant  by  it,  and  he  said  it  was 
made  according  to  directions.  I  said 
not  at  all,  that  I  told  him  to  increase  the 
diameter  at  the  rate  of  ^lalf  an  inch  to 
the  foot,  and  he  had  made  it  abont  a 
foot  to  the  foot,  as  near  as  I  conld  Judge. 
"  Sparrowgrass,"  said  he,  a  little  nettled, 
"jest  take  your  pencil  and  put  down 
eight  inches."  "  Well,  that's  the  diameter 
of  the  small  end,  I  believe  ?"  I  told  the 
oarpenter  he  was  right  so  far.  Now  for 
every  foot  there  is  an  increase  of 
half  an  inch  in  the  width ;  that's  aocord- 
ing  to  directions,  too,  aint  it?"  Yes. 
"  Well,  then,  put  down  one  hundred  and 
fifty  half  inches,  how  much  does  that 
make,  altogether,  in  feet?"  Six  feet 
eleven  inches.  "Now,"  said  he,  "jest 
you  take  my  rule,  and  measure  the  big 
end  of  that  ere  pipe."  "Carpenter,^ 
said  I,  "  I  see  it  all,  but  the  next  time  I 
build  an  aqueduct  I  will  be  a  little  more 
careful  in  the  figures."  "  Sparrowgrass," 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  pipe,  "  did  not 
you  tell  me  that  that  was  an  original 
idea  of  your  own  ?"  I  answered  that  I 
believed  I  did  make  a  remark  of  that 
kind.  "  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  sort  of 
muffled  laugh,  "  that  is  the  first  time 
that  I  did  see  an  original  idea  come  oat 
at  the  big  end." 
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HANS,  Hans  I  come  here,  my  poy— I 
saysh  mynheer,  knows  you  vot  for 
I  calls  my  poy  Mans  /" 

*^  No,  indeed  sir,  I  cannot  think  of 
any  peculiar  fitness  in  it." 

"  Well,  mynheer,  it  ish  because  that 
ish  his  name.^^ 

Here  ended  the  question  with  our 
Himple-minded  Dutchman,  here  it  ends 
with  most  men,  who  never  ask  why 
nam€$  should  be  suffered  to  lord  it  over 
things.  But  philosophy,  which  is  al- 
ways permitted  to  step  in  when  utility 
steps  out,  has  a  longer  inquisition  in  the 
case.  To  Hans  it  were  enough  to  know 
that  the  rough  aspirate-nasal-hiss,  is  his 
name^  and  he  would  hardly  be  so  wictf 
SA  to  let  sour-krout  wait  for  him  to  set- 
Ue  the  wherefore  of  his  having  any 
name,  or  that  name  in  which  he  was 
summoned  to  dinner.  But  philosophy 
never  dines,  and  to  her  it  imports  much 
why  hsL  was  so  called;  and  she  might 
from  BO  short  a  text,  preach  an  endless 
dissertation  on  philology,  anatomy,  the 
progress  of  civilization,  and  the  arts,  and 
the  great  science  of  nomenclature.  But 
if  she  has  her  head,  nobody  else  could 
ever  dine ;  'so  nstead  of  our  going  into 
the  wilderness  of  wisdom  opened  up  by  his 
name,  Hans  may  go  to  his  father  the 

D Dutchman,  and  we  will  go  to  the 

limited  consideration  of  proper  names. 

To  commence  methodically,  though 
*8omeways  from  the  beginning:  names 
are  of  two  kinds,  proper  and  common ; 
yet  nothing  is  now  more  common  than 
proper  names  are ;  and,  indeed,  nothing 
more  proper  than  common  names.  A 
man^s  ovm  name  is  his  proper  name,  in 
spite  of  unfitness  and  incongruity.  To 
Appropriate  the  name  of  another,  as 
at  the  bottom  of  a  note  of  hand,  is,  how- 
ever, not  proper,  though,  alas  I  too  com- 
mon. He  is  a  forger  who  does  that, 
whatever  his  trade  may  be.  *  Yet  a  hun- 
dred Smiths  "black"  or  "white,"  might 
write  John  to  their  notes  without  impu- 
tation of  guilt,  John  Smith  being  a  com- 
mon noun,  and  «^nonymous  with  ano- 
nymous, if  that  is  not  a  bull. 

In  the  "  brave  days  of  old,"  all  men 
were  anonymous,  not,  indeed,  Jolin 
Smiths,  but  really  unchristened  Pagans. 
It  was  no  unmeaning  phrase  that  of 
** fighting  to  win  themselves  a  name," 
for  they  verily  had  none;  which  had 
this  advantage  that  no  envious  slanderer 
oonld  rob  them  of  one,  "good"  or  iU. 


This  was  before  academies  for  writing 
were  opened,  or  a  Cadmus  had  t^en 
out  letters  patent  for  his  invention  of 
letters.  Billets,  it  is  true,  had  been  sent 
before,  but  they  were  billets  of  wood, 
addressed  rather  to  the  head  than 
the  underatanding.  Gain  is  supposed 
to  be  the  originator  of  this  kind  of 
epistlatory  correspondence.  Forging  was, 
of  course,  impossible.  By  a  singu- 
lar coincidence,  this  was  first  heard  of— 
the  days  of  Tubal  Gain,  whose  impu- 
dence in  that  respect  caused  a^particular 
mention  of  his  "brass;"  and  the  sad 
consequence  is  not  omitted,  that  he  was 
"  first  who  walked  in  irons  " — very  sug- 
gestive of  the  fate  of  forgers  to  this  day 
— ^thus  early,  in  its  history,  humanity  is 
seen  limping  with  its  two  Gains  I 

You  may  suppose  that  Adam,  or  tiie 
first  man,  bore  a  proper  name,  thoagh  a 
little  stained — with  apple-juice.  Bat 
this  is  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  time.  It  has  become  so 
well  known  as  to  be  a  proverbial  phrase 
that  every  human,  at  his  debut  in  this 
world  is  a  "  little  red  baby ;"  it  is  a  birlJi 
mark  from  his  father  Adani,  who  was 
made  of  red  day  from  the  disintegrated 
red  sand-stone  with  which  the  earth  was 
underpinned.  For  this  reason  he  was 
called  Adam,  that  is  Redey^  just  as 
naughty  boys  say  darkey,  to  people  of  a 
deeper  shade.  This  was  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish him  in  that  early  age,  when 
the  family  was  small,  and  Fame's  genea- 
logical banian  had  not  grown  to  a  per- 
fect swamp  of  oblivion,  with  its  myriad 
branches  turned  trunks. 

We  are  told  that  he  ge^ve  names  to  the 
animals,  but  properly  speaking  they  were 
not  proper  names ;  merely  for  distine- 
tion  he  called  his  favorite  cows  "  bug- 
horn,"  "brindle,"  and  "line-back;"  and 
on  that  long  first  day,  before  Eve  came, 
it  is  not  strange  that  he  called  one  graoe- 
ful  creature  his  "  deer,"  and  another  his 
"  duck."  The  thing  was  highly  proper, 
but  the!  names  were  not ;  and  we  repeat 
you  cannot  be  too  cautious  about  con- 
founding namee  with  things.  When 
people  began  to  multiply — which  DaboU 
says  is  "  a  more  rapid  way  of  doing  ad- 
dition " — it  is  obvious  they  must  have  a 
more  convenient,  not  to  say  more  polite, 
way  of  distinguishing  people  iu  the  se- 
cond person,  than  to  run  tugi^ing  at 
their  coat-tails,  and  saying  "you  I  youl" 
or  the  not  less  indolioate  fashion    of 
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pointiDg  to  those  in  the  third  person; 
or  in  their  absence,  of  going  through  the 
laborious  circumlocution  of  a  circum- 
stantial description.  Hence,  at  a  very 
early  period  men,  men  began  to  lay  hold 
,  of  any  remarkable  feature,  even  if  it 
were  the  very  nose  of  a  man,  and  with 
equal  facility  if  it  chanced  to  be  enor- 
mously large,  or  astonishingly  small,  a 
hatchet,  or  a/ turn-up ;  thereby  to  hang 
u  name,  which  should  be  his  biography, 
portrait,  caricature,  or  genealogy,  con- 
densed to  the  very  marrow  and  gristle. 

On  a  bald  pate  where  a  fly  would  trip 
up,  they  would  stick  a  cognomen ;  and 
caIL  the  hardiest  hero  names,  to  his  very 
face.  So  Nimrod — ^which  you  must  not 
suppose  to  be  a  corrtiption  of  ram-rod — 
caught  his  name  by  being  a  great  hun- 
ter; and  all  the  OsBphuses,  Stones,  Pe- 
dros,  Pierres,  Paythers,  and  Peters,  are 
de-rir^  from  some  hard-headed,  hard- 
hearted old  Arab,  who  had  ^*  piled  up 
the  rocks"  in  the  Stony  Desert.  Oharle- 
mange  was  a  great  Carle;  Front-de- 
Bceufan  obstinate  bull-head;  and  Charles- 
le-Obaune,  who  in  spite  of  consecrating 
hereditary  rights,  oonld  leave  no  haire 
to  his  name^  was  bnt  a  hald-headed 
Charley. 

Among  men's  fltoes,  as  among  their 
opinions,  were  all  varieties  of  shades, 
and  White,  Black,  Brown,  Grey,  Dunn, 
and  Oreen — ''  to  that  complexion  had  it 
oome  at  last," — were  all  fastened  on  the 
posterity  of  their  first  possessors,  as  in- 
delibly as  if  tiiey  had  all  sat  down  on  so 
many  different  paint-pots.  Yet  heredi- 
tary nomenclature  is  comparatively  mo- 
dern. When  men  had  nothing  else  to 
give  their  children,  they  were  too  gene- 
rous to  give  them  the  paternal  name;  it 
was  enough  then,  if  the  parent  bequeath- 
ed his  vices  to  his  son,  without  the  legacy 
of  the  bad  name  they  earned.  And  the 
sons,  to  do  them  justice,  generally  did 
ample  credit  to  the  implied  faith  in  their 
ability  to  earn  their  own  reputation  in 
that  direction.  When  all  the  natural 
peculiarities  were  exhausted  to  name 
men  by,  and  "  still  they  came," — the  ac- 
eidents,  the  incidents,  their  exploits,  and 
their  blunders,  ^^the  lay  of  the  land,  and 
the  looks  of  the  people,"  were  all  pressed 
into  the  service;  and  Billy  Bowlegs 
bowed  and  scraped  to  Mr.  Packpenny, 
and  Mr.  Stack-pole  leant  his  assistance 
to  his  neighbor  Cobhouso,  and  Mr.  Cra- 
ven bequeathed  his  name  to  a  race  of 
heroes,  and  his  nature  to  some  great 
uncle  of  Col.  Bragg ;  while  Hill  stooped 
kindly  to  Le  Vttll6,  andUndorhill  looked 


up  respectfully  to  Monttugn;  Waters  ran 
into  Lakes;  and  La  Fontaine  had  a 
draught  for  Lion,  Lamb,  Fox,  Wolf,  and 
half  of  Barnum-Noah's  Menagerie. 

When  arts  advanced,  and  the  common 
people  became  too  numerous  for  particu- 
lar names,  they  took  names  in  classes 
from  their  several  trades — so  they  were 
called  according  to  their  calliug.  Par- 
sons and  Priests  met  with  Churches 
and  Parishes,  and  Dyers  bound  to  Cof- 
fins, while  Graves  yawned  before  both ; 
Brewer  sent  out  Beers,  and  Fisher 
brought  in  Eels ;  and,  in  short,  ereiy- 
body  had  the  rvafne  of  doing  something 
in  the  way  of  his  trade. 

How  came  there  so  many  John 
Smiths?  The  philosopher  who  under- 
takes to  account  for  human  names,  and 
overlooks  t^at  great  question,  is  bot 
poorly  qualified  to  grapple  with  his  sub- 
ject. So  large  and  diversified  a  portion 
of  the  human  family,  comprising  as  it 
does  every  degree  of  exeellenoe  in  cha- 
racter from  sainthood  to  zero,  and  from 
devil-hood  up  to  zero,  claims  particolar 
notice  in  the  philosophy  of  proper  names, 
and  this  is  the  place  to  bestow  it  Why 
are  there  so  many  John  Smiths  f  We 
undertake  to  answer  the  momentoos 
query. 

Beating,  as  well  as  beating  down,  is  t 
process  in  most  trades.  He  that  smote 
with  the  hammer,  whether  a  carpent^  or 
metal-worker,  was  called  a  smith,  one 
who  smiteth, — drop  the  e  and  you  have 
the  name  with  entire  ease.  Hence,  the 
family  name  of  a  race  that  includes  mar% ' 
members  than  kindred,  more  namesakes 
of  the  "Meek  Disciple"  John— than 
imitatoi-8  of  his  meekness;  not  to  say 
that  the  smiters  are  more  pugnacious 
than  other  families,  bnt  only  mors  of 
them. 

An  ancient  king  of  Poland,  onoe  vio- 
torious  over  an  army  oi  nnbelierers,  had 
them  all  christened ;  the  superior  officers 
first,  and  singly,  then  the  subordinates, 
according  to  rank  in  classes^  then  the 
soldiery,  in  solid  regiments.  The  priest 
waving  horn  a  cedar  bough  a  shower  of 
holy  water  along  the  ranks,  shouted  as 
the  case  may  be — "  Tenth  Regiment  of 
the  Twelfth  Battalion  of  JJght  InliuitrT 
— ^I  baptize  you  Peter,  in  the  Uame,  Ac.," 
the  next  "John,"  the  thud  "Andrew," 
and  so  on,  through  ail  the  Apostles,  Holy 
Fathers,  Unholy  Father-Confessors,  Mar- 
tyrs and  Marvel-mongers ;  till  the  whol^ 
army  of  the  faithful  had  lent  their 
names,  to  grace  the  army  of  the  aliens, 
down  to  the  baggage-boys  and  oamp- 
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flcnUions.*  The  regiment  of  artisans,  all 
emiters  before  tbey  were  fighters, 
chanced  to  be  christened  for  the  Apoca- 
Ijptic  Seer,  and  were  soon  dispersed  by 
the  general  order,  "  To  the  Eleventh  Be- 
giment.  Twelfth  Battalion  of  the  Royal 
Infantry,  John  Smith,  yon  are  hereby 
disbanded,  and  ordered  to  repair  to  your 
aeveral  homes  without  delay."  This,  in 
addition  to  all  natural  and  ordinary  me- 
thods of  increase,  will  account  for  the 
mnltiplioity  of  Johns  in  the  great  family 
of  smiters. 

All  names  were  significant  in  the  prim- 
itive times,  though  doabtless  many  who 
'bore  them  were  insignificant,  as  indeed 
the  names  tliemselves  often  signified. 
But  now,  alas  1  what  signifies  a  name  ? 
A  rose  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  ex- 
erting the  same  titillatory  power  to  pro- 
dace  sensations  of  pleasure  under  any 
other  cognomen ;  as  Shakespeare  has  er- 
roneously, but  beautifully  observed. 

Men  of  old  did  not  so  belie  the  signifi- 
oanoe  of  tiieir  names  as  they  now  do — 
far  being  out  to  fit,  the  garment  of  fame 
did  fit,  sometimes  like  the  shirt  of  l^essus 
on  the  back  of  Hercules.  But  handed 
down  to  posterity,  they  sit  oddly  on  the 
dwarfed  or  exaggerated  figures  of  the 
present.  Black  is  perhaps  a  white-liver- 
ed milk-sop ;  and  White  could  play  the 
Moor  without  cork ;  Graven  fights  like  a 
Trojan ;  Little  stalks  by,  six  feet  seven  in 
hia  boots ;  Strong  might  creep  with  his 
puny  body  through  the  sword-hilt  of  his 
ancestor ;  Swift  mopes  behind  the  snails*; 
and  Good  raises  ^^  the  antiquated  Henry" 
with  his  rogueries.  Such  contradictions 
and  anomalies  result  from  the  use  of  old 
fossils  to  build  new  houses.  Let  us  re- 
member, however,  that  there  are  more 
people  now  than  formerly,  and  when  all 
the  gravestones  of  antiquity  will  not  fur- 
nish labels  enough  for  the  demand,  there 
is  small  chance  for  selection  and  adapta- 
tion,, 

Among  landholders,  the  stock  of  the 
family  tree  derived  its  name  from  the  soil, 
and  with  its  name  took  nearly  every 
thing  else  from  the  soil,  till  the  serfs  had 
little  left  but  the  name.  Those  feudal 
family  trees  were  "gallows"  trees,  to 
use  a  modernism ;  and  the  numerous  de- 
pendents from  their  many  branches,  had 
the  name  of  being  supported  by  the 
same.  With  them  was  the  name,  but 
with  the  lordly  tree  the  game;  which 
game  some  tree  in  fact  supported  them, 
as  the  fiy-catchers  supports  the  fiy  it 


feeds  on.  In  addition  to  a  small  fraction 
of  their  own  earnings,  and  the  privilege 
of  fighting  the  battles  of  their  lords,  the 
retainer  was  allowed  to  take  the  good 
name  of  the  nobles,  to  the  vast  gratifica- 
tion of  the  pride  and  vanity  of  those  far- 
sighted  gentlemen  who  had  not  antici- 
pated the  inevitable  democracy  of  nature, 
which  soon  confounded  masters  and  ser* 
vant  in  indistioguishable  confusion. 

An  aristocratic  name  of  any  authentic 
antiquity  argues  this  assuredly  to  its 
bolder,  he  is  either  descended  from  My 
Lord  Foodie  or  his  man  Jack,  and  lucky 
he,  if  the  latter,  say  we.  Surrounded  by 
their  retainers,  those  great  lords  built 
villages  for  them,  and  as  a  memorial  leg- 
acy to  their  country,  enriched  by  their 
exemplary  household,  the  common  lan- 
guage with  two  invaluable  words,  Knave 
and  Villain,  which  was,  in  another  sort, 
giving  their  names  to  their  retainers. 

Heraldic  devices  became  a  fruitful 
source  of  proper  names;  so  that  the 
crusades  if  they  did  little  towards  Christ- 
ianizing the  Paynim,  did  much  in  christ- 
ening the  believers.  The  man  whose 
father  had  killed  a  peculiarly  tough  hog 
in  the  woods,  was  privileged  to  deck  his 
epaulets  with  a  memento  of  the  spoils— 
in  short,  to  wear  a  hog's  head  on  hia 
shoulders ;  which  honor  often  descended 
where  there  was  an  astonishing  natural 
fitness.  He  could  also  put  a^  pig's  face 
in  his  bandanna,  and  set  it  up  for  a  sign 
on  his  spear-pole ;  and  ever  after  sporD 
his  bristling  honors  in  the  name  of  Wild- 
boar,  which  time  has  greatly  tamed  down, 
and  domesticated  into  Wilbour.  Thus 
boar  glorifieth  bore,  and  the  bright  wine 
of  fame  is  put  up  like  any  vulgar  liquor, 
by  the  hogshead. 

Gratitude  and  a  certain  remorseless 
admiration  have  been  cruel  disseminaters 
of  proper  names.  To  perpetuate  their 
respect  or*love,  men  give  their  children 
the  names  of  great  or  good  men,  so 
handing  them  down^  too  literally,  to  pos- 
terity. Geo.  Washington  Snubbs,  Sen- 
aca  Miggs,  and  Solomon  Muddle,  are 
humble  but  genuine  witnesses  to  the  im- 
mortality of  genius.  There  is  some  dis- 
count in  this  kind  of  glory ;.  it  renders  a 
white  name  liable  to  dirty  handliug,  and 
has  reduced  OsBsar  and  Pompey  to  their 
least  common  denominator,  as  dogs  and 
donkeys.  Then,  if  the  unlucky  bearer 
of  a  great  name  proves  himself  a  genius, 
poor  bewildered  Fame,  with  her  trum- 
pet cracked  on  some  fortieth  "Second 
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Byron,"  and  five  and  fortieth  "  Father  of 
kis  Oonntry,"  which,  hy  the  way,  doesn't 
speak  well  for  said  country's  mother — 
must  blow  her  immortal  jaws  into  cramps 
trying  to  distinguish  between  the  fall 
sonorous  blast  of  ^  William  Shakes- 
peare I"  and  the  new  worthy  Wra.  Tibbs 
Shakespeare  I  William  Tibbs  were  safer 
on  his  own  legs. 

Before  family  names  became  heredita- 
ry, it  was  a  very  common  device  among 
Sfl  nations  to  prefix  or  affix  syllables  to 
the  father's  name,  and  give  it  to  the  son, 
the  addition  nsually  signifying  of  ov  from 
or  son.  Thus  &r-Jonah  was  the  son  of 
Jonah ;  Jackson,  the  son  of  a  Jack,  and 
Jillson,  the  son  of  Jill,  of  that  firm. 
Whether  Oinne&ar,  that  alias  for  the 
thief-god.  Mercury,  is  the  son  of  sin^  we 
leave  to  the  commentators.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  genitive  >  proves  that  Adams 
is  a  descendant  of  Adam — ^a  fact  im- 
portant to  those  who  would  claim  an 
ancient,  well-authenticated  genealogy. 
Mctc  has  the  same  significance,  and 
stands  as  a  monument  in  the  namtf  of 
the  great  road-maker.  Macadam,  to  show 
his  derivation  from  the  same  distin- 
guished progenitor.  When  remarkable 
men  are  related,  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
it;  hence  the  utility  of  our  researches. 

The  Welch  multiply  appellations  by 
aps^  as  Richard-ap-Bichard,  which,  by 
rapid  envnciation,  becomes  Bichard 
Pritchard,  the  son  of  Richard.  In  this 
way  a  Welchman  may  carry  a  complete 
genealogical  list  of  his  ancestors  from 

Adam-ap-Oain-ap the  Lord  knows 

who,  down  to  the  last  prince  of  wails 
and  wants  that  'appened  to  precede 
him.  If  Mr.  Hazzard  were  a  Welchman, 
his  son  might  be  called  'ap-Hazzard, 
without  intimating  anything  fortuitous 
in  his  origin. 

The  Irish,  to  represent  the  "  sou  of," 
say  O' — not  indeed  as  an  exclamation  of 
surprise — for  in  that  prolific  Island  the 
birth  of  a  son  is  no  such  a  rarity  as  to 


excite  wonder.  It  is  only  a  contraotion 
of  of  a  word  sufficiently  short,  one 
would  think,  but  put  in  such  frequent 
requisition  it  has  to  throw  off  its  mm- 
bering  consonant,  that  it  may  keep  up 
with  the  march  of  population. 

The  Dutch  carry  along  their  fanuly 
honors  in  a  Van^  which  term  serves  not 
only  for  Wags,  but  Wagons,  and  Wago- 
ners. 

The  Bussians,  in  handing  down  per- 
sonal honors  as  an  A^r-(and-hide-)Ioom, 
to  their  families,  give  their  sons  the  itck^ 
which  foreigners  so  sneeze  at  to  this 
day.  Jaroslaf  s  son  Vsevolod,  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  custom,  by  calling 
himself  Jaroslavitc^  thinking  anything 
better  than  his  own  name,  which  a  man 
cannot  begin  to  pronounce  without  stick- 
ing up  his  nose  at  it.  To  their  grand- 
sons, in  the  same  euphonious  tongue, 
they  said  off;  thus  Kutmynoseoff  is  a 
grandson  of  Kut-my-noso. 

The  Orientals,  with  no  intention  to 
nickname,  call  their  boys  Ben,  which 
makes  it  appear  that  Benhadad  must 
have  been  the  son  of  '^-Dad,  to  say  the 
least.  As  Fame  in  the  East  blows  her 
trumpet  both  ways — that  is,  from  son  to 
father,  as  well  as  from  father  to  son — 
they  have  to  prefix  Ahou  to  signify  the 
father  of— ;  so  that  '^  Abou-Ben- Ad- 
hem,"  whose  tribe  has  been  respectfully 
requested  to  ^'  increase,"  must  have  been 
tlie  father  of  the  son  of  Adam,  making 
him  no  other  than  that  illostrons  per- 
sonage himself,  whose  ^^  name  led  all  the 
rest."  There  needed  no  especial  prompt- 
ing to  his  tribe,  from  Leigh  Hunt,  since 
it  was  to  him  that  the  first  command  to 
"  increase,"  was  given,  and  which  has 
been  obeyed  with  a  cheerful  alacrity  that 
seems  to  be  almost  too  good  a  beginning 
to  hold  out,  and  prepares  us  to  expect  a 
falling  off  on  the  latter  commandments. 
And  here,  having  described  a  circle  and 
come  back  to  the  beginning,  we  propoae 
to  rest. 
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Amebic  AN. ^Lorenzo  Sabine,  Esq., 
known  already  as  the  author  of  a  valuable 
History  of  the  American  Loyalists^  now 
gives  us  an  acceptable  and  curious  book  of 
^otts  on  Duels  and  Duelling,  The  volume 
comprises  a  historical  essay  on  duelling,  and 
notices  of  the  principal  duels  of  the  world, 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  names 
of  the  parties,  with  an  appendix  of  valua- 
ble and  amusing  miscellany  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  the  result  of  much  reading 
and  care,  and  is,  as  a  mass  of  curious  and 
detailed  information,  both  highly  interest- 
ing to  the  general  reader,  and  a  convenient 
book  of  reference  for  libraries  and  students. 
The  duels  treated  at  most  length  are  four 
American  duels;  namely,  those  between 
Hamilton  and  Burr,  Barron  and  Decatur, 
Clay  and  Randolph,  and  G^paves  and  Gilley  ; 
the  narratives  of  which  arc  given  in 
full,  and  accompanied  with  the  correspond- 
ence. Mr.  Sabine*8  style  is  somewhat  homely, 
bat  usually  direct  and  clear,  without  any 
ambitious  ornament ;  and  the  general  drift 
of  his  thoughts  and  reflections  very  just. 
But  there  are  two  errors,  which  sadly  mar 
the  usefulness,  and  lower  the  dignity  of  the 
work.  One  is  the  direct  and  repeated  re- 
commendation to  such  Americans  as  may 
be  reproached  by  Englishmen  on  account 
of  the  personal  quarrels  and  fights  among 
our  public  men,  to  twit  the  Britons  back 
again  with  the  same  discords,  among  their 
members  of  Parliament.  This  is  altogether 
a  small  business — ^too  much  like  the  little 
boys'  "  You're  another !"  Railing  for  rail- 
ing Is  no  better  than  theft  for  theft,  or  mur^ 
der  for  murder,  or  than  that  murder  for 
provocation,  which  constitutes  the  very  cus- 
tom of  duelling,  which  Mr.  Sabine's  book 
discusses  and  reprehends.  There  are  many 
answers  to  such  foreign  sophistication,  bet- 
ter than  counter-sophistication.  The  other 
error  is  based  upon  a  surprising  misconcep- 
tion of  the  relative  significance  and  value 
of  Custom  and  Right  Mr.  Sabine  says  in 
hia  preface — 

"There  are  many  in  New  England  who 
will  object,  because  terms  of  unconditional, 
indiscriminate  condemnation  of  the  duellist 
have  been  withheld.  With  all  respect,  be 
it  so.  Yet,  let  it  be  said  in  reply,  that  the 
sympathy  manifested  in  these  pages  is  in  no 
case  for  the  crime,  but  always  for  the  un- 


happy social  position  of  the  duellist  Host 
persons  .  .  .  will  assent  to  .  .  . 
the  duellist's  plea  ;  namely,  that  if  wrongs 
ed  or  insulted,  he  is  required  to  choose  b^ 
tween  a  violation  of  human  and  divine 
laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  loss  of  his 
place  in  society  on  the  other  ;  and  that  of 
consequence,  and  do  what  he  may,  he  falls 
a  helpless  sacrifice." 

Again,  in  mentioning  the  crazy  challenge 
of  Paul  of  Russia,  to  several  European 
kings,  to  fight  a  duel  at  St  Petersburg, 
with  Pitt,  Talleyrand,  and  Bernstoflf,  as  se- 
conds, and  so  settle  the  questions  pending 
between  them,  Mr.  Sabine  says,  a  little  con- 
fusedly, that  this  notion,  "  though  conceived 
by  a  madman,  deserves  serious  thought ; 
for  there  is  something  grand,  even  just,  in 
the  idea  of  demanding  kings  and  cabineta 
to  meet  in  person,  and  in  the  field,  tha 
questions  which  can  be,  and  ought  to  be/ 
adjusted  in  council  and  by  diplomacy." 
Again  :  *'  It  is  not  the  individual  man  whom 
we  should  assail,  but  the  Pcbuo  Opiniok 
which  with  its  imperative  voice,  demands 
him  to  hold  his  weapon  at  the  breast  of  his 
fellow."  The  points  which  we  make  against 
what  we  think  the  fallacious  statements  of 
Mr.  Sabine,  are  two.  1.  Society  and  stand- 
ing lost  by  refusing  the  duel,  are  not  worth 
keeping — are  better  lost.  Without  suggest- 
ing the  comparison  of  the  "  society  "  of  a 
clear  conscience,  and  the  '^  standing  "  justU 
fied  before  God,  we  may  well  assert  that 
merely  amongst  men,  the  beat  society,  and 
the  best  standing,  will  not  be  risked,  but 
rather  secured,  by  him  who  is  just  enough 
to  refuse  the  duel.  2.  No  man  may  allege 
expediency  as  a  justification  or  palliation 
for  violating  Right.  It  is  a  new  evangel, 
indeed,  that  proclaims  pity  and  sympathy 
for  the  coward  who  violates  human  and  di- 
vine law  in  sneaking  away  Arom  the  sneers 
of  fools.  It  is  high  time  that  the  cursed 
and  savage  demand  of  so  barbarian  a  pnb- 
lic  opinion  as  that,  if  it  does  in  truth  ty- 
rannize over  Aree  Americans — which  we  do 
not  believe — ^were  hunted  mercilessly  down 
and  slain.  And  every  recreant,  in  high 
place  or  low,  who  is  so  false  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  of  our  nation,  of  freedom,  of  jus- 
tice, of  Christianity,  as  to  bow  before  such 
a  Moloch,  in  sending,  or  accepting  a  chal- 
lenge, deserves  precisely  the  sympathy  and 
the  pity  which  are  accorded  to  Peter,  when 
public  opinion,  even  in  the  sneering  faces 
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of  seiTantriiiaids  and  private  soldiers,  im- 
pelled faim  to  deny  his  master ;  which  are 
accorded  to  those  early  Christians  who  were 
(geared  by  the  sight  of  the  lions  into  offering 
Incense  to  Jupiter ;  which  are  accorded  to 
natures  too  weak  to  dare  wicked  jeers  and 
the  hisses  and  venom  of  the  votaries  of  a 
fashion,  not  only  sillj  and  scandalous,  bat 
barbarian  and  devilish.  We  very  deeply  re- 
gret that  a  book  of  such  ability  and  interest 
should,  even  partly  extenuate  or  excuse  any 
rariety  of  the  crime  of  murder.  Yet  we  feel 
certain  that  the  reaction  against  each  a 
doctrine  will  counteract  its  evils ;  and  that 
few,  if  any  readers,  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Sabine  in  the  points  where  we  have  differed 
with  him. 

— PocwM  by  AucB  Cabt.  This  volume 
contains  about  a  hundred  and  forty  short 
poems,  and  one  rather  longer.  Of  the 
whole  number,  nearly  seventy  culminate  in 
a  death,  or  in  the  expression  of  a  desire  to 
die,  usually  on  account  of  the  unfaithful- 
Bess  of  a  lover.  And  almost  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book  is  melancholy  in  sen- 
timent. This  prevalence  of  the  minor  key, 
brings  it  about  that  the  authoress  seems  to 
have  published  an  In  Memoriam  for  every 
ttiend  she  had  in  the  world.  We  quote  the 
whole  of  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  poems — 

"  CONTENT. 

**  My  house  is  Io«r  aod  gmall, 

But  behind  a  rov  of  trees, 
I  catch  the  golden  fttll 

Of  the  sunset  in  the  seas. 
And  a  stone  wall  hanging  vhii* 

With  the  roses  of  the  May, 
Were  less  pleasant  to  my  sight 

IhtM  the  fading  of  to-day. 
Trcm  a  brook  a  heifor  drinks. 

In  a  field  of  pasture->groand, 
With  vild  Tiolets  and  pinks 

For  a  border  all  around. 


'*  My  house  to  small  and  low, 

But  the  willow  by  the  door 
Both  a  cool,  deep  shadow  throw 

In  the  summer  on  my  floor. 
And  in  long  and  rainy  nights, 

When  the  limbs  of  leares  are  bare, 
I  can  see  the  window  lights 

Of  the  homesteads  otherwhere. 

"  My  house  Is  small  and  low, 

But  with  pictures  such  as  these, 
Of  the  meadow  and  the  row 

or  illuminated  trees, 
And  the  heifer  as  she  drinks 

From  the  field  of  meadowed  ground. 
With  the  violets  and  pinks 

For  a  border  all  arouad— 


Let  me  never,  foolish,  pray ' 

For  a  Tisioa  wider  spread, 
But,  contented,  only  say. 

Give  me,  Lord,  my  dally  bread.** 

Tet  this  very  pleasant  little  lyric,  short 
as  it  is,  is  not  ttee  from  the  faults  which 
superabound  throughout  the  book.  The 
figure  in  the  second  quatrain  of  the  flnt 
stanza  is  aimless  and  indistinct,  and  lacks 
force  and  nature.  In  the  third  staoxa  the 
word  "  meadowed  "  is  used  for  the  sake  of 
poetfc  grace,  but  unnecessarily  and  nn- 
grammatically,  instead  of  "meadow,** 
which  was  all  ready,  and  much  better. 
The  syntax  of  the  last  four  lines  of  the 
same  stanza  is  uncomfortably  mixed  ap  in 
a  harsh  and  ambiguous  construction.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  language  is  mellifluous,  and 
the  thoughts  are  graceful  and  natmaL  We 
apprehend  that  Miss  Gary  abuses  her 
powers.  We  trace  throughout  the  book, 
signs  of  haste  and  carelessness,  of  deficient 
study  and  slovenly  thought.  A  modem 
American  poetess  can  hardly  be  permitted 
to  people  her  woods  vrith  British  birds, 
cushats,  ousels,  and  nightingales ;  to  arm 
her  laborers  with  mattocks,  or  to  represent 
her  shei^erds  as  Virgil  represented  his, 
blowing  on  a  reed.  We  believe  that  the 
poet,  instead  of  making  over  the  old  clothes 
of  his  predecessors,  should  dress  hia 
thoughts  in  garments  from  the  living  pres- 
ent. Nor  can  that  foreign  and  antique 
imagery  any  longer  possess  force  or  truth 
to  a  reader  of  this  day  and  generation.  A 
thoughtful  writer  would  not  have  repre- 
sented a  poet  as  "  singing  a  watf,"  nor  have 
indited  twice  in  the  same  lyric,  such  a 
solecism  as 

**  Once  when  we  lingered,  lorrow-prooi; 
My  gentle  love,  and  m«." 

Careful  composition  would  likewise  have 
saved  many  obscure  images,  which  the 
reader  stumbles  over  and  leaves  behind,  or 
wastes  thought  upon,  with  equal  diacom- 
fort;  as  for  instance,  in  the  Annoartes, 
where  Autumn  appears  to  be  the  time  when 

«  nie  karp&r  of  wide  tpaes 
Shall  chant  again  his  moomfnl  hymn.'* 

We  cannot  tell  what  is  meant,  unless  it  be 
the  wind ;  and  the  metaphor,  if  that  be  its 
meaning,  is  inapplicable.  Yet,  Miss  Gary, 
witl)  so  much  love  of  nature,  and  power  of 
seeing  and  describing  it ;  with  such  ai&a- 
enoe  of  thought,  and  of  words  and  rhymes 
if  she  would  only  clarify  the  thoughts,  and 
rigidly  prune  and  train  her  language  into 
more  chastened  and  regulated  forms,  and 
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give  over  her  persistent  and  repetitions 
lamentations  among  the  tomhs,  maj  win 
lasting  laorels  in  her  chosen  field. 

— Little,  Brown  &  Go.  have  issued  copies 
of  the  first  200  pages  of  a  work  by  Prof. 
Peirce,  on  Physical  and  Analytic  Mecha- 
nica.  These  copies  are  issued  in  advance 
for  the  use  of  Harvard  Universitj.  The 
complete  work  is  to  consist  of  four  volumes, 
quarto,  500  pages  each,  treating  respec- 
tivelj  of  Analytical  Mechanics,  Celestial 
Mechanics,  Potential  Physics,  and  Analy- 
tical Morphology.  It  is  dedicated  to  ''  the 
oherished  and  revered  memory  "  of  Natha- 
niel Bowditch,  "  the  founder  of  American 
Geometry,'^  and  will  probably  occupy  the 
printers  ten  years  in  bringing  it  out.  Judg* 
ing  from  the  200  pages  now  in  print,  and 
also  from  the  papers  of  Prof.  Peirce,  read 
before  the  American  Academy,  and  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
on  the  subjects  of  the  third  and  fourth  vo- 
lumes, we  are  confident  that  the  work  will 
be  equally  creditable  to  American  Art  and 
American  Science.  The  publishers  deserve 
the  more  praise  because,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  work,  it  cannot  have  an  extensive 
sale,  and  will  probably  never  return  them 
their  outlay.  Yet  it  is  a  work  of  value,  in 
its  indirect  results,  to  all  men;  giving 
honor  to  the  country  in  which  it  appears, 
and  throwing  light  upon  the  grandest  and 
loftiest  heights  of  Science. 

— The  Life  of  Richard  Caur  de  lAon, 
edited  by  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  biographies,  under  the 
general  name  of  Rotnance  of  Biography, 
The  present  work  Is  a  clear  and  well-told 
nairative  of  the  life  of  the  most  warlike 
king  of  England,  who  is  presented  therein, 
not  only  as  a  hero,  almost  equal  to  the  he- 
roes of  classic  antiquity,  but  as  an  able 
general,  and  a  competent  statesman. 

— Father  Clarky  or  the  Pioneer  Preaehr 
er,  by  Rev.  J.  M«  Peck,  is  a  homely  and 
straight-forward  biography  of  an  unlettered 
but  earnest  and  energetic  Methodist  and 
Baptist  clergyman,  whose  abundant  labors 
were  performed  in  the  Southern  and  West- 
em  States,  between  1790  and  1830.  The 
story  is  told  with  much  unction,  and  with 
an  unwavering  faith  in  the  revivalist  tac- 
tics which  have  been  so  powerfully  operated 
by  the  communions  of  which  "Father 
Clark  "  was  at  different  times  a  member. 

— Lilies  and  Violets^  by  Rosalie  Bell, 
18  a  compilation  of  extracts  and  sliort  com- 
positions in  prose  and  poetry,  from  first, 


second,  and  third-rate  authors,  with  an  oc- 
casional poetical  or  prose-poetical  chime 
interspersed  from  the  Bell  herself.  It  seems 
to  be  Intended  as  a  sort  of  manual  for  the 
use  of  young  ladies,  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  their  conduct  and  studies.  The  se- 
lections are  usually  judicious,  and  the  mat- 
ter of  the  book,  although  not  classified  very 
philosophically,  and  of  a  very  mild  nature, 
cannot  certainly  do  any  harm,  and  may  do 
much  good. 

— Fudge  Doings^  by  Ik.  Marvel,  re- 
printed from  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine, 
is  a  tale  of  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of 
the  Fudge  Family  ;  whose  "  united  head," 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  Fudge,  educate  their 
children  for  fashionable  uselessness,  because 
they  have  money ;  and  afterwards,  losing 
their  money  by  commercial  revulsions,  lose 
their  happiness  with  it,  and  suffer  further 
misery  by  the  follies  of  their  daughter,  and 
the  follies  and  crimes  of  their  son.  The 
story  is  slip-shod  and  shambling,  in 
thought  and  style,  capable  of  being  read 
with  the  very  least  possible  attention  or 
exertion,  and  for  such  reading,  respectably 
entertaining.  But  it  will  hardly  add  to 
Mr.  Mitchell's  reputation,  either  as  a  think- 
er or  writer. 

— Ups  und  Downs,  is  a  pleasant  little 
collection  of  naturally-conceived  and  well- 
told  tales,  by  Cousin  Cicely.  "  Miss  Tod, 
M.  D.,''  which  many  readers  will  remember 
on  its  rounds  through  the  newspapers,  is  the 
first  and  best  Several  of  the  other  eketch- 
es  have  also  been  published  separately 
heretofore. 

— ^Captain  Matnb  Reid  seems  to  be  fol- 
lowing in  Marryatt's  footsteps ;  for  he  has 
ascended  from  the  manufacture  of  exag- 
gerated Indian  stories,  to  the  higher  posi- 
tion of  a  bookmaker  for  boys.  His  Forsst 
Exiles  is  a  well  conceived  and  quite  inter- 
esting little  story,  of  the  "  Swiss  Family 
Robinson  "  class,  but  much  more  consistent 
and  truthful.  It  is  well  calculated  to  in- 
sinuate natural  history  and  botany,  in  a 
narrative  form,  into  a  boy's  mind. 

— Brother  Jonathan's  Cottage,  by  Hen- 
ry H.  Tator,  is  a  "Temperance  Story." 
Its  moral  is  good,  of  course ;  but  the  lite- 
rary merit  of  the  book  is  very  small.  It  is 
written  in  a  pompous  and  exaggerated 
strain  of  unnatural  sentimentalism ;  such, 
indeed,  as  to  imply  a  curious  lack  of  ob- 
servation by  the  author.  What  young  fel- 
low, in  actual  life,  ever  talked  to  his  mother 
as  in  the  following  scrap  of  a  farewell  con- 
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versation  bctweea  Mrs.  Vernon  and  Wil- 
liam? 

"  I  can  give  yon  connsel,  mj  son,  bnt 
yon  alone  mnst  act/' 

*'  Aye,  good  mother,  and  your  counsels 
shall  guide  my  acts,  even  as  the  compass 
guides  the  mariner." 

*'  I  doubt  it  not,  dear  boy.  I  know  that 
youth  is  always  lavish  of  good  promises ; 
still,  I  doubt  ydu  oof 

"  By  my  uncle's  love,"  affirmed  William, 
"I'll  endeavor  to  redeem  mine,  and  by- 
and-by  return  to  you,  not  like  the  prodigal 
son,  a  repentant  sinner,  but  like  a  Spartan 
hero,  wearing  the  wreath  of  success  on  my 
brow,  and  the  flush  of  triumph  on  my 
cheek." 

And  BO  on,  with  variations,  through  the 
whole. 

— We  have  hesitated  whether  to  say  any- 
thing of  HagOTf  the  Martyr,  by  Mrs.  H. 
Marion  Stisphens.  Lest,  however,  we 
should  allow  harm  to  happen  for  lack  of 
our  warning,  we  may  briefly  state  that  it  is 
a  vulgar  book. 

^JVelly  Bracken,  by  Annie  Chambkb» 
Bradford,  is  a  semi-romance  of  the  times 
of  the  early  history  of  the  West  Its  inci- 
dents are  somewhat  forced  and  over-remark- 
able, and  its  characters  rather  harshly 
drawn.  But  there  is  considerable  power  in 
the  story,  and  it  iodicates  the  existence  in 
the  authoress  of  the  capability,  with  due  in- 
dustry, of  producing  something  much  better. 

— Country  Life,  and  Other  Stories,  by 
Consm  Mart,  is  a  respectable  little  volume 
of  moderately  good  stories  for  children. 

— ^MIbs  Charlotte  M.  Hiqoins'  Angel 
Children,  or.  Stories  from  Cloudland,  is 
somewhat  more  ambitious  in  character,  in- 
asmuch as  small  angels  mingle  among  the 
human  children  of  the  tales,  as  guardians 
and  guides.  The  stories  are  rather  pretty, 
but  not  elaborated  as  carefully  as  the  su- 
pernatural element  requires.  However, 
that  is  a  point  upon  which  the  class  ot 
readers  for  whom  the  book  is  written  will 
not  be  hypercritical. 

— ^The  abridged  Exposition  of  the  Gram" 
matieal  Structure  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, by  J.  MuuJOAN,  A.M.,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, a  good  text-book  for  advanced  sohol- 
ars.  But  it  would  need  very  ample  illus- 
tration and  elucidation  by  the  instructor. 
Mr.  Mulligan  very  properly  gives  up  the 
foolish  phantom  called  "  the  objective  case," 
and  presents  a  clear  and  reasonable  para- 
digm of  the  Eaglish  verb.  The  work  seems 
to  be  executed  with  thorough  scholarship, 
and  independent  and  correct  thought 


—Thoughts  to  Help  and  to  Cheer,  A 
second  series  of  this  work  or  collection  is 
published.  The  extracts  are  rather  com- 
mon-place, and  very  good.  It  would  have 
added  to  the  value  of  the  book,  if  the 
names  of  the  writers  whose  thoughts  are 
used  had  been  given. 

—Dr.  R  J.  Lewis'  American  Sportsman 
is  a  manual  of  practical  information  for  the 
more  thorough  and  satisfactory  destmction 
of  all  such  wild  birds  as  may  be  eaten.  It 
also  contains  many  detailed  collateral  di- 
rections, apparently  the  result  of  actual 
experience  ;  and  certainly  enounced  botk 
lucidly  and  entertainingly. 

— It  has  been  forcibly  said  that  the  study 
of  the  prophecies  and  the  Apocalypse  either 
finds  men  crazy  or  leaves  them  so.  In 
those  mysterious  regions  of  investigation, 
it  must  be  a  very  firmly-balanced  mind 
which  can  shun  the  temptation  to  adopt 
lucky  hypothesis  and  accidental  analogy, 
instead  of  axiomatic  statement,  and  dear 
demonstration.  The  an thor  of  Vitis  JVtnth, 
the  last  of  the  Popes,  has  not  escaped  the 
influence  of  that  mystic  maze  of  figures  and 
types,  the  wonderful  Revelations  of  St 
John.  He  succeeds  entirely  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction in  demonstrating  that  the  year 
1866  will  witness  the  death  of  Pio  Nono, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Catfaolio 
Church.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  state  an 
opinion  on  such  a  subject ;  preferring,  and 
advising  others,  to  wait  and  see,  rather 
than  to  risk  vain  excitement  and  final  mor- 
tiflcation. 

— The  controversy  between  the  partisans 
of  formulary  and  extemporaneous  prayers^ 
is  probably  long  or  always  to  be  decided 
not  by  any  generally  recognized  logic,  for 
all,  but  by  idiosyncratic  preference  for 
each.  We,  however,  apprehend  that  both, 
at  present,  the  spontaneity  of  American 
character,  and  in  future  both  that,  and  an 
advanced  education  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion, preclude  any  prospect  of  the  univen- 
ality  of  the  custom  of  using  a  formula  for 
prayer.  For  all,  however,  not  already 
committed  to  any  particular  book,  we  can 
very  honestly  recommend  The  Bible  Pray- 
er-Book,  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Everts.  Its  peti- 
tions are  numerous  and  varied,  its  language 
scriptural  and  chaste,  and  the  hymns  and 
extracts  from  the  Bible  which  accompany 
each  prayer,  usually  judiciously  chosen. 
Neither  have  we  observed  that  the  Baptist 
auspices  under  which  it  is  published,  have 
at  all  incapacitated  it  for  the  use  of  thosa 
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of  other  commaQloiuL  It  would,  indeed,  be 
Btrange  if  thej  should. 

-^The  Light  of  the  Tetnple,  by  Rer.  W. 
P.  Strickland,  is  a  sort  of  paraphrase  of 
those  sceaes  of  the  Bible,  which  present 
most  clearly  the  successive  manifestations 
of  God  to  men.  The  descriptions  are  filled 
out  with  rather  too  free  an  imagination; 
and  the  engravings  are  miserable. 

— Sermons,  ch^fly  Praetiealy  ifl  the 
title  of  a  volume  of  discourses,  by  Rev. 
Charles  Lowell,  of  the  West  Church,  in 
Boston.  These  sermons  are  brief  and  direct 
expositions  of  scriptural  truth,  sometimes 
aimed  with  uncommon  directness  against 
those  every-day  wiclsednesses  which  the 
Christian  ministry  are  so  often — and  often 
CO  unfairly— charged  with  ignoring.  Dr. 
Lowell,  as  a  Unitarian,  does  not  anywhere 
Bpeak  of  Christ  as  God  ;  an  omission  which 
will,  of  course,  disenable  the  book  from  cir- 
culation or  usefulness,  with  very  many  not 
of  his  own  denomination. 

— Among  the  many  duties  of  The  Com- 
ing Man,  not  the  least  difficult  and  necea- 
aary  will  be  the  task  of  preparing  a  full  set 
of  good  school-books  for  The  Coming 
Children.  Innumerable  writers  have  felt, 
in  their  experience  as  teachers,  the  lack  of 
such ;  have  done  their  best  to  supply  the 
want ;  each  in  turn  have  been  superseded 
by  the  ''  next  no  better,''  and  yet  the  good 
achool-books  are  a  desideratum.  It  is  our 
belief — nee  inexperti  loquimur — that  the 
struggle  is  In  a  wrong  direction.  Teachers 
must  be  better  prepared,  not  books.  To  a 
good  teacher,  any  book,  or  no  book,  is 
enough;  at  least  in  elementary  studies. 
With  such  views,  wc  see  with  indifference 
the  rapid  successions  of  geographies  or 
arithmetics  "  on  an  entirely  new  plan," 
which  flood  the  country  weekly.  They  all 
fail,  and  must  fail,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  teaching  cannot  be  put  into  the 
book*  The  book  which  will  tend  to  im- 
prove our  methods  of  instruction,  is  a  Man- 
ual of  Methodology  for  Teachers  ;  and 
such  a  book  we  have  yet  to  see,  although 
we  believe  that  such  an  one  is  in  contem- 
plation, at  least  in  one  quarter.  Cornell's 
Primary  Geography,  which  lies  before  us* 
as  we  write,  seems  to  us  an  improvement 
upon  other  primary  geographies,  in  respect 
to  paper,  printing,  binding  and  illustra- 
tions; especially  as  to  those  cuts  which 
serve  as  defiDitlons  of  the  names  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  land  and  water  ;  but 
in  respect  to  the  common  faults  of  geo« 


graphical  text-books,  viz.,  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end,  notable  superficiality,  and  at 
the  same  time,  extreme  compresdon;  it  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  other  ele- 
mentary geographies  of  the  day. 

— We  have  received  the  twenty-sixth  an- 
'nual  volume  of  The  American  Almunae^ 
published  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  We 
can  testify  experimentally  to  its  extreme 
value  as  a  convenient  compendium  of  re- 
ference, in  all  matters  of  contemporaneous 
general  information  respecting  the  political 
and  politico-economical  statu*  of  the  na- 
tion and  of  the  separate  State& 

— Among  literary  projects  in  process  of 
execution,  are  two  whose  completion  will 
supply  long-felt  desiderata ;  a  History  of 
Printing ;  and  a  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature,  In  the  first  enterprise,  one  of 
the  editorial  fratcralty  of  Boston,  Mr.  B. 
Perley  Poore,  has  been  engaged  for  ten 
years.  The  result  of  his  labors  will  appear 
in  twelve  mailable  numbers,  sent  to  sub- 
scribers for  five  dollars.  One  feature  of 
the  work  will  possess  especial  interest ; 
namely,  fac-si miles  of  early  MSS.  and  of 
early  printing.  The  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature  \a  in  preparation  by  S.  Austin 
Allibone,  of  Philadelphia,  who  addresses 
himself  to  the  task  as  to  a  labor  of  love, 
and  who  is  fortified  for  it  by  the  possession 
of  one  of  the  best  bibliographical  and  bio- 
graphical collections  in  the  country.  The 
work  will  comprehend  a  biographical  dio- 
tionary,  a  careful  selection  of  estimates  of 
authors,  by  other  and  confessedly  compe* 
tent  authors,  and— which  will,  we  appre- 
hend, be  the  most  extensively  useful  de- 
partment of  the  work— an  index  of  authors' 
names,  under  the  titles  of  the  subjects  oa 
which  they  have  written. 

Reprints. — We  have  received  A  Third 
Gallery  of  Portraits,  by  George  GiLFiir 
LAN.  It  is  a  truly  Gllflllanlan  book ;  full 
of  the  excellences  and  faults  of  its  writer's 
strong  individuality.  It  contains  brief  de- 
lineations of  the  personal  and  mental  char- 
acters of  Napoleon,  ^Irabeau,  Chalmers, 
Gerald  Massey,  Mftcaulay,  Emerson,  Poe, 
Burke,  Professor  Wilson,  Shakespeare,  and 
several  other  leading  writers  and  speakers, 
all  of  which  are  dashed  off  with  a  red-hot 
intensity  of  style,  which  sometimes  exag- 
gerates into  spasms,  and  even  further,  al- 
most to  mere  gibberlngs.  An  expression  of 
his  own  describes  many  of  his  figures-^ 
"hot,  gorgeous  metaphors,  hatched  between 
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excitement  and  vanity.''  For  Mr.  Gilfillan 
is  yain  ;  threatening  to  demolish  adversa- 
ries ;  talking  of  himself ;  claiming  remark- 
able intuitional  discaveries ;  perfactly  con- 
vinced that  he  looks  at  everybody  from  jast 
the  right  stand-point.  This  certainly  is  the 
way  to  succeed  with  the  superflcial ;  but« 
the  first  inquiry  which  a  thoughtful  man 
makes  about  Mr.  Gilfillan  is,  "  Is  he  com- 
petent to  estimate  and  define  all  these  great 
men,  the  paradoxes  and  representatives  of 
the  human  race?"  Whatever  is  the  bio- 
graphical value  of  these  rapid  fiketches, 
they  are  very  entertaining  reading,  and  full 
to  overflowing  with  sounding  and  striking 
phrases  and  thoughts.  We  seem  here  and 
there  to  detect  an  imitation  of  Carlyle ; 
there  is  a  great  occasional  plunge  into  the 
bathos,  as  where  he  figures  for  a  dreadful 
spectacle,  the  "  Tarpeian  Rook,  toppling 
over  the  Dead  Sea,''  calls  Rousseau  a 
"  winged  frog,"  or  states,  in  relation  to  the 
Reformation,  that  Protestantism  rent  a 
covering  from  the  Bible  and  thai  the  Catho- 
lic Church  could  not  repair  the  rent; 
speaks  of  "Cyclopses,"  and  "Novum  Or- 
ganons ;"  and  criea  out,  as  nobody  ever 
did  in  actual  earnest,  ''  Alas !"  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  that,  and  of  his  occasional  un- 
scrupulous and  unacknowledged  quotations 
of  some  very  pat  expression,  his  queer 
Pre-Millennial  Second-Adventism,  his  ob- 
scure pets — one  Aird,  and  the  "  Bailey 
School "  of  poets — second-rate  men  often 
nourish  thurd-rate  pets— and  his  funny  rage 
at  Firmilian,  for  making  fun  of  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Gilfillan  writes  with  abounding 
vigor,  earnestness  and  point ;  and  has  in 
the  present  work  furnished  a  gallery  of 
pictures  very  noticeable  for  striking  effects 
and  rich  coloring,  if  not  for  severe  accura- 
cy of  drawing. 

—Prof.  F.  BowKN  has  edited  Duoald 
Stewart's  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mindy  revising,  abridging,  and 
annotating  the  same,  in  order  to  make 
a  school-book  of  it.  A  book  of  such  ab- 
stract nature  may,  if  accompanied  with 
much  better  instruction  than  college-stu- 
dents usually  receive,  be  profitably  used  as 
a  coUegiat^  text-book ;  but  we  presume 
there  are  very  few  institutions  of  a  lower 
grade,  except  the  higher  female  academies, 
whose  scholars  can  profitably  use  it. 

— ^Rev.  F.  A.  Fablet  has  superintended 
a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Francis  Parkman's 
Offering  of  Sympathy  to  the  Afflicted, 
The  character  of  the  work,  which  is  a  judi- 


cious compilation  of  extracts  and  short  ea» 
says,  &c.,  intended  for  the  perusal  of  per* 
sons  in  affliction  for  the  loss  of  friends,  in 
not  changed ;  a  very  few  omissions  and  al- 
terations only  having  been  made.  We 
think  it  would  have  been  more  respectful  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  compiler,  if 
the  work  had  been  left  as  he  left  it 

— C.  S.  Francis  &  Go.  publish  a  new  edi- 
tion in  8vo.,  doable  coluoms,  of  Profesaor 
Longfellow's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Eu- 
rope, This  volume  is  a  collection  of  trans- 
lations, original  and  reprinted,  frt)m  the 
most  characteristic  poems  of  the  Gontineiit- 
al  Bluropean  nations,  not  compelled  into 
English  poetry,  but  so  transferred  as  to 
show  the  pecaliarities  of  thought  and  style, 
of  each  tongue.  The  work  is  well  and 
thoroughly  done,  and  the  book  of  unqaee- 
tionable  value  to  the  general  reader. 

— ^We  have  rejoiced  in  receiving  Thokas 
Hood's  Poetical  Works,  edited  by  Epes 
Sargent.  It  is  much  the  completest  and 
best  printed  collection  which  we  have  seen, 
of  the  poems  of  one  of  the  very  truest  and 
noblest  of  England's  many  true  and  noble 
writers. 

— May  and  December j  by  Mrs.  Hdbbacx, 
is  a  story  of  English  social  life.  May,  its 
heroine,  a  poor  beauty,  marries  December, 
(Mr.  Cameron)  a  wealthy  merchant,  for  his 
money.  Through  the  machinations  of  a 
villain,  her  couein,  who  desires  to  manage 
her,  and  her  husband's  money  by  her  means, 
he  (the  husband)  becomes  suspicious  that 
she  is  unfaithful,  and  refuses  to  live  with 
her.  They  are  afterwards  reconciled,  the 
husband  shortly  dies,  and  the  book  leaves 
May  a  Lady  Bountifhl  in  a  country  parish, 
and  James  Wildey,  the  villain,  endowed  by 
her  with  great  wealth,  to  his  own  entire 
satisfaction,  but  not  exactly  in  a  reasonable 
way.  The  book  is  not  very  remarkable, 
either  for  plan,  thought,  character,  or  dic- 
tion. 

— ^LnTLE  &  Brown  continue  their  Al- 
dine  series  of  English  poets,  with  the 
Poetical  Works  of  Coi^ridge,  EjfiATS,  and 
of  Isaac  Watts.  Each  collection  is  pre- 
faced with  a  portrait  and  a  succinct  but 
comprehensive  biographical  notice  of  the 
author ;  that  of  Coleridge,  we  presume,  by 
the  very  judicious  editor,  Prof.  Child  ;  that 
of  Dr.  Watts,  by  Robert  Southey ;  and  that 
of  Keats,  a  most  delightfully  written  and 
piquant,  as  well  as  truthful  and  apprecia- 
tive sketch,  by  James  Russell  LowelL 
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Tra2«iation8. — ^The  Literary  Fables  of 
Don  Thomas  db  Triabtb,  translated  from 
the  Spaniabi  bj  Gbo.  H.  Dktbrxdz,  are  in- 
tended in  an  especial  manner  to  hit  off  the 
fbibles  of  literary  men.  The  analogies 
wonld  have  borne  a  uniTersal  application, 
and  would  have  been  more  striking  if  so 
used.  The  graces  of  composition  have 
nsaallj,  and  very  correctly,  been  sacrificed 
by  Mr.  Deverenx,  in  order  to  give  a  trae 
representation  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
author's  thoughts  and  style.  As  thus  pre- 
sented, these  fables  are  rugged  and  angular 
in  form,  but  often  furnishing  a  stinging  rap 
over  the  knuckles  of  impertinent  or  foolish 
writers  and  critics. 

EkousH. — ^The  war  continues  to  inspire 
famamerable  publications,  from  the  daily 
letters  of  private  soldiers,  to  the  daily 
books  of  savans  or  travellers,  and  of  those 
clairvoyant  gentlemen  who  stay  quietly  at 
home  and  compile  fUU,  true,  and  particular 
accounts  of  the  other  end  of  the  world  and 
what  takes  place  there.  Aside  from  this 
literature,  which  im  so  legionary  in  name 
and  number,  as  not  to  admit  other  than  an 
aggregate  reference,  but  few  books  of  es- 
pecial interest  are  announced. 

— ^Professor  Ckbast,  author  of  The  Fif' 
teen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  Worlds  has 
written  a  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
It  is  compiled  in  considerable  part  from  the 
hitherto  untranslated  and  tediously  exten- 
dve  work  of  the  celebrated  Orientalist, 
Ton  Hammer  ;  and  furnishes  much  new 
and  reliable  information. 

— Sir  Gborgb  Stkfhsn,  at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowb,  has  written  a  series 
of  letters,  now  published  in  book  form, 
stating  his  personal  reminiscences  of  facts 
and  details  connected  with  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  British  Islands.  Many  of 
his  statements  will  be  new  to  American 
readers.  According  to  Sir  George,  the 
merit  of  the  actual  final  accomplishment 
of  this  emancipation  is  not  due  so  much  to 
Wilberforce,  Glarkson,  Buxton,  Sturge,  and 
their  friends,  who  worked  so  long  and  so 
hard  in  the  preliminary  agitation,  but  to 
two  Quakers,  named  Gooper,  and  to  Sir 
George  himself.  He  also  makes  some  very 
honest  and  entertaining  confessions  as  to 
the  employment  of  electioneering  claptrap, 
and  the  ordinary  dirty  enginery  of  political 
warfare,  in  the  same  good  cause. 

— ^Dr.  Doran's  Habits  and  Men,  with 
Remnants  of  Record  touching  the  Makers 


of  Both,  is  a  book  of  unmitigated  gossipry ; 
full  of  amusing  information  and  anecdote 
about  dress  and  its  history  in  particular, 
and  men  collaterally,  and  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. 

— ^The  third  volume  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
BBLL'B  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of 
Ohables  Jambs  Fox,  continues  the  series  of 
his  letters,  and  the  history  of  his  life  during 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
fourth  and  last  volume  will  contain  the 
narrative  of  his  subsequent  re-entry  into 
public  life,  and  short  tenure  of  oflSce  in  the 
Ministry. 

— ^The  History  of  the  Irish  Brigades,  in 
the  Service  of  France,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  O'Cal- 
laohan,  is  a  chronology  rather  than  a  his- 
tory, but  contains  a  large  and  laboriously 
collected  accumulation  of  dates  and  facts 
relating  to  the  many  bold  Irish  soldiers 
who  have  served  in  foreign  armies  on  the 
Oontinent  of  Europe,  rather  than  remain 
within  the  scope  of  the  English  power ;  and 
many  of  whom  there  rose  to  high  honor 
and  good  fame. 

•—Samuel  Wabben,  Esq.,  has  collected 
material  for  two  volumes  of  Miscellanies, 
from  papers  contributed  by  him  to  Black- 
wood^s  Magazine,  during  twenty  years 
past  They  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  many  excellent  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  that  periodical. 

— ^Professor.  Eastwick,  of  Haileybury 
College  (hitherto  the  training  school  and 
only  introductory  institution  for  cadets  de- 
siring to  enter  the  English  East  India  Oon^ 
pany's  service,  but  which  is  shortly  to  be 
discontinued),  has  translated  in  full  the 
Fables  of  Pilpay,  the  oldest,  and  in  Sir 
William  Jones'  opinion,  the  best  of  fabu- 
lists. Pilpay,  however,  is  a  sort  of  Mrs. 
Harris,  or  »t  any  rate,  a  nom  de  plume  for 
one  Yishnu  Sharman,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  actual  writer. 

— Archbishop  Whatelt  has  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Proverbialist  A  volume  of 
Detached  Thoughts  and  Apothegms,  is 
published,  which  moreover  is  only  a  First 
Seriea  Although  we  cannot  expect  that 
'*  a  wiser  than  Solomon  is  here,"  yet,  very 
few  writers  of  English  have  the  generalized 
perspicacity  of  thought,  and  terseness  of 
expression,  which  are  the  essence  of  apo- 
thegmatics,  in  so  high  a  degree  as  Arch- 
Mshop  Whately. 

FRSNOH.->Among  late  French  publica- 
tions, we  observe  bat  two  named  of  wdj 
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eapeoial  interest  Count  Raousset  de  Boui/- 
BON,  at  leaving  France  for  California,  left 
behind  him  the  MS.  of  a  novel  called  The 
Conversion,  On  the  strength  of  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  sale  from  the  general  inter- 
est felt  in  the  memorj  of  the  man,  rather 
than  from  any  intrinsic  excellence  in  the 
book,  it  has  since  been  published.  The  hero 
of  the  tale  is  a  Parisian  dandj,  who,  hav- 
ing become  disgusted  with  the  vile  and  hol- 
low fashionable  city  life,  flees  Into  the  pro- 
vinces, becomes  converted  by  a  young  coun- 
try abbess  to  a  most  retrogressive  Catholi- 
cism, and  is  dismissed  in  peace  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  with  his  conscience  easy  in  a 
priest's  keeping,  and  his  circumstances  easy 
by  means  of  his  marriage  with  an  heiress. 
The  story  is  told  in  the  fiery  and  extrava- 
gantly passionate  style  which  seems  proper 
to  men  like  him,  of  vehement  character, 
and  great  physical  strength  and  activity ; 
but  will  undoubtedly  owe  whatever  success 
it  may  eojoy,  to  the  strange  fame  of  its  ec- 
centric author. 

— M.  RoMAiN-CoRNDT  has  re-edited  the 
Confe»8ion9  of  Madame  de  la  Valliere, 
written  by  her  after  her  assumption  of  mo- 
nastic vows,  and  corrected  by  Bossubt. 
These  mournful  meditatious  of  a  repentant 
court-beauty,  furnish  a  sad  but  interesting 
picture  of  the  unhappy  life  and  half-regret- 
ful reminiscences  of  the  beautiful  Louise. 
The  Confessions  have  heretofore  been  at- 
tributed to  Madame  De  Longubvillb,  and 
to  Madame  De  Montespin;  but  M.  Ko- 
MAiN-CoRNDT  16  probably  entirely  correct 
in  his  conclusion  that  Madame  Ds  ul  Val- 
uksLB  is  the  actual  authoress. 


THB  FINB  ARTS. 

—  H.  E.  Bbown*s  Equestrian  Statue 
rf  Washington. — At  length  New  York  is 
to  have  a  worthy  statue  of  Washington, 
erected  in  a  commanding  situation — ^her 
first  public  work  of  Art,  and  that,  com- 
missioned, not  by  the  Government  of  the 
City,  but  by  private  citizens.  This  is,  at 
the  same  time,  well,  and  not  well ;  it  is 
certainly  well  that  the  statue  of  a  great 
public  benefactor  should  be  the  spontaneous 
tribute  to  his  memory  of  those  who  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  well,  that  New  York,  a  city  of  for- 
tunes, should,  at  this  late  day,  have  no  pub- 
lic work  of  Art,  whether  in  Painting, 
Sculpture,  or  Architecture,  to  which  her 
oitizens  can  point  as  evidence  that   th« 


wealth  of  which  the  city  boasts,  is  in  the 
hands  of  liberal  and  highly  educated  meo. 

When  we  last  isaw  the  statue,  which  is 
the  subject  of  these  remarks,  Mr.  Brown  had 
it  so  far  advanced  toward  completion,  thai 
portions  of  the  detail  were  ready  to  be  seat 
to  Chicopee  for  casting.  The  figure  of 
Washington  was  more  complete  than  that 
of  the  horse,  but  still,  far  from  being 
finished,  and,  indeed,  only  the  actioa  and 
the  motives  of  the  statue  can  be  compre- 
hended at  present,  the  detail  and  the  minor 
points  of  expression  and  effect,  not  having 
been,  as  yet,  fully  developed.  The  work  is 
of  colossal  size — ^we  are  not  able  to  atate 
the  exact  dimensions — and  is  noticeable  at 
the  first  glance  for  its  repose  of  treatment. 
The  theory  of  the  statue  is,  that  it  repre- 
sents the  Pbudengb  of  Washington.  It  Is 
not  the  Soldier,  leading  the  arms  of  bis 
country  to  battle — nor  the  General,  review- 
ing his  troops — ^nor  the  President,  receiving 
the  acclamations  of  the  people — but  it  is 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  discerning  the 
peculiar  dangers  that  await  his  children  in 
the  future ;  and  throwing  the  whole  weight 
of  his  example  and  his  advice  on  the  side 
of  Prudence.  It  is  Washington  restraining 
— curbing ;  it  is  a  statue  of  the  man,  which, 
if  it  fail  to  excite  enthusiasm,  must  always 
move  to  reverent  regard. 

Mr.  Brown  has  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  iigudicloii8» 
by  poising  the  charger  on  which  Wash- 
ington sits,  either  on  his  fore  feet,  or  on  his 
hind  feet.  He  has  better  understood  his 
art  and  the  natural  restrictions  of  hia 
material.  He  has  sought  to  carry  into  the 
action  as  well  as  into  the  sentiment  of  the 
statue,  the  repose  which  characterises  the 
best  works  of  Sculpture.  It  is  true,  that  the 
action  of  Washington  is  a  decided  one — be 
lifts  his  right  arm,  and  stretches  oat  his 
hand  with  a  mingled  air  of  command  and 
entreaty — ^bat  it  is  also  a  cootinnous  action. 
The  attitude  of  the  horse  expresses  restlen- 
ness  and  unwilling  submission.  He  stands 
firmly  on  three  feet,  and  paws  the  ground 
impatiently  with  his  right  forefoot;  his 
head  also  tosses  and  frets  under  his  master^ 
curbing  rein.  The  conscious  actioa  of 
Washington  is  directed  wholly  toward  the 
people ;  the  restraining  his  horse  is  involuo- 
tary,  but  it  admirably  serves  the  pnrpoae 
of  impressiog  the  motive  of  the  statue  upoa 
the 'mind.  As  he  represses  the  impatience 
of  the  young  and  mettlesome  charger,  so 
would  he    exercise  a  restraining  infiaeooe 
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upon  a  yoathfol,  ardent,  and  ambitious 
people. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  par- 
ticular moment  in  Washington's  life  has 
been  chosen  by  the  sculptor  as  the  theme 
or  sutject  of  his  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  artist  has  not  erred  bj  attempting  to 
supply  a  mere  portrait  statue  of  the  man. 
As  we  have  intimated,  it  aims  to  embody 
the  Prudence,  the  Conservatism,  which 
characterized  Washington  as  well  in  his 
private  as  in  his  public  relations.  Wash- 
ington's life  was  a  life  of  self-restraint. 
His  biographers  are  careful  to  tell  us  that 
he  never  laughed,  never  moved  hastily, 
rarely  showed  anger—although  he  enjoyed 
a  joke,  was  an  active  man  in  perfect  health, 
and  of  a  very  quick  temper.  Albert  Diirer 
has  drawn  Fortune^  with  a  goblet  in  one 
hand,  and  a  bridle  in  the  other.  Washing* 
ton  lived  what  Diirer  drew.  All  his  life  he 
held  the  cup  in  his  hand,  but  he  put  the 
bridle  upon  his  desire  to  taste  it,  and  For- 
tune crowned  him  with  her  noblest  wreath. 
If,  then,  he  was  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  one  characteristic,  it  was  that 
of  self-restraint  And  he  saw  that  self- 
restraint  was  the  great  want  of  his  country- 
men— that  their  political  and  social  am- 
bition, unchecked  by  wisdom,  would  lead 
them  into  unnumbered  difficulties. 
.  Washington  will  stand  before  us  dally  in 
the  full  sunlight,  and  amid  the  prosperous 
splendor  of  our  city,  for  ever  preach  to  us 
the  Gospel  of  Prudence.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
homely  lesson;  and  there  are  many  who 
will  find  fault  with  a  work  of  Art  for  preach- 
ing any  other  Gospel  than  that  of  Beauty 
merely.  But  it  ia  our  conviction  that  Art 
.  was  meant  for  more  than  this — that  it  can 
serve,  and  has  served,  a  higher  ministry — 
and  that  in  this  very  work,  to  seek  no 
farther  for  an  illustration,  the  artist  has 
wisely  seen  bow  poor  a  substitute  for  a 
noble  motive,  and  the  perpetual  inculcation 
of  a  vital  truth  would  have  been  even  the 
most  successful  combination  of  light  and 
shade,  the  grandest  draperies,  and  the  most 
masterly  display  of  the  profoundest  ana- 
tomical knowledge — wrought  into  marble, 
to  win  admiration  for  themselves  alone. 

—  The  Crystalotype.— The  valuable 
work  which,  under  the  name  of  **The 
World  of  Art  and  Industry,  an  Illustrated 
Becord  of  the  Great  Exhibition,"  did  our 
designers,  engravers  and  the  publisher  so 
much  credit,  appears  under  a  new  name, 
which  it  derives  from  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  fine  photographs  or  crystalotype^ 


representing  some  of  the  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture exhibited  in  the  New  York  Crystal 
Palace.  These  make  the  work  much  more 
valuable.  The  "  Flora,"  by  Crawford,  is  a 
treasure  indeed,  and  *'  the  Sleeping  Chil- 
dren" has  a  tender  beauty  of  Its  own. 
<'  The  Soldier *8  Son,"  and  "  the  Industrious 
Girl,"  please  children  old  and  young,  but 
they  are  scarcely  so  pretty  In  these  photo- 
graphic copies,  as  in  the  marble  originals. 
They  lose  npue  of  their  naturalness,  how- 
ever, in  this  style  of  reproduction. 

— The  December  number  o^  "  The  Illu9' 
trated  Magazine  of  Art  ^"^  had  a  valuable 
article  describing  the  fresco  of  Raphael  in 
Florence,  discovered  in  1842,  and'  finally 
identified  in  1845.  This  article  is  illus- 
trated with  several  wood-cuts ;  a  sketch  of 
the  whole  composition — serving  to  show  the 
arrangement  of  the  figures— and  seven  of 
the  heads,  admirably  drawn  to  a  large 
scale.  The  head  of  Christ  is  seen  to  bo  of 
a  «ery  noble  type — and  although  the  con- 
ception leans  to  beauty  rather  than  to 
power,  it  is  far  from  being  deficient  in 
strength  and  manliness.  This  one  article, 
with  its  illustrations,  is  well  worth  more 
than  the  price  of  the  whole  subscription  to 
the  magazine,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  serial  publications  that  we  have. 
^  —  The  Crayon. — The  first  number  of 
this  long-promised,  and,  as  we  believe, 
anxiously  looked  for.  Art  Journal,  was  pub- 
lished on  the  3d  January.  We  regret  that 
the  early  day  on  which  we  are  obliged  to 
go  to  press,  will  postpone  the  utterance  of 
our  New  Year  welcome  to  the  handsome 
stranger,  until  the  first  of  March,  when 
several  numbers  will  have  been  issued,  and 
judged  by  the  public.  But  we  will  say  our 
"say,"  nevertheless,  and  let  our  good  in- 
tentions make  amends. 

''  The  Crayon  "  is  beautifully  printed,  on 
clear  white  paper,  and  has  a  quiet  elegance 
about  it,  which  is  very  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. It  would  be  unfair  to  attempt  any 
judgment  of  its  merits  at  this  early  stage — 
and  wltii  so  substantial  a  beginning,  every- 
thing that  is  good  may  be  hoped  for. 

We  need  such  a  Journal  as  "  The  Crayon," 
without  any  question,  and  there  never  has 
been  a  better  time  for  starting  it  than  the 
present  With  its  very  reasonable  sub- 
scription price — three  dollars  by  the  year, 
and  it  is  published  every  week— with  its 
clear  paper  and  print — there  is  no  reason 
why  its  publication  should  not  be  a  success- 
ful undertaking.  At  the  same  time,  it 
ought  to  be  always  remembered  that  the 
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American  people  cannot  be  expected  to 
respond  cordially  to  anj  periodical  treating 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  has  not  a  sterling 
common  sense  for  its  animating  principle. 
This  seemingly  commonplace  basis  of  treat- 
ment is  not  inconsistent  with  the  highest 
standard.  It  only  claims  that  if  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  anything  asserted  or  denied, 
that  reason  onght  to  be  clearly  and  intelli* 
gently  given.  We  have  been  bullied  long 
enough  by  amateurs  and  connoisseurs.  We 
ate  tired  of  being  kicked  by  Mr.  Ruskin 
and  his  peers,  and  demand  that  we  should 
be  treated  as  gentlemen  and  men.  WUl  the 
Crayon  help  us  to  what  we  want  ? 
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and  from  a  respectable  source,  was  printed  without  careftil  scrutiny.  We  take  no  part  in  the  controveniy— 
but  we  presume  our  respectable  correspondent  will  regret,  as  we  do,  the  admission  of  one  paragraph«  at 
least,  grossly  and  unnecessarily  offensive  to  the  memory  of  Smlthson.^EDnoa. 
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A  TRIP  TO   THE  MOON. 


rPHE  huge  bell  of  the  cathedral  rang 
-i-  out  midDigbt.  Like  clear  crjsttd 
drops  fell  the  transparent  silver  notes 
from  the  bright  sky,  as  if  they  were 
echoes  of  angels'  voices.  Behind  the 
dnsky  monntains  rose  the  fall  orb  of  the 
moon  in  golden  splendor,  and  ponred  its 
fairy  light  over  the  vast  plain.  Faint 
hazy  mists  swept  across  the  valley,  and 
slowly  the  pale  gossamer  light  sank 
deeper  into  the  dark  narrow  streets  of 
the  city.  Like  a  gigantic  churchyard 
lay  thcf  silent  town  at  the  feet  of  the 
mysterious  globe  in  the  high  heavens — 
each  house  a  coffin  in  wbioh  slept  a 
thousand  joys  or  sorrows.  Only  through 
one  low  window  shone  the  feeble  glim- 
mer of  a  night-lamp.  A  mother  was 
watching  her  sickly  babe;  fierce  fever 
glared  in  its  glowing  face  and  burning 
eyes,  and  restlessly  the  poor  child  tossed 
£rom  side  to  side.  At  last  it  grew  quiet, 
and  seemed  to  slumber.  The  mother 
stepped  to  the  window  and  looked  with 
tearful  eye  up  to  the  moon.  A  feeling 
of  deepest  loneliness  chilled  her  sinking 
heart;  all  around  her  slept  ten  thousands 
in  happy  peace ;  the  wicked  had  ceased 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  were  at 
rest;  she  only  watched  with  anguish 
the  flickering  life  of  her  beloved. 

"  Oh,"  she  sighed,  "  how  peacefhl  and 

happy  it  must  be  up  there  in  the  silvery 

light  of  the  moon  I    There  is  peace  in  her 

pale  even  light,  quiet  happiness  in  her 

calm,  unbroken  pilgrimage  through  the 

dark  blue  heavens  U'    And  she  wished 

ahe  could  wander  in  her  sweet  meadows 

id  rest  by  her  still  waters.    She  prayed, 

'If  dreaming,  half  awake,  that  her  som 

-ht,  herea^r,  b^.  allowed  to  rest  from 
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the  pain  and  sorrow  of  eartlily  life,  in 
the  calm  sweet  light  of  the  moon, 
praising  Gk)d  and  enjoying  the  peace 
that  knows  no  end. 

For  so  we  dream,  even  in  our  day,  of 
paradisiacal  peace  and  mysterious  charms 
in  the  moon ;  as  thousands  of  years  ago, 
the  nations  of  the  earth  revered  in  her  a 
godlike  being,  who  lighted  up  the  long, 
sad  nights  with  her  sweet,  silvery  light, 
and  in  chaste  beauty,  wove  strange  spells 
over  the  hearts  of  men.  They  built  tem- 
ples in  lienor  of  the  goddess,  priests 
sang  her  praises  in  mighty  anthems,  sa- 
crifices won  her  favor  and  disarmed  her 
just  wrath.  Lofty  were  her  thrones  in 
the  far  East ;  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shiped her,  and  great  was  the  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians  I 

This  faith,  like  alas  1  many  a  better 
faith,  is  found  no  longer  among  men. 
Superstition,  alone,  has  remained.  The 
Chinese  beats  his  drums  and  gon^  to 
keep  the  dragon  from  swallowing  up  his 
moon  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse,  and  the 
Wallachian  peasant  sees  in  her  pale, 
fiiint  glimmer  how  the  vampire  rises  from 
his  brother's  grave.  With  us  the  tele- 
scope has  stripped  the  moon  of  her  di- 
vine attributes,  and  dry,  sober  calcula- 
tions have  torn  all  strange  fancies  and 
gay  charms  f^om  the  humble  satellite  of 
the  earth. 

Now  the  moon  is  simply  a  little  globe, 
not  much  larger  than  America,  so  tliat 
the  longest  journey,  that  could  be  un- 
dertaken there,  would  explore  Asia  from 
end  to  end.  We  can  easily  get  there, 
for  she  is  only  about  240,000  miles  from 
us,  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  with  the 
distance  of  the  nearest  star.    Will  yoa 
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accompany  ns  ?  There  is  no  luggage  re- 
quired, for  there  are  plenty  of  castles 
in  the  air,  and  as  for  provisions,  have 
not  our  very  first  lessons  taught  us  the 
precious  suhstance  of  ivrhicb  the  moon  is 
made?  Passengers  are  not  expected  to 
travel  with  a  huge  telescope  under  the 
arm,  and  a  book  of  logarithms  in  their 
hand.  We  leave  that  to  the  munificent 
Earl  of  Bosse,  who  compels  the  chaste 
goddess  to  come  down  within  the  fami- 
liar distance  of  three  hundred  miles, 
even  to  bold  Ireland  1  "We  have,  besides, 
cunning  astronomers,  who  marshal  with 
ease  millions  of  numbers,  and  command 
the  poor  planets  to  appear  in  given 
places,  threatening  to  den  V  their  identity, 
if  they  do  not  appear  within  the  minute. 
We  are  simple  travellers,  and,  I  fear, 
would  not  disdain  a  beanstalk,  if  we 
thought  it  the  shortest  road  to  heaven. 

Once,  on  the  moon,  however,  we  are 
immediately  struck  with  awe  and  won- 
der at  the  strange  landscapes  that  we  sus- 
pected from  below,  even  with  unarmed 
eyes,  in  the  dark  and  light  spots  on  the 
moon's  disc.  Now  the  grey  portions 
become  plains,  the  light  ones  mountains. 
That  these  brilliant  spots  are  mountains, 
we  know  from  their  shadows,  which  al- 
ways fall  on  the  side  opposite  the  sun, 
and  which  lengthen  in  precise  proportion 
as  the  sun  sinks  lower.  The  most  daz- 
zling points,  however,  are  not  mountains 
but  towering  precipices,  whose  steep, 
smooth  sides  reflect  the  light  with 
greatest  force. 

But  how  entirely  different  is  this 
mountain  scenery  from  that  of  the  Alps 
or  the  Andes  I  Here  we  see  no  lofty, 
snow-covered  peaks,  no  long,  pleasing 
ridges  and  lovely  valleys ;  not  even  the 
proud  domes  of  the  Cordilleras  with 
their  steep  terraces  are  here  represented. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  moon  is  covered 
with  circular  walls,  inclosing  deep,  dark 
caverns  into  which  whole  territories 
have  sunk  with  their  hills  and  moun- 
tains. Some  of  these  huge  abysses  are 
more  than  fifty  miles  in  diameter,  others 
spread  still  wider,  but  all  are  engirt  at 
the  top  by  great  walls  of  rock,  which 
are  serrated  and  often  crowned  by  lofty 
peaks.  The  smallest  and  most  regular 
are  called  craters,  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  craters  of  the  earth,  but  the  form 
is  all  they  have  in  common.  Volcanoes 
the  moon  does  not  know,  and  the  shin- 
ing points  on  her  night  side,  which  Her- 
schel  loved  so  much  to  observe,  are  only 
the  highest  points  of  lofty  mountains, 
resplendent  in  brilliant  sunshine. 


On  the  southwestern  part  of  the  diso 
we  see  one  of  those  gigantic,  elevated 
tablelands,  with  which  the  moon 
abounds.  They  are  evidently  the  oldest 
formations,  fearfully  torn  and  tarnished 
in  every  direction,  full  of  craters,  fissures 
and  fractures  and  traversed  by  long  fur- 
row-like valleys ;  but  in  their  midst  we 
see,  invariably,  a  most  beautiful  variety 
of  landscapes,  such  as  our  earth  boasta 
of:  groups  of  mountains,  broad,  vast 
plains,  gently  swelling  ridges,  and  fair 
valleys,  dotted  with  numerous,  well- 
rounded  hills. 

By  their  side  we  notice  one  of  those 
regular,  and  therefore  probably  more 
recent  circular  mountadns,  of  which 
more  than  1,500  are  already  known,  and 
which,  in  some  parts  of  the  moon,  stand 
so  closely  packed  together,  as*  to  give  to 
these  regions  the  appearance  of  a  honey- • 
comb.  Their  walls  are  nearly  all  around 
of  the  same  height;  within,  their 
straight,  Fteep  sides  sink  suddenly  into 
the  abyss;  without  they  fall  off  more 
gradually  in  terraces,  and  send  occasional 
spurs  into  the  surrounding  country.  ^  In 
the  centre  there  rises  commonly  an  iso- 
lated peak,  sometimes  merely  a  humble 
hill,  at  other  times  a  lofty  mountain  or 
even  a  small  cluster  of  conical  eminences. 
These  central  heights  never  rise  to  a 
level  with  the  circular  ranges ;  some  are 
nearly  6000  feet  high,  but  then  the  Jnipass- 
able  wall,  that  surrounds  them  without 
breach  or  pass,  and  shuts  them  oflf  from 
the  rest  of  the  universe,  towers  aloft  to 
the  amazing  height  of  17,000  feet  I 

If  the  number  of  these  circular  moun- 
tains is  so  great,  that  of  smsJl,  burnt  out 
craters  is  still  more  astounding ;  even  a 
moderately  powerful  telescope  shows  us 
some  30,000.  Inside  they  often  sink  to 
an  incredible  depth,  into  which  their 
walls  cast  a  deep,  everlasting  shadow, 
or  where  there  reigns  entire  gloom, 
which  the  light  of  the  sun,  even  at  its 
highest,  never  reaches.  Their  tops, 
however,  when  fully  lighted  up  at  the 
time  of  full  moon,  shine  in  glorious 
splendor,  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  with  • 
dazzling  lustre.  Others  show  only  their 
margin  illuminated,  like  a  delicate  ring 
of  light,  forming  a  magic  circle  around 
the  dark,  yawning  crater.  Now  and 
lien  we  see  two  or  more  strung  together 
like  rows  of  pearls,  connected  with  each 
other  by  canals,  or  even  two  at  a  time 
surrounded  by  a  common  wall  and  com- 
bining their  desolate  horrors. 

Long  chains  of  moxmtains,  like  tl 
Alps  and  Andes  of  our  mother  oari ' 
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are  rare  in  the  mooo,  and  even  when 
met  with,  onlv  short  and  without  spars 
or  valleys.  The  longest  ridge  extends 
abont  450  miles,  bnt  its  peaks  rise  to  the 
prodigioas  height  of  17,000  feet.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  moon  abounds  in 
countless,  isolated  cones,  which  in  the 
northern  half  groap  themselves  into 
long,  broad  belts.  Like  the  thorns  of  a 
chestnut,  thousands  of  these  mountains 
rise  suddenly  from  the  plain,  and  are 
Been  to  stretch  their  long,  gaunt  arms 
from  the  outline  of  the  moon's  disk  into 
the  dark  skj.  Even  the  vast  plains  of 
omr  little  neighbor  are  covered  with 
long,  curiously-formed  ranges  of  low 
hills,  which,  though  often  a  mile  wide, 
never  rise  beyond  a  thousand  feet,  and 
therefore  show  us  their  shadow  only 
when  the  sun  is  extremely  low. 

Muob  as  these  strange  forms  differ 
from  all  we  see  on  earth,  we  are  still 
more  struck  with  the  quaint,  mysterious 
fissures,  narrow  but  deep,  which  pass  in 
almost  straight  lines,  like  railways,  right 
through  plain  and  mountain,  cut  even 
Graters  in  two,  and  often  end  themselves 
in  craters.  At  fall  moon  they  appear  to 
us  as  lines  of  brilliant  light,  at  other 
times  as  black  threads,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  a  width  of  at  least  a  thousand 
feet.  We  have,  on  earth,  nothing  to 
compare  with  them ;  for  even  the  terri- 
ble gullies  which  cross  the  prairies  of 
Texas,  dwindle  into  utter  nothingness  by 
the  side  of  these  gigantic  rents.  As 
long  as  men  saw  every  day  new  surpris- 
ing analogies  between  the  moon  and  the 
earth,  and  the  grey  spots  were  oceans, 
the  light  ones  continents,  these  inexpli- 
cable lines  also  appeared  now  as  rivers 
and  now  as  canals,  or  even  as  beautifully 
Macadamized  turnpikes  I  The  citizens  of 
the  moon  can,  however,  hardly  yet  afford 
building  roads,  by  water  or  by  land,  of 
such  gigantic  width;  nor  will  the  fact,  that 
these  deep  furrows  cut  through  craters 
and  lofty  mountains,  and  invariably  pre- 
serve the  same  level,  admit  of  such  an 
interpretation.  At  all  events  those  only 
can  see  canals  and  roads  on  the  moon,* 
who  have  already  found  there  cities  and 
fortified  places. 

What  gigantic  and  astounding  revolu- 
tions must  have  passed  over  the  moon, 
to  produce  these  colossal  mountains,  ris- 
ing not  unfrequently  to  a  height  of  26,000 
feet;  these p^eculiar,  massive  rin^  these 
enormous  cliffi  and  farrows  I  How  in- 
significant appear,  in  comparison,  the 
greatest  events  of  that  kind,  on  our 
aartb,  where  even  proud  ^tna  hardly 


rivals  the  smallest  of  the  moon's  craters! 
Their  universal  tendencv  to  round  forms 
has  led  to  the  idea  that  all  these  elevations 
and  indentations  are  the  effect  of  one 
and  the  same  mysterious  power.  Every- 
thing favors  the  presumption,  that  the 
moon  was  originally  a  liquid  mass,  and 
that,  whilst  it  became  solid,  new  forces 
were  unloosened  in  the  interior,  causing 
gigantic  eruptions,  as  when  the  pent  up 
air  babbles  up  from  a  mass  of  molten 
metal.  Some  of  these  bubbles  would 
upon  bursting,  naturally  leave  behind  a 
circular  ridge  and  a  slight  rise  in  the 
centre  of  the  cavity.  These  forces  seem 
to  have  been  most  active  near  the  poles 
whose  desolate  regions  are  dotted  over 
with  countless  hills  and  mountains ;  near 
the  eqnator  vast  plains  stretoh  out,  bro- 
ken only  here  and  there  by  a  lofty  pei^ 
or  solitary  crater.  Thus  man,  pigmy 
man,  ventures  already  to  read  the  rid- 
dles of  mysterions  events  that  happened 
in  the  earliest  times  of  ito  history  in  a 
great  world,  which  his  foot  has  never 
yet  trodden  1  He  has,  however,  not 
only  measured  the  mountains  of  the 
moon,  and  laid  out  maps  and  charts  of 
her  surface,  bat  he  has  given  names  to 
mountains  and  islands.  Formerly  the 
most  renowned  philosophers  were  thus 
immortalized,  we  trost  without  any  in- 
sidious comparison  between  philosophy 
and  moonshine.  Of  late,  however,  dead 
or  living  astronomers,  who  often  enjoye<i 
little  enough  of  this  world's  goods, 
have  been  presented  with  large  estates 
in  the  moon.  Thus  Eepler,  whom  the 
great  enoperor  and  the  empire  of  Crer- 
many  sufrered  to  starve,  obtained  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  mountains  for  his 
share ;  and  Tycho,  Oopemicus,  Hippar- 
chos  and  Albategnius  are  his  neighbors 
in  those  regions,  though  tolerably  far 
apart  on  earth,  in  point  of  time,  country, 
and  religion.  Even  Humboldt  has  already 
his  possessions  in  the  moon. 

Nothing  strikes  the  general  observer 
so  much,  when  his  eye  rambles  inquir- 
ingly over  the  sur&ce  of  the  moon,  as 
the  incredible  variety  of  light  in  diffe- 
rent parts.  Some  have  sought  the  cause 
of  this  striking  phenomenon  in  the  di- 
versity of  the  soil,  ascribing  to  the  darker 
portions  a  looser  earth,  and  perceiving 
m  the  greenish  sheen  of  some  plains 
even  traces  of  vegetotion.  Doubtful  as 
it  needs  be,  whether  color  could  be  seen 
at  such  a  distance,  this  is  certain,  that  the 
lighter  portions  represent  rigid  masses 
and  reflecting  elevations.  A  most  strange 
sensation  is  produced  by  the  long  beams 
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of  dazflting  lighi,  reeambling  liquid  nl- 
▼er,  whioh,  now  isolftted  and  now  united 
together  into  broad  bands  of  rays,  pass 
.  in  oonntless  hosts  oyer  whole,  large  re- 
gions. They  often  centre  in  some  peoo- 
llarly  brilliiuit,  cireular  mountain,  and 
the  gigantic  Tycho  sends  his  rays  of 
surpassing  splendor  oyer  more  than  one- 
foorth  of  the  whole  orb,  oyer  hill  and 
dale,  yalley  and  mountain.  At  oUier 
plaoes  they  form  broad  masses  of  mystic 
light,  often  twenty  miles  square.  Moun- 
tain ridges  or  laya  streams  they  are  not, 
though  formerly  the  world  believ^i  them 
such,  because  they  pass  oyer  the  yery 
tops  of  mountains.  Can  they  be  glassy 
or  orystalHased  masses  of  yolcanic  mate- 
rial, whioh  suddenly  cooled,  now  stand 
in  rigid  pallor  and  reflect  lights  with  an 
intensity  unknown  to  our  earth  ? 

As  yet  we  haye  met  with  no  trace  of 
life  on  the  moon.  Are  there  no  inha- 
bitants on  our  strange  satellite?  In  our 
day,  when  the  plurality  of  worlds  threat- 
ens to  become  the  war-cry  oi  sects  and 
schools,  the  question  is  but  natural,  and 
many  an  eager  inquirer  has  no  doubt 
aeked  himself :  what  may  life  be  on  the 
moon?  Have  they  built  cities  and 
'  founded  empires  there  like  the  men  of 
the  earth  ?  Does  a  blue  sky  smile  upon 
them,  and  do  merry  springs  leap  down 
the  green  slopes  of  their  mountains. 

Nor  is  the  question  altogether  of  recent 
date.  While  Sir  John  Herschel  explored 
the  wonders  of  the  southern  heayen  on 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  there  appeared 
unexpectedly  a  little  pamphlet,  which 
created  no  small  sensation  eyen  among 
the  learned.  It  purported  to  be  his  first 
account  of  new  discoyeries  in  the  moon, 
and  contained  maryellous  reports  of 
sheep  of  strange  shape,  of  men  with  the 
wings  of  bats,  of  cities  and  fortified 
towns.  The  world,  howeyer,  soon  found 
that  this  was  an  ingenious  hoax  from  l^e 
pen  of  an  American,  who  had  thus  prac- 
tically tested  the  credulity  of  his  contem- 
poraries* The  credit  which  the  deyer 
imposture  found,  eyen  among  the  well- 
informed,  is  ample  apology  for  the  san- 
guine hopes  of  those  who  still  hope,  by 
the  aid  of  improyed  instruments,  to  dis- 
cover the  l£an  in  the  Moon;  or,  like 
good  old  Bishop  Wilkins,  to  pay  him  a 
neighborly  yisit,  for  which,  in  sober  ear- 
nest, most  ingenious  plans  haye  been  de- 
vised. Distinguished  astronomers  insist 
upon  haying  w&a  large  buildings  in  the 
moon ;  Gruithuisen  tells  us  of  an  edifice 
near  the  equator,  in  its  most  fertile  re- 
gions, of  twenty-fiye  miles  diameter  and 


surrounded  with  large  walls,  wbioh  ftoe, 
with  astounding  accuracy,  the  four  ooar- 
ters  of  the  compass.  As  it  is  omy  Ic 
premier  pa$  qui  eo^te^  Schwabo  in  Gei^ 
many  soon  disoovered  on  the  outside 
some  smaller  branches,  and  eyon  earth- 
works! 

One  point,  above  all,  is  apparently  al- 
together lost  sight  of,  by  those  who  eke- 
rislr  such  sanguine  hopes.  If  we  could 
see  a  man,  or  any  other  object  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles,  it  would  still  re- 
quire an  instrument,  which  would  mag- 
nify objects  50,000  times,  to  see  anything 
of  that  size  on  the  moon.  But  if  the 
far-distant  future  should  eyer  produce 
such  improvement  in  telescopes,  that 
would  only  increase,  and  in  aiamuDg 
proportion,  the  difficulties  ariding  from 
the  density  of  our  atznoephere  and  Oie 
daily  movement  of  the  earth.  Bven 
with  our  present  instruments,  fat  as 
they  are  yet  from  the  deidied  power,  tiiese 
impediments  are  so  great  as  seriooslj  to 
impair  their  usefulness.  All  that  has  aa 
yet  been  accomplished  is  to  see  objeota 
of  the  extent  of  100  yards;  p^haps  we 
may,  ere  long,  succeed  in  distinguisiung 
works  of  the  size  of  our  pyramida  and 
largest  cathedrals ;  but  at  best  they  will 
only  appear  as  minute  points,  fiur  too 
small  to  exhibit  form  or  shape. 

The  e^e,  then,  is  utterly  incapable  of 
discovering  life-endowed  beings  in  the 
moon.  This  would,  of  course,  in  itaelf 
not  preclude  the  existence  of  inhabitattts 
in  that  globe.  Every  argument,  on  the 
coDtrary,  leads  rather  to  the  conolomon, 
that  the  life  of  other  worlds  is,  on  the 
whole,  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  that 
of  our  earth.  The  same  infinite  variety 
whioh  astounds  the  eye  and  mind  of  man, 
when  he  studies  our  animal  creation  hero 
below,  and  the  exquisite  adaptation  of 
these  countless  forms  to  their  precise 
purpose,  must  needs  continue  throoghout 
creation.  Gt>d  is  not  only  great,  bat  also 
consistent  in  his  greatness,  and  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  nature,  which  are,  after  aB^ 
but  an  expression  of  His  will,  must  ai^ly 
•to  other  worlds  also.  The  inqoiring 
mind  will,  therefore,  not  without  bene- 
fit try  to  derive  additional  knowledge 
ever  from  the  scanty  facta  with  whidi 
we  are  acquainted. 

We  know  tolerably  well  the  soil,  the 
climate  and  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
What,  then,  do  they  teach  us  as  to  lile 
on  that  globe?  The  first  ciroumstanoe 
that  strikes  the  traveller  on  the  moon,  is 
the  wonderAil  fisdlity  of  motion.  Qrar- 
ity  is  in  the  moon  six  times  less  than  on 
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the  earth,  so  that  the  tame  power  with 
which  we  here  life  eighteen  pounds 
would  there  raise  a  hundred  weight. 
The  arm  that  can  throw  a  stone  on  earth 
ten  feet  high,  would  on  the  moon  throw 
it  np  to  sixty  feet.  The  inequalities  of 
the  soil  there  would,  to  an  earth-horn 
man,  be  no  difficulties;  he  would  glide 
over  hills  and  mountains,  which  hero 
helow  require  gigantic  stmolnres,  like 
the  winged  birds  of  heaven.  This  must 
at  once  produce  a  radicirt  difference  be- 
tween life  on  earth  and  life  on  tiie  moon. 

If  we  look  next  for  the  two  great  ele- 
ments of  earthly  life,  air  and  water,  we 
find  that  the  moon  is  but  ill  provided  for 
in  that  respect.  With  all  sympathy  for 
great  discoverers  and  sanguine  optimists, 
we  are  compelled  to  deny  the  existence 
of  either  water  and  air.  as  we  have  it  on 
earth,  in  our  satellite.  We  know  the 
presence  of  air  by  the  fact  that  all  air 
breaks  and  weakens  rays  of  light,  which 
pass  through  it.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
moon  shows  no  such  effects.  Her  land- 
Bcapes  appear  as  clear  and  distinct  on  the 
margin  as  in  the  centre  of  the  orb|  and 
when  stars  pass  over  the  latter,  they 
show  no  diminution  of  light  at  the  time 
of  their  entrance  into  the  luminous  cir- 
cle, no  increase  of  light  when  they  leave 
it  again.  The  evaporation  of  water  also 
wonld  be  betrayed  by  the  same  breaking 
of  rays,  if  that  element  were  mixed  np 
with  the  air,  as  it  is  in  our  own  atmo- 
sphere, or  if  it  covered  any  part  of  the 
moon's  surface.  Unwilling  as  we  are  to 
banish  her  inhabitants  exclusively  to  that 
side  of  the  moon,  which  human  eye  has 
never  yet  beheld,  because  it  is  constantly 
tamed  away  from  the  earth,  and  there, 
at  ftmcy's  bid  to  revel  in  a  paradise  with 
purling  brooks  and  balmy  zephyrs,  no- 
thing is  left  but  to  assume  that  the  air  is 
too  thin  and  the  water  too  ethereal  to 
be  perceived  by  the  instruments  now  at 
our  command.  The  careful  calculations 
of  the  great  astronomer  Bessel  resulted 
in  the  bare  possibility  of  an  atmosphere, 
a  thousand  times  thinner  than  our  own, 
showing  conclusively  how  little  we  can 
expect  to  find  life  on  the  moon  resem- 
bling in  any  way  life  on  earth.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  world,  if  there  be  any, 
most  have  other  bodies  than  ours,  other 
blood  must  run  Uirough  their  veins,  and 
other  lungs  breathe  their  air — ws  could 
never  live  in  such  a  world. 

And  what  a  curious  almanac  these 
good  people  in  the  moon  would  have ! 
There,  days  are  as  long  as  years,  and  day 
and  year  are  equal  to  our  months,  29  days, 


13  horn's  and  46  minutes.  The  seasons 
differ  but  very  little  from  each  other.  On 
the  equator  there  reigns  eternal  summer, 
for  the  sun  is  ever  in  the  zenith;  the 

Soles  are  buried  in  eternal  winter.  The 
ays  are  of  equal  length  throughout  the 
year;  all  days  equally  light,  dl  nights 
equally  dark.  The  absence  of  an  atmo- 
sphere deprives  the  moon  of  the  sweet 
charms  of  a  twilight,  and  glaring  day 
would  follow  gloomy  night  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning,  if  the  slow  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  did  not  slightly  break 
the  suddenness  of  the  transition.  Human 
eyes,  however,  could  not  bear  the  fierce 
contrasts  of  liglit  and  shadow;  they 
would  long  in  vain  for  the  soft  intervals 
between  the  two  extremes,  the  other 
colors,  which  beautify  our  world  with 
their  joyous  variety  and  soft  harmony. 
The  sky  is  there  not  blue,  but  even  in 
daytime  black,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
dazzling  sun  the  stars  daim  their  place 
and  light  in  the  heavens.  Near  the 
poles  the  mountain  tops  shine  in  un- 
broken splendor  year  after  year,  but  the 
valleys  know  neither  day  nor  night, 
scantily  lighted  as  they  ever  are  by  the 
£unt  glimmer  reflected  firom  the  sur- 
rounding walls. 

That  side  of  the  moon  which  is  turned 
from  us,  has  a  night  of  nearly  fifteen 
days;  the  stars  only,  and  planets,  shine 
on  its  ever  dark  sky.  The  side  we  see, 
on  the  contrary,  mows  no  night ;  the 
earth  lights  it  up  with  never  ceasing 
earth-shine,  a  light  fourteen  times 
stronger  Uian  that  which  we  receive 
from  the  moon.  We  recognize  our  own 
light,  lent  to  our  fHend,  in  the  faint, 
greyish  glimmer  of  that  portion  of  the 
moon  which  before  and  after  the  new 
moon  receives  no  light  from  the  sun,  but 
only  from  the  earth,  and  reflects  it  back 
again  upon  us.  Mornings  in  fall  show 
it  more  brilliant  than  evenings  in  spring, 
because  in  autumn  the  continents  of  the 
earth  with  their  stronger  light  illumine 
the  moon,  while  in  spring  she  only  re- 
ceives a  fainter  light  fi*om  our  oceans. 
Our  orb  appears  to  the  Man  in  the  Moon 
as  changeable  as  his  home  to  ns,  and  he 
might  speak  of  the  first  or  last  quarter 
of  the  earth,  of  new  earth  and  full  earth. 
The  whole  heaven  moves  before  him 
once  in  29  days  around  its  axis ;  the  sun 
and  stars  rise  and  set  regularly  once  in 
the  long  day ;  but  the  vast  orb  of  our 
earth  is  nearly  immovable.  All  around 
is  in  slow,  unceasing  motion:  the  mild 
face  of  the  earth  alone,  a  gorgeous  moon 
of  immense  magnitude,  never  sets  nor 
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rises,  but  remaina  erer  fixed  ia  the  xe- 
nith.  It  there  appears  sixteen  times 
larger  than  the  moon  to  ns,  and  daily 
exhibits  its  vast  panorama  of  oceans, 
continents  and  islands.  Bright  lights 
and  dark  shadows  are  seen  in  ever-varied 
change,  as  land  or  water,  clearings  or 
forests  appear,  new  witii  every  dond  or 
fog,  and  different  at  different  seasons. 
The  Man  in  the  Moon  has  thus  not  only 
his  watch  and  hb  almanac  daily  before 
him  in  the  ever-ohangiog  face  of  the 
earth,  bnt  he  may,  for  all  we  know, 
have  maps  of  onr  globe  which  many  a 
geographer  would  envy  on  account  of 
Uieir  fullness  and  accuracy.  Long  before 
Columbus  discovered  America,  and  Oook 
New  Holland,  our  lunar  neighbor  knew 
most  correctly  the  form  and  the  outlines 
of  the  new  continents.  There  was  no 
new  world  for  him,  and  there  is  none 
left.  He  could  tell  us  the  secrets  of  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  reveal  to  us  the 
fearful  mysteries  of  the  Polar  Seas.  But 
how  he  on  his  side  must  marvel  at  our 
vast  fields  of  snow,  our  volcanoes  and 
tropical  storms  and  tempests — ^he  who 
knows  neither  fire,  nor  snow,  nor  clouds ! 
What  strange  fables  he  may  have  invented 
to  explain  the  shadows  of  our  clouds  as 
they  chase  each  other  over  sea  and  land, 
and  hide  from  him  in  an  instant  the  sun- 
lit landscape  I  And  stranger  still,  on  the 
side  of  the  moon  which  is  turned  from 
the  earth,  he  knows  nothing  at  idl  about 
us,  unless  news  reach  him  from  the  hap- 
pier side.  Or  he  may  undertake — the 
great  event  in  his  life — a  Ions  and  pain- 
ful journey  to  the  bright  half  of  his 
globe,  to  stare  at  the  wondrously  bril- 
liant earth-star  with  its  unread  mysteries 
and  marvellous  chahges  of  flitting  lights 
and  shadows.  Who  knows  what  earnest 
prayers  may  rise  from  the  moon,  full  of 
thanks  for  the  floods  of  light  and  heat 
we  pour  upon  them,  or  of  ardent  wishes 
that  their  souls  might  hereafter  be  al** 
lowed  to  dwell  in  the  bright  homes  of 
the  beauteous  earth-star? 

Only  in  one  point  has  the  dark  side  of 
the  moon  a  rare  advantage.  With  its 
dark,  unbroken  night,  a  true  and  literal 
"  fortnight,"  it  is  the  observatory  of  the 
moon,  the  best  of  the  whole  planetary 
system.  There  no  light  from  the  earth, 
no  twilight,  binders  the  most  delicate  ob- 
servations, and  neither  clouds  nor  fogs 
ever  step  between  the  telescope  and  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

It  is  a  cold  world,  however,  all  over 
that  pale,  lifeless  globe.  The  rays  of  the 
Bun  can  hardly  warm  that  thin,  imper- 


ceptible atmosphere,  and  on  the  plaint 
near  the  equator,  a  fortnight  of  scorching 
sun  and  burning  heat,  which  porches 
and  withers  all  life,  is  instantaneously 
followed  by  another  fortnight  of  fearful 
cold.  Human  eyes  could  not  bear  their 
ever  cloudless,  colorless  horizon.  Over 
the  mournful  scene  looking  like  one  vast 
ruin  of  nature,  broods  eternal  silence. 
The  thin  air  cannot  carry  the  waves  of 
sound.  Not  a  word,  not  a  song  ia  ever 
heard  amid  those  desolate  mountains;  no 
voice  ever  passes  over  the  sunken 
plains.  Pain  and  Joy  are  equally  silent 
A  rock  may  glide  from  its  ancient  rest-  . 
ing-place,  a  mountain  may  &11  from  its 
et^nal  foundation — no  thunder  is  heard, 
no  odio  awakened.  Grim  silence  reigns 
supreme.  No  rainbow  is  set  in  the 
clouds  as  a  token  from  on  high ;  storm 
and  tempest  give  not  way  to  the  merry 
song  of  birds  and  the  breath  of  gentle, 
balmy  winds.  There  we  look  in  vain  for 
green  forests  with  their  cool  shade^  for 
playful  fountains  to  cheer  and  to  refresh 
us.  All  around  we  see  nothing  bnt  bare 
mountains,  desolate  masses  of  rock,  count- 
less stones  amidst  huge  bowlders  of  glassy 
fabric.  Human  bodies  could  not  endure 
these  long  days  and  endless  nights; 
human  souls  could  not  bear  that  alent, 
■lifeless  world  of  desolation. 

Even  this  universal  devastation,  how* 
ever,  does  not  absolutely  preclude  the 
existence  of  created  beings  on  the  moon. 
We  can  think  as  little  of  a  noble  tree 
without  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits,  as 
of  an  orb,  rolling  in  silent,  serene  ma- 
jesty through  the  midmght  firmament, 
without  organic  life  and  intelligence. 
The  earth  teaches  us  the  same  lesson  by 
simple  logic.  The  earth  also,  once  in- 
candescent and  scarcely  cooled,  has  been 
the  theatre  of  fearful  convulsions ;  gigan- 
tio  forces  have  torn  her  interior,  aud 
deeply  furrowed  her  surface.  But  hardly 
was  apparent  peace  restored  upon  the 
still  unsnapen  globe  when  it  produced, 
at  the  word  of  the  Almighty,  a  creation 
full  of  fresh  life,  at  first  rude,  raw  and 
imperfect,  like  nature  itself,  but  daily 
growingnobler,  more  varied,  more  spir- 
itual. >Ve  know  this,  for  each  varied 
organization  of  such  life,  as  it  perished, 
has  left  its  epitaph  written  upon  impe- 
rishable monuments.  May  we>  then  not 
believe,  that,  like  the  earth,  the  moon 
also  has  first  had  her  period  of  storm  and 
strife?  Of  this  her  vast  plains,  her  rug- 
ged craters  and  mysterious  furrows  give 
proof  in  abundance.  The  present  seems 
to  be  her  period  of  rest,  during  which 
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natnre  gains  strength  to  prodnoe  a  life 
endowed  creation.  This  we  learn  from' 
her  nnchanging  face,  and  clear,  impercep- 
tible atmosphere.  There  mnst  come  a 
time  for  the  moon  as  for  the  earth, 
though  perhaps  after  thousands  of  years 
only,  when  thinking,  intelligent  beings 
will  rise  from  her  dust.  The  whole  nni- 
Terse  has  some  elements  in  common. 
The  great  cosmic  powers,  light  and  heat, 
are  the  same  first  conditions  of  organic 
life  thronghont  the  vast  creation ;  thej 
send  their  waves  through  the  wide 
ocean  of  the  world,  and  play  against  all 
of  its  gigantic  islands.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  vital  power  in  them,  and  at  the 
proper  time,  at  His  bidding,  life  will 
spring  forth  and  order  will  reign,  where 
now  destruction  and  chaos  alone  seem  to 
rule  supreme. 

The  moon  is  one  of  the  great  heavenly 
bodies,  all  of  which  work  together  in 
beautiful  harmony  to  the  glory  of  Qod. 
They  all  move,  like  loving  sisters,  hand 
in  hand  through  the  great  universe.  As 
they  live  with  each  other,  so  they  evi- 
dently live  for  each  other.  Superstition, 
ignorance,  and  even  willful  exaggeration 
have  much  obscured  the  effects  of  this 
mutual  influence.  The  moon  especially 
has  been  treated  as  if  she  existed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  earth  only.  From  the 
times  of  antiquity  the  world  has  been 
filled  with  fiiDciful  stories  of  her  influ- 
ence on  our  weather,  our  vegetation,  our 
health,  and  even  the  state  of  our  mind. 
Many  have  believed  in  a  daily  direct 
communication  between  the  two  great 
bodies;  they  looked  upon  meteoric 
stones  as  coming  to  us  directly  from  the 
craters  of  the  moon^s  volcanoes,  and  the 
fertile  imagination  of  happy  dreamers 
reduced  a  crude  mass  of  half-true,  half- 
fabulous  details  into  a  regular  system, 
loDg  before  the  moon  itself  was  even 
tolerably  well  known  to  us.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  men  of  such  rank  as  Piazzi 
and  8ir  William  llerschel  considered 
certain  light  appearances  in  the  moon  as 
volcanic  eruptions,  whilst  a  German 
astronomer  of  great  merit,  Sohroeter, 
saw  in  them  enormous  fires  raging  in 
some  of  the  capitals  of  our  satellite! 
Meteoric  stones  are,  in  our  day,  fortu- 
nately better  explained.  Unless  the  vol- 
oanoes  on  the  moon  had  a  force  thirty 
times  greater  than  our  own,  they  could 
not  project  masses  far  enough  to  come 
within  reach  of  our  atmosphere.  Such 
gigi^tjc  and  continued  eruptions  conld, 
moreover,  not  fail  to  cause  some  perma- 
nent  change   in    the   surface   of    the 


moon,  which  has  never  yet  been  per- 
ceived. 

Great  heavenly  bodies  commune  not, 
like  men,  by  throwing  bombshells  at 
each  other ;  their  infiuence  is  felt  through 
the  agency  of  light,  heat  and  attraction. 
The  light  of  the  moon,  it  is  true,  is  90,000 
times  weaker  than  sunlight,  and  that  its 
rays  warm  not,  is  a  popular  assertion. 
But  people  are  not  iJways  right,  with 
due  deference  be  it  said,  even  in  matters 
of  science.  They  used  to  say  that  moon- 
light nights  were  colder  than  others. 
So  they  are ;  but  the  moon  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  it.  She  shines  brighter  when 
the  sky  is  not  obscured ;  but  when  that 
is  the  case,  the  earth  also  grows  colder, 
because  radiation  is  prevented.  Thus 
the  two  facts  are  perfectly  trae,  only 
there  is  no  oonnection  of  cause  and  effect 
between  them.  Melloni's  experiments, 
made  in  1846,  prove  even  that  the  rays 
of  the  moon  have  a  certain  amount  of 
heat,  though  so  little,  that  the  most  pow- 
erful lenses  ful  to  make  it  perceptible  on 
the  tliermometer. 

The  old  Phoenicians  already  knew  the 
moon  well  on  their  long,  bold  sea  voy- 
ages; Uiey  knew  that  the  gigantic 
breathing  of  the  ocean,  its  ebb  and  tide, 
were  her  work.  Antiquity  looked  with 
awe  and  wonder  upon  this  supernatural 
power  of  the  great  pale  orb.  Modern 
science  sees  in  it  one  of  the  most  glorious 
effects  of  the  great,  mysterious  power  of 
attraction,  that  binds  and  holds  the  uni- 
verse together.  The  moon,  though  so 
near  to  us,  cannot  move  the  firm  conti- 
nent, but  she  allures  the  elastic  waters 
of  the  earth,  until  they  raise  huge  foam- 
covered  masses  of  the  ocean  up  towards 
the  distant  charmer.  In  one  great,  un- 
broken wave  of  vast  .dimensions  they 
follow  the  receding  moon  with  eager 
haste,  and  in  the  short  space  of  24  hours 
rush  round  our  globe,  until  continent  and 
'  island  break  their  imposing  power. 
Twice  in  the  day  and  twice  at  night 
does  this  immense  giant-snake,  wound 
round  our  globe,  breathe ;  for  six  hours 
it  swells  and  rises  high  into  the  pure 
air  of  the  atmosphere;  for  six  hours 
afterwards  it  sinks  and  vanishes,  falling 
back  into  its  eternal  limits.  Although 
the  mysterious  sympathies  of  the  great 
worlds  of  the  universe  are  all  alike,  and 
sun  and  moon  work  jointly  in  this  great 
movement,  the  power  of  the  latter  far 
exceeds,  by  its  greater  vicinity  to  the 
earth,  that  of  the  sun.  Hence  the  tides 
follow  closely  the  magic  course  of  the 
moon  in  the  heavens,  and  recur  regularly 
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onoe  in  every  12  hours,  26  minatee,  as 
far  as  they  are  not  retarded  hy  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Water  itself,  by  coasts  and 
winds,  or  by  opposing  cnrrents.  When 
sun  and  moon  happen  both  to  attract  at 
the  same  time,  the  effect  is,  of  course,  in- 
credibly heightened;  so  called  spring- 
tides rise  at  the  period  of  fall  or  new- 
moon,  rnsh  with  irresistible  power  high 
over  oMa  and  chalky  ramnarts,  their  gi- 
gantic arms  loDg  stretched  out  towards 
the  moon,  and  fail  npon  the  peaceful 
plain  and  the  fertile  fields  of  the  terrified 
husbandman.  Still,  man  can  conquer 
even  the  great  magician  in  the  heavens. 
He  knows  the  hour  when  the  Vild  army 
is  approaching,  he  flees  from  the  rage  of 
the  threateniog  tide  waves,  or  he  builds 
gigantic  walls,  against  which  they  dash 
hissing  and  roaring^  tremble  for  an  in- 
stant as  if  drawing  a  last,  full  breath,  and 
then  break  their  iron  front  in  harmless 
douds  of  spray  and  foam. 

As  all  attraction  b  mutual,  the  earth 
iJso  causes  au  enormous  tide  on  the  moon 
81  times  stronger  than  that  which  pro- 
duces our  tides.  The  moon,  we  have 
seen,  turns  constantly  only  one  side  to- 
wards us;  it  is,  therefore,  bnt  natural  to 
conclude  that  so  immense  a  power  must 
have  produced  vast  changes  in  her  sur- 
face. Some  believe,  on  this  account, 
that,  to  restore  the  balance,  the  sea  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  moon  have  fled 
to  the  opposite  side.  So  much  is  cer- 
tain, that,  thanks  to  the  loviuff  attrac- 
tion of  our  mother  earth,  the  side  turned 
towards  us  rises  at  least  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  regular  form  of  a  globe. 

But  the  great  ocean  does  not  alone 
show  the  attraction  of  the  moon  in  its 
tides;  the  huge  mass  of  air  that  sur- 
rounds the  earth,  is  likewise  exposed  to 
these  forces.  Ebb  and  tide  on  this  vast, 
unmeasured  ocean,  are,  (tf  course,  not 
perceptible  far  down  in  its  depth,  where 
we  pK)or  men  breathe  painfully;  but 
only  on  the  surface,  to  which  even  the 
boldest  balloon  sailor  has  never  yet 
risen,  and  perhaps  in  the  very  delicate 
changes  of  susceptible  barometers.  The 
latter  are,  however,  extremely  minute ; 
only  from  time  to  time  some  great  cur- 
rent in  the  atmosphere  rushes  down  into 
the  deep  of  the  transparent  ocean,  and 
tells  us  in  a  roaring  tornado  or  the  de- 
structive violeuce  of  a  fearful  hurricane, 
of  the  mysterious  movements  in  the  airy 
waves,  tliat  were  charmed  by  the  magic 
power  of  the  moon,  and  tried  to  leave 
their  mother  earth  to  hasten  to  the  be- 
witching island  in  the  blue,starry  heavens. 


But  t^ere  is  another  strong,  bindlag 
tie  that  makes  us  thankful  for  the  pre- 
cious things  put  forth  by  the  moon. 
She  has  hemi  the  oldest  and  safest  teacher, 
to  whom  mankind  ever  listened.  Even 
the  old  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Indians, 
and  Greeks,  whilst  they  worshiped  her 
as  a  goddess,  fiuled  not  carefully  to  ob- 
serve the  dumges  in  her  pale  fisce  and 
by  them  to  measure  their  time.  like  a 
£uthful  porter,  she  has  ever  stood  at  the 
gates  of  the  great  heavens  with  their 
countless  stars,  and  taught  ns  how  to 
find  times  and  distances.  In  the  cpper 
rooms  of  the  eighth  story  of  the  lofty 
towers  of  Babylon,  in  the  dark  halls  <a 
the  vast  temples  of  Egypt,  sat  the  hoary 
priests  of  antiquity,  and  watched  the 
wanderings  of  the  great  star  of  the 
night,  thus  to  order  the  times  of  the 
vear  and  the  labors  of  man.  The  moon 
has  taught  us  the  secrets  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry ;  she  was  the  first  mathe- 
maticiao,  she  aided  agriculture  and  navi- 
gation; she  taught  historians  the  order 
of  great  events,  and  gave  to  the  priests 
of  mankind  their  lofty  positions  by  oon- 
fiding  to  them  the  secret  of  her  constant 
changes.  Kow,  our  astronomers  make 
her  the  mirror  on  which  the  earth  throws 
her  image,  when  the  sun  is  behind  both, 
and  ^us  prove  on  the  moon^s  quiet  sur- 
face, the  round  form  of  our  globe.  The 
faint,  uncertain  light,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  first  quarter  fills  up  the  rest  of 
the  round  orb,  serves  them  to  measure 
the  intensity  of  the  light  whidi  the  earth 
diffuses.  "Hie  perturbations  in  her  mo- 
tions teach  them  the  powers  of  attrac- 
tion of  the  sno  and  earth,  make  known 
their  form  and  reveal  even  the  internal 
structure  of  the  latter.  £<dipaes  inust 
serve  as  a  means  to  measure  the  heif^t 
of  lunar  mountains,  and  to  investigate 
more  dosely  the  secrets  of  the  san  itself^ 
and  when  the  moon  covers  fixed  stars, 
they  learn  by  it  the  velocity  of  light,  the 
distance  of  those  stars  and  the  density 
of  our  own  atmosphere. 

From  consideration  of  such  signal  ser^ 
vices  rendered  to  grateful  mankind,  we 
miizht  well  grant  the  moon  a  word  now 
and  then  to  the  clerk  of  the  weather. 
But  the  faith  of  our  forefathers  in  this 
respect  has  been  almost  entirdy  destroy- 
ed. Neither  the  barometer  itself,  nor 
the  most  careful  observations  made  dur- 
ing the  space  of  28  years  in  the  Korth, 
during  60  years  in  the  Tropics,  show  any 
reliable  influence  of  the  moon  on  our 
weather.  Still  the  world  adheres  with 
a  constancy,  worthy  of  a  better  caoas^ 
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to  the  ancient  belief.  The  faithftil  pre- 
fer their  own  observations  to  those  of 
abstract  science,  as  they  call  it,  and  in* 
nst  upon  it  that  a  change  in  the  moon 
produces  a  changei  in  the  weather ;  what 
their  ff rand-parents  tanght  them,  they 
faithfolly  hand  down  to  grand-chiJdreQ. 
We  all  have  a  tendency  to  explain  mys- 
teries by  newmysteriesf  and  as  no  sci- 
ence has  yet  been  able  to  enter  ipto  the 
great  laboratory  where  rain  and  snnshine 
are  manufactured,  the  world  finds  it 
easy  and  convenient  to  lay  that  duty 
upon  the  broad  shoalders  of  the  good 
old  moon,  and  to  make  her,  in  a  new 
sense,  "a  faithfnl  witness  in  heaven." 

Bnt  as  among  the  chaff,  many  a  plnmp 
good  grain  may  be  found,  so  the  vast 
mass  of  superstitions  about  the  influence 
of  the  moon  on  life  on  earth,  also  con- 
tains, every  now  and  then,  a  particle  of 
truth.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  wood 
cut  at  the  time  of  an  increasing  moon 
is  more  perishable  than  that  cot  at 
other  periods,  for  repeated  and  careful 
observations  made  in  the  West  Indias 
confirm  the  long-cherished  opinion. 
Many  farmers,  also,  firmly  believe  that 
all  grain  sown  under  an  increasing  moon 
prospers  better  than  others.  That  the 
light  of  the  moon  must  have  some  little 
infinence  on  vegetation,  has  been  satis- 
fiictorily  proved  by  the  fact  that  plants, 
which  had  been  bleached  in  darkness, 
recovered  their  green  color  by  exposure 
to  moonlight  only. 

The  sick  know  the  influence  of  the 
moon  unfortunately,  but  too  well.  Gk)i- 
tres  swell  periodically  with  the  full 
moon;  liver-complaints  become  worse 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  insane  suffer 
by  more  violent  attfusks  of  rage.  Death 
itself,  it  is  well  known,  frequently  waits 
for  the  tide,  that  is  for  the  moon.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  science,  with 
hauglity  disregard,  has  thrown  these  po- 
pular notions  aside,  without  an  attempt 
to  sift  them,  a  proceeding  which  cannot 
fail  to  deprive  us  of  much  that  might 
otherwise  become  not  only  interesting, 
but  even  valuable.  Since  we  have  en- 
tered deeper  into  the  secrets  of  life; 
since  we  know  how  incredibly  delicate 
are  the  functions  of  our  nerves ;  since 
we  can  no  longer  deny  ttie  mysterious 
effects  of  magnetism,  even  though  we 
may  look  upon  them  only  as  symptoms 
of  disease  and  self-illusion;  since  we 
have  to  admit  the  efficacy  of  light,  even 
when  human  eyes  perceive  it  no  longer 


— ^it  is  surely  high  time  that  we  should 
try  to  find  the  grain  of  truth  which  is 
in  every  fable,  in  these  superstitions  also. 
We  are  aware  that  men  of  science  are 
sedulously  employed  in  this  noble  under- 
taking, and  that,N  for  instance,  in  medi- 
cine very  remarkable  results  have  already 
been  obtained. 

This  practical  tendency  need  not  de- 
stroy the  sweet,  magic  charm,  which  the 
moon  now,  as  of  old,  exercises  over  the 
soul  of  man.  The  poet  tells  us  to-day, 
as  he  did  yesterday,  how  the  mountains 
kneel  before  God  in  silent  prayer,  when 
the  peace  of  the  sabbath  reigns  all 
around,  how  the  host  of  stars  light  up 
the  gigantic  temple,  and  the  moon  hangs, 
as  the  ever-burning  lamp  of  man^s  wor- 
ship, high  above  the  eternal  altar  of  na- 
ture. The  painter  studies  the  quaint, 
fairy  lights  of  the  pale  orb,  as  it  poors 
its  mild  radiance  over  field  and  town. 
The  lover  communes  with  the  tender 
amber  round  which  the  moon  spreads 
about  her,  moving  through  a  fleecy 
night,  and  the  pained  heart  finds  sweet 
comfort  in  her  peaceful  silver  lisht.  The 
Arctic  traveller  blesses  her  as  ane  lights 
up  with  her  faint  but  ever-welcome 
fiivor,  the  long,  cold  polar  night ;  and  the 
people  at  iarge,look  up  to  her  for  myste- 
rious blessings.  For  many  are  the  charms 
of  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  not  known 
to  the  man  of  science.  How  peace- 
fully and  kindly  she  smiles  through  the 
window  upon  the  little  bed  of  the  infant^ 
and  wakes  in  its  childish  mind  a  thou- 
sand strange  and  fancifbl  notions,  until 
gentle  slumber  closes  those  pure  inno- 
cent eyes !  Teasing  and  playing,  she  vnll 
come  between  that  loving  couple  in  the 
dark  bower,  and  break  in  upon  their 
sweet,  silent  communion.  Beautiful  as 
some  fair  saint,  serenely  moving  on  her 
way  in  hours  of  trial  and  distress,  she 
watches  like  a  mild,  faithful  companion 
by  the  side  of  the  sick-bed ;  moving  on 
with  peace  and  heavenly  comfort  in  her 
sweet,  pale  face,  she  soothes  the  weary 
eye  and  shortens  the  long,  painful  night. 
Inspiration  itself  has  aslced,  ^'Who  is 
she  that  looketh  forth  as  the  morning, 
fair  as  the  moon?"  At  last  her  sentle 
pilgrimage  is  ended ;  sinking  silently  she 
df<»ps  down  behind  the  sky,  a  faithftd 
witness  of  the  brighter  light  that  is  to 
follow  after  this  faint  moonlight  Ufe, 
and  a  gladsome  prophet  of  the  abun- 
dance of  peace  which  the  Almighty  has 
promised  as  long  as  the  moon  endureth. 
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THE    WATER    LILY. 

¥E  were  together  by  a  lonely  river ; 
A  little  shftdy  river, 

A  rook-Btrewn,  restless  r}ver, 

A  swift  and  sparkling  river, 

Whose  waters  were  for  ever 
Twisting  and  hurrying  round  the  gnarled  roots, 
And  shooting  silent  under  mossy  banks 
Of  fragrant  moulds,  and  heaps  of  last  yearns  leaves. 
Far  upward,  where  the  boughs  and  sky  were  blent 
With  snowy  islands  on  the  quivering  blue, 
In  tender  beauty,  like  a  waking  dream, 
The  sun  wove  golden  threads  among  the  leaves, 
And  interlacing  lightly  pencilled  twigs. 
And  glorified  the  early  summer's  green. 
We  wandered  there  through  half  the  morning  hours, 
And  silently  along  that  forest  stream 
My  loved  one  sought  the  water-li]y*s  home. 
But  I  could  find  no  words  to  tell  her  what  I  sought. 

While  still  that  foaming  river, 

That  rushing,  headlong  river, 

That  deep,  impetuous  river. 

Most  passionately  ever, 
From  out  its  secret  works  revealed  what  I  would  say. 

Still  we  strayed  on,  although  no  flowers  appeared 

In  all  its  tangled  course.    Bat  side  by  side 

In  tlie  young  summer  of  unspoken  love. 

We  followed  still  for  hours  that  wayward  river; 

^Mid  labyrinths  of  rocks  and  fallen  trees. 

Where  the  stream  disappeared,  to  be  revealed 

By  its  sweet  voice  alone.    She  seldom  spoke, 

But  ever  warbled,  full  of  happiness. 

Low  snatches  of  sweet  songs ;  and  woodland  bu*ds 

Chive  timid  answer  from  the  forest  depths, 

And  still  the  wild  and  wandering  little  stream 

Qurgled  its  undersong  amid  the  stones, 

And  pine  leaves  breathed  their  low  mysterious  sighs. 

But  still  the  hurrying  river. 

The  flashing,  dancing  river. 

The  leaf-strewn,  murmuring  river. 

The  clear  and  pebbly  river, 

Quietly,  pensively  ever, 
Whispered  the  earnest  words  I  dared  not  say. 

Fow  had  we  wandered  to  a  glassy  pool 
Where  the  tired  stream  lay  resting  for  awhile. 
And  speckled  trout  were  glancing  to  and  fro. 
Their  shadows  darting  o*er  the  rippled  sand. 
Or  poised  and  wavering  o'er  the  gleaming  depth. 
Blue  dragon  flies  were  novering  in  the  sun, 
And  rushes  on  the  brink  grew  green  and  broad, 
And  one  great  oak  o'ercanopied  the  place. 
And  there  at  last  the  virgin  queen  of  flowers 
Lay  lightly  floating  in  her  purity, 
And  borne  upon  the  waves,  her  spreading  leaves 
Sought  like  a  lovely  fleet  of  fairy  rafta 
The  tiny  bays  and  inlets  of  the  pool. 
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While  still  the  smilit  river, 
The  silent,  glassy  river, 
The  softly  m'eaming  river, 
Tlie  lily-hlossomed  river, 
With  earnest  longing  ever 
Gazed  on  my  love  and  breathed  what  I  would  say. 

She  bent  towards  the  pure  and  nymph-like  flowers. 
And  her  face  glowed  and  brightened,  and  she  cried, 

Give  me  my  water-lily, 

My  best-beloved  flower  1 
Another  moment,  and  the  prize  was  hers, 
And  from  my  hand  receiving  it,  she  kissed 
The  snowy  leaves,  inhaling  its  perfume. 
And  as  she  stood  there,  mirrored  in  the  stream, 
So  like  the  flower  she  loved ;  her  golden  hair 
Lit  by  a  sunbeam,  and  her  snow-white  dress 
Half  hidden  by  her  graceful  sea-green  scarf— 
The  river  lent  me  words  at  last,  to  speak 
\'  All  that  its  sweet  and  sympathetic  voice 

Had  murmured  for  me  through  the  quiet  noon. 
I  stretched  my  arms  towards  my  love,  and  cried, 

Give  me  mv  water  lily. 

My  best-beloved  flower  I 
*  And  in  those  arms  I  clasped  her  to  my  heart,  ^ 

And  knew  my  flower  was  mine  I 

And  still  the  lonely  river, 

The  sweet,  enchanted  river. 

The  golden,  gleaming  river. 

The  tender  -smiling  river, 

With  its  deep  voices  ever, 
Told  to  our  hearts  all  that  we  could  not  say. 
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TITE  wish  to  consider  Mr.  Ghoate  class  of  intellectual  and  bodily  fgd^ 
V  *  solely  as  an  orator,  and  to  allude  to  may  make  himself  a  very  creditable 
any  other  qualities  of  mind  or  body  orator.  And  Mr.  Ghoate  is  a  magnifl- 
whioh  he  may  profess,  only  as  they  bear  cent  example  of  this  truth.  For  he  is 
upon  his  oratory.  We  do  not  consider  one  who,  by  eflfort  and  specific  mental 
Mr.  Ghoate  a  natural  orator — ^a  horn  ora-  training,  has  brought  all  Ms  intellectuai 
tor.  We  consider  him  the  first  and  fore-  beauty  and  wealth  to  the  tip  of  his 
most  of  made  orators.  His  mind  and  his  tongue.  But  he  is  a  manufacture,  not  a 
will  have  formed  the  elements  and  creation.  And  yet,  just  as  the  fabrics  of 
talents  which  nature  gave  him,  into  an  art  are  often  far  more  beautiful  and  use- 
orator  of  the  highest  mark.  Lord  Ghes-  fill  than  the  raw  work  of  nature,  so  he, 
terfield,  in  his  letters  to  his  son,  continu-  as  he  stands  before  us,  the  manufacture 
ally  told  him  that  any  man  of  reasonable  of  the  fine  arts,  is  more  delightful  to 
abilities  might  make  himself  an  orator,  hear,  and  inspiring  to  look  upon,  and  far 
The.son  tried*  hu  best,  and  broke  down  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  than  any 
hopelessly,  the  very  first  time  he  got  on  mere  creation  of  pulse  and  passion, 
his  legs  in  the  House  of  Gommons.  While  A  natural  orator,  we  think  one  whose 
then  this  sweeping  proposition  is  not  capital  power  is  in  his  character  and  pas- 
trne  in  its  widest  sense,  it  is  undoubtedly  sion ;  and  in  whom  these  qualities  are 
true  that  any  man,  possessing  a  certain  so  plainly  and  spontaneously  developed 
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that  he  would  be  snocessfallv  elocraeDt, 
with  little  art  and  less  learning.  These 
he  may  add,  but  he  oould  be  very  ef- 
fective without  them.  In  the  passion  and 
the  character  of  such  men  lurks  the  ma- 
gic— their  amazing  will,  their  triumphal 
overbearingness,  tleir  spontaneous,  irre- 
sistible self-assertion.  Every  now  and 
then  there  comes  along  some  itinerant 
preacher,  or  spiritoal  tinker,  or  rescued 
dram-drinker,  or  other  sort  of  person, 
who,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  strong, 
sturdy  character,  and  his  equally  strong 
animal  passioo,  not  set  forth  in  any  dic- 
tionary words,  but  in  common  talk,  lifts 
great  audiences  to  dizzy  heights  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  stirs  unwonted  throbbings 
in  men^s  hearts.  Chatham  and  Patrick 
Henry  were  natural  orators  of  superior 
order.  And  Henry  Clay  was  of  the 
same  school.  He,  however,  superadded 
much,  but  he  was  a  native-bom  after  all. 
When,  in  his  magnificent  moments, 
men  saw  him  agitate  the  Senate  into  a 
fury,  and  then,  as  one  bom  to  command, 
ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the 
storm,  they  felt  in  their  inmost  soul, 
that  he  had  nature^s  patent  for  his  orato- 
rio tyranny.  When  Mirabeau  one  day 
screamed  into  the  startled  ear  of  the 
French  Constituent  Assembly,  the 
words,  "When  I  shake  my  terrible  locks, 
all  France  trembles,^'  he  said  what  re- 
quired no  learning  to  say,  but  they  were 
mighty  words  and  they  shook  the  Assem- 
bly. 

We  don^t  think  any  great  natural  ora- 
tor could  be  a  great  lawyer.  His  tem- 
perament must  sweep  him  too  much  for 
the  severe  and  accurate  research  and 
application  which  law  demands  of  her 
votaries.  The  orator,  too,  reasons  emi- 
nently in  the  concrete,  in  pictures,  and 
in  deductions  which  are,  lo^^cally  speak- 
ing, gymnastic  Jumps,  over  which  his 
hearer  must  go  only  bv  the  bridge  of 
sympathy,  not  logic.  The  disciple  of  the 
black-letter  abhors  the  concrete,  as  na- 
ture does  a  vacuum,  and  revels  in  the 
abstract.  But  the  orator  of  mind  can 
combine  both  these  elements.  He  can 
be  a  great  lawyer  or  logician,  and  an 
orator  also.  Cicero,  we  have  always 
thought,  belonged  to  this  set,  and  was  of 
course  the  greatest  of  his  race.  Mira- 
beau bad  something  of  both  these  quali- 
ties, and  wonderftiUy  displayed  uiem, 
when  at  the  end  of  a  set  harangue,  most 
logically  reasoned  and  prepared,  he  saw 
the  stormy  house,  still  unsubdued.  He 
bad  taken  his  seat,  but  he  rose  again,  he 
mshed  to  the  tribune,  and  rolled  forth 


instantly  a  tide  of  burning  periods, 
wholly  unpremeditated,  which  went 
crashing  and  tearing  into  the  ears  of  his 
adversaries  like  so  many  hot  shot. 

This  combination  of  diverse  powers  is 
of  course   indispensable   to    the  trnlj 

great  advocate — and  this  Mr.  Choate  ex- 
ibits  in  the  most   thorough   develop- 
ment of  each.    His  main  power  is  by  no 
means  in  native  force  of  character ;  nor 
do  we  think  it  lies  chiefly  in  passion. 
His  sensibilities  we  should  jud&e  to  have 
been  by  nature  lively,  and  his   mind, 
grasping  things  with  great  brightness 
and  fuUness  of  detail,  and  calling  into 
play  with  corresponding  intensity  the 
appropriate  accompanying /6tf2in^«,  has 
thus  forced  them  mto  an  overstrained 
activity,  by  constantly  working  them  into 
violent  play.    But  we  very  much  donbt^ 
if  tiiere  was  any  wild  natural  out-gush- 
ing of  oratorio  feeling,  self-created  and 
incapable  to  be  kept  in  or  tamed  down. 
He  is  a  great  actor,  an  artist  of  the  first^ 
rate,  but  an  actor  after  all.    We  rather 
think  from  the  piles  of  written  sheets, 
behind  which  he  rises  to  address  a  jury, 
and  which  disappear  one  by  one,  as  the 
speech  rolls  on,  that  every  word  of  the 
eloquent  and  impassioned  argument  is 
all  there,  cut  and  dried.    To  analyze  his 
power,  then,  we  must  trace  the  threads 
of    the    intellectual   fabric,  warp   and 
woof,  and   imagine  it   delivered   with 
vehement  will  to  persuade,  and  eneigetio 
fervor  to  hammer  it  home,  but  deriving 
no  other  aid  or  appliance  whatever  from 
delivery;  hardly  anything  of  the  impe- 
rial command,  the  basilisk  eye,  the  un- 
tamable spirit  rushing  forth,  mocking 
and  defying  opposition;   but  we  most 
track  the  curious  working  of  a  grand 
machine — the  intellect ;  patient,  steady, 
pressing,  storming  by  turns — sometimes 
bearing  down  opposition  gradnally  and 
piece  by  piece,  and  sometimes  knocking 
it  in  the  head.   We  heard  Webster  once, 
in  a  sentence  and  a  look,  crush  an  hour's 
argument  of  the  cnrioas  workman;  it 
was  most  intellectually  wire-drawn  and 
hair-splitting,  with  Grecian    sophistry, 
and  a    subSety  the  Leontine  Gorgias 
might  have  envied.    It  was  about  two 
car- wheels,  which  to  common  eyes  looked 
as  like  as  two  eggs ;  but  Mr.  Choate,  by  a 
fine  line  of  argument  between  tweedle- 
dum and  tweedle-dee,  and  a  discourse 
on  "the  fixation  of  points,"  so  deep 
and  fine  as  to  be  lost  in  obscurity,  showed 
the  jury,  there  was  a  heaven- wide  differ- 
ence between  them.    "But,"  said  Mr. 
Webster,    and   his  great  eyes   opened 
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wide  and  black,  as  he  stared  at  the  big 
twin  wheels  before  him,  "  Gentlemen  of 
the  jorj,  there  they  are — look  at  'em." 
— and  as  he  pronounced  this  answer,  in 
tones  of  vast  volume,  the  distorted 
wheels,  seemed  to  shrink  back  again  into 
their  original  similarity,  and  tike  lonff 
argmnent  on  the  "fixation  of  points'^ 
died  a  natural  death.  It  was  an  example 
of  the  ascendency  of  mere  charctcter  over 
mere  intellectuality;  but  so  much 
greater,  nevertheless,  the  intellectuality. 

He  has  not,  then,  any  of  those  remark- 
ably rare  and  bold  traits  of  character, 
conspicuous  enough  singly  to  account 
for  his  forensic  supremacy.  When  not 
actually  in  a  flght^  he  is  quiet,  facUe, 
accommodating,  and  bland.  Tou  would 
by  no  means  suspect  the  volcanic  ener- 
gies lurking  beneath,  from  any  appear- 
ances on  the  sur&ce.  In  his  wan,  and 
worn,  and  bloodless,  but  benignant  face, 
▼on  would  see  enough  to  suspect  intel- 
lectual treasures  stowed  up,  and  Bsiinner 
life  of  strange  and  unusual  topics  and 
movement.  He  looks  as  if  he  moved 
about  in  his  own  mysterious  solitude 
for  ever,  whether  in  crowds  or  all  alone ; 
like  some  stray  child  of  a  land  bathed  in 
gnnset  beauty,  musing  ever  on  warm 
Arabian  skies,  and  the  burning  stars  and 
gorgeous  bloom  of  the  hanging-gardens 
of  his  home.  But  his  mere  oratorio 
preaence  is  nothing.  And  therefore  he 
never  impresses  an  audience,  especially  a 
professional  one,  with  a  sense  of  his 
greatness,  till  he  does  something,  till  he 
speaks  or  acts  in  the  legal  drama.  We 
see  no  external  symptom  of  overpower- 
ing native  character;  no  symptom  of 
anything  which  would  make  you  think 
that  that  man,  by  his  grand  movement, 
by  his  basilisk  eye,  by  his  uplifted  arm, 
might  strike  dumb  opposition,  and  palsy 
hate.  And  yet  we  haoe  seen  him  when 
in  battle,  hie  battle  that  of  thoughts  and 
words,  standing  right  over  a  legal  ad- 
versary with  outstretched  arm,  'with 
ere  burning  black  with  smothered  fire, 
«id  face  white  with  a  deathlike  pallor, 
his  form  erect,  his  brow  more  spacious, 
and  the  dark  curly  locks  on  his  temples 
fluttering  about  and  waving,  and  uplift- 
ing like  battle-flags,  to  flaunt  defiance  at 
the  foe — and  then  he  looked  the  oratorio 
war-god. 

Why  was  this?  It  was  because  at 
those  moments  his  mind^  wherein  his 
power  lies,  was  all  kindled  and  crowded, 
and  stretching  with  thonght,  and  burst- 
ing with  intellectual  passion.  It  was 
the  burning  and  beaming  mind  of  the 


man,  which  lit  the  bold  glance  in  hia 
eye,  and  lifted  and  brightened  his  proud 
crest.  Like  all  the  first-class  orators,  he 
has  in  the  recesses  of  his  nature  the 
Titan  forge  and  the  Oydopean  fires  for 
the  manufacture  c^  great  effects ;  but  the 
flames  to  enkindle  them  ^oome  from  his 
intellect^  not  from  his  souL  His  com- 
bustions catch  from  his  brain,  not  from 
his  blood. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  born  orator. 
When  he  rises  to  q>eak,  his  sensibilities, 
bodily  and  mental,  stimulate  his  mind« 
not  his  mind  the  sensibilities ;  his  mind 
does  not  start  his  blood,  his  blood  sets 
his  mind  going. 

We  must  explore,  then,  the  sources  of 
Mr.  Ohoate's  achievement  chiefly  in  his 
mind.  And  his  intellectual  enginery 
may  be  all  generally  summed  up  and 
grouped  in  a  few  capital  heads,  thus. 

At  the  basis  of  all  lies  uudoubtedly  a 
strong,  vigorous,  masculine  understand- 
ing. He  has  at  once  an  observing  and 
an  organizing  mind;  an  eye  hawk-like 
for  the  perception  of  particulars,  and  a 
lo^cal  faculty  sturdy  and  severe  to  gene- 
ralize and  group  them.  As  Mr.  Webster 
said,  in  his  eulogy  of  Jeremii^  Mason, 
"  He  grasps  his  point  and  holda  it."  Su- 
perficial observers,  remarking  the  luxu- 
riance of  his  metaphoric  style,  and  the 
poetical  abandonment  of  his  passion, 
would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the  gay 
structure  of  his  arguments  was  flimsy ; 
but  let  them  strike  their  heads  against 
it  and  they  would  see.  For  in  his  wild- 
est and  most  flaming  outbreak  of  even  an 
occasional  oration,  seeming  almost  a  mere 
jobilate  of  conscious  enthusiasm,  there  is 
a  massive,  well-set  frame-work  and  firm 
foundation.  That  mastery  of  the  law, 
in  its  learning  and  its  severest  appUoa- 
tion,  with  which  he  daily  conquers  in  the 
courts,  that  entire  memory  and  command 
of  the  thousand  facts  and  details'  of  a 
complicated  case,  which  every  argument 
evinces,  would  alone  show  how  firm  and 
solid  was  the  texture  of  his  mind.  More 
than  once  has  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Ooart  remarked  that  uiat  tribunal  listen- 
ed to  no  man  with  more  respect  on 
naked  abstract  legal  points;  and  we  our- 
selves have  heard  one  of  tlie  oldest,  dry- 
est,  keenest,  ablest  and  most  fancy- 
withered  lawyers  at  our  bar  say,  that 
on  the  closest  question  of  contingent  re- 
mainders or  executory  devises,  he  would 
trust  Rufus  Ohoate's  legal  learning  and 
logic  as  soon  as  any  leader^s  in  the  law. 
But  we  are  discussing  him  as  an  orator, 
not  as  a  lawyer,  and  we  cite  it  only  as  ^ 
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proof  of  the  itrength  of  his  mind,  which 
forms  a  capital  element  of  his  oratory. 

In  truth  he  has  a  gladiatorial  iDtellect, 
in  strength  as  well  as  combativeness. 

Intimately  blended  with  this  power, 
and  giving  light  and  vivacity  to  all  its 
operations,  is  that  regal  faculty  which  in 
him  is  beyond  all  measure  splendid,  his 
imagination  and  fancy ;  and  this  flames 
ever  on  the  iron  chain  of  his  logic,  like 
the  electric  spark  flashing  on  the  iron 
road  of  its  telegraphic  course.  He  can 
present  his  thought  as  bald  and  bare  as 
bleaching  bones,  but  he  prefers  to  give  it 
forth,  as  it  first  comes  to  him,  embodied 
in  beauty  and  robed  in  splendor.  You 
can  hardly  ever  listen  to  him  ten  minutes 
anywhere  without  being  wtdced  up  by 
some  surprising  imaginative  analogy  or 
flEmciful  illustration.  In  court  or  with  an 
audience  this  warm  imagery  appears, 
equally  w-hen  in  an  insurance  case,  he 
apostrophizes  "  the  spirit  which  leads  the 
pnilanthropy  of  two  hemispheres  to  the 
icy  grave  of  Sir  John  Franklin,"  or 
when  in  Faneuil  Hall,  he  coigures  up 
before  the  eyes  of  a  wildly  applauding 
political  assembly,  a  vision  beauteoas  of 
"  the  dark-eyed  girls  of  Mexico  wailing 
to  the  light  guitar — ah  I  woe  is  me, 
Alhama,  for  a  thousand  years;"  and  by 
the  vividness  of  his  conception  and  the 
corresponding  intensity  of  his  delivery, 
causing  the  people  almost  to  hear  with 
the  mortal  ear,  the  long  lament  as  of  the 
daughters  of  Judea  over  a  rained  land — 
sounds  the  most  melancholy  of  all  the 
sorrow-stricken  fields  of  earth. 

But  reason  and  fancy  would  do  the 
orator  no  good,  witliout  an  emotional 
and  kindling  temperament;  a  physical 
warmth,  as  well  as  a  moral  and  emo-  - 
tional  susceptibility^  Poets  often  have 
the  latter,  but  no  physical  fire  and  ardor ; 
orators  often  have  the  former  but  no 
fanciful  brightness.  He  has  both.  But 
as  we  intimated  in  the  outset,  his  animal 
sensibility  is  subordinate  and  inferior  to 
his  intellectual  sensibility.  And  iti  him 
this  is  as  keen  as  it  was  in  an  Ionian 
Greek.  No  child  of  Athens,  standing  in 
the  shadow  of  the  moonlighted  Parthe- 
non, ever  felt  his  nostrils  quiver,  or  his 
heart  expand  with  more  genuine  intel- 
lectual sentimentality,  than  he  is  con- 
scious of^  when  at  the  bidding  of  his 
quickening  fancy  there  rises  full  on  the 
mirror  of  his  mind  the  radiant  architect- 
ure of  some  great  argument. 

And  in  these  capital  characteristics  we 
have  in  a  large  view  the  leading  ele- 
ments of  his  oratory;  the  solidity  of  un- 


derstanding which  fixes  the  tongh  and 
close-clamped  frame- work  of  his  crea- 
tions, the  imagination  which  clothes  and 
paints  them  wi^  the  roses  and  the  gar- 
lands, and  the  Tyrian  colors  of  an  inex- 
haustible fancy,  and  breathes  over  them 
the  beauty  not  bom  of  earth  ;  and  the 
sensibility  which  stirs  our  life-blood  like 
the  mountain  bugle,  or  touches  the 
sealed  fountain  of  our  tears,  like  a  tone 
from  the  spirit-land. 

And  hence  springs  his  most  remarka- 
ble and  unparalleled  ability,  to  take  any 
part  of  his  subject,  whetiier  a  theme,  or 
a  part  of  evidence  given  on  the  stand, 
and  force  it  altogether  out  of  its  natural 
relations,  by  conceiving  it  with  nnnato- 
ral  intenseness  in  his  own  mind,  and 
then,  by  his  mingled  imagination  and 
sensibility  and  wealth  of  language,  in- 
vesting it  with  a  character  not  its  own, 
rainbow  hues  or  sulphureous  fires,  as  he 
chooses,  and  commending  it  thus  at  will 
•to  the  benediction  or  the  malediction  of 
all  men.  How  often  ;have  we  seen  the 
opposite  counsel  in  a  case,  utterly  pnz- 
zled  and  baffled  by  the  strange  way  in 
which  Ohoate  seemed  to  be  putting  the 
facts  to  the  Jury ;  and  interrupting  him 
again  and  again  in  vain,  met  and  foiled 
every  time  by  the  reply,  "  Do  I  mis-state 
tlie  facts?  Vm  only  a/rguing  upon 
them."  And  the  discomfited  interrupt- 
er would  sink  back  in  despair,  ntteriy 
unable  to  detect  precisely  where  was  the 
error,  yet  feeling  scure  that  Ae  had  heard 
no  such  evidence.  The  fact  was,  Ohoate 
had  the  basis  fact  all  right — ^he  was  only 
painting  and  inflaming  it  with  his  own 
colors;  but  the  punts  on  his  palette, 
were  to  his  adversary's  as  the  sky  of 
Italy  to  the  sky  of  Sweden,  and  they 
were  brought  out  on  his  canvas  in  even 
more  perplexing  and  ^bewildering  hue, 
by  the  impassioned  heat  of  his  unbridled 
sensibility. 

Ag^in  and  again  have  we  seen  this 
imaginative  conception,  and  distorting 
description,  and  passionate  expression, 
giving  birth  to  an  inspiring,  contagious, 
and  irresistible  enthusiasm,  carry  him 
right  over  weak  spots  in  the  argument 
of  the  case,  as  the  skater  swift  as  light 
skims  in  safety  the  cracking  and  bend- 
ing ice.  Scarlet  Lord  Abinger  used  to 
wheedle  juries  across  Uie  weak  places, 
but  Ohoate  rarely  does  that — he  prefers 
to  rush  them  right  over. 

Brilliantly  was  this  capacity  exhibited 
in  the  case  of  Oaptain  Martin,  indicted 
in  the  IJ.  8.  District  Oourt,  for  casting 
away  his  vessel  off  San  Domingo,  with 
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the  intent  to  procure  the  insarance.  The 
government  had  been  at  the  oost  of  send- 
ing a  special  agent  to  Hajti  for  evidence, 
and  he  had  bronght  back  with  him  a 
black  man  froihSooloqne^s  empire,  called 
by  the  swelling,  appellation  of  ^'Dnke 
Pino,"  All  the  other  evidence  was 
manageable,  bnt  his  testimony  was  very 
ugly.  He  swore  positively,  throngh  an 
interpreter,  that  he  dived  aown  mider 
water,  and  examined  the  logwood  cargo 
of  the  ship,  and  her  starboard  bow,  and 
in  the  latter  he  found  a  great  smooth 
hole,  not  rough  enough  for  a  rock  to  have 
made,  and  which  evidentlv  was  the 
death-wound  of  the  ship.  All  the  other 
parts  of  the  proof  of  the  government, 
might  be  got  over,  some  of  them  indeed 
were  somewhat  favorable,  but  that  awful 
hole  threatened  to  swallow  up  case,  cap- 
tain, advocate,  and  all.  All  the  rest  he 
managed  adroitly  and  aptly,  but  when 
on  the  second  day  of  his  argument  to 
the  jury,  he  came  to  that  part,  he  didn't 
blink  it  at  all,  he  rose  right  at  the  waU« 
He  told  the  jury  in  set  terms,  they  need 
not  think  he  was  afraid  of  that  dark 
duke,  butting  his  black  head  among  the 
logwood,  fathoms-deep  under  water ;  and 
tlien  all  at  once  he  opened  his  whole 
armament,  in  such  a  double  broadside  of 
eloquence,  and  fiction,  and  ridicule,  that 
he  riddled  poor  Duke  Pino  himself  into 
a  perfect  honeycomb.  And  then  taking 
advantage  of  a  felicitous  circumstance 
in  the  captain's  conduct,  to  wit,  that  he 
did  not  ny  when  first  accused,  he  con- 
daded  with  a  singularly  noble,  simple, 
and  scriptural  burst,  which  came  in  like 
some  grand  trumpet  choral,  to  crown  his 
lyrical  oration —  ^*  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  the  accused  man  paused,  he  did 
not  fly,  for  he  turned  his  eyes  upward^ 
and  he  was  thinking  of  the  sublime  pro- 
mise, *  When  thou  goest  through  the  fire, 
thou  shalt  not  be  burned,  and  through 
the  deep  waters,  they  shall  not  overflow 
thee.'  "  And,  saying  these  words,  the 
great  advocate  sank  into  his  seat.  The 
jury  acquitted  the  captain,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  expedition  of  the  baronet 
JPino  to  America,  were  charged  by  the 
government,  we  presume  to  "proflt  and 
loss,"  as  a  pleasure  excursion  to  Boston 
of  the  ducal  diver. 

Indeed,  such  and  so  inspiring  is  his 
enthusiasm  and  fancy,  that  graver  minds 
than  juries  surrender  to  its  fascinations, 
and  more  than  once  the  granite  nature 
of  Webster  acknowledged  its  away.  We 
remember  especially,  on  one  occasion, 
Bitting  behind  him  on  the  little  seats 


where  the  American  bar  is  represented 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  last  resort 
in  America,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  hearing  him  turn  to 
the  editor  of  the  Intelligencer^  who  sat 
next  him,  with  an  involuntary  exclama- 
tion, as  some  swelling  climax  of  Ohoate's 
eloquence  pealed  upon  his  ear,  '^  Isn't 
that  fine;  isn't  that  beautiful t"  And 
again,  at  a  dinner  on  the  next  day,  we 
had  a  singular  pride  as  a  fellow-citizeu, 
and  an  humble  admirer  of  the  subject  of 
the  laudation,  in  hearing  the  same  great 
oracle  break  out  with  a  sort  of  Johnson- 
ian weight  of  manner,  in  answer  to  a 
somewhat  depreciating  criticism  upon 
Ohoate  by  a  noted  New  York  lawyer, 
'^  Sir,  let  me  teU  you  Mr.  Oboate  is  a 
tDonder/ul  man — ^he's  a  marteV^ 

In  estimating,  the  parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  produces  his  oratorio 
fabrics,  however,  we  should  hardly  have 
a  just  view  if  we  confined  the  considera- 
tion to  the  chief  elements  only.  There 
are  many  subordinate  instrnmentalities 
evoked,  some  of  them  spontaneous,  and 
others  the  result  of  great  industry  spe- 
cifically applied.  The  trunk  of  an  ele- 
phant is  the  instrument  by  which  all  his 
powers  are  chiefiy  made  useful,  but  the 
fine  prolongation  on  the  end  of  it,  by 
which  he  can  pick  up  a  needle,  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  mfunbody  of  it,  by  which 
he  can  fell  an  oak  tree. 

To  the  solidity  of  understanding,  the 
picture-like  beauty  of  imagination,  and 
the  ardent,  heart-warming  glow  of  sen- 
sibility, all  of  which  first  catch  our  eye 
in  his  performances,  is  to  be  added  that 
which  comes  to  Mr.  Ohoate  from  an  un- 
flagging studiousness,  and  a  scholarly  and 
acquisitive  taste;  namely,  a  wonderful 
wealth  of  words,  beggaring  all  descrip- 
tion, for  copiousness,  variety,  novelty 
and  effect.  Literary  allusions,  sparkling 
sentences,  and  words  freighted  with 
poetic  association,  are  so  stored  in  his 
memory,  apparently,  that  he  can  dress 
his  thought  as  he  pleases,  plain,  or  in 
gay,  rhetorical  attire,  in  kitchen  gar- 
ments, or  in  coronation  robes.  And  this 
vast  command  of  language  is  of  immense 
importance  to  him  in  many  ways,  for 
first,  it  rolls  forth  in  such  an  unhesitat- 
ing and  unbroken  current,  that  Uie  ve- 
hement fiow  and  rush  of  the  speaker's 
feeling  and  passion  are  greatly  encourag- 
ed and  helped  by  it.  A  vehement,  head- 
long style  of  thought  must  have  a  wider 
and  more  unincumbered  channel  for  its 
course,  than  a  more  placid  but  less  mov- 
ing  stream.      "Give    me,"    said   the 
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yovDger  Pliny,  in  bis  letters,  ^*  among  all 
the  Roman  speakers,  the  oopions  and  the 
abundant  orator — ^he  alone  can  command 
me,  and  bear  me  as  he  will.  And  this 
is  as  trae  now  in  America,  as  it  was  then 
in  Rome.  Others  maj  sometimes  equal- 
I7  delight,  but  it  is  the  rapid,  sweeping, 
vehement  utterance  that  most  of  aU 
takes  captiye.  And  this  command  of 
words,  too,  enables  him  to  express  his 
precise  thonght^  in  its  minutest  shade  of 
meaning,  v  ery  few  men  in  the  world, 
ea/it  say  exactly  what  they  mean ;  they 
can  approach  it,  and  go  about  it  and 
about  it,  but  never  fait  it ;  but  he,  when- 
ever he  ohooses  to  be  close  and  precise, 
can  not  only  reach  the  target,  but  hit 
the  "  bull's  eye  *'  every  time. 

But  more  even  to  the  orator,  than 
freedom  of  feeling,  or  precision  of  ex- 
pression, is  the  ability  which  a  copious 
richness  of  diction  affords,  to  color  and 
gild  and  lifb  up  his  idea  or  sentiment,  by 
words  which  are  in  themselves  meta- 

Shore  and  pictures,  and  which  cannot  be 
euied  to  be  descriptive  of  the  theme, 
but  yet  color  and  heighten  prodigiously 
its  impression  on  the  mind.  For  the 
style  of  expression  is  not  simply  the 
dress  of  the  thought — ^It  is  the  embodi- 
ment, the  incarnation  of  the  thought ; 
as  the  discriminating  Frenchmim  said, 
^^  the  style  is  the  man,''  so  also  it  is  true 
that  the  style  is  the  thought ;  you  can't 
separate  them  any  more  than  you  can 
cut  asunder  the  beating  of  the  orator's 
heart  from  the  sparkle  of  his  eye,  and 
the  flushing  of  his  cheek.  And  so  com- 
plete is  this  identification,  that  the  com- 
mon thought  married  to  immortal  words 
is  apotheosized  itself.  A  late  critic  on 
Demosthenes  has  suggested  justly,  that 
the  reason  why  the  prince  of  orators 
seems  tame  to  us,  as  we  read  him,  is, 
that  we  cannot  take  in  fally  and  feel  the 
fall  association  and  metaphoric  image 
which  each  word  conveyed  to  every 
Athenian  whose  ears  tingled  as  he  stood 
in  the  agora  before  him.  To  do  that, 
would  demand  an  Athenian  life  and  con- 
versation. 

Warriors  on  the  eve  of  the  fight  have 
spoken  to  the  soldiery  in  words  which 
have  been  in  truth  half-battles,  and  al- 
ways to  the  orator,  the  winged  words 
of  rhetoric  will  go  far  to  win  the  day. 
The  extraordinary  affluence  of  diction 
which  Mr.  Ohoate  possesses,  is  drawn 
from  all  the  sources  of  literature,  and 
men's  talk,  common  and  uncommon; 
from  the  Bible  and  the  newspapers,  from 
some  Homeric  stanza,  and  from  the  chat 


of  oar  streets ;  from  books  the  people 
love,  and  books  they  never  heard  of; 
simple  words,  long-legged  words,  aO 
mixed  up  and  stuck  together  like  some 
bizarre  mosaic,  showing  forth  some 
splendid  story,  in  all  its  infinite  variety 
of  hues. 

Although  oratory  is  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  province  of  a  fine  art  is  to 
yield  pleasure  as  an  end^  yet  it  is  also  a 
useful  art.  and  therefore  the  beauty  and 
vigor  of  language  is  only  admirable  in 
the  orator,  when  it  conduces  to  the 
deeper  and  more  intense  impression  of 
the  thought  upon  the  mind,  and  Judged 
by  this  standard,  without  reference  to 
any  arbitrary  canons  of  taste,  we  think 
Mr.  Ohoate's  w^ni-ammunition,  is  a  most 
legitimate,  and  usefrd,  and  telling  char|!D 
for  his  oratorio  artillery. 

They  are  not  at  all  fine  words  exclu- 
sively, there  is  nothing  of  kid-^oved 
dilettantism  in  his  vocabulary,  he  is  not, 
like  some  speakers,  who  scorn  ta  deliver 
themselves  in  any  but  a  sort  of  rose- 
oolored  rhetoric,  afraid  to  take  right  hdd 
of  the  huge  paw  of  the  democracy  by 
language  coarse  and  homely,  and  inele- 
gant, but  friti  of  strength,  and  grit,  and 
sense.  Indeed  often  you  will  see  and 
hear  in  his  jury  appeals^  a  dassio  gem  of 
rarest  ray,  set  side  by  side  with  phrases 
smacking  strongly  of  the  very  afang  of 
the  streets.  Bat  the  talk  of  the  day, 
though  it  may  not  exdte  men's  wonder, 
comes  home  to  their  bosoms  and  bosi- 
ness;  and  through  its  road  often  the 
highest  eloquence  may  move,  as  two 
thousand  years  ago  the  sage  Socrates 
talked  in  the  street  before  the  Poyx  in 
Athens,  to  the  common  peo|de  who 
passed  by;  illustrating  by  the  com- 
monest examples,  the  truths  of  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophy. 

And  in  all  Mr.  Ohoate's  language, 
whether  common  or  uncommon,  there 
is  point,  object  and  meaning.  No  man 
can  call  his  wild  flights  of  metaphor  and 
imagery  forcible-feeble;  or  rank  his 
composition  as  belon^ng  to  the  spread- 
ei^e  school ;  for  in  his  wildest  and  most 
far-fetched  excursion  for  analogies,  his 
flight  soars  from  such  a  massive  ground- 
work, that  though  the  adversary  smile, 
he  must  also  shake;  just  as  the  gala  de- 
corations of  the  heavy  sides  of  a  three- 
decker  mantie  in  bright  bunting  her 
grim  batteries;  but  through  flowers  and 
through  ribbons,  we  see  all  the  time 
those  terrible  death-dealing,  powder- 
stained  muzzles  still  there. 

There  is  never  any  calmness  or  dm- 
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plidty  in  his  general  oompodtion.  It  is 
marked  ihroughoat  by  a  character  of 
apparently  rather  morbid  mental  exag- 
geration. We  neyer  see  him  like  the 
statesman  simply  proposing,  and  grandly 
inveighing  or  insisting,  bnt  always  like 
the  orator  advocate,  idealizing  every- 
thing, and  forcing  itont  of  all  its  natmtd 
and  jast  relations.  His  disposition  pro- 
duces some  extraordinary  neighborhoods 
among  thoughts.  Things  that  never  be- 
fore dared  to  lift  then*  audacious  heads 
higher  than  the  sand,  he  sets  at  once 
side  by  side  with  the  stars ;  and  if  not- 
withstanding his  interposing  art,  they 
seem  as  uncomfortable  and  ill-matchea 
aa  some  marriage-unions  of  more  corpo- 
real creations,  he  breathes  over  them 
one  burst  of  eloquent  passion,  and  they 
settle  down  cosily  together. 

Over  all  his  work,  a  serio-comic  oast 
is  perceptible.  His  analogies  and  figures 
are  sometimes  designed  to  produce  mirth, 
and  then  he  always  brings  down  the 
house;  but  even  when  not  designed, 
there  is  often  such  a  funny  little  vein  of 
thought,  dashed  into  some  solemn  and 
high -keyed  conception,  like  a  woof  of 
woollen  shot  with  silver  tissues,  or  the 
black  marble  of  Egypt  veined  with  the 
yellow  gold,  that  it  provokes  a  cuiet 
smile,  as  if  some  stage  tragedy-king 
should  crack  a  Joke ;  or  the  sepulchru 
Hamlet  give  one  rib-shaking  kugh.  In  a 
marine  criminal  case  he  had  been  mak- 
ing a  lofty  flourish,  ushering  in  upon  the 
stage  of  his  thoughts,  like  the  motley 
cavalcades  of  a  circus  in  one  grand 
entrfe^  Captain  Parry  and  the  English 
crown,  et^nal  snows  and  the  royal  en- 
terprise of  a  new  empire,  and  heaven 
knows  what  else  I  in  tne  most  singular 
but  striking  juxtapositiott,  his  whole 
manner  dignified,  fervent  and  lofty  in 
the  extreme — ^when  suddenly  he  gave 
the  oddest,  wildest  counter-stroke  of 
sentiment  we  ever  heard,  even  from  him, 
by  turning  to  a  leading  witness  who  had 
testified  against  him,  and  who  had  said 
in  cross-exammation,  that  he  got  some 
of  his  opinions  from  the  policemen  of  the 
whaling  city  of  Kew-Bedford — ^turning 
right  to  him,  he  brought  down  roars  of 
lauffhter  on  his  devotM  head,  and  utter- 
ly demolished  the  weight  of  his  evidence 
by  shouting  out  the  sarcastic  and  fanny 
inquiry:  ^^Prav,  what  opinions  do  the 
policemen  of  ifew  Bedford  hold  on  these 
things?  I  wonder  what  the  policemen 
of  ^ew  Bedford  think  of  the  great, 
newly-discovered,  tranquil  sea,  encircling 
the  North  Pole  P' 
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But,  while  his  eloauenoe  of  composi- 
tion cannot  be  callea  distinctively  self- 
assured  and  statesman-like,  it  is  yet  ele- 
vated and  inspiring,  from  its  appeals  to 
the  whole  range  of  the  grander  and 
larger  virtues ;  to  magnanimity  and  to 
loftiness  of  soul.  Often  he  will  draw 
some  heart-comforting  scene,  which 
opens  to  us  the  par^ise  of  youthful 
dreams,  where  every  noble  and  gallant 
virtue  combines  to  set  its  seal,  for  the 
sole  purpose,  apparently,  of  raising  the 
hearer's  mind  to  the  level  of  the  appeal 
he  is  about  to  make  to  him  in  the  name 
of  virtue  and  honor  itself.  *^I  appeal  to 
the  manliness  of  a  Boston  jury,"  ne  often 
exclaims,  and  rarely  in  vain;  ^^I  appeal 
to  the  manhood  of  a  Massachusetts 
judge,''  he  sometimes  exclaims,  with  not 
universally  the  same  propitious  result. 

The  whole  movement  and'play  of  his 
mind  in  oratory  seems  large  and  free ; 
and  the  broadest  generalizations  of  ab- 
stract truth  fall  from  his  lips,  maxims 
of  the  widest  application,  truths  eternal 
and  infinite,  maxims  and  aphorisms 
which  Edmund  Burke  might  have  ut- 
tered in  his  hour  of  most  philosophical 
frenzy.  From  these  universal  princi- 
ples and  the  higher  order  of  intellectual 
considerations,  the  nobilities  of  mind,  he 
will  always  reason  whenever  the  subject 
tolerates  such  treatment.  But  though 
his  style  of  rhetoric  is  as  opulent  4ii 
thought  as  it  is  oriental  in  diction,  it 
really  does  not  seem  as  rich  in  thought 
and  observation  as  it  is,  from  the  very 
splendor  of  the  words — ^it  has  wisdom 
without  parade,  the  parade  is  wholly  in 
the  dr^  of  the  ideas. 

But,  after  all,  we  feel  that  the  moat 
general  traits  of  his  oratorio  compositions 
are  to  be  summed  up  and  set  down  as 
an  indescribable  mixture  of  truth  and 
reason,    extravagance    and    intensity, 
beauty  and  pathos.    Nothing  is  too  wild, 
or  ffir-fetched,  or  intense  for  him  to  ut- 
ter in  his  oratorical  raptures.     Similes 
and  arguments  for  which  another  man 
would  almost  be  hooted  out  of  court,  he 
can  say  with  profound  gravity  and  pro-     : 
digious  effect.    And  herein  as  much  aa    f 
anywhere,  he  reveals  his  real  essential    '» 
power,  for  the  force  of  his  will  and  his 
intellectual  passion  is  such,  that  he  com-    | 
pels  us  in  spite  of  ouzselves  to  admire    t 
and  sympathize  with  what  in  another 
man's  mouth  we  might  entlrelv  con- 
demn ;  for  when  he  seems  utterly  car- 
ried  awav  himself  by  the  rush,  and 
storm,  ana  glitter  of  passions  and  of  pic- 
tures, sweeping  ever  his  mind,  we  go 
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with  him  in  splt^  of  onnelyM ;  than,  no 
matter  how  triyial  tho  snbjeot,  or  how 
hnmble  the  pkoe^  he  sbMidou  hims^ 
wholly  to  the  mood,  and  so  wooderfnl  is 
his  power  of  oompeiliag  sympathy,  that 
he  will  at  onoe  lift  that  lowly  theme  into 
aerial  proportions,  oover  it  all  over  witb^ 
the  banners  of  beanty,  and  for  a  moment 
seem  to  make  H  fit  for  the  oontem^da- 
tion  of  a  nniverBe — and  few  will  langh, 
and  all  wiU  wonder,  and  many  tremble 
with  deliffbt  Onoe,  in  a  cheap  ease,  in 
a  criminu  coort,  when  he  wished  to  tell 
the  Jury,  that  the  dronmstanoe  that  the 
defendant's  assignee  in  insolyeney  paid 
bdt  a  small  dividend,  althongh  the  de- 
fendant had  been  a  very  wMlthy  man, 
was  no  evidenoe  of  firand  on  his  part 
(because  an  estate  tamed  saddenly  into 
cash,  by  an  asrignee  indifferent  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  owner,  wonld  waste  and  net 
nothing  like  its  yaine),  he  contrived  to 
liken  the  property  melting  away  nnder 
that  assignee's  management,  to  the  scat- 
tering of  a  magnificent  mirage  nnder  the 
noonday  heat;  and  rising  higher  and 
higher  m  his  mood,  as  he  saw  the  twelve 
pcur  of  eyes  before  him  stretching  wide, 
we  well  remember  how,  in  lond  ana 
peafing  accents,  he  swept  in  glory 
through  the  climax  of  his  imagery  and 
his  argument,  by  this  astoDishing  com- 
parison of  the  dry-goods  man^s  bank- 
mptcy— **  So  hav«  I  heard,  that  the  vast 
possessions  of  Alexander  the  eonqneror, 
ommbled  away  in  dying  dynasties,  in  the 
unequal  hands  of  his  weak  heirs.*' 

And  again,  there  are  passages  scattered 
all  through  bis  produodons  of  the  most 
genuine  and  simple  poetry  and  pathos, 
as  unforced  and  natural  as  the  lines  of 
the  marvellons  child,  who  ^  wrote  in 
numbers,  for  the  numbers  came;**  and 
blended  with  them,  there  are  other  pas- 
sages of  fiery  but  pure  poetry,  oonoep- 
tions  which  may  challenge  comparison 
with  the  most  emphatic  of  even  the 
flaming  cantos  distilled  from  the  darkest 
midnight,  and  the  best  gin,  ^  the 
fevered  brain  of  Byron.  All  the  poetry 
there  is  in  anything,  his  genius  will  de- 
tect and  grasp,  as  surely  as  the  divining 
rod  points  to  the  golden  stratum  beneath 
the  soil ;  for  he  has  been  always,  in  the 
education  of  his  faculties,  loyal  to  the 
Muses,  as  well  as  faithful  to  the  ansterer 
daims  of  his  acknowledged  sovereign, 
the  sage  Themis ;  and  he  may  well  be 
called  the  poet-lanreate  of  oratory. 
Nothing  is  too  fiir  off  from  fancy,  for 
him  to  detect  its  remote  imaginative 
eonneotions  of  thought ;  Oowper's  Task 


poem,  OB  a  So&,  is  nothing  to  oum  ef 
Ohoate's  Tails  orgutMnU^  on  a  mustj 
old  Deed.  Indeed,  we  believe  he'd  have 
poetry  out  of  a  broom-stick,  if  neoeasaiy. 

like  De  Qoincey,  he  idealizes  every- 
thing, throwing  ever  common  things 
that  dreamy  seotimeatality  which  shows 
that  they  are  the  ntteranoea  of  a  mind 
full  of  associationA  unknown  to  any  but 
the  children  of  genius;  raising  thus  the 
ordinary  ooeurrenoe,  the  mere  casualty, 
into  the  importance  of  an  epic,  or  the 
tragic  grandeur  of  a  fatality.  And  oft- 
times  the  poetry  and  the  passion  mellow 
and  blend  in  chaste  beauty,  and  the 
pathos  goes  straight  to  the  heart,  tender, 
and  touching,  and  tsarful ;  and  then  as 
he  soars  upward  again  on  some  sublime 
spirituality  of  sentiment,  or  lets  his  fancy 
not  in  the  fbll  fiood  of  rapt  imaginiay, 
the  oratorical  argument  grows  lyrical  m 
its  poetic  colorings,  orer  it  a  mysticsl 
and  weird-like  tinge  is  thrown,  and  the 
orator  stands  before  ua,  like  an  Italian 
improvisatore,  or  some  Homerio  rhapso- 
dist,  telling  the  tale  of  Troy  divinei  is 
the  streets  of  the  Athenian  homes. 

The  peroration  of  one  of  his  argu- 
ments, aa  we  now  recall  it  from  memo- 
ry, after  an  interval  of  some  years,  was 
an  affecting  illustration  of  tiie  tender 
and  beautifvd  traits  of  his  speaking.  It 
was  an  argument  to  a  sinj^e  judoe  sitting 
withont  a  Jory,  to  hear  a  iibtt  for  di- 
vorce. Daniel  Webster  was  on  the  oth- 
er side,  and  be  supported  the  husband's 
petition  for  a  divoroe,  on  the  ground  of 
the  allegad  wrong  of  the  wife.  Choate 
defended  the  wife  on  the  ground  that  the 
prindpal  witness  in  the  case  was  not  to 
be  beUeved,  and  that  the  wife  waa  falsdy 
accused  by  the  husband,  who  perh^» 
was  impatient  of  the  matrimonial  chain. 
He  wound  up  a  dose  and  olamorons  at- 
tack upon  the  witness  who  swore  to  cer- 
tain improprietiea  of  a  Tonng  uima  with 
the  lady,  his  client,  by  the  vehement  de- 
daration  that  if  this  were  true,  ""that 
young  man  is  the  Aldbiadet  of  Ameri- 
ca ;"  this  he  uttered  with  vehement  and 
impassioned  eneigy,  *^  fire  in  faia  eye,  and 
fniV  on  his  tongue ;"  and  then  he  made 
a  mil  stop;  he  looked  into  the  stsm, 
grand  fMC  of  Webster,  he  looked  at  the 
scowling  husband,  and  the  tearful  wi&; 
he  looked  at  the  solemn  iudge ;  hia  eves 
seemed  to  moisten  with  his  thought; 
and  presently  a  grave,  calm,  and  plain- 
tive  tone  broke  the  deep  stillneas: 
^WhomGod  hath  Joined  together,  let 
no  man  pat  aannder.  I  Imjaech  your 
Honor,  put  not  away  this  woman  tarn 
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htBP  ir^dded  hosband,  to  whom  she  h«8 
been  evor  trie,  bat  keep  tbem  stOl  to- 
gether ;  and,  ere  long,  some  of  the  dis- 
peosations  of  life,  some  death-bed  re- 
pentaaoe  of  a  false  witneBs,  giving  up 
liar  fidsehood  with  her  dying  breath, 
•omendmess,  some  oalamity  touching 
tida  hoBband's  own  heart,  shall  fMdMne 
Ilia  diseased  mind,  and  give  her  baok  to 
happiness  and  love.*^  The  sobdniii^  ge»- 
tieness,  and  plaintive  beantf  of  this  i^ 
peal  to  the  stem  image  of  Jostioe,  aptl j 
personified  in  the  angle  jndge,  sitting  si- 
lent  before  him,  was  made  more  marked 
by  the  bold,  strong  way  in  which  Wet>- 
aler,  who  instantly  rose  to  reply,  began 
Ma  argument.  I'or,  conscious,  appa- 
xwitly,  ci  the  strong  sympathy  wMoh 
Ohoate  had  raised,  he  laonohed  a  heav^ 
blow  at  this  feeling,  at  the  outset  Ee 
Msned  by  a  very  powerful,  but  unpol- 
kaed  ana  inharmonious,  comparison  of 
the  hasband's  fkte,  if  not  divorced,  to 
the  puniBhment  recorded  in  history,  of 
a  dead  and  decaying  body,  Issbed  fop- 
«T«r  to  the  living  and  breathing  form  of 
the  eondemnad  oriminaL  The  in^Mft- 
sioned  prayer  of  the  wife's  advocate, 
however,  was  destined  to  prevaiL 

The  rhythm  of  his  oomponti(m  we  do 
not  think  is  very  noticeable.  There  Is  a 
marked  rhythm  in  his  delivery,  and  of 
tiliat  we  slnU  speak,  when  we  discuss  his 
Bumner ;  but  let  any  one  unacquainted 
with  his  ordinary  wa^  of  speaking,  read 
akmd  a  speech  of  his,  and  he  will  per- 
aeive  the  want  of  any  musical  quality, 
SQch  as  constitutes  the  rhythm  of  prose ; 
m  rhythm  not  like  that  of  poetry,  uniibrm 
and  monotonous,  but  ever-changing,  and 
rifling  and  falling  like  the  wild  music  of 
the  wind-harps  of  l^e  lesfleas  trees  in 
autumn,  or  the  aobbing  and  shouting  of 
theseaa 

£Qs  (»atorio  style,  we  tibink,  shows  fbr 
ktsell^  that  it  is  veir  much  pre-written. 
And,  indeed,  the  piles  of  papers  behind 
which  he  rises  to  address  a  Jury,  and 
which  disappear  as  he  goes  on,  cannot 
all  be  the  notes  of  evidence  in  the  case ; 
and  the  nice  and  dose  articulation  of  the 
members  of  bis  sentences,  with  the  pre- 
cise pladng  of  words — words  not  meaa- 
used,  but^^  to  their  pkoes— maka  it 
certain  that  he  subscribes  to  Lord 
Brou^aaa's  theory,  that  vagueness,  and 
looseneas,  and  weakness  of  matter,  can 
€«iy  be  mreventad  by  the  speaker's  oara- 
M,  piwnous-writteB  composition.  It  is 
true  that  Create  often  seems  difEbae  and 
wxardy,  but  the  difiisensss  is  aa  exuber- 
aaoe  of  illustrative  idea,  and  words  with 


difEerent  shades  of  meaning,  or  addiio»s 
of  ornament;  not  mere  round-aboat 
paraphrases  to  get  at  his  idea  the  beat 
way  he  can ;  he  strikes  out  his  idea,  as 
sharp  and  dear  as  the  head  on  a  gold  dol- 
lar, or  a  medallion  of  Louis  Napoleon ; 
but,  like  that,  it  is  embossed  in  relief, 
and  laurelled  with  imagery.  And,  on 
the  whol^  the  matUr  of  hi$  speeches  so 
successful  and  strikiug,  presents  a  splen- 
did and  encouraging  esample  of  the 
union  of  general,  liberal,  and  polite  cnl- 
tare,  with  the  dose  and  austere  elements 
of  firmness  and  solidity,  which  only  hard 
work  can  give—hard  work  among  bo<^ 
and  hard  work  amoag  men. 

Brougham's  productions,  some  of  tham 
at  least^  have  been  called,  ^^kw  papers 
on  fire,''  and  in  reading  one  of  Ohoate^ 
apeeches,  we  catch  the  movement  and 
velodty  of  a  moat  fiery  mind,  evidently 
working  with  an  Arab-like  ri^idii^,  and 
running  &ster  and  faster  in  its  course,  as 
it  mounts  its  dimas  oi  thou^t ;  rapid, 
dose,  short,  hard-hitting  questions,  al- 
tematiog  with  the  pictures  of  fimcy,  and 
the  breathings  of  passion;  and,  as  hi 
the  midst  of  fiie  oroanaent  and  the  rap- 
ture, the  iron  Hnka  of  ^e  argument  n^ 
out  and  wind  closer  and  closer,  and  the 
ground-work  once  established,  is  gone 
over  with  confirming  and  victorious  em- 
phasis again  and  again,  the  ideas  crowd 
thick  aiid  strong  on  the  mind,  the  sen- 
tences grow  foUer  of  meaning,  and  the 
vigor  and  solidity  of  the  whole  fabric  ia, 
aa  if  the  lion's  marrow  of  strength,  were 
poured  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  skda- 
ton  araument. 

And  now,  having  thus  dightly  ana- 
lyzed Mr.  Ohoate's  inteUeotnal  enginery, 
bv  which  he  works  hr  his  results,  let  us 
ffive  a  glance  at  him,  as  he  speaks,  and 
m  full  action.  There  are  many  oratova 
who  rdy  almost  ezdnsively  on  thdr 
'^  action ;"  that  is^  their  whde  ddivery, 
tones,  gestures,  manner,  everything; 
while  others  rely  mainly  on  their  ex- 
hibitive  and  eaforoing  power  of  rhetoric 
*-and  certaialy  the  modem  pulpit  reck- 
ons its  brightest  stars,  among  those 
whose  style  of  matter  is  a  regular 
Unoy  arabesque.  Bat  the  transcendent 
legiliiaate  dimaz  of  orratoric  power,  will 
never  be  attained  by  any  mere  excd- 
leace  of  matter;  itis  in  manner^  in  the 
matk  That  terrible  outburst  of  power, 
that  incomprehensible  ieuMfr^Cf  ^  ftvfoit 
ao  hrrssistibla,  with  whieh  the  prince  of 
(HAtors.  in  the  moat  odebrated  speech 
jet  6p«M»n  i^B  earth,  tore  "  the  crown" 
from  the  Bswilling  hand  of  JSsohinea, 
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and  set  it  for  ever  on  hk  own  forehead, 
was  no  grace  of  fnaUer^  but  a  tremen- 
dous, agonistio  style  of  passion  and  of 
energy  in  the  mannmr^  the  delivery,  the 


Now,  in  their  manner,  some  men  of 
note  are  almost  ezdnsively  energetio  and 
forcible ;  they  speak  with  nerres  strong, 
with  moscles  braced,  and  the  who& 
frame  erect  and  energized.  But,  nsnally, 
these  are  unmelodions  and  somewhat 
harsh  in  speaking,  though  efRdctiTe.  Lord 
Brougham  is  such  a  sneaker,  and  many 
others  whom  we  could  name,  not  quite 
so  far  off.  Others,  iwain,  are  chiefly  pa- 
thetic, and  gracdhl,  and  harmonious 
speakers,  spetudng  in  rather  a  conrersa- 
tional  way,  and  with  a  gratefttl  cadence. 
Koesuth  is,  we  think,  to  be  thus  con- 
sidered, and  also  our  own  WendeU  Phil- 
lips. Either  of  these  men  can  speak  two 
or  three  hours  to  an  audience,  without 
wearying  them,  and  if  fiilly  aroused, 
tiiey  would  make  one  feel  that  it  was 
worth  walking  a  good  many  miles  to 
bear  them ;  but  the  dedumers  of  the 
merely  energetic  school,  split  men^s  ears, 
and  tire  them  out  In  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  But  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
seems  to  us  to  possess  many  of  the  capi- 
tal excellences  of  both  these  classes.  In 
his  oratory,  there  is  a  vehemence,  and  a 
rapidity  of  utterance  perfectly  ovei^ 
powering,  and  yet  a  musical  flow  and 
tone,  a  modulation  and  cadence,  a  pathos 
and  sweetness  of  inflection,  which  gives 
him  the  power  to  storm  our  souls,  with- 
out stunning  our  ears.  There  is  nothing 
(in  his  delivery),  like  the  drum-beat  rolls 
of  Father  Ghivazzi's  intonations,  pointing 
with  fury  to  the  red-cross  upon  his 
breast,  and  launching  the  thunder  of  his 
passion,  at  the  head  of  Rome ;  nothing 
of  the  hill-side  stormings  Of  Dflmiel 
O^Oonnell  before  his  monster  meetings, 
denouncing  England;  but  there  is  tre- 
mendous vehemence,  nevertheless,  which 
makes  itself  felt,  chiefly  in  the  rapid  rate 
of  his  utterance,  and  in  the  emphatic 
stress  of  the  important  word  in  his  sen- 
tences ;  while  all  the  rest,  the  less  im- 
portant words  and  the  cadences  b  v  which, 
as  it  were,  he  dismounts  and  comes 
down  fW>m  his  lofty  heiffhts  of  shouting 
emphasis,  run  along  rich,  soft  and  low, 
sinking,  if  anything,  even  too  isr  down 
toward  the  inaudiole.  Frequentlv  he 
produces  a  voy  bold  eflbct,  by  a  fierce 
head-shattering  emphasis,  and  wen  drop- 
ping rieht  down  uistantlv,  to  the  dm* 
plest  colloquialism.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, speak  at  all  in  the  oonvemtional 


way.  It  used  to  be  said  of  Harriaoii 
Gray  Otis,  that  when  you  met  him  in 
State  Street,  and  heard  him  talk  about 
property,  you  heard  the  orator  Oda. 
almost  as  much  as  if  he  were  in  Faneuli 
Hall,  talking  about  politics.  But  nobody 
could  imagine,  from  talking  with  Rnfos  / 
Ohoate,  that  they  had  heard  the  orator  . 
Ohoate.  His  delivery  is  the  most  ra{»d  i 
and  sustained  and  emphatic  which  we 
have  ever  heard,  except  from  the  great 
temperance  advocate,  Gough;  while  it 
has  a  musical  flow,  and  rhythm,  and  ca- 
dence, more  like  a  long  and  ridng,  and 
swelling  song,  than  a  taUt^  or  an  argu- 
ment. Inde^,  his  rhythm  is  so  marked, 
that  on  first  hearing  him  it  seems  a  littie 
like  sing-song,  but  this  impression  soon 
wears  off,  and  gives  way  to  a  pleasing 
sensation  of  relief,  which  otherwise  his 
vehemence  might  prevent.  Kot  possess- 
ing that  liquid  melody  of  tone,  wluoh 
in  the  common  accent  of  agreeable  con- 
versation seizes  and  filla  the  ear;  not 
^Making,  indeed,  in  any  degree  in  the 
conversational  key,  which,  when  weQ 
done,  will  by  its  variety  of  inflection,  by 
its  ever-changing  rhythm  and  natnrat- 
ness,  hold  the  hearer  enchained  for  a  kmg 
time;  he  relies  on  this  extremely  nimble 
and  feverish  style  of  utterance,  to  seiaB 
the  hearer's  mind,  and  keep  him,  running 
along  witJi  him  at  top-speed,  till  either 
he  chooses  to  let  go,  or  the  auditor 
entirely  exhausted  though  not  diseo- 
chanted,  drops  off  himself.  This  style 
is  fatiguing  to  listen  to  in  a  speaker,  al- 
though £Ascinating  when  habit  or  genius 
make  it  natural  Because  one's  nerves 
and  fiMulties  get  strung  and  driven  on 
to  such  a  desree  from  involuntary  sym- 
pathy with  uie  speaker,  that  the  hearer 
is  almost  equally  exhausted,  when  the 
peroration  comes,  as  the  perfbrmer  him- 
sdf.  Henry  Olay,  in  a  great  nieech, 
would  move  on  through  the  whole  ora- 
torio voyage,  as  gracefuUy  as  a  great 
ship,  whose  snowy  plumage  ruffles  and 
shivers  in  various  breezes,  stormy  and 
placid  by  turns,  but  whose  movement  is 
always  m^estic,  serene  and  swan-like 
o'er  the  sea;  but  Ohoate  is  a  steam-pro- 
peller, of  the  high-pressure  principle-- 
rushing  and  spattering  and  foaming  and 
tearing  aheadr-at  a  dead  rate  all  the 
way.  His  melody  is  one  steady  tune  all 
the  time:  its  modulations  and  intona- 
tions diversified  and  distinct,  but  all  ser- 
vient to  one  dominant  principle  of  melo- 
dy, whose  general  character  ia  perma- 
nently stamped  on  all  he  utters;  even 
like  ''the  multitudinous  laughter  "  of  the 
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waves,  miDgling  with  onwhing  breakers 
and  sobbing  billows,  bat  all  subordinate 
to,  and  finally  lost  in  the  one  great  ooean 
diapason — the  grand,  majestic  mnsio  of 
tiie  sea.  Somewhat  in  the  same  way, 
at  least  as  far  as  regards  unbroken  velo- 
city, Wm.  Pinoknoy  spoke,  the  most 
briUiant  legal  speaker,  before  Ohoate,  in 
this  country,  to  whom  Bentoa  in  his 
"Thirty  Tears  in  the  Senate"  attribates 
the  greatest  contemporary  repute  of  elo- 
quence in  America.  In  the  first  mo- 
ments of  his  speech,  we  have  been  told 
he  did  not  win,  but  rather  repulsed  you ; 
but  gathering  headwav,  he  gained  more 
and  more  upon  you,  tiU  soon  he  took  the 
helm  of  your  mind,  and  led  you  hither 
and  thither,  as  the  frenzy  and  the  mood 
swept  over  him.  And  precisely  the  same 
thing  we  have  heard  said  of  Mr.  Ohoate, 
by  a  great  and  experienced  authority ; 
for  the  eminent  critic  declared,  that  he 
listened  to  Ghoate's  Webster  speech  in 
Eaneuil  Hall,  at  first  with  dislike,  and 
then  with  indifference,  but  soon  with 
delight ;  till  presently  the  orator  got  full 
oommand  of  him,  and  for  the  moment 
swept  him  wherever  he  would. 

AlthoQgh  this  railroad  rapidity  of 
movement  in  his  elocution  conduces 
thus  to  his  general  effect,  and  as  a  whole, 
perhaps,  gets  fuller  command  of  an 
andience,  yet  it  certainly  very  much 
weakens  the  effe<^t  of  particular  passages. 
We  have  heard  the  most  affecting  and 
iUnstrative  periods  rattled  off  by  him  so 
as  to  call  no  particular  attention  to  them ; 
a  mere  dropping  fire  of  distant  musketry, 
when  they  should  have  been  delivered 
with  all  the  deliberateness,  precision  and 
emphasis  of  minute  guns.  Grattan  tells 
us  he  heard  Lord  Ohatham  speak  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  Just  like 
tsdking  to  one  man  by  the  button  hole, 
except  when  he  lifted  himself  in  enthu- 
siasm, and  then  the  effect  of  the  out- 
break was  immense.  But  Ohoate  is  off 
from  the  word  "  go,"  and  is  aU  alons  on 
the  high  ropes,  and  bounding  up  like  a 
ftdi-blooded  racer  all  the  time:  conse- 
quently, the  effect  of  all  the  higner  pas- 
sages is  damaged,  the  whole  is  so  high ; 
we  cannot  have  mountains  unless  we  have 
Wleys. 

He  throws  the  same  fiery  enthusiasm 
into  everything — ^a  great  case  or  a  little 
one — a  great  speech  or  a  common  occa- 
sion. The  client  who  retains  this  great 
advocate,  may  always  be  assured  that 
he  gets  the  whole  of  him ;  blood,  brains, 
everytJiing — ^his  inspiration  and  his  per- 
spiration-~all  are  fully  given  to  him. 


And  in  managing  his  oratorio  artillery, 
he  shows  great  tact  and  skill,  for  his  re- 
putation as  a  master  of  eloquent  whirl- 
winds is  such,  and  a  Jury  are  so  often 
cautioned  on  this  account,  by  the  oppos- 
ing counsel,  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
him,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  approach 
his  hearer's  mind  with  unpretending  sim- 
plicity, to  disfiipate  his  fears  a  little,  and 
get  him  under  way  gently,  before  he 
can  be  whirled  into  the  vortex.  We 
onoe  heard  a  lawyer  who  had  often 
heard  Ohoate  speak,  declare  that  the 
finest  exhibition  of  eloquence  he  ever 
heard  from  him,  was  in  a  little  country 
office,  before  a  judge  of  probate,  upon 
the  proving  of  a  will.  It  was  a  winter 
morning,^  and  the  judge  sat  before  the 
fire,  with  his  feet  up  in  the  most  careless 
manner.  He  evidently  had  a  great  con- 
tempt for  oratory  as  applied  to  law,  and 
was  quite  resolved  to  have  none  of  it ; 
80  turning  up  his  head,ashe  saw  the  coun- 
sel for  the  heir  looking  at  a  pile  of  notes, 
he  said,  in  the  most  indifferent  way,  ^^  If 
you've  any  objections  to  make,  Mr. 
Ohoate,  just  state  them  now."  (The 
idea  of  inking  Rufus  Ohoate,  to  *'jnst 
state  "  anything  I)  Ohoate  began  in  the 
most  tame  manner  he  could  assume,  by 
running  over  a  few  dry  legal  saws,  and 
some  musty  and  absurd  principles  of 
law,  governing  wills.  The  old  judge  be- 
gan to  prick  up  his  ears;  soon  the  argu- 
ment advanced  from  a  mere  legal  princi- 
ple, to  a  trifling  but  telling  illustration 
of  it,  couched,  however,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, in  legal  phraseology ;  the  judge  gave 
more  attention,  and  the  advocate  en- 
forced the  iUustration  by  a  very  ener- 
getic argument,  but  not  yet  flowery; 
and  speedily  the  judge's  legs  came  down 
one  after  the  other,  his  body  turned  round, 
and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  speaker; 
and  at  last,  as  he  rose  into  his  congenial 
and  unfettered  field  of  argument,  and 
pictured  with  fiaming  passion  the  conse- 
quences to  the  whole  domestic  and  so- 
cial state  of  New  England,  if  the  con- 
straction  for  which  he  contended  should 
not  be  applied  to  the  wills  of  the  far- 
mers of  New  England,  the  judge  fairly 
nodded  in  admiring  acquiescence,  and 
the  unequalled  advocate  carried  the  case 
and  the  tribunal,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet 

The  vanquished  judge  was  only  in  the 
same  predicament  with  many  an  obdu- 
rate jury.  Throughout  the  whole  of  a 
jury  argument,  you  see  the  resolute,  un- 
flagging vtiU  working  on  the  twelve 
men.    When  he  wooes  and  persuades,  or 
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wlien,  with  more  determination,  he  seems 
to  say,  ^yon  shM  believe  it,'*  at  idl 
times  alike,  by  look,  by  expression  of 
ibce,  by  eyerythiDg,  he  seems  to  say 
fepst— "  do  l>elieve  it,  but  if  you  woq% 
you  ahaU  believe  it."  We  saw  liim  once 
walk  right  up  to  a  juror  who  sat  on  the 
front  seat  of  the  Jnrv  box,  looking  dog^ 
gedly  inoredalons — right  np  dose  to  him 
be  walked,  and  briiigiiig  down  his 
olenched  fist  almost  in  his  very  eyes, 
**  Sir,"  said  he,  "  give  me  yowr  attention, 
and  I  ^edge  myself  to  make  this  point 
mhoUy  elear  to  yoa.*'  The  poor  man 
looked  more  erest-£iillen  and  criminal 
than  the  aocnsed  prisoner;  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  his  ears  too ;  one  after  an- 
other the  fortifications  in  which  he  had 
intrenched  his  resolation  for  ^  a  verdict 
against  Ohoate,"  went  slam-baiig  by  the 
board,  under  the  resistless  forensic  can- 
nonading, and  a  verdict  for  defendant 
sesled  the  suoosss  of  that  audaoioos  de- 
clamation. 

He  rarely,  however,  uses  invective  or 
the  fiercer  and  more  grand  styles  of  con- 
troversy, but  through  all,  he  rather 
coaxes  and  leads  and  lulls,  occasionally 
only,  astonishing  and  compelUng  assent 
by  thundering  bravuras  of  oratory.  A 
tender  and  melanobolv  strain  pervades 
his  utterances,  like  the  air  of  a  song 
whose  thoughts  we  take  in  witii  our 
minds,  but  whose  feeling  floats  into  our 
hearts,  on  the  gentle  music,  which  ao- 
companies  the  words,  running  through 
mdodiotts  variations,  to  a  loving  and 
sorrowing  cadence.  And  often  when 
his  glances  and  tones  show  him  to  be 
*'in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  suddenly  as 
if  some  soft  south  wind  of  assodatioa 
and  emotion  stole  over  him,  he  will  sink 
on  to  the  soft  pedal  of  his  vocal  instm- 
ment,  and  a  litUe  episode  of  delicate  and 
sad  fancies  will  shoot  into  the  coarse 
web  of  his  argument,  dropping  as  gently 
from  his  lips  as  snow  upon  the  sea.  Ko 
naatter  how  vehemently  he  lifts  his 
voice,  no  matter  if  in  the  fi-enzy  of  pas- 
sion he  breaks  out  in  some  mad  and  al- 
most bedlamitish  shout,  he  will  speedily 
sink  into  the  lap  of  a  cadence  mournfoUy 
beautiful,  Ming  upon  the  half-shocked 
ear,  as  west  winds  on  the  half-crushed 
rose-buds.  In  the  speech  to  which  we 
have  before  referred,  where  he  pictured 
the  mourning  of  Mexico,  in  the  funeral 
songs  of  her  dark  daughters,  chanting, 
"^  Ah  woe  is  me  Alhamal  for  a  thousand 
years,"  the  accents  rung  and  moaned 
through  that  old  Faneuil  Hall,  like  the 
lamenting  wail  of  a  banished  harpist. 


sweeping  the  cords  of  his  oonnttys  m^ 
mory.  So  universal  and  so  monmful  k 
the  pathetio  element  of  his  delivery, 
that  it  would  require  no  verr  wfld  flight 
of  romance,  to  &noy  Calliope  herself^ 
the  muse  of  eloquence,  ming&ig  forever 
with  the  tones  of  her  most  mvored  childf 
her  own  laments  for  her  ^loat  art**  of 
perfect  oratory. 

Mr.  Ohoate's  ''acti<»i,"  as  &r  as  bodi!/ 
gesture  and  presence  is  concened,  does 
not  materially  aid  his  eloquence.  Some 
orators'  pantomine  is  the  perfect  paiot- 
ing  of  their  thoughts;  in  the  prophetie 
expression  glancing  o*er  their  fiM)e  like 
shadows  on  a  summer's  sea;  in  the  dit- 
orindnating  gesture,  each  one  telling  iSs 
own  story  with  p^ect  honesty ;  in  the 
bodily  bondings,  appealing  or  eutfbroiBg^ 
the  whole  story  is  told.  As  die  maft 
said  who  was  somewhat  deaf,  and  could 
not  get  near  to  Glay  in  one  of  bis  finest 
efforts,  **  I  didn't  hear  a  word  he  said, 
but— Great  Jehovah  I  didnt  he  make 
the  motions  f "  But  fai  Ohoate  the  deaf 
man  looking  at  him,  would  see  a  gesture 
comparatively  uniform,  and  chiefly  ex- 
pressive only  of  degrees  of  ener^,  and 
a  eountenanee  mainly  indicative  of  only 
more  or  less  intensity  of  nervous  pa»- 
sion.  His  countenance  is  by  no  means 
the  looking-^ass  of  his  soul.  It  is  too 
sallow  and  bilious ;  the  deepest  shadows 
alone  are  visible  on  its  dark  disk. 

He  has,  however,  one  extraordinary 
instrument  of  gesture,  rarely  if  ever 
precedented ;  and  that  is  hU  Uq:  For 
it  is  a  frequent  resort  of  his,  by  ww  ef 
emphaaUy  to  spring  up,  by  bracing  all  his 
muscles,  and  settle  himself  downagaia 
on  his  AssZt,  witii  a  force  whidi  <jfteft 
actually  shakes  the  whole  court  roons. 

His  voice  is  rich  and  deep,  not  reso* 
nant  and  metallic,  a  quality  which  ail 
ont^-door  speakers  mwt  have,  buS 
rather  woody  and  defident  In  '^  timbre." 

With  many  orators  the  spring  of  the 
neck  from  the  shoulders  gives  a  great 
charaeterisdc  effect  of  manner,  to  the 
throwing  out  of  their  words.  Webster^ 
massive  neck,  springing  from  his  shoal- 
ders  like  the  solid  oal,  enforced  every 
emphasis.  Chatham's  lo^  look  was 
greatly  due  to  the  set  of  his  head ;  and 
of  Bacbel;  the  Pragedienne^  it  is  said  that 
a  certain  barm(Hiions  distance  between 
her  well-formed  ear  and  her  shoulders 
lends  great  effect  to  her  correct  gestien- 
lation  and  her  dignified  movementa. 
Bat  Ohoate  has  hardly  any  elements  of 
figure  or  person  peculiarly  favorable  to 
oratory,  except  his  eyes ;  they  send  fi^tk 
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li^inings  and  sparkle  and  bam  like  a 
fire-eyed  worshipper  of  the  East  It  is 
ratiier  in  spite  of  his  physique,  in  spite 
oi  natore  and  his  stars,  as  Pmckney  said 
of  Fox,  that  he  is  a  first-class  orator. 

And  we  think  with  great  deferenoe  to 
so  splendid  an  authority,  that  he  rather 
makes  a  mistake  in  neglecting  aotioni 
and  relying  too  ezdosiTely  on  mere  ve- 
hamenoe,  and  weight  of  ear-filling  words^ 
and  earHsatohing  thoughts.  For,  after 
all,  $>r  the  mass  of  mankind,  action^  not 
composition,  is  the  thing — oratory,  not 
liMtorie.  The  brilliant  nniforms  of  the 
smishine  soldiery  will  do  for  a  dress- 
parade,  bat  they  are  in  the  way  in  battle ; 
for  business,  for  profit,  for  victory,  we 
want  the  old  grey  coats,  and  no  wadding 
but  the  solid  bone  and  masde  in  them. 
Ajad  if  Demosthenes  were  to  rise  firom 
his  ashes  in  the  tomb  to-day,  he  ooold 
never  say  a  better  thing  than  he  did, 
when  thrice  he  answered  the  thrice 
asked  qaestion,  What  is  the  essence  of 
oratory  t  *^  Action,  action,  action."  By 
action  he  meant  no  mere  school  of 
gesture^  bat  every  bodily  element  of 
expression  of  thought — ^the  vocality,'the 
passion,  the  whole  movement. 

Bat  we  must  conclude  oar  article  feel- 
ing, alter  all,  great  disappointment,  tiiat 
we  can  give  no  better  idea  of  this  strange 
and  unprecedented  orator.  He  cannot 
be  daguerreotyped,  he  can  only  be  hinted 
st|  and  as  we  <mce  heard  a  painter  say 
of  a  provokii^ly  elasive  fiice,  you  must 
make  a  mem^andum  of  the  countenance, 
and  let  £snoy  do  the  rest.  The  faint 
idea  which  a  literally  exact  speech  re- 
ported woald  give,  cannot  be  had,  for 
no  reporter  can  follow  him,  and  after  a 
apeech  he  can't  tell  what  he  said ; — ^There 
are  his  copioos  notes  to  be  sure,  at  your 
aervice,  which  ha  can't  read,  and  the 
man  has  yet  to  be  bom  of  woman  who 


There  have  been  moments  when,  in 


speaking  for  the  life  of  a  man,  he  rose 
above  himself,  his  head  grew  clsssic  and 
commanding,  his  form  towered  up  into 
heroic  impressiveness,  and  then,  indeed, 
he  grasped  the  thunderbolt ;  for  then  it 
was  given  him  faintly  to  shadow  forth 
that  consummate  eloquence,  the  dream 
and  the  ideal  of  Oicero; — the  unap- 
proached  combination  of  logic  and  learn- 
ing, and  poetrv  and  passion,  and  mn^o 
and  action,  all  in  one  flaming  tide  of 
oratorical  power ;  the  motit  imposing  form 
of  power  which  God  has  ever  given  to 
man  to  show  forth. 

Other  jury  advocates  may  surpass  him 
in  single  ]^oints ;  but  take  him  for  all  in 
all,  we  thmk  he  brings  more  varied  and 
higher  qualities,  more  intellectual  weight 
of  metsl  to  the  bar,  than  any  man  of 
our  time  who  has  made  legal  advocacy 
the  almost  exclusive  theatre  of  his  ener- 
gies and  his  fame.  Erskine  may  have 
had  more  simple  grace  of  diction  and  a 
more  quiet  and  natural  passion ;  Ourran 
may  have  had  an  equally  impassioned 
but  more  unstudied  rush  of  fervor,  in 
his  Celtic  raptures;  Ogden  Hoffman  may 
be  more  naturally  melodious  in  his 
rhythm,  suggesting  more  vividly  the  fable 
of  him  who  had  a  nest  of  singmg-birds 
in  his  throat;  and  possibly  JPinckney 
ma^  have  had  a  harder  legal  head,  for 
laying  the  foundations  of  his  legal  rhe- 
toric; but  when  we  consider  that  he 
adds  to  so  many  forensic  arts,  such  wide- 
varying  intellectual  accomplishment,  al- 
most satisfying  Cicero's  magnificent 
myth  of  him  who  should  make  himself 
most  illustrious  of  orators,  by  first  being 
the  foremost  man  in  every  branch  of 
learning  which  men  could  talk  about — 
then  we  unhesitatingly  rank  him  the 
first  orator,  as  well  as  most  formidable 
advocate,  who  now,  in  any  quarter  of 
the  globe  where  the  English  laoffuage  is 
spoken,  is  ever  seen  standing  before  the 
^jury  panel. 


QUESTION?  no,  never.    I  admitted  thee 
'    As  Arabs  do,  an  nnezpecled  guest ; 
Frank  welcome  and  repoae  I  gave  to  thee, — 

Not  much  to  give— bat  giving  of  mj  best. 
For  I,  like  tfiem,  was  also  desert^welling, 

Too  Aree  and  strouff  to  dread  disloyalty, 
Knowing  the  future,  its  own  secret  telling. 

Would  lift  in  time  the  veil  of  destiny. 
In  the  wild  tent  till  earliest  morning  staying, 

Concealed  the  name  and  parpose  both  may  be — 
After  that  time,  departure  still  delaying, 

Either  to  hide  is  base  disoourtesy. 
With  Arab  patience  for  Love's  sunrise,  too, 
I  waited,  oh  beloved-^it  brought  me  you. 
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A  BALL   AT   THE  TUILERIES. 


IF  we  desire  to  feel  the  public  pulse  in 
England,  we  attend  a  parliamentary 
debate,  or  have  a  talk  at  the  clob ;  and  in 
America  we  read  the  newspapers.  There 
is  a  more  amnsing  way  of  doing  this  in 
Paris,  and  that  is  by  going  to  the  balls. 
Dancing  there  is  a  fiinction  of  life,  a 
normal  phase  of  national  development ; 
it  is  what  racing  and  boxing  are  in  Brit- 
ain, and  speechifying  in  the  United 
States — a  safety-valye  for  unappropriat- 
ed animal  spirits,  in  the  escape  of  which, 
when  narrowly  observed,  we  may  trace 
the  grade  of  the  political  thermometer. 
Balls  in  Paris  are  representative,  and 
share  the  distinctions  of  society ;  the 
middle  class,  the  ruling  powers,  and  the 
iluiatics  of  m  ranks  may  find  appropri- 
ate gyrations  in  their  respective. spheres. 
There  were  more  than  three  thousand 
people  at  the  Jardin  d^Hiver  when  we 
entered ;  the  gas-light  f&noifully  distrib- 
uted, the  sparkling  jets,  cool  vistas  lead- 
ing into  what  seemed  interminable 
groves,  the  oriental  charm  of  numerous 
tropical  plants,  lamps  among  the  trees — 
the  extent,  variety,  verdure,  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  scene,  were  as  characteris- 
tic of  artificial  magnificence  as  of  en- 
joyable instincts.  To  an  American  eye, 
when  at  leisure  to  examine  the  details 
of  a  spectacle  the  general  effect  of  which 
10  so  enchanting— the  dearth  of  female 
beauty,  the  superior  taste  in  dress,  and 
the  order  and  propriety  of  so  mixed  an 
assembly,  are  almost  simultaneous  dis- 
coveries. Here  were  met  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  Parisian  houryeoiu;  and 
the  serious  zeal  with  which  they  engage 
in  the  pastime,  the  business-like  process 
of  theyS^,  assure  us  that,  like  so  many 
children,  the  holiday  antidote  has,  for 
the  time  at  least,  neutralized  the  bane  of 
political  discontent.  A  long  series  of 
these  entertainments,  with  a  grand  one 
at  the  Hotel  Yille,  in  perspective,  will 
keep  their  civic  aspirations  in  check  for 
the  winter.  From  the  comparatively 
subdued  pleasures  of  the  Jardin  d^Hiver, 
we  hastened  to  the  Saturnalia  of  Uie 
Theatre  Fran^ais.  The  hal  masqui  is 
the  climax  of  Parisian  social  excitement. 
The  domino  reconciles  many  a  giddy 
noddle  to  the  Ices  of  the  liberty  cap ;  to 
become  a  harlequin  is  some  compensa- 
tion for  failing  to  be  a  republican  citi- 
zen ;  freedom  from  social  restraint  is,  at 
least,  secured ;  ftm,  gidlantry,  and  salta- 
tory possibilities  enjoy  a  oarnival,  if  rea- 


son and  dignity  keep  lent ;  and,  as  we 
thread  the  gfddy  crowd,  hear  the  gay 
laughter,  and  witness  the  extrayagant 
pantomime,  we  comprehend  the  pfailoao- 
phy  of  amusement  as  a  narcotic  for  rest- 
less believers  in  the  doctrine  of  self-^v- 
ernment.  The  transition  from  the  mu- 
nicipal 9alan  to  the  imperial  halls,  from 
the  theatre  to  the  palace,  teaches  the 
same  lesson. 

My  window  at  Meurice^s,  oommanded 
a  view  of  the  Tnileries,  and  on  the  ere 
of  the  first  ball  under  the  Empire,  as  I 
gazed  on  those  massive  walls,  and  re- 
yerted  to  the  old  tile  manufactory  wheooe 
their  name  is  derived,  the  shadow  of 
the  dark  Italian  memories  that  doster 
around  its  origin  in  the  crimes  of  Oatha- 
rine  de  MecUcis,  sinister,  improyidenL 
and  cruel,  yet,  like  her  family,  devoted 
to  art  and  letters,  seemed  to  return ;  then 
rose  the  noble  image  of  Henry  lY.,  who 
greatly  extended  their  range,  the  braye 
soldier  and  tender  lover,  best  of  French 
kin^,  though  influenced  to  evil,  weak 
of  purpose,  and  the  slave  of  his  passionf^ 
— stabbed  at  last  by  a  street  assassin.  I 
thought  of  Louis  AlV .,  who  completed 
the  grand  gallery,  with  his  memorable 
court,  the  astute  cardinals,  the  brilliant 
authors,  and  frail  beauties ;  of  the  mur- 
der of  Louis  XYL's  Swiss  guard  at 
the  portals;  of  the  pavilion  of  Flora, 
where  Bonaparte  dwelt,  and  afterwards 
the  restored  king ;  and  of  Lonis  Philippoi 
flying  in  disguise  through  the  back  door. 
The  roll  of  carriages,  as  they  entered  the 
gateway,  announced  the  last  of  the  thou- 
sand vicissitudes  that  mark  the  annals 
of  the  Tnileries.  Where  the  triumph- 
ant mob  once  spread  with  fiendish  ex- 
ultation, long  lines  of  soldiers  were 
drawn  up,  and  between  them  saccessive 
equipages  rolled  to  the  impodng  en- 
trance. Elsewhere  the  vast  court-yard 
was  ominously  still  and  deserted. 

Ascending  that  magniflcei^t  staiixsase, 
the  gorgeous  display  of  flowers  in  the 
ante-room,  so  eloquently  indicative  of  a 
gala,  and  the  courteous  throng  of  Uv- 
eried  attendants  broke  upon  the  sight 
with  a  more  dazzling  effect  thus  suddenly 
encountered  after  such  a  reverie;  but 
the  sensation  of  pleasurable  abandon^ 
natural  to  the  yestibule  of  a  festal  scene, 
was  checked,  almost  solemnized,  by 
the  appearance  of  so  many  armed  and 
formal  sentinels.  It  was  like  entering 
the  precincts  of  an  enchanted  sphere^ 
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-where  peril  threatened  while  beantj 
lured ;  what  if  the  dormant  instinct  for 
freedom  should  awake,  or  the  vengeance 
of  outraged  humanity  steal  upon  the 
hour  of  mirth?  Pleasure  seemed  here 
akin  to  fear,  and  the  serpent  coiled  be- 
neath the  roses ;  here  whence  monarohs 
had  fled  in  terror,  and  blood  had 
stained  the  tlireshhold,  the  sceptre  been 
wrested  from  the  grasp,  and  the  deluge 
of  license  overflowed.  I  paused,  aud 
looked  down  the  vast  suite  of  silded  sa- 
loons, from  whose  lofty  and  ardied  roofs 
hung  a  million  flashing  lamps,  and  over 
whose  expansive  floors  were  scattered 
groups  in  eveiy  variety  of  costume.  The 

Splendid  interior  of  the  palace  had  un- 
ergone  a  complete  renovation;  every 
cornice  was  bright  with  fresh  gold,  every 
seat  and  window  with  new  tapestiy.  If 
the  most  luxuriant  art  of  the  upholsterer 
could  erase  the  memory  as  well  as  the 
vestiges  which  time  had  left  on  this  an- 
cient home  of  royalty,  the  illusion  would 
have  been  entire.  Plot  a  token  remain- 
ed of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  but  every- 
where memorials  of  Bonaparte. 

On  all  sides  is  evident  the  policy  of 
the  nephew  to  revive  the  glory  of  his 
unde.  In  the  Salle  de  Marechaua^  how 
each  face  and  figure  recalled  his  victo- 
ries! There  was  Davoust,  the  inflexi- 
ble disciplinarian ;  St.  Oyr,  all  impulse ; 
Junot,  whom  we  seem  to  have  personal- 
ly known,  from  the  vivid  biography  of 
his  duchess ;  Key,  "  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,*^  whose  courage  is  endeared  by 
martyrdom ;  the  brilUant  Murat,  whose 
rich  uniform  and  gallant  air  symbolize 
the  Italian  campaigns;  Macdonald,  the 
immovable ;  Kortier,  who  defended!  and 
ICarmont,  who  surrendered  Paris ;  Mas- 
sena,  who  held  out  so  unwaveringly  at 
Genoa;  and  Yictor.  the  hero  at  Maren- 
go. The  most  cai'eless  eye  among  those 
gay  dancers  could  not  but  fall  upon  these 
full-length  martial  portraits,  that  seemed 
to  justify  the  presence  of  a  kinsman  of 
their  chief  in  the  palace  now  thrown 
open  by  imperial  hospitality.  Bepre- 
sentatives  of  every  country,  rank,  and 
profession^  make  up  the  throng.  The 
Turk  with  jewelled  turban,  the  olive 
cheek  and  dark  eye  of  Italy,  the  mercu- 
rial Greek  with  Levantine  cap^  and  em- 
broidered tunic ;  Albion's  fresh  complex- 
ions ;  diplomatists  in  gold  lace,  old  war- 
dogs,  whose  breasts  are  covered  with  or- 
ders, ladies  with  diamond  coronets,  and 
exquisite  garlands,  black-coated  civilians 
— ^here  whirling  in  giddv  circles,  there 
moving  to  and  fro,  now  clustered  in  talk- 


ative knots,  and  now  scattered  in  lonelv 
bewilderment — the  whole  flooded  witn 
light,  radiant  with  color,  and  swayed  by 
the  volaptuous  swell  of  music  from  the 
choicest  band  in  Europe. 

The  company  is  a  sign  of  the  times. 
The  most  prominent  individaals  are  am- 
bassadors, military  officers,  members  of 
the  Bonaparte  family,  and  strangers  with 
no  interest  in  the  scene  except  as  a  pas- 
time. The  elements  of  civic  society 
represented  are  mainly  finance  and  war; 
not  one  of  the  old  nobUsie^  no  great 
author,  and  few  generals,  withaEuropean 
reputation  are  discoverable;  the  best 
blood  and  brain  of  the  kingdom  are  at 
the  chateaux,  in  exile,  or  seduded  in  do- 
mestic or  learned  retirement.  The  hand- 
some fEuse  of  Karshall  Ney's  son.  the 
bizarre  costume  of  the  Dake  of  Bucking- 
ham; the  autocrat  of  wealth — Roths- 
child, the  delicate  beauty  of  a  score  of 
fjEur  Americans,  and  the  enormous  display 
of  jewels  on  we  persons  of  fat  dames, 
whose  manners  suggest  that  the  palace 
drde  is  new  to  Uiem.  are  the  salient 
features  of  the  assembly.  The  whole 
lacks  the  subdued  polish  of  a  less  acci- 
dental prestige ;  one  can  read  a  sense  of 
independence  rather  than  of  privilege 
in  the  bearing  of  many.  The  guests, 
though  restrained  by  the  courtesy  that 
alwavs  rules  a  French  assemblage,  be- 
tray little  deference  and  much  well-bred 
nonchalance.  Curiosity,  not  respect,  is 
evidently  the  prevalent  feding.  The 
dancers  give  themselves  little  trouble  to 
recognize  any  meaning  in  the  entertain- 
ment, except  that  of  a  public  ball.  The 
loungers  act  as  if  they  had  paid  for  their 
tickets.  The  free-and-easy  style  of  re- 
publicanbm  somewhat  incongruously 
blends  with  regal  appointments.  It  is 
more  like  a  democratic  levee  tlian  an 
imperial  reception;  and  amid  all  the 
splendor,  it  is  impossible  to  glance  around, 
without  encountering  something  very 
lilasi  or  decidedly  pcvnenu. 

Ere  Ihe  Emperor  made  his  appearance 
I  could  not  but  muse  of  his  antecedents. 
One  of  his  intimates  in  New  York,  had 
often  described  to  me  their  mutual  prac- 
tice with  fire-arms  and  the  dexterity 
with  which  the  poor  adventurer  used  to 
load,  prime,  and  discharge  a  musket  in 
the  back-yard  of  his  obscure  lodgings ; 
another,  who  had  taste  for  a  sleight  of 
hand,  also  a  dominant  passion  of  the 
exile,  recounted  his  tricks  of  legerdemain, 
and  assured  me  that,  Uiough  his  auondam 
friend  was  not  much  of  a  gooa  fellow, 
he  was  a  capital  juggler;  while  a  very 
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sociable  lady  ootnplain^d  that  he  only 
frequented  her  bonse  to  sit  in  gloomy 
abstraction;  and  an  old  gentleman  to 
whom  he  had  brouffht  letters,  praised  the 
fatalistic  hardihooa  with  which  he  re- 
mained in  a  city  made  solitary  by  pesti- 
lence, and  the  cool  focility  he  exhibited 
in  getting  in  and  ottt  of  rows,  borrowing 
money  and  preserTing  a  m3!^rioia  si- 
lence about  his  plans,  sentiments  and 
condition.  Thus  associated  with  the 
least  intellectoal  accomplishments  and 
with  a  youth  of  vagabonoage,  it  required 
some  efEbrt  of  crednlity  to  realize  that 
HiQ  tacitom  roysterer  of  New  York  was 
master  of  those  brilliant  halls,  and  the 
host  at  that  imperial  festival.  There 
was  another  and  more  recent  pictare  to 
render  the  contrast  more  dramatic.  At 
every  railway  station  in  England,  huck- 
sters thrust  m  our  faces  Victor  Hugo's 
'^Kapoleon  the  Little,*'  a  masterpiece  of 
inyectiye,  so  that  his  career  branded 
with  the  scathing  iron  of  sarcasm,  was 
re^nacted  to  the  fiemcy,  amid  the  present 
blandishments  of  his  success. 

In  the  pauses  of  the  music,  the  yery 
terms  of  that  withering  arraignment 
seemed  to  proclaim  an  *^  equilibrium 
resting  on  iniquity  " — the  **  hand  staked 
with  blood  which  dips  a  finger  in  holy 
water,**  a  ruler  destined  for  "  the  hyena 
cage  of  history,**  who  ^  has  committed 
an  enormous  crime,  and  yet  remains 
paltry,'*  who  erects  a  throne  ^*with 
corpses  beneath  ;**  whose  political  ex^ 
dient  "  is  con^>ounding  two  hypocrisies 
— a  military  hypoci^  towards  the 
army  and  a  religious  hypocrisy  towards 
the  clergy,**  whose  art  is  *^to  feign 
death,**  whose  master  stroke  of  policy 
was  that  he  ^'arrested  and  confined, 
against  law,  the  representatives  of  the 
sovereign  people:**  the  sum  total  of 
whose  reg^e  is  **  Jesuitism  and  corporal- 
ism,*'  who  being  **  an  ape,"  did  "  what 
the  lion  dared  not  do;**  and  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  *^make  mankind  shrug  their 
shoulders."  As  these  anathemas  recurr- 
ed^  I  imagined  the  historian  of  the  fu- 
ture, "  leading  to  posterity,  by  the  ear,*^ 
the  **  nocturnal  strangler  of  liberty.**  I 
compared  the  brightness  and  placidity 
of  the  scene  to  the  author*s  fine  image 
of  the  frozen  Keva,  and  seemed  to  hear 
the  first  low  rumble  and  shiver  that  fore- 
tell the  breaking  up  and  overflow  of 
the  fettered  torrent.  Ko  wonder  that 
men  of  aspiring  thought  and  candid 
speech  are  banished  from  France. 

This  freedom  of  criticism,  like  the 
observations  excited   by  a  new  pky, 


united    to   such   flnnifiar   paasagM    in 
the  life  of  a  political  adventiirer,  gKr^ 
a  theatrical  air   to   the  whole  aoene, 
which  was  enhaneed  by  die  appearance 
of  the  hero,  of  what  would  be  a  oomedy 
or    melodnuna,    but    for    tite     trttgio 
events  antecedent  to,  and  cottseqnent 
upon  his  usurpation.   At  the  first  c^oe^ 
Louis  Kapoleon,  in  his  military  oostoine, 
looked  like  a  mere  soldier ;  his  moderate 
stature,  and  an  utter  absence  of  any- 
thing  like  elegance  of  carriage,  did  not 
8ug|^  rank.    The  light  odor  of  idm 
hair  and  complexion  indicate  a  German 
origin.    A  stiff^  constrained^  tmdemton- 
strative  air,  however  appropriate  to  mar- 
tial character,  is  essential^  the  reveraa 
of  that  which  belongs,  either  to  the  at- 
tractive  oompanion,    or   the  man    of 
genius.    The  only  trace  of  the  great 
Oorsican  was  discernible  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  head  is  set  on  theshouldersi 
or  rather  the  breadth  and  back  incli- 
nation of  the  latter.    He  moved  dowlj^ 
but  the  calm  action  was  less  that  of 
habitual   dignity,   than   artificial    con- 
straint.   A  more  cold  face  it  is  diffionit 
to  imagine;  a  remarkable  trait  of  the 
uncle  was   a  power  to  discharge   hn 
features  of  all  expression;  but  in  the 
true  outline  and  latent  intensity  of  hit 
extraordinary  countenance,  thia   occa- 
sional blanknees  was  elective;  in  the 
nephew,  it  does  not  seem  will  alone  that 
renders  expression  inscrutable,  but  na- 
ture.   It  is  next  to  impossible  to  catch 
lus  eye,  which  lacks  both  fire  and  soft- 
ness, while  a  thick  brown  moustache 
entirely  conceals  the  lines  and  workings 
of  the  mouth,    lliere  is  muscle  enoQ|m, 
but  no  token  of  nervous  sensibility ;  the 
natural  language  of  the  face  and  Ggan 
would  be  heavy,  were  it  not  fbr  some- 
thing sinister  and  determined  obvious  in 
both.    His  maxim,  that  the  lymphatics 
rule  the  world,  is  obviously  denved  from 
consciousness.    Thus,  the  gait,  manner, 
and   physiognomy,  by  their   oomplste 
want  of  freedom  and  vivacity,  gave  the 
impression  of  an  actor,  which  the  showy 
and  glittering  rooms   confirmed;    and 
when  he  bowed  sturdily  to  some  keen- 
eyed  ambassador,  took  the  hand  of  an 
old  mUitairey  attempted  a  wan  smUe, 
led  out  Lady  Oonway  or  the  Princess 
Mathilde  and  walked   a   quadrille,  or 
seated  himself  on  a  divan — acts  of  a  play 
suggested  themselves  to  the  imagination ; 
he  seemed  to  be  performing  the  king  or 
duke  of  an  opera,  and  not  quite  at  home 
in  the  part,  though  anxious  to  be  cor- 
rect, even  to  p^antic  fbrmall^.     It 
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^ai  oariofis  to  note  the  obeerratlons  of 
the  orowd.  *^  Just  the  man  for  Frsnee,'* 
obMrved  a  stadent.  ^^I  saw  Inm  did- 
moiint  at  a  gaard-hoose  last  week, 
ooarteously  take  the  mnaket  fh>m  a 
8ol^er*8  hand  and  ^oot  a  bird  oa  ihe 
wing.  He  knows  how  to  make  the 
army  lore  him.*'  ^^Jnet  the  man  t>r 
Franee,"  said  one  of  his  physioians; 
**  he  does  not  know  what  fear  means ; 
riding  eat  daily  in  an  open  wagon, 
mingUng  here  with  a  promisonoas 
throng— above  preoaation,  though  ftiDy 
aware  ef  danger.  The  other  morning, 
I  was  in  attendance  tery  early.  He 
eame  ont  of  his  chamber,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  light,  to<^  a  <^air  within  two 
feet  of  the  window.  As  we  conversed, 
a  man's  head  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
other  ode  of  ihe  glass.  I  oonld  not 
restrain  an  exclamation,  and  instinotiyely 
sprang  aside— the  idea  of  assassination 
fGidiing  on  my  mind.  The  Emperor 
never  started,  or  eren  looked  snrprised, 
bat  asked,  in  his  nsnal  tone :  *  what  do 
yoQ  suppose  that  fellow  wants  f  It 
turned  ont,  when  the  servants  were 
called,  that  he  was  a  window-deaner, 
and  ignorant  which  apartments  were 
oocnpied  by  his  majesty,  had  set  his  lad- 
der first  at  the  casement  where  we 
w«e."  **  He  is  lost  the  man  for  France," 
observed  a  wealthy  lace-merchant,  wip* 
ing  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead, 
**0ee  how  he  has  improved  the  city; 
what  a  splendid  street  is  the  Bne  Rivoli, 
and  how  fast  the  Loavre  is  api^-oaching 
the  TWeries!"  *'He  is  jnst  the  man 
for  France,"  repeated  a  yoanff  officer, 
^*how  generoQsly  he  treats  ns  I"  and  he 
pointedfto  an  order  in  his  button-hole; 
^^the  best  ruler  we  ever  had,''  echoed  a 
pret^  woman  daintily  arrayed,  ^^how 
apleiMSfd  were  those  fiteg,  last  summer. 
at  St  Oloud,  and  is  not  this  charming  i^ 
^  He  preserves  law  and  order,"  said  a 
banker,  ^  trade  flourishes ;"  **  they  are  a 
fictie  people  and  need  tlie  curb,"  re- 
marked an  Englishman;  ^'it's  Provi- 
dence," declared  a  baroness  of  the  new 
nobility,  "Bonaparte's  star  is  in  the 
ascendant."  "^  It  was  a  question  between 
anarchy  and  despotism,"  remarked  a 
journalist;  "everybody  is  content," 
said  an  abb4,  "except  atheists  and 
authors.'*  "  The  Faubouig  St.  Germain," 
chimed  in  a  fair  denizen  of  the  Ohauss^ 
d'Antin  "is  obsolete;  the  Emperor 
recognises  merit  before  birth."  "Ja- 
mais bal  plus  beau,"  announced  the  next 
morning^s  journal,  "n'avalt  eu  lieu; 
les  dispositions  avaient  6t6  admirable- 


ment  prims,  et  la  fftte  ordons^  a/fee  jOl 
gotte  parfait.  Sa  H^eM  a  dans^  ph»- 
sieiirs  fois." 

Partisans  of  the  Emperor  justify  h& 
Qsarpation,  by  alleging  the  corruption 
of  the  Chambers,  and  tne  design  of  that 
body  to  interfere  with  the  army,  and 
in  fact,  the  imminence  of  treason,  re- 
qdring  a  sudden  and  bold  «cercise  of 
power;  had  not  the  oceontive  then 
setosd  the  government,  they  argue  that 
Uoodv  anarchy  would  have  desolated 
the  kingdom,  and  kwleas  ambition 
brooght  dismay  and  ruin  vpon  all  the 
interests  of  social  Hfe.  Admitting  the 
truth  of  such  reasoning,  a  crisis  like  this 
affords  no  vatid  excuse  for  the  abedute 
retention  of  aothori^,  and  the  total  dis- 
regard of  popular  righta;  neither  can  the 
force  and  &vor  of  circumstances  b<i 
made,  by  the  most  ingenious  casuistry, 
to  »alt  the  character  of  a  rukr  in  the 
scale  of  moral  or  political  eminence.  la 
vain  do  we  seek  in  the  coarse  of  the 
President,  from  the  day  of  hla  solemn 
inaugural  oath  to  maintain  a  republican 
ooastitutioa,  to  that  wlum  he  declared 
himself  absolute,  a  single  proof  of  disin- 
terested rectitude.  Wb  means  have 
been  intrigue  and  military  force,  his  end 
individual  power.  We  can  discover  no 
original  greatness,  such  as  his  parasites 
claim,  in  the  girding  ip  of  his  loins  into  sol- 
dier-like trim,  his  patronage  of  fire-arms, 
his  embellishments  tyf  the  city,  hu  io- 
Bcrutable  policy,  and  imitative  harangues^ 
The  old  machinery  of  despotism  on^,  is 
apparent;  and  if  it  be  indeed  true  that 
the  elastic  and  brave  spirit  of  the  natkm 
is  so  debased,  as  to  be  capable  of  no  other 
discipline,  if  the  reqt^te  wisdom  and 
virtue  are  wanting  for  their  sel^govem* 
ment;  and  this  man  is  a  providential 
master — there  yet  remains  no  ground 
for  admiration  of  him,  and  fbr  thett«, 
only  pity.  For  an  educated  freetnab  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  espeoiaUy 
an  Am^can,  to  be  ctgoled  by  the  organ 
of  such  a  gov^nment,  and  place  retianoe 
on  the  dicta  of  the  M&nUeuty  yield  to 
the  blandishments  of  regal  jftet,  the 
worn  out  masquerade  of  priests  and 
orders,  the  physical  renovation  of  the 
metropolis,  and  above  aQ,  to  be  seduced 
into  admiration  of  or  even  aequiesoenoe  in 
the  casual  triumph  of  Look  Napoleon, 
through  a  blind  devotion  to  material 
success,  argues  a  temper  so  void  of  mag* 
nanimitv,  a  way  of  thinking  so  con- 
temptible, that  they  befit  only  serfs  and 
hucksters,  and  disgrace  the  ttberal  and 
humane.    It  is  lamentable  to  noDe^  in 
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this  age,  saoh  a  want  of  disorimination 
between  circnmstances  and  character, 
expediency  and  right,  snccees  and  merit, 
trnth  and  falsehoc^ 

There  is  a  prevalent  distmat  of  the 
legitimacy  of  tnis  restorer  of  the  Bona- 
parte dynasty ;  hon  9ang  ne  peut  msntir^ 
6ay  the  disappointed  republicans  in  pro- 
testing against  the  farcical  voting  upon 
which  his  imperial  aathority  is  declared, 
by  his  advocates,  to  rest ;  and  they  con- 
sole themselves  by  assoming  his  igno- 
minious downfall  as  certain:  **Diea 
n^estpas  pour  les  brigands;  il  lenrac- 
oorde,  parfois,  nn  6pbi6mdre  triomphe, 
afin  de  rendre  lenr  pnnition  pins  6cla- 
tante  et  lenr  ohnte  plus  ignominense." 

When  centralization  is  the  method  of 
role,  power  is  within  the  grasp  of  any 
unprincipled  and  bold  politicd  adven- 
turer in  whom  the  executive  aathority 
happens  to  be  vested.  The  process  visi- 
ble at  Paris  on  the  third  of  December, 
should  be  a  perpetual  warning  against 
such  a  concentrated  distribution  of  politi- 
cal and  official  power.  When  the  sol- 
diers surrounded  the  Ohamber  of  Depu- 
ties, the  unarmed  representatives  were 
wholly  at  their  mercy,  and  so  secret  was 
the  manosuvre,  that  not  a  dozen  specta- 
tors witnessed  the  seizure  of  their  per- 
sons; when  this  act  of  perfidy  was 
effected,  forth  from  the  £lys^  rode  the 
usurper^  and  althouffh  vive  ta  rtpvibUqtte/ 
was  shouted  under  his  horse's  nose,  alert 
policemen  and  mounted  guards  with 
sabres  and  rifles,  easily  kept  off  the 
crowd.  Unusual  nerve  was  doubtless 
reouisite;  but  even  the  animal  courage 
of  Louis  Napoleon  was  not  adeauate  to 
conceal  his  a^tation;  ^^palliao  eome 
iinr€  tul  trono^^  as  Alfieri  would  have 
said,  he  fiioed  the  chained  tempest;  then  a 
few  cannon  raked  the  streets  and  the 
thing  was  done;  there  only  remained 
the  chance  of  assassiuation  and  the  in- 
dignation of  honest  freemen. 

One  would  really  imagine  that  politi- 
cal wisdom,  national  development,  the 
relation  of  civil  liberty  to  individual 
good,  were  mere  vague  theories  of  no 
practical  significance :  that  nations,  like 
men,  outgrow  and  forget  the  dreams  of 
th^r  youth ;  and  that  the  ideal  of  desira- 
ble government,  in  the  nineteenth  cen  - 
tury,  was  a  miUtary  despot  who  knows 
how  to  employ,  exile,  and  shoot  malcon- 
tents, institute  an  efficient  police,  and 
encourage  the  religious  orders;  build 
new  streets,  improve  old  ones,  silence 
the  press,  amuse  and  frighten  the  people 
by  turns,  c%fole  ministers,  and  make  a 


tool  of  the  le^slature ;  so  that  there  is 
no  disturbance,  and  every  one.  la  free  to 
buy  and  sell,  work  and  play— ndo  every* 
thing  but  make  their  own  lawa,  and 
utter  their  true  thought. 

There  is  one  argument,  howev^,  that 
even  material  utilitarians  cannot  evade, 
and  that  is  the  temporary  nature  of  such 
a  rule.  It  is,  at  best,  a  system  of  expe- 
dients, containing  no  element  of  progres- 
sive and  permanent  good.  Think  of  the 
balance  of  society  suspended  on  the 
thread  of  one  man's  life  1  Oonservativea 
tremble  when  they  speculate  on  the 
death  of  the  Emperor.  All  his  attempts 
to  brine  back  the  prestige  of  his  great 
namesake's  era,  tliongh  gratifying  to 
national  vanity,  accuse  the  dearth  of 
glory  which  now  hangs  over  Franoe  like 
an  eclipse.  The  splendid  mausoleum  of 
Napoleon,  the 'new  statue  of  Josephine, 
the  brilliant  inauguration  of  Ney^s  monur 
ment,  only  serve  to  turn  backward  the 
gaze  of  the  people,  and  bsffle  its  per^ 
spective  ken.  It  proves,  too,  an  incon- 
gruous experiment  to  unite  the  rites  and 
trappings  of  empire  to  the  modes  of 
thinking  which  obtain  in  the  present 
age.  The  friar's  garments  that  flatter 
in  the  breeze  to-day,  seem  like  obsolete 
raiment  hunted  up  for  a  masquerade,  in 
a  city  where  the  eloquent  Coquerel  ex- 
horts, with  all  the  umple  fervor  of  a 
Protestant  minister,  and,  by  the  daily 
beauty  of  his  life,  illustrates  the  primi- 
tive truths  of  Christianity.  Ndther  is  it 
possible  to  retrograde  completely;  the 
troops  which  Louis  Napoleon  sapporta 
at  Itome  for  the  Pope's  protection,  have 
proved  an  inadequate  bribe;  and  his 
Holiness  refuses  to  annoint  the  imperial 
head,  until  Protestant  rites  are  prohibited 
by  edict  in  France. 

His  system  dies  with  him  because  it 
is  but  the  artificial  revival  of  an  efiBete 
civilization.  Meanthne,  to  pretend  to 
recognize  greatness  in  a  career  which 
embodies  no  principle  of  advancement 
or  consistency,  is  to  insult  hnmaiiity. 
It  is  an  old  and  an  easy  abuse  of  power, 
for  the  head  of  an  army  to  fence  him- 
self round  with  bayonets ;  the  treasona- 
ble device  of  a  military  usurper,  not  the 
inspiration  of  a  statesman.  Oromwell 
did  it  when  he  broke  up  the  English 
parliament;  Napoleon  the  first,  whea 
he  dispersed  the  assembly;  but  each 
drowned  the  execrations  of  the  people 
whose  confidence  they  abused,  by  the 
shouts  of  their  victorious  armies,  which 
they  led  on  to  victories  that  strengthened 
the  foundation  and  enlarged  the  domain 
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of  national  power.    Louis  Napoleon  has  iiecret  resolntion,  to  ondermine  aeoond- 

▼indioated  his  bloody  stratagem  by  no  rate   men   of  inflnenoe   in   the  State, 

8Qch  adhidvements.    That  he  is  shrewd  has  been  demonstrated;  bat  it  is  a  dis- 

and  no  ooward,  is  the  highest  praise  he  graoe  to  the  age  and  to  the  nnirersal  sen- 

deeerres;  that  he  has  too  mnoh  sense  to  tiraent  of  mankind,  to  confound  such 

ran  directly  ooanter  to  the  pnbliowelfiAre,  ability  and  conduct  as  this,  with  the 

is  OYident;  that  he  understands  how  to  triumphs   of  patriotic   statesmen   and 

take  advantage  of  droumstanoee,  and,  by  gifted  heroes. 


THE   STEAM-ENGINK. 


^^WmZZ-Z-Z— whipl 
*»    I  must  not  slip  " — 
And  the  steam-king  buckles,  and  holds  his  breath. 
And  braces  his  sinews  for  life  or  death, 
And  clenches  his  bands, 
like  a  pdr  of  hands, 
To  the  long  iron  rail  stretched  out  before ; 

While  his  elbows  bend  and  his  body  shakes, 
And  out  of  his  nostrils  the  black  douds  pour — 
And  says  he,  ^^  we're  off  if  nothing  breaks." 
80  he  clears  his  throat  with  a  terribfo  scream, 

And  tries  his  wheels; 
And  like  some  huge  monster  we  see  in  a  dream — 
A  Oydopt,  a  hydra,  a  comet  at  play — 
Through  city  and  country  he  gallops  away, 
With  his  long  train  switching  behind  at  his  heels. 

«» How  many  people,  I  pray,  grim  sir, 
lum,  woman  and  child, 
Bearest  thou  at  thy  back  with  lees  rumble  and  stir 
Than  an  omnibus  makes  in  its  surges  wild  f " 
^  Five  hundred  or  more,"  replies  the  steam-ldng; 
^  And  'twould  be  very  easy  for  me  to  fling 
All  this  multitude  up  to&e  moon — 
Up  to  the  moon,  or  down  in  the  deep 
For  a  royal  orasn,  or  a  dreamless  sleep-^ 
I  could  do  it  yery  soon.'' 

And  on  he  goes,  belching  fire  and  smoke, 

Oyer  the  hills  and  leaping  the  water; 
Shaking  his  sides  as  his  whistle  woke 

Pale  fear  in  mother  and  daughter. 
On.  and  on,  over  precipice  steep. 

And  up  the  mountains  he  urges  his  way ; 
He  clings  to  the  crags  like  a  goat  or  sheep. 

And  sports  where  the  catamounts  play. 
But  anon  he  turns  to  the  yalleys  again ; 

He  has  soared  with  the  eagles  long  enough, 
He  has  taken  a  fancy  to  snuff  the  plain — 
To  look  at  the  clover  and  fields  of  grain- 
So  he  sprinkles  bis  back  and  shaJiLee  out  his  mane, 

And  puffi  puff  I 
A  fury  is  on  him — ^he^s  struck  by  the  sun — 
He  shrieks  and  flies  like  a  crazy  one— 

With  a  scream  and  a  bound 
He  is  underground ; 
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And  five  hoadred  people  go  wiUi  ym  below, 

As  he  dives  aniflin  to  oool  his  brain 
In  the  nether  realDas,  five  nunntes  <x  bo, 
And  anoa  hell  be  up  agaiBu 

On,  on,  no  sleep — ^no  rest; 
He  never  complains,  he  never  tires ; 

Bnt^  a  oold-water  king,  he  does  his  best 
To  qtiench  with  water  his  inward  fires. 
He  says,  ^*  'Tis  oold-water  that  makes  me  strong  ;^' 
And  he  sings  its  praises  in  jubilant  song ; 
"  Oold  water  1  cold  water  1 
Whiz-z-z — ^whip— whew ! 
Each  father  and  son,  each  mother  and  daughter, 
Drink  cold  water  and  never  get  bine — 
TonM  never  get  blne^  if  you  only  knew 
How  Old  Nick  and  his  boys  are  after  you!" 

No  epicure  he,  the  great  steam-king; 
Confections  and  piee, 

Beef  and  plum-pudding,  he  never  tries ; 
But  takes  the  phun  £ire  that  the  firemen  bring. 
And  works  right  on  while  he  eats  his  dinner, 
But  dislikes  to  be  sorimped  like  any  sinner. 
A  mountain  pine  miffbt  serve  him  &m  hour ; 
A  Mauch  Ohunk  oou-bed  twew^-four. 
Night  troubles  him  not,  nor  heat,  nor  cold ; 

The  storm  may  riga,  he  careth  not. 
Clouds  may  the  star^  vault  infold, 

The  moon  be  all  foigot. 
But  he,  the  monardl  of  the  night, 

Dghting  his  path  with  his  terrible  eye, 
Toils  BteaSly  on  ss  though  'twere  light, 

O'er  dangerous  sloughs  and  mountains  Mgh — 
Canadian  forests  or  Georgian  sands. 
New  England  hills  or  prairie  lands. 
From  Boston  to  York,  from  York  to  the  Lakes, 
He  waves  his  streamer  of  fiery  flakes; 
And  beyond  where  rolls  the  fether  of  rivers, 

In  tlie  land  of  mosquitoes,  pork  and  fleas, 
Where  fever  and  ague  sits  and  shivers, 

And  the  com  grows  up  to  trees. 
Still  beyond  are  tne  mountains  of  Ararat, 

Where  the  Ark  rested  and  oouMn't  get  off  1 
Where  the  buffalo  pla^  with  the  panther-oat. 

And  the  north  wind  goes  to  cough. 
Tis  the  great  backbone  of  the  ConttBent, 

But  at  its  foot  on  the  other  side. 
Softer  zephvrs  the  gods  have  sent, 

And  a  calm  Pacific  tide. 
Have  you  heard  of  Ophir  ?  that  is  it,— 

Have  you  heard  of  Gkdconda  9  'tis  the  same*^ 
Of  Eldorado,  where  diamonds  sit, 
Thick  as  stars  when  the  stars  are  Ht, 

And  wink  with  their  eyes  of  flame  ? 
That  is  the  eoontry  I  have  in  my  eye. 
After  which  madmen  and  mad-ams  sigh ; 
The  sands  of  whose  rivers  are  rmimng  gold ; 
And  where  Hope,  eased  in  amber,  never  grows  eUL 
E'en  the  sun,  as  he  ouits  that  golden  State, 
Sinks  down  to  rest  tiiroug^  a  gcdden  gate. 


Bnt  ho,  all  je  people,  awake !  awake! 
And  see  what  a  leap  for  the  steam-king  to  take  I 
He  has  pnt  on  his  boots  and  ocMnbed  back  his  hairi 
And  is  hnngrilj  snnffiog  the  mountain  air ; 
And  he  saysi  *^  As  sore  aa  my  ribs  are  iron^ 

Let  Ooogreaa  say, 

They'll  dear  the  way, 
And  in  vain  shall  foes  the  path  environ ; 
For  to  see  San  Fran'dsoo  I  have  a  notion, 
And  111  go  with  a  bound  from  ocean  to  ocean.** 

Oan  he  mow  t    Ah  yes — the  ateam-king  can  mow^ 
He  can  handle  a  scythe,  or  a  rake,  or  a  hoe ; 
He  can  fell  the  mightiest  forest  oaks, 
And  work  them  aUke  into  beams  or  spokes. 
He  can  tarn  the  wheels  oi  a  thousand  mills— 
Where  the  white  flonr  makes  the  miller  white, 
Where  the  gjowing  fbroe  flashes  red  on  the  ni^^t, 

Where  the  factory-girl  fills 
Her  bobbins  and  reels,  and  wizard  looms. 

With  purple  and  white, 
With  cotton  and  woolen,  and  linen  bright. 
With  webs  for  the  brides  and  webs  for  the  grooms ; 
Where  the  miner  toils  and  the  black  gnomes  keep 
Their  reTcls  in  caverns  so  dark  and  deep, 
In  the  maw  of  the  earth,  that  the  day-god's  eye. 
With  the  glory  of  morning  can  never  come  nigh. 
Heavy  or  light  he  careth  not 

So  yon  give  him  work  to  do. 
His  aledge^hammer  blows  is^  heavy  and  hot, 

Or  he  pegs  a  little  child's  shoe: 
He  bores  a  moontain,  or  digs  a  canal. 

Or  foiges  a  pin  as  welL 

He  boaatsi  besides,  *'  I  oan  handle  a  ship : 
I  know  every  dip 

That  a  bncket  can  make  : 
And  I  care  not  for  c&nvas  to  catch  the  wind, 
For  masts,  nor  rigging,  nor  ropes  to  bind. 

Hake  all  &8t  that  nothing  will  break — 

Beams  of  wood  and  iron  all  new — 
And  good  and  tme 
A  man  at  the  helm,  and  a  man  at  the  lead, 
And  I  win  be  sore  to  go-ahead." 

So  off  b*  walks  upon  the  bine  sea, 

Whistling  a  stave  to  the  hoarse  north  wind. 
Snapping  ms  thumbs  like  a  Yankee  firee, 

And  throwing  the  spray ;  till  old  Neptane,  blind. 
With  his  head  in  a  whsrl  and  reckoning  wild, 
Yields  up  his  crown  Hke  a  conqnered  diild. 
The  great  ateam-king  I 

A  tripleHsrowned  monarch  is  het 
And  aw^  he  goes  where  the  sorges  sing, 

''  <Hd  j^jand  ralea  tha  sea." 
— ^The  song  is  hnshed,  and  a  thovsand  eyes 
Gase  in  mute  wonder  aa  he  flies. 

He  compasBee  the  Atlantic  broad. 
He  doubles  the  capes  to  eastern  Ind; 
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The  islanders  call  him  the  fieiy  god ; 

Bat  he  leaves  the  Indian  seas  beUnd, 
And  daahes  across  the  Padfio  main ; 

And  early  in  the  mom, 
With  a  scream,  and  a  shoot,  and  a  whiz  again. 

He  rounds  the  icy  Horn. 

Great  monarch  of  land  and  seal 
Pray,  wfienoe  is  thy  wondrons  power! 
"  Look  into  thyself,"  says  he, 
^^  Body  and  spirit,  I'm  the  shadow  of  thee ; 
But  thou  art  king,  and  thine  the  imperial  dower. 

Bnrnished  iron,  and  steel, 

Piston,  lever,  and  wheel. 
Chambers  of  water,  chambers  of  fire. 
Arms  and  sinews,  that  nothing  can  tire, 
Powerless  and  silent  for  ever  most  be, 
Were  it  not  for  my  Spirit,  by  fire  set  free; — 
All  Progress  is  bom  of  Mystery." 


[April. 


CURIOSITIES    OP    PURITAN    HISTORY. 


TOLXBA.TION. 


NO  part  of  the  colonial  history  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  more  painfhl  to  con- 
template, than  that  which  records  the 
persecution  of  the  various  schismatics 
that  arose  from  time  to  time  to  disturb 
the  unity  of  the  religious  commonwealth. 
The  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  dominant 
class  has  been  so  long  the  theme  of 
invective,  of  taunt,  satire  and  jest,  that 
no  one  who  would  attack  Few  England, 
however  illiterate  he  may  be,  is  at  a  loss 
as  to  where  to  deal  a  blow.  On  the 
principles  of  government,  as  now  estab- 
lished, the  conduct  of  the  Puritans  was 
indefensibly  atrocious.  Ko  one  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  attempt  their  justifica- 
tion, unless  the  deprecatory  apologies  of 
oertfun  ultra-sectarians  are  to  be  so  oon* 
•idered.  The  common  assertion  that 
other  sects  persecuted  also,  is  not  a  valid 
excuse;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  rule 
was  not  universal ;  neither  the  Quakers 
nor  Baptists  showed  any  similar  intole- 
rance in  Pennsylvania  or  Rhode  Island ; 
and  besides,  the  Puritans  claimed  to  be 
separate  from  the  world  and  its  sinftd 
Usages,  and  challenged  comparison  by 
another  and  higher  standard,  the  Scrip- 
tures of  inspiration.  It  will  not  be 
denied,  we  think,  that  they  wholly  mis- 
apprehended or  perverted  the  spirit  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  construed  the 


words  of  Him  **  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake,"  rather  with  the  spirit  of  Joshua 
smiting  the  Canaanites,  than  with  the 
heavemy  charity  of  '^  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  lovod."  In  this  phase  of  religious 
development  they  were  not,  as  is  com- 
monly claimed,  in  advance  of  their  age. 
We  are  verging  upon  debatable  ground, 
and  therefore  will  look  at  the  sabjeoi 
from  another  standpoint. 

Most  persons'  wno  are  familiar  only 
with  the  orderly  arrangement  of  modem 
society,  wherein  the  relative  rights  and 
duties  of  the  rulers  and  people  have  beoi 
carefully  defined,  are  astonished  at  the 
interference  of  government  in  matters  of 
religion  two  centuries  ago,  sinoe  it 
appears  to  be  so  palpably  an  overstepping 
of  the  line  of  duty— an  invasion  of  the 
inherent  rights  of  the  subject.  But  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  these  notions  are 
of  modern  origin,  so  ftr  as  their  reooe- 
nition  by  government  is  concerned,  n 
an  individual  had  given  offence  **  in  the 
good  old  colony  times,"  whether  against 
the  published  laws  or  not,  the  punish- 
ment was  pretty  sure  to  faU,  on  some 
pretext.  And,  as  the  court  had  the 
whole  armory  of  the  Mosaic  code  at 
command,  it  would  be  strange  if  some 
efiBoctual  weapon  were  not  found  for  the 
occasion.  The  idoaa  of  most  people,  < 
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<»f  MAding  people,  are  ftonewhat  vagae  ai 
to  the  origin  of  coilBtitotione  as  a  bfuus  of 
gOTernment.  ICany  still  believe  in  the 
theory  of  a  social  compact — ^that  in  a 
■tate  of  original  anarchy,  men  assembled 
and  irnprovised  oonstitntions,  as  lads  do 
for  debating  dabs.  In  fact,  no  consti- 
tution was  erer  so  made,  except  on 
paper;  and  no  snch  instrament  oonld 
ever  be  put  into  practical  operation,  any 
more  than  one  of  the  thousand  contri- 
vances for  maintuning  perpetual  motion. 
Constitutions  are  the  result  of  the  ex- 
perience of  society—- of  the  neoessity  of 
distributing  the  powers  of  government) 
so  that  each  branch,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  proper  functions,  may  keep  the  others 
in  their  own  sphere.  There  is  no  other 
escape  from  despotism ;  and  we  believe 
that  the  sway  of  one  despot  is  preferable 
to  that  of  a  larger  number.  The  early 
records  of  Massachusetts  are  full  of 
instruction  on  these  points.  The  whole 
history  of  the  State  has  been  a  series  of 
experiments.  In  many  things,  the  Puri- 
tans '^bnilded  wiser  than  they  knew.^' 
For  mstanoe,  the  institntion  of  towns, 
local  corporations,  confessedly  the  chief 
element  of  liberty  and  power  in  New 
England,  was  not  the  result  of  wise  fore- 
cast, nor  of  experience  as  to  the  value  of 
municipal  institutions  in  cherishing  a 
spirit  of  freedom  as  against  the  growth 
of  a  central  power ;  it  was  not  perhaps 
an  accident,  but  it  arose  from  other 
causes.  The  controlling  idea  of  the 
Colony,  was  to  promote  the  service  of 
God.  Accordingly,  whenever  land  was 
granted  to  settler;^,  it  w^  in  adjacent 
tracts,  not  generally  n>ore  than  two 
hundred  acres  each ;  and  it  was  an  indis- 
pensable condition  to  the  license  for  set- 
tlement, that  a  learned  and  faithful  minis- 
ter should  be  provided  to  dispense  the 
Word  of  Life.  To  secure  constant 
attendance  at  meeting,  and  to  prevent 
danger  from  Indians  by  dispersion,  tlie 
Court  ordained  that  no  dwelling  should 
be  located  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
meeting-house.  This  clustering  system 
prevailed  until  after  the  extirpation  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  establishraent 
of  passable  roads.  Thus  New  England 
grew  up  a  congeries  of  towns. 

So,  in  nearly  every  particular,  came 
the  forms  under  whi(^  government  now 
acts.  A  few  leading  principles  com- 
menced with  the  political  system  of  the 
colony,  and  have  survived  fdl  the  subse- 


quent changes.  But  the  partacniar  fbrms 
into  which  these  original  ideas  have  been 
ramified  and  mould^,  have  been  wholly 
the  result  of  circumstances  which  could 
not  have  been  foreseen  nor  provided  for. 
The  principle  of  free,  annual  elections 
has  remained  without  change;  but  hardly 
another  idea  has  been  permanent,  except 
under  the  iron  rule  of  the  royal  govern- 
ors. It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
all  the  changes  that  were  made  or  pro- 
posed. A  pure  democracy,  or  gathering 
of  all  the  ft^men ;  two  branches  of  the 
law-making  power,  as  in  the  English 
Parliament;  the  French  idea  of  a  single 
representative  body;  trials  civil  and 
criminal  by  jnry,  and  without;  Judjget 
chosen  annnally,  and  apnointed  for  life; 
together  with  innumerable  alterations  in 
the  details  of  every  department— these 
have  been  but  so  many  $tudiei  for  tba 
great  work  since  completed.* 

In  all  these  seemingly  oonfhsed  and 
unmethodical  experiments,  one  fact  may 
be  observed:  the  powers  properly  belong- 
ing to  each  department  have  been  gradu- 
ally separated,  as  bv  galvanic  agency  the 
organic  elements  cluster  about  the  pro- 
per pole.  These  matters  are  now  pretty 
well  settled.  A  legislative  body  that 
should  presume  to  exercise  judicial  and 
executive  powers  also  would  not  be 
tolerated ;  if  no  other  remedy  availed,  it 
would  be  overthrown  by  revolution. 

Minnesota,  within  a  few  months  after 
admission  into  the  Union,  will  commence 
governmental  operations  nearly  as  sys- 
tematically as  an  older  State ;  in  some 
respects,  more  so.  Minnesota  will  not 
send  into  Iowa  to  catch  a  rebellious 
heretic,  because  he  has  written  an  insult- 
ing letter  to  the  government,  as  Massa- 
chusetts once  sent  into  Rhode  Island; 
her  clergy  will  not  be  asked  to  expound 
the  Constitution ;  the  law-making  power 
will  not  be  arbiter  of  life  and  death 
without  appeal;  religious  or  irreligious 
opinions  will  be  no  ground  for  nnes, 
whipping  or  mutilation.  From  all  tiiese 
and  sinular  errors  and  absurdities,  the 
new  State  wiU  be  exempt.  These  are  the 
results  of  two  centuries  of  painful  ex- 
perience; and  what  Massachusetts  has 
suffered,  has  benefited  not  herself  alone, 
but  the  whole  family  of  States.  No  one 
will  claim,  therefore,  that  a  comparison 
between  the  jurisprudence  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1600,  and  that  of  Minnesota  in 
1850,  would  be  at  all  just.    But  yet. 


*  Thf  a«e  of  tk«  word  **  oompleted,'*  most  be  nndentood  m  not  being  abeolote.    No  oonsUtQUon  Cftn  bo 
MUd  to  be  completed ;  for  none  can  be  made  to  lait  longer  than  a  genoratloa. 
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mQoh  of  thafe  feeling—an  nnoonsoipns 
tria]  of  the  institntions  and  oonductof 
the  past  by  the  ideas  of  the  present — 
will  be  found  to  enter  into  onr  estimate 
of  the  Pnritan  character,  in  reference  to 
religions  intolerance  and  other  forms  of 
tyranny. 

There  is  one  other  idea,  connected 
witii  the  union  of  civil  with  ecclesiastical 
power,  which  deserves  to  be  presented ; 
especially,  because  it  was  put  forward 
by  the  goyemment  of  Massachusetts  in 
a  public  vindication  of  its  course  against 
the  Quakers.  And  that  is,  that  the 
Puritans  came  to  America  for  liberty  of 
conscience— only  for  themselves.  New 
England  was  not  to  be  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed — except  for  the  orthodox  in 
foith.  They  did  not  want  their  godly 
community  to  receive  those  ^more  fit 
to  ruin  a  commonwealth  than  to  build 
up  one.^*  They  drew  up  their  creed  with 
rigorous  precision, 

•*  Feneed  It  roand  aboat  with '  the  Lord  thus  salth,* " 

and  ordained  it  for  all  the  churches. 
Only  the  *^  sound  in  faith  and  blameless 
in  life,"  as  the  records  have  it,  were 
eligible  as  deputies;  and,  as  before 
stated,  church  membership  was  an  in- 
dispensable condition  to  becoming  a 
freeman.  Persons  whose  ideas  were  at 
variance  with  the  one  true  creed  might 
keep  up  a  busy  thinking,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  argue,  less  they  should  seduce 
the  unstable.  According  to  Puritan 
notions, 

"The  right 
Of  priTatcly  Judging  meani  tlmplr,  that  light 
Has  been  granted  to  me  for  deciding  on  you. 
And  in  happier  times  before  Atheism  grew 
The  deed  contained  clauses  for  eooklDg  70a  too.** 

Massachusetts  was  like  a  club-house, 
where,  if  you  did  not  like  the  companv, 
the  riJes  or  the  wine,  you  had  simply 
the  liberty  of  leaving;  you  never 
dreamed  of  asking  the  directors  to  make 
any  change  on  your  account,  for  it  was 
not  to  please  you  that  the  institution  was 
founded.  Under  such  discipline  it  grew 
up  a  godly  state,  strong  in  industry, 
energy,  faith,  and  integrity ;  but  also  of 
necessity  dogmatical  and  intolerant.  It 
is  useless,  we  think,  to  rest  the  matter  on 
any  other  ground.  Every  fact  in  the 
colonial  history,  every  line  of  the  MSS. 
Records,  and  of  private  journals,  is  in 
harmony  with  this  idea.  The  broader 
views  of  modern  times — the  divorce  of 
Church  and  State,  freedow  of  thought 
and  expression,  equal  rights  to  all,  exclu- 


sive privileges  to  none — ^these  were,  to 
say  the  least,  but  fidntly  foreshadowed 
in  the  conduct  and  expressed  opinions 
of  Massachusetts  rulers  in  1650.  We 
quote  from  the  MSS.  Records  (voL  4,  p. 
817,  Oct.  1659),  a  few  paragraphs  of  the 
official  vindication  of  the  execution  of 
Quakers  who  had  retnmed  from  banish- 
ment. 

"There  Is  no  man  that  Is  possessed  of  hoose  or 
land  wherein  he  hath  Jost  title  and  propria^  as  bis 
owne,  bat  he  voidd  Coont  It  nnreasonably  ixunxloas 
that  another,  who  had  no  authority  thereto,  shoaM 
Intmde  and  enter  into  his  house  wtthont  his  the  e«- 
nevs  Oonsent ;  jea,  and  wheD  the  owner  doth  cx« 
presaly  prt^ibit  it  forbidd  the  samet  wee  saj  when 
the  roan  that  so  presumes  to  enter  hath  no  anthorftte 
thereto,  ffor  If  it  were  a  Constable  or  other  olBoer 
legally  Authorised,  such  an  one  might  indeed  enter, 
notW'hstandIng  the  hooseholdil  dissent  or  eheige 
to  the  contrary.  Bat  Cor  them  that  hane  no  anthorllTe 
the  case  is  otherwise ;  and  If  soeh  an  one  aboold 
presume  to  enter  into  another  mans  boose  A  habi- 
tation, he  might  Justly  be  Impleaded  as  a  Thelfc  or 
an  Tsurper.  and  if  in  ease  of  sach  violent  ssssiiir 
the  owQor  should  se  defendendo  slay  the  aseaylaat 
k  Intruder,  his  blood  would  be  ypon  hie  owne  head. 
And  if  private  persons  mnj  in  case  shed  fhe  blood 
of  such  latrudrs,  may  not  the  like  be  graimted  ante 
them  that  are  the  public  keepn  h  guanliana  oC  the 
Goounonwealth?'* 

"We  have  but  few  extracts  from  the 
Records  to  present  in  relation  to  perse- 
cution for  opinion's  sake.  Not  that  in- 
stances are  wanting;  from  the  first 
organization  of  the  government  confor- 
mity to  the  fidth  and  practice  of  the 
majority  was  strictly  enforced;  hat  a 
collection  of  all  the  various  cases  would 
be  interesting  only  to  the  theologian,  or 
to  the  zealous  antiquarian. 

Roger  Williams  was  the  first  and  most 
eminent  of  the  sectaries  banished  from 
the  colony  of  the  Bay.  His  opinions 
were  without  doubt  nearer  to  the  stan- 
dard of  the  New  Testament  than  were 
those  of  his  persecutors.  To  his  ever- 
lasting honor,  Hubbard  fa  bitter  theolo- 
gical opponent)  records  tnat 

**  He  affirmed  also,  that  magistrates  had  nothing 
to  do  with  matters  of  the  first  table  (man's  doty  to 
God]  but  only  the  second,  [man's  duty  to  man]; 
and  that  th.ere  should  be  a  general  and  onlimited 
toleration  of  all  religions,  and  for  any  man  to  be 
punished  for  any  matters  of  his  conscience,  was 
persecution.*' 

He  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
influenced  by  the  notions  of  the  Familists, 
who  were  a  brotlierhood  of  non-resist- 
auts,  professing  to  be  controlled  only  by 
the  spirit  of  I^ve.  Hence  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  Puritan  magistrates  was 
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exceedingly  disUstefnl  to  him.  Under 
his  inflaenoe  &  oircnlar  letter  was  writ- 
ten from  the  church  of  Sideni,  which 
reflected  so  severely  upon  the  tyranny 
of  the  government,  that  the  General 
€k>Qrt  in  a  rage  disfranchised  the  town, 
And  refused  to  allow  the  presence  of  a 
deputy  until  a  migority  of  the  freemen 
there  signed  a  recantation.  He  was 
firm  against  all  forms  and  ceremonies. 
The  English  chorch  he  especially  dis- 
liked, and  refused  all  fellowship  with  its 
clergy.  Regarding  even  the  cross  as  a 
papistical  emblem,  he  persuaded  John 
Endicott  to  cut  it  out  of  the  ensign. 
This  incident  forms  the  basis  of  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  Hawthobnb's 
"Twice  Told  Tales."  Like  all  great, 
earnest  souls,  he  did  not  lack  in  the  self- 
reliant  force  which  prompts  the  re- 
former to  set  his  single  self  against  the 
world.  Rev.  John  Cotton,  the  most 
eminent  minbter  of  the  colony,  said  of 
him,  "  If  he  had  not  looked  upon  him- 
self as  one  that  bad  received  a  clearer 
lUnmination  and  apprehension  of  the 
state  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  of  the 
purity  of  the  church  communion  than 
all  Christendom  besides,  he  would  ne- 
ver have  taken  upon  him,  as  usually  his 
manner  was,  to  give  public  advertise- 
inent  and  admonition  to  all  men,  whe- 
ther meaner  or  of  more  public  note  and 
place,  of  the  corruptions  of  religion, 
which  himself  observed  both  in  their 
judgments  and  practices."  The  ene- 
mies of  the  prophet  Nathan,  of  Luther, 
and  of  Elnox  woald  probably  have  the 
same  objection  to  urge  a^nst  tiie  di- 
rectness of  their  preaching.  Perhaps, 
however,  there  was  some  ground  to  be- 
lieve with  his  neighbors  in  Essex  County, 
that  *^  he  was  divinely  mad ;  as  if  his 
too  much  zeal,  as  Festus  said  of  Paul's 
too  much  learning,  had  made  him  beside 
himself."  Certain  it  is  that  his  perpen- 
dicularity, so  to  speak,  because  so  un- 
bending, that,  one  by  one,  he  cut  off  his 
former  friends  from  fellowship,  jiutil  he 
came  near  arriving  at  unity,  in  a  diffe- 
rent sense  from  that  which  he  had 
aimed  at.  The  General  Court  finally 
took  the  matter  in  hand  and  sentenced 
him  to  banishment.  The  order  is  as 
follows : 

**  WhereUf  Mr.  Rogtr  WnUams,  one  of  the  Bden 
<if  the  Charch  at  Salem,  hath  broached  M  djrulged 
dTven  newe  k  dangeroos  Oplnloiu  against  the 
▲ncthorltie  of  Magistrates,  as  also  writt  l*res  of  defa- 
aui^on  both  of  the  Magistrates  and  Churches  here, 
M  that  before  anj  oonyio^on,  k  jti  mainetaln- 
•th  the  eame  without  retraocon,  It  is  therefore  or- 
dered that  the  said  M'.  WUliams  shall  depte  oat  of 


this  Jorlsdlc^on  within  size  weekes  nowe  nezte«B- 
suing,  wBh,  if  he  neglect  to  ^forme,  it  shalbe  lawftiU 
for  the  Oott*nr  it  two  of  the  Magistrates  to  sende 
him  to  some  place  oat  of  this  Jorisdic^n,  not  to  re- 
turn any  more  wiUioat  license  firom  the  Oooni>*.— 

Notwithstanding  his  banishment,  Rog- 
er Williams  lived  on  terras  of  amity  with 
the  colony,  and  rendered  important  ser- 
vices, especially  by  giving  warning  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  his  Indian  neigh- 
bors. 

John  Green,  one  of  Williams's  disciples, 
at  Providence,  was  arraigned  while  on  a 
visit  in  Boston,  for  words  spoken  in  de- 
rogation of  the  magistrates  and  minis- 
ters. He  was  fined,  sent  home,  and  or- 
dered not  to  return.  *  After  reaching 
Providence,  he  wrote  a  letter  back  to 
the  government,  in  which  their  princi- 
ples and  conduct  were  pretty  severely 
handled.  Whereupon  the  Court  passed 
an  order  enjoining  him  not  to  set  foot 
within  its  jurisdiction  again  at  his  peril ; 
and  furthermore,  they  ordained  that  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Providence 
Plantation  (who  were  all  supposed  to  en- 
tertain similar  views),  found  within  the 
limits  of  Massachusetts,  should  be  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned,  not  to  be  liberate 
ed  till  they  should  purse  themselves  of 
holding  to  the  heretical  and  disrespect- 
ful opinions  of  Mr.  John  Green  I  One 
would  think  that  tyranny  itself  coaUl 
not  go  fhrther;  but  the  case  following 
is  worse  in  fact  than  the  preceding  is  on 
paper. 

There  was  a  settlement  of  separatists 
and  familists  near  the  present  town  of 
Pawtucket,  of  which  Samuel  Gorton  and 
Randall  Holden  were  the  leading  spirits. 
Their  residence  was  plainly  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts, they  neither  being  subject  to  its 
laws  nor  receiving  its  protection.  It  is 
difficult  at  this  time  to  arrive  at  any  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  their  tenets,  or  of 
the  prigin  of  the  difficultv  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Bay.  Their  difficulties 
with  two  Indian  sagamores,  Pumhom 
and  Sacononooo,  who  were  tributaries  to 
the  colony,  was  made  the  pretext  for 
their  arrest.  When  once  at  Boston,  the 
wrongs  of  the  Indians  seem  to  have 
been  forgotten,  and  the  deadly  heresies 
of  the  prisoners  only  remembered.  Pre- 
vious to  the  arrest  of  Gorton,  he  had 
written  a  letter  in  answer  to  the  com- 
plaints against  him,  in  which  his  reli- 
gious opinions  were  set  forth.  This  was 
the  ground  of  the  charge  against  him, 
which  follows : 
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**tTpoa  ffloeh  ezsmlnattoa  *  Berioot  eonlderft- 
flon  of  /or  wrttlngt  wth  /or  answen  aboat  them ; 
wee  do  chaise  /oa  to  bee  a  blasphemoua  enem/  of 
t£e  trae  retfgion  of  or  lord  Jesua  Christ  and  his  holy 
ordinances,  k  also  of  all  drill  anthorlt/  among 
the  people  of  god,  k  pertloalerl/  In  this  IvlMllo- 
tion."— JToM.  B^oonU,  vol.  8,p,  89.    IMl. 

The  last  dause  doubtless  oontainB  the 
gist  of  the  matter : 

**8amu:  Gorton  A  Us  Oonpa  *  •  *  *  irera 
writ  unto  *  *  *  *  to  coma  to  or  Got  k  thera 
make  answers  to  the  ^tlculars,  to  w«h  they  returned 
no  other  bnt  contemptaoaa  k  disdalnfUU  answers, 
whereupon  8  commissioners  were  sent  to  *  *  *  * 
see  satlsfeetloB  made  wth  security  to  bring  their 
yBons.»-ift.     Fo^Sip.  40.    1641. 

Tlie  ^^  security  to  briag  their  persons,*' 
was  a  guard  of  40  soldiers,  who  captured 
the  chie&  of  the  settlement,  nine  in  num- 
ber, and  brought  away  their  cattle.  At  the 
trial  nothing  was  urged  against  the  pris- 
oners except  their  heretical  opinions. 
Nevertheless,  '^  all  the  magistrates,  save 
three,"  says  Gov.  Winthrop,  "  were  of 
opinion  that  Gorton  ought  to  die,  but, 
the  greatest  number  of  the  deputies  dis- 
senting, that  vote  did  not  pass.''  The 
following  is  the  sentence  of  the  court : 

"  It  U  Ordered  that  8aaui :  Gorton  shalbe  conflaed 
to  Charlestowne,  there  to  bee  set  on  works,  k  to 
weare  saoh  boolts  or  irons  as  may  hindr  his  escape. 
*  *  •  in  the  meane  time  if  hee  *  •  *  either 
by  speech  or  writing,  publish,  declare  or  malntaine 
any  of  the  blasphemous  or  abominable  heresies 
wherewth  bee  hath  bene  charged,  *  *  •  or  shall 
re|)ach  or  re^re  the  Ohurches  of  or  lord  Jesus  Ohrist 
in  these  United  Oolonies  *  .  •  hee  sbaU  be  comitted 
to  prison,  tiU  the  next  Oot  of  AssistanU  *  #  # 
tryed  by  a  iury  ^  •  •  and  upon  his  convlxion 
thereof;  shalbee  condemned  to  death  k  executed. 
Sxd  of  the  •  mo.,  1648.'*— A. 

**  It  is  ordered  that  aQ  such  cattle  of  Samu :  Gor- 
tons and  John  Greens  as  haue  l)ene  seised  or  shal- 
bee seiaed  for  the  saUsfaetion  of  charges  as  the 
Country  hath  bene  put  unto  by  *  *  fstching 
them  la,  k  other  charge*  about  the  tryall  in  tha 
Court,  k  ezpensea  in  the  prison  or  otherwise, 
shalbee  appraised  and  sonld  to  the  most  adrantage 
and  disposed  of  accordingly,  k  the  overplus  to 
be  reserred  by  the  Treasurer  towards  their  main- 
tenance.'*—J&.  p.  41. 

His  associates  were  similarly  treated 
in  other  towns.  But  the  care  of  them 
soon  becoming  burdensome,  they  were 
sent  away  to  England.  Winthrop  gives 
an  additional  reason.  *^At  the  next 
court  they  were  all  sent  away,  because 
we  found  that  they  did  corrupt  some  of 
our  people,  especially  the  women,  by 
their  heresies." 

It  little  becomes  the  writer,  himself 
of  the  Puritan  stock,  to  enlarge  upon 
tyranny  like  this.  The  charity  of  silence 
would  be  the  only  screen  against  the  in- 
dignatien  of  posterity ;  the  truth  of  his- 


tory must  not  be  warped  or  suppregBed 
even  to  serve  the  desires  of  filial  piety. 
The  extreme  unfairness  of  Hubbard,  ia 
whom  the  odium  tkeologieum  seems  to 
have  amounted  almost  to  a  disease,  mav 
be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  attempted  to  gloss  over  this  trans- 
action. After  recounting  Gorton'a  de- 
fence of  his  dootrinee,  he  says :  ^^  This 
being  all  the  satisfaction  was  like  to  be 
had  of  this  Gorton  and  his  companions, 
after  all  their  insolenciee  and  injuries, 
t^ey  were  detained  for  a  time  about  Bos- 
ton, at  several  towns,  whither  they  were 
sent,  and  uhere  tkey  had  m»re  ewU  m- 
tertainment  than  they  de$erved^  all  the 
time  of  their  oontiniianoe  there,^'  eto. 
The  whole  relation  shows  that  Habbard 
like  many  other  clerical  historians,  is  not 
to  be  implicitly  trusted,  where  the  in- 
terests of  the  chureh  are  oonoemed. 

We  have  not  spaoe  at  this  time  to  do 
more  than  make  a  passing  allasian  to 
Mrs.  Hutchinson.  We  have  read  all  that 
pertains  to  her  trial  with  attentive  in- 
terest, and  have  yet  to  learn  wherein  she 
differed  in  opinion  from  the  atraitest 
Oalvinist  in  the  Bay.  8he  had  a  fervid 
imagination,  great  flnency  of  language, 
and  undoubted  piety.  Even  Hnbbard  n 
constrained  to  say,  ^  This  gentlewoman 
was  of  a  nimble  wit,  voluble  tongue, 
eminent  knowledge  in  the  Scriptorea,  of 
great  charity,  and  notable  helpftdness," 
etc.  She  was  evidently  ia  advance  or 
her  age ;  were  she  now  living,  ahe  would 
perhaps  attend  tlie  conventions  to  de- 
claim upon  the  wrongs  of  her  sex.  We 
suppose  that  most  clergymen  oonnder 
Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  a  very  bereticsl 
and  improper  person ;  yet  we  have  been 
informed  that  her  opinions  are  rigidly 
**  orthodox  " — if  any  one  can  say  whi 
that  is.  The  rulers  in  the  ohnrch  have 
never  manifested  any  special  liking  for 
women  like  Ann  Hutchinson  and  An- 
toinette Brown. 

The  division  among  the  people,  on 
account* of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  grew  to  be 
a  very  serious  affair.  Parties  wers 
founded  for  and  against  her.  The  two 
deputies,  in  the  General  Court,  from 
Boston,  John  Oogffeshall  and  William 
Aspinwall,  were  deposed  fW)m  mem- 
bership for  having  signed  the  remon- 
strance against  the  sentence  upon  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  an  adherent  Afterwards, 
a  large  number  of  citizens  were  disfran- 
oliised  and  disarmed,  under  the  preteuM 
that  there  was  reason  to  fear  an  insoi^ 
rection,  like  that  of  the  fanatical  Anabap- 
tists in  Germany.    Mrs.  Hutchuiaon  w« 
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banished,  and  not  many  years  after,  was 
mnrdered  by  the  Indians.  The  follow- 
ing observation  npon  this  tragical  occar- 
renoe  by  WeMe(  WinthropU  Journal^  vol, 
8,  p,  136X  shows  the  temper  of  the 
times  towards  sehismatios.  ^*I  never 
heard  that  the  Indiana,  in  those  parts, 
did  ever  before  this  commit  the  like 
oatrage  apon  any  one  family,  or  families ; 
and,  therefore,  God^s  hand  is  the  more 
apparently  seen  herein,  to  pick  ont  this 
wofal  woman,  to  make  her,  and  those 
belonging  to  her,  an  unlieard  of  heavy 
example  of  their  crnelty  above  others.*^ 
The  doctrine  of  a  special  providence 
mnst  be  highly  consolatory  to  a  spirit 
like  this. 

The  first  formal  law  against  Anabap^ 
tists  is  here  inserted.  It  will  be  seen 
that  non-resistance,  and  other  ideas, 
anpposed  by  some  to  have  arisen  in  oar 
own  times,  are  by  no  means  new. 

(t  ANrMmncb,  M  ezperienM  bath  pleoUfoU^  # 
often  ^v«d  ytaioce  y*  first  arising  of  y*  Anabap- 
tUts,  i^ut  a  bandred  years  since,  they  hare  bene 
y  Inoendaries  of  Comon  vealths,  ft  y«  infec[*ten 
of  p«r]sone  in  malne  raattrs  of  religion,  ft  ys 
trovMers  of  Chnrches,  In  all  place*  where  they 
liATO  bene,  and  yt  they  who  hare  hdd  y«  baptiiiBf 
•f  infknts  unlawftil,  hare  osaaUy  held  other  error* 
or  heresies  together  therewith,  though  they  hare 
(as  other  here  ticks  used  to  do)  concealed  y«  same 
tin  they  spied  out  a  fit  adrantage  ft  oportu&ity  to 
vent  yn  by  way  of  question  or  scruple; — ft 
whereas,  dirers  of  this  kind  have,  since  or  coming 
into  New  ftigland  appeared  amongst  orselves,  some 
whereof  bare  (as  othrs  before  yn>)  denied  y  ordi- 
naare  of  magiatni^,  ft  y*  lawflihiet  of  making 
wtarr,  ft  others  y*  lawtalnei  of  ma*n(s  ft  tbetr 
iaapeotion  inio  any  breach  of  the  flrsi  table,  weh 
opinioas,  if  they  shonld  be  oonnlved  at  by  as,  are 
like  to  be  inereaeed  amongst  »,  ft  so  necessarily 
bring  goitt  apon  na,  lafeelion  ft  trouble  to  y» 
Chiwehes,  ft  haaard  to  y«  whole  Oomon  wealth ;« 

**  It  la  therefore  ordered  and  agreed  yt  if  any  person 
w«hln  y*  hiristf etion  shall  elthr  openly  oondemne  or 
oppose  ye  baptising  infiuiU,  or  go  about  secretly  to 
Bodnoe  othrs  froa  y»  ap^batlon  or  use  thereof,  or 
Bh«U  porpoeely  depart  y«  congregation  at  y«  minis* 
trjttlon  of  y  ordinance,  or  shall  deny  yo  ordlnanco 
of  magistracy,  or  their  lawfU  right  or  authority  to 
make  wsrr  or  to  punish  y*  outward  breaches  of 
y  first  table,  ft  shall  appear  to  y«  Cott  wUfbUy  ft 
obstinately  to  continue  therein,  after  due  time  ft 
meanes  of  conylction,  every  such  ^son  or  ^sons 
■hall  be  sent  Into  banishment."— ifoM.  Becordt^ 
«ol.S,p.66.    16M. 

The  history  of  the  persecntion  of  the 
Qnakere  has  been  very  folly  presented 
to  the  pnblio.  Dttle  remains  that  can 
be  said  to  be  new,  save  one  or  two 
sentences  passed  by  the  General  Oonrt. 
The  minnte  annals  of  Hatchinson,  the 


gracefhl  narrative  of  Bancroft,  and  the 
burning  verse  of  Whlttier,  have  made 
the  cruelties  exercised  npon  this  nn- 
happy  people,  only  too  familiar  to  every 
reader.  We  write  with  the  original 
records  before  ns,  bnt  the  assiduity  of 
former  searches  has  anticipated  every 
point  of  interest.  Those  who  would 
like  to  see  more  of  the  details  than  we 
have  room  to  insert,  are  referred  lo 
Hutchinson's  History  {vol,  1,  jp.  180  et 

The  books  of  Beeves  and  Mnggleton, 
**  who  pretend  to  be  the  two  last  wit- 
nesses and  prophets  of  Jesus  Christ,*' 
were  proscribed  in  1664.  No  Quakers 
came  over  till  two  years  later,  when  the 
shipmaster,  Robert  Locke,  was  required, 
under  heavv  penalties,  to  transport 
back  all  he  had  brought.  This  was  the 
occasion  of  a  stringent  law  against  the 
sect,  forbidding  the  possession  of  their 
books,  or  to  entertain  or  lodge  them, 
with  penalty  of  whipping  and  imprison- 
ment for  attending  their  meetings  or 
upholding  their  doctrines.  The  succeed- 
ing year  a  still  more  severe  law  was 
passed,  wliich  we  insert 

**In  addition  to  y*  late  Order  In  reference  to 

•   •    <»    the  Cursed  sect  of  the  duakers      *    « 

«    o    0 

•'It  Is  further  Ordered  that  If  any  Quaker  or 
Quakers  shall  presume,  after  they  hare  once  suffered 
what  the  lawe  requlreth,  do  come  into  this  Juris- 
dicoon,  erery  such  male  Quaker  shall,  for  the  first 
effenc,  hare  one  of  his  eares  cutt  off,  and  be  kept  at 
worke  in  the  house  of  Gorrectlon,  tUi  he  cann  be 
sent  away  at  his  owns  charge ;  and  for  the  second 
oftnc  Shan  bare  his  other  eare  eutt  off,  ftc,  and  be 
kept  at  the  house  of  Correction  as  aforesajd.  And 
erery  woman  Quaker  that  bath  suffered  the  lawe 
heere,  that  shall  presume  to  come  Into  this  juris- 
dlo^on,  shaU  be  Bererely  whtpt  and  kept  at  the 
house  of  Correction,  etc.  •  *  •  «  j^nd  fbr 
erery  Quaker  he  or  she,  that  than  a  third  time  Againe 
offend,  they  shall  hare  theire  tongues  bored  through 
wth  a  hot  Iron,  ft  be  kept  at  the  house  of  Cor- 
recUon  •  •  ^  *»—MaM.lUcordtti>ol.4:,p.%60, 
1657. 

In  1659,  there  was  a  sroat  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  Quakers,  judging  by 
the  numbers  arrested.  Host  of  them 
were  whipped  and  banished  ;  among  the 
number  whose  backs  were  bared  to  the 
lash  were  six  women,  one  of  whom  was 
named  Margaret  Smith.  The  many  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Whittier  will  remember 
her  '•■  Journal,"  with  a  painful  interest. 
To  the  sentence  of  banishment  was  at- 
tached the  penaltv  of  death  for  return- 
ing.   Few,  it  might  be  supposed,  would 


*  Becord  defaced ;  the  syllables  supplied  are  conjectural. 
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bo  so  hardy  as  t(»  desire  to  pass  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  Puritan  trial  tiie  seoond 
time ;  bat  three  persons  so  banished  re- 
turned. Two  of  them  were  executed ; 
the  third,  Mary  Dyer  by  name,  was 
taken  to  the  gallows  with  the  rope 
2^boat  her  neck,  and  then  banished  a 
second  time.  But  she  was  so  infatuated 
as  to  return  again,  and  then  suffered  the 
penalty  of  death.  It  is  but  Just  to  state' 
that  no  Quaker  was  hung  in  Massachu- 
setts without  being  first  warned  by  ban- 
ishment ;  none  would  have  been  hang, 
if  they  had  not  run  voluntarily  into  the 
noose  by  returning. 

One  Wendlock  Christopherson,  when 
upon  trial,  uttered  rather  memorable 
words  of  remonstrance  to  the  Court. 
"We  quote  from  Hutchinson,  (vol.  1,  p. 
185.)" 

"He  desired  the  Court  to  consider 
what  they  had  gained  by  their  cruel 
proceedings,  *For  the  last  man  (saya 
he)  that  was  put  to  death,  here  are  five 
come  in  his  room;  and  if  you  have 
power  to  take  my  life  from  me,  God 
can  raise  up  the  same  principle  of  life  in 
ten  of  his  servants,  and  send  them 
among  you,  in  my  room,  that  you  may 
have  torment  upon  torment.' ''  He  had 
returned  from  banishment,  and  was 
sentenced  to  be  executed,  but  was  re- 
prieved, and  afterwards  allowed  to  leave 
the  jurisdiction. 

The  following  sentence  will  show 
what  was  meant  by  whipping  at  the 
cartas  tail. 

"  Jadah  Browne  4k  Peter  Pelrson  haTing  binn  in- 
dicted at  the  last  Oenrt  of  AMlsUnto  for  Qnakera,  k 
there  etanding  mute,  Beftuing  to  give  any  Answer, 
being  bound  oner  to  this  Oonrt  to  Ansr  thelre 
Contempt,  k  here  standing  mute  also,  The  Court 
Jndgeth  it  meete  to  Order  that  they  shall  by  the 
Constable  of  Boston,  be  forthwith  taken  out  of  the 
prison  k  stript  from  the  Oirdle  upwards  by  the 
executioner  k  tyed  to  the  Carts  Tayle  k  whipt 
thro'  the  Towne  w^h  twenty  stripes,  k  then  Carried 
to  Roxbary  and  delivered  to  the  Constable  there, 
who  is  also  to  tye  them  or  cause  them  in  like  manner 
to  be  ged  to  a  Carts  tayle  k  agalne  whip  them 
thro*  the  Towne  with  tenn  stripes,  k  then  Carried 
to  Dedham  k  deliuered  to  the  Constable  there  who 
Is  Agalne  hi  like  manner  to  Cause  them  to  be  tied 
to  the  Carta  Tayle  *  whIpt  wth  tenn  stripes  thro* 
the  Towne,  k  from  thene  they  are  Immediately 
to  depart  this  Jurisdiction  at  theire  perrUL"^ 
ifoM.iZ«cor(f«,oo;.  6,  p.880.    1661. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  martyrdoms 
looked  poor  and  contemptible  when 
tliey  were  suffered.  Few,  doubtless,  of 
the  callous  executioners  of  the  law, 
hardly  more  human  than  the  cattle  they 
drove,  could  have  foreseen  with  what 


sensations  of  pity  and  boiror  posterity 
wonld  read  the  bare  narradun  of  the 
atixMnties  in  which  they  acted  a  not  un- 
willing part.  The  Jeeiing  rabble  that 
attended  the  cart  from  town  to  town,  as 
it  dragged  on  the  footweary  Quakers, 
half  naked  and  gashed  with  the  whip, 
thought  it  a  rare  entertainment.  Doubt- 
less tiie  crowd  who  followed  with  insultr 
ing  cries  the  Son  of  Man  to  the  place  of 
e:^ecution,  had  no  higlier  curiosity  or 
amusement. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  this  sen- 
tence just  quoted  is  immediately  follow- 
ed upon  the  Record  by  a  proclamation 
for  a  Thanksgiving  "for  tlie  many 
favors  wherewith  the  Lord  hath  binn 
pleased  to  Compasse  ns  about  for  so 
many  years."  The  juxtaposition  ia 
somewhat  suggestive. 

One  attempt  to  carry  yet  farther  the 
persecution  of  these  wretched  people 
signally  failed  from  its  very  barbarity. 
Laws  which  outrage  the  moral  sense  of 
a  people  fall  to  the  ground ;  nothing  can 
give  them  vitality.  And  there  was  a 
limit  beyond  which  even  Puritan  seve- 
rity could  not  go.  Lawrence  Sonthwick 
and  Cassandra  liis  wife  were  convicted 
of  being  Quakers,  and  baiyshed.  Their 
children  were  afterwards  arraigned,  and 
after  lying  in  prison  for  some  time,  the 
following  order  was  passed  by  the  Court, 
with  the  view,  probably,  of  getdng  rid 
of  the  expense  of  their  maintenanoe. 

»  Whereas  DanleU  and  ProTlded  Boathwiek,  mom 
and  daughter  to  lawrenoe  Sonthwick^  haae  been 
tyned  by  the  County  Courts  at  Salem  k  Ipevfck, 
prtending  they  haue  no  estates,  Beeolrlng  not  to 
worke;  And  othera  likewise  haae  bin  lyned,  k 
more  like  to  be  fyned  fbr  siding  with  the  Qnakcn, 
k  absenting  themselves  from  the  pubUck  ordtaan- 
oes ;— In  Ansr  to  a  Qussstlon  what  Goorae  shoald  be 
taken  for  the  aattisfactlon  of  the  flnee,  the  Ooort,  on 
penrsaU  of  the  lawe,  title  (Arrest,*  ResolTe  that  the 
Treasmva  of  the  seoerall  Coontyes  are  and  shaO 
hereby  be  Impowered  to  sell  the  said  persons  to  any 
of  the  English  nation  at  Vlrginea  or  BArbadoea.**— 
iraes.£seor<2«,«o<.4,p.801.    1697. 

Whittier  has  made  this  Incident  the 
theme  of  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
of  his  poems.  As  we  look  over  the 
yellow  page  whereon  the  vigorous  hand 
of  Secretary  Rawson  has  left  in  nervous 
characters  the  bmtal  order  we  have 
copied,  the  scene  rises  vividly  before 
our  sight.  The  sailors,  swarthy  ooemo- 
politans,  whose  isolation,  as  a  class,  has 
stamped  their  manners  not  for  one  age 
but  for  all  time ;  the  citizens,  bearded  and 
solemn,  in  suits  of  sober  grey  or  brown, 
though  with  less  of  their  nana!  enforced 
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meekiMss  of  visage  on  aooonnt  of  the 
novelty  of  the  spectaole;  the  women, 
Btout,  as  became  a  generation  with  whom 
beef  and  beer  abounded,  their  aeons- 
tomed  gossip  repressed  by  the  absorbing 
interest  of  the  scene,  and  not  without  a 
yearning  of  sympathy  for  the  helpless 
maiden,  who  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
dark-browed  and  pitiless  rulers; — all 
oomes  to  the  mind's  eye,  as  though  it 
-were  a  picture  reproduced  by  memory. 
yfe  feel  a  choking  in  our  throat  as  the 
girl  sobs,  for  its  luye  sisters  and  daugh- 
ters, and  know  what  ties  are  riven  by 
separation ;  we  shudder  to  think  of  all 
that  may  be  involved  in  the  sale  of  the 
tender  maid  to  strangers,  even  thoiurh 
they  be  of  the  *' English  nation."  We 
listen,  breathless,  for  the  reply  of  the 
ship-master  to  the  application  of  the 
marshal.  How  full  of  music  to  the  heart, 
now  relieved  from  apprehension,  is  that 
voice  which 

•*€kowled  back  its  ftonnyaofWir  like  tht  roarlof 

of  the  Ma: 
*  PUe  mj  ahlp  with  ban  of  BQTer— i>ack  with  ooloi  of 

Spanish  Gold 
From  keel-pleoe  op  to  deck>plaiik,  the  roomage  of 

her  hold ; 
Bj  the  llTlng  Ood  who  made  me  I— I  would  sooner 

in  your  ba j 
Sink  ship,  and  orew,  and  eargo,  than  bear  this  child 

aw«yl»" 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article,  we 
ouoted  a  paragraph  from  the  General 
Courtis  vindication  of  its  conduct  in 
ordering  the  returned  Quakers  to  execu- 
tion. Two  other  arguments  from  this 
vindication,  deserve  to  be  inserted  here. 
The  Rev.  John  Norton,  a  minister  at 
Ipswich,  and  afterwards  at  Boston,  had 
previously  written  a  ^^ tractate"  against 
Quakerism,  at  the  Oourt's  request,  fur 
which  he  received  a  formid  vote  of 
thanks,  and  a  grant  of  five  hundred  acres 
of  land.  Doubtless  the  Bcripture  quota- 
tions with  which  thia  vindication  is  pro- 
fusely garnished,  are  from  the  argument 
of  that  learned  divine.  After  setting 
forth  the  heresies  of  the  Quakers  in 
reference  to  religion  and  civil  govern- 
ment, the  case  of  Shimei  is  cited  from 
the  Old  Testament,  as  an  example  of 
vengeance  worthy  of  imitation. 

•I  •  i»  •  for  so  he  thought  of  Shimei  for  hla  Con- 
teroptooas  Carriage  k  Cursing  Speeches  against 
Darld,  2  Bam.  IS:  9  *  10:  21;  and  though  David 
at  that  Ajme  did  forbears  to  put  him  to  death,  yet  he 
gtres  chardge  to  Solomon  that  this  Shimei,  having 
oorsed  him  wth  such  a  greiTons  oursst  he  should  not 
hold  him  gulltlesse,  but  bring  doone  his  hoaije  head 


to  the  grave  wth  blood,  1  Klsp,  S :  8. 9.;  acoordiag 
to  which  direction  King  Solomon  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  Vers  44.  4Q. 

"Also  in  this  stoij  of  Solomon  and  Shimei, 
1  Kings  S.,  It  Is  Becorded  how  Solomon  confined 
Shimei  to  Jerusalem,  chardging  him  upon  palne  «f 
death  not  to  goe  out  thence,  ft  telling  him  that  if 
he  did  he  should  dje  for  it;  which  Confinement  when 
Shimei  had  broken,  though  it  were  three  yeares  after, 
it  upon  an  occasion  that  might  seeme  to  have  some 
weight  in  It,  Tls :  to  fetch  againe  his  servants  that 
were  mnne  away  from  him,  yett  for  all  this,  the 
Confinement  being  broken,  Solomon  would  not  spare 
him,  but  putt  him  to  death,  and  if  execution  of 
death  be  lawful  for  breach  of  Confinement,  may  not 
the  same  be  si^d  for  breach  of  Banishment  f  •  «  e  >* 
^AToit.  EeoordM,  vol,  4,  p.  817.   1659. 

The  spirit  that  dictated  this  cruel 
argument,  is  surely  not  the  spirit  of 
Christ ;  it  breathes  rather  the  vicdictive- 
ness  that  demanded  an  eye  for  an  eye. 
But,  by  a  somewhat  dextroos  change  of 
front,  the  vindicator  of  Pari  tan  Justice 
carries  the  war  into  the  territory  of  the 
Quakers  in  this  wise : 

**  Itt  was  the  Comandment  of  the  lord  Jesos  Christ 
unto  his  disciples,  that  when  they  were  persecuted  In 
one  Citty  they  should  flee  into  another.  Hath.  10 :  88., 
k  accordingly,  It  was  his  owne  practise  see  to  doe 
many  atlme,  both  whAi  he  was  a  child,  Math.  2 :  18, 
14.,  *  afterwards,  19 :  10,  John  7:1.  •  •  *  and 
BO  was  also  the  practise  of  the  saints,  wittnes  what  la 
written  of  Jacob,  Oen.  27 :  42,  48  •  *  of  Moses 
•  <*  of  EUas  <»  •  of  Paul  •  <»  ft  others  who 
when  they  have  beene  persecuted,  have  fled  away 
for  thelre  owne  safety.  And  reason  requires  that 
when  men  have  liberty  unto  it,  they  should  not 
reftise  so  to  doe;  because  otherwise  they  will  be 
guilty  of  tempting  God  ft  of  Inenrring  thelre  owne 
hurt,  as  having  a  liaire  way  open  for  the  avoyding 
thereof^  but  they  needlessly  expose  themselves 
thereto.  If,  therefore,  that  which  is  donne  against 
Quakers  in  this  JurisdicUon  were  Indeed  persecution, 
as  they  accomt  of  It,  (though  In  traeth  It  is  not  so, 
but  the  due  administration  of  Justice;)  but  suppose 
it  were  as  they  thinke  It  to  be,  what  spirit  may  they 
be  thought  to  be  acted  ft  led  by,  who  are  In  thelre 
actings  so  Contrary  to  the  C«nandment  ft  example 
of  Christ  ft  of  his  saints  in  the  case  of  persecution, 
which  these  men  Appose  to  be  thelre  casef  plalne 
enough  It  is  that  If  thelre  case  were  the  same,  thelre 
actings  are  not  the  same,  but  quite  Contrary.  ***** 
"Ih.p,  818. 

Surely,  when  we  see  with  what  fatal 
facilitv  the  Scriptures  have  been  wrested 
to  uphold  tyranny  and  revenge,  we  can 
hardly  be  too  thankful  that  the  progress 
of  the  race  has  rendered  such  reasoning 
for  ever  powerless  henceforward.  The 
fearful  maxim  of  Oalvin,  In  h<Bretico$ 
gladio  vindieandum  eat^  will  never  bring 
anotlier  Quaker  to  the  gallows,  nor  a 
Servetus  to  the  stake,  at  least  in  Ame- 
rica. 

In  later  times,  great  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  gross  improprieties  of  con- 
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duct  which  the  Qaaken  were  eharged 
with,  as  affording  an  excQse  for  the  pro- 
eeedings  against  them.  It  is  doubtless 
trae  that  many,  by  their  belief  in  direct 
inspiration,  were  brought  into  a  state  of 
exaltation  or  ecstaoy  approaching  in« 
sanity.  Bat  the  freaks  witness^  at 
Camp  Meetings,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
frantic  enthusiasm  which  followed  the 
preaching  of  Miller,  the  modern  Jonah,' 
might  readily  farniah  a  parallel.  It  is 
said  that  a  Qaaker  woman  went  naked 
through  the  streets  of  Salem ;  and  this 
case  has  been  so  often  cited,  that  many 
have  the  impression  that  these  enthusiasts 
delighted  in  shameless  exposures,  and 
made  a  practice  of  thus  outra^ng 
decency.  In  fact,  however,  there  Is  but 
a  single  case  on  record;  and  that  was  a 
palpable  case  of  lunacy,  and  should  have 
been  so  treated.  We  cannot  regard  this 
apology  as  having  much  force.  Indis- 
cretions in  behavior,  lectures  to  magis- 
tratci?,  prophecies  against  priests,  and 
unsound  views  in  religion  and  politics, 
if  worthy  of  attention  at  all,  might  surely 
have  been  kept  within  bounds  by  less 
severe  penalties  than  cutting  off  ears,  or 
boring  tongue  with  hot  irons.  By  how 
much  would  the  dignity  of  the  State 
anthorities  of  Massachusetts*,  or  of  the 
city  fathers  of  Boston,  be  increased,  if 
they  were  to  arraign  the  white-bearded 
Elder  Lamson  and  his  ^^  sister  in  the 
Lord,"  Abby  Solsom,  for  their  disrespect 
to  authority  in  their  Sunday  sermons  on 
the  Custom  House  steps?  The  only 
remedy  for  fanaticism,  is  to  let  it  alone. 
But  we  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  all  the  Quakers  were  worthy 
of  comparison  with  this  harmlessly  insane 
couple ;  many  of  them  exhibited  ■  a 
**  method"  in  their  *^  madness,"  which 
compared  favorably  with  the  intellect  of 
their  judges ;  and  they  far  outshone  the 
persecuting  class  in  the  milder  graces 
which  are  now  considered  peculiar  to 
Christianity. 

One  good  resulted  to  the  colony  from 
these  and  kindred  severities;  it  would  be 
strange  if  anything  should  prove  an 
absolutely  unmixed  evil  in  human  affairs. 
Ail  the  idle,  the  dissolate,  the  visionaries, 
the  non-resistants,  the  no-government 
men,  were  rigorously  excluded.  Those 
who  remained  were  active,  vigorous, 
industrious,  familiar  with  military  exer- 
cises, and  ready  to  charge  upon  their 
foes  with  "  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon."  Had  the  commonwealth 
been  any  leas  strong,  less  brave,  less 
inured  to  hardship,  it  would  have  been 


oartalidy  crtidied  in  the  fierce  eontasfc 
with  the  oombined  Indian  tribes  under 
King  Philip.  Even  if  it  had  escaped  that 
catastrophe,  what  hope  eoold  there  have 
been  for  the  succeas  of  a  population  of 
Quakers,  or  of  effeminate  pleasure* 
lovers  against  the  British  fnxses  in  1776t 
The  thrift  and  economy  which  the 
sumptuary  laws  enjoined,  had  aocnmii* 
lated  a  good  degree  of  weahh«  tba 
^'sinews  of  war;"  and  this,  with  the 
military  training,  and  the  unity  of  a 
people  of  like  faith,  gave  to  Massachu- 
setts a  power  which  no  other  oolonj 
then  possessed.  These  enabled  her  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  contest,  and  pre- 
vented the  spark  of  liberty  from  being 
trampled  out  as  soon  as  its  first  g^eam 
appeared*  It  would  seem  that  every 
event  preceding  the  Revolution  had  been 
ordered  with  special  reference  to  the 
success  of  that  great  movement;  and 
among  these  providences,  none  is  more 
apparent  than  the  training  up  of  a  reso- 
lute, iron-hearted  yeomanry  in  Nev 
England,  free  from  the  usual  elements 
of  weakness,  whom  no  luxury  oonld 
seduce  into  inaction,  and  no  softness  of 
heart  deter  from  the  fierce  and  inevitable 
Btrugsle. 

This  view,  it  wiU  be  seen,  is  not  pre- 
cisely a  Christian  one  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  Peace  societies;  but  it  ia 
eminently  practical,  and  we  must  acknow- 
ledge its  force.  It. is,  perbapj),  needless 
to  say  that  it  is  not  brought  forward 
by  way  of  apology  for  persecution ;  for, 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  treachery 
of  Judas  could  be  equally  as  well  justi- 
fied. 

After  the  perusal  of  so  much  that  sug- 
gests only  painful  reflections,  it  may  be 
well  to  close  with  something  of  a  lees 
serious  character.  Kpthing  occurs  to  oa 
at  all  german  to  the  subject  we  have 
been  considering,  except  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Tylley,  a  notable  midwife,  who  had  a 
long  contest  with  the  magistrates,  about 
the  year  1S50.  She  was  arraigned  on  a 
charge  of  mal-practice,  and  was  impri- 
soned either  by  sentence,  or  for  non-pay- 
ment of  her  fine ;  as  the  trial  took  place 
in  an  inferior  court,  the  beginning  of  the 
case  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records. 
The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  ahow 
that  Court,  who,  of  course,  had  no  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  the  case,  erred  in 
imposing  the  fine.  And  it  is  probable 
that  a  humble  petition  from  her,  or  the 
payment  of  a  small  pecuniary  satisfao- 
tion  would  have  been  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure her  release.    But  Mrs.  Tylly  was  a 
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model  strong-minded  woman.  At  the 
summit  of  her  profession,  she  was  secure 
of  oltimate  triamph,  for  she  bad  all  the 
women  for  supporters,  and  she  well 
knew  that  the  magistrates,  who  were 
hushauds  and  fathers,  must  ultimately 
give  in.  Her  reUgious  opinions  were  not 
called  in  question,  but  it  is  evident  from 
yarious  intimations  that  tbey  considered 
her  tongue  decidedly  unruly.  The  wo- 
men of  Boston  and  the  adjacent  towns 
petitioned  for  her  release,  almoet  unani- 
mously, and  with  the  most  moring  elo- 
quence. Mrs.  Tylly,  pertinacious  wo- 
man, kept  in  the  background ;  but  the 
Court  well  knew  who  was  the  real  an- 
tagonist. It  puzzled  them  to  answer  her 
demands;  they  could  not  answer,  any 
more  than  the  assessors  of  Boston  could 
answer  anti-tax-paying  Dr.  Harriet 
Hunt.  They,  therefore,  planted  them- 
selves on  their  magisterial  authority, 
which  she,  daring  rebel  in  petticoatSi  had 
utterly  flouted  and  defied. 

The  first  petition  In  her  favor,  which 
we  insert,  is,  perhaps,  rather  long  to  be 
transcribed,  but  those  who  read  it  atten- 
tively will  see  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  abridge  it. 

«*To  the  right  ir9r*p*U  John  Bndicott  bqr  Gor- 
erDoar„  Tbo:  Dudley  Esqr  Deputy  Qerwnour  w<h 
y»  rest  of  y«  WorpTl  Goort. 

"•  The  humble  petition  of  dlrere  women  in  Donton 
Humbly  Sbewetfa,  yt  whereM  yor  petitioners  hauing 
had  manifold  experiences  of  y«  skill  k  ability 
(throogfa  y  good  hand  of  God)  as  an  osefUl  inatra- 
ment,  who  by  prorldence  is  become  a  prisoner  to 
jor  wor*pps,  (namely  Alice  TlUy  Wife  to  Wa  Tilly) 
by  hailing  y«  black  side  of  her  actions  presented  to 
yor  wor*pps,  4k  therein  sererall  crimes  written  on 
her  forehead,  w4i  peradventare  God  nor  her  owne 
eonsclenoe  may  lay  to  her  charge,  Airther  then  this 
speaking  dispensation,  to  take  her  off  in  oner  mnoh 
Belfe  conceltedness  In  whait  She  hath  reoieiMd,  yi 
Bhee  may  remember  yt  She  hath  all  upon  y  aooompt 
of  receipt,  w«h  yor  petttloners  hope  shall  bee,  as  pray 
iti  may  bee  y«  effect  thereof. 

"Wherefore  yor  humble  petitioners  though  In  all 
hsmllity,  yett  hi  chUd  Uke  boldness,  to,  h  wth  yor 
wor*ppe,  whose  care  wee  belleue.  Is  as  for  our  good, 
se  for  y«  posterity  to  succeed,  outt  of  weh  care  wee 
(as  hope  so)  desire  yi  yor  wor*ppe  will  please  to  oomi- 
serate  y«  condition  of 'So  many  of  yor  poors  trem- 
bling petitioners,  whole  burdens  wee  doubt  nott, 
butt  will  moue  yor  compassions,  as  in  answering 
some  who  haue  gone  before  us  in  this  way  of  peti- 
tioning, so  to  our  selres  wth  as  much  fituour  as 
ctemeney  may  aflbrd,  oucr  looking  yr  line  of  iustice, 
so  farre  as  will  stand  weh  good  conscience  A  Honor, 
wherein  wee  dare  nott  assume  aboue  or  line  to  di- 
rect, butt  leane  y*  composure  thereof  to  god  k  y« 
wlsedome  gluen  of  God  to  you,  who  wee  doubt  nott 
butt  will  direct  yor  wor'pps  therein,  so  as  yi  his  owne 
honour  may  bee  preserred,  y*  security  of  yor  chilr 
dreo,  yea,  k  those  of  y*  weakest  acze  provided  for, 
k  y  hnniMy  requests  of  yor  poore  petitioners  granted^ 


in  opening  the  doore  of  firee  Uberiyto  or  wanted  wsf 
of  instrumentall  helpelUness  by  her,  of  whom  or  ex- 
periences are  greatt,  k  necessitye  greater. 

M  Tor  fauours  herehi  gluen  forth  will  more  oblige 
yor  petltloaers,  who  shall  howerer  count  themselres 
bound  to  pray  for  you,  A  all  of  God  sett  oner  as, 
while  we  shall  remaine,  (thooc^  weak)  yett  tru0 
hearted  well  wishers,  k  endeauerers  of  y«  pnbUok 
good,  of  these  Churches  k  oommon  wealth  Qui  hath 
cast  Ts  in."— JTosf.  ArcMvM,  vol.  9,/oJ.  li.    1648. 

Of  the  yarions  other  petitions  on  file, 
we  select  one  more,  from  which  we  shall 
insert  a  few  sentences. 

**  That  whereas  wee,  your  worships'  humUa  pett- 
tloners did  put  up  a  petition  onto  your  worships,  ia 
the  behalf  of  our  approved  midwife,  •  «  « 
whoe  hath,  through  the  goodness  of  god,  bin  carried 
through  such  difficulties  in  her  calling  yt  none  of 
those  who  are  her  accusers  could  doe,  •  *  * 
and  aa  the  Hononl  Depotle  Gouemor,  namely  Mr. 
Dudley,  Ssqr,  did  say  yt  shee  was  the  ablest  mfclwtfii 
ia  the  land ;  but  whereas  the  Honord  Magistrates 
and  many  men  more  can  speake  but  by  heare  sej ; 
wee  and  many  more  of  vs  can  speake  by  experience 
«  e  «  therefore  our  humble  petition  unto  yor 
worships  *  *  *  is  that  your  worships  would 
bee  pleased  so  farre  to  Grattliy  yer  worships  most 
humble  petitioners  as  to  roochsafe  ynto  ts  the  lib- 
erty of  our  midwife,  for  wbome  wee  are  bound  ia 
conscience  to  supplycate,  knowing  the  present  need 
yt  some  of  ts  haue  of  her. 

•'Now  the  lord  Guide  yo'  worships  yt  yo«  may 
heare  the  Cryes  of  mothers,  and  of  children  yet  un- 
borne,  yt  soe  yor  worships  may  be  moued  thereby  to 
Grant  Tnto  ts  *  *  the  liberty  of  our  mid- 
wife  ♦•    • 

"  And  soe,  Humbly  Expecting  a  gracious  Answere, 
which,  if  you  grant,  wee  shall  For  euer  bee  found  to 
bee  thankftill  to  God,  and  remain 

YoM  hi  the  Lord.** 
[lb,    JW.9. 

To  this  last  petition  the  ministers  of 
Boston  added  Uieir  names,  with  the  fol- 
lowing note: 

**  It  Is  or  humble  Request  also,  that  yt  petition  of 
these  sisters  and  neighbors  aboTenamed  (so  Ihr  as 
it  Intreateth  for  the  liberty  of  the  practice  of  their 
midwife's  calling  wthoat  Balls  and  so  fkrre  as  it  may 
be  done  by  yor  worp*  out  of  oo*t)  may  be  in  clemen- 
cy condescended  Tnto.  As  aulhority  may  be  as  wdl 
mainteyned  by  Olemency  in  Remitting,  as  by  con* 
stancy  in  Tpholding  a  sentence  of  Oort — 

Jomr  Ckyrroir, 

JOBB  WlLSO*.** 

[A. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  early 
history  of  the  colony  need  not  be  re- 
minded of  the  eminent  character  and 
influence  of  the  men  whose  names  are 
just  given. 

Could  the  magistrates  refuse  to  grant 
tim  request?  Could  they  be  deaf  to 
the  cries  of  ^^  mothers,  and  of  children 
yet  unborn?^'  Hard-hearted  patri* 
archs  I .  They  doubtless  felt  some  sym« 
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pathetic  movings;  but  the  tmbending 
image  of  "authoritie"  seemed  sternly 
silent,  as  they  cast  an  inquiring  glance 
before  making  answer.  The  enlarge- 
naent  fi*om  prison  they  bad  winked  at 
from  time  to  time ;  but  the  persevering 
woman  was  not  so  to  be  put  off;  ^he 
would  have  the  stigma  effaced.  The 
sentence  must  be  reversed,  and  the  Court 
thereby  acknowledge  themselves  in  the 
wrong.  The  court  was  in  a  state  of  ex- 
tremity. They  had  auelled  bearded 
men  by  the  strong  hand,  and  answered 
their  complaints  with  fines  and  stripes ; 
they  had  ejected  the  parti-colored  brood 
of  heretics ;  they  had  owned  no  power 
paramount  but  the  crown,  and  hardly 
that;  and  now  to  be  worsted  by  a 
woman,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  It 
was  but  a  small  breach  in  their  strong- 
hold which  so  insignificant  a  rebel  could 
make,  but,  once  broken  through,  what 
barrier  could  be  relied  on  against  ftiture 
malcontents  ? 

At  length  a  large  number  of  men  pe- 
titioned, and  to  them  the  Ooart  returned 
an  answer.  Their  carefnlly  worded  de- 
nial shows  how  deeply  this  matter  con- 
cerned them.  On  ordinary  occasions 
they  could*  be  sufiKciently  laoonio  and 
crisp,  as  our  former  gleanings  attest 
This  was  a  case  to  be  reasoned  upon. 
Observe  the  antithesis  with  which  it 


closes,  and  to  which  the  argoment  with 
due  nnity  tends. 

**  The  Ck>art  doth  Anaweare  that  tt  b  no  aoiato 
griefe  mto  then  to  be  so  often  pressed  both  in  the 
genertU  and  pertlealrr  Courts  by  so  nuuajr  woemea 
heretofore,  ond  noir  also  bj  so  nxaj  in«n,  being 
BQoh  as  deeerre  so  great  respect  from  them  In  a 
eawse  which  they  cannot  gratlfle  them  In  wtlhont 
the  Tllation  of  their  Consciences  and  that  Anthoritie 
the  Countrle  hath  betmsted  them  wlthaU ;  so  that 
they  might  Answer  as  Solomon  did  his  mother 
whom  he  was  loath  to  deny  anything.  Aske  for 
Mrs.  Tilly  the  Ungdome  also:  for  the  pett^oncn 
Shoold  doe  weU  to  consider  that  notwithstanding  the 
censure  past  uppon  hir  (which  they  oppon  the  fofl 
evidence  they  had  then  did,  and  yett  doe,  thinke  to 
^  jQ>t),  yett  being  wOling  (out  of  the  reepect  they 
beare  to  the  former  petl^oners)  to  cfmnire  at  fair 
disobedieoee  so  Ikrr  as  they  might  withoat  betrstyliv 
all  Authorltle  Into  hlr  hands,  hare  hitherto  permit- 
ted hir  to  goe  whether  shee  pleased,  doe  what  sho 
listed,  and  speak  what  she  woold  withoat  farther 
qosDStionlng  of  hir  or  those  who  were  bound  to  Be* 
toome  her  to  prison;  whereby  she  either  was  or 
might  hare  bin  as  nseftill  In  hlr  midwtTery  aa  before 
hir  cenaore.  Bat  it  plainly  nppeares  by  hlr  eanlage 
and  speeches  and  her  rrging  others  thos  still  to  peti- 
tion for  hir,  that  nothing  bat  a  compleate  victory 
ouer  magistracy  will  satisfy  her  ezoesslTe  pride ; 
which  they  desire  maybe  weighed  by  the  petl^onera 
and  others  in  an  ssqaal  ballanee,  there  being  as 
much  neede  to  uphold  magistracy  In  their  Anthoritie 
as  Mrs.  Tilly  in  her  midwiveiy ;  that  so  Airther  Ibb- 
portanity  maybe  fortwme  and  that  both  magistrates 
may  serve  god  and  the  Coontrie  withoat  discoor- 
adgement  In  their  places,  and  Mrs.  Tlllyes  freinds 
may  at  length  be  paclAed.*'— &«i.  Court  JUoorda, 
roL4,p,^    16&0. 
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•*  Var  ^ottUtard  I  wot  it  lyeth, 
And  Is  the  to«Clonde  the  sonne 
Ther,  as  he  goeth  Into  the  sA."- 


'— 4uQauB*s  BaoiTATiai. 


¥E  all  go  away  into  the  West,  in 
fancy,  if  not  otherwise. 
The  sensible  man  builds  his  home 
with  a  porch  looking  toward  the  sunset. 
There  he  sits  at  the  day's  close,  when 
the  groat  sun  drops  beyond  his  paternal 
acres,  or  falls  behind  some  high  moun- 
tain that  he  has  had  eye  possession  of 
for  many  years,  and  ia  ravished  by  the 
splendor  of  that  diurnal  pomp.  There, 
in  the  clouds,  he  beholds  exact  pictures 
of  all  the  mysterious  lands,  tropical 
islands,  enchanted  castJes,  and  imperial 
towns  he  has  read  about  in  strange 
stories  and  in  poetry,  and  which  Ohris- 
tOTal  Colon  and  thousands  of  admirals, 
sailing  all  seas,  have  failed  to  tell  us  of. 
For  all  these  are  in  the  West. 


The  boy  sees  the  sun  go  away  each 
evening,  and  it  takes  his  neart  with  it. 
He  longs  to  know  what  vast  prairies  and 
solitudes  and  wonderful  forests  it  will 
look  on  before  it  returns;  what  broad 
and  shallow  rivers  it  will  silver ;  what 
mountain  tops  it  will  tip  with  day; 
what  vast  herds  feeding  upon  illimitable 
plains,  and  tribes  with  lineage  remote  as 
Shem  it  will  find ;  what  gallant  savages 
it  will  light  on  their  war  paths,  and 
what  maidens,  more  graceful  than  his 
artificial  cousins  Arabella  and  Lillian,  it 
will  ripen  into  the  maturity  of  beauty 
and  the  knowledge  of  love.  Has  he  not 
read,  how  the  Dacotah  brave,  sitting 
down  upon  a  little  hill  apart  from  the 
lodges,  with  a  bit  of  broken  mirror. 
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throws  a  sonbeam  npon  the  Indian  girl 
he  loves,  and  waits  till  an^  answering 
beam  dazzles  bis  eyes,  and  blinds  him 
into  the  belief  he  is  a  ^*  happy  man,*! — 
as  others,  whiter  and  better  read  in 
optios  than  he,  have  been  blinded  the 
world  over?  For  all  these  are  in  the 
West. 

The  East  is  our  past,  and  its  treasures 
are  certain  and  seoare.  Its  heroes  and 
obarming  women,  and  fairies,  and  genii, 
and  castles  of  Aladdin,  are  all  facts  to 
US.  They  are  oar  possessions  of  certain 
wealth.  Have  we  not  Kineveh  and 
Bagdad,  and  old  Jerusalem,  as  well  as 
London,  and  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg? 
Oau  you  rob  us  of  if  apoleon,  or  Themis- 
todes,  or  Saladin,  or  the  Captains  of 
Israel ;  and  of  Shakespeare,  or  Homer, 
or  Hafiz,  or  the  Story  Tellers  of  the  Nile  ? 
Will  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  or  Ninon 
d'Enclos,  or  Oleopatra,  or  the  captive 
Brisels,  or  Antigone,  or  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  ever  lose  the  bloom  of  beauty,  or 
the  lustre  of  romance  for  us?  We  go 
into  the  East,  as  into  a  great  storehouse 
of  gems  whose  value  is  known,  a  mag- 
azine fall  of  marvellous  beauty,  and 
loveliness,  and  wonder,  which  we  will 
not  alienate,  and  cannot  be  disposed  of. 

But  the  West  is  our  Future,  the  play- 
ground and  workground  of  imagination, 
and  £Euicy,  and  hope.  We  £aw  im- 
mense drafts  on  it — but  where  shall  we 
find  an  endorser,  and  when  an  acceptor? 
We  ask  neither.  We  all  have  stock  in 
the  Great  Bank  (a  bank  of  clouds  in- 
deed I)  and  it  is  aJways  held  above  par, 
and  holders  will  not  sell.  It  may  be 
^^  down  '*  in  the  morning,  but  the  ^^  se- 
oond  board  "  for  ever  shows  more  bril- 
liant investments. 

I  am  glad  that  none  of  the  old  tri- 
remes and  galleys  ever  touched  at 
Plato^s  Atlantis,  and  that  the  sailors, 
from  the  high  sterns,  never  discerned  its 

Seen  and  perfect  shore.  That  would 
^ve  been  a  flat  ending  of  the  business 
of  this  world.  The  S^ta  Maria  might 
have  rotted  in  the  harbor  of  Palos,  and 
the  first  hunter  been  content  to  let  the 
deer  swim  the  Mississippi,  and  elude  his 
sight  on  the  further  shore,  and  despised 
him,  too,  for  his  vicious  taste  of  bar^ 
barism. 

But  Atlantis  is  still  in  the  West.  One 
can  imagine  how  splendid  a  land  it  is, 
from  its  reflected  gleam  upon  the  spear 
points  and  helmets  of  the  old  Spaniards 
who  went  with  Ponce  de  Leon  and 
Cortes  in  search  of  it,  and,  indeed,  on 
the  illumined  faces  of  all  the  living  gen- 


eration when  they  turn  to  the  sunset, 
beneath  whose  radiance  it  lies.  Shall 
we  all  be  hale  and  handsome  then,  and 
ridi,  and  honest,  and  virtuous?  I 
suppose  so— if  not  there,  then  a  little 
beyond  Uiere.  It  will  be  a  sad  disap- 
pointment if  this  favored  land  is  not 
somewhere  in  these  new  territories  a 
beneficent  Congress  has  so  kindly  given 
us.  I  hope  we  are  not  deluded,  and 
shall  not  be  cheated  anew.  But  candor- 
compels  me  to  say,  since  I  have  stood 
npon  the  edge  of  this  new  Canaan,  that 
it  may  not  be  there,  after  all; — ^though, 
doubtless,  it  is  just  beyond,  and  we  shall 
oome  up  with  it  some  day.  Trust  me, 
trust  yourselves  for  that. 

If  this  were  all  mere  fan(^,  I  would 
not  write  farther.  But  I  have  seen 
(have  not  yon?)  upon  some  of  the  faces 
turned  to  this  gorgeous  land,  a  shrewd 
leer  of  calculation,  and,  upon  others,  an 
^most  pamful  anxiety  of  hope,  and 
npon  yet  other  and  younger  coun- 
tenances, a  flush  of  certain  triumph, 
more  painflil  to  me  than  either.  Per- 
haps it  is  well  to  know  all  we  can  about 
this  new  Atlantis,  so  that  we  may 
neither  be  extravagantly  elated  at  a 
sudden  realization  of  our  desires,  nor  too 
much  depressed  in  case  the  reality  does 
not,  after  all,  keep  pace  with  our  swift- 
running  fimcy.  X  do  not  so  much  care 
for  our  gentlemen  of  the  shrewd  visage, 
but  I  do  remember  how  manyhopes  and 
hearts  have  gone  out  to  the  West — ^ven- 
tures of  love  and  honor — and  how 
dearer  than  life  is  the  promise  of  that 
far  Atlantis.  * 

Can  yon  teU  me  how  many  fond  mo- 
thers watch  with  weary  eyes  the  course 
of  sons  who  have  gone  away  and  oome 
to  be  great  ^^  western  men  "  now  ?  They 
do  not  hear  church  beUs  as  often  as  they 
used  to,  nor  see  academy  spires;  yet 
their  ideas  have  grown  wonderfully  en- 
larged and  comprehensive.  Do  they 
wear  ^^  wide-awake  hats,"  and  broad 
stripes  in  their  pantaloons,  and  use  more 
ac^ectives  than  our  Reverend  ^'  Marshall " 
author  does  in  fighting  his  battles  ?  Do 
they  throw  themselves  into  arm-chairs 
and  talk  in  that  large  way  as  if  they 
were  leaning  back  against  the  AUeghaniea 
and  resting  one  foot  on  Yancouver's  Is- 
land and  the  other  one  (indiscriminately) 
somewhere  on  the  Sandwich  group  ?  I 
do  not  doubt  that  they  possess  a  great 
part  of  the  West,  only  I  am  puzzled  to 
make  out  their  claims  compatible  with 
those  of  so  many  others  who  possess  a 
great  part  of  it  also.    Perhaps  they  own 
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a  town,  or  a  railroad,  and  very  likely  * 
eity ;  if,  given  one  mayor,  six  ooonoil- 
men,  a  eonetable,  a  good  water-power, 
and  building  lots  ad  lihiUjm^  thab  article 
IS  produced.  They  may  have  beocHne 
judges,  or  generals,  or  gone  to  Oompress, 
or  ffot  hauged,  I  cannot  say.  Bnt  I  will 
wi^  the  fond  mothers  to  understand 
that  their  sons  are  very  near  the  tme 
Atlantis,  or  will  be,  when  ICoggins- 
opolis  is  ^^  settled  np,''  and  the  saw  mill 
is  running,  and  the  great  railroad  oomea 
along. 

And  that  &ir  girl  ia  some  quiet  eastern 
Tillage,  is  she  not  waiting  for  his  return 
who  went  away  into  uie  West  years 
ago,  young,  ambitious,  the  boy-lover; 
waiting  for  him  to  oome  bade,  sun- 
browned,  indeed,  bnt  grown  manly  and 
handsome  and  rich  ;<^waiting  for  him 
to  oome  back  and  marry  her  ?  My  dear 
patient  girl  in  some  quiet  eastern  village  I 
all  are  not  so  patient  as  you ;  and  some 
one  may  have  gone  away  to  the  West 
also  and  taken  your  boy-lover.  In  truth, 
I  fear  you  will  wait  long,  for  if  he  haa 
escaped  your  impatient  friend,  he  may 
have  gone  with  a  gun  and  beaver-trap 
to  the  sources  of  tiie  Yellowstone ;  or^ 
perhaps,  with  a  train  of  mules  and  white* 
topped  wagons  followed  up  the  broad 
Platte  (that  silver  stream !),  or  he  has 
learned  the  passes  and  gone  t>eyoad  the 
Mormons,  and  beyond  the  Kevada — 
gone,  I  cannot  tell  yon  where,  but  he 
will  not  come  back, 

I  remember  my  young  cousin  went 
away  into  the  West  a  long  time  ago  and 
did  not  come  back.  It  was  surprising 
what  a  splendid  ooontrv  he  Ibund,  and 
how  finely  he  got  on  in  life.  But  some- 
how, he  died  of  a  westeni  fsvcr  one 
day.  I  was  sorry  about  the  fever;  for 
everybody  said  it  was  a  magnificent 
country,  and  I  said,  with  tears  in  my 
eyes,  it  is  a  magnificent  country. 

It  is  the  old  magnificence  that  has  led 
the  world  captive  these  many  centuries 
— ^the  mysterious  West,  rising  so  flush 
with  promise  on  the  norizon  of  our 
dreams,  always  beckoning  and  for  ever 
receding  like  the  the  Italian  shore. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  spirited  boy, 
lured  by  such  a  promise,  strong  in  hc^>e, 
and  confident  in  himself,  thinks  liffhtly 
of  leaving  the  old  homestead,  and  the 
trees  his  father  planted.  ^  My  boy,  it  is 
a  long  way  you  go,"  the  mother  sobs, 
and  the  sister  looks  after  him  with  tear- 
ful eyes,  and  the  sister^a  friend  lingers 
long  at  the  neat  gate  past  which  he  hur* 
rieSy  went.  But  the  fiauBcination  of  that 


unknown  Atlantis  renders  him  aopremely 
above  such  weakness,  and  I  do  not  won- 
der that  he  goes  with  a  stout  heart  into 
the  illimitable  West,  toward  that  sunny 
region  of  flowers.  But  I  shall  wonder 
if  the  rude  and  boisterous  frontier  li&i 
the  coarse  companionship,  the  life  in 
tents  and  on  the  burning  plain  can  quite 
fill  the  need  of  his  soul,  and  he  will  not 
turn  acain  and  again  to  the  refinement 
he  haslefb  behind  and  wiU  not  long  for 
the  green  fields  and  woods  of  home. 

But  he  shall  not  go.  He  cannot  tun 
back.  It  is  so  fated  that  he  shall  not 
He  has  taken  the  step  that  cannot  be 
retraced,  and  henceforth  the  fascination 
that  he  cannot  break  lures  him,  and  the 
fever  of  unrest  will  pash  him  onward. 
The  Atlantis  I  sought,  I  seem  to  hear 
him  say,  indeed  is  not  here.  But  the 
great  splendor  I  saw  in  the  sky  from  my 
fether's  door,  is  it  not  grander  and  more 
slluring  than  ever  in  the  West? 

I  know  not  wbalfold  charm  it  is,  more 
alluring  than  glory  or  beautiful  women 
that  draws  us  all  to  the  West. 

Ko  longer  ago  than  last  spring,  I  met, 
turning  the  comer  of  Nassau  and  Wall, 
my  friend  Hi  Fethbb.  He  was  juat  re- 
turned, only  from  Michigan,  -and  wan 
walldng  very  &st  toward  the  East 
Biver,  as  if  to  get  furtlier  from  it 

''Back  again r'  said  I,  "sick  of  it» 
eh?" 

''Sir,"  said  he  in  his  emphatic  wi^, 
'^I  am  disgusted  with  the  West  If 
ever  yon  catch  me  at  large,  anywhere 
west  of  the  Allegfaaniea,  again,  yoa  nwy 
shoot  me  and  get  rid  of  a  ninny."  ^ 

And  lie  was  in  earnest.  Yet  it  was 
only  two  months  after,  that  I  beard  of 
Hi  Fkthbb,  who  is  disgusted  with  th* 
Weet,  over  in  Nebraska,  hunting  a  mill 
site  on  Wolf  Creek. 

This  insatiable  West  holds  us  nil  in 
one  way,  or  another.  People  far  hna- 
bler  and  leas  refined  than  young  Hi  Fa- 
ther have  their  destiny  in  the  Weat  and 
their  hearts  in  the  East  Sometinafia  as 
I  sit  here  in  the  long  sommer  days,  I 
hear  an  ancient  colored  woman  singiB^ 
at  her  work,  in  that  low,  droning  ton* 
which  I  fancy  is  quite  the  style  in  Sea»- 
gambia.    I  say  to  her, 

"  Clemina  (for  that  would  be  her  bap- 
tismal name,  if  she  had  ever  experienced 
that  ordinance),  from  what  country  did 
you  come?" 

'^From  low  down  in  Carolina,^'  ahe 
says,  "  I  left  all  my  kinfolk  there." 

"Which  country  do  you  like  beat, 
Qemina?" 
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'^  like  this  a  hei^  the  best,  onl  j  some* 
times  when  I  get  to  ^stadj '  about  it,  I 
like  to  go  back  there." 

YoQ  maj  know  sbe  bears  yet  the 
screaraing  of  violins  and  the  monotonous 
tan-ta-ra-ra  at  the  Christmas  holiday, 
and  cannot  forget  the  corn-shucking 
pirouettes  of  ^^  kinfolk  ^'  or  that  plantation 
*'  low  down  in  Carolina.*' 

[I  crave  here  the  shadow  of  a  paren- 
thesis. From  this  last  illustration,  let 
my  abolition  friends  neither  draw  galL 
nor  their  opponents  honey.  I  woula 
have  it  show  only  the  universal  power 
of  the  West  over  us  all,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  us  all  for  the  East.  If  the  limning 
.  of  one  sable  face  on  this  white  page, 
invokes  visions  of  slavery  kept  in  Uie 
new  territories,  or  slavery  kept  out  of 
them,  I  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  it. 
I  have  introduced  only  one  crow  (and 
that  for  no  ulterior  purpose,  for  any 
other  bird  of  humble  feather  would  have 
done  as  well),  and  if  you  choose  to  call 
in  a  whole  flock,  remember  it  is  your  own 
clamorous  brood,  and  vou  must  gather 
it  under  your  wings  as  best  you  can.] 

Sometimes,  as  I  look  off  upon  tliis 
Tast  territory  whose  massive  gates  have 
recently  been  swung  open  to  us  with 
such  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  especially 
when  twilight  shadows  fill  with  deeper 
uncertainty  this  vast  future  of  the  Re- 
public, I  am  wont  to  fall  into  the  most 
extravagant  visions  concerning  it.  The 
Bedouin  by  his  desert  oamp-flre  tells  no 
more  wonderful  tales  of  gorgeous  lands 
than  I  read  at  such  times  in  the  illnmined 
page  before  me. 

There  lies  a  land  whose  open  expanse 
of  green,  undulating  prairie,  no  fine-toned 
painting  ever  imitated.  Its  soil  is  of 
such  marvellous  fertility,  that  all  the 
grains  and  fruits  of  the  earth  shall  blooiu 
and  mature  without  culture,  and  ripen 
to  the  hand  without  fostering.  Flowers 
of  more  brilliant  color  than  the  dyee 
of  India,  more  delicate  and  graceful 
in  form,  than  those  in  any  northern 
pasture^  bloom,  and  fade,  and  renew 
their  beauty  there,  from  January  to  De- 
cember. The  sun  is  tempered  to  a  gen* 
tie  heat,  and  cool  airs  from  the  moun- 
tains of  snow  beyond,  renew  perpetnal 
elasticity  in  the  step  and  perpetual  health 
and  freshness  in  the  cheeks  of  its  thrice 
happy  inhabitants.  Everywhere  crystal 
springs  leap  out  and  run  away  in  olear 
streams  to  the  great  rivers,  which  are 
ever  open  channels  of  commerce.  An- 
cient woods  line  the  streams,  and  old 
groves,  like  deserted  parks  of  noble 
lamilles  gone  to  decay  in  the  reign  of 


Anne,  crown  the  sloping  swells.  Ck>t* 
tages,  like  those  in  Arcadia,  peep  out 
from  the  forest's  edge,  and  great  man- 
sions, on  the  hills,  complete  with  the  arti^ 
floe  and  imported  magnificence  of  an 
older  civilization,  lord  it  over  the  inter- 
vals. 

New  Birminghams  and  Lowells,  like 
old  monsters,  come  to  drink  at  the  water 
courses,  fill  the  dr  with  clamor,  fire  the 
dtizens  with  the  fever  of  business,  and 
(in  the  confusion)  steal  away  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape;  and  bustling,  keen- 
eyed  men,  are  eager  to  confound  the 
felony  of  the  theft  for  d^mceure  of  im- 
mense bales  of  merchandise,  and  ware- 
houses of  fabulous  wealth.  Do  I  not 
see  cities,  spacious,  airy,  magnificent? 
Cities  of  honest  comfort  and  luxury,  and 
not  of  dishonest  splendor;  where  police- 
men are  incor^iptible,  where  aldermen 
are  upright  and  not  too  fond  of  tea,  and 
where  politicians  are  not  burned  in 
efSgy,  simply  because  they  do  not  de- 
serve it. 

All  along  the  shore  of  that  famous 
river  which  bounds  it,  stand  warehouses 
bursting  with  the  wealth  of  the  interior. 
And,  now,  as  the  night  deepens,  I  am 
astonished  at  the  fleets  of  steamers 
crowding  along  the  levees,  and  the  glare 
of  flambeaux  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
the  clamor  and  hurry  of  traffic  so  £ar 
into  the  nights 

Is  it  some  old  mythological  stream, 
where,  in  all  midnights  ten  thousand 
Pygmalions,  are  yet  shipping  untold 
riches  to  unknown  islands  ?    Possibly  I 

If  this  delicious  land,  barren  of  tim- 
ber, lies  naked  to  the  scorching  sun^ 
or  the  catting  winter  winds  which 
sweep  its  blackened  fields,  it  does  not 
seem  so  to  me.  If  crystal  springs  are 
not  often  flowing  from  the  hills,  and  the 
streams  are  muddy,  sluggish  ditches^ 
and  even  the  great  Silver  Kiver  itself,  is 
a  shallow,  sprawling  bed  of  quicksand, 
I  do  not  see  them  so.  If  cottages  and 
stately  mansions,  and  cities,  and  bursting 
warehouses,  have  lifted  themselves  into 
the  western  clouds,  and  floated  off  to  yet 
another  unattainable  Atlantis,  and  a 
region  vast,  lonely,  and  for  the  most 
part  uncongenial  to  the  settler,  lies  be- 
lore  me,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice, 
that  thousands  of  politidans  and  specu- 
lators, and  hopeful  emigrants,  are  not 
aware  of  it  either. 

Mr.  John  Plainer  has  some  very  fool- 
ish ideas  about  this  new  Atlantis,  and  he 
made  some  very  common-place  observa- 
tions to  me  the  other  morning,  as  wo 
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rode  over  tlie  ridges  from  the  Nemahahe 
Mission.  Mr.  Plainer  is  an  honest,  bnt 
rather  Uh'terate  sort  of  fellow,  and  hav- 
ing only  been  over  the  territory  three 
or  four  times,  of  course,  his  word  cannot 
be  entitled  to  much  credit  in  opposition 
to  that  of  those  who  have  read  veritable 
journals  of  travel,  and  actually  seen 
maps  of  the  entire  country,  and  for  any- 
thing I  know,  seen  town  plots  and  dia- 
grams of  cities,  with  copious  Oroton 
refreshing  them,  and  parks  and  ceme- 
teries adjacent,  which  are  (to  be)  there. 

"This  Kansas  and  Nebraska  affair," 
said  he  to  me,  "  is  after  all  a  bad  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  great  political  cheat.  I 
fear  that  thousands  of  emigrants  will  re- 
gret the  day  they  were  deluded  to  come 
here ;  farmers  led  to  abandon  comforta- 
ble homes,  and  mechanics  lucrative 
trades — to  give  up  home*  dear  to  them, 
society  and  a  settled,  peaceable  life,  and 
come  in  search  of  the  promised  Eden ; 
to  become  unquiet  and  restless,  haunted 
for  ever  after  with  dreams  of  that  splen- 
did land  beyond  them.  For  that  vast 
nomadic  tribe  who  roam  along  the  west- 
ern frontier,  who  live  in  wagons,  and 
tents,  and  shift  their  camps  as  often  as 
Arabs  and  as  vaguely,  there  is  not  much 
to  fear.  They  will  come  here,  for  it  is  a 
new  promise  of  bread  without  labor, 
bnt  they  will  be  disappointed  as  they  al- 
ways have  been,  and  they  will  wander 
further  on,  or  die  here,  poor  as  ever." 

"  And  leave  to  their  children,"  I  inter- 
posed, ^^  as  a  legacy,  the  will  and  hope  to 
hunt  for  ever  the  farmer's  Atlantis.'* 

"Sir,"  said  he,  catching  at  the  word, 
"  they'd  better  go  back  to  the  Atlantic 
at  once.  Why,  sir,  except  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  confines  of  the  Missouri, 
and  in  the  Kansas  valley,  what  is  there 
here?  I  mean,  in  comparison  to  the 
millions  of  unclaimed  acres  eastward  of 
the  great  rivers,  acres  of  land  ripe  for 
the  plowshare,  adjacent  to  markets  and 
flourishing  neighborhoods,  and  infinitely 
richer  and  more  beautiful  than  all  the 
land  that  is  now  the  pasture  of  buffaloes 
and  the  race-ground  of  Oamanches  and 
Oheyennes. 

"Besides,  what  need  had  we  of  it? 
Or  was  it  necessary  to  the  annual  saving 
of  the  Union — that  feat  so  patriotically 
accomplished  by  causing  everybody  to 
forget  its  present  danger  in  prospect  of 
a  new  and  more  imminent  peril  ?  Like 
the  old  antidote  of  that  zoological  ama- 
teur who  had  the  '  happy  family '  in  his 
bowels.  I  mean  the  man  who  sent  the 
cat  down  to  catch  the  rat  that  was 
abrading  his  vitals.    A  pretty  '  happy 


family'  we  shall  have  in  the  bowels  of 
this  land  directly  I  In  1850  we  sent  the 
cat  after  the  rat  of  1844,  and  now  in 
1854  we  have  sent  the  woyf  after  the 
cat. 

"  However,"  resumed  lie,  getting  down 
from  his  metaphorical  animal^  "one 
good  may  come  of  it.  Multitudes  of  dis- 
appointed explorers,  if  they  are  not  in- 
oculated with  the  insane  desire  of  a  no- 
madic life,  that  continually  urges  us  to- 
ward the  west,  will  turn  back  and  find 
homes  in  the  frontier  States ;  and  devel- 
op splendid  farms  and  thriving  towns 
where  centuries  of  uncontrolled  vegeta- 
tion have  been  depositing  mines  of  agri- 
cultural wealth. 

"Kansas  and  Nebraska  indeed!  I 
envy  the  almanac-maker  of  the  next 
year.  It  will  be  such  a  source  of  pride 
to  record  opposite  their  respective  dates, 
with  "Washington  bom,"  "Burgoyne 
surrendered,"  these  worthy  events. 
"Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill  passed^" 
"Grey town  bombarded,  stormed,  and 
finally  reduced  to  ashes,"  and  what  other 
glorious  achievements  to  come,  of  course, 
nobody  can  imagine !" 

Thus,  Mr.  John  Plainer  was  consider- 
ably irate,  as  you  see.  Yet  not  without 
some  reason,  since  we  have  learned  re- 
cently that  ne  was  ejected  from  a  Post 
Office  yielding  him  (in  round  numbers) 
some  $182  annually,  for  having  express- 
ed his  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of 
this  very  measure. 

Doubtiess,  worthy  John's  opinion 
must  be  taken  with  many  grains  of  al- 
lowance. Much  of  the  new  territory  is 
admirable.  No  doubt,  in  time,  it  will 
become  the  theatre  of  an  active  and 
wonderful  civilization.  But  toil  and 
trial  must  prepare  its  way.  Visions  of  a 
new  Eden  will  fiide  away,  and  many 
hopes  of  sudden  wealth  will  be  wrecked 
together  with  those  who  trust  to  them. 
We  hope  Mr.  Plainer  will  discourage  no 
resolute  emigrants  in  their  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  honest  limits  of  thb  Re- 
public, and  of  building  up  fortunes  and 
new  homes  for  their  descendants.  Yet 
they  should  know  with  him  that  the 
most  immediate  prospect  for  it  does  not 
lie  beyond  the  Missouri,  and  that  rears 
of  labor  and  weary  waiting  will  elapse 
before  the  delights  and  refinements  of 
life  they  leave  behind,  will  gather  again 
about  their  hearthstones.  From  tent 
doors  and  cabin  doors  and  humble  homes, 
the  charming  West  will  yet  beckon  to 
the  golden  lands  beyond. 

The  gentleman,  farmer,  and  sportsman, 
will  hardly  oombine  the  excitement  of 
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the  elk  and  buffalo  ohase  about  which 
he  dreams,  with  the  raral  delighta  of 
home  about  whioh  he  dreams  also. 

I^  my  lady  expects  to  ride  away  into 
this  new  Atlantis  in  the  carriage  with 
the  family  arms  blazing  on  the  panel,  and 
the  footman  conspionons  behind,  and  to 
find  the  mansion  and  pleasnre-parka 
made  ready  by  natnre  for  her  Inzorious 
ease,  I  am  sorry  for  my  lady. 

But  she  does  not.  She  expects  to  go 
in  great  state  on  the  top  of  a  loaded 
ba^age  wain,  and  on  some  far-off  prai- 
rie, there  to  spread  the  wagon  cover  for 
her  house  and  incipient  home.  She 
shows  her  usual  good  sense  by  this  mod- 
est expectation. 

Indeed,  we  shall  all  show  our  good 
sense  if  we  do  not  expect  too  much  of 
this  new  Congressioual  bounty.  The 
stout  in  heart  who  can  dispense  with 
the  ease  and  comfort  they  have  been 
cradled  in,  and  set  their  resolute  minds 
to  a  life  of  toil,  shut  out  from  the  refine- 
ment of  books,  and  the  influences  of 
learned  and  accomplished  social  inter- 
course} may  spend  an  old  age  in  fortune 
and  honor.  And  the  poor  day  laborer, 
who  envies  the  broad  acres  of  his  neigh- 
bor, may  go  there  and  become  his  peer, 
in  a  sort  of  rude  independence.  But 
that  new  Atlantis,  promising  such  won- 
derful land,  such  riches,  such  a  new  life 
without  labor,  such  an  Elysium  in  estate^ 
and  religion,  and  morab--let  ns  not  be 
too  confident  of  it.  I  fear  we  can  none 
of  us  buy  Elysium  on  this  earth  at  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre. 


Is  there,  then,  no  Atlantis  in  that  far 
'West  we  long  for?  I  think  there  is.  I 
am  confident  it  lies  only  a  little  beyond 
that  first  bank  of  clouds  you  see  each 
evening,  for  there  dwell  Zenobia  and 
Alice,  who  were  my  companions  years 
ago. 

Did  I  ever  tell  you  ? 

I  was  told  by  sunsets  and  8«oh  hints 
of  Atlantis  as  we  all  remember,  that  I 
should  gain  there  a  Zeoobia's  form  and  a 
Lady  Jane  Grey's  heart;  have  a  great 
mansion  and  library,  troops  of  friends, 
lawns  and  literary  leisure,  and  so  with 
beauty  and  learning,  and  music  and  wit, 
about  me,  life  would  not  grow  old  but 
only  mellow  to  its  close.  Ix)ng  ago  these 
visions  faded.  No  palace  rises  by  the 
river  bank,  and  no  Zenobia  comes  to  live 
with  me.  Ah  1  then,  could  I  live  in  quiet  I 
There  should  be  a  neat  cottage  by  a  little 
Tillage.  'V^uld  it  ever  do  to  ask  regal 
Zenobia  to  such  a  humble  homo?    But 


sweet  Alice  should  oome—sweet  Alice  in 
white  apparel,  and  her  brown  hair 
pushed  back  from  that  pure  brow,  and 
ofily  a  rose  concealing  the  knot  behind — 
she  would  come  and  spread  the  neat 
table,  she  would  delight  to  bring  new 
morning  fiowers  to  Sie  desk  where  I 
wrote,  and  while  I  enriched  my  stories 
with  pictures  of  unattainable  beauty,  and 
of  virtue  rarer  than  beanty,  her  low, 
sweet  singing,  should  shade  every  pio- 
tnre,  and  soften  the  diction  to  its  own 
placid  flow.  Truth  compels  me  to  say 
that  the  small  cottage  does  not  spring  up 
in  any  lovely  spot  whatever,  and  mild 
and  tractable  Alice  does  not  turn  her 
eyes  unon  me,  and  will  not  come  to  pre- 
pare tne  morning  meal,  or  arrange  the 
morning  fiowers. 

I  should  not  have  been  as  proud  of 
Alice  as  of  Zenobia,  and  she  would  not 
have  made  the  same  brilliant  figure  in 
society,  but  I  think  I  should  have  loved 
her  more,  and  she  would  have  been  more 
constant,  and  loved  me  better. 

They,  both  of  them,  now  Uve  in  that 
far  off  imperishable  land  of  fiowers  and 
fruit,  beautiful  for  ever  in  my  memory, 
and  unattainable.  Their  bloom  and 
loveliness  cannot  be  touched,  though  I 
know  that  one  of  them  may  be  the 
centre  of  a  shining  society,  and  the  other 
of  such  a  home  as  I  dreamed  o^  and 
neither  dazzling  society  nor  home  are 
mine. 

Zenobia  I  saw  (but  my  eyes  did  not) 
when  I  was  but  a  boy,  and  saw  Dido; 
and  sweet  Alice  used  very  often  to  come 
and  sit  by  my  side  in  later  years  and 
more  sober  fancy.  I  have  never  seen 
them  since.  But  I  still  believe  in  that 
far  Atlantis,  and  I  know  they  are  there, 
for  very  often  I  turn  and  gaze  toward 
that  marble  mansion,  where  Zenobia  sits 
and  reads  illumined  books  with  the  im« 
perishable  beauty  on  her  brow;  or  to 
that  vine-covered  cottage  where  all  the 
sunny  days  Alice  sits  at  her  sewing,  and 
sings  old  ballads  to  the  children. 

Shall  I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  hardl\r 
sorry  this  new  Atlantis  is  not,  after  all, 
the  true  one?  Did  we  not  ifear,  even 
while  longing  for  its  fabled  and  com- 
plete Joy,  that  it  might  lie  so  dose  at 
hand  ?  Did  we  not  stand  trembling  like 
neophytes   at   the   gate  of  Epicurean 

?:ardens?  Enter!  The  doubt  has  gone, 
t  is  not  here,  but  yonder.  It  may  shift 
and  fade,  and  grow  dim  with  many  a 
mirage  intervening,  but  the  clear  eyea 
of  youth  and  hope  can  still  discern  the 
bloom  and  perfect  excellence  of  its  far- 
off  shore. 
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MY  participation  in  the  blessed  insti* 
tntion  of  eonnubialitv  has  ever  been 
prevented  by  one  reflection.  For  I 
know  that,  no  matter  how  carefally  and 
atadionsly  I  might  select  my  companion, 
some  nnlooked-for  skeleton  would  be 
sore,  After  a  few  short  months,  to  walk 
in  nninrited,  and,  for  ever,  take  up  his 
quarters  in  my  cupboard.  I  refer  not 
now  to  literal  skeletons  of  human  bone, 
which,  occasionally,  are  said  to  abound 
in  otherwise  respectable  quarters,  and 
thus  give  a  fair  mansion  of  brick  or  mar- 
ble the  unenviable  reputation  of  having 
been  built  upon  the'  mouldering  remains 
of  some  murdered  man ;  but  I  speak  of 
Aoee  household  or  family  annoyances, 
which  skill  or  strategy  cannot  drive 
away,  philosophical  argument  master,  or 
time  starve  out,  and  which  often  thu9 
spread  the  gangrene  of  unhappiness  over 
the  fairest  prospects  of  life.  If,  as  the 
proverb  asserts,  every  house  has  its 
skeleton,  then  fortunate  are  they  who, 
like  myself,  persist  in  having  no  bouse. 

Various  are  the  household  skeletons 
which  I  have  here  and  there  detected. 
There  is  one  friend  of  my  own  who 
made,  what  the  world  called,  a  success- 
ful match ;  and  the  world,  in  its  blind* 
Hess,  anticipated  for  him  a  life  of  unal- 
loyed happiness.  But  his  wife,  though 
beautifiil,  accomplished,  and  rich,  did  not 
like  smoking,  while  he  did.  It  may  ap* 
pear  to  be  a  trifling  annoyance,  but  it 
caused  my  friend  a  world  of  uneasiness. 
"Sot  a  word  was  said  in  objection;  but 
itill,  in  an  hundred  shrewd  ways  his  in- 
nocent little  pastime  was  denied  him.  He 
passed  through  the  entry  with  a  cigar, 
and  every  door  was  thrown  open  to  let 
out  the  scent  of  the  abomination.  He  re- 
tired to  a  cosy  little  room  of  his  own, 
and,  from  the  excitement  in  the  house, 
the  vapor  must  have  come  through  the 
keyhole.  He  passed  into  the  back-yard, 
and  sundry  articles  of  clothing  which 
were  there  hung  out  to  dry,  were  im- 
mediately dragged  in  from  the  infection 
of  the  atmosphere.  His  favorite  box  of 
Ooloradoes  was  removed  from  the  closet, 
for  fear  lest  the  china  might  be  perftimed 
with  the  unwholesome  smell.  Still,  not 
a  word  of  remonstrance  against  his  habit 
was  ever  uttered;  but  somehow,  my 
Ik'iend  now  feels  obliged  to  enjoy  his  pas- 
time at  the  rooms  of  his  acquaintances; 
and  then  only  after  turning  up  his  hmr 


under  his  hat,  and  removing  his  coat, 
cravat,  and  collar.  The  skeleton  is  a 
small  one,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  very 
obtrusive  at  times. 

A  larger  skeleton  besets  another  dear 
friend  of  my  own.  An  nnde  of  his 
wife  resides  with  them.  The  old  gentle- 
man has  white  hair,  a  respectable  gold 
snuff-box,  is  rich,  and  has  threatened  to 
make  them  his  heirs.  So  &r,  he  might 
seem  to  be  a  valuable  aoquisition.  Bat 
he  has  been  a  sailor  in  his  day,  and  loves 
to  get  before  company  and  spin  certain 
yarns,  which  are  often  not  of  the  most 
genteel  character,  and  are  always  gar- 
nished  with  oaths  and  other  startling 
expressions  in  illustration.  Neither  my 
friend  nor  his  wife  dares  to  object,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  they  ever  dread 
the  arrival  of  visitors,  and  studiooaiy 
decline  inviting  guests  of  any  description; 
knowing  well,  that  the  old  gentlenien 
will  pop  down  with  his  marine  anec- 
dotes at  the  most  unpropitious  period, 
and  thereby  flU  th^m  with  mortification. 

I  have  observed  that  other  hous^ 
where  peace  and  quietness  should  reign, 
are  filled  with  their  little  skeletons  of 
annoyance  grinning  fh)m  every  comer. 
One  is  unnecessarily  the  resort  of  dreea- 
makers ;  and  the  lord  and  master  of  the 
premises  is  perpetually  beset  by  anti- 
quated and  vinegar-faced  vestals  of  on- 
known  name,  and  who  help  to  grace  Lis 
table  whenever  he  chances  to  contem- 
plate having  friends  to  dine  with  him. 
Another  is  made  the  playground  of  all 
the  neighboring  children,  who  Laving 
once,  in  a  freak  of  politeness,  been  ad- 
mitted, cannot  now  be  kept  away. 
Others  are  tormented  by  stray  dogs 
which  have  been  compassionately  re- 
ceived, and  cannot  now  be  unkindly  sei 
adrift->-or  by  quarrelsome  cooks  who 
will  not  be  turned  away— or  by  chari- 
table conmiittees  who  sweep  the  panti-y 
dry  in  drinking  success  to  their  labors. 

In  fine,  I  know  no  house  which  does 
not  have  its  skeleton,  great  or  little;  and 
almost  all  arising  from  the  vagaries  of 
wives,  who,  before  marriage,  could  never 
have  been  supposed  capable  of  submit- 
ting to  their  subsequent  idiosyncrasies. 


When  Sheridan  was  requested  by  his 
fether  to  take  a  wife,  he  cordially  con- 
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sented,  and  inqnired  whose  wife  lie 
should  take.  The  aneodote  has  heen 
handed  carefally  down,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  most  pungent  wit,  and  nothing 
more ;  hat  I  have  often  thought  that  a  « 
mere  display  of  wit  was  far  from  the 
thoughts  of  either  at  the  time,  and  that 
they  simply  intended  to  enter  upon  a 
calm,  considerate  discussion  of  a  very 
grave  and  important  subject.  For  thof>e 
were  days  when  men  frequently  took 
other  people's  wives;  and  what  is  more, 
they  often  kept  them,  too,  living  very 
happily  with  them,  and  finding  their 
own  consequence  and  reputation  in  no 
particular  degree  diminished  by  the  oc- 
carrcnce.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  the 
elder  Sheridan  actually  advised,  and  the 
other  acceded  to,  the  plan  of  selecting 
a  companion  from  the  many  wives  in  the 
limits  of  his  obseryation  ;  judging  it 
more  expedient  to  trust  his  happiness 
Tvith  one  whose  domestic  qualifications 
had  been  proved,  and  could  be  narrowly 
studied,  than  with  one  who  was  yet 
within  the  line  of  girlish  celibacy,  and 
whose  faults  or  eccentricities  would  need 
the  development  of  time  ere  they  could 
be  plainly  known  and  estimated.  In 
looking  upon  wives,  young  Sheridan 
may  have  reasoned,  he  could  be  sure  of 
exercising  a  calm  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment, being  able  to  study  the  temper, 
the  skill  in  housekeeping,  the  taste  in 
dress,  and  the  social  qualities  of  each ; 
but  in  looking  upon  the  crowd  of  young 
maidens  who  are  each  season  displayed 
for  the  matrimonial  competition  of 
single  men,  he  could  see  but  a  pretty 
face  or  figure,  here  and  there,  or  a 
studied  and  unreal  grace,  and  must  trust 
to  future  years  for  the  development  of 
all  the  yet  hidden  qualities  of  head  and 
heart.  He  would  be  prudent,  therefore ; 
he  would  leave  to  lees  cautious  men  the 
contest  for  maidens  fair,  and  would  take 
— ^a  wife. 

Times  are  altered  now ;  and  he  who 
would  select  a  companion  from  among 
those  who  are  already  wives,  must  do  it 
at  the  risk  of  total  outlawry  from  his 
social  position.  No  more,  after  a 
short  week,  during  which  the  jest  and 
piquant  epigram  upon  the  forsaken 
husband  go  round  society,  convulsing  its 
amused  perceptions,  can  the  erring  and 
unrepentant  souls  be  received  again  into 
their  accustomed  position,  and  triumph- 
antly parade  their  newly -found  attach- 
ment without  a  blush.  No  more  can 
ftirsaken  husbands  be  gracefully  run 
through  with  glittering  sword,  in  poniah- 
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ment  for  their  inconsiderate  anger;  and 
the  slayers,  with  their  spoil  hanging 
smilingly  upon  their  arms,  parade  through 
festive  saloons,  drinking  in  fulsome  com- 
pliments upon  their  dexterity.  Instead 
thereof,  he  who  would  take  a  wife,  as 
Sheridan  might  have  meant  to  take  one, 
must  fly  with  her  to  the  furthermost 
corner  of  the  earth,  continually  followed 
by  the  harsh  story  of  his  misdeed,  read- 
ing in  every  print  the  sympathy  lavished 
upon  the  deserted  husband,  and  fearing 
lest  revenge  may  overtake  him  ftom 
every  wayside  bush.  This  is  right,  and 
it  is  a  cheering  reflection,  that,  in  one 
respect,  at  least,  the  world  has  leame<l 
to  frown  when  frowns  are  needed ;  but 
to  one  whose  soul  longs  for  companion- 
ship, and  whose  enjoyment  therein  must 
consist,  not  in  mere  unity  of  house  and 
goods,  but  in  a  sympatliy  of  tastes,  of 
feeling,  and  of  thought,  and  who  has  no 
perceptions  sufi[icient  to  unveil  the  fu- 
ture of  an  nnt'ormed  mind,  the  alterna^ 
tive  is  dreadful.  He  must  select  his 
companion  from  the  crowds  of  young 
maidens  whose  tastes  are  undeveloped 
and  whose  associations  are  unknown — 
who  are  trained  for  social  exhibition 
after  one  underrating  model — owning 
to  the  same  accomplishments — murder- 
ing the  same  pieces  of  music — and  inva- 
riably cherishing  the  same  manias  after 
particular  styles  of  crochet  or  worsted 
work.  He  can  study  their  features,  but 
can  tell  nothing  about  the  subsorpient 
development  of  their  inclinations;  and 
when  lie  has  made  his  selection,  and 
taken  his  companion  to  his  home,  he 
does  so,  not  knowing  whether  the  skele- 
ton, which  is  sure  to  follow,  will  be  one 
whose  existence  he  can  abide  or  not — 
whether,  in  fine,  it  will  appear  as  a 
ghostly  mouse  or  mastodon. 


Walking  home  the  other  eyening  from 
the  opera  with  a  friend,  I  had  hoped 
that,  as  my  lodgings  were  a  mile  ofi^,  he 
would  invite  me  into  his  house  for  the 
night.  But  instead,  he  hesitatingly  said, 
as  he  saw  what  was  passing  in  my 
mind : 

"I  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  but 
my  wife*s  mother  has  been  for  months 
imagining    herself  sick,  and   sets    the 
whole  house  in  disorder,  and  it  would 
really  be  very  unpleasant  for  you." 

Tour  true  man  of  the  world,  I  have 
observed,  never  says  ^^  motlier-in-law." 
There  ia  an  iadividnality  about  the  word 
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which  is  &r  from  ploaahig,  and  the  wife, 
who,  after  all,  is  the  main  element,  bein^ 
lost  to  sights  nothing  remains  to  oocnpy 
the  mind  hot  images  of  oppressive  inter- 
ference. But  the  expression  ^^  wife^s  • 
mother,"  is  liable  to  no  saoh  objection. 
The  first  idea  presented  is  that  of  the 
partner  of  one's  bosom ;  and  her  mother, 
instead  of  a  principal,  becomes  a  mere 
accessory,  betokening  unpleasant  things 
perhi^M,  but  amply  atoned  for  by  the 
sweetness  of  the  wife,  upon  whose  ex- 
istence her  place  in  the  hnsband^s  house- 
hold depends. 

^^Tonr  wife's  mother,  then,  is  yon 
skeleton,"  I  observed. 

'^Not  a  bit  of  it!"  my  friend  answer- 
ed, misconceiving  the  tme  purport  of  my 
expression.  *^Not  a  bit  of  it.  If  she 
weighs  a  pound  she  will  go  over  two 
hundred.  And  though  she  always  ima- 
gines herself  to  be  in  the  last  stages  of 
consumption,  yet  she  has  never  been 
anything  but  well  all  her  life.  Upon  my 
word,"  he  continued,  "  [  sometimes  wish 
that  I  were  dead,  my  home  has  become 
80  unpleasant  to  me.  Bunniog  for  the 
doctor  every  day,  is  bad  enough ;  but  it 
is  worse  to  have  one's  house  smelling 
like  an  apothecary's  shop.  If  I  try  to 
get  out  of  the  camphor  down  stairs,  ten 
to  one  I  run  into  herb  tea.  If  I  would 
avoid  a  stratum  of  stale  toast  and  water, 
I  find  the  next  room  perfumed  with  a 
stratum  of  burnt  vinegar.  I  assure  yon 
that  the  chanse  from  one  kind  of  scent 
to  another,  as  I  go  up  and  down  stairs, 
is  exceedingly  disagreeable.  I  would  as 
lief  live  in  a  cow-stable  or  next  door 
to  a  soap-factory.  Put  your  nose  to  the 
key-hole,  now,  and  you  can  smell  the 
last  abomination  stealing  through." 

"Burnt  alum,  I  shoald  sav,"  I  re- 
marked, as  I  complied  with  his  direc- 
tions. 

"  Precisely ;  burnt  alum.  She  uses  it 
by  tlie  pound.  When  I  first  married," 
he  continued,  in  a  gush  of  confidence, 
"all  went  as  happy  as  could  be,  until 
about  a  year  ago,  when  my  wife's  mother 
thought  that  she  would  come  and  live 
with  us.  And  since  then,  she  has  turned 
the  house  upside-down.  She  is  so  con- 
foundedly afraid  about  her  health,  that 
she  keeps  us  cooking  up  stews  and  soups 
for  her  all  the  time,  though  she  could  eat 
a  peck  of  green  cucumbers  and  never  be 
hurt  by  them.  She  took  our  room  away 
from  us,  because,  she  said,  a  draught  of 
Air  came  through  her  own ;  and  now  we 
have  to  sleep  up  two-pair  back,  while 
she  oooupies  the  second-floor  front.  And 


three  several  times  my  friends  have  oon- 
gratulated  me  upon  having  an  increase 
of  fiiumily,  because  they  saw  a  doctor's 
gig  before  the  door;  and  all  the  time  it 
was  for  nothing  but  her  oonfi>anded 
singing-in-the  ear." 

I  could  not  well  help  laughing  out  at 
this. 

"  It  is  no  laughing  matter,"  said  my 
friend.  "  My  uncle  £^n  heard  the  report 
once,  and  sent  down  a  silver  mug,  stating 
that  he  would  call  as  soon  as  his  gout 
left  him,  and  see  the  small  boy.  When 
he  came  and  found  that  there  was  no 
small  boy,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that 
we  had  been  cheating  him  in  order  to 
get  the  silver  mug,  and  he  went  off  noad, 
and  cut  us  out  of  his  wilL  I  should  not 
mind  it  in  the  least,  if  the  old  lady  were 
really  sick.  But  she  was  never  sick  in 
her  life.  An  assurance  company  would 
pay  a  premium  to  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  her  a  policy.  That's  what 
aggravates  me." 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered. 

^^Sick,  or  not,"  he  contjnned,  ^'she 
always  manifests  a  decided  liking  for  all 
the  brownest  cakes,  and  most  available 

Eieces  of  steak ;  while  she  generally  lards 
er  discourse  with  such  commentaries 
upon  her  various  symptoms,  as  serve  to 
destroy  the  appetite  of  anybody  else. 
I  declare  to  you,  that  I  have  often 
wanted  to  stick  my  fork  into  her  throat; 
and  once  I  was  on  the  point  of  throwing 
the  butter-plate  at  her,  and  was  only 
stopped  by  an  appealing  look  from  my 
wife." 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  her,  right  up  and 
down,  to  ffo  ?"  I  suggested. 

"Well,  I  did  hint  at  the  thing  oncoi, 
and  she  fired  up  immediately,  and  said 
she  would   not   stay  in  the   house  a 
minute  after  that  day.    This  gave  me  a 
little  prospective  comfort;  but  the  next 
day  she  contrived  to  be  sick  again,  and 
has  continued  sick  ever  since.     Now 
and  then  she  talks  about  packing  up  her 
trunk  when  she  gets  well,  but  she  never 
means  to  get  welL    I  have  sometimes 
thought  of  taking  her  up  and  setting  her 
out  on  the  sidewalk:  but  my  wife  is 
foolish  enough  to  believe  half  of  what 
the  old  lady  tells  her,  and  that  prevents 
me  from  any  harsh  measures." 
"Very  naturally,"  I  said. 
"I  wish,  that  for  once,  she  would 
■eally  get  sick,  and  I  would  put  her  in 
such  a  draught  of  abr,  as  would  effec- 
tually finish   her.     But  now,  a  good 
breeze  rather  sets  her  up.    1  advised 
her  to  go  abroad  for  her  health,  once, 
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bat  sLe  stated  that  there  was  no  place 
like  home  for  a  sick  person.  Then  I  cut 
my  g^ms,  pretended  to  spit  blood,  and 
got  a  medical  friend  of  mine  to  advise 
me  to  take  my  wife  with  me,  and  spend 
a  year  in  Naples; — ^thinking  that,  to 
reverse  an  old  saying,  if  the  monntfun 
would  not  go  away  from  Mahomet,  Ma- 
homet must  go  away  from  the  mountain. 
But  the  mountain  was  up  to  me  there — 
She  concluded  that,  after  all,  perhaps  Na- 
ples would  Just  suit  her  constitution ;  and 
the  moment  I  commenced  packing  up, 
she  commenced  packing  up  too.  So  I 
oonbluded  that  I  might  as  well  get  sum- 
marily cured  at  home.  Now,  what  is  a 
poor  fellow  to  do  t" 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  I  said.  "  You 
are  unusually  afflicted." 

''No,  not  unusually,"  he  responded, 
flaring  up  with  a  touch  of  seff-pride. 
^Almost  any  man  has  some  trial  or 
other  of  the  kind.  But  now  that  I  have 
told  you  about  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  suppose  you  do  come  in  and  stay  a 
few  days  with  me;  and  perhaps,  by 
observation,  ^ou  may  hit  upon  some 
remedy.  It  is  possible  that  the  lady 
may  talk  at  you,  occasionally,  but  you 
will  have  me  to  bao)t  you,  you  know." 

But  I  declined  the  offer,  basing  my 
refusal  upon  the  principle  of  a  friend 
who  was  one  day  appointed  a  steamboat 
inspector,  and  who,  therefore,  took  a 
solemn  oath  to  exercise  the  requirements 
of  the  office  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
"  Of  course,"  he  said,  ''  that  9uly  means 
that  I  roust  do  everything  common  de- 
cency may  require.  I  shall  have  no 
hesitation  in  walking  through  muddy 
streets  to  the  boats,  or  examining  the 
walking-beams,  or  even  going  down  into 
the  hold,  if  it  aoes  not  smell  very  badly. 
But  as  for  expecting  me  to  creep  into 
the  boilers,  or  crawl  through  greasy 
cylinders — that  is  asking  a  little  too 
much."  In  like  manner  I  reasoned. 
Though,  for  the  prosecution  of  ray  ex- 

Eloraiions  after  different  varieties  of 
onsehold  aQatomy,  I  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  any  dictates  of  delicacy,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  an  entrance  into  the  houses 
of  my  friends,  yet,  it  was  asking  a  lit- 
tle too  much  to  expect  me  to  remain  for 
days  in  places  where  I  should  not  only 
be  obliged  to  breathe  relays  of  herb-tea, 
bomt  alum,  and  stale  toast-and-water, 
bat,  also,  be  occasionally  talked  at,  as  a 
safety-valve  for  ill-humor. 

"Well,    good-by,"    said    my  friend, 
opening  the  door  with  his  night-key. . 
Tt  is  but  little  comfort  I  shall  have  to- 


night, I  suppose.  She  has  been  feeling 
her  pulse  to-day,  and  has  discovered  that 
it  is  a  little  faster  than  usual.  What  if 
it  be  faster  I — ^and  besides,  her  old  pew- 
ter watch,  which  she  counts  by,  never 
goes  right,  anyhow." 

The  statutes,  by  a  mistaken  policy ,havo 
made  it  murder  to  put  an  end  to  a  moth- 
er-in-law, even  under  the  most  exasperat- 
ing circumstances,  and  so  my  friend  is 
still  beset  by  the  feimily  skeleton.  Every 
day  I  notice  that  he  grows  thinner  and 
more  careworn,  and  still  tiiere  is  no 
hope  of  relief.  And  as  I  reflect,  that 
when  he  was  married,  there  was  no 
more  happy  horoscope  cast  than  his,  and 
that  it  seemed  beyond  the  power  of 
prophecy  to  detect  the  approach  of  his 
dreadful  visitation,  I  hug  myself  closer 
in  my  little  room,  and  still  more  fervent- 
ly congratulate  myself  upon  my  prudence 
in  keeping  aloof  from  all  temptations  of 
a  connubial  character. 


It  mnst  be  that  I  have  spoken  here 
and  there  in  regard  to  my  observations 
upon  family  troubles,  with  more  freedom 
than  I  now  remember ;  for  of  late,  seve- 
ral communications  have  poured  in  upon 
me,  many  of  them  from  persons  whose 
names,  even,  I  have  never  heard  before, 
and  all  detailing  their  private  household 
grievances  and  asking  advice.  These 
letters  are  mostly  stupid  and  uninterest- 
ing, but  from  the  number  I  shall  select 
one  which  may  prove  instructive.  It  is 
written  in  a  cramped,  and  almost  illegi- 
ble hand,  and,  as  will  be  perceiv^, 
is  somewhat  ungrammatical  in  style. 
Moreover,  it  was  fastened  with  a  broad 
red  wafer,  and  the  postage  was  ifnpaid. 
At  first  I  w«i3  inclined  to  cast  tlie  doon- 
ment  into  the  fire,  deeming  it  to  be  but 
a  mass  of  trash,  too  foolish  to  wade 
through ;  but  a  closer  inspection  has  as- 
sured me,  that,  in  spite  of  its  gross  er- 
rors, it  contains  a  moral  which  it  might 
profit  many  better  educated  writers  to 
peruse.  This,  then,  is  tlie  oommunicsr 
tion: 

"DBHiBVR^happjforto  hear  ai  yon  Are  takln 
on  about  the  Skelletoni  of  boosei  and  Hope  ai  yon 
win  eoDtlder  mine.  For  perhapi  as  It  mite  do  Her 
some  gnd  k  she  ii  indi  a  pett  that  nerer  was  ten  be- 
fore  which  is  the  lame  ai  all  mj  Frende  says  ai  has 
Ben  her  ft  no  2  of  them  nose  what  ihe  la  like  myself 
ai  has  Had  to  Ur  with  her  now  seTing  yurs  lait 
ortum. 

.  •«  8ar,  I  as  is  the  case  with  an  JoUy  feUen  has  Jlned 
a  raiUingtary  corpse  as  is  named  the  laSyet  Dragons 
wh,as  you  may  hare  sen  bein  com  tbroogh  the 
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•Cr«at  vrrj  month  k  li  Mlkidate  for  to  pnmota  dl»> 
ilpline. 

**  Bur,  iMt  week  our  corpse  went  oat  fer  to  t«rfet 
Aootin  k  i  bj  gud  ihootln  got  %  prlae  A  M  did  erery 
other  man  klnoe  For  that  there  was  20  seeing  prleei 
1  four  each  feller  and  9  bein  away  Bam  Jones  k  tom 
turner  each  got  3  prises  for  to  use  Up  the  namber. 
Bo  as  Uilokin  taj  wife  would  like  for  to  see  the  prise 
as  I  had  got  for  gud  Shootin,  1  tuk  all  the  eorpse 
home  with  me  so  as  to  spend  the  nite  as  Is  of  course 
proper,  und  we  sot  up  for  to  drink  til  momln  and 
sinig  Bongs  k  had  A  hi  ole  time. 

''  8t!r,  the  next  mornin  my  wf f  she  begin  for  to 
tork  k  say  as  1  made  S  much  noise  by  wh  she  ooold 
not  get  to  slt>ep  k  Is  almost  sick  wh  Is  a  Ue  bein  as 
the  noise  was  nearly  All  singin  and  must  hare  been 
Tery  pleasant  to  my  wife  as  Is  fond  of  music  k  we 
sung  carry  roe  bak  k  dan  Tukker  wh  Is  gud  muslo 
with  twenty-f-f  fellers  together  as  was  The  case  k  1 
feller  sung  wat  he  called  normer  And  lucher  k  tber 
bein  only  clevlDg  out  of  the  hols  as  was  too  drunk  to 
kep  time. 

**  now  Sur,  wat  rite  has  my  wlf  to  tak  on  so  t  AinI 
I  to  be  master  Of  my  own  hous?  k  IsnU  erry  fellers 
hous  his  cassel?  and  how  can  he  get  rid  Of  such  a 
■kelleton  in  It? 

**  Excuse  mlstaks  for  at  1  bar  a  soar  throaght. 
"  Tors  k  so  fourth.** 

I  suppress  my  >oorrespondeDt*8  name, 
as  he  inaj  yet  live  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self. The  man  who  can  bring  twenty- 
five  drunken  fellows  home  with  him  to 
pass  the  niglit  in  smoking  pipes,  drinking 
Draiidy,  and  singing  negro  choruses  thus 
keeping  his  poor,  little,  suffering  wife 
from  her  natural  repose,  is  a  brute ;  and 
we  are  surprised  that  the  neighbors  did 
not  bring  him  before  the  Police  Court, 
to  answer  for  his  dereliction,  and  also 
have  his  house  indicted  for  a  nuisance. 
His  wife,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
his  letter,  cannot  be  answerable  ft>r 
bringing  in  the  smallest  conceivable  skel- 
eton, but  he  himself  has  made  his  house 
A  refuge  and  resort  for  skeletons  of  ante- 
diluvian proportions. 

There  are  many  such  brutes  in  high 
life  as  well  as  low;  for  the  men  who 
bring  their  cronies  from  dubs,  to  drink 
ohanipaigne  all  night  at  their  own  homes, 
are  just  as  culpable  as  those  who  return 
from  target-excursions  to  plain  brandy- 
and-water.  Such  men  need  not  write 
to  me  ft)r  sympathy;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, I  shall  always  pity  their  unhappy 
wives  who  have  no  refuge  from  such 
midnight  convivial  brutality.  In  enn- 
inerutiiig  household  skeletons,  men 
should  never  forget  that  there  are  cer- 
tain species  which  may  come  in,  solely, 
because  their  own  reckless  selfishness 
and  tyranny  may  have  left  open  the 
door. 


I  had  a  friend  whose  naturally  smiling 


face  grew  so  much  longer  every  week, 
that  I  made  up  mind  that  his  house  was 
the  resort  of  some  gigantic  skeleton;  and 
I  resolved  to  effect  an  entrance  and  view 
it.  When  I  called  at  his  house,  how- 
ever, he  was  never  there,  and  I  began  to 
believe  that  his  home  had  become  so 
unpleasant  to  him,  that  he  never  went 
there  when  he  could  help  it.  And  at 
his  place  of  business  I  had  the  same  ill- 
luok,  for  he  had  invariably  gone  out  ttf 
ship  some  freight  But,  at  length,  I  es- 
pied him,  and  immediately  bore  down 
and  grappled. 

He  was  standing  upon  a  comer  and 
intently  observing  the  labors  of  five  men, 
who  were  cosily  preteuding  to  work  in 
a  trench  which  reached  from  sidewalk  to 
sidewalk.  Now  and  then,  four  of  the 
men  would  put  themselves  in  motion 
and  lift  a  cobble  stone,  while  the  filth 
would  stand  by,  in  preparation,  to  ex- 
change with  the  one  who  first  became 
tired.  Then,  having  dropped  the  stone 
five  or  six  feet  off,  the  whole  party 
would  sit  down  for  a  ouiet  chat,  and  one 
or  two  of  them  would  light  their  pipes ; 
and  after  the  smoke  was  exhausted,  they 
would  leisurely  rise  and  chase  up 
another  cobble-stone.  In  the  meantime, 
my  friend  looked  on  in  admiration. 

*'  This  is  a  great  country,"  he  said  to 
me;  "and  the  energy  with  which,  un- 
der the  system  of  payment  by  the  day  " — 

"  True,"  said  I.  "  But  I  did  not  ct>me 
to  talk  about  that.  For  the  fact  is,  I  am 
in  a  scrape,  and  you  can  help  mo  out 
of  it."       • 

'*  Well — anything,"  he  answered. 

"  I  have  had  a  quarrel  with  my  land- 
lady and  have  lert  her  house.  I  have 
not  found  another  good  boarding-place, 
as  yet ;  and  being  a  quiet  man,  I  dislike 
the  bustle  of  hotels.  Can  yon  give  me 
a  room  for  a  few  days,  until  I  can  m&ke 
other  arrangements  ?" 

In  spite  of  the  smooth  face  with 
which  I  told  tlie  story,  he  immediately 
suspected  I  was  lying,  for  I  saw  in  hw 
eye  a  merry  twinkle  of  incredulity.  He 
deliberated  for  a  moment,  and  then  jt 
quick  gleam  of  intelligence  passed  across 
his  countenance. 

"  Aha  1"  said  he.  "  I  have  heard  of 
your  investigations  about  household 
skeletons,  and  now  you  want  to  see 
mine.  Well,  well ;  I  do  not  care.  Book 
Her,  my  boy,  book  her ;  and  perhaps  it 
will  do  her  some  good." 

This  was  certainly  liberal,  and  I 
thanked  him  for  it. 

^^Here,   howeveri   comes    my    wife 
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now/^  be  exclaimed,  "  and  the  skeleton 
with  her." 

I  looked,  and  saw  two  females  sailing 
down  tlie  street.  The  one  on  the  ont- 
side  was  tall  and  pretty,  but  dressed 
rather  plainly  and  scantily.  Tbe  other 
one,  oil  the  contrary,  was  short  and 
dumpy,  and  had  rather  disagreeable  fea- 
tore^s  it'  freckles  and  red  hair  can,  in 
any  way,  be  called  features.  She  wore 
an  elegant  French  bonnet,  and  bore 
upon  )icr  shoulders  a  superb  India 
shawl,  the  end  of  which  was  allowed  to 
dragifle  gracefully  in  the  mud. 

*•  Thai  is  your  wife,  I  suppose,"  was 
my  imprudent  observation,  directing  my 
eyes  towards  the  latter. 

*•'  That  thing  ?  Hang  it,  man !  do  you 
want  me  to  shoot  yon?  No,  no;  that 
is  the  skeleton.    The  skeleton,  I  say  1" 

*•  But  I  was  certainly  with  you  when 
yon  bought  that  shawl.^' 

'*  So  you  were ;  and  its  precious  little 
good  my  wife  gets  out  of  it,  for  the  four 
hundred  dollars.  That  is  where  the 
akeleton  comes  in.  It  is  my  wife's 
oouutry  sister,  that  has  heard  that  we 
keep  pretty  good  society;  and,  having 
an  exnhed  estimation  of  its  own  per- 
sonal charms,  has  come  down  upon  us  to 
try  to  marry  itself  off  to  advantage." 

**  But  the  shawl  "— 

"I  am  coming  to  that.  To  make 
itself  look  as  little  ugly  as  possible,  the 
skeleton  borrows  all  my  wife's  best 
apparel.  That  is  not  only  my  wife's 
shawl,  but  aUo  her  dress  and  bonnet 
too.  I  wish  the  thing  would  lift  up  the 
dre.<«s  a  little  as  it  makes  that  crossing, 
and  til  en  I  could  tell  whether  it  wears 
my  wife's  open-work  stockings.  I  rather 
suspect  it  does.  It's  own  are  brown 
cotton,  country-dyed,  so  that  I  could 
easily  tell." 

''But  is  not  your  wife  to  blame  for 
consenting  to  it  all  ?" 

'*I  see  you  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  Ihere  is  a  way  to  get  around 
people,  in  spite  of  all  they  can  do  to 
help  themselves.  You'll  fina  it  out  some 
day  if  ever  you  marry.  It  is  always 
*■  Do  lend  me  this  for  a  single  day,'  and 
*  Just  let  me  take  this  for  an  hour,  that's 
a  love.'  At  the  same  time,  it  is  hardly 
the  thing  to  ask  for  them  again ;  since 
the  borrower,  always  having  them  on, 
it  would  be  the  same  thing  as  requiring 
her  to  undress  herself.  In  that  way, 
the  skeleton  has  boned  half  the  war- 
drobe of  my  wife,  while  she,  poor  wo- 
man, doe:)  not  like  to  say  anything  by 
way  of  remonstrance.    Oupe  I  ventored 


to  raise  an  objecting  voice ;  but  hardly 
had  I  done  so,  when  the  skeleton  glared 
upon  me  like  a  basilisk,  and  made  some 
sharp  remark  about  men  meddling  with 
things  they  know  nothing  about.  It 
quite  shut  me  up.  But  wearing  out  my 
wife's  clothes  is  not  the  worst  of  it." 

''  She  does  not  wear  oat  your  clothes, 
does  she  ?" 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  she  wears  out  ray 
patience  dreadfully.  If  I  come  home 
tor  a  quiet  dinner,  half  the  time  I  find 
that  some  strange  fellow  has  been  in- 
vited in  a  soci«d  family  way,  in  hopes 
that  he  will  pay  his  court  to  the  skele- 
ton. If  I  anticipate  an  evening  of  plea- 
sant reading  in  any  library,  ten  to  one  I 
have  to  take  the  whole  family  to  the 
theatre,  simply  because  some  chnp,  with 
a  few  thousand  a  year,  is  expected  to 
occupy  the  next  box  to  u.^,  and  perhaps 
might  take  a  fancy  to  the  skeleton.  The 
other  day  I  had  to  spend  an  afternoon 
at  the  museum,  because  the  skeleton,  in 
passing,  had  seen  a  man  go  in  who  it 
fancied  must  be  rich  and  might  fall  in 
love  with  it,  if  he  liappened  to  sit  near 
it.  The  skeleton  did  not  say  all  that,  to 
be  sure,  but  I  could  see  it  thought  so. 
Well,  the  man  came  out  on  tbe  stage  as 
the  showman  of  two  monkeys,  a  poodle, 
and  half  a  dozen  parrots ;  and  when  I 
reached  my  office  again,  I  found  that  by 
my  absence  I  had  lost  an  opportunity  to 
make  three  hundred  doUars.  Some  of 
our  best  friends  do  not  come  to  see  us 
any  more,  for  fear  the  skeleton  will 
make  a  dash  at  them ;  and  I  was  forced 
to  invite  to  dinner  my  worst  enemy, 
whose  sole  recommendation  consists  in 
a  rich  old  maiden  aunt.  As  for  my  bro- 
ther, who  used  to  look  in  upon  ns  every 
evening,  the  skeleton  made  snch  a  bold 
attempt  upon  him  that  he  ha:)  not  been 
seen  for  a  fortnight — all  very  agreeable, 
is  it  not?"  J 

"  Monstrously,"  said  I.  '    ' 

"  But  come  down  to  my  house,  now, 
and,  as  you  wish,  stay  with  us  for  a  few 
days.  Yon  can  then  watch  the  skeleton 
at  your  leisure." 

'^I  do  not  know  about  that,"  I  an- 
swered musingly.  **  Suppose  the  skeleton 
should  make  a  set  at  me?" 

"  You  are  not  rich,  so  it  will  let  you 
alone.  Three  thousand  a  year  is  its 
honest  yalnation  upon  itself.  So  come!" 

"Still,  my  dear  friend,"  I  retorted, 
"who  knows  but  that  my  personal 
charms,  which  are  not  of  a  despicable 
order,  might  induce  the  skeleton  to 
waive  a  portion  of  its  pecaniary  de- 
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mands? — ^The  hct  is,  I— that  is— and 
DOW  I  thiok  of  it,  I  made  np  my  quarrel 
with  my  landlady  just  before  I  came 
away.  How  absurd  in  me  to  forget  that 
I  had  done  so. — Good-by  P' 


At  this  moment  I  have  reoeived  ano« 
ther  letter,  written  in  a  bold,  mercantile 
hand,  and  highly  pleasing  to  me  for  its 
frank,  sensible  tone.    It  is  as  follows: 

"Sir, 

*■  Wj  wife  Is  ft  m<Mt  lenffbla  woman,  of  calm  and 
pladd  temper,  and  llreiy  and  agreeable  mannert. 
She  li  In  all  things  a  treasure,  understanding  her 
household  duties  to  perfectloo,  ablj  soperintending 
the  oQlkiary  department,  and  at  the  Mme  time  taUag 
ezeellent  oare  of  our  children. 

**  Bat  sir,  she  has  one  fault  which  somewhat  an- 
noys me.  Having  been  herself  somewliat  slcklj 
in  youth,  she  is  determined  that  I  shall  not  come  to 
a  sickly  old  age ;  and  she  has  consequently  talcen  my 
health  onder  her  saperrislon.  Now,  sir,  I  am  as 
strong  as  a  horse,  with  the  appetite  of  a  wol^  and 
the  digesttre  powers  of  an  ostrich,  but  I  can  nerer 
make  her  believe  it  If  I  come  in  a  little  heated,  and 
would  like  to  sit  where  a  cooling  breeie  may  Mow 
upon  me,  down  must  go  erery  window ;  for  she  says 
there  is  nothing  more  unhealthy  for  a  person  than 
to  tit  In  a  draught,  while  in  a  perspiration.  If  I 
oene  in  ftrom  the  oold  air,  and  take  my  (daoe  orer  the 
fkimace,  she  hnmediately  shuts  up  the  flue,  that  I 
may  not  too  suddenly  breathe  the  hot  stream,  which, 
she  says,  is  bad  for  the  lungs.  I  am  never  allowed 
to  eat  any  chicken-salad,  lobster,  or  pickled  oysters 
directly  before  going  to  bed;  and  if  I  ever,  at  any 
ttane,  k>ok  at  a  green  enoumber,  she  manifests  strong 
dlaapprobaClon.  This  morning  I  broui^t  home  a  re- 
narkably  fine  large  water-melon,  a  fruit  of  which 
I  am  ezeeedlngly  fond ;  and  half  an  hour  ago  I  saw 
her  very  silly  roll  It  out  of  the  area  into  the  gutter, 
where  a  corporation  pig  devoured  it  with  great  re- 
Uib.  She  will  meet  me  at  dinner,  I  suppose,  aa  innc 
oe&tty  ai  a  lamb ;  and  when  I  Inquire  after  my 
water-melon  and  acoose  her  of  her  little  dereOctf  on, 
she  will  laugh  oflT  the  aflbhr  as  not  only  a  neces- 
sary and  salutory  movement,  but  also  a  capital  Joke. 
In  fact,  sho  never  utters  a  cross  or  angry  word,  so 
that  I  cannot  And  It  In  my  heart  to  reprove  her. 

**  Now,  my  good  sir,  would  you  number  this  little 
annoyance  among  your  list  of  househoM  ekelatoiis, 
or  »ot?  And  If  so,  how  can  my  wife  be  cured  of 
her  extreme  soUcitude  on  my  behalf?  I  do  not  lika 
to  say  anything  which  might  hurt  her  flseltngs ;  but 
I  really  wish  that  she  could  learn  to  see  my  lungi 
and  stomach  as  I  myself  see  them.** 


Do  I  consider  sach  a  little  annoyance, 
a  household  skeleton,  my  unknown  cor- 
respondent f  Perhaps  so,  but  it  is,  at 
the  most,  the  smallest  kind  of  skeleton 
— ft  mere  limestone  fossil,  so  to  speak — 
whose  existence  you  can  afford  to  laugh 
atf  as  a  Joke,  in  the  spirit  of  your  excel* 
lent  wire.  Take  the  matter  pleasantly, 
and  be  thankful  for  the  many  comforts 


which  you  are  albwed  to  enjoy  without 
molestation.  If  your  wife  occasionally 
deprives  you  of  a  watermelon  or  cucum- 
ber, she  doubtless  requites  you  with 
much  pleasant  solicitude  of  other  kinds^ 
and,  in  a  manner  which  will  not  at  all 
interfere  with  your  comfort.  Consider 
the  whole  thing  as  a  bargain  of  which 
you  have  a  great  advantage  in  gain.  By 
consenting  to  a  few  litde  self-denials, 
you  will  add  to  her  happiness  and  spirits 
and  thus  ensure  pleasure  to  both.  What 
is  a  lobster-salad  compared  with  the 
bloom  of  satisfied  solicitude  in  her 
cheeks,  or  pilled  oysters,  compared  with 
her  elasticity  of  soul,  as  she  contemplates 
your  readiness  to  accede  to  her  precaa- 
tionary  tributes  of  devotion? 

No,  my  dear  sir,  this  is  but  one  of  the 
many  little  vexations  with  which  the 
best  of  homes  is  always  fraught;  and,  as 
such,  it  is  beyond  my  scope.  I  do  not 
deal  with  petty  annoyances,  but  only 
with  wholesale  and  abominable  nuisan- 
ces. If  your  wife  ever  turns  your  whole 
house  topsy-turvy  in  search  of  her  own 
comfort,  and  thus  so  directly  attempts  to 
rule  your  conduct  that  you  cannot  call 
your  soul  your  own,  then  your  appeal 
may  receive  attention;  but  as  long  as 
you  can  smoke  your  cigar  where  yon 
please,  go  where  you  wish  withont  being 
called  to  account,  associate  with  all  your 
old  bachelor  friends  without  exciting  do- 
mestic jealousy — and  I  know  by  the 
tune  of  your  letter  that  you  can  do  all 
these  things,  or  else  you  would  liavo 
mentioned  tiie  deprivation  among  yoor 
other  grievances — as  long,  in  fact,  as 
your  greatest  trial  is  a  litue  undue  so- 
licitude about  the  welfare  of  longs  or 
stomach,  laugh  it  off,  and  be  thankful 
that  you  are  so  happily  situated. 

As  I  now  musingly  sit  in  the  evening 
gloom  at  the  window  of  my  retired 
apartment,  I  involuntarily  onoe  more 
read  the  letter  of  my  last  correspondent. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  he  is  a  fortnoate 
roan,  and  one  who  does  not  rightly  esti- 
mate his  blessings.  No  one,  indeed,  can 
expect  to  add  his  lot  to  that  of  anotlier, 
without  some  surrender  of  free-will; 
but,  if  the  loss  by  that  surrender  be  not 
equal  to  his  gain  in  increase  of  domestic 
happiness,  he  should  not  complain^  bat 
should  bless  the  prompting  of  his  lonely 
heart  which  has  led  him  into  such  a 
pleasant  path  of  acquisition. 

I  can  imagine  the  evening  ocoupatJoa 
of  my  unknown  correspondent.  X  can 
see  him  come  in,  relieved  from  the  oares 
of  business,  and  meeting  a  smile  of  ^wol- 
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•ome.  He  throws  himself  down  Qpon 
the  lounge  with  his  feet  to  the  fire,  and 
no  objection  is  made  on  the  score  of 
dnsty  boots  against  the  chintz  covering. 
His  wife  may  softly  sngsest  the  with- 
drawal of  the  boots,  and  we  sabstitntton 
of  his  prettily  Worked  slippers,  bat  that 
is  all.  He  lights  his  cigar,  and  is  pes- 
tered by  no  uneasy  glances  at  the  cor- 
tains  which  might  retain  the  smoke ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  she  sits  beside  him,  and 
endeavors  like  him,  to  enjoy  the  aroma- 
tic perfume.  If  he  chooses  to  read  to 
himself  she  moves  softly  about,  so  as  not 
to  interrupt  him ;  or,  if  he  would  read 
aloud,  she  expresses  equal  delight  in  list- 
ening to  romance,  theology,  poetry,  or 
ethics.  He  shuts  his  book,  ana  calls  for 
bis  pickled  salmon;  and  for  the  first 
time,  is  met  with  opposition.  But  why 
ahould  he  repine  at  that,  after  so  much 
indulgence  ?  He  should  be  thankful  for 
the  tender  solicitude,  nor  dare  to  breathe 
A  whisper  regarding  skeletons.  Even  I, 
oonid  I  only  be  assured  of  meeting  such 
a  lot,  might  be  tempted  to — 

Psliawl  Of  what  am  I  speaking? 
Am  I  not  happy  now  ?  And  why  should 
I  not  continue  so,  instead  of  pining  to 
place  myself  within  the  limits  of  uncer- 
tain fates  t 

And  I  gaze  forth  upon  the  street  be- 
low, now  glooming  in  the  fast  settling 
dusk  of  evening,  and  filled  with  a  gay, 
light-hearted  crowd.  Laughter  and  ani- 
mating conversation  swell  upon  my  ears, 
as  the  stream  sweeps  by,  and  there  are 
some  among  the  throng  whom  I  know. 
I  see  my  friend  of  the  skeleton  mother- 
in-law,  but  she  is  not  now  with  him. 
There  is  only  his  wife  by  his  side,  and 
they  are  hastening  to  the  opera.  They 
have  forgotten  their  tronbles,  and  are 
tripping  along  in  wonderful  gleesome- 
ness.    And  next  appears  my  friend  of 


the  skeleton  sister-in-law.  She,  too,  haa 
been  left  at  home,  and  his  wife,  in  her 
own  shawl  and  bonnet  glides  along  at 
hiaside,  smiling  with  excess  of  pleasure. 
There  are  others  of  my  friends,  whom, 
at  times,  I  have  marked  as  beset  by  ske^ 
letons  of  various  magnitude;  but  At 
seems  as  though,  in  the  genial  evening 
ur,  they  have  all  left  their  troubles  be- 
hind them.  I  envy  them,  for  they  now 
seem  to  overflow  with  transports  of  ann 
mating  joviality  of  heart,  such  as,  in  my 
loneliness,  I  never  feel.  For  me  there  is 
quiet  serenity  and  repose ;  but  somehow, 
there  is  no  such  light-hearted  social  oonr 
viviality. 

With  a  pang  for  which  I  can  scarcely 
account,  I  turn  from  the  window.  The 
gloom  of  evening  has  rapidly  stolen  over 
my  walls,  and  I  feel  sad  and  lonely.  My 
dog  crouches  at  my  feet,  and  looks  up 
wistfhlly  into  my  fiioe;  but  he  is  poor 
company  for  me,  since  he  lacks  the  qua- 
lity of  language.  My  books  lie  spread 
out  before  me ;  but  somehow,  the  moat 
sublime  of  the  printed  thoughts  of  the 
dead  seem  of  less  interest  than  would  be 
the  idle  gossip  of  a  living  and  loving 
friend.  More  rapidly  do  the  evening 
shadows  gather  around,  and  more  heavi- 
ly does  my  soul  sit  within  me.  After 
all,  there  can  be  no  skeleton  of  more  gi- 
gantic proportions  than  that  which  steals 
about  us,  while  under  the  morbid  infln- 
onoe  of  isolation  from  the  thoughts  and 
.feelings  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Who, 
in  the  gay,  chattering  crowd  outside, 
now  cares  for  met  And  should  I  die, 
who  is  there  in  the  world  who  would  go 
to  drop  a  tear  upon  my  grave  ? 

Oould  I  but  be  assared.that  the  skele* 
ton  of  my  house  would  not  be  one  of 
very  ample  size,  or  very  ferooious  dispo- 
Htion,  I  think  that  I  could  dare  -^— 


OUBSELTES    IN    A   FRENCH    MIRROB.* 

TXTE  know  Monsieur  Marmier.  We 
vV  have  met  him  a  thousand  times, 
and  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  own 
that  whatever  tlie  fickleness  of  his  coun- 
try, there  is  none  in  him.  He  is  always 
the  same  untaught  and  unteachable  indi- 
vidual, taking  Lord  Byron  in  earnest 
thirty  years  after  date.  Who,  visiting 
London,  can  have  missed  that  melan- 


choly bearded  figure — a  sort  of  preco- 
cious Wandering  Jew — soberly  measor- 
iQgtbe  sidewalk  of  Leicester  Square,  and 
the  lower  end  of  Regent  street,  acquiring 
in  his  careful  study  of  their  wurfaus,  his 
competency  to  speak  es-eaikedrdr-or 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  *'  JT. 
Marmier,^^  on  tlie  character  and  man- 
ners   of  the  English  aristocracy?     Or 
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who,  extending  his  tour  to  Paris,  has 
not  met  him  of  a  sammer  evening  on 
the  Boulevards  tapping  his  leather  boota 
with  a  sixpenny  cane,  coldly  examining 
every  woman  that  passes,  with  a  disdain- 
fhl  criticism  that  has  mastered  in  a 
glance  all  her  points  with  horse-iockey 
exactitude,  and  looking  insufferably  dis- 
gnsted  at  her  and  all  things  in  the  world, 
or  oat  of  it,  bat — himself.  Tet  there  he 
is  emphatically  at  heme :  for  the  Boale- 
vards  are  for  the  Marmiers  what  the 
flowery  meads  are  for  the  butterfly. 
Everywhere  else,  including  his  own 
lodgings  in  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Roe 

,  he  is  only  encamped.    But  if  the 

sun  be  down  and  yon  would  make  qaite 
sure  of  meeting  him,  look  in  on  some 
third*rate  sairSe  about  the  Ohauss^ 
D*Antin,  and  survey  him,  at  your  leisure, 
with  the  sari^e  expression  of  face  as  ever 
^-vivacious  and  dull,  lively  and  discon- 
tented— the  same  sort  of  figare — too 
angular  to  be  graceful,  and  too  small  to 
be  awkward — the  same  class  of  opinions 
— ^liberal  against  the  doetrinairet  and 
doctrinaire  against  the  liberals — the  same 
order  of  sentiments — contempt  of  his  own 
government  and  hate  of  all  others — ^and 
the  same  religious  faith — Catholic  agaiuht 
the  Protestant  and  Infidel  against  the 
priest.  We  beg  the  reader  not  to  be 
aurprised  at  the  gentleman's  powers  of 
ubiquity,  for  the  identity  we  are  insisting 
on  is  not  absolutely  personal.  There 
•re  thirty  thousand  Afarmierg  in  IVance. 
The  class  is  stereotyped.  And  if 
they  have  not  all  come  from  the  same 
Cfttber  and  mother— as  to  a  first  view 
seems  probable— what  amounts  to  the 
•ame  thing,  they  have  all  passed  through 
the  same  grinding  machine  of  govern- 
ment education,  and  have  emerged  men- 
tally, and  almost  physically  as  like — not 
as  two  peas,  for  they  have  their  diffe- 
rences— but  as  the  flour  they  work  to, 
and  which  under  a  microscope  is  said  to 
defy  discrimination. 

The  X.  Marmier,  who  left  his  '^  chers 
Boulevards,^'  and  the  ^  bienveilhinte 
pens^"  of  the  "  helle  Madame  £.  R.  de 

F ^,"  to  honor  us  with  his  personal 

examination — left  them  he  confesses  ^^  not 
•8  he  tuet^  to  hope,  in  former  voyages, 
to  encounter  extraordinary  adventures, 
and  memorable  perils,  and  even  make 
some  grand  discovery,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  celebrated  navigators  "  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  but — dreadful  fiilling  off! — 
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as  one  of  Byron's  "foot  legion"  writing 
travels  to  book-seller's  orders,  or  as  ho 
oomplaisantly  quotes  it  for  us  himself: — 

•*  Mrvrj  fool  dewrib«f,  in  theM  bright  daj*. 
Bit  wondrous  Journej  to  some  foreign  court. 
And  spawns  his  Qoario  and  dsnands  jwax  praise. " 

He  came  among  ns,  in  short,  under  the 
hard  necessity  of  coining  us  into  five 
franc  pieces,  through  a  certain  machinery 
of  which  £uro{)eau  publishei's  alone  po>- 
sess  the  secret;  but  as  the  animal  oc- 
cupies a  lower  place  in  tlie  scale  of 
creation  tlian  those  described  by  Byron, 
he  follow^  of  course,  what  Buffon  calls 
the  descending  law  of  gestation,  and  in- 
stead of  spawning  a  respectable  quarto^ 
pullulates  his  two  corpuscuhur  octatoe. 

He  wi.shes  us  to  believe  that,  having 
waded  through  his  hateful  labor  wiiii 
infinite  diegust,  he  seizes  the  first  occa- 
sion to  get  away  frum  us ;  but  knowing 
him  as  we  do,  we  are  enabled  to  ask  his 
pardon  on  the  yery  best  evidence,  and 
to  assure  him  that  Americans  are  not  so 
easily  duped.  Can  he  deny  this  adver- 
tisement, published  but  the  other  day,  ia 
hisf 

UN  fban;;ais,  pouvant  disposer  db  decx 
ou  trois  heures  par  Joar,  denlre  tromrer  uoe  Ik* 


milla  qH  en  tehang«  do  le^ns  de  langae,  11  ] 
avoir  l>onne  table,  ^te  comrortable  et  seci^to  &  I'a- 
Tenant.— ^'addresser  i  C.  M.  H.  au  bureaa  de  oo 
Journal.— II  est  Inutile  de  tui  ^crlre  id  Too  ne  do- 
meore  pas  dans  I'Uppertendooi  et  ai  l*on  a  moios  do 
qaatre  domestiquos  4  son  serrloe.t 

Do  we  not  know  his  style?  Could  any- 
body but  an  X.  Marmier.  when  in  search 
of  employment  as  a  French  teacher, 
proclaim  tliat  ^Mt  is  useless  for  an^  one 
to  write  to  him  who  does  not  live  tn  the 
upper  tendom^  and  who  has  not  at  least 
four  servants  at  his  orders."  Bei^ides, 
does  it  not  appear  in  the  journal  declared 
by  himself  to  be  ^'  ^  only  one  in  oil 
our  northern  States  comparable  even  to 
the  meanest  sheet  published  in  a  JPrenck 
Province  /"t 

Beware  then  good  folks,  "4aa*  VITp- 
per  tendom^  that  have  at  least  four  aer- 
vants.*^  The  Marmiers,  intent  oa  new 
octavos,  are  after  you : — 

**  Serrants  who  seem  no  less, 

Which  are  to  Prance  the  spies  and  spoeulatoffa, 
InteUtgent  of  our  8tate."| 

We  were  rather  particular  in  beginning 
onr  notice  to  describe  Monsieur   Mar- 


*  Alors  Je  rArals  sor  les  mers  des  arentares  eztraordlnaires,  des  p^ils  memorablcs ;  bien  pins,  ooerai-j« 
foos  TaToaerr  quelqnegrande  dioouTcrte  eomme  celles  des  c6i6bres naTigateurs.*'    Vol.  1«  p-  2. 
-"       '     -     -     i|fiis,Dec  "  '^"  ^ ""  
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inker's  face — because  one  of  the  first 
Uiings  he  does  in  getting  among  ns  is  to 
fall  ^ul  of  ours : — 

^^The  American  is  disquieted  and 
Bombre,  dry  and  hard  in  his  silence. 
His  face  is  all  point,  his  movements  stiff 
and  angular.  His  repose  is  a  sort  of 
prostration  agitated  from  time  to  time 
Dj  some  feverish  motion,  and  his  walk  is 
an  impetuous  race.  ♦  *  ♦  I  will  add  that 
of  aU  the  denkens  of  Hhs  civilized 
worlds  the  American  is  beyond  all  qitestion 
the  ugliest  Imagine,  if  you  please,  a 
meagre  frame  with  bony  T^rists,  with 
feet  of  a  size  that  discredit  all  gentle- 
manly pretension,  a  hat  pressed  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  hair  straight,  one  of 
his  cheeks  swelled  out,  not  by  any  acci- 
dental malady,  but  from  morning  to 
night  by  a  lump  of  tobacco ;  lips  jaun- 
diced by  the  juice  of  the  plant,  a  black 
ooat  with  thread-bare  skirts,  a  shire  all 
in  disorder,  grenadier^s  gloves,  loose 
pantiiloons,  and  you  will  have — I  do 
affirm  it — the  exact  portrait  of  a  trae 
Yankee!  On  this  face  of  the  Yankee 
do  not  expect  to  find  that  bi^liancy  of 
the  eye  which  announces  the  play  of 
thought,  or  that  smile  which  shines  as 
the  reflection  of  an  affectionate  soul. 
No  I  that  face  is  as  cold  and  impassive 
as  a  mask  or  a  medal."* 

This  is  very  well  to  begin  with ;  and 
though  we  might  modestly  plead  for  our 
infirmities,  in  Dogberry-fashion,  that 
*^  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  bounties 
of  Providence,"  we  yet  do  not  think  so 
Tilely  of  ourselves  as  to  dread  showing 
against  the  breed  of  Harmiers  in  any 
cattle  fair,  or  other  equally  unfitting 
arena,  he  would  kindly  indicate  as 
equally  fitting  for  ns,  while  even  in  re- 
ferring the  important  decision  to  the 
practised  judgment  of  a  jury  of  matrons, 
chosen  exclusively  from  his  own  fair 
countrywomen.  The  only  preliminary 
we  would  stipulate  for,  would  be  for  a 
merely  moderate  usage  of  his  **' beaux 
yeux;^*  for  in  happy  contrast  to  the 
beclouded  vision  he  immortalizes  in  us, 
we  gather  that  they  surpass  a  brilliancy 
too  fitted  to  mislead  a  (xallic  suscepti- 
bility ;  for  he  gravely  assures  us  that  the 
stare  (le  regard)  of  his  valiant  friend 
A—,  celebrated  for  its  power  of  fasci- 
nation, would  inevitably  fall  on  im  ("  dol- 
lar effigies"  that  we  are)  '4ike  deal 
arrows  on  a  steel  plate,**  for  having  tried 
himself,  even  his  was  inoperative  1 
'*How  often,"  he  continues,  ^^have  I 


tried  with  the  training  impudence  that 
characterizes  me,  to  infiaence  (d'emoueoir) 
these  ambulatory  and  devouring  arith- 
metical figtu*es  that  wo  eall  Americans, 
to  enter  into  discourse  with  them,  to 
obtain  from  their  financial  lordships  one 
of  those  pieces  of  information  which  the 
native  of  France,  or  any  other  country, 
gives  a  stranger  with  so  much  ready 
courtesy.  I  have  been  almost  always 
repelled  in  my  attempts,  like  the  rash 
assailant  of  some  impregnable  fortress. 
Even  a  minute  ago,  after  studying  the 
groups  dispersed  aboat  me,  I  discover  by 
himself  a  Yankee,  comfortably  surveying 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  I  approach 
liim :  I  ask  hin^  politely,  too  politely  per- 
haps, if  the  city  beginning  to  sliow  itself 
in  the  horizon,  be  not  Albany?  He 
turns  round,  silently  examines  me  fh>m 
head  to  foot,  then  grinds  between  his 
teeth,  as  if  they  were  nut-crackers,  these 
two  monosvllables,  *No,  sir,'t  and  then 
goes  away."  Fancy  the  effect  of  that 
"No,  sir,"  on  the  Frencii  Columbus,  who 
had  no  doabt  been  piecing  out  the  imper- 
fections of  his  English  "  j>ar  la  feueina- 
turn  du  regard P^  "A  chiel"  at  one's 
side,  taking  notes,  with  vow  of  printing 
them,  and  absolutely  brushed  off  by  a 
masterly  monosyllable  with  ^'as  little  re- 
morse "  as  a  bazzing  wasp,  or  "  as  they 
would  have  drowned  a  bitches  blind 
pnppies,  fifteen  i'  the  litter."  Unfortu- 
nate Americans!  little  did  we  think, 
that  day,  of  the  brace  of  octavos  that 
were  to  rise  up  to  avenge  that  No. 
Nothing  more  dreadful  has  happened 
since  uEneas  said  his  "No,"  and  turned 
his  back  on  Dido. 

Xzoriare  aUqwU^  nostrla  ex  osfibutt  oltor, 
Qui  face  Dardanios  ferroque  sequare  coIodos, 
Nunc,  ollm,  quocumque  dabunt  le  teroporv  vires. 
ZUora  litorlbas  oontraria,  flactibos  ondas 
Imprecor,  arma  armls :  pugnent  iptlqae  nepotetqna. 

The  Hannibal  is  already  at  our  gates, 
in  the  shape  of  this  terrible  ^^Lettres  sur 
L'Amirique^^^  and  for  the  future,  while 
onr  philologists  set  agiuust  the  virtues  of 
an  "if,"  the  woes  of  a  "  no,"  let  the  rest 
of  us  try  and  use  the  dangerous  little 
negative  with  more  caution  against 
Frenchmen  asking  questions  from  us 
with  ^^too  much  politenes-s." 

The  happy  inventive  faculties  which 
Mrs.  Trollo|>e  and  Mr.  Oharles  Dickens 
professionally  exercised  in  our  midst, 
nave  been  of  evident  use  to  a  nature 
whose  felicity  lies  rather  In  the  regions 
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of  imitation.  We  think  it  would  ooet  bot 
a  reference  to  show  the  pajssages  in  their 
books  which  BUggeeted  to  the  French- 
inan*8  pennrious  imagination  the  fol- 
lowing : 

^*  With  a  phlegm,  by  the  side  of  i»hioh 
British  phlegm  is  a  lively  joviality,  the 
American  is,  nevertheless,  as  cnrions  as 
a  savage  in  ancient  times,  and  the 
attention  I  was  nnable  to  secure  from 
him  by  the  desire  of  getting  information 
on  the  places  we  passed,  I  most  un- 
happily for  myself,  won  by  the  different 
objects  I  happened  to  wear.  One  of  them 
carae  and  seized  without  oeromony  my 
watch  chain,  turned  it  over  and  over 
again  between  his  dirty  fingers,  and  at 
last,  satisfied  with  his  inspection,  went 
away  without  saying  a  word.  Another 
who  was  standing  near  me,  said  to  me, 
*  You  have  a  pa/riser  hat^'  and  without 
more  ceremony,  he  took  it  off  my  head, 
closed  in  its  springs,  showed  it  to  one  of 
his  neighbors,  examined  it  in  his  com- 
pany inside  and  out,  and  then  replaced 
it  in  my  hands.  A  little  later,  I  had  the 
misfortane  in  paying  the  restaurant  to 
open  my  purse — ^a  gem  of  a  purse  in  Uie 
richness  of  its  decorations.  At  once,  of 
course,  there  was  an  American  who  took 
a  femcy  to  it,  and  who,  drawing  his  own 
frightful  piece  of  knitting  out  of  his 
pocket,  offered  it  to  me  in  exchange.  I 
laughed  in  his  face :  I  put  by  my  purse : 
he  pursues  me :  at  last  I  grinded  out  in 

the  American   fashion  a  d ^  which 

made  him  start  back  a  couple  of  paces/' 

Excellent!  most  excellent  1 

He  adds  with  great  gravity :  '^  This  is 
the  recti  fiddle  of  one  of  my  impressions 
of  American  travel  1" 

Our  taciturnity  gives  Monsieur  Mar- 
mier  a  great  deal  to  say.  It  serves  him 
as  one  of  these  quids  he  so  fondly  dilates 
on ;  he  turns  it  about  in  every  fashion, 
not  forgetting,  of  course,  as  a  genuine 
Frenchman,  to  explain  it : 

^*  Smart  Ainencan,  aa  he  is,  he  has  so 
many  schemes  in  his  liead,  so  many  pro- 
jects budding  or  ripening  into  fruit,  that 
in  the  fear  of  allowing  one  of  them  to 
reach  the  knowledge  of  a  rival,  he  will 
employ  his  tongue  bat  to  taste  his  to- 
bacco, and  unlock  his  jaws  but  to  spit. 
I  thought  at  first  that  my  foreign  accent, 
and  barbarous  English  tried  his  patience ; 
but  as  I  saw  tiiat  he  indulged  the  same 
taciturnity  with  his  fellow-citizens,  I  felt 
entitled  to  conclude  that  speech  was 
given  him  but  to  be  most  parsimoniously 
used,  and  therefore  took  my  resolution 
accordingly.    I  enter  their  long  railway 


omnlbn^,  I  ohoote  the  place  that  aoiti 
me,  without  troubling  myself  about  my 
neighbor,  who  takes  no  more  trouble 
about  me^,  all  I  try  after  is,  to  place  ray 
great   coat  and  earpetrbag  out  of  the 
range  of  their  squirting  apparatus,  and 
when  all  my  precautionary  oombinationa 
are  completed,  I  open  a  book,  I  read, 
and  then  I  observe  the  scenery.    The 
Americans  read  nothing,  and  look  at 
nothing.     They    silently   ruminate   on 
some  speculation.    That^s  the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  and  their  baggage. 
*    *    Only  one    thing   can   withdraw 
them  out  of  their  immobility — ^the  din- 
ner*bell.     At  that  merry  sound,   yon 
might  fancy  you  heard  the  last  trump 
awaking  the  dead  in  the  valley  of  Je- 
hosaphat.    The  Americans  rush  oat  of 
the  omnibus  pell-mell,  run  to  the  dining 
room,  devour  as  fast  as  it  is  posible  for 
a  human  jaw  to  devour,  drink  off  in  one 
draught  a  glass  of  gin  or  port-wine,  and 
then  relapse  injto  their  lethargy.    Froni 
Buffalo  to  Albany,  during  a  space  of 
more  than  a  hundred  leagues,!  affirm 
without  any  exaggeration  that  I  did  not, 
among  a  hundred  individuals,  hear  ten 
words  spoken.    *    *    Even  the  wom<Bn 
are  paralyzed  by  the  circle  that  iDck)ae8 
them.    Like  the  bird  whose  wings  droop 
under  the  heat  that  precedes  some  tropio- 
al  storm,  their  thought  droops  under  the 
oppressive    atmosphere    of    American 
character." 

He  admits  that  we  show  marked  re- 
spect to  the  gentler  sex,  but  cooddera 
that  it  is  "  a  respect  next  door  to  indiffer- 
ence,*' and  afiSrmis  that  it  would  be  by 
no  means  satisfactory  to  a  French  beauty, 
who  would  prefer  l^  oocasional  dangers 
of  a  gallant  contest,  to  the  ennni  of  a 
too  respectful  isolation.  In  Monsienr 
Marmier*s  opinion,  the  advantage  here  is 
all  on  the  side  of  Europe ;  and  consider- 
ing the  general  character  of  his  judg- 
ments, we  confess  we  should  be  very 
sorry  he  thought  otherwise.  The  great 
business  of  our  marriageable  maidena  is 
to  hunt  down  a  husband.  ^  If  she  be 
late  in  her  visits,  if  she  show  emotion  in 
some  accidental  encounter,  if  she  is  in 
the  way  of  catching  a  husband  in  her 
net — ^that  is  Am*  business.  *  ^  Bat 
onoe  the  export  huntress  has  run  down, 
in  some  commercial  grotto  or  elegant 
drawing-room,  the  wild  bird  they  call  a 
husband,  she  is  herself  caught  in  the 
snare  she  has  herself  been  laying.*^  On 
the  score  of  beauty,  they  are  just  passa- 
ble; flowers — ***  they  are  somewhat  cold 
and  lifeless ;  but  after  all  they  are  flowers 
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that  a  LioDSBiifl  in  human  yegetation*^ 
(like  Monsienr  X.  Marmier)  "cannot 
avoid  inolnding  in  his.  obuaifioation ; 
and  when  I  see  one  of  them  more  smiling 
emd  attraetive  t?ian  her  neighbors^  I  pity 
her — do  you  hnote  tohy  f — beeiwse  she  is 
tied  to  the  American  soil,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable vill  marry  an  Ameriean-^that  is 
to  sayy  that  sJie  vill  entry  day  see  him 
ealculcUe  and  eat.  Jfo^  I  will  not  think 
upon  sueh  a  picture  /'* 

Hal  ha  I  hat  But  after  all,  is  the 
picture  so  much  distorted  from  tJie  plain 
truth? 

That  love  of  money  which  so  remark- 
ably distinguishes  us  from  Londoners, 
Parisians,  and  all  other  metropolitans, 
wins  the  customary  measure  of  tourist 
reprobation : 

"  Everything  here  is  counted  or  weigh- 
ed in  the  goIdsmith^s  balance.  That  sea 
captain  has  distinguished  himself  by  a 
voyage  of  discovery ;  you  are  delighted 
to  mention  the  interesting  places  he  has 
seen,  the  remarkable  facts  he  has  observ- 
ed. You  are  interrupted  with  the  in- 
quiry—What is  his  pay  ?  This  painter 
has  won  celebrity,  at  an  exposition,  and 
has  received  with  high  commendation  a 
golden  medal;  the^ commendations  are 
passed  by,  and  you  are  aefced  the  weight 
of  the  medaL  *  ♦  With  such  notions 
you  can  understand  that  literature  has 
no  great  development.  Oooper,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  and  the  learned  historian, 
Presoott,  have  aoquired  a  higher  reputa- 
tion in  Europe  than  in  the  States ;  for 
there  the  merit  of  the  works  alone  is 
thought  of,  but  here  it  is  gravely  noted, 
that  with  all  their  writings,  tiiey  have 
not n^ade fortunes."  (!)  ^  ♦  "There 
is  here  but  one  mode  of  estimating  things 
— ^mooey ;  ♦  ♦  every  position  is  here 
classed  according  to  a  given  amount  of 
money;  ♦  *  their  J  acoVs  ladder  is  a 
magic  edifice  where  on  the  ground  lies 
shillings,  higher  up  dollars,  and  at  the 
top  the  cherished  coins  they- call  ^  Eagles.' 
^  Success  and  failures,  punishments  and 
rewards — all  is  tariffed  and  regulated  by 
same  of  money.  A  crime  is  satisfied  by 
a  fine,  a  solemn  promise  of  affection  is 
settled  by  so  many  dollars.  ♦  •  O 
€k>d  of  bounty  I  grant  that  next  year  cot- 
ton rise  sixpence  a  pound,  and  they  will 
vote  thee  two  days  of  thanksgiving  in- 
stead of  one!" 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  succes- 
sions of  our  European  tourists  rhapso- 
dize on  this  subject,  as  if  Americans  had 


invented  the  love  of  lucre,  and  the  auri 
sacra  fames  were  a  craving  that  belonged 
but  to  a  new  society.  Why,  in  Paris, 
the  most  artistic,  the  most  literary  city 
in  the  world,  wealth  is  a  talisman  a 
thousand  times  more  potent  than  even 
in  New  York.  The  much  that  is  said^ 
and  done,  and  sacrificed  for  it  here,  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  enormous  more  of 
Paris.  The  honest  avarie  who  said,  ^^  Je 
ne  connais  que  Targent,  je  n'aime  que 
Targent,  je  ne  veux  que  i*argent " — *'  I 
know  nothing,  love  nothing,  seek  no- 
thing, but  DQoney,"  expressed  the  princi- 
ple of  more  than  a  class^  a  tociety^  a  fact 
pleasantly  enough  demonstrated  by 
Proudhon,  the  Socialist,  when  he  says: 
^^  Everything  in  moials  is  become 
amongst  us  arbitrary  and  without  real 
value,  except  one  point,  which  is  to  live 
well  and  amass  money.  Morality  (in 
Paris)  means  to  have  but  one  wife  under 
legiA  penalties,  but  twenty  mbtresses,  if 
you  can  pay  for  them,"*  &c.  &c.  And 
we  do  assure  Monsieur  Marmier  that 
there  have  been  other  great  writers  of 
his  country  and  of  other  countries,  of 
his  time  and  of  all  times,  who  have  be- 
fore him  observed  and  flagellated  the 
weakness ;  that  if,  nnlike  him,  they  have 
not  reached  over  the  sinning  shoulders 
of  their  countrymen  to  apply  the  lash 
on  those  of  strangers  whose  hospitality 
they  had  been  receiving,  their  chastise- 
ments have  not  therefore  been  less  rigor- 
ous or  felicitous  than  his  own,  and  we 
even  think  we  remember  that  ^'' noire 
cher  Horace^^  cites  as  the  crowning 
proof  of  the  mammon  influence  of  his 
time  the  very  ocean  risks  avowedly  in- 
curred by  Monsieur  Marmier  in  thesama 
^^  sacred  "  cause. 

That  the  avidity  may  be,  or,  at  any 
given  time,  may  have  been,  greater  here 
than  elsewhere,  we  will  not  contest. 
Such  a  circumstance  is  but  a  local  or 
temporary  accident,  under  the  general 
law,  and  merely  proves  that  among  our 
sensual  gratifications  it  is  peculiar  to 
that  of  money,  to  sharpen  the  appetite  it 
feeds.  Everywhere,  we  apprehend  peo- 
ple warm  in  their  devotion  to  this  great* 
est  of  party  causes,  as  their  devotiim 
may  haffpen  to  be  amply,  or  more  than 
amply  rewarded.  Place  a  Frenchman 
*^&  la  Bourse"  with  a  stock-jobbing 
operation,  or  at  the  gambling  table  with 
a  large  stake,  or  in  the  auoticm  room 
with  an  estate  in  question,  and  his  flash- 
ed face  and  excited  gesticulations  will 
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tdl  you  tliat  he  has  as  feverish  a  desire 
for  the  filthy  mineral  as  the  most  sordid 
AmericAD,  that  hU  Jacob's  ladder  14  no 
more  ethereal  than  oar  own,  and  that  if 
lie  give  neither  two  days  nor  one  "  in 
thanksgiving  to  UeavenV*  it  is  from  a 
le&i  respectable  cause  than  a  too  philo- 
sophical appreciation  of  the  benefits  of 
a  financial  "cou;>."  All  we  will  con- 
cede him  is  a  diiference  in  the  form  of 
the  evil,  there  being  a  frank  or  an  in- 
sidious development,  according  as  a  peo- 
ple are  young,  enterprising,  and  free,  or 
timid,  effete,  and  enslaved.  But  if  we 
do  earn,  acliieve,  conquer  aflluenoe,  while 
there  are  other  places  where  they  attain 
it  by  sycophancy,  by  domestic  intrigues, 
by  forged  wills,  and  by  poisonings,  what 
then  ?  While  gigantic  frauds  and  whole- 
sale defalcations  are  so  notorious  in  our 
^^ financial  circles" — tainting  even  our 
choicest  historical  and  commercial  names 
— shall  we  boast  of  our  immaculate 
honor  and  incorruptible  virtue  ?  In  so- 
ber earnest,  let  os  be  modest  on  this 
score. 

The  funniest  part  of  his  book  is,  pef- 
haps,  his  description  of  a  travelling 
American's  day ;  he  has  evidently  work- 
ed at  it  witli  all  the  zest  and  anti-nation- 
ality which  ever  inspires  the  underbred 
dass  of  Frenchmen. 

^'  Is  it  not  Brill at-Savarin  who,  in  his' 
page  of  axioms,  says  'elsewhere  people 
eat,  it  is  at  Paris  only  they  dine;'  if  he 
had  seen  this  country*  he  would  have 
said  'here  people  do  not  eat,  they  de- 
vour.' The  word  is  hardly  sufficiently 
expressive  to  enable  you  to  undei't«tand 
fully  the  extent  I  would  give  it ;  have 
the  goodness  to  recall  all  that  you  have 
rend  in  Buffon  under  the  heads  of '  Pike 
and  Shark.'  You  may  thence  help  to 
form  some  notion  of  an  American's  vo- 
racity. As  a  general  rule,  this  is  the  or- 
der in  which  people  feed  in  the  United 
States.  Between  seven  and  eight  o'- 
clock in  the  morning,  a  bell  or  gong,  or 
some  otHer  noisy  instrument  announces 
the  breakfast. 

''  The  breakfast  consists  of  quarters  of 
roast  beef,  ox-t(mguesi  in  their  entire 
proportions,  ducks,  fowls,  and  eels,  ac- 
companied by  dishes  of  potatoes,  bread 
and  butter,  and  other  light  comestibles. 
The  Americans  precipitate  themselves  to 
the  table  like  famishing  animals.  In 
truth,  I  can  employ  no  other  comparison. 


Without  troubling  themselves  aboat  their 
neighbor,  without  thinking  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  common  rules  of  European 
politeness,  each  one  drags  to  himself 
whatever  he  finds  within  reach,  and 
piles  upon  one  or  two  plates  monstrous 
pyramids  of  meat,  batter,  and  vegetables. 
Then  you  may  see  him  working  with 
hands  and  teeth  as  if  every  instant  was 
oonnted  against  him,  neither  speakinis^ 
nor  breathing,  but  following  with  liis 
laggard  eye  any  plate  that  may  happen 
to  be  removed  from  him,  and  harpooning 
it  the  moment  it  comes  again  within 
reach,  to  secure  a  farther  provision. 

''This  first  operation  being  finished, 
he  lights  a  cigar,  goes  to  the  bar-room, 
drinks,  at  a  draught,  a  glass  of  whisky 
or  Madeira  wine,  and  then  gives  himself 
to  rumination  in  the  expectation  of  mid- 
day. But  mid-day  is  still  far  ofi^  and 
there  are  many  of  them  who  cannot  get 
through  this  mortal  interval  of  four 
hours  without  making  a  second  or  third 
descent  upon  the  dear  bar-room — after 
which  they  again  set  about  rumination. 

*'The  bell  announces  luncheon,  which 
consists  of  a  soup,  a  box  of  Sardinea, 
cold  meat,  butter,  and  a  Cheiihire  cheese, 
'  boule  de  Chester: 

^' At  three  o'clock  the  tam-tam  is  again 
heard — and  this  is  the  best  and  the  most 
looked-forward  to  of  the  day's  signals ;  it 
proclaims  that  dinner  is  ready,  and  of 
which  the  other  meal  was  only  a  modest 
prelude.  This  time  the  table  is  covered 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  im- 
mense dishes,  on  which  display  them- 
selves, at  the  same  time,  enormous  roast 
joints — sauces  immensely  spiced,  and 
puddings  ot  tlie  most  prooigious  propor- 
tions. The  same  appetite  as  for  the 
breakfast;  the  same  silence  in  every 
chair.  You  hear  nothing  but  the  clash 
of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  grinding 
down  of  rebellious  bones  under  hungry 
jaws.  The  eagerness  with  which  they 
conclude  tliis  best  meal  is  so  great,  that 
they  cannot  clean  their  knives  before 
dipping  tliem  into  the  salt-cellar,  or  the 
butter  bowl,  and  that  they  discard  their 
napkins,  for  the  evident  reason,  that  its 
use  demands  a  movement  which  woold 
consume  time.    ♦  ♦  ♦ 

^^  The  dinner  finished,  the  rest  of  the 
day  is  long;  accordingly,  about  seven 
o'clock,  you  hear,  for  the  fourth  time, 
the  thrice-blessed  signal  which  invites 


•  Wc  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Marmier  thai  BrilUt-aftTarin,  not  onlj  saw,  bai,  for  a  coot Iderable  time,  Ured  In 
this  country.  He  was  ISor  some  months  attached  to  the  orchestra  of  one  of  the  New  York  theatres,  and  la 
I  Is  celebrated  work  on  gastronomies  he  pajra  some  graceful  compliments  to  the  eoantry,  a,wiomp%ajtog 
them  with  a  severe  lesion  to  each  travellers  as  Mr.  Maroier,  which  we  bare  no  space  to  quote. 
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the  inmates  to  have  the  goodness  to 
drink  a  cnp  of  tea  or  coifee,  carefally  es- 
corted by  a  slice  of  cake  and  salt  meat, 
after  which,  they  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
commence their  visits  to  the  bar-room, 

'^  To  see  these  men  of  business  rush  in 
this  way  to  the  table,  to  take  in  a  whole 
cargo  of  culinary  merchandise  in  less 
time  than  a  Spaniard  would  take  to  dis- 
pose of  his  cap  of  chocolate,  j^n  might 
fancy  that  the  minutes  they  spent  in  the 
dining  room  were  so  much  lost  time,  and 
that  they  are  all  eagerness  to  get  back 
to  their  desk  and  ledger.  Unfortunately, 
as  I  have  always  found  them  in  their 
egress,  with  their  bodies  lazily  stretched 
on  a  chair — their  feet  raised  to  the  level 
of  tiieir  head  on  the  back  of  another — 
smoking,  with  the  greatest  coolness,  a 


cigar,  or  chewing  an  ounce  of  tobacco, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  conclude  that  it 
was  no  thought  of  business,  but  an 
unparalleled  power  of  voracity,  which 
thus  induced  them  to  convert  each  meal 
into  a  sort  of  steeple  chase,  with  hot- 
pudding  and  roast  ducks  as  the  prizes.*' 
There;  we  think  that  will  do:  if  we 
have  shown  Monsieur  Marmier  in  our 
mirror,  he  will  see  that  we  are  not  afraid 
to  look  ourselves  in  his.  And,  no  doubt, 
he  has  been  expecting  an  American  ship 
of  war  in  pursuit  of  him,  ever  since  the 
publication  of  his  two  voltfmes  against  us ; 
we  cannot  but  condole  with  hira  on  the 
disappointment  he  must  feel  at  receiving 
at  our  hands,  as  the  only  return,  so  un- 
expected, and  let  us  add  it — so  disdain- 
ful  a  courtesy. 
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(Written  for  Moilc.) 

TOLLED  minster-bells,  Just  when  their  tongues  are  atill, 
And  heavy  banner-tones  unroll  in  air. 
Far  Alpine  hymns  outpoured  from  hill  to  hill. 
The  last  smooth  oopioos  strain  completed  there. 

Low  Latin  dirges,  chimed  by  muffled  nuns, 
To  some  tombed  abbey's  hushed  sepulchral  aisles, 

Ghost  yoicee,  or  the  requiem  that  runs 
From  arch  to  arch  through  Nettley's  vista'd  piles. 

Slow-swaying  censers  and  a  psalm  of  monks 
In  midnight  mass,  at  some  grey  Roman  shrine — 

A  forest  groaning  from  a  thousand  trunks — 
A  tale  of  tempest  told  from  pine  to  pine. 

The  trembling  treble  of  an  old  man's  prayer — 

The  piping  spasms  of  an  infant's  wail — 
Madonna's  anguish  when  she  plucked  her  hair — 

Her  lids  all  tearless  and  her  lips  all  pale. 

The  low,  remote,  long,  monitory  moan. 
When  mother  earth  takes  on  her  monstrous  throes 

Ocean's  hoarse  hail  to  shore,  as  stone  to  stone 
Reports  the  8t9ry  of  wrecked  wretches  woes. 

A  host  distraught,  saluting  bloody  flags, 

Brewing  sedition  and  brute  riotry ; 
The  storm-wind  charging  from  beleagpered  crags, 

Pursuing  frantic  billows  out  to  sea, 
Amid  tempestuous  dmms  and  tmmpetry, 

And  in  mixed  terror  lost  eternally. 
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OUR  first  number*  contained  descrip- 
tions of  entirely  dissimilar  plants, 
thrown  together  without  any  classified 
arrangement.  The  object  of  this  lack 
of  order  was  simply  to  give  variety  to 
the  subject,  as  the  descriptions  were 
made  in  the  hope  of  interesting  those 
who  have  given  no  close  attention  to  it. 
The  floral  beauties  of  our  woods  and 
fields  are  too  much  neglected,  even  by 
those  who  enjoy  the  products  of  their 
gardens  and  greenhouses.  The  welcome 
spring  offers  many  a  modest  blossom  for 
our  admiration,  when  our  gardens  are 
yet  covered  with  their  winter  protection. 
How  much  more  can  we  enjoy  the  love- 
liness which  we  understand  as  well  as 
enjoy  I  The  commonest  of  our  shrubs 
and  trees  have  small  and  often  insignifi- 
cant flowers;  yet,  when  carefully  ob- 
served, they  are  found  to  be  as  interest- 
ing and  curious  as  those  of  more  showy, 
but  less  useful  plants%  In  the  hopes, 
therefore,  of  enticing  the  reader,  unin- 
structed  in  botanical  detail,  to  continue 
the  perusal  he  may  have  begun,  we  have 
continued  to  place,  side  by  side,  plants 
which  would  be  widely  separated  in  a 
scientific  arrangement.  This  will  break 
the  monotony  consequent  upon  a  long 
Bequence  of  similar  forms. 

We  will  commence  tliis  number  with 
one  of  the  most  charming  little  flowers 
of  this  or  any  other  season.  It  is  one 
of  those  whose  simplicitv  and  elegance 
are  universally  welcomed  and  admired. 
It  is  known  under  several  names  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  such  as  Dwabf  Pine, 
Blusts,  Innooenoe,  Fairy  Flax,  Qua- 
ker's Maid,  Venus's  Pride,  Houstonia 
(ffedyotis  coBmUa^  Hook).  It  grows  in 
thiek,  turfy  clusters  when  undisturbed, 
spreading  quite  extensively  over  old 
grass  lands  and  by  the  roadsides.  Some- 
times it  consists  of  a  single  stem  and 
flower ;  but  it  generally  branches  at  the 
base,  and  forks  once  or  twice  above. 
The  lower  leaves  are  clustered  near  the 
ground.  They  are  of  an  oval,  spatnlate 
form,  tapering  into  a  petiole ;  the  whole 
being  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length. 
The  upper  leaves  which  are  narrower, 
with  shorter  petioles,  are  given  forth  in 
pairs  where  the  stem  forks.  The  ulti- 
mate ones  are  reduced  to  a  single,  nar- 
row bract.  The  flowers  appear  in  May, 
upon  the  ends  of  the  bran(fhes.    The 


calyx  is  four  lobed,  not  half  as  long  as 
the  tubular  corolla,  which  suddenly  ex- 
pands  at  the  top,  and  divides  into  four 
ovate  lobes  which  terminate  in  a  minute^ 
sharp  point.  The  lobes  diverge  in  a 
cruciform  manner,  measuring  half  an 
inch  across.  The  tube  conceals  four 
stamens  and  one  style  with  a  bi-lobed 
stigma.  The  fruiting  pod  is  divided  at 
the  summit,  many  seeded,  and  surroand- 
ed  by  the  perastent  calyx  lobes.    The 

Slant  bears,  at  the  same  time,  both  buda» 
owers,  and  fruit,  attaining  a  height  of 
from  three  to  five  inches. 

There  is  a  singular  variation  in  this 
and  other  species,  which  is  opposed  to 
the  generally  constant  proportion  of  the 
organs  of  fructification.  In  some  indi* 
viduals  the  style  is  longer  than  the  sta- 
mens, and  in  others  the  contrary  takes 
place.  It  frequently  grows  so  thickly 
as  to  make  the  ground  white  with  its 
little  blossoms.  The  specific  name  would 
imply  that  its  color  was  blue ;  bat  such 
is  not  generally  the  pervading  hoe  in 
this  region.  The  bud,  at  first  drooping, 
becomes  graduarlly  erect,  unfolding  its 
lobes  of  a  delieate,  bluish  tint,  particu- 
larly at  the  points.  These  rapidly  fade, 
to  a  clear  white,  which  contrasts  beau- 
tifully with  the  yellow  spots  at  their 
base.  Its  beauty  is  by  no  means  eva- 
nescent, for  a  little  sod,  placed  in  a  shal- 
lop cup  ^nd  fed  with  water,  will  conti- 
nue to  blossom,  and  even  form  its  fruit, 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  parlor. 

This  little  plant  is  our  only  early  re- 
presentative of  the  order  Rubiaobj^ 
which  furnishes  man  with  some  of  the 
most  useful  of  all  vegetable  productions. 
Madder  is  the  ligneous  fibre  of  the  roots 
of  Rubia  tinetoria,  Ooffee  is  the  dried 
seeds  of  the  Goffea  Arabieay  which  is  a 
slirub  with  long,  narrow  leaves,  and  ax- 
illary, white  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  red 
berry  containing  two  seeds  which  are 
convex  on  the  Guter  surface  and  flat 
where  they  are  applied  to  each  other. 
These  are  the  coffee  kernels  of  com- 
merce. We  hav^  one  other  species  of 
Hedyotis  in  the  State,  flowering  later  in 
theyeai*  (A  longifolia  IIook)y  which  has 
clustered  flowers  with  a  tubular  corolla. 

Among  the  May  flowers  there  is  no 
one  more  pure  and  delicate  than  the 
Ohiokwbbd  Wintergrbbn,  Stab  Flower 
or  Trisntalis  {IVientalU  Afnericania^ 
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Purah).  It  grows  in  open,  low  and  ra- 
I  ther  damp  woods,  spangling  the  ground 
with  its  starry  blossoms.  The  Latin 
name  of  LinnsBos,  according  to  Dr.  Gray, 
refers  to  the  height  of  the  plant,  mean- 
ing "  the  third  part  of  a  foot;"  but  this 
is  inappropriate  as  a  generic  name  in- 
tendins  to  describe  it,  for  it  frequently 
^ows  half  as  large  again.  From  a  pe- 
rennial, stoloniferous  root,  ascends  a 
itraight,  simple  stem,  bearing  three  or 
bur  small,  acute,  scale-like  bracts  en^ 
arging  upwards.  From  the  apex  pro- 
ceeds a  cluster  of  ovate,  lanceolate  leaves, 
papering  to  a  sharp  point  above,  and  to 
a  short  petiole  below.  They  are  of  nn- 
dqual  size,  varying  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  length,  smooth,  with  the  veins 
apparent.  From  the  midst  of  these 
leaves  spring  the  flowers,  from  one  to 
five  in  number,  on  very  slender  stalks 
more  than  an  inch  long.  The  calyx  is 
cut  into  about  seven  sharp,  lanceolate 
segments.  The  snow-white  corolla  is 
sometimes  more  than  half  an  inch  wide, 
ilivided  into  from  five  to  eight  segments, 
which  are  triangular  and  acute.  The 
stamens,  which  vary  in  number  like  the 
*>art8  of  the  corolla,  have  long,  slender 
ilaments,  with  anthers  which  are  revo- 
^ute  after  shedding  their  pollen.  The 
ftyle  is  long  and  slender,  crowning  a 
single-celled  pod. 

This  plant  is  an  instance  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  an  artificial  system,  founded  on 
the  number  of  the  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion. It  is  our  ouly  representative  of  the 
seventh  class,  Heptandrio,  which  would 
imply  that  it  had  seven  stamens;  but 
the  student  is  liable  to  be  confused  in  the 
first  step  he  takes  to  define  its  position, 
for  it  is  frequently  found  with  six  ana 
eight  stamens,  and  is  equally  liable  to 
variation  in  the  divisions  of  the  peri- 
anth. Barton,  in  his  "  Flora  of  North 
America,^"  gives  a  tolerably  correct  fig- 
ure of  the  plant,  and  says  in  his  generic 
character,  "Corolla  7-parted."  In  his 
description,  he  says,  "  supporting  each  a 
rotate,  white  flower,  of  Jive  acute,  flat 
petals."  His  figure  has  two  flowers, 
both  of  which  have  eight  petals.  This 
Tariation  or  duplication  of  parts,  so  con- 
stant in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  mav  lead 
astray  the  follower  of  an  artificial  sys- 
tem fouided  on  the  number  of  stamens 
or  pistils.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  Or- 
^er  PRiMrLAOjs.  Our  Trientalis  has  a 
prototype  in  Europe — the  T,  Burapea — 
'which  it  so  much  resembles,  that  Mi- 
ch aux  considered  them  identical ;  but  it 
differs  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  which, 


in  the  foreign  plant  are  rounded  at  the 
end,  while,  in  ours,  they  are  acuminate. 
The  petals  of  ours  are  also  more  acute. 

This  great  similarity  between  the  pro- 
ductions of  both  continents  is  certainly 
remarkable.  The  differences  are  often 
so  slight  as  to  incline  us  to  believe  that 
the  plants  must  be  identical;  yet,  tri- 
fling though  they  be,  these  differences 
are  so  constant  as  to  warrant  a  separa- 
tion of  species.  The  transformation  of 
these  species,  both  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  is  now  believed  to 
have  no  foundation  in  reality.  Man 
never  was  made  from  a  monkey,  as  the 
"  Vestiges  of  Creation  "  seeks  to  prove ; 
and  the  Trientalis  Americana  was  never 
the  Trientalis  Europea.  In  some  cases, 
where  no  difference  can  be  perceived, 
the  same  name  is  applied  as  Linncsa  ho- 
reali$y  which  is  common  to  the  whole 
northern  temperate  and  Arctic  circle, 
yet  some  doubt  may  arise  whether  even 
these  species  may  not  spring  from  the 
same  parent  or  group  of  parents.  Seeds 
are  transmitted  through  different  agen- 
cies to  an  immense  distance ;  and  it  may 
be  that  in  these  cases  there  was  a  com- 
mon origin;  so  that  plants,  considered 
indigenous,  may  have  been,  at  some  re- 
mote period,  introduced  into  countries 
not  in  reality  their  true  homes.  A  vast 
number  of  household  and  agricultural 
weeds,  brought  to  this  country  with 
grain  and  in  rubbish,  have  spread  broad- 
cast over  the  land,  and  seem  to  find  a 
genial  soil  and  climate,  from  the  extent 
to  which  they  multiply.  8till  there  is  a 
great  resemblance  between  forms  un- 
doubtedly distinct ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
to  find  this  apparent  identity  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  distinct  circles  of  creation. 
(In  the  March  number  of  The  Ainerican 
Journal  of  Seienee  and  Arte,  1854,  Art. 
XX vi.,  is  an  excellent  paper  on  the  intro- 
ductory essay  in  Dr.  Hooker's  Flora  of 
New  Zealand,  treating  of  the  origin  and 
dissemination  of  species.  It  is  by  Dr. 
Gray,  and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
botanical  students.) 

Among  the  earliest  of  our  forest  trees 
to  show  signs  of  life,  is  the  Euc  {Ulmue 
Americana  L.)  which  sends  out  its  small 
blossoms  in  April ;  or,  if  the  season  is 
unusually  forward,  in  the  latter  part  of 
March.  Notnrithstanding  the  number 
of  trees  growing  wild  in  our  woods,  and 
oultivatsd  for  shade  in  our  parks,  we  pre- 
sume that  there  are  many  people  who 
never  saw  their  blossoms.  Those  who 
have  given  no  attention  to  botanical  de- 
tail, ^ave  a  vague  notion  that  certain 
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plants  never  have  any  lowers.  Their 
ideaa  of  flowers  are  associated  with 
somethiDg  beautiful,  like  a  lily  or  rose, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  small  and 
early  blossoms  of  the  £hn  should  be  nn^ 
noticed  by  thfese ;  or  that  the  noble  or- 
nament of  our  parka  should  be  deemed 
flowerless. 

A  description  of  the  mode  of  growth, 
or  a  portraiture  of  the  many  graceful 
forms  of  the  American  Elm,  would  be 
quite  superfluous  liere.  A  full  account 
of  its  characteristics,  written  by  one 
who  is  a  true  lover  of  trees,  and  who  is 
peculiarly  eloquent  in  describing  them, 
may  be  found  in  Mr.  Emerson's  reports 
The  measurements  of  the  largest  trees  in 
Massachusetts  are  there  given,  the  largest 
being  a  tree  in  Springfield,  which  atone 
foot  from  the  ground,  was  29  feet  4 
inches  in  girth.  We  will  simply  give  a 
description  of  the  flowers.  Tfte  buds, 
formed  during  the  previous  summer,  are 
distinctly  visible  all  winter  long,  in  a 
series  of  brown,  conical  points  on  the 
joung  branchlets,  which  abruptly  di- 
verge from  the  main  branch  at  a  right 
angle.  Some  weeks  before  the  leaves 
appear,  these  scales  are  forced  open  by 
the  expanding  flowers,  which  hang  in 
dusters  of  from  ten  to  twenty,  on  slen- 
der pedicels  about  half  an  inch  long. 
The  flower  consists  of  a  thin,  wrinkled, 
brownish  calyx,  somewhat  one-sided,  cut 
into  irregular  and  wavy  lobes.  The 
stamens  are  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  of 
a  brown  color;  they  are  about  eight  in 
number,  standing  in  front  of  the  calyx 
lobes,  and  giving  a  fringe-like  character 
to  the  cluster  of  flowers.  The  pistil  is  a 
flattened,  two-celled  ovary,  downy  on 
the  edges  and  tipped  with  two  diverging 
stigmas.  As  the  germ  grows  to  maturi- 
ty, one  of  the  ovules  increases  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other,  which  disappears, 
leaving  a  single  ovule  hanging  from  the 
top  of  a  single  cell.  The  margin,  at 
first  narrow,  expands  into  a  thin,  hairy, 
membranaceous  border,  notched  at  the 
apex.  Tliese  little,  thin,  light,  green 
nutlets,  called  samara^,  ripen  and  fall 
oflf  very  early  and  simultaneously,  cov- 
ering our  walks  with  a  vernal  decay. 

The  leaves  spring  from  separate  buds, 
which  produce  no  flowers.  The  inequal- 
ity of  their  lobes  at  the  base,  is  peculiar 
to  the  genus,  and  is  even  more  prominent 
in  other  species.  The  Elms  typify  the 
order  to  wiiieh  they  belong,  Ulmacea, 

The  Ekglibh  Elm  {U.  eampettri$  L.) 
is  quite  commonly  cultivated  in  and 
aroond  Boston.    There  are  several  fine 


specimens  in  the  walls,  easily  distaa* 
giiished  from  our  native  speciett  by  tha 
oak-like  strength  and  uprightness  of 
their  growth.  The  flowers  are  on  short- 
er  pedicels,  and  the  leaves  ap[)ear  earlier 
and  remain  longer.  The  sauiaras  are 
rounder  and  quite  smooth.  In  the  fid 
of  the  year,  the  foliage  of  tiie  American 
Elm  turns  to  a  rich  yellow,  and  falls  away 
early.  The  English  Elm  retains  its 
leaves  until  the  autumn  is  far  adr&Dced, 
and  is  sometimes  clothed  in  a  still  living; 
green,  when  the  frosts  have  stripped  all 
its  brethren  bare. 

We  have  one  other  native  species  of 
Elm,  not  so  common  in  the  east,  bat 
more  or  less  abundant  west  and  south— 
tlie  Slippkby  Elm  ( IT.  fuha  Mx.)  It  m- 
sembles  the  White  Elm,  though  it  is  a 
smaller  tree.  The  young  branchlets  are 
clothed  with  a  thick,  bristly  hair,  which 
extends  to  tiie  leaf  stalks  and  veins.  The 
scales  covering  the  flower  clusters  are 
edged  wiilia  dense,  rust-colored  down, 
distinguishing  it  at  once  from  the  other 
species.  The  flowers  are  nearly  sessile, 
and  the  fruit,  which  is  almost  round,  is 
downy  on  the  seedvessel  itsel£|  but 
smooth  on  the  membranaceous  border. 
The  leaves  are  larger,  thicker  and  mnch 
rouglier  than  those  of  the  White  Elm, 
with  larger  teeth  more  coarsely  serr«t«d. 
The  inequality  of  the  lobes  is  more 
strong]  V  marked,  and  they  vary  con- 
siderably in  outline,  being  soinetiines 
acuminate,  with  an  abrupt  toothed 
point,  and  sometimes  obovate  with 
scarcely  any  point  at  all. 

But  the  di:»tinguis}iing  characterisde 
of  this  species,  which  gives  its  commoa 
name,  is  tiie  aromatic  fn^ranee  and 
mucilaginous  properties  of  its  inner  bark, 
which  has  long  been  nsed  in  diseases.of 
the  throat  and  lungs.  The  fragrance  is 
very  agreeable,  remaining  sometimes  for 
years  in  dried  specimens.  Michaux  states 
that  the  wood  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
U.  Amerieana. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  d  all  the 
spring  flowers,  is  one  which,  frona  time 
immemorial,  has  won  the  achniraUon  of 
the  whole  world.  Its  simplicity,  beauty, 
modesty  and  sweetness  have  formed  the 
theme  of  many  a  poet^s  song,  and  it9 
name  is  that  of  one  of  Shakespearei 
most  beautiful  creations — ^Violjl.  It  m 
a  household  plant;  a  familiar  form  of 
Nature's  loveliness  which  never  becom« 
so  common  as  to  lose  its  charm,  and  he 
neglected.  Florists  have  always  lored 
to  try  their  powers  of  increase  upon  ite 
many  varieties ;   and  how  willingly  it 
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leads  itself  to  their  efforts,  the  magnified 
And  many  colored  pansies  of  our  gpudeas 
can  testify.  These  large  and  richly 
ook>red  forms  spring  from  an  Enropean 
species,  F.  tricolor^  L,  which  is  more  ex* 
tennvely  onltivated  than  any  other.  In 
this  country,  the  species  are  all  known 
under  the  name  of  Violet  ;  bnt  in  £ng- 
lanH,  this  one  has  been  called  in  yarions 
places  Heart's  Ease,  Wild  Pansy,  Herb 
Trinity,  Three  faces  nnder  a  hood,  Call 
me  to  yon,  and  Loye-in-Idleness.  This 
last  one  is  the  name  given  to  it  br 
Shakespeare  in  the  Midsnmmer  Kight's 
Dream,  where  Oberon  wishes  it  to  put 
upon  Titania*s  eyes. 

•  T«t  oMi^M  I  utere  th«  bolt  of  ObpU  Ml: 
Ik  feU  iqrao  «  Httle  w»tem  floirer,— 
Before^  milk-white ;  now,  purple  with  lorel  wooad, 
Aod  outidens  call  It  Lore-iO'tdleQeM. 
Vetch  me  that  flower;  the  herb  I  ahowed  thee 

oDoe; 
¥be  jnloe  of  It  on  ileeplnf  eye-Udi  Intd, 
WUl  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
VpoD  llw  next  live  onatwre  that  it  leee." 

AOlIL,0GBDiS. 

The  name  of  Pansy  is  a  oorraption  of 
the  French  word  pentU^  which  is  given 
to  it  in  France.  It  also  means  a  thought, 
and  it  is  a  very  pretty  conceit  to  con- 
sider so  charming  a  flower  as  one  of 
Dame  Natore^s  brightest  thoughts.  The 
most  fragrant  of  all,  and  the  one  most 
cultivated  for  this  qnality,  is  another 
European  species,  F.  odorata  X.,  which 
tar  exceeds  all  others  in  sweetness.  It  is 
to  this  that  Shakespeare  refers  in  the 
often  quoted  lines  from  Twelfth  Wight^ 
spoken  by  the  Duke: 

•«  That  ftraln  affain;-^t  had  a  dying  <U1: 
O !  it  came  o*er  my  ear  like  the  iweet  Boolh, 
That  breathei  opon  a  bank  of  vloleli, 
eieallng,  and  glrlng  odor.** 


It  is  rather  singular  that  the  violtts 
of  Europe,  particularly  those  eultivatod 
so  extensively  here,  should  not  have 
become  naturalised  in  this  country.  The 
trieolar  has  indeed  spread  to  a  certain 
extent;  but  it  has  depauperated  herai 
and  has,  in  some  localities,  so  far  departed 
from  the  normal  type,  as  to  have  been 
eonsidered  distinct  and  indigenous.  It 
ms  called  F.  bicolor  by  Pnrsh,  F.orMJWW 
by  Elliott,  aod  F.  UneUa  by  Muhlen* 
berg.  The  other  £ur9pean  species  have 
nevar  found  a  home  here;  although 
plants  growing  in  the  same  situations 
have  been  introdoced  in  many  ways. 

We  have  fifteen  q>eoies  of  vioiets  in 
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ITew  England.  They  all  blossom  early 
in  the  year,  though  some  of  them  cannot 
properly  be  termed  $pr%nff  flowers,  as 
they  attain  their  prime  in  June.  The 
earliest  of  all  is  the  Tsllow  or  Roukd 
Lbavbd  Yiolbt  (F.  rotundi/olia,  Mx,) 
which  is  found  in  cold  woods  throughout 
the  Northern  States.  It  is  our  only  yel- 
low one  without  a  proper  stem.  Before 
the  woods  put  on  their  summer  dress, 
and  even  before  the  snow  of  winter  has 
quite  departed,  it  sends  up  its  delicate 
blossoms  under  the  lei^ess  trees.  The 
leaves  are  neaiiy  round  and  crenate 
toothed,  with  a  heart-shaped  base,  whose 
lobes  are  approximate.  They  are  closely 
appreesed  to  the  ground,  and  chanas 
oonMerably  in  texture  and  sixe  as  the 
season  advances.  In  early  spriuff,  they 
are  upon  short  petioles,  not  an  inch  wide 
nor  unusually  thick ;  but  by  the  end  «f 
summer,  they  become  somewhat  cori- 
aceous, two  or  three  inches  in  diameter, 
upon  petioles  three  or  four  inches  long. 
The  flowers  are  small,  upon  slender, 
leafless  scapes,  an  inch  or  two  hi^.  The 
sepals  are  lanceolate  and  obtuse.  ^Tfae 
petals  are  ovate,  of  a  light  straw  color, 
aod  almost  destitute  of  the  spurred 
appendage  peculiar  to  the  genus. 

It  is  to  this  species  that  Bryant,  who, 
of  all  our  poets,  expresses  the  most  ge- 
nial love  of  nature,  has  addressed  the 
beautiild  lines  beginning : 

•«  When  bMohen  bode  begin  ta  twiB, 

And  woods  the  bloe-bhrd'e  warMe  koofir, 
Hie  yellow  rlolet*!  modest  bell, 
Peeps  from  the  lastyear*s  leaves  betdw." 

One  of  the  most  common  spedse  is 
the  little  blue  one  which  appears  upon 
dry  hills  eariy  in  Ma^— -the  Abrow 
Imaymd  Yiolbt  (F.  MigiUata  Ait,)  It 
varies  much  in  siae  according  to  the  soil 
and  season.  At  first  it  is  not  much 
over  an  inch  in  height  and  quite  covered 
with  down ;  but  it  continnes  to  increase 
until  it  sometimes  reaches  five  or  six 
inches.  The  stem  is  thickened- below 
the  ground  and  ends  abrubtly,  giving 
forth  mumerous  long,  fibrous  roots. 
The  leaves  vary  mudi  in  shape  acocfd« 
ing  to  the  sttuatien.  In  dry  spots  they 
are  simply  ovate,  crenate  toothed,  heart- 
shaped  at  base,  and  covered  with  down 
more  or  less  dense.  Their  stipules  aie 
long  and  lanceolate.  In  richer  or  damp- 
er soil,  the  petioles  elongate,  and  the 
leaves  become  narnywer  or  more  pointed, 
with  theur  lobes  cut  into  more  er  le« 
prominent  teeth  at  the  bnsa  The  whole 
pknt  is  then  genially  smoother.  Thepe^- 
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dnnoles  about  eqoal  tiie  leaves  in  length, 
bearing  a  medium-sized,  deep  blae  flow- 
er, whose  five  ovate  petals  are  paler  near 
^eir  iosertion  with  the  lateral  ones 
bearded.  The  spur  is  short  and  blont 
This  appendage,  wliich  constitutes  one 
of  the  prominent  characteristios  of  the 
genus,  is  formed  by  the  prolongation  of 
the  lower  petal  into  a  hollow  tube,  into 
which  corresponding  projections  on  two 
of  the  anthers  extend.  The  oalyz  is  di- 
Tided  into  five  narrow,  lanceolate  sepals.^ 
The  stamens  have  also  a  generic  peoa- 
barity,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  fila- 
ments beyond  the  anthers,  of  a  triangnlar 
form.  The  ovary  is  surmounted  by  a 
dub-shaped  style,  which  turns  to  one 
side  at  the  apex,  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  a  1^  and  foot.  The  fruit  is  a 
dry,  three-celled  pod  which  opens  to  the 
base,  exposing  numerous  yellow  seeds. 

This  species  is  so  liable  to  change  by 
situation  and  circamstance,  that  its  va- 
^eties  have  been  raised  into  species  by  dif- 
ferent botanists.  According  to  Torrey 
and  Gray^s  Mora  of  North  America,  the 
species  sagittata  now  includes  V,  ov<Ua 
of  Nnttal,  F.  primuUfolia  of  Pursh,  and 
F.  aUeghaniermB  of  Ka»m.  and  Schult., 
all  given  to  the  villous  forms ;  and  F. 
0maTginata  of  Nnttal  and  F.  dentata  of 
Fursh,  applied  to  a  smoother  variety 
with  emarginate  petals.  It  grows  broad- 
cast over  all  the  United  States. 

Another  equally  common  and  variable 
species  is  the  Hood  Leavrd  Violet  (  F. 
eueullata  Ait.)  which  is  one  of  the  first 
flowers  to  appear  in  moist  places.  The 
leaves  are  on  long  petioles  rising  from  a 
thickened  rootstock.  They  are  broadly 
ovate,  heart-shaped  at  base,  with  a  deep 
sinus,  and  serrate  with  rounded  teeth. 
The  lobes  are  gen^tilly  rolled  loosely  in- 
wards at  the  base,  dosing  the  sinus  and 
forming  a  sort  of  cup.  They  vary  ex- 
tremely in  outline,  and  have  thus  given 
rise,  like  the  preoeding  one,  to  several 
nominal  species.  F.  papilUmaeea  of 
Pursh  F.  obliqua  of  Ait..  F.  affinis  wd 
convener  of  Leoonte,  ana  F.  wraria  of 
Willd.  are  now  considered  identical  with 
the  eueullata  of  Ait.  It  is  sometimes 
very  villous,  but  generally  quite  smooth. 
The  leaves  vary  from  an  acute  ovate  to 
a  broad  reniform  shape,  with  lobes  some- 
times meeting  and  at  others  widely  di- 
verging. The  flower  stems  are  from 
two  inches  to  eight  inches  high,  and 
generally  longer  than  the  leaves.  The 
lowers  vary  from  light  to  deep  blue, 
and  are  occasionally  whiter  The  sepals 
-»»  broadly  lanceolate;  the  petals  are 


obovate  and  large,  wiUi  a  beard  upon 
the  lateral  ones.  The  spur  is  short  and 
blunt. 

It  is  oftenest  found  in  moist  sitoadons, 
where  it  attains  its  greatest  height,  and 
is  then  smooth.  The  hairy  forms  appear 
in  drier  soils. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  last,  and  appear- 
ing somewhat  later  in  the  year,  is  the 
Palmatb  Violet  (  F.  ptUmata  L.)  The 
whole  plant  is  somewhat  pubescent, 
though,  in  moist  situatiuns,  it  becomes 
smooth,  in  accordance  with  a  very 
general  law  throngliout  the  vegetable 
world.  The  young  leaves,  and  even  all  oi 
those  which  grow  in  dry  soils,  are  nearly 
entire ;  but  when  fully  developed  they 
have  long  petioles,  and  are  cat  at  the 
base  into  large,  and  diverging  variously 
toothed  lobes.  The  flowers  resembfe 
those  of  the  eueullata, 

A  small  and  distinct  spedea  belong- 
ing to  this  group,  caUed  the  Gbkmj 
Spubbbd  Violet  (F.  Selkirkii^  Goldie) 
is  found  sparingly  along  oar  western 
border,  and  al»o  in  New  York,  The 
leaves  are  round,  with  a  heart-shaped 
base  and  deep  sinus.  They  are  serrate 
with  rounded  teeth,  on  petioles  an  inch 
or  two  long,  growing  in  little  tnfta. 
The  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  eueullata^  but  large  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  plant.  They  are  of  a 
pale  blue  color,  on  peduncles  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  The  spur  is  quite 
prominent,  equalling  the  petals  in  length, 
with  a  somewhat  swollen  apex.  The 
antler  spurs  are  also  large  in  proportion. 

The  spedes  is  not  sufficiendy  commtm 
to  be  familarly  known. 

But  rarer  still  is  the  Mabsh  Violet 
(F.  palustris  L.)  which  is  found  only  on 
the  alpine  regions  of  tlie  White  Moun- 
tains. Its  slender  and  creeping  root- 
stock  is  jointed,  with  a  scaly  border  at 
each  articulation.  The  leaves  are  reni- 
form or  heart-shaped,  remotely  and  ob- 
tusely serrate,  thin,  and  smooth.  The 
flowers  resemble  those  of  the  eueullata^ 
except  that  they  are  smaller  and  of  a 
pale  lilac  hue.  The  spur  is  short  and 
blunt  This  slender  and  delicate  spedes 
is  found  on  the  mountains  of  oat  Pacific 
shore,  and  also  in  Great  Britain  and 
Europe. 

Of  all  the  different  violets,  perhaps  no 
one  is  better  known  or  more  aniversally 
admired  than  the  Psdatb  or  Bnu> Vfoot 
VioLXT  {V,pedata  L.)  It  springs  ap  in 
great  abundance  in  the  month  of  May, 
tinging  our  Adds  and  open  woods  witii 
a  brilliant  blue.    It  ia  tSe  laciest  ani 
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noet  showy  of  all,  sometimea  coveriiig 
the  ground  so  thioklj  as  to  make  it  ap* 
pear  one  vast  bed  of  its  bright  flowers. 
The  large  rhizoroa  is  abruptly  trnnoated 
at  the  base,  giving  forth  stoat  roots  aU 
around.  The  leaf-stalks  have  two  long, 
linear,  hairy  stipules;  the  leaves  are  cut 
into  fh>m  five  to  seven  lanceolate  seg* 
ments,  that  are  regularly  divided  into 
three  main  divisions,  which  are  them- 
selves deeply  cut,  except  the  central 
one,  which  is  generally  entire.  The  di- 
visions are  sometimes  entire,  and  some- 
times out  into  hwiniate  teeth.  The  flow- 
ers rise  above  the  leaves  on  peduncles 
from  four  to  six  inches  long.  The  calyx 
lobes  are  long  and  acute.  The  petals 
are  obovate,  perfectly  smooth,  of  a  pecu- 
liarly bright  metallic  blue,  and  abruptly 
spreading  within  the  calvx  lobes,  pre- 
senting a  flatter  surface  than  any  other 
spedes.  The  spur  is  remarkably  short 
The  points  of  the  filaments  which  pro- 
ject beyond  the  anthers  are  of  a  rounded 
form  and  reddish  brown  color.  They 
are  prominent  in  the  throat  of  the  ap- 
proximate petals,  giving  a  dark  eye  to 
the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  large 
stigma  is  viBible  in  the  middle  of  these 
points. 

The  whole  plant  is  quite  smooth,  ex- 
cept the  stipules,  the  petals  exhibiting 
none  of  the  beard  which  most  other 
species  possess.  It  grows  in  abundance 
over  the  whole  country,  and  is  every- 
where distinct.  The  color  freauently 
Taries  from  dark  to  light;  bunches  of 
almost  white  flowers  being  often  seen 
amid  the  general  blue.  In  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  a  kindred  form 
(Fl  del^hinifoUa^  JNutt)  seems  to  take 
its  place.  It  has  the  same  biiUianoy  of 
color,  with  leaves  much  more  divided. 

The  species  hitherto  described  are  all 
stemless.  The  flrst  was  yellow,  the  rest 
blue  and  three  more  remain  which  are  all 
white. 

The  commonest  of  these  is  the  Bpsab 
Leaved  or  Lanob  Leaved  Violet  (F. 
lanceolata  X.),  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance quite  early  in  the  soaking  meadows 
and  swampy  places.  The  leaves  are  of 
an  oval-lanceolate  form,  tapering  into 
long  petioles,  with  obscure,  rounded 
teeSi.  The  flowers  are  snudler  than 
any  of  the  preceding  species,  of  a  pure 
white  'color,  except  on  the  lower  petal 
and  sometimes  the  lateral  ones,  which 
are  marked  with  dark  lines.  Tlie  spur 
is  quite  short  and  obtuse.  The  height  is 
generally  from  two  to  four  inches,  and 
although  it  grows  plentifully  all  over  the 


country,  it  Is  subject  to  less  variety  than 
any  other  species. 

The  FmicBoaB  Lbatxd  Yiolr  (F. 
primulerfolia^  X.)  is  not  so  common  as 
the  preceding,  but  it  grows  in  similar 
situations.  The  leaves  are  more  ovate 
and  pointed,  and  the  base  is  not  so  gra- 
dually attenuated  towards  the  petiole. 
The  flower  stalks  are  somewhat  longer 
than  the  leaves,  bearing  longer  bracts 
than  any  other  species.  The  petals  are 
more  acute  than  any  others,  and  the 
lateral  ones  are  smooth.  The  northern 
form  is  minutely  described  by  Bigelow 
under  the  name  of  V,  aeuta.  The  spe- 
cies extends  over  the  whole  country,  md 
in  the  South,  where  it  attains  its  greatest 
size,  it  is  remarkedly  distinct  from  tlie 
lane&olata.  The  leaves  there  are  decid- 
edly cordate  and  two  or  three  inches 
long.  Bigelow  called  the  northern  form 
our  smallest  native  violet;  but  in  the 
South  it  reaches  nearly  a  foot  in  height. 
As  the  leaves  increase  in  length,  the  cor- 
date lobes  grow  to  the  petio^  in  such  a 
way  as  to  ^rm  a  winged  margin,  while 
the  base  of  the  leaves  becomes  truncate 
and  almosc  wedge-shaped. 

The  third  white  violet  is  a  small  and 
delicate  species,  which  is  called,  fh>m  its 
fragrance,  the  SwEm  Sobnted  Whitb 
Violet  ( F.  hlanda  Willd),  It  grows  in 
damp  soils  everywhere,  resembling  the 
laneeolata  in  its  flowers,  though  not  in 
its  leaves.  These  are  round,  heart- 
shi4>ed,  thin  and  of  a  delicate  texture. 
The  sinus  is  short  and  rounded,  and  fihe 
margins  have  obscurely  serrate  appressed 
teeth.  The  flowers,  like  those  of  all  our 
white  violets,  are  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  plant,  whieh  ranges  from 
two  to  six  inches  high.  The  lower  and 
lateral  petals  are  strongly  nuu*ked  with 
violet  lines  and  entirely  smooth.  Porsh 
made  a  new  species,  F.  olande$Una^  ci 
one  of  its  forms  which  exhibits  a  peoa- 
liarity  of  all  the  acaulescent  species. 
From  the  crown  of  the  subterranean 
stem,  little  shoots  spring  forth  late  in  the 
season,  bearing  flowers  without  petals, 
but  otherwise  perfect  and  fertile. 

The  other  species  have  leafy  and 
branching  stems.  Thev  appear  later  in 
the  year,  but  to  complete  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  genus  we  will  detail  their 
distinctive  particularities. 

The  Canada  Violet  (  F.  Oanadeniii  Z.) 
grows  in  shady  woods,  but  is  not  com- 
mon. The  radical  leaves  are  on  petioles 
sometimes  six  inches  long.  The  stems 
are  either  single  or  two  to  tliree  together 
from  the  same  root,  bearing  large^  ovatSi 
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ftenminate,  alternate  leavee  on  lon|^  pe- 
tioles. Thej  are  serrate  with  rounaed 
teeth,  larger  than  in  any  other  species. 
The  stipnies  vary  from  broad  to  narrow 
lanceolate.  The  flowers  spring  from  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves  on  slender  pe* 
dundes  from  one  to  three  inches  long. 
The  petals  are  rounded,  of  a  pale  tint 
above,  and  violet  beneath.  The  lateral 
ones  are  bearded  and  the  spor  is  short. 
This  is  our  largest  species  reaching  some- 
times the  height  of  nearly  two  feet. 

Oqc  of  the  most  distinct  species  is  the 
Long  Spubrbd  or  Bsaicid  Violbi;'  ( F, 
roitrata  Pursh),  It  is  distinguished  at 
once  by  its  remarkably  long  spur,  which 
is  sometimes  twice  the  length  of  the 
petals.  The  general  aspect  is  that  of 
a  small  Cana&tuis^  from  which  it  differs 
in  the  spur  and  the  fringed  stipules,  cut 
into  slender,  very  narrow  teeth  at  the 
base.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  cordate, 
sometimes  acuminate  and  bluntly  tooth- 
ed, on  long  petioles.  The  flowers  are 
rather  large,  pale,  and  veined,  with 
blnntly  pointed  petals  without  a  beard. 
The  spur  is  more  than  half  an  inch  long, 
including  the  anther  spurs,  which  are 
proportionately  increased.  The  species 
is  nowhere  common,  but  it  is  found  from 
Canada  to  Virginia,  and  westward  to 
Ohio.  It  grows  on  moist,  shady,  rooky 
hillsides. 

The  most  abundant  of  the  caulescent 
forms  is  the  SpBEADnra  Yiourr  (Fl 
MuhUnberffiiy  TorrX  which  grows  in 
moist,  low  woods,  it  sends  ont  nume- 
rous stems  from  four  to  six  inches  long, 
which  spread  in  every  direction  over 
the  ground,  sometimes  resting  on  it  and 
becoming  geniculated.  The  leaves  are 
small,  round  and  heart-shaped;  tiie 
lower  ones  have  long  petioles  with  their 
lobes  curling  inwards  in  the  manner  of 
the  eueuUata,  The  stipules  are  large 
and,  like  the  last,  cut  into  laciniate 
teeth.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size, 
light  blue,  and  marked  with  pale  lines, 


with  a  spur  about  half  as  long  as  Die 
petals.  According  to  Torrey  and  Gray, 
this  is  the  F.  dsbuuof  Pnrah  and  Bige- 
low,  but  not  of  MichauX. 

lliere  is  another  species,  neariy  re- 
lated to  this,  which  grows  westward  and 
southward,  and  has  been  in  a  few  in- 
stances found  in  our  borders,  but  it  n 
not  so  common  as  to  be  familiar  even  to 
those  who  seek  for  our  floral  varieties. 
It  is  the  Palb  Yiouet  (  F.  ttriata  Aify. 
It  is  erect,  with  leaves  pointed  and  veiy 
regularly  serrate,  with  rounded  teetli  and 
la^  stipules,  cut-toothed  Mke  the  gar- 
den species.  The  flowers  are  on  long 
pedundes,  of  a  very  light  yellow  color 
with  prominent  veins.  Some  forms  or 
it  approach  the  OanadmisU  in  habit. 

The  last  species  for  us  to  desoribe  is 
the  Tbzxow  Yiolbt  (F.  puheaetnt  AU^ 
The  stem  is  from  six  to  twelve  inehss 
high,  leafless  below,  giving  out  three  or 
four  broad,  heart-shaped,  acmninate^ 
Serrate  leaves  at  the  summit.  A  sin^, 
ovate,  obtuse  braot  springs  from  the 
naked  portion  of  the  stem  and,  ami- 
lar  ones  accompany  each  leaf.  The 
lobes  are  sometimes  cueollate.  The 
flowers  appear  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves  on  long  peduncles  vnth  two  smaU, 
subulate  bracU  in  the  middle.  They  are 
of  medium  size,  yellow  and  elegan% 
striated,  with  a  very  short  and  subtly 
swollen  spur.  The  whole  plant  is  gene- 
rally clothed  with  a  soft  pobesoenoe,  ex- 
tending to  the  seed-vessel,  whit^  is 
covered  with  a  woolly  down.  This  Is 
one  of  the  handsomest  speoies,  fi^ 
qnenting  the  woodlands  and  extending 
over  the  whole  country.  There  is  a 
smoother  and  greener  variety  to  which 
Schweinitz  gave  the  name  of  moMw- 
eula. 

The  Yiolets  are  the  type  of  the  order 
to  which  they  belong,  Yiolacem.  There 
are  but  two  other  genera  in  North  Ame- 
rica; Bolea  and  lonidium. 


THE  POETS. 

rlB,  ttiein  b6  **  bfonhin  and  «lern»l  prate,** 
Tbe  poeta  of  aU  Umel    Yet  sot  a]<»De 
For  the  high  song  of  old  reaoondiDf  tone. 
The  solemn  rhant  of  earth's  heroic  dajt, 
Or  paarion*a  pleadtog  Tolce— the  flerr  1*7** 
Whicti  make  the  world's  heart  one ;  glorioiis  are  thesoi 
Yet  are  there  sweeter,  dearer  melodies^ 
Old  homelike  songs  around  the  areslde  blaia. 
With  a  known  moslc  to  the  kindred  soal 
Tuned,  and  familiar  ntteranoe ;  doads,  that  roll 
Through  the  dark  hoar  they  pierce ;  the  mood,  that  weighs 
On  the  wrong  heart,  they  lift,  with  sweet  control, 
And,  deep  beneath  the  burdened  waste  of  years. 
Unseal  anew  tbe  foont  of  childhood's  firMhenlng  taart. 
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7  dear  sir,**  said  a  pale  gentleman 

•OX.  in  a  well-fitting  black  suit,  tonoh- 
ing  m J  elbow  and  addressing  nie  abruptly, 
as  I  stood  looking  over  the  taffrail  of  the 
Stonington  steamer — **  My  dear  sir, 
neoer^  on  any  account,  buy  food  of  old 
people,  nor  practice  impositions  on 
oats." 

"Why,"  I  answered,  laughing,  *'I 
don't  intend  to  practice  impositions 
either  on  cats  or  men;  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  edibles  vended  by  an  old 
person,  should  not  be  as  savory  and  as 
properly  salable  as  others." 

"Especially  if  you  are  peddling,"  con- 
tinued my  new  friend,  with  a  smile — 
^e$pecicUTy  if  you  are  peddlins.  I'll  tell 
you  the  reason,  if  you  like,  and  I  think  it 
will  please  you;  for  there  is  really  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  this  advice  of 
mine." 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  tolerate  all  manner 
of  queer  self-introductions.  I  have 
gathered  many  singular  stories,  and 
much  useful  information  and  new  truth, 
from  fellow-travellers  of  easy  manners 
and  a  eacoithes  loquendi.  So  I  answered 
that  I  should  be  extremely  happy  to 
listen  to  the  account  which  my  friend 
seemed  prepared  to  furnish,  whereupon 
he  proceeded  to  narrate  the  ifollowing : 

**  While  I  was  engaged  in  the  peddling 
business,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  in  the 
rough  o<^>untry  including  Uiose  portions 
of  Virginia.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Korth  Carolina,  which  are  nearest  each 
other,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  up  at 
a  solitary  frame-house,  on  the  mountains 
in  East  Tennessee.  It  was  inhabited  by 
two  poor  creatures,  a  man  and  bis  wife ; 
old,  decrepit,  and  scarcely  able  to  crawl. 
They  had  a  small  garden,  and  an  enor- 
mous tom-cat;  in  both  of  which  they 
took  very  great  pride.  They  raised  a 
little  corn,  and  a  few  vegetables;  but 
for  other  housekeeping  comforts  and 
necessaries,  they  depended  upon  chance 
passengers;  peddlers,  emigrants,  hunters, 
&c.  'uie  house  was  fuu  twenty  miles 
from  any  other  on  the  road,  either  wav, 
and  the  route  was  extremely  rougn. 
How  these  two  feeble  old  mortals  should 
ever  have  settled  there,  or  how  they 
should  dare  to  stay  so  long,  I'm  sure  I 
can't  imagine.  Their  nearest  neighbors 
used  to  tell  queer  stories  about  die  old 
place,  as  if  it  had  formerly  been  the 
haunt  of  horse- thieves,  negro-stealers, 
oonnterfeiters,  and  that  nff-nSf  of  miscel- 


laneous miscreants  that  gathers  now  and 
then  in  the  West  and  South ;  and  as  if 
the  old  man  and  his  old  wife  had  been 
implicated  in  many  dark  deeds,  and  lived 
there,  by  a  retributive  imprisonment,  in 
the  place  of  their  ancient  crimes.  But 
of  aU  this,  I  never  saw  any  indications. 
I  repeatedly  passed  the  night  there  in 
safety,  even  when  having  property  and 
money  to  a  considerable  amount  with 
me.  The  old  folks,  to  be  sure,  were  *  as 
cross  as  two  slicks ;'  but  they  served  me 
as  well  as  they  could.  Besides,  I  was 
pretty  well  used  to  serve  myself;  and  it 
was  one  good  sign,  that  they  evidently 
loved  their  enormous  old  tom-cat  as  if  it 
had  been  an  only  child.  Tliere  was  only 
one  thing  about  them  which  positively 
displeased  me,  and  that  was  their  terrible 
avarice.  I  always  paid  them  well,  for 
they  were  poor,  and  needed  the  money. 
And  the  grin  and  clatch  with  which 
they  seized  the  cash,  and  the  gloating 
delight  which  they  felt,  seemingly,  even 
in  handling  the  coins,  were  ugly  and 
hateful  to  see. 

"  Well,  I  always  used  to  put  up  there, 
because  it  was  almost  necessarily  my 
stopping-place,  in  getting  across  one  of 
the  twisted  combinations  of  mountain 
ranges  that  shut  ofif  the  western  part  of 
North  Oarolina  from  Tennessee.  These 
visits  occurred  at  irregular  intervals 
during  several  years,  while  I  was  on  my 
circuit  in  that  section  of  country.  I 
could  see  that  the  old  couple  grew 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  their  horrid 
avarioe  stronger  and  stronger.  They 
even  used  to  give  way,  latterly,  to 
unpleasant  demonstrations  of  maudlin 
affection  at  my  coming,  apparently  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  Uiey  expected 
handsome  payment  for  my  board  and 
lodgings.  And  the  great  old  oat,  though 
coy  at  first^  ultimately  took  up  a  cattish 
and  freaky  liking  to  me ;  rubbing  himself 
against  my  boot,  purring  and  looking  up 
and  winking  slowly  at  me  with  his  big, 
green  eyes,  and  even  scrambling  up  into 
my  lap  to  go  to  sleep,  and  lying  and 
kneading  and  digging  his  sharp  claws 
into  me,  as  a  token  Si  amity,  after  the 
ftishion  of  amicable  cats. 

"I  had  stopped  there  one  night, 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer;  and 
after  partaking  of  an  unusually  meagre 
supper  and  breakfast,  departed  leaving 
the  poor  old  man  and  his  wife  mumbling 
and  grinning  to  each  other  over  a  dollar 
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or  two  which  I  gave  them,  as  mnoh  in 
obarity  as  in  payment. 

"  I  mused  mnoh,  as  I  went,  upon  the 
nnaoooun table  change  in  the  behavior  of 
the  old  cat  He  had  forgotten  all  his 
feline  blandbhments,  and  of  my  caresses 
and  attentions  he  would  none ;  spitting 
and  swelling  up  in  a  manner  very  ugly 
to  behold,  developing  his  ffreat  yellow 
tail  into  a  cylindrical  brum  almost  as 
large  as  his  bodv,  arching  his  back  and 
striking  spitefully  at  me  with  his  claws 
out  at  full  length,  wnenever  I  tried  to  be 
friendly.  The  old  woman  scolded,  and 
the  old  man  swore;  until  finally  he 
threw  a  couple  of  old  boots  and  a  broom 
at  Tom,  who  evacuated  the  kitchen,  went 
out  and  perched  on  the  woodpile,  and 
commenced  a  horrid  and  persistent  grand 
solo  cat^s-oonoert,  calculated  to  dismay 
the  boldest  heart  He  waciled  and 
miauled  all  the  evening.  He  carried  on 
imaginary  conflicts  with  intrusive  rivalsy 
and  amorous  cooings — if  one  may  imagiuo 
a  tom-cat  to  coo— with  lady-lovers ;  and 
he  kept  me  awake  nearly  all  night,  in 
spite  of  the  expenditure  of  all  the  missiles 
I  could  muster  in  my  crack-lit  attic  bed- 
room. 

"  Nor  was  he  improved  in  the  morning. 
His  unmelodious  notes  seemed  to  have 
been  aggravated  by  his  serenading — 
singing  in  the  night,  you  know,  is  very 
trying  to  tiie  voice — and  I  fancy  he  must 
have  caught  a  cold  in  the  head,  from  sit- 
ting undressed  on  a  damp  log ;  for  his 
eyes  were  considerably  inflamed,  and 
were  now  horribly  red  and  fiery,  and  his 
vile  crowing  and  screeching  was  as 
hoarse  and  harsh  as  a  sick  Slianghai*a. 
All  the  time  that  I  was  eating  my  scanty 
breakfast  and  harnessing  my  horse,  he 
sat  on  his  log,  kneading  and  clawing, 
flirting  his  abominable  tail,  and  cursing 
and  swearing  at  me  after  his  cattish  sort, 
with  an  expression  of  face  perfectly  dia- 
bolical. 

^^  Upon  all  these  savage  demonstrations 
I  meditated  a  good  deal ;  but  at  last  con- 
cluded that  they  must  be  charged  to  the 
chanjB:eable  character  of  the  beast.  He 
had  first  liked  me,  and  then  hated  me 
without  any  particular  reason ;  for  I  had 
made  no  advances  towards  him,  either 
friendly  or  hostile.  I  however  consid- 
ered that  I  might  lightly  endure  the  en- 
mity of  a  yellow  tom-cat,  even  of  the 
largest  dimensions,  and  so  dismissed  the 
matter  from  my  mind. 

"  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  while  I  was 
in  Nashville,  and  had  nearly  sold  out  my 
stock,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  firm  in 


Charleston  with  whom  I  had  transacted 
some  business,  requesting  me  to  come 
immediately  thither,  and  make  arrange- 
ments to  undertake  an  agency  fhrthw 
south,  in  their  employment.  I  made 
preparations  to  start  next  morning,  for 
their  terms  were  hberal,  and  at  that  time 
I  cared  little  what  or  where  was  my  oc- 
cupation, if  only  I  could  rove  enongfa. 
A  day*s  notice  would  have  sufficed  me 
for  a  voyage  around  the  world. 

'*  As  I  lay  in  bed  next  morcing  waiting 
for  the  breakfast  bell,  the  recollection  of 
old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graves,  and  their  enor- 
mous and  fickle  pussy  came  into  my 
mind.  The  strange  behavior  of  that  re- 
spectable quadruped  had  served  to  iin- 
Sress  the  occurrences  of  my  last  visit 
eeply  on  my  memory ;  and  by  sponta- 
neous mentd  operation,  I  now  remem- 
bered a  circumstance  which  had  before 
escaped  me.  During  my  last  break &ac 
at  the  mountmn  tavern,  the  old  lady  re- 
marked to  her  husband,  as  I  finished  the 
fag  end  of  a  lean  scrap  of  baooo,  and  a 
crust  of  com  bread,  that  she  didnHknow 
what  on  earth  thev  should  do  fur  dinner, 
unless  they  should  kill  Tom  ;  for  there 
wasn^t  another  moutlifol  of  anything  on 
the  place.  Now,  thought  I  to  myself^ 
what  could  the  miserable  old  creatures 
do  if  they  should  actually  get  out  of 
provisions?  For  they  could  not  possibly 
travel  to  any  other  house,  in  either  di- 
rection. They  had  told  me  that  onoe  or 
twice  already  they  had  been  reduced  to 
great  straits  by  the  non-arrival  of  any 
passengers,  at  times  when  their  own 
stores  had  failed.  Bat  there  was  the 
garden  ?  Yes ;  but  as  it  happened,  there 
was  also  nothing  in  it ;  for  an  unpreoe- 
dentedly  long  and  late  drought  had  tfast 
aeaaon  destroyed  nearly  all  the  anramer 
crops,  and  even  many  of  the  forest  trees, 
in  the  drier  parts  of  that  high^  moun- 
tainous region.  And  their  Western  im- 
providence would  prevent  them  from 
actual  preparation  for  an  emergency  of 
the  kind  I  was-  contemplating,  since 
^they  had  done  well  enough  so  &r.^ 
Now,  I  continued,  could  that  frightful 
yellow  cat  have  foreseen,  by  some  in- 
scrutable animal  intuition,  such  as  dogs 
and  horses  have  often  been  supposed  to 
possess,  that  a  famine  was  impending 
over  the  household,  and  that  I  was  con- 
suming the  last  portion  of  food,  and 
leaving  only  aselesf^  inedible  spode  in 
return?  And  was  it  that  forelKKling 
which  made  him  so  savage  and  persist- 
ent in  his  wrath  and  his  vociferations  ? 
''  I  very  soon,  however,  got  rid  of  thes^e 
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unpromising  speonlationa  in  the  bustle 
of  break£a8t  and  of  preparing  for  my 
long  ride.  For  there  was  no  public  con- 
yeyanoe  by  my  old  route,  which,  as  the 
shortest,  I  proposed  to  take,  and  having* 
disposed  of  my  team,  I  purchased  a  sad- 
dle-horse, took  provisions  and  a  double- 
barrelled  pistol,  and  set  out. 

*'  But  as  I  rude  along  through  solitary 
woods,  or  on  the  uiiireanented  paths 
among  plantations,  the  odd  notions  that 
had  perplexed  me  in  the  morning  unao- 
oountably  rose  up  again  in  my  mind. 
8appose  the  old  people  should  have  got 
entirely  out  of  food  ?  Suppose  that  ras- 
cally old  tom-cat  did  reisdly  have  the 
^^  second  sight,"  and  had  been  shrieking 
out  like  a  feline  and  fuscous  Cassandra, 
a  true  and  unregarded  prophecy  of  woe? 
What  a  miserable  and  unhappy  end  of 
their  lonely,  forgotten  lives,  to  starve  in 
their  solitary  home  on  the  mountains, 
alone  I  To  feel  their  impotence,  and  wait 
in  helpless,  hopeless  weakness,  for  passen- 
gers who  did  not  come— to  see  the  shadows 
shorten  on  the  floor  in  the  morning,  and 
lengthen  again  in  the  slantiug  sunbeams 
of  afternoon,  and  to  hear  no  approach- 
ing step — and  then  suddenly  I  remem- 
bered wild  stories  of  attacks  made  by 
cats  upon  babes  or  the  heipleds  sick,  or 
even  upon  unwatched  coipses  of  the 
dead.  I  was  active  and  voung;  yet 
these  horrid  fancies  clustered  continually 
about  me,  despite  my  endeavors  to  drive 
them  away,  and  filled  me  full  of  foolish 
fears  to  approach  the  solitary  fhune 
house.  I  argued  the  whole  case  over 
and  over ;  and  repeatedly  and  uselessly 
eonvicted  myself  of  nervousness,  of 
folly,  of  silly  dreaming.  But  as  soon  as 
the  procession  of  the  reasoning  had 
passed  by,  and  even  before,  up  jumped 
again  the  pallid  ghosts  of  the  mountain 
couple.  At  last,  quite  out  of  patience, 
I  drove  my  horse  to  his  utmost  capacity ; 
hurrying,  since  I  could  do  no  better,  to 
dispel,  by  close  encounter,  and  familiar 
experience  of  the  aged  faces  and  totter- 
ing fonns  of  the  old  man  and  woman, 
the  uncomfortable  phantoms  that  haunt- 
ed me,  and  that  crowded  and  plagued 
me  more  and  more  every  hour. 

^*  After  several  days'  hard  travel,  I  ap- 
proached the  old  house.  I  watched  the 
road  earnestly  for  traces  of  footsteps,  or 
horse  or  carriage  tracks ;  but  I  could  see 
only  the  half-effaced  remains  of  old 
ones,  washed  out  by  rain,  or  filled  with 
wind-driven  dust.  Yet  this  afforded 
only  a  faint  presumption ;  and  how  ab- 
surd did  the  idea  seem  that  two  people, 


in  a  habitable  house  on  a  public  road, 
should  starve  in  solitude  for  lack  of  pro- 
vision I 

^U  croesed  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  from 
which  I  could  look  down  as  from  &e 
rim  of  a  basin,  upon  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  wide  valley  in  the  higher 
region  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  old  home  stood. 
The  low  rays  of  the  western  sun,  in  the 
floods  of  the  thick  yellow  light  which  is 
the  peculiar  illumination  of  the  middle 
and  latter  half  of  the  golden  afternoon, 
poured  over  all  the  amphitheatre,  and 
seemed  even  to  concentrate  in  stiU  and 
flaming  glories  upon  the  bare  old  house 
and  within  the  small  clearing  around  it. 
Utter  and  doleful  silence  slept  over  all 
the  region.  The  heat  was  intense;  and, 
neither  did  breeze  stir  the  woodlands, 
nor  did  bird  or  beast  move  or  speak  in 
the  forest.  I  reined  up  and  looked  for- 
ward with  the  indistinct  yet  intense 
volition  which  we  exercise  when  upon 
the  margin  of  some  undetermined  reve- 
lation, as  if  a  strong  and  earnest  wish 
might  sufiice  to  show  us  what  we  desire 
to  know.  Bkwly  and  hesitatingly  I  set 
forward  again.  I  met  none.  I  saw 
none  but  old  tracks.  I  heard  nothing 
except  the  reduplicating  tramp  of  my 
weary  horse  as  I  urged  him  on  at  a  quick 
walk,  his  panting,  the  creaking  of  his 
accoutrements.  Forward,  forward ; 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  vortex  of  these 
most  gratuitous  and  absurd,  but  now  in- 
voluntary and  almost  unendurable  ter- 
rors of  mine. 

*^1  came  suddenly  outfirom  beneath  the 
shadowing  branches  of  the  high  forest 
trees  upon  the  open  ground  before  the 
house.  The  hot  yellow  light  struck  me 
almost  faint.  The  doors  and  windows 
were  closed.  Dust  and  silence  possessed 
all  the  outer  portions  of  the  homestead.* 
The  rusty  axe  lay  upon  the  chips  before 
the  door;  an  old  bucket  stood  upon  the 
steps;  a  squirrel  skittered  across  the 
front  of  the  building  and  ran  squeaking 
into  the  rickety  garden  fence ;  and  an  in- 
articulate moaning  noise  was  heard,  and 
something  was  feebly  dropped  against 
the  kitchen  window  firom  witnin.  Doubt- 
less, that  was  the  voice  and  the  hand  of 
one  of  the  ancient  inmates,  fallen  near 
the  window,  while  looking  in  vain,  with 
dim  and  dimming  eyes,  for  help  that  did 
not  come. 

^  I  was  Just  in  season,  then,  to  relieve 
the  poor  old  couple  from  perishing.  In 
a  half  expectation  of  such  a  case,  I  had 
stored    my  saddle-bags  with  food.     I 
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\mp9A  from  the  nddk^  hatMy  ftitened 
mj  hono,  nmtolied  the  saddle-basBf. 
drew  my  pistol,  for  fear  of  any  snrpruie, 
asd  hurried  to  the  window.  Bat  qaicker 
jet^  I  recoiled.  That  hideous  beast, 
<lroBohed  upon  the  breast  of  his  dead 
mistress,  cowering  there,  a  gannt  and 
bony  fiend,  bat  with  red  and  angry  eyes 
and  bloody  J€HOiy  recognized  me ;  sprang 
with  renewed  and  demoniac  strength 
against  the  dusty  window,  through 
which,  in  a  sort  of  fear  to  open  the  door, 
I  had  first  peered  in  upon  the  seorets  of 
the  fearftil  house.  In  utter  abandon- 
ment of  frantic  anger  he  flung  himself^ 
and  flew  sideways,  with  impotent  md 
wide  extended  fkngs  and  talons,  a&d 
a  shrill  and  direftil  cry,  against  the  win- 
dow, so  that  the  thin  gkus  oradced  and 
shivered,  and  the  hatful  thing  dashed, 
but  for  the  transparent  film,  right  in  my 

^^My  momentarr  ^^ce  within  showed 
me  that  my  speculations  had  been  wdl- 
founded.  They  were  oo-existent  with 
some  fearful  chance,  or  God  had  chosen 
to  make  me  an  instrument  of  death  to 
the  two  wretched  old  beings  there.  For 
if  not,  should  I  not  haire  hastened  back 
to  them  with  fbod  on  the  day  I  left 
them  last? 

^^  The  old  man  lay  dead  upon  the  bed, 
and  his  wife  upon  the  floor.    *    *    * 

'*'  *  *  But  such  was  the  debilitat- 
ing effeot  of  my  previous  cogitations,  and 
of  the  reoognition  and  fiendish  virulence 
of  the  enormous  cat,  that  my  courage 
was  utterly  shattered.  I  fired  with  un- 
steady hand  upon  the  beast  as  he  lay 
kicking  on  the  floor;  woanded  him; 
fled  straightway  to  mv  horse,  stumbling 
Ml  sheer  blind  aflHght,  and  strove  to 
ulissten  him. 

^  Bat  awful  yells  from  the  imprisoned 
'eat  paralyzed  my  fingers.  Ag^n  and 
again  the  frightful  thing  spiang  against 
the  window.  The  weak  panes  shattered; 
the  hateful  y^ow  beast  caught  upon 
the  broken  fragments  left  in  the  sash; 
tore  himself,  and  bled;  scrambled  fii- 
rioualy  through ;  flew  across  the  narrow 
yard ;  aiid  Just  as  I  was  mouoting,  aa 
well  as  my  miserable  fear  would  lUlow 
me,  sprang  at  me,  caught  me  by  the  leg 
aad  bit  and  bit^  with  an  agonizing  and 


malerokBt  eneigy  whieh  eoold  only 
have  been  inspired  by  fiends;  rdaKed 
his  hold,  and  fell  d^ng  to  the  ground. 

'^  In  utter  aad  ummaginable  raptore  of 
*terror,  I  set  spars  to  my  horse,  screamed 
to  him,  whipped  him  frantieally ;  and  so 
fled  &r  away  from  the  ghastly  plaoa. 

^*  But  the  creature  hM  Uttea  me  with 
poisonoas  teeth.  And  ever  sinoe,  he  is 
dose  behind  me,  and  every  little  while 
he  yells  and  screams  in  my  ears  until 
I  rare.  I  won^t  bear  it  any  longer,** 
screamed  my  gentlemanly  friend,  look- 
ing quickly  behind  him,  and  then  bending 
upon  me  wild  eyes,  whose  increasingly 
unsteady  gKtter  I  had  uneasily  marked 
during  all  the  latter  portion  of  this  inco* 

herent  story ^  There  he  ia  agaial 

Don't  you  see  him  f  He^ll  bite  yon,  tool 
Let's  jump  overboard ;  he  oaa*t  get  us 
there!" 

And  before  I  ooold  do  more  than  cry 
out  once,  he  gripped  me,  lifted  me  from 
the  deck,  and  sprang  with  me,  out  and 
down  into  the  white  shadowy  horror  d 
boiling  foam  that  hissed  and  gai^^ed, 
and  wallowed,  in  the  twilight  under  the 
great  steamer's  stem. 


The  cold  water  awakened  me.  I  lay 
floundering  on  the  stote-room  floor,  amalr 
gamated  with  a  broken  basin  and  (Atcher, 
the  water  thence  proceeding,  a  chair, 
my  trunk  and  my  ImkHb.  And  a  baby 
was  squalling  fearfully  in  the  next  state- 
room, not  a  foot  from  the  berth  where  I 
had  been  sleeping.  The  vehement  abonta 
of  this  ionooent  had  furnished  the  squalls 
of  the  cat,  around  which,  as  a  nncleos, 
the  other  ciroumstanoes  of  my  dream 
had  grouped  themselves,  in  the  rafMd 
crystalization  of  Q>ontaaeou8  mental 
action. 


*^  Hence,  we  view  **  that 

1.  Lunatics  generalize  apon  inaufli- 
oient  deductions. 

a.  Lunatics  should  not  trarel  onre- 
strained  in  public  conveyancea. 

8.  Babies  should  not  travel  a<  ciZ  in 
public  conveyances,  unless  they  (the 
babies)  are  hatn^tieaUy  $eaUd. 
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THE  fatlier  of  Mrs.  Manners  bad  been, 
in  his  generation,  one  of  the  richeet 
fanners  in  Walbury.  Her  only  brother, 
John  Dashleigh,  her  senior  by  seyeral 
years,  did  not  inherit  the  thrifty  habits 
of  his  worthy  parent,  but  grew  up  to  be 
a  handsome,  careless,  jovial,  curly-pated 
fellow,  as  averse  to  hard  labor  as  he  was 
fond  of  riding  about  the  country  on  his 
father's  best  mare,  to  cattle  shows  and 
turkey-shoots,  and  of  attending  all  the 
dances,  quiltings,  sleigh-rides,  and  other 
junkettings  that  were  held  within  a  cir- 
cuit of  thirty  miles.  His  father's  sudden 
and  accidental  death,  the  cares  conse- 
quent upon  his  accession  to  the  paternal 
estate,  and  above  all  the  gentle  influence 
of  a  pretty,  newly-wedded  wife  sobered 
and  steadied  him  for  a  while ;  but  hav- 
ing been  unfortunately  appointed  by  the 
high  sheriff  as  one  of  his  deputies,  he 
was  frequently  called  away  from  home 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
began  to  neglect  his  farm  and  the  toil- 
some business  of  husbandry.  Another 
misfortune  befiell  him  in  the  flattering 
guise  of  an  election  to  the  command  of  a 
troop  of  horse  in  the  militia.  He  was 
proud  of  this  distinction,  and  th^  sums 
that  he  expended  at  training  and  muster 
days  increased  from  year  to  year,  until 
they  consumed  the  greater  portion  of 
the  shrinking  income  of  his  farm.  His 
horses  soon  outnumbered  his  kine,  and 
his  dogs— the  gossiping  neighbor-wives 
said — were  sometimes  better  fed  than 
his  children.  His  debts  increased  as  his 
means  of  payment  diminished.  Cre- 
ditors began  to  press  him,  and  he  had 
more  writs  servea  noon  him,  than  he,  as 
deputy  sheriff,  served  upon  other  people. 
From  time  to  time  he  borrowed  of 
his  brother-in-law,  until  at  last,  the 
good  colonel,  not  then  so  rich  as  he 
atterwards  became,  was  obliged  to  mort- 
gage his  wife's  outlands  to  raise  the 
money  to  lend  him.  Finally,  one  evil 
day,  while  away  from  home  at  a  cattle- 
show,  and  half  intoxicated,  he  suffered 
the  time  to  slip  by  at  which  it  was  his 
duty  (put  off  tin  the  last  moment  and 
then  forgotten),  to  return  his  writs  to  a 
term  of  court.  By  this  negligence  seve- 
ral plaintiflis,  the  attaching  creditors  of 
an  insolvent  corporation,  lost  the  secu- 
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rity  for  their  claims  to  which  they  other- 
wise would  have  been  entitled.  Sheriff 
Dashleigh  was  a  ruined  man.  The  rem- 
nant of  his  estate  but  half  sufficed  to 
pay  the  damages  recovered  against  him 
by  the  exasperated  creditors.  His 
bondsmen,  Oolonel  Manners  and  Deacon 
Joab  Sweeny,  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
heavy  balance.  The  high  sheriff  re- 
moved his  delinquent  deputy  from  office. 
After  that  day  John  Dashleigh  never 
held  up  his  head ;  and  six  months  after- 
wards the  neighbors  bore  his  broken 
heart  to  his  grave.  Poor  Dashleigh  had 
never  forgiven  himself  for  the  misfortune 
that  he  had  brought  upon  his  family  and 
his  friends.  But  with  all  his  big  heart 
did  Colonel  Manners  accord  a  full  pardon 
to  the  brotlier  of  his  wife,  as  he  stood 
by  his  dying-bed.  and  pressed  his  hand 
and  bade  him  die  in  peace.  Tlie  pay- 
ment of  the  large  sums  required  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  the  creditors,  injured  by 
John  Dashleigh's  lde?us^  had  wrought  a 
woful  diminution  of  the  value  of  the 
colonel's  worldly  estate;  but,  for  all 
that,  most  freely  did  he  give  to  the  wi- 
dow the  price  of  his  well-beloved  span 
of  grey  colts,  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
when  with  her  children  she  set  out  to 
seek  a  home,  under  her  father's  roof, 
in  the  far  distant  Genesee  country  to 
to  which  he  had  emigrated.  But  Dea- 
con Joab  Sweeny  never  forgave  the  man 
whose  default  had  cost  him  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  never  forgot  the  cha- 
grin of  that  heavy  loss,  altiiough  after- 
wards, his  brother-in-law,  the  oolonel, 
repaid  him  both  principal  and  interest, 
because,  as  he  said,  it  had  been  at  his 
request  that  the  Deacon  joined  with  him 
in  signing  the  bond. 

'*Good  Lud,  sister  Axy,**  said  he,  ra- 
ther testily  to  the  deacon's  wife,  who 
improved  this  occasion  to  reproach  him 
for  ever  having  had  anything  to  do  with 
'*  that  shiftless  cretur,"  as  she  had  al- 
ways called  John  Dashleigh ;  ^*  Good  Lud, 
ef  I  be  a  fool,  as  you  say,  I  dunno  ez  its 
any  o'  your  business,  by  gracious  I  The 
deaoon^s  got  his  pay,  haint  he?  and,  as 
for  mo,  I  believe  I've  got  enough  left  to 
live  on  a  spell,  anyhow,  without  comin* 
opto  the  town,  and  ef  you  don't  believe 
it  I'm  willing  to  compare  with  anybody 
in  Walbury.  Tidnt  alwus  them  aa 
pinches  a  nimepunoe  till  it  squeals  that 
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gets  the  most  furebanded,  mnm,  and 
'twont  do  jron  a  mite  o'  hurt  to  hear  eo 
nnther." 

Qaite  variant  and  somewhat  charac- 
teristic were  the  reflections  and  remarks 
made  by  the  several  parties  and  wit- 
nesses to  t)iis  last-mentioned  transaction, 
immediately  after  the  departure  of 
Colonel  Manners  from  Deacon  Sweeny's 
house. 

"  Pm  a  fool,  eh  ?"  muttered  the  colonel 
to  himself,  as  he  unhitched  his  horse 
from  the  postattlie  gate.  "Well,  maybe 
I  be,*'  he  continued,  when  he  got  into  his 
wagon,  gathered  up  his  reins,  and  started 
homewards ;  "  maybe  I  be ;  but  all  mo- 
ney's good  for  is  to  use,  and  ef  I  haint 
made  a  good  investment  to-night,  then 
I  never  did — in  my  iudgment.  In  the 
first  place  I've  stopped  Axy's  everlastin' 
jaw  about  John  Dashleigh ;  that's  worth 
a  thousand  dollars  at  the  least  kalkilation. 
I'm  able  to  look  the  deacon  straight  in 
the  eye  agin  without  feelin  as  if  he  was 
a  thin  kin  about  my  askin  him  to  put  his 
name  to  that  are  bond;  and  that's  worth 
another  thousand.  Then  I've  pleased 
my  wife,  and  under  sich  circumstances  I 
can't  call  that  less  than  another  thou- 
sand, and  finally  I've  suited  myself  and 
had  my  own  way,  and  that  makes  up 
the  balance;  and,  by  gracious!"  pursued 
the  colonel,  laughing  outright  in  the 
dark  all  to  himself,  and  whipping  his  old 
horse  in  his  glee ;  "  and  the  best  on't  is 
it's  all  clear  gain,  for  the  deacon  '11  save 
every  soomarkee  on't  for  the  children, 
and  that's  jest  what  I  should  ha'  done, 
and  all  the  difference  is,  he^s  got  the  trou- 
ble of  takin  keer  on't,  and  I  haint." 

"There,  deacon,  what  have  I  alwus 
told  ye?"  cried  Mrs.  Sweeny,  turning 
from  the  window  as  her  brother  drove 
away,  and  choosing  to  forget  the  pro- 
phecies of  coming  upon  the  town  for 
tiie  lack  of  the  money,  just  repaid,  to 
which  she  had  given  almost  daily  utter- 
ance for  the  past  five  years.  "Ah!  I 
don't  wonder  you  don't  want  to  look  up. 
I  should  think  you'd  feel  like  sinkin' 
right  into  the  airth  before  me,  when  3'ou 
think  how  often  you've  blamed  me  for 
speakin'  my  mind  to  Starr,  and  sayin' 
I'd  make  him  mad  by  tellin'  him  jest 
what  I  thought  of  his  conduct,  a-gettin' 
you  into  that  awful  scrape,  all  for  the 
sake  of  that  wicked,  shiftless  cretur, 
which  you  see  it  has  come  out  jest  as  I 
alwus  knew  it  would,  in  my  own  mind, 
if  I  only  kep  a  bearin'  my  witness  agin' 
it.  /  knew,  and  you  might,  too,  if  you'd 
only  had  an  atom  of  my  sense.    I  think 


I've  talked  to  some  porpose,  hey,  haint 
I?  Sizty>five  hundred  dollars  don't 
grow  on  every  bush,  Beacon  Sweeny, 
and  dn't  to  be  got  nor  saved  by  talking 
every  day,  by  a  good  deal.  You'd  have 
to  talk  till  your  tongue  dropped  off  be- 
fore you'd  save  sixty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars by  it.  I've  talked  to  as  good  pup- 
pose  as  the  lawyers,  I  guess.  Good 
Land!  I  wonder  what  you'd  come  to  if 
it  wan't  for  me?" 

The  deacon,  who  was  so  accustomed 
to  the  din  of  his  wife's  scolding  that  he 
scarcely  ever  gave  it  any  heed,  sat  mean- 
while with  his  chin  upon  his  breast, 
silently  meditating  upon  the  recent 
event.  "It's  raaly  a  very  handsome 
thing  in  Starr"  thought  he,  "though 
after  all,  'twan't  no  more'n  his  bounden 
dooty  in  conscience,  and  every  one  or*t 
to  do  their  dooty  without  expectin'  to  be 
praised  for't.  I've  hoped  and  prayed 
that  he  might  be  led  to  see  it,  and  I've 
had  purty  strong  faith  that  my  prayers 
would  be  answered.  I  or't  to  be  thank- 
ful, and  so  I  am.  Til  give — ^le's  see — 
I'll  give  twenty  dollars  towards  new 
shinglin'  the  meetin-house — ^that's  pnrty 
near  a  third  o'  one  per  cent*,  and  actilly 
that's  handsome — and  all  the  rest  'II  seem 
like  dear  gain.  '  Penny  saved  is  a  penny 
airnt,'  Poor  Richard  says.  I  know  jest 
where  I  can  put  the  money  out  and  Lave 
it  tickin'  to  good  advantage.  Here  was 
Jim  Sparks,  only  last  night,  a-wantin'  to 
borry  ^o  thousand  on  his  farm,  and  I 
couldn't  let  him  have  it.  Now  I  can 
accommodate  him,  and  ef  he  goes  on 
for  three  year  to  come  as  he  has  for 
three  year  back,  the  farm  'U  be  mine  and 
for  half  its  raal  vally ;  and  the  balance 
of  the  money  I  know  where  I  can  put 
it  out  and  have  it  dm  me  as  good  as 
twelve  per  cent.,  and  as  safe,  too,  as  Har- 
ford Bank  stock.  I  declare,  it  rally  seems 
as  ef  I  could  behold  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence in  this  here  purty  plain." 

"What  a  pile  of  money  1"  tlious^ht 
young  Joab,  who,  before  his  uncle's  visit 
had  been  sitting  at  the  table,  solving 
problems  in  compound  interest  from  Da- 
boU,  in  preparation  for  the  morrow's 
lesson  at  school.  "  I  wish  it  was  mine, 
and,  by  jingo,  it  will  be  when  'pa  dies,  if 
he  ever  does;"  and  then,  having  esti- 
mated the  number  of  years  his  parent 
would  be  likely  to  survive  according  to 
the  usual  course  of  nature,  he  proceeded 
to  apply  the  rule  of  compound  interest 
to  the  case  in  hand,  and  experienoed  a 
deal  of  satisfaction  in  finding  how  large 
a  sum  the  money  just  paid,  with  inter- 
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est  upon  interest,  wonld  amount  to  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years. 

"Sixty-five  hundred  dollars  I"  tliougbt 
Sally  Blake,  the  kitchen  help,  who  sat  at 
tlie  chimney-comer  paring  apples  for 
drying.  "  If  I  had  it,  I'd  pve  the  most 
on't  to  Andrew  to  buy  a  farm  and  stock 
of  cattle,  and  with  the  balance  I'd  get 
furniture  and  clothes,  and  we'd  be  mar- 
ried next  Thanksgiving ;"  and  absorbed 
in  the  pleasing  fancies  to  which  these  re- 
flections gave  rise,  poor  Sally  forgot 
what  she  was  abont,  and  actually  paused 
in  her  labor,  her  hands,  holding  a  half- 

E>eled  pippin,  resting  on  the  tray  in  her 
p,  until  young  Joab  called  his  mother's 
attention  to  this  circumstance,  where- 
upon Mrs.  Sweeny  administered  to  her 
help  a  sharp  reproof,  and  told  her  she 
wasn't  worth  her  salt ;  Joab  chuckled, 
and  made  faces,  looking  up  with  a  hate- 
ful grin  at  Sally,  as  he  spit  on  his  slate, 
and  rubbed  out  his  sum  with  his  cnff, 
while  Sally  herself,  roused  from  a  reverie 
just  as  she  was  choosing  a  name  for  the 
first  baby,  blushed  till  her  pretty  face 
was  red  as  scarlet,  and  then  with  a  flat- 
tering sigh  resumed  her  task. 

But,  as  Mrs.  Sweeny  correctly  re- 
marked, sixty-five  hundred  dollars  don't 
grow  on  every  bush,  and  the  shrubs  are 
rare  from  which  but  half  the  sum  can  be 
picked;  and  so  it  happened  that  five 
years  elapsed  before  Andrew  Bunn,  the 
Ctolonel's  waggish  head-man,  and  Sally 
Blake  had  earned  and  saved  enough  to 
make  it  prudent  for  them  to  marry  each 
other,  to  buy  the  Jim  Sparks  farm 
which,  sure  enough,  the  Deacon  by  that 
time  had  for  sale),  and  to  set  up  m  the 
world  for  themselves.  But  the  five 
years  came  and  went,  leaving  crow's 
feet  at  the  corners  of  Andrew's  eyes, 
and  tracing  faint  wrinkles  on  Safiv's 
Ibrehead,  and  at  last  the  farm  was  bought, 
and  half  paid  for,  and  the  other  half  se- 
cured by  a  mortgage  back,  and  the  joy- 
ful Thanksgiving-day  arrived,  to  whidb, 
it  must  be  confessed,  Sally,  subject  to  the 
rigorous  discipline  of  Mrs.  Sweeny's 
household  rule,  had  looked  forward  with 
greater  impatience  than  even  her  lover, 
who,  meanwhile,  as  Colonel  Manners' 
head  farm-hand,  had  been  his  own  mas- 
ter. They  had  a  very  nice  wedding  at 
Deacon  Sweeny's  rfor  Sally  was  an  or- 
phan whom  Mrs.  Sweeny  bad  taken  to 
bring  up),  the  expense  of  which  waa  de- 
ducted from  the  sum  due  to  Sally  for 
wages.  It  was  at  this  wedding  that 
Lucy — who  was  at  home  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing week—conceived  a  feeling  of  hearty, 


active  dislike  for  her  cousin  Joab,  for 
the  reason  only  that  he  ventured,  upon 
this  ocasion,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
to  allude  to  the  fact,  well  understood  by 
both,  that  they  were  to  marry  each 
other.  "  I  say,  Lucy,"  said  he  in  a  whis- 
per, with  a  sheepish  look,  "  we'll  have  a 
weddin' of  our  own  bimeby.  I  guess  by 
about  next  Thanksgivin',  a  year  from 
now,  it'll  be  you  and  I."  At  this  Lncy 
blushed  violently,  and  then  turned  dead- 
ly pale,  to  the  great  delight  of  her  annt 
Sweeny,  who  had,  in  fact,  invented  the 
speech,  and  had  been  at  great  pains  in 
encouraging  her  son  to  repeat  it,  and 
had  watched  closely  to  notice  the  effect 
produced  thereby.  That  sometime  in 
the  future,  she  was  to  marry  Joab,  Lucy 
had  id  ways  been  told,  and  believed  with- 
out thinking  much  about  it;  but  she  had 
always  disliked  Joab,  and  this  unwonted 
effbrt  of  gallantry  on  the  part  of  her 
awkward  cousin,  at  such  a  time,  shocked 
her  like  a  death-warning,  and  served  to 
show  her  very  vividly  how  extremely 
distasteAil  to  her  was  tiie  idea  of  her  in- 
tended fate. 

The  next  day  the  newly-married  pair 
took  up  their  abode  in  a  little  cottage  be- 
longing to  the  colonel,  which  stood  over 
against  his  own  house,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way,  where  they  were  to  reside 
during  the  winter,  until  the  time  should 
come  for  them  to  enter  into  possession 
of  the  Jim  Sparks  farm. 

To  find  a  proper  person  to  fill  the  post 
of  manager  on  his  farm,  which  Andrew 
Bunn  ha^  so  long  and  so  worthily  occu- 
pied, caused  Oolonel  Manners  a  vast 
amount  of  vexation  and  trouble.  The 
homestead  was  a  very  large  farm ;  be- 
sides which  there  were  several  outland 
fields  and  lots,  and  though  he  by  no 
means  neglected  to  superintend  his  busi- 
ness when  at  home,  and  sometimes  used 
even  to  labor  with  his  own  hands  at 
raking  hay,  mending  fence,  and  jobs  of 
the  like  sort,  the  oolonel  had  long  before 
ceased  to  head  in  person  his  troop  of 
&rm  hands,  or  to  exercise  over  their 
operations  that  constant  supervision 
which  a  good  fiirmer  is  apt  to  consider 
essential  to  profitable  husbandry.  This 
position  had  long  been  filled  by  Andrew, 
and  was  soon  to  become  vacant.  Seve- 
ral candidates  offered  themselves,  but 
.  none  were  found  to  suit  the  colonel,  who 
was,  it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat  fas- 
tidious and  hypercritical,  although  one 
of  the  rejected  missed  obtaining  the  de- 
sirable situation  by  a  hair'd  breadth 
only.     ^^How  do  you  contrive  about 
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getting  bean-poles  for  the  garden?^*  asks 
the  colonel  as  a  final  and  test  question. 
**  Why,"  replies  the  man,  "  afore  it  comes 
time  to  pole  the  beans,  I  send  the  boys 
to  the  swamp,  and  hev  'em  cut,  and  haul 
home  a  load  with  the  waggin." 

'*Very  well;  very  well,''  cries  the 
C(>looel;  *Uhat'll  do — good  day  I  A 
man  that  don't  know  how  to  provide 
bean-poles  for  a  gardin,  ain't  the  man  to 
oversee  my  farm." 

It  was  the  very  morning  when  the 
colonel  was  again  disappointed  in  the 
manner  Just  related,  that  a  letter  was 
received  from  John  Dashleigh's  widow, 
who  was  Btill  living  in  the  Genesee 
country.  Her  father  was  dead,  and  gone 
to  a  better  world,  she  wrote,  and  having 
sold  out  her  interest  in  the  estate  he  left 
behind  him,  to  her  brothers,  she  wished 
to  come  and  end  her  days  among  the 
scenes  of  her  earlier  and  happier  lifie^  at 
Walbury,  where  there  was  no  fever  and 
ague,  nor  Indians,  nor  wild  beasts,  bat 
everything  was  quiet  and  orderly,  and 
there  was  a  good  school  for  her  little 
girl,  and  the  stated  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  and  other  Christian  privileges  for 
herself;  but  John,  her  oldest  child,  now 
a  full-grown  man  of  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
emigrate  to  Ohio,  and  buy  wild  land 
there,  aod  clear  a  farm,  and  orow  up 
with  the  country,  as  he  called  it,  a  pro- 
ject whioh,  it  was  evident,  the  widow 
herself  regarded  with  apprenensioa  and 
dislike.  Still,  she  said  tLat  she  should 
do,  after  all,  as  John  thought  best ;  for, 
though  she  said  it,  that  shouldn't  say  it, 
he  was  as  good  a  son  as  there  was  in  the 
world,  and  for  his  age  his  judgment  was 
excellent,  and  that  she  depended  on  him 
for  advice  as  much  as  she  ever  had  on 
his  father;  which,  without  doubt,  she 
did  indeed,  and  more  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter, as  Mrs.  Manners  said  aloud  in  a  pa- 
renthesis when  she  read  the  letter  to  her 
husband.  And  thongh  John  was  a  good 
scholar  (the  widow's  letter  continued), 
and  amazingly  fond  of  reading  and  books, 
there  wasn't  a  better  fSarmer  in  the  whole 
Genesee  country  for  his  age,  as  all  the 
neighbors  for  ten  miles  round — those 
who  knew  him  best--had  beea  heard  to 
say  time  and  time  again. 

'^How  I  should  like  to  see  him," 
quoth  Mrs.  Manners,  wiping  her  spec- 
tacles and  folding  up  the  letter  when  she 
had  finished  reading  it  aloud, 

^^  What  a  comfort  he  most  be  to  hit 
ma.  Jest  think  on't,  husband,  of  his 
looking  so  much  like  his  poor  father, 


only  taller.    What  a  handsome  young 
fellow  he  must  be  ?" 

^  I  don't  believe  much  in  that  Ohio," 
remarked  the  colonel,  shaking  his  beao. 
''They  talk  a  good  deal  on't,  but  itll 
never  be  much  of  a  place.  It's  too  fur 
off." 

''  I  do  hope  and  pray  they  wont  make 
up  their  minds  to  go  there ;"  added  his 
wife. 

''She'd  get  fever*n-egg  and  Ingim 
enough  out  to  Ohio,"  resumed  the  colo- 
nel, "  and  bears  and  painters  too,  I  tell 
ye." 

"Massy!  me  I"  cried  Mrs.  Manners, 
witli  a  little  scream ;  "I  wouldn^t  go  for 
the  world.  How  fur  off  is  it  colo- 
nel?" 

"  Well ;  le's  see,"  replied  the  colonel, 
rubbing  his  head;  which,  by  the  by, 
contained  no  very  clear  idea  concerning 
the  territory  in  question.  "  Ton  see  iho 
distance  varies  accordin'  as  which  way 
you  go— some's  nearer  and  some's  fur- 
der." 

"Say  the  nighost  wayt"  pursued  Mra. 
Manners. 

"  Well,  I  should  say  more'n  a  thousand 
mild,"  replied  the  colonel,  hazarding  a 
guess;  which  was,  like  most  Tankee 
guesses,  as  near  the  truth  as  the  positive 
assertions  of  many  other  people. 

"  Goodness,  gracious !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Manuers,  apparently  quite  aghast. 
"It's  a  good  ways  beyond  the  Genesee 
country,  then." 

"Law,"  said  the  colonel,  with  a 
knowing  air,  "the  Genesee  conntiy 
ain't  half-way.  Why,  its  beyond  the 
Alleghany  Mountains." 

The  same  night,  when  thia  worthy 
couple  had  retired  to  their  own  room, 
the  lady,  for  a  purpose  of  lier  own,  con- 
tinued to  bring  up  the  sulyect  of  the 
Widow  Dashleigh's  letter,  and  again, 
with  a  shudder,  expressed  her  liomor  at 
the  notion  of  her  sister-in-law's  emigra- 
tion to  such  a  howling  wilderness  as 
Ohio.  "  She's  too  fur  along  in  life  U> 
think  of  such  a  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Man- 
ners, "  and  for  my  part,  I  should  sop- 
pose  John  would  rather  settle  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  now  his  gran'ther'a 
dead,  than  to  go  to  such  a  wild  place." 

"  I  expeot  the  syle  is  pnrty  fertile, 
thoutfh,"  remarked  the  ooloneL 

»*]No  wonder,  if  they  find  room  to 
bnry  ali  them  that  dies  with  the  fever'n^ 
egg,  and  the  wild  oretora  don't  dig  op 
the  oorpsea,"  said  his  wife. 

"  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  there  myaeU; 
that's  a  fact     Ugh  I"    exdaimed  the 
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ooloneL  shiTering  as  lie  jumped  into 
bed. 

^*Wh7  oaii^t  be  oome  and  lay  oat 
wbat  money  theyVe  got  in  a  farm 
bere  ?^^  pm^ned  Mrs.  Manners.  '^  If  be'd 
as  good  a  fiirmer  as  Sallv  says,  be'd  con- 
trive  to  pay  op  in  a  little  wbile,  eTen  if 
he  was  obleeged  to  ran  in  debt  some. 
There*8  Andrew  now,"  she  oontinned, 
^^bow  long  will  it  be  before  be*ll  be 
elear  of  tbe  world  and  forehanded  ?^' 

'*And  speaking  of  Andrew,^'  she 
added  presently,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  she  toasted  her  little  feet  at  the 
fire,  put  on  her  nightcap  and  slily 
watched  her  husband's  face,  ^  what  on 
earth,  Judge,  are  you  going  to  do  for  a 
man  to  take  his  place  ?" 

*^  I  dunno,  Tm  sure,"  said  the  colonel. 
Now,  whenever  Mrs.  Manners  called 
her  husband  ^^  Judge,'*  to  his  fiice,  it  waa 
%  pretty  sure  sign  that  she  wished  to 
make  him  good-natured  if  inclined  to  be 
%  little  cross,  or  to  keep  him  in  good 
humor  if  already  so.  Howbeit,  the 
oolonel  was  not  aware  of  this,  though  he 
neyer  failed  to  take  notice  whenever  he 
was  addressed  by  this  title. 

*'  The  first  thing,  you  know,  itil  be 
time  to  go  to  i^oughing,"  said  Mrs.  Man- 
ners. 

^^I  declare,**  cried  the  oolonel,  sud- 
denly starting  up  in  bed.  **  Betsy,  I 
wonder  if  young  John  Dashleigh  now 
wouldn't  be  just  the  man  !*' 

^Gk)od  Land  I  how  you  skeert  mel" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Manners;  ^^  I  didn't  know 
but  what  you  was  took  in  a  fit  or  some- 
tiiing.  What  was  it  yon  said  about 
JohnDashl4dgh?" 

^  I  wonder  if  he  wouldn't  be  just  the 
feller  to  oome  and  take  Andrew's  plaoe," 
said  the  colonel,  lying  down  again. 

''WeU,  if  I  everl"  cried  the  lady, 
blowing  out  the  light  and  laughing  to 
herself  in  tbe  dark."  What  a  quidc 
witted  creetur  you  be,  Judge.  W  ho'd 
ha'  thought  o'  him  now,  but  you,  when 
he's  five  hundred  miles  away,  and  we 
hain't  seen  him  for  I  don't  know  how 
many  years  f " 

It  would  be  manifestly  improper  to 
relate  to  the  world  the  oonversation  of 
this  good  couple  after  they  were  all 
nicely  tacked  up  for  the  night.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  the  colonel  found  no 
great  difficulty  in  convincing  his  wife 
that  the  plan  he  had  so  iogenionslv 
thought  of  was  a  very  good  one  indeed, 
and  successfully  overthrew  a  few  feeble 
objections  to  it  which  she  started.  It 
was  finally  agreed,  however,  at  her  sog- 


geetion,  to  sleep  on  the  project  over 
night.  But  the  next  morning,  finding  it 
all  the  better  for  having  been  slept  on, 
the  colonel  accordingly  dispaUjhed  a 
letter  to  the  Genesee  country,  proposing 
to  the  widow  Dashleigh  to  come  forth- 
with to  Walbury,  and  take  up  her  abode 
in  tbe  little  cottage  over  the  wav,  as 
soon  as  Andrew  and  his  wife  should  go 
to  their  farm,  and  also  offering  tbe  post 
of  overseer  and  manager  on  Uie  home- 
stead to  her  son  John. 


GHAFTIBm. 

It  was  a  warm  and  beautiful  afternoon 
in  the  month  of  March,  that  the  stage- 
coach from  Albany,  which  had  been 
delayed  by  the  muddy  roads  for  many 
hours  behind  its  time,  at  last  arrived 
and  drew  up  in  front  of  Morgan's  Tavern, 
commonly  called  the  Stage  House,  in 
State  Street,  in  the  ancient  town  of  Hart- 
ford. Among  the  weary  passengers  that 
alighted  from  it,  were  the  widow  Dash- 
leigh and  her  two  children,  on  their  way 
from  the  Genesee  country  to  their  old 
home  in  the  Niptack  Valley.  The  Provi- 
dence coach,  which  used  to  pass  within 
a  few  miles  of  Walbury,  had  been  gone 
since  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  widow  (who  waa  not  very  strong) 
and  her  little  daughter  were  not  sorry 
for  the  opportunity  afforded  them  to 
rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
night,  before  starting  upon  the  last  stage 
of  their  long  and  weary  journey.  ^ 
after  a  late  dinner,  the  two  women  went 
to  bed,  to  regain  the  sleep  of  which  they 
had  been  cheated  by  their  night  stage- 
ride,  while  John  Dashleigii,  whose  vigor 
had  been  sufficiently  restored  by  a  hearty 
meal,  sought  his  chamber  onlv  for  tfa^ 
purpose  of  arranging  his  disordered  and 
travel-etained  dress,  and  then  sallied 
forth  to  have  a  look  at  the  sights  of  the 
eity. 

But  except  the  beantiful  ladiea— ft^ 
whom  Hartford  was  as  justly  famous  in 
those  days  as  it  is  now — there  was 
Dothinff  in  the  whole  town  so  well  worth 
the  looking  at  as  John  Dashleigh  himself. 
For,  tiiongh  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
apparel,  in  spite  of  the  pains  he  had 
just  bestowed  upon  it,  still  betrayed  tbe 
marics  of  we«r  and  travel,  as  well  as  its 
origin  in  the  backwoods,  his  form  waa 
tall,  so  well-shaped  and  stately,  that  it 
needed  but  slight  embellishment  by  the 
aldU  of  the  tulor.    A  man  who^  lik« 
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John  Bashleigh,  is  more  than  six  feet  in 
height,  and  well-proportioned  withal, 
need  give  little  thought  to  the  fashion  of 
his  raiment.  Then  John's  face — though 
by  no  means  strictly  handsome — was  a 
very  pleasant  one  even  for  a  stranger  to 
see,  and  there  was  a  noble,  manly,  and 
yet  gentle  expression  in  his  blue  eyes, 
that — if  I  were  a  lady — I  should  rather 
my  lover  would  possess  than  the  most 
polished  manners  and  address,  or  ever  so 
large  an  estate.  Besides,  there  was  a 
merry,  roguish,  good-humored  look 
about  his  face,  that  lurked  in  every 
feature,  and  which  was  heightened  by 
the  appearance  of  his  curly  brown  hair ; 
and  as  he  walked,  he  carried  himself  as 
erect  and  graceful  as  any  Indian  chief. 
So  it  is  not  wonderful  that  as  he  saun- 
tered along  the  main  street,  gazing 
curiously  to  the  right  and  left  at  what- 
soever chanced  to  arrest  his  attention,  a 
great  many  bright  glances  were  directed 
towards  him,  which  John  erred  greatly 
in  suspecting  were  attracted  solely  by  the 
odd  appearance  of  his  coonskin  cap  and 
buckskin  leggins  and  hunting-shirt. 

If  there  had  been  men  only  to  encoun- 
ter, our  hero  would  have  cared  little  for 
their  gazing ;  but  when  groups  of  ladies, 
of  a  beauty  quite  awful  to  behold,  met 
him  and  passed  by,  rustling  in  their 
silken  gowns,  casting  quick,  sidelong 
glances  at  him  from  their  bright,  flashing 
eyes,  and  almost  always  turning  their 
heads  to  look  after  him,  he  began  to  be 
sorely  dismayed,  though,  doubtless,  if  ho 
had  happened  to  overhear  the  remarks 
that  many  of  these  fair  dames  made  to 
each  other  concerning  him,  his  brown 
cheeks  would  have  reddened  with 
modesty  and  pleasurable  confusion, 
instead  of  diffidence  and  shame ;  for  John, 
like  every  ottier  true  man  and  gallant 
gentleman,  regarded  women  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  reverence,  and  set  a 
very  high  value  upon  their  good  opinion 
and  praise. 

At  last,  in  a  by-street,  whither  he 
had  fled  for  refuge  tVom  curious  eyes,  he 
saw  ooming  towards  him  a  little  throng 
of  young  women,  who  were  talking  and 
laughing  together,  until  one  of  them  hap- 
pening to  espy  him,  they  suddenly 
became  silent,  and  each  endeavored  to 
assume  an  air  of  decorous  gravity.  John 
heard  them  whispering  together  as  they 
east  forward  stealthy  looks  of  observa- 
tion at  him  from  beneath  their  downcast 
eyelids,  his  ear,  sharpened  by  suspicion, 
caught  the  sound  of  a  tittering  laugh. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  whole  bevy  of 


blooming  young  girls  were  making  sport 
of  his  uncouth  garb  and  rude  appear- 
ance, and  with  burning  cheeks  he  antici- 
pated the  moment  of  meeting  them.  Aa 
they  approached  still  nearer,  he  raised, 
with  an  effort,  his  bashful  eyes,  and  his 
unsteady  glance  rested  upon  a  single 
face  in  the  centre  of  the  group.  At 
once  he  forgot  his  dres.o,  he  forgot  his 
rustic  looks,  he  forgot  himself;  nay,  aQ 
the  world  was  forgotten  except  that  fair 
young  face;  and  while  the  train  of 
demure  damsels  tripped  primly  by,  in 
becoming  silence,  unbroken  except  bj 
a  rospuish  little  cough  from  a  slim  yoang 
witch  with  a  gipsy  hat  and  mischievous 
black  eyes,  he  stood,  cap  in  hand,  in  an 
attitude  so  full  of  unstudied  grace,  and 
so  expressive  of  profound  and  respectful 
admiration,  that  there  was  not  of 
them  who  did  not  forgive  with  all  her 
heart  the  scandalous  offence  of  a  salute 
from  an  utter  stranger,  notwithstanding 
the  reproving  severity  of  aspect  that 
each  one  thought  it  proper  to  assume. 

As  for  John  Dashleigh,  he  remained 
standing  in  the  same  place,  still  unoovered, 
with  his  eyes  flxed  upon  one  form  in 
the  retreating  group,  until  it  was  eclipsed 
by  the  corner  of  a  house  at  an  angle  of 
the  street.  Then  all  at  once  he  gave  a 
little  start)  looked  around  with  the  man- 
ner of  one  waking  from  a  dream,  put  faia 
cap  on  his  head  and  started,  walking 
rapidly,  towards  the  point  at  which  the 
young  women  had  vanished  from  his 
sight.  When  he  reached  the  place,  how- 
ever, there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of 
them.  The  street  around  the  comer 
was  full  of  people,  and  though  he  looked 
in  every  direction,  up  and  down  the 
street  and  upon  both  sides  of  the  way, 
he  failed  to  discover  what  he  so  eageny 
sought ;  and  after  walking  about,  looking 
everywhere  as  he  went,  until  the  sun 
was  set  and  the  shops  began  to  be 
lighted,  he  gave  up  the  quest  and  turned 
his  steps  towards  the  inn. 

There  are  many  very  good  and  sen- 
sible people  (if  I  dare  hope  that  such 
will  read  my  story)  who  will,  I  fear,  be 
disposed  to  (fisbelieve  this  portion  of  it,  or 
else  to  set  down  John  Dashleigh  as  a 
very  weak,  silly  young  fellow,  beoause 
he  suffered  himself  to  tall  suddenly  and 
violently  in  love  with  a  girl  whom  he 
saw  only  for  an  instant,  as  she  was  pass- 
ing him  in  the  street,  and  of  whose  name, 
rank,  and  cironmstanoes,  he  was  utterly 
ignorant  I  trust,  however,  that  other 
persons,  of  equal  good  sense  and  greater 
ezperiencoi  will   perceire  nothiog  in« 
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credible  in  what  I  have  related*  It  is 
not  always  a  matter  of  option  whether 
one  will  fall  in  love  or  no.  The  pure 
and  nosophisticated  youthful  heart  is 
sometimes  like  the  tablet  of  the  chemist, 
wlilch,  when  exposed  to  the  presence  of 
a  beautiful  face,  will  instantly  receive 
an  impression  as  delicate  as  the  bloom 
upon  the  grape,  hut  capable  of  being 
rendered  as  inefiGEtceable  and  enduring  as 
graven  steel  or  sculptured  marble.  And 
that  coarse,  rough  obtuse  natures  are  not 
susceptible  to  this  gentle  influence,  by  no 
means  proves  that  others  are  not  more 
impressible.  For  my  part,  like  Falstaff, 
I  entertain  a  great  respect  for  instinct, 
and  I  firmly  believe,  not  only  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  love  at  firt>t  sight,  but 
that  such  a  love  being  an  instinctive 
emotion,  is  a  very  safe  ffuide  to  follow  in 
the  choice  of  a  husband  or  wife. 

I  ^nce  read  a  touching  story  of  a  poor 
fellow,  who,  in  his  youth,  while  waHung 
in  the  crowded  street  of  a  populous  city, 
saw,  for  tlie  duration  of  a  single  glance, 
the  features  of  a  beautiful  lady  with 
whom  he  at  once  fell  madly  iu  love. 
He  turned  to  follow  her,  but  she  had 
mingled  with  the  throng  of  passengers 
and  was  lost  from  his  sight.  And  though 
day  after  day  he  thenceforth  haunted 
the  spot  where  he  had  met  her,  until 
weeks  lengthened  into  months,  and 
months  grew  to  be  years,  he  never  saw 
the  lady  again.  His  youth  was  spent 
and  his  manhood's  prime  wasted  in  the 
fruitless  quest,  yet,  when  extreme  old  age 
had  come  upon  him,  he  was  still  acous* 
tomed  to  take  lus  stand  each  morning, 
in  rain  or  shine,  in  cold  or  heat,  upon 
the  long-frequented  spot,  and  carefully 
attired  in  the  style  of  fifty  years  bygone, 
to  peer  eagerly  at  the  faces  of  the  young 
and  fair  as  they  passed  by  him,  still  seek- 
ing among  them,  the  original  of  the  pio* 
ture  cherished  for  so  many  weary  years 
in  his  faithful,  constant  heart ;  sighing 
heavily  at  each  new  disappointment,  and 
pressing  his  feeble  palms  together  with  a 
gesture  of  subdued  impatience. 

I  repeat  thi^  story,  not  because  I  think 
John  Dashleigh  ever  would  or  could  have 
been  guilty  of  a  folly  like  that  of  this 
poor  heart-blighted  creature.  Indeedi 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  he  turned  his 
back  upon  Hartford,  and  went  on  his 
way  towards  Walbury  the  very  next 
morning  after  his  meeting  with  the  beau- 
tiful unknown  young  lady,  without  hav- 
ing, in  the  meantime,  seen  her  again,  or 
obtained  the  least  clue  by  which  he 
might  trace  out  her  identity.    Bat  vaj 


purpose  is  to  show,  by  a  well  anthenti- 
oated  instance,  that  an  enduring  love, 
evidenced  by  uneanalled  devotion  and 
fidelity,  may  be  kindled  by  a  single 
glance. 

I  am  not  able  to  tell  (I  must  confess) 
with  any  more  certainty  than  the  most 
sensible  and  matter-of-fact  person  in  the 
world,  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
upon  John  Daslileigh's  future  life,  if  he 
had  never  beheld  the  beautiful  unknown 
again.  I  think,  however,  that  he  him- 
self came  very  near  the  truth,  as  he  sat 
upon  the  coach-box,  with  the  driver,  the 
next  morning,  thinking  soberly  of  this 
very  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  look- 
ing back  towards  tlie  steeples  of  Hart- 
ford, piercing  through  the  mist  that  had 
risen  from  the  river,  and  catching  on 
their  sharp  pinnacles  the  first  ruddy 
gleams  of  the  early  dawn.  ^^The 
ohances  are,"  said  John  to  himself,  '*  that 
I  shall  never  see  her  again ;"  and  with 
this  he  felt  a  twinge  of  the  heart-ache, 
which  required  all  his  fortitude  to  en- 
dure and  to  oonoeal ;  ^^  and  even  if  I 
should,'*  he  continued,  still  to  himself, 
"  a  beautiful,  delicate  creature  like  this, 
some  very  rich  man's  daughter,  proba- 
bly, g^ould  be  so  far  above  me,  that  I 
could  never  hope  to  win  her.  I  know 
that  I  oould  love  her  as  I  can  never  love 
any  one  else,  but  I  must  not  let  myself 
love,  though  I  never  can  forget  her.  We 
shall  never  be  to  each  other  more  than 
two  felloiy-mortals,  living  separate  and 
apart  in  the  world,  and  unknown  to 
each  other.  But  she  b  the  very  one  of 
whom  Tve  dreamed  sometimes.  Indeed, 
it  seems  as  if  I  must  have  seen  her  be- 
fore ;  but  that  can't  be.  I  know  I  never 
have,  and  yet  there's  a  look  about  her, 
that  she  gave  me  for  a  single  instant, 
which  seemed  as  familiar  as  my  mother's 
smile.  And  how  handsome  she  was  I 
how  perfectly  lovely!  If  I  could  have 
all  the  women  in  the  world  to  choose  a 
wife  from,  I  know,  though  I've  had  but 
one  look  at  her,  that  she's  the  one  I'd 
pick  out.  But  it  never  can  be.  It's  a 
great  misfortune  to  me  top ;  for  though 
I  may  be  happy  without  her — working 
for  mother  and  Ellen  and  trying  to  make 
them  happy — ^yet  I'm  sure  I  can  never 
be  so  completely,  perfectly  happy  as  I 
might  have  been,  if  fate  had  ordered  it 
otherwise.  However,  it's  a  man's  duty 
to  bear  the  misfortunes  that  fidl  to  his 
lot,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  fret  and  re- 
pine at  this,  when  it  isn't  going  to  change 
anything  or  do  the  least  good." 

Having  come  to  this  wise  conclasioiii 
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our  hero  gave  a  flattering,  aobbing  sigh  of 
intense  regret,  that  seemed  to  ooine  fecfm 
the  very  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  whidi 
he  was  fa\n  to  disgnise  by  a  shiver,  m  if 
he  were  a*coId ;  and  then,  buttoning  hia 
coarse  blanket  over-coat  closely  to  his 
throat,  he  robbed  his  hands,  settled  him- 
self in  bis  seat,  and  tried  to  look  for- 
ward at  the  road,  and  at  the  fatnre  be- 
fore him,  with  a  cheerftil  fiice  aod  spirit 
Kevertheless,  there  was  perceptible  to 
his  mental  vision,  a  roee-tint  in  the  dnU, 
grey  canopy  of  mist  that  overhung  the 
distant  city,  that  he  failed  to  discern 
among  the  resplendent  hues  of  dawn 
with  which  the  eastern  sky  was  aU 
a^ow. 

I  heartily  despise  all  claptrap,  eepe- 
oially  of  that  eort  which  can  be  easily 
detected  and  seen  through,  wad  tilie 
reader  will  bear  me  witness  that  the  por^ 
pose  for  which  the  narrative  set  forth  in 
the  present  chapter  has  been  rekted, 
was  formally  and  frankly  avowed  at'the 
very  beginning  thereof.  I  hope,  there* 
fore,  that  I  shall  not  be  unjustly  suspect- 
ed of  a  shallow  attempt  to  surprise  the 
reader  by  what  is  to  appear  in  the  con- 
dusioa. 

Some  six  weeks  bad  elapsed  sinoe  the 
arrival  of  the  widow  Dashleigh  and  her 
children  at  Walbnry.  In  the  meantime. 
Andrew  and  his  rejoicing  helpmeet  had 
entered  and  possessed  themselves  of  that 
promised  land  from  which  the  unfortu- 
nate Oanaanite,  Jim  Sparks,  had  been 
^ected,  and  the  widow  had  been  estab- 
lisbed  in  the  litfJe  cottage  over  the  way. 
John  had  sostained,  in  a  moet  satisfiftcto- 
ry  manner,  an  examination  touching  his 
oualifications  as  a  former,  and  had  been 
ahly  installed  into  office  as  the  headman 
and  overseer  upon  the  form.  His  meth- 
od of  providing  bean-poles  for  the  kitoh* 
en  garden— by  saving  suitable  sticks  for 
that  purpose  from  the  woodpile,  and 
laying  them  by,  from  time  to  time,  as 
they  came  to  hand  during  the  course  of 
chopping  the  supply  of  fuel  for  the  sum- 
mers tire— was  found  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  colonel^  own  thrifty  cus- 
tom. The  stained  snow-banks  remaining 
on  the  sbadv  side  of  etone  walls  and 
fences,  had  dwindled  day  by  day  in  the 
aon,  and  had  finally  vanished  from  the 
MghU  The  Niptnck  had  celebrated  its 
emancipation  from  tlie  stem  and  icy 
bonds  of  winter,  by  a  satnrnalian  freshet, 
and  then  retnrned  j^ietly  to  its  accus- 
tomed channel  Where  the  shallow 
pools,  left  in  the  hollows  by  the  retiring 
flood,  had  shrunk  and  dried  away,  the 


'Springing  herbage  had  grown  mure  rap- 
idly than  elsewhere;  thon-^h  over  SSL 
the  snrfi&ce  of  the  intervale  meadows, 
the  grass  had  spread  its  mantle  of  bril- 
liant green,  spangled  with  dandelions 
and  early  wild  flowers.  The  drooping 
willows  on  the  river  banks  had  put 
forth,  first  of  dl  the  trees,  thdr  slender, 
silvery  leaves,  and  strewn  the  ground 
beneath  them  with  down  as  light  as  gos- 
samer. The  aldetiB  and  osiers  had  hung 
out  their  tasseled  catkins,  and  the  birch- 
en woods,  first  attiring  their  white  fimbs 
in  the  rusty-looking  suits  of  ruddy  swell- 
ing buds  witii  which  they  are  wont  to 
be  clothed  in  the  early  spring,  had  sud- 
denly changed  them  for  a  more  comely 
appard,  oompoeed  of  tender,  glossy 
green  leaves,  that,  for  ever  quivering, 
even  in  the  fointest  breeze,  reveal  their 
delicate  silver  Mnmgs  to  the  sun.  In  the 
moist  lowlands,  and  by  the  brooksidea, 
the  woolly-headed  polly-pods  had  fea- 
thered out  into  fragrant  brakes,  and  the 
bright^yed  blossoms  of  the  cowslip 
shone  out  like  stars  from  among  its  dark 
green  leaves.  The  frogs,  a  wakened  from 
their  long  winter's  slumber,  had  at  first 
tried  their  voices  each  for  himself  croak- 
ing hoarsely,  and  startling  the  londy 
traveller  at  night,  with  stnmge,  nnoonth, 
guttural  noises,  and  foarfol  nratterings ; 
but  now  they  had  learned  onoe  more  to 
sing  in  chorus,  and  filled  the  misty  eve- 
ning air  with  shrill  and  {Zeroing  cries, 
that  smote  upon  the  eia*  like  the  confhsed 
Jangling  of  millions  of  sharp-toned 
sleigh-bells.  The  white  blossoms  of  the 
vwarop-willow  had  given  the  welcome 
token  of  the  approach  and  advent  of 
that  mighty  host  of  fot  and  Inscioos 
shad,  which  annually  invades  the  coasts 
and  rivers  of  Oonnectiout,  and  leave  the 
bones  of  myriads  of  their  number  upon 
the  trenchers  of  the  people  of  the  land. 
The  fettening  calves  were  left  the  sole 
tenants  of  the  deserted  atables,  while 
their  mammas,  the  kine,  went  forth 
once  more  to  revisit  their  summer  pas- 
tures in  the  huckl^Mrry  swamps,  and  on 
the  hill-sides,  and  their  uncles,  the  pa- 
tient oxen,  with  lolling  tongues,  toiled 
in  the  fields  hard  by.  The  hollow  spaces 
of  the  empty  bams  resounded  all  liie 
mornings  with  damorons  caeklings  of 
triumphant  pullets,  and  in  snug  oornen 
of  the  mangers,  and  sly  nooks  and  bur- 
rowings  in  the  shrunken  hav-mow,  the 
settmg  hens  brooded  upon  their  hoards 
of  eggs,  and  winked  and  dosed  in  quiet 
throngh  the  period  of  incubation,  secure 
fiemn  ail  disturbance.    The  governor  and 
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council,  and  tbe  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Gonneotiont,  in  general  court 
assembled,  had  oonvened  at  Hartford  for 
the  porpose  of  devouring  dragon  oysters 
and  fresh  shad,  and  enacting  laws  for 
the  public  weal.  Colonel  Manners,  hav- 
ing signified  his  will  to  continue  in  the 
service  of  the  State,  to  his  fellows  of  the 
little  clique  of  village  magnates  that  con- 
trolled the  political  affairs  of  the  town, 
and  having  been,  of  course,  elected,  as 
usual,  one  of  the  membors  for  tiie  an- 
cient town  of  Walbury,  had  gone  up 
with  his  wife,  in  a  one-horse  chaise,  to 
the  capital,  from  whence,  at  the  end  of 
the  election  week,  Mrs.  Manners  intend- 
ed to  return  home,  bringing  with  her 
Lucy,  her  daughter ;  that  young  lady 
having  finished  her  education  at  the 
Mixes  Primbers'  seminary,  and  drank  to 
the  very  dregs  of  that  celebrated  fount- 
ain of  useful  knowledge.  In  a  word,  it 
was  a  warm,  bright,  sunshiny  ^ay  near 
the  middle  of  the  delightful  month  of 
May,  and  John  Dashleigh  and  his  mother, 
who  had  been  left  joint 'regents  of  the 
Manners'  homestead,  were  awaiting  the 
return  of  the  mistress  and  heiress  appa- 
rent of  the  httle  realm. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  John — who  was  at  work 
pruning  in  the  top  of  the  great  pear- 
tree  which  stood  by  the  garden  gate, 
across  the  lane  from  the  south  porch — 
saw  in  the  distance  the  hood-top  of  a 
carriage,  which  was  coming  up  to  the 
furtlier  side  of  the  little  hill  in  the  Hart- 
ford road.  Presently  a  horse's  head 
bobbed  up  in  tbe  middle  of  the  path, 
and  at  length  both  horse  and  carriage 
came  into  full  view,  upon  the  summit  of 
tlie  acclivity,  and  proved  to  be  old  Bob 
and  the  expected  chaise.  The  vehicle 
contained  two  ladies,  as  John  could 
plainly  see.  So,  according  to  previous 
arrangement,  he  called  to  his  mother, 
who  sat  knitting  in  the  porch,  to  tdl  her 
that  the  chaise  was  in  sight  and  tc^ut 
the  tea-kettle  over,  and  then  prepSred 
to  descend  from  his  perch.  But  while 
he  was  putting  his  tools  into  the  basket, 
and  lowering  it  to  the  ground  by  means 
of  a  cord  attached  to  its  handle,  the 
chaise  liad  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
lane.  As  Old  Bob  came  trotting  briskly 
Dp  the  drive  towards  the  house,  John 
^anced  downwards  with  eager  curiosity 
to  ca^A  a  sight  of  his  old  play-fellow 
and  couan  Lacy,  and  eame  within  an 
aoe  <^f  tumbling  headlong  after  his  tool- 
bastrat,  when  he  beh^,  seated  by  the 
aide  of  h|s  aunt  Betoey,  tb»  charming 
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young  girl  whom  he  had  seen  in  the 
street  at  Hartford  I 
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The  chaise  stopped  at  the  stepping- 
stones  of  the  south  porch,  and  in  a  twink- 
ling, Luov  Manners  (for  she  it  was  that 
sat  with  Mrs  Manners),  jumped  out  with 
one  bound,  not  minding  the  steps  at  all, 
and  running  up  to  the  widow  Dashleigh, 
who  stood  in  the  pordi  with  little  Ellen 
standing  bashfully  almost  behind  her,  she 
embraced  them  both  with  great  lu^dor, 
kissing  them  two  or  three  times  apiece, 
and  crying  out  that  she  knew  they  were 
her  dear  aunt  Polly,  and  her  darling 
little  cousin  Nelly,  and  then  she  stooped 
and  hugged  Boatswain,  the  big  watch- 
dog, about  his  nctok,  and,  I  beUeve,  kissed 
him  too.  After  that  she  stamped  her 
pretty  feet  several  times,  and  shook  the 
dust  from  her  skirts,  holding  them  out 
wide-spread  in  front,  and  slightly  stoop- 
ing, lookod  first  at  the  toe  of  one  of  her 
slim  gaiter  boots,  and  then  at  the  other, 
as  she  raised  them  alternately,  displaying 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  her  taper 
ankles ;  and  finally  this  position  being, 
I  suppose,  suggestive  of  dancing,  ^e 
took  two  or  three  steps  on  the  porch 
floor,  and  declared,  to  the  air  of  the  Sol- 
dier^s  Dream,  that  she  was  never  so  hap-^ 
py  before  in  all  tlie  days  of  her  life,  and 
that  during  the  remainder  of  her  exist- 
ence upon  this  planet  she  intended  to  do 
just  as  she  pleased,  and  never  to  look 
into  any  book  whatsoever,  unless  it 
should  be  a  romance  or  book  of  poema; 
and  in  conclusion  she  appealed  to  the 
dog  to  say  whether  he  would  not  him- 
self be  of  like  mind  under  siinihir  cir- 
cumstances; whereto  Bose  straightway 
replied  with  three  short,  emphatic,  affir- 
mative barks,  and  signified  his  hearty 
approval  of  his  young  mistress*  opinions 
by  thumping  appkuse  on  the  door-step 
with  his  tail. 

Meanwhile  John,  reooverinir  from  a 
stupor  of  astonishment  and  delight,  had 
been  peeping  through  the  lofty  covert 
of  leaves  and  blossoms  in  which  he  was 
hidden,  at  Lncy^  graceful  frolics  and 
vivaoions  eztravagancea  He  did  not 
frul  to  maris  the  eJegance  of  het  figure, 
and  took  especial  note  of  tiie  tapering 
Ciymmetry  of  her  ankles,  lite  tones  of 
her  voice,  singing,  laughing,  and  talkinff 
all  in  a  breath,  seemed  to  his  enraptavea 
eaca  fur  sweeter  musio  than  the  moio^ 
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dioiis  trills  and  qnayera  of  a  bob-a-link, 
warbling  in  the  meadow  bard  by ;  and 

her  face if  it  bad  appeared  lovely 

when  be  had  seen  it  six  weeks  before  in 
Hartford,  with  every  feature  striving  to 
assume  as  prim  and  demure  an  expres- 
sion as  might  be,  now  that  it  was  all 
aglow  with  delight,  pleasure,  and  ezbite- 
iiient,  it  was  so  bewilderingly  beautiful 
that  it  fairly  dazzled  him!  Heavens! 
wliat  a  change  had  come  to  pass  within 
the  last  few  minutes.  It  was  less  than 
an  hour  since,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  had 
been  thinking  pensively  of  the  beliutiful 
unknown,  wondering  who  and  where 
she  might  be,  and  what  she  might  then 
happen  to  be  doing  or  saying,  and  then, 
rousing  from  a  reverie,  murmuring  to 
himself  that  he  must  forget  her,  and 
there  was  no  use  in  being  a  fool ;  that 
she  was  far  above  him,  moving  in  a 
higher  and  distant  sphere,  and  that  he 
should  never  see  her  again  in  the  world; 
but  that,  of  course,  some  time  she  would 
marry  some  rich  and  splendid  gentleman ; 
at  which  last-mentioned  fancy  his  heart, 
in  spite  of  himself,  would  seem  to  die 
within  him,  poor  fellow,  and  a  great 
lump  would  rise  in  his  throat  that 
couldn't  well  be  swallowed  again  with- 
out tears  to  moisten  it— and  now — 
wby!  here  she  was,  his  own  cousin 
Lucy  Manners,  with  whom,  when  they 
were  both  little  children,  he  had  played 
a  thousand  times;  wlio  had  written 
home  from  Hartford  that  she  remem- 
.  bered  Cousin  John  Dashleigh,  and  about 
his  going  away,  and  had  sent  him  her 
love  and  a  kiss  for  the  sake  of  old  times ! 
His  heart  leaped  to  his  throat,  as  after 
five  minutes'  eflfbrt  he  fairly  compre- 
hended the  truth  and  its  extent,  and 
probable  consequences.  What  a  pleasant 
world  it  was!  he  thought.  How  bright 
schemed  the  future  that  but  just  now  had 
appeared  so  dreary  I  Though  the  limb 
of  the  pear-tree  on  which  John  sat  was 
less  than  a  score  of  feet  above  the  earth, 
he  seemed  to  be  more  than  half  the  way 
to  heaven !  Now,  the  reason  was  appa- 
rent why  it  was  that  he  had  been  so 
suddenly  and  irresistibly  attracted  by  the 
sweet  face  of  his  oousin,  and  why  her 
image  had  seemed  so  strangely  familiar 
to  him,  that  he  had  been  used  to  wonder 
whether  it  were  not  true,  that  in  some 
previous  state  of  existence,  the  soul  of 
the  beautiful  stranger  and  his  own 
spirit  had  known  and  dearly  loved  each 
other. 

"But  where   on  earth's  John?"  at 
length   aaked  Mrs.   Maanera,   looking 


about  her.  "I  expected  he'd  be  the 
first  one  to  meet  us,  and  somebody  ought 
to  untackle  Old  Bob,  and  turn  him  into 
the  pastur." 

**  To  be  sure,"  cried  Lucy,  who  had 
been  kissing  Susan  Feet,  the  kitcheu 
help,  a  former  class-mate  of  hers  at  the 
district  school.  **  Sure  enough,  where  is 
oousin  John  ?  I  long  to  kiss  him !" 

Gracious  Goodness!  How  John,  in 
the  top  of  the  pear  tree,  blushed,  till  the 
white  blossoms  nearest  to  his  tetce  turned 
rosy  red  in  the  reflection. 

"  Why  I"  said  the  widow,  "  I  wonder 
where  he's  gone  to  1  He  knows  you're 
come,  for  he  was  in  the  garden  just 
now,  and  hallooed  to  me  that  you  had 
come  in  sight." 

^'In  the  garden?  Let's  go  and  find 
him,"  cried  Lucy,  putting  her  arm  round 
Ellen's  waist. 

As  the  two  girls  came  running  across 
the  lane  towards  the  garden  gate,  John 
once  more  prepared  to  descend,  but  in  so 
doing  he  did  not  have  the  luck  of  Zac- 
«hens  of  old-;  for  placing  his  hand  npon 
a  branch  of  the  tree,  by  which  to  swing 
himself  down,  he  happened  to  dasp,  not 
only  the  branch  itself,  but  also  a 
blossom  containing  a  wasp.  The  insect, 
feeling  the  fatal  pressure,  had  time, 
before  it  was  crushed  to  death,  to  dart 
its  venomous  sting;  at  which  Johu, 
with  an  involuntary  cry  of  pain,  un- 
loosened his  grasp,  and  the  slight  twig 
by  which  he  held  with  his  other  hand, 
not  being  able  to  bear  his  weight,  down 
he  came  through  the  cracking  branches, 
plump  upon  the  greensward  at  Lucy's 
feet,  jtust  as  she  opened  the  garden 
wicket!  Lucy  screamed,  as  well  she 
might,  for  it's  a  somewhat  startling  thing 
for  a  young  maiden  to  behold  a  strange 
man,  of  twelve  stone  weight,  drop  into 
her  path  from  the  clouds.  £11^ 
though  sorely  scared,  hastened  to  assist 
her  proistrate  brother  as  soon  as  ever  he 
came  to  the  ground,  while  Boatswun, 
who  evidently  Jumped  at  onoe  to  the 
conclusion  that  John  Dashleigh  was  some 
wild  be&st,  like  a  panther — to  his  ehanw 
be  it  spoken — put  his  tail  between  his 
legs,  yelped,  and  fled  amain.  The  three 
women  in  the  porch  uttered  loud  exda* 
mations  of  aUrm,  and  Old  Bob,  fright* 
ened  out  of  his  wonted  propriety  by  the 
loud  snapping  and  rustling  of  the  break- 
ing boughs  and  the  uproar  that  followed, 
started  and  ran  into  the  back  yard, 
where,  after  a  circuit  about  the  well,  he 
finally  brought  up  against  the  leaeh- 
hogshead  and  oyerset  tiio  chaise  npoa 
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the  wood-pile.  And  all  tbea^  terrors 
and  mishaps  were  eaused  by  the  tiny 
sting  of  an  insignificaot  little  wasp,  not 
half  so  large  as  the  point  of  the  finest 
cambric  needle,  jast  as  it  often  happens 
ttiat  the  slim  and  snpple  tongne  of  some 
gossiping  old  maid  will  set  a  neighbor^ 
hood  by  the  ears,  and  create  commo- 
tions, heart-bornings,  and  disturbances 
throughoat  a  whole  village. 

John,  though  a  little  shaken  by  his 
fall,  was  not  otherwise  injured,  and  in- 
deed was  far  more  alarmed  at  the  terror 
depicted  in  Lacy's  pale  face  than  he  had 
been  at  the  accident  which  caused  it. 
He  feared  that  she  was  going  to  &int, 
and  bounding  up  from  the  ground,  and 
putting  Ellen  aside  hastily,  he  ran  to  his 
0(»nsin,  as  she  was  tottering  towards  the 
fence,  clasped  her  round  the  waist,  and 
cried  out  lustily  for  somebody  to  bring 
water. 

"Why — ^who— who  are  yon?"  cried 
Lucy,  struggling  a  little.  **it^8  John, 
Lucy,"  said  Ellen.  "He  won't  hurt 
you."  "Oh-ho!"  cried  Lucy,  as  natu- 
rally as  could  be,  which  John  took  to  be 
an  expression  of  pain  or  faintness.  "  Gtet 
some  water,  Ellen,"  said  he.  "  No,  no ; 
cousin  John,"  cried  Lucy,  shaking  ^her 
curls,  "  I  don't  need  any  water — and — 
and — let  me  go,  sir— or — why  don't  you 
ki$«  me,  cousin  John  ?" 

It  was  no  mere  cousinly  kiss  that 
John,  not  having  time  to  srow  bashful, 
at  once  pressed  upon  Lucy's  saucy  lips ; 
and  though  she  had  never  been  kissed  in 
tlmt  fervent  manner  before,  she  felt  in- 
stinctively that  it  was  the  passion  of  a 
lover  which  made  that  first  kiss  such  a 
long,  ardent,  clinging  caress.  She  strug- 
gled feebly,  and  tliough  she  had  been 
pale  a  minute  before,  she  was  r<>8y 
enough,  I  warrant  you,  when,  as  John 
released  her,  she  looked  into  his  glitter- 
ing eyes,  and  recognized  the  handsome 
face  of  the  tall  young  backwoodsman 
tl)at  she  had  seen  in  the  street  at  Hart- 
ford, whom  the  other  girls  had  thought 
fso  gf>od-looking,  and  talked  about  so 
mnch,  calling  him  by  various  names  and 
titles,  as  "Robin  Hood,"  and  "The 
Handsome  Forester,"  and  who— she  h^d 
guessed  at  the  time — ^had  been  sojsmitten 
by  her  beauty. 

I  don't  know  but  that  John  would 
have  kept  on  kissing  his  pretty  cousin 
until  tffis  time,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
remonstrances  of  Ellen,  who  protested, 
with  great  vivacity,  against  the  prolong- 
ed duration  of  the  salute.  As  for  Lucy 
herself,  I  must  confess  that  she  did  not 


offer  a  word  by  way  of  rebuke  or  expos- 
tulation, for  the  reason — ^as  she  after- 
wards privately  explained  to  Ellen  and 
Susan — that  she  could  not  get  breath  to 
do  so :  the  which  still  farther  illustrates 
the  length  and  vehemence  of  John  Dash- 
leigh's  kiss.  But  just  as  he  came  to  his 
senses  again,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Manners, 
and  Susan  arrived,  all  together,  at  the 
garden  gate,  bringing,  the  one  a  cam- 
phor bottle,  another  a  vial  of  hartshorn, 
and  the  third  a  basin  of  water.  The 
three  were  accompanied  by  Boatswain, 
who  had  perceived  from  afar,  John's  as- 
sault upon  the  person  of  Lucy,  and  who 
immediately  laid  hold  of  the  hinder  por- 
tion of  the  offender's  pantaloons,  and 
tugged  away  with  great  apparent  fierce- 
ness, no  doubt  hoping  thereby  to  retrieve 
his  reputation  for  fidelity  and  courage, 
which  had,  to  be  sure,  suffered  greatly 
by  his  recent  sudden  retreat. 

"Who's  hurt?"  cried  Mrs.  Manners, 
looking  about  her. 

"  Get  out,  Bose!"  said  Susan,  observ- 
ing John's  inattention  to  the  attack  in 
his  rear.  "  Law !  kick  him,  John  1  he'll 
tear  your  trowses  all  to  rags !" 

Poor  widow  Dashleigh  glanced  'at  the 
finshed  faces  of  her  son  and  niece,  and 
felt  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground ;  fear- 
ing that  John  might  have  offended  the 
heiress  by  the  strange  rudeness  of  which 
she  had  witnessed  a  part.  "  For  shame, 
John  I"  said  she;  "you  musn't  think 
young  ladies  in  New  England  like  to  be 
kissed  and  touzled  about  like  the  back- 
woods girls  at  a  huskin' !" 

"Pooh!  pooh!  Polly;"  cried  Mrs. 
Manners,  corking  up  the  camphor  bottle 
again,  and  smiling  with  a  shrewd  ex- 
pression \  "  girls  are  very  much  the 
same  wherever  you  find  'em.  Besides, 
John  and  Lucy  are  cousins,  and  hain't 
seen  each  other  since  they  were  children." 

"That's  true,"  said  the  widow,  much 
relieved. 

"  Kiss  her  again,  John !"  said  Mrs. 
Manners. 

"  Thank  you,  no :"  cried  Lucy,  step- 
ping back. 

"  Oome,  sister  Polly,"  said  Mrs.  Man- 
neri«,  with  the  same  shrewd  smile. 
"There's  been  more  scare  than  harm 
done,  I  guess.  Let's  leave  'em  to  make 
up,  and  do  you,  John,  as  soon  as  yon 
can,  come  and  look  after  old  Bob  and 
the  shay." 

"Massy  sakes!"  cried  Susan,  when 
the  two  elder  ladies  had  departed.  "  I 
expected  to  find  somebody  e'enamost 
dead." 
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^Hnmph!  I  am  nearly  smothered!'* 
said  Lucy,  pouting,  and  arranging  her 
disordered  ooUar  and  bonnet.  '^Tou 
must  hare  learned  to  kiss  from  the  bears 
and  Indians  in  the  Qenesee  ooontry, 
oonsin  John.  Indeed,  sir^  I  never  swr 
such  a  mde  fellow." 

At  this  speech,  and  the  look  of  feigned 
displeasare  which  ac^mpanied  it,  John, 
who,  whatever  he  might  have  been 
tanght  in  the  Genesee  oountry  with  re- 
spect to  the  manner  of  kissing,  had  had 
bnt  few  opportunities  to  learn  there  all 
the  ways  of  women;  John,  I  say,  was 
so  extremely  disconcerted,  and  discom- 
fited, and  eacperienced  snch  shame  and 
distress,  that  his  eoctetenance,  which 
was  always  a  tmthfol  index  of  his- 
thoaghts,  betrayed  plainly  the  anguish 
of  his  soul ;  so  that  Lucy  oonld  not  help 
feeling  a  violent  pity  for  him. 

^^  WeU,  well,  eonsin  John,"  said  she, 
in  the  kindest  tone,  and  smiling  as  she 
extended  her  hand ;  ^^  there's  no  harm 
done,  after  all,  unless  you've  broken 
your  neck  tumbling  out  of  the  pear- 
tree." 

John  humbly  took  the  little  white 
hand  that  was  held  out  to  him,  and 
shook  it  awkwardly,  but  did  not  dare 
to  kiss  it,  as  Lucy  supposed  he  would. 
Indeed,  it  didn't  come  into  his  head  to 
do  so,  for  he  had  been  taught,  wiUi  res- 
pect to  the  matter  of  kissing,  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  cheeks  and  lips,  according 
to  the  rude  fashion  prevailing  at  that 
time  in  the  Genesee  country.  However, 
Lucy,  the  little  witch,  knew  as  well  as 
that  she  was  a  beauty,  that  her  tall, 
well-favored  cousin  was  her  lover,  and, 
as  big  as  he  was,  the  slave  of  her  merest 
whim  and  caprice.  Even  gentle  little 
Ellen,  standing  by,  wonderingly  guessed 
the  truth,  and  blushed  at  her  thoughts ; 
while  Susan  Peet,  whose  suspicions, 
new-born  as  they  were,  had  suddenly 
matured  into  firm  convictions,  smiled 
mischievously ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
she  smothered  a  faint  pang  of  regret  at 
the  destruction  of  a  vague  hope,  which, 
till  then,  she  had  not  discovered  was 
alive  in  her  heart.  "  I  ain't  wanted  no 
more,"  said  she,  rather  plaintively ;  "  so 
I'll  go,  I  believe.  But,  John,"  she 
added,  as  she  opened  the  garden  gate, 
"von'd  better  come  pretty  soon,  for 
Old  Bob's  tipped  the  shay  over  onto  the 


wood-pile,  and  upsot  it,  and  Miss  Man- 
ners and  Miss  Dashleigh  are  tr^a'  to 
onhitoh  him." 

At  hearing  of  this  disaster,  John 
hastily  inquired  of  his  cousin  wLether 
she  felt  strong  enough  to  walk  to  the 
house  with  Ellen's  assistance;  and  upon 
being  assured  by  Lucy  of  her  ability  to 
walk  without  any  a.id  whatever,  be 
repaired  to  the  back-yard,  where  he 
found  his  mo&er,  Mrs.  Manners,  and 
Sasan,  endeavoring  to  extricate  Old  Bub 
from  the  shafts  of  the  unfortunate  chaise, 
which  lay  on  its  beam  ends  upon  the 
wood-pile.  The  performance  of  this  task 
he  fortnwith  took  upon  himself  and  tiiie 
women  retired  into  the  house.  Having 
unharnessed  the  horse  and  tnmed  him 
intb  the  lane  to  roll,  righted  the  chaise 
and  run  it  under  the  sh^,  he  unstrapped 
Lucy's  trunk  and  carried  it  into  the  hall ; 
though^  by  this  time,  his  hand  began  to 
smart  and  swelL  However,  when  he 
saw  Lucy's  face  in  a  halo  of  bright  curia, 
as  she  stooped  over  the  bamsters  of  ^le 
staircase,  and  heard  her  thank  him  for  a 
dear,  good,  cou^n  John,  and  ask  if  he 
wouldn't  please  bring  the  trunk  up  into 
her  room,  he  forgot  all  aboot  the  pain, 
and  rejecting  Susan's  profiEers  of  assist- 
ance, he  mounted  the  stairs  with  his 
burden,  which  he  would  have  set  down 
at  the  door  of  Lucy's  room  ;  for  he  waa 
too  modest  to  enter  that  sacred  apart- 
ment without  further  invitation;  bat 
Lucy  came  and  held  open  the  door,  smil- 
ing so  pleasantly  all  the  while,  and  so  he 
pmed  in  by  her,  and  finaUv,  at  her 
direction,  placed  the  trunk  at  the  foot  of 
the  little  white  bed.  Then  he  took 
off  his  hat  and  went  out,  on  tiptoe,  with- 
out saying  a  word,  for  there  was  an 
atmosphere  of  purity  and  innocence  in 
the  place  that  it  seemed  to  him  woald 
be  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  hia  voice. 
When  he  got  down  into  the  kitchen 
again,  Susan  bathed  his  hand  in  harta- 
horn,  and  told  him  to  hurry  and  set 
ready  for  tea.  So  he  went  over  to  his 
mother's  house  across  the  way,  washed 
his  face  and  hands,  combed  his  hair,  and 
put  on  his  coat,  and  then  returned  to 
the  big  house,  where,  as  soon  as  he  made 
his  appearance,  everybody  sat  down  to 
the  tea-table,  and  fell  a-talking  of  old 
times,  and  how  he  and  Lucy  and  EUoi 
had  grown. 
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▲  BBMINIBCEEKOE  OV  BBASBBOOK. 


I  LOVE  an  old  hoase.  There  is  sonie* 
thing  Roothing  and  friendly  in  its  very 
decay.  The  dampness  that  hangs  ahont 
the  parlors,  the  oraoks  twisting  through 
the  yellow  oeiling,  and  the  fearleas  mice 
that  scratch  and  scam  pet  hehind  the 
wainscot,  afford  me  a  satis&otion  I 
never  f^l  In  the  modern  monnments  of 
newlv-aoqoired  wealth  and  vulgar  taste, 
which  are  £ut  supersedina  the  solid, 
oomfbrtable  numaioDs  of  we  last  cen- 
tary. 

To  AilfiU  itt  whole  duty,  your  old 
house  must  have  a  g^ost  and  a  pretty 
woman  to  live  in  it.  But  alaaLfor  the 
back-sliding  of  the  present  1  We  may 
moan  as  we  will,  over  the  weak  eyes 
and  pulmonary  disorders  that  heset  men 
and  women— hut  the  degeneration  of 
ghosts  is  a  real  affliction. 

I  knew  what  would  come  of  it  when 
sp^etret  took  to  Wehster,  and  spelt  their 
final  syllable  t — e — r.  Who  would  be 
afraid  of  such  a  spectre  as  thatr-K>r 
what  oouM'he  have  to  oommunioate  that 
would  be  at  all  worth  hearing  I  We 
should  naturally  expect  such  a  fellow  to 
ezhilHt  himself  for  fifty  cents  (private 
sittings  one  dollar),  and.  then  deluge  us 
with  bis  awkward  flatterjr  and  common^ 
place  morality. 

But  a  good  honest  ghost,  who  lives  in 
a  sober  way  in  a  quiet  house  in  the 
eountry,  oommands  my  eiitire  respect. 
He  has  positively  no  connection  with 
these  vagrant  apparitions  who  are  flying 
about  the  land — visiting  ^^  circles  "  here 
and  there — ^making  their  ghastly  jokes, 
preaching  their  feeble  homiliea,  and 
blowing  their  tin  fish-horns  into  the  ears 
of  skeptics.  No,  no,  our  old-fashioned 
aristoeratio  ghost  (that  it  does  a  man 
good  to  believe  in)  has  a  hearty  con- 
tempt for  these  nomadic  impostors. 
There  he  lives  in  his  little  windy  attic, 
or  mopes  about  Ins  damp  eelkr,  and 
dreams  of  the  good  old  times  when  he 
used  to  clank  his  chain  about  the  house^ 
and  frighten  the  straggler  who  went  up 
ataiiis  to  get  a  book,  or  make  the  little 
group  in  the  parlor  stir  the  fire  and  draw 
more  closely  together  as  they  heard  his 
eolemn  tramp  in  the  hall.  What  thrill- 
ing interest  gathered  about  his  commu- 
nications when,  after  years  of  awfal  sus- 
pense, he  deigned  to  indicate  the  old 
well  where  he  had  sunk  his  treasure,  or 


revealed  (in  the  strictest  confidence)  the 
precise  individual  who  had  defrauded 
you  out  of  your  rightful  ioheritance,  and 
the  steps  that  s]K)uld  be  ta):en  for  its  re- 
covery. 

Such  a  ghost  as  that  was  worth  know-* 
ing.  Give  me  one  old  fashioned,  scho- 
larly phantom,  who  must  be  talked  to  in 
Latin,  who  appears  at  the  canonical 
hour  of  midnight,  and,  above  all,  who  it 
content  to  remain  a  permanent  fixture  in 
your  house — and  I  will  resign  right, 
title,  aod  interest,  in  all  and  singular 
tippers,  rappers,  and  trumpeters,  that 
new  revelation  or  old  imposture  can 
oonjure  up. 

I  believe  that  M%jor  Wherrey  values 
the  highly  respectable  Shade  who  is 
said  to  haunji  those  queer  old  attic  pas- 
sages that  twist  in  and  out  under  the 
roof  of  the  Bearbrook  mansion,  quite  as 
much  as  any  of  his  more  tangible  posp 
sessions. 

*^  My  dear  Tom/'  he  used  to  say  to  rae, 
^(  at  the  present  day  I  know  of  but  one 
criterion  by  which  to  examine  the 
claims  of  our  fashionable  neighbors  to 
the  social  position  which  they  daim. 
The  time  was,  to  be  sure,  when  if  a  man 
kept  a  carriage  with  his  arms  painted  on 
the  door,  and  a  sober  coachman  to  drive 
him  about  town,  you  might  have  known 
he  was  of  gentie  descent,  and  had  a 
goodly  company  of  ancestors  to  vouch 
for  him.  But  now  everything  is  changed 
—carriages  are  kept  by  people  whose 
&thers  drove  them,  and  arms  have  their 
market  value,  and  may  be  purchased  of 
any  engraver.  There  is,  however,  one 
thing  the  rogues  cannot  counter£ut.  So, 
when  you  have  any  doubt  of  the  anti- 
anity  and  conseqaent  respectability  of  a 
dashing  family,  ask,  not  if  they  k^ 
their  ffroom  or  their  c<nipi,  bnt^  whet« 
they  keep  their  ghoit; — and  if  tnij 
don't,  depend  upon  it  they  are  not  wh^ 
they  pretend  to  be." 

The  last'  time  that  my  unde  thus  de- 
livered himself  was  a  year  ago  last  fut- 
day.  Mr.  Barnard,  Kate,  and  myself, 
were  lounging  easily  before  the  ^e  (we 
had  just  come  in  damp  and  sleepy  from 
a  lyceum  lecture)  listsDing  to  the  strange 
murmurs  of  the  wind  as  it  ratti^d  the  tin 
spout  that  passed  under  the  eaves,  or 
wandering  about  the  large  chimneys, 
groaned  its  solemn  requiem  over  all  Uie 
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glowing  hearths  and  sunny  faces  that 
had  once  beamed  upon  the  oak  pannel- 
ing  of  the  parlor  where  we  sat — and 
then  passed  out  into  the  darkness. 

'•^  I  think  we  must  have  another  back- 
log," remarked  Mr.  Barnard,  who  was 
standing  in  a  *^ gentlemanly  attitude*' 
before  the  lire,  and  gazing  out  into  the 
room  with  his  usual  complacency.  "I 
don^t  feel  like  going  to  bed  after  that 
strong  coffee  that  Mrs.  Wherrey  made 
for  the  Sunday-school  children." 

"  Not  for  the  children  but  for  their 
teachers,"  interposed  my  aunt  in  correc- 
tion. I  don^t  know  why  it  is  that  Doc- 
tor Drachtna^s  sewing  circle  should  drink 
their  tea  and  coffee  so  very  strong ;  but 
as  long  as  they  get  it  at  other  places, 
I  must  have  it  so  here." 

*^  The  old  excuse  that  would  continue 
every  evil  in  the  world,"  rejoined  Bar- 
nard. '^  How  fortunate  it  is  there  are 
some  people  brave  enough  to  act  up  to 
their  notions  of  right,  without  reference 
to  the  dicta  of  the  little  community  with 
whom  fortune  has  thrown  them.  Old 
absurdities,  aye,  and  old  iniquities  too, 
linger  on  the  scene  when  the  world  is 
really  tired  of  them,  merely  because  no 
one  has  the  courage  to  rise  up  and  push 
them  ofe" 

^^  But  this  hardly  applies  to  the  use  of 
stimulants  or  narcoticd." 

"  Perhaps  not— even  if  we  include  in 
the  latter  class  the  lecture  w«  have 
listened  to  this  evening — the  world  has 
not  yet  outgrown  coffee  or  lycenms,  and 
we  may  vainly  look  for  such  millennium. 
But  there  are,  nevertheless,  many  things 
in  which  we  are  prepared  for  reform,  if 
some  one  would  only  be^n  it.  Take, 
for  instance,  this  very  Sunday-school 
system  whose  practical  workings  have 
been  exhibited  this  afternoon.  What 
possible  good  can  come  of  such  questions 
as  this  (I  take  the  first  one  1  see  on  open- 
ing the  text-book)— For  what  are  thb 
rats  of  the  East  famous?" 

^^  For-the-length-of-<Mr-tails-and-the- 
speed-of-tA^r-running" — ^responded  my 
aunt,  admirably  mimicking  the  false  em- 
phasis and  hurried  utterance  with  which 
children  rattle  off  the  information  they 
have  learned  by  rote. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Barnard,  "now  if 
I  were  to  vary  the  question  a  little,  and 
ask  you  what  eastern  animal  was  cele- 
brated for  speed  and  tail,  the  chances 
are  that  you  would  be  utterly  perplexed, 
and  complain  that  there  was  no  such 
question  in  the  book.  Indeed  I  tried  the 
experiment  this  afternoon  by  puzzling  a 


e>or  little  girl  who — before  Doctor 
raohmaoould  wellpronoanoe  the  Ques- 
tion— ^What  has  the  camel  sometimea  been 
called?— fluently  responded— The  ship 
of  the  desert.  But  when  I  askod  her 
what  animal  had  sometimes  been  called 
the  sh.p  of  the  desert,  the  dear  little 
thing  was  terribly  conftiaed,  b^gan  to  cry, 
and  rather  thouglft  it  was  an  eastern  rat.** 

"  I  cannot  think  Sonday-echools  parti- 
onlarly  desirable  for  the  class  of  children 
to  be  found  in  Doctor  Drachma's  oon- 
gregatton,"  remained  the  mijor.  ^They 
are  made  to  supersede  that  home  in- 
struction and  example,  which  the  parents 
are  folly  able  to  give,  and  without  which 
all  public  teaching  seems  a  very  empty 
pretence.  Of  course  for  the  children  of 
the  poor  and  illiterate,  it  is  a  very  diffs- 
rent  matter.  I  always  subscribe  most 
heartily  to  any  plan  for  dispensioff  reli- 
gious instruction  among  th^ — ^and  tried 
my  best  to  persuade  Kate  to  teaoh  in 
one  of  the  ragged  schools  during  our  kat 
winter  in  New  York." 

"Goodl"  said  Mr.  Barnard,  ""Iwish 
you  better  success  next  year;  though  if 
you  use  Drachma's  catechism  I  should 
certainly  advise  some  additions  by  way 
of  appendix.  Why,  I  should  like  to 
know,  is  it  necessary  to  keep  the  rising 
generation  posted  up  concerning  eastern 
rats,  to  the  exclusion  of  eastern  cranber- 
ries. '  Let  us  hear  how  some  oriental  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  undertook  to  grow  cran- 
berries in  Palestine,  and  how  inferior 
they  were  to  those  produced  by  Mi|jor 
Wherrey  at  Bearbrook." 

As  any  Joke  touching  the  precious 
vegetable  production,  to  the  cultivation 
of  which  my  undo  had  dcTOted  so  much 
time  and  study,  was  seldom  well  reoeived 
— my  aunt  judged  it  best  to  preTent  a 
reply,  by  senSng  me  into  the  hall  to 
bring  in  the  back-log  that  Mr.  Barnard 
had  coveted.  ^^  J  u3d  John  he  might  go 
and  see  his  cousin  at  Picoochee  to-nigbt^^ 
she  remarked  in  explanation,  ^^aiui  as 
to-morrow  is  my  washing-day  tiio 
women  have  gone  to  bed  long  ago — eo 
we  must  help  ourselves." 

*^I  am  most  happy  to  be  of  service,^ 
said  J,  advancing  to  the  door,  ^^  thoogh 
I  must  question  John's  devotion  to  his 
cousin,  for  bis  cow-hide  boots  have  cer- 
tainly been  wandering  about  the  entry 
ever  since  we  cune  home." 

"And  by  the  uncertainty  of  their 
movement  1  should  say  that  John  had 
been  drowning  his  loves  or  his  sorrows 
in  some  of  his  master's  punch,''  drilj 
obserred  Mr.  Barnard. 
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As  I  passed  out  of  the  room,  we  all 
heard  a  heavy  sound,  as  of  some  one ' 
falling  at  fall  length  upon  the  painted 
oanvas  floor-clotii; — ^hut  nothing  was 
to  be  seen.  The  great  hall  stove  threw 
its  dull  red  light  on  nothing  save  the 
picture  of  old  Judge  Wherrey  in  his  wig 
and  gown,  and  the  stiff  ohair,  glittering 
bravely  with  its  brass-headed  nails, 
that  he  used  to  sit  upon  when  on 
earth. 

^^John!  John  I''  exclaimed  my  aunt 
hurrying  after  me,  and  peering  upon 
every  square  inch  of  the  floor,  as  if  John 
was  a  beetle  that  she  feared  to  crush — 
^^  Whv,  bless  me,  mi^or,  the  man  is  not 
here!" 

"  No,"  said  my  uncle  very  calmly,  '*^I 
inew  iie  wa^n^t  there.  I  could  have 
told  you  what  it  was  at  once — only  I 
was  afraid  we  should  offend  ft,  and  it 
would  go  off.  This  is  very  pleasant.  I 
am  really  much  gratified." 

^^  And  who  or  what  in  the  name  of 
wonder  do  all  these  its  refer  to,"  ex- 
claimed Barnard.  *^Is  it  a  dog  or  a 
monkey  that  has  been  making  himself 
so  audible  ?" 

"Ohl  neither,"  said  my  uncle  very 
qnieUv,  "  it  is  only  ■  old  Tolliwotte^s 
ghost." 

^'A  ghost!"  screamed  my  aunt,  and 
threw  herself  into  my  arms  for  protec- 
tion— "  Oh  I  you  horrid  abominable  ma- 
jor— to  bring  me  to  this  haunted  old 
rat-trap,  and  then  invite  ghosts  to  board, 
and  say  you^re  glad  when  they  oome. 
CHi !  dear,  dear,  wiiere  shall  I  go  ?" 

Upon  consideration  it  struck  Mrs. 
Kate  that  she  might  as  well  stay  where 
she  was — a  decision  to  which  I  had  no 
manner  of  objection.  Indeed  my  faith 
waxed  strong  in  a  spiritual  manifesta- 
tion whioh  could  give  such  a  comfort- 
able proof  of  its  reality.  Dick  Horripitts 
says  (although  rather  more  coarsely) 
that  it  is  good  fun  to  support  a  pretty  girl 
while  dancing  tlie  German ;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  think  it  is  much  better  fun  to  do 
it  standing  still.  And  I  earnestly  coun- 
sel those  whose  business  it  is  to  look 
after  such  matters,  to  consider  whether 
a  new  fiqurt  introducing  this  slight 
improvement  might  not  be  generally 
popular. 

We  hurried  back  into  the  parlor — ^I, 
-with  a  log  under  each  arm,  and  £ate 
(being  or  pretending  to  be  very  much 
frightened)  clinging  to  my  skirts— or 
raUier  to  the  garment  that  fulfils  their 

Surpose  in  a  mattculine  wardrobe.  There 
;  Burely  nothing  more  taking  than  to  see 


a  pretty  woman  feign  excessive  timidity ; 
but  then  she  must  be  reaXly  pretty  to 
carry  it  off— and  I  cannot  recommend 
one  who  is  not  to  try  so  doubtful  an  ex- 
periment. My  aunt,  however,  is  quite 
handsome  enough  to  do  as  she  pleases  in 
this  and  all  other  respects — and  I  am 
sure  you  would  have  fanned,  and  wXted^  ■ 
and  soothed  her,  quite  as  zealonsly  as 
Barnard  and  I  did,  had  you  happened  in 
at  the  cnm, 

"And  who  was  old  Tolliwotte,  and 
what  business  has  his  ghost  here  ?"  in- 
quired Barnard,  when  our  fair  patient 
was  in  a  condition  approaching  conva- 
lescence. 

"  Colonel  Tolliwotte  " — responded  my 
uncle,  in  the  precise  and  measured  tone 
of  a  man  who  has  a  story  to  tell — and 
who  knows  it — ^*  Colonel  Tolliwotte  was 
the  ancestor  of  Captain  Simon  Tolli- 
wotte, who  owns  the  farm  Just  over  the 
river.  He  is  described  by  one  of  his 
contemporaries  as  ^  a  man  who  did  pioke 
out  a  way  to  thrive  in  grace,  and  had 
much  power  of  godliness  to  the  fatteniuff 
of  leane  churches.^  He  is  also  mentioned 
as  ^  one  who  loved  well  Our  Kew  Ensr- 
land  Ordinances,  and  ever  veered  his 
tongue  against  foreigne  ladies,  ape- 
beaded  pullets,  and  all  fashfons.'  These 
unprofitable  classes  of  society  he  seems 
to  have  dosed  with  a  composition  the 
old  chronicler  calls  'syrrope  of  reforma- 
tion;' but  his  most  famous  exploits  were 
against  the  Indians,  of  whom  it  is  related 
that  ^  be  did  often  kill  as  many  as  six 
after  supper,  and  was  greatly  discipli- 
nated  in  grace.'  It  can  hardly  be  sur- 
prising that  a  gentleman  of  such  singular 
accomplishment  should  have  captivated 
the  affections  of  Dorcas  Wherrie,  the 
daughter  of  old  Retribution  Wherrie, 
who  built  this  house.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  any  particulars 
concerning  their  courtship;  but  the  me- 
lancholy event  that  brought  it  to  a  con- 
clusion is  vividly  depicted  by  contempo- 
raneous authority.  It  seems  that  poor 
Tolliwotte  went  out  one  evening  tf>  take 
his  customary  diversion  with  the  Indiana 
— and  promised  to  call  upon  Dorcas  on 
his  way  home.  He  did  call;  but  the 
hapless  lady  never  had  so  unwelcome  a 
visitor.  In  fact,  the  savages  had  at  last 
got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  entered 
die  house  scalped  (that  was  no  great 
matter,  for  he  wore  a  wig),  and  pierced 
with  several  disagreeable  instrnmenta  in 
several  vital  parts  of  his  body.  He 
staggered  about  the  hall  for  some  time — 
Just  as  we  have  heard  those  mysterious 
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bootB  do  tliis  ervcning^And  finally  Mi 
with  ft  crash— jnst  sndi  a  crash,  Tom,  as 
we  heard  when  yon  opened  the  door — 
and  lay  bathed  in  blood  at  the  feet  of  hia 
own  Dorcas." 

My  nncle  pansed  for  a  moment,  to 
give  doe  effect  to  this  diamal  piotore, 
lud  thus  coDtinned: — 

^'  Ever  since  that  day  there  has  been 
a  tradition  in  oar  family  that  the  colonel 
was  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  earth  to 
rehearse  the  painfnl  scene  with  which 
hia  life  terminated.  Indeed  the  tmth  of 
this  story  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by 
the  testimony  of  my  grandfather,  who, 
upon  returning  one  evening  from  a  sap- 
per-party at  the  tavern,  actually  snrprised 
the  colonel.,  Miss  Dorcas,  and  old  Eetri- 
butioQ,  going  through  their  affecting  ex- 
hibition in  the  front  entry.  Of  late 
years,  siace  the  house  has  been  ^ore 
opened  to  the  world,  I  regret  to  say  that 
this  interesting  party  have  been  forced 
to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  attic,  where 
they  have  much  annoyed  my  cooks — 
who  cannot  be  made  to  understand  the 
great  privilege  of  entertaining  such  aris- 
tocratic company.  But  the  little  event 
of  this  evening  gives  me  good  hopes  that 
they  have  returned  to  the  original  scene 
of  their  sufferings,  and  that  they  will 
oontinoe  to  repeat  their  satisfactory, 
though  somewhat  melancholy,  perform- 
ances every  evening  daring  the  season." 

"  It  seems  strange,"  observed  Barnard, 
^'  that  these  ghosts  should  always  wish 
to  go  over  their  moat  painfal  experiences 
when  on  earth.  One  would  certainly 
suppose  that  the  colonel  would  prefer  to 
repeat  the  felicitous  moment,  when  he 
rose  from  his  knees  the  accepted  lover 
of  Dorcas,  or  when  he  had  the  luck  to 
bag  a  brace  of  Indians  at  a  shot  But 
this  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  all  ma- 
nifestations, ancient  and  modem.  I  have 
seen  mediums  thrown  into  all  sorts  of 
convulsions  to  represent  the  final  mo- 
ments of  the  spirit  who  professed  to 
animate  them." 

'^  I  think  it  is  almost  sacrilege,"  said 
my  uncle,  ^^  to  mention  these  authentic 
and  respectable  apparitions  in  the  same 
breath  with  an  imposture  so  transparent 
and  silly  as  modem  spiritualism." 

^'  Tou  speak  like  one  who  has  not  ex- 
amined the  matter,  but  is  ready  to  take 
up  the  cry  of  the  street  or  press  about 
a  subject  of  which  he  is  wholly  unin- 
formed," retorted  Mr.  Barnard.  ^^  Spir- 
itualism may  be,  and  in  my  opinion  it, 
a  delusion ;  bat  an  imposture  it  certainly 
is  not.    The  alleged  phenomena,  though 


in  many  eases  exaggerated  and  distorfead, 
do  undoabtedly  take  place.  And  w« 
have  no  right  to  call  our  neighbor  weak 
or  silly,  because  his  mind  is  oonvinoed 
by  evidence  that  fails  to  satisfy  our  own. 
I  am  acquainted  with  many  spiritaalists, 
as  I  am  with  many  Catholics  and  Calvin- 
ists,  whose  peculisr  tenets  of  faith  I  caa 
by  no  means  accept,  yet  upon  whose 
judgment  and  information  in  indifferent 
matters  I  have  the  greatest  reliimoe. 
Nay,  more ;  I  can  feel  the  highest  re- 
spect for  men  who  are  brave  enoogfa  to 
advocate  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
truth,  undeterred  by  loss  of  social  caste, 
or  the  jeers  and  mockery  with  which  die 
world  always  receives  those  who  seek  Ha 
improvement  in  any  novel  or  nnantfacr- 
ised  wav." 

'^  Well  I  I  shall  hear  of  yoo  as  a  con- 
firmed believer  in  all  these  signs  and 
wonders.  When  people  begin  to  talk  » 
about  it,  they  soon  come  boldly  np  to 
the  mark,  and  swafiow  any  absurdity  a 
diseased  imagination  can  invent." 

^^  I  will  not  say  that  I  shall  never  be 
converted  to  spiritualism,  because,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  evidence,  I  believe 
I  could  be  converted  to  that,  or  any tJiing 
else.  But  I  will  say  tku — ^that  after 
having  carefully  read  every  book  of  any 
note  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  new 
revelation — after  having  done  a  goodly 
amount  of  that  *^  investigating "  for 
which  spiritualists  clamor  so  loudly — \ 
am  infinitely  farther  yrom  believing,  than 
I  was  before  beginning  my  inqairies^ 
And  this  is  not  b^use  I  have  not  seen 
many  instances  of  that  clairvoyant 
thought-reading  which  must  be  accepted 
as  an  establish^  fact,  but —  Well,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  detail  all  my  reasons 
just  now,  and  just  liere,  so  they  shall  be 
kept  for  some  long  morning,  when  yon 
ask  for  them." 

"  It  is  very  strange  we  have  not  had 
the  spirits  here  yet,"  said  my  ande. 
^^They  had  a  great  run  at  South  Wex* 
ford  and  Ponkussett ;  but  they  seem  to 
have  skipped  Bearbrook." 

^^  They  will  be  upon  you  some  tame  or 
other  when  you  least  expect  them,"  r»> 
joined  Barnard.  ^^  The  whole  town  will 
be  thrown  into  a  state  of  furious  excite- 
ment. People  will  abandon  their  busi- 
ness and  th^  pleasure  and  tip  th$  tahla 
from  morning  to  night.  Doctor  Dradi* 
ma  will  preaoh  a  series  of  swmons  against 
it,  and  five  or  six  families  will  becooae 
indignant  and  sell  their  pews.  One  or 
two  people  may  possibly  become  insane 
from  over-excitementr— and  then  the  epi- 
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demlo  win  gradaally  pass  off  like  the 
•maU-poz  or  jellow-feyer.  and  the  world 
will  go  on  r&ry  mnch  as  Wore.  I  have 
seen  matters  take  precisely  this  course  in 
more  places  than  one." 

"  WelL  well,  all  is,  whenever  we  are 
fftvored,  I  shall  expect  yon  and  Tom  to 
oome  down  here.  Tonr  experience  will 
be  of  infinite  lue  in  interrogating  our 
visitors." 

We  both  promised  the  mi^or  that  we 
wonld  certainly  come,  and  were  abont 
to  expatiate  on  the  satisfaction  weflhonld 
take  in  such  a  visit,  when  my  annt,  with 
an  exclamation  of  terror,  oaUed  our  at- 
tentson  to  a  mysterious  nnging^  that  ap- 
peared to  come  from  tfie  cellar  immedi- 
ately beneath  ns. 

^'  Doubtless  it  is  one  of  the  men  diop- 
ping  wood,"  said  the  mirior. 

*^It  can  be  no  man,"  exclaimed  my 
annt,  "  for  I  locked  the  cellar-door  and 
have  the  key  in  my  pocket.  I  knew  that 
John  would  be  out  to-night  and  did  not 
think  it  was  best  to  leave  it  open." 

**It  can  surely  be  no  ghost,"  said  Bar- 
nard, ^^  for  I  never  heard  of  one  who 
sang,  except  the  omhre  di  Nino  in  Semi- 
ramide." 

'^  Be  still  a  minnte,  and  let  us  try  to 
distinguish  the  words,"  urged  the  mtjor. 
^\S  it  has  any  connection  with  the  ap- 
Muitions  of  this  evening,  it  will  doubt- 
leas  be  some  old  Gregorian  chant." 

^  Dn  dar,  dn  dar,"  sang  the  voice  be- 
neath. ^*I  went  to  the- race  with  a  pock- 
et full  of  tin,  but  soon  come  back  with 
my  hat  knocked  in.    Oh,  dn  dar  da." 

'*  Why,  good  gracious,  it's  old  Netles- 
wing,"  cried  my  annt.  '*  He  must  have 
been  locked  up  there  all  the  afternoon. 
Why  doesn't  he  knock  to  get  out  ?" 

'^  Du  dar,  dn  dar,"  ascended  in  reply. 

^^  Somebody  ought  to  go  and  let  him 
np,"  said  Kate— «nd  she  looked  hard  at 
me.  ^^  I'm  sure  /can  never  go  tlirough 
that  entry  again  1" 

*'"  And  I  can  never  find  the  cellar-door 
alone,"  I  responded.  ^^  Among  all  tliose 
queer,  dark  passages  that  lead  out  of  the 
kitcfien,  I  should  not  discover  the  right 
one  in  a  twelvemonth." 

,**  Suppose  we  all  go  in  a  body,"  advised 
Barnard,  **we  shall  then  be  able  to 
defy  Toiliwotte,  even  if  be  briuga  all  hia 
Indians  along  with  him." 

The  migor  thought  the  suggestion  a 
good  one,  and  volunteered  to  lead  the 
forlorn  hope  as  bearer  of  the  astral  lamp. 
Barnard  and  myself  marched  as  aiiM-4»- 
camp  to  my  aunt ;  and  in  this  order  we 
passed  into  the  entry. 


"I  don't  see  any  blood,"  said  mynnde, 
pausing  to  examine  tlie  pattern  of  the 
floor-cloth.  "  It  would  have  been  vetr 
satisfactory  if  ToUiwotte  could  have  left 
a  few  drops— Just  to  show  that  it  was 
really  him." 

^'  Perhaps  he  is  coming  back  to  supply 
the  omission,"  said  Barnard.  *^  There  is 
oertaiBly  a  most  extraordinary  blowing 
and  scraping  at  the  other  end  of  the 
entry." 

We  stood  aghast  as  the  mysterious 
sounds  alluded  to  struck  our  ears ;  and 
my  aunt  very  nearly  fiunted,  as  a  square 
portion  of  the  floor  a  few  feet  from  where 
we  stood  rose  from  its  place,  and  admitted 
a  bushel  basket  of  cranberries  into  the 
hall.  The  cranberries  were  followed  by 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  Mr.  Ketles  wing, 
who  was  gradually  continued,  until  we 
surveyed  a  pair  of  cow-hide  boots,  very 
similar  to  those  Cblonel  Tolliwotte  must 
have  had  on  during  his  last  interview 
with  Dorcas. 

"Well,  now,  who  would  ha'  thought 
o'  this?"  said  Netleswing,  rather  starded 
at  finding  so  many  spectators  to  his 
ascent.  ^  Why,  Lord  bless  me,  I  thought 
you'd  all  gone  to  lectur'  and  carr'd  off 
the  cellar  key,  so  I've  been  tuggin  at  this 
pesky  old  trap-door  that  hasn't  been  used 
for  mor'n  twenty  year,  just  to  get  at 
them  cranberries,  that  wanted  piokin' 
over  like  all  time.  Oranberries  i  s'poee 
you  know,  Mr.  Tom,  when  they're  just  a 
little  mite  touched  and  can't  keep,  la 
abont  the  most  fattenin'  thing  for  hogs 
there  is  a-going.  Why,  them  sars'ges 
sent  down  to  you  last  November  were 
made  out  o'  cranberry-fed  pork,  and  they 
were  jiut — well,  I'll  say  they  couldn't  be 
beat,  nohow  I" 

The  mysterious  steps,  the  crash  (pos- 
sibly the  trap-door  as  it  descended  over 
the  head  of  Mr.  Netleswing),  admit  a 
certun  sort  of  explanation.  But  if  the 
reader  is  willing  to  accept  that  explana- 
tion, and  give  up  Dorcas  and  her  lover, 
and  old  Retribution,  for  Netleswing  and 
a  basket  of  cranberries — ^he  is  not  the 
man  I  take  him  to  be.  When  Barnard 
attempted  to  aoconnt  for  the  curious 
phenomena  of  the  evening  in  some  such 
manner,  we  treated  him  with  the  con- 
tempt he  deserved. 

A  gentleman  interested  in  spiritual 
literature  borrowed  my  nncle*s  note- 
book, and  prepared  and  published  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  whole  matter ; 
though  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  correct  two 
slight  errors  that  have  crept  into  his 
otherwise  authentic  narrative,  by  assoiv 
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ing  the  render  that  at  no  period  of  the 
eveniiig  was  the  mijor  sustained  in  the 
atmosphere,  and.  that  Barnard  did  not 
mount  a  table,  and  gallop  furiously  about 
the  room.    In  every  other  respect,  I  am 


most  happy  to  corroborate  the  Kttle 
work  in  question,  and  so  commend  it  to 
the  perusal  of  all  candid  inquirers.  Too 
will  find  it  pleasant  reading  for  the  fint 
day  of  this  present  month  of  April  * 


LIVING    IN    THE    COUNTRY. 


Children  in  Town  and  Ooontry— A  Miitake  abont  a  Lady— The  Menaferle  I   Amnsement  for  OhUdreo— Win- 
ter Scenery— Another  Amosement  for  OhOdren— Sudcer  Fiehing^— General  Washington. 


rr  is  a  good  thing  to  have  children  in 
the  country.  Children  in  the  country 
are  regular  old-fashioned  boys  and  girls, 
not  pocket  editions  of  men  and  women 
as  they  are  in  town.  In  the  metropolis 
there  is  no  representation  of  our  species 
.in  the  tadpole  state.  The  word  "lad" 
has  become  ob^lete.  Fast  young  men 
and  fast  youug  women  repudiate  the  ex- 
istence of  that  respectable,  antique  insti- 
tution, childhood.  It  is  different  in  the 
country.  My  eldest  does  not  call  me 
"  Governor,"  but  simply  Father ;  and  al- 
though in  his  ninth  year,  still  treats  his 
mother  with  some  show  of  respect. 
Our  next  boy  (turned  seven)  has  pre- 
maturely giv«n  up  smoking  rattan ;  and 
our  four-year-old  girl  is  destitute  both  of 
affectation  and  dyspepsia.  As  for  the 
present  baby,  his  character  is  not  yet 
fully  developed,  but  having  observed  no 
symptoms  of  incipient  depravity  in  him 
up  to  this  time,  we  begin  to  believe  the 
country  is  a  goud  place  for  children. 
One  thing  about  it  is  certain,  children 
in  the  country  get  an  immense  deal  of 
open-air-training  that  Is  utterly  imprac- 
ticable in  town.  A  boy,  a  girl  brought 
up  *'  under  glass  "  (to  use  a  horticultu- 
ral phrase)  is  apt  to  **blow"  prema- 
turely, but,  although  it  is  rather  rough 
culture,  still  I  think  the  influence  of 
rocks,  rivers,  leaves,  trees,  buds,  blossoms, 
birds,  fresh  air,  and  blue  sky,  better, 
upon  the  undeveloped  mind  of  a  child. 


than  that  of  a  French  nurse,  no  matter 
how  experienced  she  may  be.  /  thinOc 
80,  and  so  does  Mrn.  Sparrowgrass. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  is 
mortifying  about  it.  When  our  friends 
come  up  from  town  with  their  yoang 
ones,  our  boys  and  girl  look  so  fat  and 
gross  beside  them,  that  we  have  to  blush 
at  the  visible  contrast.  Mrs.  Pepper- 
grass,  our  respected  relation,  brought  np 
her  h'ttle  girl  the  other  day,  a  perfect 
French  .  'inbow  so  far  as  drees  went,  and 
there  they  sat — ihepetitey  pale  Parisienne 
of  four  years,  and  the  broad  chested, 
chubby,  red-cheeked  rustic  of  the  same 
age,  with  a  frock  only  diversified  by  the 
holes  scratched  in  it^  and  a  clean  dimity 
apron  Just  put  on,  with  a  gorget  of  frnit 
marks  on  the  breast  that  spoke  plainly 
of  last  summer — there  they  sat,  side  by 
side,  cousins  both,  and  who  would  have 
known  it.  "  My  dear,*'  said  I,  to  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass,  after  our  respected  re- 
lative had  departed,  '^did  you  observe 
the  difference  between  those  children? 
one  was  a  perfect  little  ladv,  and  the 
other  "—"  Ye<,"  interrupted 'Mn*.  Spar- 
rowgrass, **  I  did ;  and  if  I  had  had  a 
child  behave  in  that  way,  I  would  be 
ashamed  to  go  anywhere.  That  child 
did  nothing  but  fret,  and  tease  her  mo- 
ther for  cake,  from  the  time  she  came  in 
the  house  till  she  went  out  of  it.  Yes, 
i[ideed,  onr  Louise  was,  as  yon  say,  a 
real  little  lady  beside  her  " 


*  Speaklnf  of  thla  present  month  of  April,  remlnde  me  of  the  yaat  month  of  March,  and  ikat  reafaidB  va 
hat  1  pteant  to  aay  a  word  of  a  gnnt  ii\Jaetloe  that  was  done  me  (or  possibly  somebodj  else)  In  the  taat  Dum- 
ber of  this  periodlcaL    I  sent  Mr.  Pntnam  a  littie  account  of  a  cranberry-party  down  In  these  parts,  whleb 


made  Its  appearance  hand  in  hand  with  another  littie  account  of  a  ThanksgiTlnr-party,  apparently  by  s 
old  fenUeman  who  contributes  to  the  Mafasine.  How  the  mistake  ooenrred,  I  could  not  coneeiTe,  nntfl  I 
learned  that  both  the  papers  had  been  mailed  from  Bearbrook,  and  that  upon  the  supposition  that  they  w«re 
forwarded  by  the  same  indiridual,  they  had  been  placed  together.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  think  the  flrat  moal 
have  been  by  Barnard  (he  Is  the  only  person  down  bore  at  all  Uke^  to  write  such  a  thing),  and  as  I  haT«  no 
wish  to  run  off  with  bis  bune,  or  pocket  his  cheque,  I  beg  to  declare  that  the  papers  were  in  no  viae  coa^ 
nectad,  and  should  hare  been  printed  separalely. 
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Finding  that  I  had  heen  misander- 
atood,  I  kept  silent.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing so  sure  to  prevent  controversy  as 
ailence,  especially  in  the  conntry. 

"  Speech  U  aaTer,  lUeaoe  It  golden.** 

There  is  one  institution,  which,  in  a 
cliild^s-eye  point  of  view,  possesses  a  ma- 
jesty and  beauty  in  the  country  alto- 
gether unappreciable  in  a  larae  city.  I 
allude  to  the  MenctgerUI  ror  weeks, 
juvenile  curiosity  has  been  stimulated 
by  pictorial  representations  at  the  D6p6t 
and  Pust-office.  There  is  the  likeness  of 
the  man  who  goes  into  the  cage  with 
the  wild  beasts,  holding  out  two  im- 
mense lions  at  arms'  length.  There  is 
the  giraffe  with  his  neck  reaching  above 
a  lofty  palm  tree,  and  the  boa  constrictor 
with  a  yawning  tiger  in  his  convoluted 
embrace.  If  you  observe  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  small  fry  collected  in 
front  of  a  bill  of  this  description  in  the 
rural  districjits,  you  will  see  in  each  and 
all,  a  remarkable  enlargement  of  the  eye, 
expressive  uf  wonder. 

**  Coi^ectore,  expeototion,  and  lonnlae,'* 

are  children's  bedfellows,  and  tlie  infan- 
tile pulse  reaches  fever  heat  long  before 
the  aiTival  of  the  elephant.  At  last  he 
comes,  the  ^^  Aleph  "*  of  the  procession ! 
swinging  his  long  cartilaginous  shillelah 
in  solemn  concord  with  the  music. 
Then  follow  wagons  bearing  the  savage 
animals  in  boxes  with  red  panels ;  then 
a  pair  of  cloven-footed  camels;  then 
other  wagons  all  mystery  and  red  panels ; 
then  pie-bald  horses  and  ponies,  and 
then  the  rear  guard  of  the  caravan  drags 
its  slow  lengtli  along.  ^^  My  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  ^^  we  must  take  the 
children  and  go  to  the  menagerie." 
This  seemed  a  reasonable  request,  and 
of  course  we  went.  When  we  ap- 
proached the  big  tent  we  heard  the  mu- 
sic of  wind  instruments,  the  sound  of  a 
gong,  and  tlie  roaring  of  lions.  This  di- 
vided our  Juvenile  party  at  once,  one 
half  wanted  to  go  in,  and  the  other  half 
wanted  to  keep  out ;  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass 
joined  the  seceders,  and  in  consequence, 
we  separated  at  the  entrance  of  the  can- 
vas edifice.  When  we  got  in  we  heard 
that  tlie  lion  tamer  had  finished  his  per- 
formance, and  that  the  elephant  nad 
been  around,  but  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  sport  going  on  in  the  ring — the  mon- 


key was  riding  on  his  pony.    At  this 
announcement   the   young    ones   were 
immensely  excited,  and  tried  to  get  a 
peep  at  it,  but,  although  I  held  them  up 
at  arms'  length,  they  could  see  neither 
monkey  nor  pony.      Then  I  tried  to 
work  a  passage  for  them  to  the  front, 
but  the  ring  being  invested  with  a  border 
of  country   people   thirteen  deep,  this 
was  out  of  the  question.  So  I  concluded 
to  wait  until  the  crowd  dispersed,  and 
to  keep  the  young  Sparrowgi-asses  in 
good  humor,  I  held  them  up  and  let 
tiiem  read  the  signs  on  the  top  of  the 
cages.        "RoTAX     Bengal     Tigeb," 
"  Blaok  Lion  from  Ndbia,"  "  Yellow 
Abiatio  Lion,"  "  The  Gnu,"   **  White 
PoLAB  Bbab,"  &c.,  &c.     By  and  by  the 
clapping  of  hands  announced  the  close 
of  the  performance,  and  the  dense  mass 
of  people  became  detached,  so  we  made 
01U*  way  through  the  crowd  towards  the 
elephant.    All  of  a  sudden,  we  saw  a 
general  rush  towards  us,  and  we  heard 
S4>mebody  Pay  that,    '^something   had 
broke  loose  1"    Not  being  of  an  inqui- 
sitive turn  of  mind,  I  did  not  ask  what 
it   was,   but  1^   once  retired  under  a 
wagon  load  of  pelicans,  and  put  the 
young  Sparrowgrasses  through  a  door 
which  I  made  in  the  side  of  the  tent  with 
my  pruning  knife.    The  people  poured 
out  of  the  big  door  and  from  under  the 
edges  of  the  tent,  bnt  they  had  not  run  far 
before  the^  stopped,  and  proceeded  to 
make  inquiries.    Some  said  it  was  the 
polar  bear,  whereupon,  several  respec- 
table  looking   men   suddenly    climbed 
over  a  fence ;  others  said  it  was  a  mon- 
key,  at  which   all  the  boys  set  up  a 
shooL  The  intrepid  conduct  of  the  cash- 
takor  had   much  to  do  with  restoring 
confidence.    He  stood  tli^re,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  tent,  smoking  a  cigar  with 
imperturbable  firmness.     So  we  all  con- 
cluded to  go  back  again  and  see  the  rest 
of  the  show.     When  we  got  to  the  door 
we  fiiund  the  entrance  fee  was  twenty- 
five  cents.    We  represented  that  we  had 
been   in  before.     "That  may  be,"  re- 
plied the  cash-taker,  "  but  we  don't  sell 
season  tickeU  at  our  establishment." 

Finding  the  discussion  was  likely  to  be 
violent  upon  this  point,  I  retired,  with 
some  suspicions  of  having  been  slightly 
swindled.  When  I  got  home,  Mrs.  S. 
asked  me  "  if  I  had  seen  the  elephant  ?" 
I  told  her  the  whole  story.  "  Well," 
said  she,  "  that's  just  the  way  I  thought 
it  would  be.    I'm  glad  I  did  not  go  in." 


•  Ahph^  the  ftrat  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alpbAbet.    ProMfl^  thb  elephant  wm  the  first  thlnf  Adam  mv, 
wad  hence,  the  name  AUpJi-tivii, 
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It  seems  to  me  the  oountry  is  marvel* 
loQsly  beaatifbl  in  winter  time.  The 
number  of  bright  days  and  moonlight 
nights  is  snrprising.  The  sky  is  not  less 
bine  in  Jaonsry  than  in  June,  nor  is  a 
winter  landscape  withoat  its  charms. 
The  lost  verdure  of  the  woods  is  com- 
pensated by  the  fine  frost-work  woven 
in  the  delicate  traoery  of  the  trees.  To 
see  a  noble  forest  wreathed  in  icy  gems, 
is  one  of  the  transcendental  glories  of 
creation.  Ton  look  through  long  arcades 
of  iridescent  ligbt,  and  the  vision  has  an 
awful  msjesty,  compared  with  which, 
the  most  brilliant  cathedral  windows 
pale  their  ineffectual  fires.  It  is  the 
crystal  palace  of  Jehovah  I  Within  its 
sounding  aisles  a  thought  even  of  the 
city  seems  irreverent.  We  begin  to  love 
the  country  more  and  more. 

"  Its  dewy  mom,  and  odoroos  aooD,  and  even, 
With  ranaet,  and  its  gorgeous  ministers. 
And  solemn  midnight's  tingling  silentness ; 
And  aatnmn's  hoUow  sighs  in  the  sere  wood, 
And  winter,  robing  with  pure  snow  and  crowns 
Of  starry  toe  the  grey  grass  and  bare  booghs ; 
And  spring's  Toluptoons  pantlngs  when  she  breathes 
Her  ikst  sweet  kisses.** 

Sere  you  begin  to  apprehend  the  won- 
derful order  of  creation,  the  lengthening 
days  after  the  winter  solstice;  all  the 
phenomena  of  meteoric  machinery,  every 
change  in  the  wind,  every  change  in  the 
temperature;  in  tbe  leafless  trees  yon 
see  a  surprising  variety  of  forms.  The 
maple,  the  oak,  the  cbestnut;*  the  hicko- 
ry, the  beech,  have  each  an  architecture 
as  distinct  as  those  of  the  five  orders. 
Then  the  spring  is  tardy  in  town,  but  if 
you  have  a  hot-bed  in  the  oountry,  yon 
see  its  young  green  firstlings  bursting 
from  the  rich  mould  long  before  the  city 
has  shaken  off  the  thraldom  of  winter. 

One  day  in  the  motith  of  March  I 
heard  there  was  to  be  some  sport  on  the 
Nepperhan  in  the  way  of  fishing,  so  I 
took  my  young  ones  to  see  it.  The  Nep- 
perhan is  a  historical  river — the  Tiber 
of  Tonkers.  It  runs  in  a  straight  line 
for  about  forty  yards  from  the  Hudson, 
then  proudly  turns  to  the  right,  Uien 
curves  to  tbe  left,  and  in  fact  e:diibits  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Mississippi  with- 
out its  turbulence  and  monotony.  It 
was  a  cold  day  in  spring,  the  air  was 
chill,  the  sky  grey,  the  Palisades  still 
ribbed  with  snow.  As  we  approached 
the  stream  we  saw  that  a  crowd  had  col- 
lected on  the  deck  of  a  wrecked  coal- 
barge  moored  close  to  tbe  bank,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  bank  opposite  to  the 
barge,  a  man  was  standing,  with  one 


boot  in  the  water,  holding  np  the  end  of 
a  net  stretched  across  the  tide.  The 
other  end  of  the  net  was  fastened  to  tbe 
barge,  and  the  bight  as  the  sailors  say, 
was  in  the  water.  In  ihe  middle  of  the 
croird  there  stood  upright  a  feir,  portly- 
looking  man  of  good  presence'  His  fiue 
looked  like  a  weather-beaten,  sign-board 
portrait  of  General  Washington  with 
white  whiskers.  He  was  loolung  i%>  the 
stream,  which  from  this  point  made  a 
rush  for  the  south  for  about  one  hundred 
feet,  then  gave  it  up,  and  turned  off  due 
east,  around  a  clump  of  bushes.  What 
particular  animosity  General  Washing- 
ton had  to  this  part  of  the  stream  I 
could  not  imagine,  but  he  was  damning 
that  clump  of  bushes  with  a  zeal  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  I  never  heard  snch 
imprecations.  Th^  oaths  fiew  from  bis 
lips,  up  stream,  as  the  sparks  fly  from  an 
express  locomotive  at  midnight.  Dr. 
Slopes  remarks  concerning  t^e  kno^  in 
the  string  of  the  green  nig  of  suigical 
instruments,  beside  them,  was  like  ten- 
der pity.  •  Such  iU-natnred,  uncharita- 
ble, unamiable,  mordadous,  malignant, 
pitiless,  ruthless,  fell,  cruel,  ferodons, 
prescriptive,  sanguinary,  unkind  execra- 
tions were  never  fulminated  against  a 
clump  of  bushes  before.  By-and-by  a 
flat-boat,  filled  with  men,  turned  the  cor- 
ner and  came  broadside  down  stream. 
The  men  were  splashing  the  water  on 
every  side  of  the  flat-boat  to  drive  tbe 
fish  towards  the  net  I  They  had  oars^ 
sticks,  boards,  boughs,  and  branches. 
Then  I  understood  General  Washington. 
He  had  been  offended  because  the  flat- 
boat  was  behind  time. 

Now  it  was  all  right:  I  saw  a  placid 
expression  spreading  over  his  weather- 
beaten  countenance,  as  a  drop  of  oil  vrill 
spread  over  rough.water,  and  molli^  its 
turbulent  features.  The  flat-boat[  or 
scow,  was  long  enough  to  stretcli  alntoet 
from  shore  to  shora.  The  shouts  and 
splashes  were  frightening  the  fi^,  and 
below  us,  in  the  water,  we  could  occa- 
sionally see  a  spectral  sucker  darting 
hither  and  thither.  I  looked  agair\  at 
General  Washington.  He  had  untied 
the  end  of  the  net,  and  was  holding  it  in 
his  hand.  His  face  expressed  intense  In- 
ward satisfaction— deep>— not  vain-glori- 
ous. Near  and  nearer  swept  the  broad- 
side of  the  boat,  down  stream  was  the  * 
net,  between  both  the  aocnmnlating  fish. 
General  Washington's  hand  trembled — 
he  was  getting  excited.  Here  it  conaes, 
close  upon  us,  and  then,  by  the  whiskers 
of  the  Great  Mogoll  one  end  of  the 
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aoow  groanded  on  the  oppoMte  bank, 
the  bow  Foanded  to,  and  oat  fish,  peroh, 
bnll-head,  and  sacker,  darted  tbrongh 
the  gap,  and  made  traoka  for  the  most 
secluded  parts  of  the  Nepperhanl  Bat 
he  who  held  the  net  was  equal  to  the 
emergenoy — he  onrsed  the  boat  oat  at 
right  angles  in  instant — a  small  minoritj 
of  the  fish  still  remained,  and  these  were 
driven  into  the  net.  General  Washing- 
ton, with  an  impulse  like  that  of  a 
Titan  rooting  up  an  oak,  palled  up  his 
end,  the  net  split,  and  every  spe- 
cimen of  ichthyology  slipped  through 
the  rent,  and  made  a  bee-line  for  the 
Hudson  I 

^'Nary  fish!"  said  an  innocent  by- 
stander.    General  Washington  torned 


an  eye  upon  him  that  was  like  a  Drum- 
mond  lighL  dropped  the  net,  took  off 
has  hat,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  that 
individual  such  an  account  of  his  birth, 
parentage  and  £&mily  connections  from 
the  earUe:)t  settlement  of  Westchester 
County  to  the  present  time,  that  a  pa- 
rental regard  for  the  ears  of  the  young 
Sparrowgrassii,  induced  me  to  harry 
them  off  the  coal-barge  in  the  quickest 
kind  of  time.  But  long  after  the  scene 
was  out  of  sighi,  I  could  hear  rolling 
along  the  face  of  the  rocky  Palisades,  the 
reverberations  of  the  big  oaths,  the  reso- 
nant shadows  of  the  huge  anathemas, 
that  had  been  the  running  accompanei- 
ments  to  the  sacker  fishing  on  the  Kep- 
perhanl 


ABBOTT'S  LIFB  OF  NAPOLEON. 


THE  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is 
not  only  one  of  those  inexhaustible 
themes  which  will  ever  interest  the 
hnman  mind,  but  is  a  subject  which 
demands,  on  the  part  of  the  historian, 
the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
fications. Any  noan,  especially  in  t^.ese 
times,  b  presumptuous  who  undertakes 
the  task  of  portraying  the  deeds  and 
inflnenee  of  Napoleon,  who  is  not  sus- 
tained by  such  attainments ;  and  he  who 
does  not  make  a  real  contribution  to  this 
field  of  inquiry — ^who  does  not  add  to  our 
positive  knowledge  of  his  subject,  has 
ftiled,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
interest  he  ezdtes  among  ordinary  read- 
ers. ,    , 

Mr.  Abbott,  in  his  recent  work,  has 
attained  a  high  degree  of  popularity 
among  a  certain  class  of  readers,  and  he 
has,  therefore,  earned  the  fame  of  success. 
And  whatever  questionable  opinions  he 
has  advanced,  he  cannot  probably  be 
accused  of  insincerity.  He  has  done  his 
best,  and  made  a  very  readable  book; 
since  his  style  is  fair,  and  his  pages  are 
filled  with  entertaining  anecdotes. 

Nevertheleas,  of  all  the  popular  works 
which  have  recently  come  from  the 
American  press,  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Abbott^s  history  of  Napoleon  is'one  of 
the  least  creditable  as  an  intellectual 
prodnecion,  and  one  of  the  mo^t  excep- 
tionable on  moral  grounds.  He  has  not 
only  pandered  to  popular  prejudices,  but 
has  abown  a  sipgniitf  obtuseneaa  to  great 


moral  distinctions.  We  thongbt  the  day 
was  past  for  idolatry  of  military  suc- 
cesses, and  mere  Titanic  strength  without 
reference  to  the  objects  to  which  it  may 
be  directed.  But  Mr.  Abbott  has  made 
a  demi-god  of  a  man  whom  the  enlight- 
ened part  of  the  French  nation  regards 
as  the  over  turner  of  constitutional  free- 
dom, and  whom  the  Christians  of  other 
countries  have  been  taught  to  consider  as 
great  in  evil  as  he  was  in  good.  He  has 
undertaken  to  remove  our  English  pre- 

iudices,  and  enlighten  us  as  to  the  fault- 
ess  excellence  of  a  man  who  kept  the 
civilized  world  in  commotion  and  fear 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Na- 
poleon, according  to  him,  neither  com- 
mitted blunders  nor  crimes.  All  he  did 
was  philanthropic,  useful,  good,  designed 
to  benefit  mankind^  and  contribute  to 
human  happiness.  He  was  a  sort  of 
Providence  on  thb  earth,  dispensing 
favors,  and  punMiing'  injustice,  and  ' 
bringing  good  out  of  evlL  He  was  an 
ineamation  of  all  goodness,  eagerly  seek- 
ing to  promote  peace  ai^d  good  will  to 
men.  Never  have  we  r^od  such  an 
iminterrupted  strain  of  fulsome  panegyric 
of  any  mortal  from  the  beginning  to  the 
dose  of  his  career— defving  all  the  laws 
of  historical  criticism,  msulting  our  un- 
derstandings, and  making  a  mockery  of  , 
our  moral  sense.  The  blackest  atrocities 
are  pallial^  and  excused ;  nor,  in  flhe 
whole  history,  09  we  find  a  single  line  of 
downright,  earnest  reprobation  of  any 
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act  of  the  warrior  whom  he  has  taken 
for  his  idol.  We  know  of  no  haman 
being  whom  philosophical  history  can 
speak  of  in  an  mitigated  praise  or  censure; 
but  it  seems  from  Mr.  Abbott,  that  07%e 
faaltless  and  beneficent  mortal  did  arise 
in  the  Ia<t  generation  to  bring  about  the 
reign  of  peace  and  justice  upon  the 
earth. 

Onr  author  begins  with  tracing  back, 
a<*  idolaters  generally  do,  the  descent  of 
his  hero  from  the  illustrious  men  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  enumerates  the  early 
anecdotes  of  his  filial  piety  as  well  as  the 
indications  of  his  future  fame.  "  There 
were  no  tendencies  to  cruelty  in  his 
nature,"  though  he  loved  to  mimic  war, 
and  *^  delighted,  in  fancy,  to  sweep  away 
the  embattled  host  with  discharges  of 
grape  shot,  and  witness  the  dying  and 
the  dead  covering  the  ground."  There 
was  nothing  wrong  in  his  childhood,  and 
he  spends  his  days  in  sylvan  solitudes, 
revelling  in  "the  visions  which  arose 
before  the  expanding  energies  of  his 
wonderful  mind,"  or — 

*'  Sporting  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neasra's  hair." 

At  last  the  pensive  boy,  who  had  formed 
a  romantic  attachment  to  a  fair-haired 
maiden  that  nothing  could  eradicate  or 
divert,  is  sent  to  a  military  school,  where, 
snubbed  by  aristocratic  C(»mpanions,  he 
ac<]^uire3  a  heroic  disdain  of  rank.  The 
amiible  youth,  in  whose  bosom  were 
**  no  malignant  passions,"  says,  at  the 
age  of  ten,  "I  hnte  those  French,  and 
will  do  them  all  the  mischief  in  my 
power."  Thus  was  engendered  his 
"  early  love  for  republican  institutions  " 
— a  love  which  seems  to  have  pursued 
him  in  after  life,  hot  merely  under  the 
torrid  skie^  of  Egypt,  but  amid  the  frozen 
shows  of  Russia,  where,  in  his  republican 
zeal,  he  would  chastise  the  Czar. 

However,  at  tliis  military-school  0^ 
Brienne,  the  young  Napoleon  was  a 
prodigy  of  attainments  and  industry  as 
well  as  a  faultless  model  of  reproachless 
chivalry,  clierishing  in  an  infidel  age 
*'  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  Jnst  concep- 
tions of  right  and  wrong."  He  is  also  a 
marvel  of  eloquence,  both  in  writing  and 
speaking,  »o  that  his  words,  reminding 
one  '*  of  flaming  missiles  ejected  from  a 
•  volcano,"  captivate  both  veteran  officers 
nnd  aristocratic  ladies.  Even  the  Abb6 
Raynal  listens,  entranced,  to  the  "  bril- 
liant powers  of  his  masculine  imagina- 
tion."   At  last,  he  receives  the  appoint- 


ment of  seoond-lieutenant  in  a  regiiiient 
of  artillery,  and,  although  ^^his  fine  head 
was  developed  disproportionablj  with 
his  small  stature,"  yet  **  his  feminioe  pro- 
portions, when  arrayed  in  nniform, 
cause  witty  ladies  to  declare  that  be 
resembled  nothing  so  muoh  as  ^  Puss  in 
boots.*"  But  the  magnanimous  yooog 
officer  is  not  ofifended,  and  he  presents  to 
the  mirthful  maidens  ^^an  elegantly 
bound  copy  of  Puss  in  Boots."  In  such 
anecdotes,  the  admiring  author,  with  the 
critical  sagacity  of  a  Niebohr,  sees  the 
presages  of  his  fhture  fame. 

We  do  not  want  to  detract  from  tiie 
creditable  and  promising  character  of 
Napoleon  as  a  youth,  nor,  at  this  time, 
to  enter  upon  a  discussion  respecting  bis 
genius  and  exploits.  We  admit,  apon 
the  outset,  his  marvellous  talents,  and 
still  more  marvellous  snocesses— his 
greatness  in  war  and  in  peace — his  bril- 
liant services  to  the  State,  and  his  jxiat 
claims  to  fame.  Our  limits  forbid  a 
dissertation  on  Napoleon.  It  is  our  ob- 
ject, in  this  connection,  to  show  only 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Abbott  presents 
this  greatness,  these  services,  and  this 
fame.  We  place  Napoleon  yery  high  in 
the  scale  of  great  men ;  we  only  object 
to  unmitigated  panegyric,  and  would 
liice  to  see  some  approximation  to  crid- 
cal  analysis,  on  the  part  of  his  biogia- 
phers. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Abbott  in  all 
the  stages  of  his  heroes  progress  from  Uie 
school  of  Brienne  to  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
where  he  first  distinguished  himself  in 
military  affairs.  His  talents  were  early 
developed  and  rewarded ;  and,  partlj 
from  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  circnm- 
stances,-  and  partly  from  the  knowledge 
of  his  abilities,  he  is  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  defending  the  National  Con- 
vention when  this  body  was  menaced  by 
a  Parisian  mob.  The  republican  ardor 
of  the  young  soldier,  it  seems,  had  been 
somewhat  damped  by  the  tempestoocs 
excesses  of  the  iCevolutaon,  of  which  he 
was  an  eye-witness,  and  he  becomes  the 
advocate  of  law  and  order.  Nor  had  his 
services  at  Toulon  received  so  speedy  a 
reward  as  the  impatient  philanthropist 
had  expected,  so  that  he  had  resigned  his 
commission,  had  returned  to  Paria,  waa 
disgusted  with  human  nature,  ^'looked 
like  a  madman,"  perhaps  as  his  nephew 
looked  in  Loudon,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  "abandoned  hiraaelf  to 
the  exDolsive  power  of  a  new  affection.*' 

At  last  a  chance  was  offerMi  to  thk 
unhappy  philanthropist^  pining  away  in 
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bis  desire  to  do  good,  and  he  sncceeds 
with  grape-shot,  and  restores  the  reign 
of  law.  This  wis  a  service,  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  making  honorable  mention 
of  it,  since  by  his  energy  he  had  saved 
the  convention  and  rolled  back  the 
waves  of  anarchy .  This  service  was  the 
trne  commencement  of  his  sreat  career, 
And  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune. 
But  Mr.  Abbott  mildly  observes  that 
**  Napoleon  never  ceased  to  regret  the 
occurrence,  and  tried  to  forget,  and  have 
others  forget,  that  he  had  ever  deluged 
tlie  streets  of  Paris  with  the  blood  of 
Frenchmen."  No  indignant  invectives 
escape  from  Mr.  Abbott  in  view  of  the 
tnas^cre  of  Jaffa,  or  the  butcheries  of 
Borodino;  but  when  Napoleon  really 
rendered  a  service  to  the  cause  of  order 
and  constitutional  freedom,  he  discourses 
with  aH  the  mock  humanity  of  a  Social- 
ist, and  could  make  us  believe  that  Na- 
poleon regretted  an  act  which  was  not 
only  a  duty  but  a  good  fortune. 

For  this  splendid  service  Napoleon 
obtained  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  glorioUNly  triumphed  over  the 
enemies  who  had  contemplated  the  in- 
vasion of  the  soil  of  France,  when 
France  was  struggling  for  the  rights  of 
man.  He  returns  to  Paris,  covered  with 
glory,  as  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  the 
savior  of  his  country,  and  we  sympathize 
with  his  success,  for  he  had  proved  him- 
aelf  a  genius  and  a  benefactor. 

For  this  second  great  service  he  is  re- 
warded with  a  new  army  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Egypt.  How  does  Mr.  Abbott 
treat  this  third  labor  of  the  modern 
Hercules  t 

"Was  the  invasion  of  Egypt  a  political 
necessitv  ?  Did  Egypt  menace  the  liber- 
ties of  France  or  of  Europe  ?  Was  it 
necessary  even  to  gain  possession  of  that 
country  in  order  to  ward  off  any  attack 
of  England  in  that  quarter  of  the  world? 
Or,  was  the  invasion  an  act  of  ambition 
and  desire  of  territorial  aggrandizement? 
Was  it  not  prompted  bylustof  cououest, 
to  extend  French  influence  in  the  East, 
and  rival  England  in  colonial  acquisi- 
tions, and  only  to  be  Justified  by  the 
aame  argument  as  Alexander  could  urge 
for  pushing  his  conquests  into  India? 
Napoleon  himself,  wearied  with  his  life 
in  Paris,  said,  ^^  We  must  go  to  the  East, 
where  there  are  six  hundred  millions  of 
men." 

The  desire  to  conqner  Oriental  mo- 
narchies and  rear  up  a  gigantic  empire 
in  the  East,  was  his  earliest  and  most 
cherished  dream.    Nearly  all  historians 


speak  of  this  Egyptian  expedition  as  a 
most  ambitious  adventure — not  merely 
to  extend  French  conquests,  bat  to  head 
off  England  herself. 

Mr.  Abbott  says,  "  the  expedition  of 
Egypt  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
enterprises  which  human  ambition  ever 
achieved,"  in  order  "to  establish  4n 
India  governments  which  would  respect 
the  rights  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  people."  In  proof  of  this  be  quotes 
one  of  Napoleon's  bulletins,  "  People  of 
Egypt,  I  am  come  to  restore  your  rights, 
and  revive  the  true  worahip  of  Moham- 
med," and  Mp,  Abbott  adds,  with  all  the 
philasophical  calmness  of  a  Hallam,  "  It 
was  an  interesting  peculiarity  in  the 
character  of  Napoleon  that  he  respected 
all  religions  as  neces^«ities  of  the  human 
mind."  Such  even  is  his  faith  in  Napo- 
leon's beneficence  that  h.e  continues, 
"  had  he  but  succeeded  in  his  designs,  it 
is  probable  that  Egypt  would  have  been 
a  civilized  and  prosperous  land,  with 
villas  of  elegance  and  refinement  embel- 
lishing the  meadows  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  would  have 
echoed  with  the  hum  of  happy  industry, 
and  opulent  cities  would  liave  sprung  up 
where  the  roving  Bedouin  now  meets 
only  desolation  and  gloom."  Now  if 
this  is  not,  to  say  fhc  least,  most  utterly 
wild  and  unfounded  speculation,  tlien 
we  do  not  know  what  tlie  English  lan- 
guage means.  Ala^,  for  the  cause  of^ 
humanity  I  Napoleon  failed,  and  the 
poor  benighted  and  oppressed  heathen 
of  the  Oriental  world  are  still  in  then: 
bonds  and  superstitions  1 

We  do  not  so  much  object  to  the  puer- 
ilities of  Mr.  Abbi>tt — these  are  good 
for  children — ^liis  book  is  professedly  writ- 
ten for  ftie  young — as  we  'do  to  his  dis- 
regard for  the  principles  of  right  and 
wrong.  We  do  not  like  to  see  the  career 
of  unscrupulous  ambition  held  up  to  ad- 
miration, or  disguised  under  the  veil  of 
philanthropy  and  love  for  republican  in- 
stitutions. 'We  prefer  to  call  things  by 
their  right  names — ambition  we  like  to 
call  ambition,  and  hypocrisy,  hypocrisy ; 
and  we  do  violence  to  our  morai  feelings, 
and  disregard  the  higher  interests  of 
truth,  when  we  endorse  such  absurdities 
as  Mr.  Abbott  presents  as  an  excuse  for 
the  inva'iion  of  Egypt. 

Napoleon  returns  to  Paris,  having  al- 
most miraculously  escaped  the  English 
cruisers,  covered  with  new  glory  as  the 
conqueror  of  Egypt,  thanks  to  those 
mendacious  and  audacious  bulletins  from 
which  the  venders  of  trashy  novels  in 
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these  times  might  learn  a  lesBoa  in  the 
art  of  puffing.  We  will  not  comment 
on  the  halls,  the  fete$^  the  illuminations, 
the  ringing  of  hells,  the  roar  of  cannon, 
the  rejoicings — the  delirium  of  joy  with 
which  the  hero  of  Aboukir  was  greeted 
by  the  people  of  France.  These  are 
the  rewards  of  conquerors  to  stifle  the 
accusing  voices  of  conscience.  Tbiase 
are  the  devices  which  the  demon  of  war 
has  ever  made  use  of  to  blind  the  infa^ 
tuated  idolaters  of  military  heroes.  The 
"conquest  of  Egypt"  paved  "the  way 
for  the  dictatorship ;  or,  as  Mr.  Abbott 
asserts,  for  the  hero  '^  to  rescue  Fcance 
from  anarchy,"  when  there  was  no  other 
anarcby  than  rival  factions  seeking  to 
monopolize  power.  Tho  empire  was 
the  prey  of  the  strongest,  perhaps,  and 
as  the  strongest  <m^Af  to  rule,"  according 
to  Mr.  Oarlyle,  Napoleon  was  justified 
for  overturning  the  constitution  which 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  had 
framed,  and  the  nation  itself  had  ac- 
cepted. 

"  Napoleon,"  says  Mr.  Abbott,  ".form- 
ed no  conspiracy  against  the  Oonstitu- 
tion."  He  never,  surely,  would  rob 
France  of  her  Revolution.  He  was  too 
conscientious  to  intrigue  for  the  sove- 
reign power.  Yet  even  our  author  goes 
on  to  relate  how  he  bribed  Lefebvre — the 
commandant  of  the  guard  of  the  legisla- 
tive bodies,  by  a  present  of  the  sword 
he  wore  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
how  he  intrigued  with  the  various  heads 
of  parties;  how  he  contrived  that  the 
leading  military  chieftains  &ould  pay 
their  court  to  him  at  the  same  hour  on 
the  famous  9th  of  November ;  and  how 
the  coup'd'etat  placed  him  on  a  dictator's 
throne  by  the  name  of  Frat  Consul. 
There  was  no  conspiracy  here — amiable 
and  charitable  historian  that  thou  art — 
all  the  deeds  of  that  day  were  black,  but 
the  chief  actor  of  those  deeds  was  white 
— he  was  innocent  as  a  child;  hU  fraud 
was  simplicity,  hi%  treason  was  benevo- 
lence, and  all  for  the  good  of  France. 

Thus  Napoleon  saved  his  country 
again,  and  carried  everything  before 
him  by  the  fascinating  charm  of  military 
renown.  0 1  thou  clear-sighted  and  im- 
partial critic,  verily  thou  art  a  second 
I)auiel,  to  reveal  justice  and  moral  wis- 
dom. Step  out,  O^ learned  judge,  and 
receive  the  plaudits  of  the  G»sar3  and 
Orom wells  of  the  world— of  all  tyrants 
who  have  overturned  constitutions  on 
the  plea  of  revolutionary  necessity. 
True,  tlie  nation  approved  of  the  nsur- 
patioxif  and  voted  it,  <\fler  it  had  taken 


place.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  in 
accordance  with  cyi  notions  of  republi- 
canism, if  the  nation  had  voted  the  oon- 
Bulate  hef<yF6  Napoleon  decreed  it^  and 
before  the  representatives  of  the  law 
were  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  when  protest 
would  have  been  madness.  Since  power 
and  empires  belong  to  the  strongest, 
perhaps  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon  III. 
was  equally  justifiable.  The  giddy  crowd 
cried  amen  in  view  of  their  own  degra- 
dation, yet,  nevertheless,  freedom  gave 
one  piercing  cry  to  heaven  for  venge- 
ance, and  expired  amid  the  blaze  otfiia 
ai^d  illuminations.  The  usurper  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  old  palace  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  commenced  his  r^gn  as 
the  autocrat  of  France — or  as  Mr.  Abbott 
would  say,  as  the  defender  of  republican 
institutions. 

We  have  no  censure  to  pass  on  Na- 
poleon as  a  sovereign  ruler,  until  he  be- 
came intoxicated  by  his  victories,  and 
the  enormous  elevation  he  had  reflbched. 
He  did  seek,  doubtless,  to  develop  the 
resources  of  France,  to  make  roads,  boild 
monuments,  repair  fortifications,  restore 
credit,  employ  talent,  reward  genina, 
compile  laws,  and  adorn  his  capital  He 
sought  to  add  the  laurels  of  Augustas  to 
the  more  dazzling  fame  of  Julius.  He 
wished  to  reign,  surrounded  like  Loaia 
XIY.,  with  artists,  philosophers,  and 
scholars,  adoring  representatives  of  rank 
and  learning,  who  should  bum  before  his 
throne  their  perpetual  incense.  Like 
many  other  despots,  he  was  kind  to  all 
who  did  not  defy  his  power.  He  re- 
warded his  idolaters  magnificently,  aad 
it  must  be  confessed,  reigned  wisely 
and  firmly.  He  also  wished  for  peace, 
certainly  until  he  had  consolidated  liis 
power.  And  it  would  have  been  wise 
for  England  to  have  let  him  alone. 
Providence  would  have  taken  cara  of 
the  results  of  the  Revolution. 

But  did  he  continue  to  be  the  gaar- 
dian  angel  of  the  best  interests  of  Fran<5&  ! 
Did  his  consulate  satisfy  him,  even  after 
his  brilliant  It^ian  camptugn,  the  pas- 
sage over  the  Alps,  the  victory  of  Ma- 
rengo, the  recovery  of  Italy,  the  humilia- 
tion of  his  foes  ?  What  shall  we  say  of 
his  second  usurpation,  the  seizure  of  aa 
imperial  crown,  and,  with  it^  the  revival 
of  those  antiquated  pageantries  which 
the  Revolution  had  repudiated? 

What  has  Mr.  Abbott  said  in  jnsti- 
flcation  of  the>  murder  of  the  Duke 
D'Enghien,  the  repudiation  of  his  wife» 
the  subversion  of  ancient  mooarchieai 
the  insolta  he  heaped  oa  other  potMk- 
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tates,  the  invasioBfl  of  6pam  and  Rossi  a, 
and  the  ambitious  resolGtion  of  estab- 
lishing on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  a  ani- 
rersal  military  monarchy?  Ohrist«n- 
dom  has  pronounced  these  to  be  great 
crimes,  and  we  must  have  cogent  argn- 
inents  to  wipe  away  their  disgnaoe.  .  We 
do  not  want  any  pretty  anecdotes  here, 
bow  he  gave  smiles  to  rained  ooartiers, 
and  gold  to  broken-hearted  widows. 
Hnmauity  demands  some  convincing  and 
overpowering  reasons  for  these  mons* 
troos  evils.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
conferred  blessings,  if  these  were  can- 
celled by  aubseqnent  calamities.  We 
cannot  forgive  a  man  who  has  inflicted 
on  onr  canse  an  irreparable  wonnd, 
simply  because  he  was  once  our  friend. 
The  verdicts  of  enlightened  reason  will 
never  be  in  his  favor. 

What  are  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bott, in  relation  to  the  heartless  and 
treacherous  murder  of  one  pf  the  most 
irreproachable  of  the  fallen  Bourbons, 
which  occurred  during  the  Oonsulate? 
He  maintains  that  he  meditated  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  the  First  Oon- 
Bul.  But  where  is  the  evidence?  Doee 
Mr.  Abbott  bring  forward  anything  to 
prove  it?  Can  he  prove  more  than  that 
Napoleon  suspected  such  a  crime?  The 
truth  is,  he  hated  and  feared  the  Bour- 
bons, and  determined  to  root  them  out 
of  Europe,  as  if  he  were  an  oriental  des- 
pot. And  the  heir  of  the  Oond6s  was 
the  only  one  whom  he  could  seize,  and 
him  oxily  by  invading  a  neutral  terri- 
tory, and  tearing  him  from  his  home  as 
men  kidnap  slaves.  And  him  Napoleon 
kidnapped,  and  executed  like  a  malefac- 
tor. 

The  only  expression  we  can  find  in 
the  history  condemnatory  of  this  act  is 
this: — "The  spirit  is  saddened  in  record- 
ing these  terrible  deeds  of  violence  and 
blood;"  but  he  immediately  adds,  that 
*4t  is  surprising  that  Napoleon  could 
have  passed  through  a  career  so  won- 
derful  and  so  full  of  temptation,  with  a 
character  so  seldom  sullied  by  blemishes 
of  despotic  injustice."  And  with  these 
philosophical  remark9,'one  of  the  mo^t 
inexcusable  of  all  crimes,  that  of  murder, 
is  summarily  dismissed.  Kothlng  in- 
dignant escapes  the  author,  and  in  the 
lenity  of  his  sentence,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Senator,  who,  on 
hearing  that  one  of  his  slaves  had  com- 
mitted a  willful  murder,  mildly  remark- 
ed that  (le  should  surely  be  punished  if 
he  treated  the  offence  I 

The  alleged  conspiracy  of  tha  Bour- 
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bona  against  the  li&  of  Napoleon, 
"roused,"  says  Mr.  Abbott,  " republican 
France,  to  increased  efforts  to  consoli- 
date the  new  government."  So  Napo- 
leon, in  order  to  gratify  republican 
France,  consented,  though  with  reluo* 
tance,  to  place  upon  his  brow  the  impe- 
rial diadem,  as  if  his  life  would  be  more 
free  from  the  danger  of  assassination  as 
Emperor  than  as  Consul  I  If  such  an  in- 
terpretation is  meant  for  children,  we 
protest  against  the  falsehood;  if  it  is 
meant  for  intelligent  readers,  it  is  an  in- 
sult. Who  does  not  know  that  the  Se- 
nate, which  decreed  that  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte be  named  emperor,  was  com- 
posed of  his  creatures,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple and  the  army  to  whom  he  appeisded 
for  the  confirmation  of  this  act,  were  his 
idolaters  and  slayes  I  And  did  not  Na- 
poleon know  that  other  crowned  heads 
would  not  consent  to  this,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  signal  of  new  wars  which 
most  deluge  Europe  in  the  blood  of  mil- 
lions? Where  was  his  republican  zeal, 
or  his  benevolence,  or  his  patriotism,  in 
wading  to  a  throne  through  seas  of 
blood  ?  True,  it  was  no  concern  of  Eng- 
land, Austria,  or  Russia,  that  he  should 
assume  any  title  which  the  French  were 
ready  to  grant.  But  the  penalty  was 
before  him  for  the  gratification  of  his^ 
yanity — wars,  conflagrations,  and  ulti- 
mate ruin.  He  took  the  risk,  and  reaped 
the  penalty,  but  not  until  the  victories 
of  Jena,  Austerlitz,  and  Eylau,  wafted 
his  tame  to  the  endis  of  the  earth.  Mr. 
Abbott,  however,  in  the  abundance  of 
his  charity,  put  this  ocmstruotion  on  the 
motives  of  Napoleon:  "he  hoped  that 
Europe  would  be  conciliated  by  the 
change,  since  the  allied  monarchs  enter- 
tained apprehensions  that  republuMn 
prindpUs  might  extend  through  their 
dominions."  We  are  tempted  to  lay 
down  our  pen  and  lau^  at  this  superla- 
tive nonsense.  Europe  feared  Napoleon 
as  the  apostle  of  republicanism,  and  Na- 
poleon, to  silence  the  fears,  became  him- 
self an  emperor  1  As  well  might  Brutus 
kill  0»sar,  because  he  feared  0»sars 
influence  in  promoting  democracy  I 
Neither  Ososar  nor  Napoleon  was  am- 
bitious! rrr-i.* 
No  sooner  had  the  peace  of  TiUt 
given  the  empert)r  leisure  to  prosecute 
his  plans  of  universal  empire,  than  he 
cast  his  greedy  eyes  upon  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  resolved  to  annex  it  to 
his  sway.  The  unhappy  cUssensions  be- 
tweentheold  king  Charles  IV.  wid  hw 
chUdren,  fkvored  his  designs.    Frenoli 
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anmes,  under  Tariona  pretenoes,  invaded 
Bpain,  and  the  royal  fimily,  aedaoed  to 
Bayonne,  fotind  themselves  the  prisoners 
of  Napoleon,  and  they  preferred  luxniy 
and  self-indalgenoe  to  the  dangers  inci- 
dent to  warfare.  Joseph  Bonaparte  be- 
came king  of  Spain,  and  the  exasperated 
and  indignant  Spaniards,  aided  by  Eng- 
land, commenoed  that  desolating  insnr- 
reotion,  which  did  not  end  until  the  ar- 
mies of  Wellington  had  given  the  first 
great  check  to  him  who,  in  his  Nebuchad- 
nezzar arrogance,  had  said,  '^  that  it  was 
a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  human 
nnderstaading  for  any  one  to  dream  of 
resisting  me."  He  himiself^  at  St.  Hele- 
na, admitted  the  blander  he  had  made, 
and  remarked  to  Las  Gasas  ^^  that- it  was 
the  first  cause  of  the  calamities  of 
IVance."  "  Perhaps,"  says  Alison, "  there 
is'uot,  in  the  whole  annak  of  the  world, 
blackened  as  they  are  by  deeds  of  wick- 
edness, to  be  found  a  more  atrocious  sys- 
tem of  perfidy,  fraud,  and  dissimulation, 
than  that  by  which  Napoleon  won  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Spanish  pMiinsula." 
But  an  Englishman  is  prejudiced.  Ali- 
son is  a  bigoted  old  fogy.  Only  an 
American  is  capable  of  sitting  as  umpire 
in  this  matter,  or  as  Mr.  Abbott  says, 
^^  only  in  America  can  an  impartial  his- 
tory be  written."  Not  even  a  French- 
man is  fitted  for  the  task ;  but  Mr.  Ab- 
bott has  a  doudless  reason,  and  such 
varied  and  extensive  literary  attainments, 
that  he  alone  is  capable  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  Napoleon— -he  alone  has  the 
qualities  of  a  judge  and  critic — ^he  alone 
can  see  things  as  they  are — he  alone  has 
had  the  means  of  investigating  these 
dark  and  complicated  historic^  ¥^^^ 
tions  t  And  what  is  the  response  of  the 
American  oracle?  ^^If  Napoleon  had 
decided  to  sustain  the  claims  of  Ferdi- 
nand, he  would  have*  been  grossly  recre- 
ant to  his  own  principles  in  upholding 
one  of  the  most  bigoted  despotisms  earth 
has  ever  known.  Standing  before  the 
world  as  the  adooeate  qf  freedomy  he 
would  have  left  a  stigma  on  his  name 
which  could  never  have  been  effaced. 
In  self-defence  he  took  from  the  Bour- 
bons that  power  which  they  were  striv- 
ing to  use  for  his  own  destruction,  and 
the  regeneration  of  the  Peninsula  com- 
menced." To  such  potent  arguments  no 
response  is  necessary.  What  a  pity  that 
so  noble  a  scheme  as  the  regeneration  of 
€pain  should  have  failed  I 

Bat  since  Mr.  Abbott  sees  nothing  in 
'Napoleon  but  benevolence,  and  love  of 
'freedom,  and  personal  disinterestedness, 


how  does  he  get  over  the  repudiation  of 
his  wife,  the  noble  and  generous  Joseph- 
ine, who  was  the  maker  of  his  fortuiies, 
and  who  loved  her  husband  with  a  fidel- 
ity and  intensity,  of  which  no  one  has 
ever  spoken  but  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage of  admiration.  True,  he  appreci- 
ated this  love,  and  honored  the  d[ianu>- 
ter  of  the  empress,  caused  the  Pope  to 
celebrate  the  nuptials  a  second  time,  and 
even  consented  to  her  coronation,  wrote 
her  perpetually  the  most  affectionate  let- 
ters, and  gave  all  the  proof  which  so 
selfish  a  man  could,  of  the  warmth  of  his 
own  affections.  Yet  on  this  glorious  and 
accomplished  woman  he  ijofiicted  the 
most  heart-rending  of  all  cruelties,  and 
prevailed  upon  her  to  consent  pablicly  to 
the  ruin  of  her  hopes,  and  the  wreck  of 
her  happiness,  the  greatest  eaorifioe 
which  mortal  woman  has  ever  triunaph- 
antlv  passed  through. 

Mr.  Abbott  admits  that  "  it  was  a  vio- 
lation of  t&e  immutable  laws  of  God, 
and,  like  all  wrong-doing,  however  seem- 
ingly prosperous  tor  a  time,  promoted 
final  disaster  and  woe."  But  why  add 
that  ^^  Napoleon  unquestionably  felt  that 
he  did  right"  Can  a  man,  instracted 
in  Christianity,  violate  those  laws  which 
it  pronounces  to  be  immutable  as  those  of 
Qtod^  and  feel  that  he  is  doing  right  ?  Is 
this  a  doctrine  to  teach  the  yonn^t 
And  why  take  pains  to  quote  all  the  mis- 
erable apologies  of  French  writers  for 
this  blasting  infamy?  Napoleon  wanted 
an  heir,  did  he  ?  Why  not  select  one  <^ 
his  hopeful  nephews  f  No,  he  must  re- 
pudiate the  woman,  sprung  like  him 
&om  humble  origin,  and  idly  himself 
with  an  imperial  &mily.  His  pride  and 
devouring  ambition  must  be  more  fully 
gratified,  and  Josephine  becomes  his  vio- 
tim,  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart  Sarely, 
^^  in  America  alone  can  an  impartial  Itis- 
tory  of  Napoleon  be  written  I" 

We  now  come  to  consider  Mr.  Abbott^ 
treatment  of  the  most  gigantic  of  all 
Napoleon's  crimes — ^the  invasion  of  Rus- 
sia. This  ^^  great  democratic  chvef'*  is 
represented  as  being  forced  into  the  war 
with  Russia,  in  consequence  of  the  gold 
and  intrigues  of  England,  a  country  opon 
which  the  author  vents  all  the  bitterness 
that  seems  to  exist  in  his  loving  and 
charitable  nature.  *^  It  was,"  aays  he, 
"  the  struggle  of  liberty  against  oppres- 
sion." "It  was  the  struggle  of  the 
friends  of  popula/r  HghU  against  the  par- 
tisans of  the  old  feudal  ariatocrac/.^ 
Therefore,  "calling  together  his  allies, 
Pruasia,    Austria,   Italy,"   d(C.y   amoni^ 
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whom  of  course  were  no  friends  of  feu- 
dalism, aristocracy,  or  despotism,  *^  the 
king  of  the  commons  "  ^^  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  600,000  men,  all  ready  to 
follow  his  guidance  with  enthusiasm  " — 
to  proclum  liherty,  we  suppose,  to  the 
serfs  of  Russia,  and  plant  colonies  of 
emancipated  Cossacks  on  the  plains  of 
Moscow.  He,  the  friend  of  the  people, 
a  sort  of  Robespierre,  clothed  with  the 
armor  of  an  Alexander,  was  only  war- 
ring aaainst  despotism,  and  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power,  deranged  by  the 
encroachments  of  Russia.  Had  he  but 
succeeded,  the  reign  of  peace  and  justice 
would  have  commenced,  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  would  have  been  seen  side  by 
side  lying  down  together,  and  the  ^eat 
consummation  of  human  happmess 
would  have  been  accomplished. 

"  For,"  said  Napoleon  at  Bt.  Helena. 
^  Paris  then  would  have  been  the  capital 
of  the  world,  and  my  old  age  would 
have  been  consecrated  in  visiting  every 
corner  of  my  empire — ^in  receiving  com- 
plaints, redressing  wronss,  foundii^  mon- 
uments, and  doing  good. 

Thns,  Napoleon  himself  admits  his 
own  boundless  ambition  t6  revive,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  the  recollection 
of  Rome.  "This,  said  he,  was  my 
dream.''  And  a  pretty  innocent  dream 
it  was — to  head  an  army  of  more  than 
half  a  million  of  men,  gathered  out  of  all 
the  continental  nations  whom  he  had 
subdued,  and  to  lead  them  over  frozen 
snows  to  victory  and  plunder,  until  no 
enemy  should  be  left  in  Europe  capable 
of  withstanding  him.  The  invading 
hosts,  however,  smitten  by  the  hand  of 
God,  only  served  to  dye  the  rivers  with 
their  blood,  and  whiten  the  soil  with 
their  bones. 

Nothing,  however,  escapes  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Abbott  derogatory  to  the 
fame  or  character  of  his  hero,  even  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  most  astonishing 
scheme  of  maddened  ambition.  This 
horrible  campaign,  which  no  true-mind- 
ed man  can  contemplate  to  the  end  of 
time  without  a  shudder,  is  only  a  be- 
nevolent mission  to  give  liberty  to  Po- 
land, equal  rishts  to  Oossacks,  and  moral 
grandeur  to  me  French  nation. 

But  we  cannot  pursue  this  snbiect  fur- 
ther. We  are  filled  with  feelmgs  of 
minsied  disgust,  pity,  and  indignation. 
We  have  no  heart  to  follow  our  author 
in  his  chapters  on  Napoleon's  fall,  exile, 
death,  and  burial,  nor  on  the  restoration 
of  his  remains  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
**  which  he  loved  so  well,"  and  where  he 


now  lies — ^where  he  will  probably  fgr 
centuries  lie,  in  granite  and  in  marble 
vaults,  in  comparison  with  whose  mag- 
nificence, the  tombs  of  the  Osssars  ars  as 
mounds  of  clay.  ^ 

Our  concern  is  not  with  Napoleon. 
His  history  vindicates  his  fame.  We 
have  to  do  with  a  biographer  who  has  en- 
dorsed his  worst  acts,  palliated  his  trea- 
cheries and  cruelties,  excused  his  blun- 
ders, and  glorified  his  name  in  every 
variety  of  undignified  panegyric.  Th« 
ambition  of  Napoleon  was  philanthro- 
py, his  heartlessness  the  dictate  of  a 
comprehensive  policy,  and  his  selfishness 
the  result  of  enlarged  political  wisdom. 
No  great  moral  truths  are  enforced  in 
view  of  mistakes  and  crimes.  The  fean 
and  injured  dignity  of  nations  are  de- 
nounced as  selfish  desires  to  preserve 
feudal  and  aristocratic  distinctions,  and 
their  final  rising  to  vindicate  their 
wounded  honor  and  restore  their  cher- 
ished nationalities,  are  painted  with  the 
single  view  of  showing  their  revengeliil 
fury  in  crushing  a  man,  when  ousfor- 
fortune  had  overtaken  him,  who  was  a 
benefactor  of  his  race,  and  ths  name  of 
all  names  of  which  humanity  has  the 
greatest  reason  to  be  proud. 

And,  throughout  the  work,  England 
comes  in  for  an  ezhaustless  subject  of 
abuse,  as  if  all  the  depravity,  since  the 
original  transgression,  were  centered  in 
those  aristocratic  families  who  were 
among  the  bitter  enemies  of  Napoleon. 
England  has  her  faults — and  we  would 
not  shield  them.  England,  too,  was 
punished  for  the  interference  she  as- 
sumed in  the  struggle  of  the  Revolution. 
England  still  has  the  misfortune  to  pre* 
serve  many  of  the  injustices  of  feudal 
ages.  But  it  is  a  nustake  to  suppose 
that  England  is  the  foe  of  the  liberties 
of  Europe.  In  her  lovely  retreats  are 
still  sheltered  those  patriots  whonx 
France  will  not  tolerate  on  her  solL 
She  is  still  the  asylum  of  persecuted  ex- 
iles who  could  not  live  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  With  all  her  feu- 
dalities and  aristocracies,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that,  in  Enghind,  there  is  no 
imperial  despotism — no  army  of  spies, 
no  system  of  passports,  no  shackles  on  the 
press,  no  inquisitorial  police,  no  allianee 
with  Jesuits,  no  religious  persecution, 
no  preponderance  of  military  power. 
We  have  spent  happy  years  both  in 
England  and  France,  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  in  all  the  sub- 
stantial elements  of  liberty,  of  truthful- 
ness, of  progress,  and  of  moral  elevation, 
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Sngland  stands  as  &r  ahead  of  France, 
although  the  shade  of  Napoleon  still 
hangs  as  a  spell  over  the  land,  as  the  an- 
cient Puritans  surpassed  the  Jesuits  in 
all  those  qualities  which  ennohle  man, 
or  support  the  canse  of  Christian  ciyili- 
zation. 

In  regard  to  the  style  and  literarj 
jnerits  of  Mr.  Ahbott's  history,  we  have 
a  few  closing  words  to  add.  The  book 
is  attractive  to  ordinary  readers,  for  it 
abounds  in  anecdotes  and  storie^^s  ^^^ 
never  soars  beyond  popular  appreciation. 
It  is  written  in  language  that  all  children 
can  understand.  It  is  as  full  of  agreeable 
twaddle  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  As 
written  originally  for  a  popular  maga- 
zine, such  light  reading  should  not  be 
too  severely  criticised.  But  since  he  as- 
pires to  republish  his  work  for  another 
class  of  readers  he  has  made  a  mistake, 
literary  fame  is  not  perpetuated  by 
children,  or  the  unreflecting  people  to 
whose  prejudices  he  has  yielded,  and  to 
whose  tastes  he  has  pandered.  Nor  can 
the  people  themselves  read  over  again 
the  pleasant  puerilities  which  amused 
their  vacant  hours,  when  the  chapters 
only  periodically  appeared.  In  two 
large  volumes  there  is  rather  too  mucl^ 
of  sweet  things.  Even  children  may 
nauseate  after  too  bountiful  a  feast  of 
sugar  candy,  just  as  older  people  torn 
away  from  milk  and  water,  or  ginger 
pop.  True,  the  history  never  descends 
to  vulgarity  or  coarseness.'  There  is 
even  a  sort  of  mock  refinement  about  it. 
It  gossips  pleasantly,  though  in  diluted 
language,  those  Mvolous  anecdotes 
which  forgotten  authors  detailed  to  a 
former  generation.  It  discourses,  fiip!^ 
pantly,  yet  mildly,  a^  if  to  a  class  of  ^rls 
whose  tender  training  forbids  the  ap- 
preciation of  other  than  very  M»y  les- 
sons. No  harshness,  no  savage  invective, 
no  scornful  sarcasm,  escapes  from  the 
punctiliuus  author.  The  book  cannot 
be  censured  for  bitterness  or  spleen, 
except  against  ^British  aggression.  It  is 
full  rather  of  ecstatic  admiration — a  sort 
of  pedantic  admiration  of  strength  and 
heroism — a  kind  of  womanly  panegyric 
of  masculine  energy.  There  is  nothing 
about  it  which  is  rude,  or  low,  or  vulgar, 
except  in  its  prejudices.  There  is  not  an 
exxjres8ion  in  which  a  delicate  young 
lady,  from  the  pretentious  families  of 
ignorance  and  imbecility,  may  not,  with 
propritity  repeat,  as  from  her  mamma. 
All  is  as  decorous,  as  if  it  were  a  dis- 
course in  a  pulpit  eulogizing  the  migesty 


of  Satan,  not  indeed  in  Miltonic  lan- 
guage, but  in  attractive  baby  talk  to 
Sunday  school  children.  Nor  are  there 
in  it  dry  words  that  burn.  It  is  not  re- 
deemed even  by  fire,  or  strength. 

But  it  is  popular,  and  therefore  it 
becomes  us  to  be  discreet.  Well,  let  it 
have  its  day.  We  have  done  our  doty. 
We  have  discharged  an  unpleasant  task, 
because  we  think  it  is  time  to  utter  our 
indignant  protest  against  the  pemldans 
moralities  of  our  unshackled  press.  We 
have  no  ill  feeling  against  the  author 
personally,  since  we  are  not  honored 
with  his  acquaintance.  We  simply  have 
endeavored  to  expose,  what  we  honestly 
believe  to  be  tlie  dangerous  influeiMM 
of  the  book  on  those  for  whom  it 
is  professedly  designed.  On  the  minds 
of  m^n  we  have  no  fear  of  its  in^idioaa 
poison.  Its  effect  on  that  pr(>gros>ive 
and  enterprising  personage,  known  as 
Tonng  America,  deserves  a  more  oara- 
fol  and  severe  consideration. 

We  do  not  like  to  dose  this  review  of 
Mr.  Abbott's  History,  without  ofiEering 
a  few  observations  on  the  career  of  that 
remarkable  man  whom  he  has  so  ej:tra- 
vagantly  eulogised,  since  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  detracting  from  his 
greatness  and  merits.  Because  Napoleon 
has  been  put  too  high,  we  would  not  pat 
him  too  low.  He  was  a  great  geoins, 
and  rendered  great  services,  in  spite  of 
his  defects  and  blunders. 

Yet  in  no  country  has  it  been  the 
fashion  to  exalt  him  so  generally  as  ia 
the  United  States;  and  one  proof  of  this 
assertion,  is  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bott^s  book — fulsome  and  adulatory  s»  it 
is.  One  would  suppose,  in  a  Repabllo 
like  ours,  where  constitutional  liberty  is 
so  highly  valued,  and  where  peaoefal 
virtues  and  callings  are  the  basis  of  our 
civilization — a  country  populated  mrith 
farmers,  merchants,  and  manu&ctores — 
a  country  which  is  protected  by  an  army 
of  only  12,000  men — a  country  whoae 
institutions  are  pre-eminently  pacific,  and 
whose  international  policy  is  Qoncozn- 
mittal,  that  such  a  man  as  Napoleon 
would  be  no  favorite.  But  it  is  one  4^ 
our  strange  inconsistencies  to  love  him, 
just  as  we  hate  England — the  coantry  of* 
all  countries  we  ought  to  cherish,  after 
our  own,  because  England  is  the  land  of 
our  fathers,  and  its  institutions  are  those 
of  freedom,  and  are  more  kindred  to 
those  which  we  prize  than  any  which 
exist  in  other  lands,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  noble  and  generous  cliaracter  of  its 
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people,  ever  ready  to  make  saorifices 
when  prompted  by  honor  or  duty.  , 

But  w©  will  not  qnarrel  with  popular 
predilections.  It  is  nf^elea^  to  argue  against 
these.  Nor  do  we  seek  for  reasons  wliy 
Napoleon  is  an  object  of  popular  idolatry 
among  our  citizens.  We  love  instinct* 
ively  tlie  heroic  and  the  grand.  We 
worship  success.  We  bow  down  to 
strength.  This  is  vulgar,  but  it  is  natu- 
ral. The  many  are  not  discritninating, 
and  never  were,  and  never  will  be.  We 
might  croak,  if  we  felt  inclined,  in  view 
of  the  bad  taste  of  minorities,  but  no 
good  would  come.  We  should  be  con- 
sidered as  "  old  fogies,^*  who  are  not  in 
very  good  repute  in  Tonng  America, 
whose  oracles  are  not  t)ie  old,  or  ex- 
perienced, or  wise.  We  scarcely  tolerate 
a  judge,  or  a  clergyman,  or  a  statesman, 
wnen  he  has  grown  grey  in  services 
which  in  other  countries  are  valued  in 
proportion  as  men  are  experienced.  If 
Napoleon  had  lived  to  be  a  moderate 
and  wise  monarch,  we  should  lose  sym- 
pathy with  his  character.  But  lie  was  a 
meteor — blazing  on  the  battle-field, 
heroic  in  action  and  strife,  and  we  can- 
not resist  the  fascination  of  his  deeds. 

We  are  not  disinclined  to  praise 
Napoleon  until  he  was  intoxicated  with 
his  successes  and  with  the  adulation  he 
everywhere  received.  Until  after  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  his  career,  though  stained 
by  some  crimes,  wa",  on  the  whole, 
honorable  as  well  as  glorious.  He  was 
wonderful  even  as  a  youth,  and  early 
gave  indications  of  fiiture  fame.  He  was 
not  an  amiable  and  loving  youth,  but  he 
was  studious,  industriou.-*,  indefatigable, 
and  unseduced  by  the  ordinary  follies  of 
his  companions.  He  was  simply  am- 
bitions and  aspiring,  and  consequently 
cold  and  calculating,  although  he  had 
the  tact  to  veil  his  eelfishness  with  the 
mantle  of  occasional  generosities.  He 
never  was  sordid — never  valued  money 
except  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Nor  was 
he  forgetful  of  favors.  He  remembered 
and  rewarded  his  early  benefactors.  Mr. 
Abbott  has  enumerated  many  interesting 
anecdotes  in  proof  of  his  generosity  and 
kindness,  the  truth  of  which  we  do  not 
question. 

Nor  was  Napoleon  ever  a  **  sanguinary 
nian,'Melighting  in  cruelty  and  bloodshed 
for  their  own  sake.  We  even  palliate 
the  massacre  of  Jaffa,  on  the  grounds  of 
military  necessity,  of  which  Napoleon 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  judge. 
He  knew  his  circumstances  bettor  than 
W6  possibly  can  know.    It  is  very  shal- 


low to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  military 
policy  of  the  great  masters  of  war.  We 
would  no  more  condemn  Napoleon  for 
the  measures  which  he  pursued  in  hia 
extremities,  than  we  would  Cromwell 
for  his  cruelties  in  Ireland.  We  do  not 
think  very  highly  of  the  wisdom  of  those 
Dutch  deputies  who  undertook  to  lecture 
the  great  Marlborough  on  the  art  of  war. 
The  defence  of  war,  if  defence  there  be, 
is  on  the  grounds  of  expediency.  We 
cannot  find  manv  abstract  truths  from 
the  gospel  in  its  defence.  Tet  we  believe 
in  its  lawfulness,  when  we  consider  the 
constitution  of  human  society,  and  the 
nature  of  man.  We  do  believe  in  the 
necessity  for  the  confederation  of  the 
weak  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
strong.  We  believe  in  the  imperative 
duty  of  rulers  and  of  governments  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  Nor  can  we 
see  how  the  strong  are  to  be  repelled, 
and  evil  doers  punished,  without  resort 
to  other  weapons  than  that  of  love.  The 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  is  fiting  for  an 
ideal  state  of  society,  such  as  never  has 
been  and  never  will  be  on'  our  earth 
until  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the 
lamb. 

Hence  we  admire  the  early  victories 
of  Napoleon,  since  they  were  obtained 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country — ene- 
mies who  sought  to  invade  its  soil,  and 
root  out  all  reforming  principles  of  go- 
vernment. We  have  admitted  the 
stern  necessity  of  the  "whiff  of  grape- 
shot,*'  that  potent  argument  which 
Napoleon  used  to  silence  the  disorganiz- 
ing mob  who  sought  to  destroy  the  con- 
stituted authorities  which  France  had^ 
as  a  nation,  decreed.  He  saved  the  con- 
vention, and  restored  order  in  a  distract- 
ed country.  This  was  a  great  service, 
and  deserved  a  great  reward. 

And  the  Italian  campaign  was  also  a 
brilhant  achievement,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  so  in  the  history  of  war — a  pure 
triumph  of  genius  and  praiseworthy  en- 
thusiasm— a  truly  glorious  victory  over 
tyrannical  powers.  N&poleon  humbled 
an  ancient  monarchy,  when  tliat  mo- 
narchy sought  to  suppress  useful  reforms 
in  another  country,  and  to  make  a 
mockery  of  human  rights.  Nor  were 
his  victories  stained  with  cruelties.  He 
secured  the  respect  even  of  the  vanquish- 
ed, and  the  admiration  of  neutral  na- 
tions. It  was  natural  that  the  French, 
threatened  with  overwhelming  dangers 
ft-om  foreign  enemies,  should  honor  their 
deliverer.  The  laurels  which  encircled 
the  brow  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy  were 
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f^ly  won.  It  would  be  mean  and 
ti^jast  to  withhold  from  the  youthful  vic- 
tor the  honors  he  had  earned. 

But  the  campaign  in  Egypt  should  not 
be  spoken  of  with  such  exalted  praise. 
Here  the  eauM  was  questionablef  It  was 
not  a  necessary  war.  It  was  dictated 
by  lust  of  conquest.  It  was  undertaken 
to  head  off  England  in  her  aggressions  in 
the  East.  Napoleon  sought  to  possess 
himself  of  oriental  empires.  We  cannot 
praise  any  war  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject merely  territorial  aggrandizement, 
France  did  not  need  such  conquests  in 
the  East.  France  was  right  in  resisting 
those  enemies  who  sought  to  invade  her 
soil,  or  interfere  with  her  revolution; 
but  she  was  not  right  in  seeking  to  add 
the  Eastern  world  to  her  already  ezten- 
aive  domains.  No  boasted  interests  of 
commerce  can  justify  such  an  invasion  as 
Napoleon  projected.  Nor  did  Provi- 
dence smile  on  his  undertaking.  It  is 
seldom  that  any  enterprises  si^^ly  un- 
just have,  in  these  modern  times,  been 
permitted  to  thrive.  Napoleon  was 
prospered  as  the  avenger  of  his  nation^s 
wrongs ;  and  only  such. 

Again,  it  must  be  confessed,  there 
were  many  palliations  for  his  usurpa- 
tion of  sovereign  power ;  but  they  are 
only  palliations  after  all.  We  urse  for 
him  the  same  excuses  that  we  do  for 
Cromwell  when  he  overturned  the  gov- 
ernment which  he  professed  to  serve. 
France,  perhaps,  was  not  fit  for  liberty, 
and  Napoleon  knew  it.  He  believed 
that  he  was  the  only  man  who  could 
rule  France.  Therefore  he  seized  what, 
constitutionally,  he  had  no  right  to 
claim.  His  only  plea  was  that  of  revo* 
Intionary  necessity.  Bat  even  this  is  dis- 
puted. It  is  not  certain  that  France  was 
not  fit  for  self-government.  If  she  was 
not,  her  great  revolution  was  a  mockery 
and  a  blunder.  Yet  her  revolution  is 
the  most  glorious  event  in  her  history, 
and  was  productive  of  permanent  bless- 
ings which  even  Napoleon  could  not 
pervert  or  take  away.  The  horrid  atro- 
cities of  that  revolution  are  only  one  side 
of  the  question — a  partial  and  incom- 
plete view  of  the  picture.  Robespierre 
and  Danton  were  not  the  heroes  of  that 
wonderful  rising.  The  true  heroes  were 
the  insulted  millions,  clamoring  for  jus- 
tice. Those  who  demolished  the  Bas- 
tille, who  formed  the  first  National  As- 
sembly, who  abolished  the  old  feudal 
distinctions,  and  the  unequal  privileges 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  regime  of 
priests,  were  the  heroes. 


Napoleon  did  not  seek  to  destroy  tbe 
work  of  the  Reformers.  He  rather 
tonctioned  and  perpetuated  it  in  bia 
*^  code*'  and  in  his  various  regolatioDa. 
As  First  Consul,  his  reign  was  beaefioeot. 
We  need  not  enumerate  his  great  works 
as  a  legislator,  and  as  the  restorer  of  do- 
mestic tranquillity.  His  enligbteDttl 
mind  perceived  the  necessitief^  of  Francs, 
and  he  devoted  his  energies  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  by  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, and  various  schemes  to  dovdop 
the  resources  of  his  country.  And  be 
probably  desired  peace.  He  wished  to 
reign  as  an  imperial  benefactor,  arbi- 
trarily, it  is  true,  and  by  military  force, 
still  with  a  view  of  making  France  pow- 
erful and  prosperous. 

But  the  nations  would  not  allow  him 
to  prosecute  his  work.  Thev  combined 
against  him.  They  were  jealous  of  him, 
and  they  detested  the  ideas  of  his  go- 
vernment. They  sought  the  restoratioa 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  reign  of  legiti- 
macy. 

Then  followed  a  great  military  career 
as  supreme  leader  of  the  armies  of 
France.  Again  he  gained  gloriooa 
victories,  again  humbled  his  adversaries 
— again  taught  useful  lessons  to  the  old 
tyrants  of  mankind.  The  second  con- 
quest of  Italy  was  more  brilliant  than 
the  first.  The  battle  of  Marengo  was 
the  greatest  of  the  successes  he  had 
gained  in  war.  He  became  the  arbiter 
of  Europe. 

Then  he  seized  the  imperial  crown, 
and  sought  to  establish  a  new  dynasty 
of  princes,  and  to  crept  a  proud  mon- 
archy on  the  ruins  of  the  other  states 
of  Europe.  We  cannot  tolerate  this  in- 
creased ambition.  We  cannot  exense 
this  new  usurpation.  He  now  insulted 
the  nation  he  had  saved :  he  was  a  trai- 
tor to  the  great  cause  which  he  had 
early  espoused ;  he  became  a  Nebachad- 
nezzar,  unapproachable  from  pride,  a 
second  Louis  XIV.,  whom  he  now  resem- 
bled. Intoxicated  with  success  and  flat- 
tery, he  not  only  aspired  at  universal 
dominion,  but  made  great  blundere. 
The  invasion  of  Russia,  and  his  seiznre 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  were  crimes 
of  such  magnitude  that  they  infuriated 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

Had  it  not  been  for  these  two  blnnders, 
he  might  have  perpetuated  his  power, 
and  left  his  magnificent  empire  to  his 
heirs.  But  for  these,  all  Europe  oould 
not  have  contended  agfunst  Liin,  with 
any  hope  of  success. 

But  Providence  baffled  his  schemes. 
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His  armies  were  buried  amid  the  snows 
of  Rnssia,  and  conld  Dot  be  restored. 
France  lost  her  gallant  defender.  The 
sturdy  veterans  of  Jena  and  Ansterlitz 
and  Ejlan  had  perished,  and  there  were 
none  to  take  their  place.  The  mighty 
usurper  was  defenceless.  He  lost  tlie 
game  in  which  were  staked  hia  hopes  of 
universal  empire. 

Then  the  nations  rose  a  second  time, 
and  this  time  they  were  successful,  for 
they  fought  a  crippled  hero,  whom  the 
elements,  not  man,  had  beaten.  The 
battles  of  Dresden  and  Waterloo  finished 
the  military  career  of  Napoleon,  and  he 
was  sent  to  a  lonely  rock  in  the  ocean — 
to  meditate  and  to  die.  The  greatness 
of  his  fortunes  was  only  exceeded  by  the 
bitterness  of  his  humiliation.  Never 
before,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  has 
mortal  climbed  so  high,  never  before  did 
hero  fall  so  low.  Tet  he  died,  a  proud 
Pharisee,  justifying  his  courses,  without 
recognizing  the  arm  which  liad  visited 
him  with  its  chastising  rod. 

**  A  lingle  stop  into  the  right  had  made 
This  man  the  Waahiogton  of  worlda  betrayed ; 
A  single  step  into  the  wrong  has  giyen 
His  name  a  doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven.'* 

It  is,  however,  one  of  the  virtues  of 


our  humanity  to  forget  injuries  and  re- 
member services.  Thus  we  palliate 
those  great  mistakes  and  crimes  which 
Napoleon,  intoxicated  by  unparalleled, 
successes,  committed  against  society  in 
his  latter  da^,  aud  dwell  on  those  early 
and  magnificent  feats  of  heroism  which 
restored  the  glory  of  an  .afflicted  nation. 

Napoleon,  as  a  great  man,  claims  to 
be  judged  by  his  services,  not  by  his 
defects  and  faults.  The  question  for  us 
to  solve  is,  whether  his  undoubted  ser- 
vices should  counterbalance  the /great 
crimes  which  must  be  laid  at  his  door. 
And  when  we  have  settled  this  hard  and 
knotty  point,  we  may  indulge  in  a  few 
reflections  such  as  philosophical  history 
suggests. 

Napoleon's  career  teaches  the  vanity 
of  military  glory,  when  warfare  is  not 
carried  on  in  defence  of  the  great  per- 
manent rights  of  mankind,  and  also 
speaks  volumes  of  the  retributive  justice 
of  the  overruling  Power.  But  we  will 
not  dwell  on  these  truths.  The  verdict 
of  enlightened  humanity  is  yet  to  be 
given,  although' we  think  that  this  verdict 
must  have  been  anticipated  by  the  lonely 
exile  at  Bt.  Helena,  when  the  curses  of 
widows  and  orphans  were  wafted  over 
oceans  and  continents  to  the  rock  on 
which  he  was  chained. 
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OURSITB  AND  DI80UB8IVB. 

DICKENS  once  described  us  as  "a 
tongue-y  people."  The  phrase  was  ex- 
pressive. Our  American  Democracy  is  a  gift 
of  tongues.  Our  whole  company  prophecies 
in  a  Pentecostal  outburst  of  intellectual, 
freedom  which  is  quite  inconceivable  to  the 
European  mind,  over-ridden  as  it  is  with 
despotism  in  government,  fashion,  intellect 
and  business.  Accordingly,  everybody 
writes.  In  newspapers,  magazmes,  or 
books,  an  astonishingly  large  proportion 
of  the  entire  population  aspires  to  speak  to 
his  or  her  fellow-men  with  the  presumed 
emphasis  of  set  publication  ;  insomuch  that 
print  now  being  almost  the  rule,  publica- 
tion is  not  emphatic.  Ninety  in  the  hun- 
dred of  books  now  published  are  such  as  do 
actually  require   to  be  read  with  strict 


watchfulness  af^aintt  remembering  either 
their  matter  or  theur  manner.  There  is  a 
frightful  eruption  of  literary  humors  upon 
us.  Every  person  who  has  indited  words 
enough  to  make  a  book,  straightway  maAref  a 
book.  The  thoughts  may  already  have  flut- 
tered before  the  public  eye,  upon  the  wings 
of  a  magazine,  or  the  more  transient  pinions 
of  a  newspaper.  Perhaps  the  material  is  so 
vapid  or  so  ragged  that  the  author  stultifies 
himself  by  broadly  avowing  carelessness  or 
incompetence  in  his  preface.  Even  farragos 
of  diigointed  newspaper  paragraphs,  with  no 
more  coherence  or  significance  than  the 
sandy  ridges  which  the  Scottish  wizard  set 
his  troublesome  servant-fiend  to  twist  into 
-ropes,  must  needs  be  concatenated  into  a 
book.  If  the  words  have  been  tpritten, 
they  must  be  worth  printing.  It  would  not 
do  at  all  to  have  written  them  out  for 
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Eotliiiig.  Tbwefore  away  thej  go  to  tiie 
printer. 

A  literary  friend  had  prepared  for  pabli- 
eation  a  short  pamphlet,  diflcoaBing  the 
matter  of  which  we  complain,  which,  how- 
ever, we  persuaded  him  to  withhold.  We 
apprehended  ill  results  to  our  friend^s 
literary  success.  If  he  should  be  recognixed 
as  the  utterer  of  such  virulent  and  ui\ju8ti- 
fiable  truths  against  literary  men  and  lite- 
rary things.  Yet  our  friend  spoke  truth ; 
except  that  he  spoke  it  too  bluntly.  We 
have  his  permiasion  to  extract  a  few  para* 
graphs,  which  we  ouU  from  the  milder  and 
more  genial  portions  of  his  diatribe : 

"  American  literature  is  degenerating  into 
a  vast  stream  of  milk  and  water.  A  Great 
Literary  Apoetacy  is  demoralialng  it  Au- 
thors write,  not  because  they  have  a  true 
or  a  beautiftil  word  to  say,  and  because  the 
ttstrus  of  their  conception  drives  them  to 
speak,  but  because  they  see  with  the  sharp 
little  eyes  of  business  men  that  the  popular 
throat  is  agape  for  such  or  such  a  morsel, 
and  that  they  can  prepare  the  morsel. 
A  whole  book  to  proclaim  the  Apotheosis 
of  Humbug  t  A  whole  book  whose  staple 
is  the  unblushing  narrative,  by  a  discarded 
suitor,  of  the  details  of  his  chase  I  What  a 
culmination  of  literary  immorality  1 

"It  is  DO  impertinent  inquiry,  whether 
publishers  are  justifiable  in  introducing 
such  works  to  the  public  Shall  it  be 
claimed  that  the  question  of  morality  is  for 
the  author  to  settle,  and  not  for  the  pub- 
lisher? No,  indeed.  If  there  is  only  one 
question  for  the  publisher  to  ask  (namely, 
<  Will  it  sell  7'),  then  there  is  no  other  for 
any  man  to  ask  ;  and  poison  or  rum,  or 
printed  filth  may  be  manufactured  and 
vended,  provided  only  that  somebody  will 
buy. 

"The  men  who  criticise  books  are  the 
third  person  of  this  unlucky  trinity.  Read 
a  criticism  upon  a  book.  Can  you  presume 
t^at  the  critic  has  read  the  book?  Re- 
member the  recantations  that  set  back  in 
an  absurd  reaction,  down  the  laudatory 
throats  of  great  and  small  the  critics  who 
praised  *  Hot  Corn.'  Never,  in  this  world, 
were  so  many  words  eaten  before  in  so 
small  a  time.  There  are  publishers  who 
prepare  notices  after  their  own  hearts— not 
generally  very  condemnatory— for  their 
own  books,  and  have  them  inserted  bodily 
in  compliant  columns.  Sometimes  the 
gentleman  upon  the  strength  of  whose 
recommendations  a  book  waji  printed,  has 


the  privUege  of  writing  the  notiees  of  it  in 
an  influential  paper.  Theee  notices  an 
Qsoally  not  onfavorable.  If  a  publiaher 
spies  an  adverse  verdict  upon  wme  work  of 
Ills  issuing,  his  first  qaestion — according  to 
the  trade— instinct— is,  not  whether  the  man 
criticised  honestly,  and  what  are  his  abilities, 
but,  what  was  his  motive  for  criticising  un- 
favorably? What  personal  spite  has  he? 
How  have  we  slighted  him?  What  rival 
has  hired  him  ?  What  favor  does  he  want ! 
I  inroclaim  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  that  they  cannot  trust  to  what  the 
periodicals  say  of  new  books.  Instead  of 
being  able  by  reading  the  criticism  to  jodge 
of  the  book,  it  is  now  necessary  to  read 
the  book  in  order  to  judge  of  the  crili- 
oisoi. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  not  unreasonably  give 
a  sly  kick  to  another,  but  now  dying  ins^o- 
sition.  This  is  the  great  blast  of  adTertiaa- 
ments  with  which  every  snecessive  hack  is 
driven  forth  to  life  ;  as  if  shot  out  of  a  pro- 
digious wind-gun.  Every  book  is  The 
Greatest  Book  of  the  Age.  Twenty  Thooa* 
and  Copies  are  Ordered  in  Advaaoe  of 
Publication.  Fifty  Thousand  Copies  are 
Sold  in  Two  Weeks  after  Publicatioo. 
There  is  a  Tremendous  Excitement.  Eveiy- 
body  is  Talking  About  It. 

"  Newspapers  manufacture  the  peculiar 
little  epigrammatic  remarks  that  appear 
well  in  quotation ;  such  as  A  Great  Book ; 
Full  of  true  Genius ;  The  most  Delightful 
Thing  we  ever  Read ;  Should  be  on  Bvery 
Table  ;  Drawn  with  a  Master  Hand  ;  and 
the  like  lingo.  These  pin-wheels  of  adula- 
tion, again,  are  worked  oil  in  the  advertise- 
ments, and  the  '  pensive  public '  buys, 
whether  it  list  or  list  not 

**  This  factitious  excitement  is  arranged 
somewhat  as  follows.  First,  'advance 
copies'  are  sent  to  tlie  papers.  From 
among  theU:  notices,  the  available  ones  are 
picked  out  as  above  mentioned.  Sometimes 
mysterious  little  announcements  have  been 
received  in  advance,  to  tickle  curiosity. 
Then  come  the  regular  advertisements, 
blazing  with  recommendations.  These 
little  machinations  usually  secure  a  fUr 
amount  of  orders.  The  advertisemenls 
immediately  announce  that,  owing  to  enor- 
mous pressure  of  orders,  publication  day  is 
unavoidably  postponed.  Country  booksel- 
lers, hereupon,  say  to  themselves, '  Host  be 
something  rich.  Great  book,  nndoubtedly. 
Must  have  some.'  And  they  send  new 
orders,  or  enlarge  the  old.    Then,  after  the 
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pabllcfttfon,  this  torrent  of  oidera,  so  arti- 
ficially raised  and  dammed,  is  let  looee  all 
at  once,  and  glorified  by  the  disingeaaoos 
brag  that  so  many  Thousand  Copies  were 
sold  in  a  week.  This  again  tends  to  make 
all  the  outsiders  belieye  in  the  book,  and 
again  the  orders  come  in. 

'<  Thus  it  appears  that  tiie  writers  and 
pablibhers  of  books  are  leagued  in  a  great 
company,  who  for  their  own  selfish  ends  are 
cramming  all  sorts  of  trash  into  the  public 
mouth,  only  provided  that  the  foolish  pur- 
chaser will  pay  for  it.  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  break  down  whatever  of  healthy 
tone  remains  in  the  American  mind,  or  to 
degrade  still  further  its  already  sufficiently 
low  standard  of  morals.  The  sole  and  sin- 
gle desideratum  is  money. 

'*And  the  equally  disgraceful  comple- 
mentary truth  must  be  stated;  that  the 
nation  is  not  honest  enough  nor  intelligent 
enough  to  choose  between  the  good  and  the 
bad;  even  to  that  extent  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  claims  of  the  advertise- 
ments, of  overwhelming  demand,  are  actu- 
ally true. 

'*For  these  evils,  periiaps  there  Is  no 
remedy.  It  may  be  that  men  of  pure  hearts 
and  high  aspirations  must  stand  still  and 
see  their  country-men  and  country-women 
go  sliding  down  the  gutter  into  which  the 
authors  and  "  the  trade''  have  been  decoy- 
ing them.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  invoke 
the  migestic  interference  of  the  law;  to 
wish  that  the  publication  of  a  useless  or 
ill-written  book  might  be  made  a  high  mis- 
demeanor against  the  State,  and  that  a 
smart  fine  and  imprisonment  should  be 
meted  out  to  all  concerned.  That  a  Board 
of  Censors  should  be  appointed  from  among 
ihefaeileprineipes  of  American  literature, 
who  should  have  heavy  salaries,  and  much 
honor,  as  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
American  intellect  and  morals;  and  who 
should  make  thorough  prelibation  of  all 
compositions  intended  for  publication,  and 
give  the  exclusive  authorization  of  such 
publication ;  any  book  published  without  it 
to  sul:ject  the  parties  to  condign  punish- 
ment under  the  law." 

Our  pamphleteering  fHend  goes  on  to 
vary  and  amplify  his  statements  and  argu- 
ments in  a  manner  much  too  spicy  for  our 
use.  Yet  no  honest  man  can  deny  that 
there  is  a  very  large  share  of  truth  in  what 
be  says.  He  is  quixotic,  of  course,  and 
impracticable.  As  for  his  Board  of  Cen- 
sors and  his  legislation,  we  might  as  well 


have  the  Czar  imported  at  once,  with  his 
knout  in  his  pocket.  We  cannot  legislate 
against  Balderdash.  Nor  is  he  wiser  in  his 
invectives  against  advertisements.  People 
who  fight  against  windmillB  have  ever  been 
overthrown,  from  Don  Quixote  downwards. 
Suppose  advertisements  do  offer  unreliable 
statements?  The  more  brazen-faced  the 
humbug,  the  more  danger  to  the  brain-pan 
of  him  who  runs  his  head  against  it.  He 
who  begins  thus,  would  soon  be  found  ab- 
sorbed in  the  useful  task  of  strenuously 
refuting  those  popular  legends  which  one 
may  descry  on  fences  and  sidewalks,  and 
which  put  forth  the  groundless  claim  that 
*'  We  all  use  Sniddicker's  Liver  Pills  and 
Worm  Syrup."  Yet  there  is  a  body  of  doc- 
trine, tL'Corptu  Juris,  a  system  of  ethics 
concerned  about  literature.  We  may  pro- 
perly venture  a  few  suggestions  towards  it, 
although  it  may  be  long  before  any  theory 
of  Literary  Ethics  shall  be  established  and 
recognized. 

"Thought  is  free,"  ever  since  the  days 
of  Caliban,  that  down-trodden  man  and 
brother.  By  the  way,  has  any  one  in- 
vestigated the  morals  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  foreign  Prospero  and  his  native 
subjects  f  Is  not  the  Tempest  the  Epic  of 
"Sam?" 

Speech  is  free,  also,  in  our  Democratic 
country,  at  least  tqr  any  man  who  fears 
neither  enmity  nor  contempt,  and  who 
seeks  neither  office  nor  influence.  Perhaps 
we  have  as  much  free  speech  as  heart  could 
wish.  For  literary  utterances,  properly  so 
called,  we  have.  Yet  it  does  by  no  means 
follow  that  every  man  has  a  right,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  with  indiscriminate  unscm- 
pnlosity,  to  gather  other  people's  dollars 
for  his  words,  or  to  waste  their  time  in  the 
examination  of  them.  Consider  the  "  poets 
of  America"— that  vast  and  nndistinguish- 
able  throng.  How  many  men  and  women 
are  there  who  might  write  prose,  both  true 
and  good ;  but  who  will  aspire  to  rise  into 
that  high  imaginative  sphere,  the  bright 
poet-kingdom  of  the  VateSy  and  who  there- 
upon only  utter  nonsense.  They  can  talk 
fair  common  sense ;  but  they  endeavor, 
with  ftuntic  efforts,  to  chant  in  the  choir  of 
the  poets ;  but  their  effusions  compare  with 
the  songs  of  the  '* bards  sublime,"  as  the 
nauseous  contortions  and  gibberings  of  a 
high-tragedy  rage,  with  the  still  and  awful 
fire,  the  great  waves  of  divine  inspiration, 
and  the  mighty  utterances,  of  the  older 
and  the  later  prophets.    It  is  in  vain  to 
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assert  the  Democracy  of  Genios.  and  to 
claim  that  because  ''  all  men  are  bom  free 
and  equal,"  in  some  sense,  that  therefore 
thej  are  free  of  the  poets'  guild,  and  equal 
in  songful  power.  Thej  may  as  well 
claim  that  thej  each  have  as  much  property 
as  anybody.  How  useless!  We  know,  be- 
cause we  see  with  our  own  eyes,  that  they 
have  it  not.  If  it  has  descended  to  them, 
or  if  they  have  earned  it,  they  have  it,  and 
they  are  acknowledged  to  have  it  Pos- 
session and  use  are  the  only  evidence.  As- 
sertion is  needless  with  them,  and  without 
them.  So  of  the .  crowd  of  rhymers  in  the 
land.  If  the  heritage  of  power  has  de- 
scended upon  them,  or  if  Intense  labor  has 
lifted  them  to  the  possession  of  it,  be  it  so. 
But  if  not,  why  will  they  so  baselessly 
assert  it? 

And  there  is  a  wocd  which  needs  to  be 
said  to  all  authors,  poets  or  prosemen. 

If  the  Author  opens  before  the  eye  of  his 
readers,  old  or  young,  the  present  strength 
or  the  future  hope  of  our  nation,  a  volume 
of  eztenuationi^  of  lying  or  cheating— if  he 
or  (shameful  even  to  think  of!)  she  opens 
before  those  eyes  gaudy  pictures  of  guilt  or 
impurity — if  he  shall  praise  folly,  or  laugh 
the  laughter  of  fools  over  a  funny  or  a 
profitable  wickedness,  or  a  mean  trick— then 
such  author  shoulders  a  burden  which  will 
one  day  gather  a  crushing  weight,  when 
responsibility  for  tainted  souls  and  rotten 
lives  shall  be  accumulated  therein. 

It  needs  no  long  argument  to  exhibit 
that  point  Argument  would  be  misplaced 
with  those  who  deny  it.  But  there  follows 
another,  whose  assertion  may  seem  superflu- 
ous or  useless,  but  which  is,  nevertheless, 
as  true  as  the  first 

Literature  should  he  creana 

We  lave  enough  and  to  spare,  of  new 
milk  and  skim-milk,  and  buttermilk  and 
white-oak  cheese.  What  a  mass  of  printed 
matter  there  is  in  the  land!  By  what 
hundreds  of  tons  is  it  yearly  increased! 
Handbills,  circulars,  dailies,  weeklies, 
monthlies,  quarterlies,  annuals,  pamphlets, 
books.  For  how  many  hundred  years  have 
the  strongest  thinkers  indited  the  best  of 
their  thoughts  on  every  subject  within  the 
field  of  human  investigation — and  out  of  it 
— and  left  them  in  print!  Who  has  read  a 
Abaction  of  what  is  already  printed,  and 
worth  reading  7  Not  the  enormously  omni- 
vorous bookworm  Magliabecchi ;  not  the 
athletic  scholarly  strength  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton ;  not  the  indefatigable  explorer 


Thomas  De  Qnineey.    How  mneb  less  any 
"  mere  miscellaneous  person  !^' 

Not 'that  we  would  have  no  good  new 
books.  We  have  no  desire  to  gag  any 
living  thinker  or  writer,  foremost  or  hind- 
most, unless  some  good  not  anti-democratie 
gag  could  be  found  for  the  hindmost !  Nor 
do  we  advise  any  one  to  refrain  from  read- 
ing new  books  until  he  is  through  with  the 
old. 

Not  any  obstruction  from  without  do  we 
desire  to  impoee  upon  written  speech  ;  we 
desire  no  Statute  for  the  Prevention  of 
Trash,  nor  the  appointment  of  an  intellec- 
tual Excise  Board  of  Censors.  We  only 
demand  that  whatever  is  said  shall  be  sig- 
nificant of  something ;  and  of  something 
not  bad.  We  only  appeal  to  the  con- 
sciences of  the  authoritd  band.  To  them 
only  we  cry.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  might  as 
well  cry  to  everybody ;  for  who  knows  how 
many  in  every  village  in  the  country,  and  in 
the  solitary  houses  too — as  from  Henry 
Thoreau's  seven  dollar  palace  in  the  woods 
— ^have  already  written  to  publisheTs;  or 
have  by  them,  in  secret  nook,  piles  of 
scratched  paper,  their  tickets  for  immor- 
tality— or  at  the  very  least  are  meditating, 
altd  suh  mente  repdstum^  what  the  coming 
years  shall  make  known  ? 

Oh,  eager  friend!  Have  yon,  tmly, 
anything  to  sayT  Be  sure— -quite  sure; 
and  if  not,  exercise  the  very  utmost  of  your 
talent  for  silence.  If  yon  are  not  very  sure 
that  you  have  plenty  of  silver  words  for  os, 
give  us  the  golden  silence  which  everybody 
has. 

But,  if  yea— and  we  most  gladly  admit 
that  very  many  souls,  in  our  bounding  and 
Buperabounding  American  freedom,  have  a 
word  to  say — if  yea,  Give  us  the  Cream. 
There  is  an  enormous  pile  of  good  matter 
to  read.  The  thoughtful  are  wearied  and 
discouraged  at  the  mass.  And  oh,  friend ! 
do  not  superinject  thereon  any  more  of 
dilute  value.  Is  it  not  already  wretched 
enough  to  see  so  many  who  nught  be 
gathering  golden  crowns  of  thought  from 
books  of  lofty  beauty  and  truth,  grubbing 
and  scratching  about  among  the  muck 
below  7  Will  you  swell  the  turbid  stream  ? 
Think,  if  you  think  at  all,  clearly  and  care- 
fully. Speak,  if  you  must  speak,  clearly 
and  briefly.  And  as  you  have  in  yonr  soul 
one  single  mustard  seed  of  truth  or  self- 
respect,  don't  buzz  out  before  us  and  cry — 
nor  let  your  publisher  buzz  and  cry  for 
you— Behold  The  Greatest  Book  of  the  Age ! 
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Unlen  false  pretences  and  exaggeration 
are  legitimate  helps  in  selling  borseS)  dry- 
goods  and  real  estate,  they  cannot  be  legiti- 
mate helps  in  selling  books.  Therefore  it 
is  right  that  pablishers  should  be  limited  by 
pnblio  opinion  to  a  fair  and  honorable 
statement  of  the  merits  of  their  books. 
Nor  can  a  publisher  be  justified  in  issuing 
an  unworthy  publication  as  valuable,  any 
more  than  a  jockey  in  selling  a  spavined 
horse  as  sound. 

Lastly :  The  critic,  by  supposition,  stands 
as  an  impartial  judge,  between  the  book 
and  the  reading  community.  His  business 
is  either  to  state  the  contents  of  the  book, 
or  to  state  the  merits  of  the  book,  or  (as 
we  believe)  to  state  both.  We  need  not 
Bay  more  than  that  his  work  ought  to  be 
done  honestly.  He  ought  to  read  the 
hook,  and  then  tell  what  it  is,  and  what  is  its 
value,  honestly.    That  is  alL. 


CoBRESPONDENCi. — A  lady  complains  to 
us  as  follows : — 

•  *  *  u  Perhapt  morUU,  and  especially 
men,  hare  a  diq>eiuaUon  to  be  inconiifteDt.  Bat 
Major  Wherrey,  who  waa  horrified  at  Honipltte 
and  grieved  attbe  Omrman^  and  nerertheleu  could 
And  It  In  hit  heart  to  lade  out  strong  punch  to  his 
friends,  and  to  swig  and  tipple  all  the  remainder  of 
the  bowl,  in  company  with  his  anti-Teutonic  sympa- 
tfalxer,  Mr.  Barnard,  appears  to  me  to  transcend  the 
allowable  limits  even  of  nude  aberrations.  Is  danc- 
ing worse  than  drinking  f  Is  the  dlsilness  of  the 
waits  more  wicked  than  the  dlsalness  which  oor  two 
eld,  masculine  prudes  discoyered  In  the  dregs  of 
their  liquor  f  Or  was  Major  Wherrey  Tezed  because 
Bes^  Wacklestead  and  the  narrator  *  polked  on  his 
boots,*  and  was  he  corering  his  wrath  In  hypocrisy  f 
Mj  dear  sir,  do  you  propose  In  this  tacit  way  to 
■anction,  and  even  to  recommend  the  cTerlasting 
and  disgusting  punch  bowl,  which  reeks  in  the 
middle  of  Dickens*  stories  f  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
American  writers.  If  they  mtist  copy,  could  select 
some  better  study  than  this.  Punch  and  cigars  are 
behind  the  age.  We  do  not  want  any  medlssral 
foUlea  in  Puteom."        a       a       a 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  endorse  punch  or 
punch-bowls ;  we  ingenuously  confess  that 
we  have  no  sufficient  answer  to  the  lady's 
complaint.  Perhaps  M^'or  Wherrey,  or 
Tom,  will  put  in  a  plea  in  the  case. 


We  heard  an  enthusiastic  young  English- 
man describe  Roualeyn  Gordon  Gumming, 
the  South  African  ramrod-Nimrod.  Said 
he,  '*  If  yon  could  only  see  what  a  noble 

\  he  has  I" 


We  became  aifected  with  secret  grief. 
For,  on  careftil  reflection,  we  could  not  re- 
member to  have  heard  any  American  exult 
or  admire  at  the  physical  strength  or  man- 
ly beauty  of  any  other  American,  except 
the  eulogist  were  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  a 
boxing-master  or  a  boy  in  a  gymnasium. 

Thinking  further,  we  failed  to  recollect 
that  any  of  our  leading  intellects,  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  have  been  enthroned  in 
notably  noble  bodies.  John  Neal  is,  or  was, 
we  believe,  athletic  and  active,  and  skill- 
ful at  manly  exercise.  Theodore  D.  Weld, 
at  one  time  well  known  fw  an  energetic 
anti-slavery  lecturer,  was,  until  iigured  by 
an  accident,  one  of  the  most  herculean  men 
in  the  United  States.  The  incident,  although 
it  has  been  told  before,  will  bear  repeating, 
as  an  instance  of  great  endurance.  Mr. 
Weld  was  travelling  in  Ohio,  during  the 
winter,  when,  either  by  the  upsetting  of  a 
coach,  or  by  the  stumbling  of  his  horse,  he 
was  thrown,  at  midnight,  into  a  torrent  of 
ice,  snow  and  water,  of  unknown  depth  and 
width.  Down  this  he  floated,  swimming  at 
right  angles  to  the  stream,  and  shouting  for 
aid,  until  at  last,  but  not  before  his 
hands  were  too  helpless  to  permit  him  to 
climb,  he  reached  a  tree,  by  whose  branches 
he  just  held  his  chin  above  water  during  an 
hour  and  a  half,  until  help  came.  When 
taken  out  he  was  stiff  and  nearly  senseless, 
and  only  recovered  after  a  long  and  severe 
illness.  Very  few  men  would  have  been 
able  to  breast  such  an  ice-flood,  or  to  stir  a 
muscle,  or  even  whisper,  alter  fifteea 
minntes  immersion. 

But  neither  of  these  can  be  ranked 
among  our  leading  writers. 

Over  the  water,  people  are  stronger. 
Christopher  North  was  one  of  the  beet 
wrestlers,  boxers,  runners  and  leapers  in 
Great  Britain.  William  Gobbett  was  as 
strong  as  a  bull.  Wordsworth  was  as  good 
a  walker  as  any  man  in  England.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  has  been  a  man  of  most 
remarkable  physical  strength.  Walter 
Scott  was  an  uncommonly  vigorous  walker 
and  rider.  Lord  Byron's  powers  of  physi- 
cal exertion  and  endurance  are  well 
known,  although,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he 
was  slightly  deformed  in  one  foot 

Now  there  is  a  great  truth  in  the  old 
heroic  notion  of  pride  in  physical  strength 
and  beauty.  There  is  a  positive  and  actual 
pleasure  in  the  mere  quiet  consciousness  of 
possessing  a  strong  arm,  a  strong  leg  and  a 
powerful  chest.    What  man  would  not  take 
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pride  in  being  able  to  outrun  the  fleetest, 
just  as  Achilles  did  ?  Who  does  not  reyel  in 
Scott's  descriptions  of  the  maauve  strength 
of  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted,  whether  he 
batters  down  the  postern  of  Torquilstonei 
or  cleaves  the  steel  mace-handle  in  Sala- 
dln's  tent  ? 

And,  aside  from  any  such  instinctiTe 
pleasure  as  this,  physical  strength  is  the 
basis  of  intellectual  strength.  Of  two  men 
of  the  same  mental  calibre  and  cultivation, 
he  also  who  can  bold  a  fifkj-slx  at  arm's 
length,  who  can  run  a  mile  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  without  getting  out  of  breath,  who 
can  row  a  boat  fifty  miles  in  eight  hours, 
can  write  more  and  better  prose  or  poetry 
than  his  slender  soft-meated  compeer,  to 
whom  the  grasshopper  is  a  burden — ^who 
would  almost  be  consumed  by  the  breath  of 
a  *^  great  Burlybumbo"  of  the  Anakim, 
f^rom  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee,  as 
one  would  blow  away  a  '<  daddy-long-legB.'' 

We  would  by  no  means  have  every  lite- 
rary man  worship  Hercules  Fisticuff,  and 
make  a  prise- fighter  of  himself.  But  we 
Wish  our  band  of  American  authors  weighed 
more,  on  an  average,  than  they  dO)  and 
every  man  could  shoulder  his  barrel  of 
flour— if  he  has  one— «nd  march  off, 
estpedxtn$. 

LITBRATUftS. 

AAEKLO\s-^Wolfert^$  RooBt,  by  Wash- 
iMoTOK  iRviMa,  is  a  collection  of  short 
tales  and  sketches,  published  uniformly  with 
the  complete  edition  of  his  works.  Wd- 
ferVs  Boo8t  was  the  old  name  of  the  au- 
thor's residence,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son; and  the  first  portion  of  the  book 
consists  of  chronicles  relating  to  the  old 
house  and  its  neighborhood.  The  gems  of 
the  book  are  the  powerful  narrative  of  The 
Grand  Prior  of  Minorca,  and  the  delightfU 
dreamy  descriptions  in  "The  Adelantado 
of  the  Seven  Cities,"  and  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  Roost.  We  transcribe  a  single  pas- 
sage from  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the 
sachem  of  Sing  Sing.  The  feud  of  this 
sachem,  with  a  certain  wizard  cluef  of  the 
neighborhood,  having  been  related,  its  re- 
sult is  thus  told  :— ^ 

"  Suffice  it  is  to  say  that  the  wizard  chief- 
tain was  at  length  victorioas,  though  his 
victory  is  attributed,  io  Indian  tradition,  to 
a  great  medicine,  or  cbarm,by  which  he  laid 
the  sachem  of  Sing  Sing,  and  his  warriors 
aifleep  among  the  rocks  and  recesses  of  the 


valley,  where  they  remain  asleep  to  flie 
present  day,  with  their  tiows  and  war-dnfai 
beside  them.  This  was  the  origin  of  that  po- 
tent and  drowsy  spell  which  still  prevails 
over  the  valley  of  the  Pocantico,  and  which 
has  fl;ained  it  the  well-merited  appellation 
of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Often,  in  seclnded  and 
quiet  parts  of  that  valley,  where  the  sftreaa 
is  overhung  by  dark  woods  and  rocks^  the 
ploughman,  on  some  calm  and  saony  day, 
as  he  shouts  to  his  oxen,  is  surprised  at 
hearing  faint  shouts  from  the  hill-sid«i  In 
reply;  being,  it  is  said,  the  Epell-boond 
warriors,  who  half  start  from  their  Foeky 
couches  and  grasp  thehr  weapons,  bat  sink 
to  sleep  again." 

In  this  musical  and  delicious  description  is 
the  subject  for  a  truly  American  pictdre,  as 
striking  asKaulbach's  *' Hunnenschlacfat^, 
and  abundantly  more  beautifuL  Wolfeii^ 
]^oost  well  maintains  its  author's  fame.  It 
is  marked  by  the  delicate  purity  of  style, 
the  quiet  humor,  the  beautiful  imaginatioa, 
the  lucid  narrative,  and  the  ^irlted  de- 
scription, which  have  so  long  charaied 
Mr.  iRvmo's  multitudinous  readers  It 
is  delightful,  among  the  crowd  of  *'  p<9*- 
lar''  worlLa — ^the  undistingnishable  throng 
of  books  with  little  character  and  less 
merit,  which  daily  appear,  to  r^cognlae 
this  work  of  a  master,  and  of  a  master 
faithful  to  his  fkme  and  to  the  proper  lite- 
rary integrity  of  the  true  author. 

— The  Coquette:  or  th£  HUtory  of 
Eliza  Wharton  y  originally  written  by  Mrs 
Hankah  Foster;  and  now  edited  with. 
a  preface,  by  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Locke,  is  quite 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  a  style  of  com- 
position now  antiquated,  but  which,  at 
its  first  appearance,  attracted,  perhaps, 
almost  as  much  attention  as  that  of  the 
Waverley  Novels.  The  story  is  foonded 
upon  actual  facts,  Well  knowu  In  Conneefi- 
cut  and  Massachusetts  at  the  time  of  tiieir 
occurrence,  and  is  full  of  melanchdy 
interest.  Eliza  Wharton,  a  yoang  lady  of 
uncommon  beauty  of  person  and  intellee- 
tual  capacity  and  attractiveness,  is  sought 
in  marriage  by  a  young  clergyman  ;  but  Ma 
sober  wooing  is  disturbed  and  frustrated  fay 
the  brilliant  conversation  of  Migor  Sand- 
ford,  an  officer,  who  ultimately  ruins  Ms 
victim,  and  at  the  same  time  destroys  the 
peace  of  his  own  life.  It  is  told  in  a  series 
of  letters  passing  among  the  characters  of 
the  book,  after  the  manner  of  Richardson ; 
and,  although  written  in  the  precise  and 
formal  style  of  New  England,  three-qnarten 
of  a  eeotary  ago,  the  story  is  developed 
with  considerable  skilL 
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—  Miranda  Eliiot ;  Or  the  Voice  ^  the 
Spirit.  By  S.  H.  }L  This  ia  a  Yerj  cod- 
fuaed  story  of  Southern  life.  It  commences 
as  if  intended  to  be  a  biography  of  Miranda 
Elliot ;  but  ^  the  narrative  progresses,  a 
mingled  crowd  of  characters  is  promiscu- 
oosly  introduced,  and  disconnected  inci- 
dents heaped  together  in  so  miscellaneous 
a  style  as  to  break  up  the  connection  and 
Intelligibility  of  the  whole.  There  are 
incidents  enough  and  people  enough  in  the 
book  to  fdrnish  several  stories.  If  the 
writer  had  been  careful  to  select  one  clear 
and  precise  thread  of  narration,  and  to 
move  steadily  on  with  that,  Aiiranda  Elliot 
would  have  been  a  respectable  noveL 

—The  Belle:  A  ColUetion  of  Chmee. 
By  T.  B.  A.  The  enterprise  of  most 
modem  poets  is  a  mysterious  gift  While 
reading  theur  verses  we  ask,  How  could 
lie  publish?  How  could  he  expect  to  be 
■old  or  to  be  read?  The  poet  or  his 
friends  must,  we  believe,  usually  expect  to 
secure  the  publisher  against  loss  on  his 
iavestment.  Conscionaness  of  unappreci- 
able  genius  must  usually  be  the  consolation 
of  the  author,  in  view  of  the  unsold  edition, 
and  the  <' little  bill."  Yet  the  tuneful 
band  daily  deploys  before  the  public,  each 
undismayed  by  the  fate  of  his  front  rank 
man,  as  indefatigably  as  those  migratory 
caterpillars  which  perish  by  millions,  yet 
never  halt  while  alive,  in  crossing  fire  (mt 
water  on  their  line  of  march.  The  little 
Tolume  above  named,  is  scarcely  to  be 
excepted  from  our  rule.  If,  indeed,  in  this 
hurrying,  every-day,  money-making  life  of 
the  United  States,  the  author  can  be  sup- 
posed to  command  leisure  for  the  deep 
«tttdy  and  de^>er  thought  which  only 
can  form  a  poet,  we  might  hope  much 
from  the  beauty  of  many  of  his  conceptions, 
and  the  dear  and  unitary  character  of  the 
frnpreadon  usually  left  by  each  poem.  But 
without  the  expenditure  of  such  thought 
and  study,  his  productions  will  be  very 
much  too  crude  and  rugged  to  command 
praise  or  popularity. 

The  following  stanzas  may  serve  for  a 
apecimen  of  the  less  pretentious  and  more 
truthful  portions  of  the  book. 

THE  TWO  GZmS. 

**  TwM  doak,  and  from  mj  window 

Upon  tho  street  below 
I  nw  the  people  puslog 

Uke  ihadowi,  to  and  fro. 
••  ^d  lUnfly,  Tory  Ikintly, 

Iboard  thoooutoffdiBi 


And  like  the  dnek  withont  me. 
There  wai  a  dask  within. 

**  iaid  thoughts  with  eager  footsteps, 
Dim  thoughts  of  J07  and  pain, 
nied  all  the  streets  and  by-waji  of 
The  oltj  in  my  krain. 

••  A  passing  light,  and  holy, 
Like  that  which  sofUy  falls 
Through  open  gates  in  cloudlets 
Upon  cathedral  waUs, 

**  Fell  down  npon  the  towers  of 
The  city  In  my  mind ; 
My  inward  sight  grew  clearer, 
My  outward  rision  blind.** 

The  thought,  though  possibly  uncon- 
sciously suggested  by  Lougfellow,  as,  in- 
deed, many  of  the  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions in  the  book  seem  to  have  been,  is  a 
very  poetical  and  beautiful  one,  and  so  far 
very  sweetly  presented  We  omit  the  other 
verses,  which,  indeed,  do  not  succeed  in 
adequately  completing  the  analogy  between 
the  cities  of  outer  and  inner  life — of  men 
in  life  and  thoughts  in  the  mind. 

— The  Sons  of  the  Sir ea,  by  anAmerieanf 
professes  to  give  a  history,  not  only  of  the 
rise  and  progress,  but  likewise  of  the  dcB- 
tiny,  of  the  "  American  party ;"  together 
with  which  is  given  an  answer  to  Hon.  H. 
A.  Wise's  letter  upon  the  Know-No  things. 
At  least  two  different  hands  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  work.  The  first  two  chapters 
are  introductory,  and  pompously  and  fool- 
•iahly  written.  The  style  of  the  remainder 
is  better ;  but  the  work  will  not  elevate  the 
reputation  of  Know-Nothing  literature ; 
which  seems  generally  by  some  fatality  to 
be  flashy,  pretentious,  and  vapid  In  narra- 
tion, and  sophistical  and  silly  in  argument 
The  main  portion  of  the  work  is  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  an  "American 
Party,''  and  a  justification  of  its  secret 
means  and  illiberal  ends.  The  calibre  of 
its  logic  may  be  calculated  fk'om  the  fact 
that  a  leading  point  made  is,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Know-Nothings  is  a  proof  of  the 
honesty  and  necessity  of  their  enterprise. 
This  is  the  Jesuitical  dogma  that  *^the  end 
justifies  the  means,"  and  identifies  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  new  secret  tyranny,  with  those 
of  the  old  Jesuitical  secret  tyranny  which 
furnishes  almost  all  the  capital  for  the  de- 
nunciations and  machinations  of  *'Sam." 
Thus  the  argument  is  a  stultification  of  the 
reasoner ;  and  if  it  were  not,  it  is  based 
upon  a  false  assumption.  The  *<  American 
party"  has  been  terribly  beaten  in  the  most 
important  of  its  undertakings;  and  the 
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rerelatiooB  attendant  npon  its  straggles  and 
punishments  have  laid  open  a  scene  of  irre- 
sponsible despotism,  secret  swindling,  and 
savage  intolerance,  which  must  efficiently 
destroy  the  further  progress  of  an  organ- 
ization so  odious  to  all  freemen,  and  so  re- 
pugnant to  all  the  truths  and  traditions  of 
our  country. 

— Profetsor  Babnard's  Report  on  a  Pro- 
position  to  modify  ^^^  Plan  of  Instruction 
in  the  University  of  Alahamay  is  a  well 
compacted  argument,  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
lished custom  of  founding  the  collegiate 
course  of  study  upon  thorough  instruction 
in  Greek,  Latin  and  Mathematics  \  and  in 
favor  of  making  at  least  the  material  por- 
tion of  the  course  compulsory  upon  all 
students.  It  must  be  confessed  that  neither 
the  optional  departments,  nor  the  so-called 
''  Scientific  departments"  hitherto  attempt- 
ed to  be  annexed  to  our  colleges,  have  at 
all  answered  the  expectations  of  their  pro- 
jectors ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
is  a  decided  and  increasing  public  demand 
fbr  some  institutional  instruction,  prepara- 
tory to  scientific  or  scientific-mechanical 
life,  of  a  grade  corresponding  with  the 
i<  professional"  educations  now  attainable. 
We  anticipate  still  further  modifications  of 
existing  collegiate  institutions,  or  the  alter- 
native establishment  of  rival  schools  of  Art 
and  Mechanics;  but  meanwhile,  publica- 
tions like  the  present,  show  that  the  conser-  , 
yative  party  will  keep  as  tight  a  rein  as 
possible  upon  rampant  reformers.  This  is 
as  it  should  be ;  the  educational  centres  of 
the  country  are  the  worst  possible  fields  for 
any  but  the  most  carefully  considered  and 
safest  experiments. 

— Prqfessor  Youmanb'  Chemical  Atlas 
is  not  only  a  good  class-book  for  schools, 
but  a  valuable  and  pleasant  book  for  all 
untechnlcal  people  to  own  and  to  read.  It 
gives  very  clear  explanations  of  the  princi- 
pal chemical  facts,  and  renders  them  still 
clearer,  by  the  tangible  and  unmistakeable 
method  of  ocular  demonstration.  Professor 
Youmjlns'  large  Chemical  Charts  are  well 
known,  and  are  most  useful  adjuncts  to  the 
usual  courses  of  instruction.  Reduced  co- 
pies of  them  are  given  in  this  worlL  They 
illustrate  the  atomic  theory  of  the  chemical 
combinations  of  metals  and  metalloids  by 
the  varied  juxtaposition  of  squares  colored 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  characteristic 
of  each  element,  and  of  such  sizes  as  to 
show  at  a  glance  the  proportioDs  of  combi- 
nation. 


— JDr.  John  H.  GaiscoM's  Annwerwary 
Discourse  before  the  JVW0  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  discusses  the  relations  between 
the  people  and  the  science  of  medicine. 
Without  any  inappropriate  attempts  al  pro- 
fundity or  display  of  technics  and  tecfaoi- 
cal  wisdom.  Dr.  Griscom  has  published  sook 
quite  startling  facts  as  to  the  yearly  ezpea- 
diture  by  the  profession  and  the  public  for 
curing  the  sick  poor,  and  some  valuable 
suggestions  on  public  hygiene  and  prophy- 
lactics. 

REFUBLICATI0298.— We  bavc  received  the 
last  two  numbers  of  The  Chemistry  ef 
Common  Ufe,  by  Jambs  F.  W.  Johxstos. 
It  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  interest- 
ingly written  treatises  upon  the  science  of 
every-day  matters,  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  ordinary  processes  of  life  and  the 
means  of  supporting  life  are  very  entertais- 
in^ly  explained,  while  with  the  main  dis- 
cussion very  many  valuable  and  curiodi 
facts  are  collaterally  given.  This  present 
number  discusses  the  subjects  of  respiratioa 
and  digestion,  gives  an  analysis  of  the  gen- 
eral structure  of  the  body,  and  explains  the 
great  circulations  of  inorganic  matter  in 
and  upon  the  earth. 

— Examination  of  the  Principles  ofBi^ 
lical  Interpretation  of  Emesti,  Awmum, 
Stuarty  and  other  philologists.  By  Albx- 
ANDKR  Cabson,  Lli.D.  This  work  is  little 
more  than  a  disparaging  review  of  the  phi- 
lological rules  of  the  authors  nanied  on  the 
titie-i^ge.  The  jet  of  the  discosHlons  is  to 
expose  the  illogical  and  unphilosophical 
character  of  the  principles  or  pretended 
principles  of  Brnesti,  of  Ills  commentator 
Ammon,  and  more  exceptionally  of  Stosrt, 
Gill,  and  other  commentators  on  the  BiUe; 
in  which  Dr.  Carson  certainly  suci^eeds.  But 
so  far  as  he  has  attempted  any  positive  opera- 
tions he  has  not  accomplished  any  very  grest 
results.  He  earnestly  urges  the  importance 
of  spiritual  knowledge,  as  an  indispensable 
quidiflcation  for  hermeneutlcal  inrestigft- 
tion,  yet  he  cannot,  any  more  than  the 
men  whose  canons  he  attaclcs,  avoid  erect- 
ing rules  for  those  investigations  which  are 
solely  and  simply  the  results  of  hnmsn 
philosophy.  Dr.  Carson,  like  many  other 
theologians  and  religious  writers,  dead  and 
living,  has  displayed  in  his  writings  a  dio- 
tatorial  arrogance  altogether  anUke  liis 
personal  deportment ;  and  no  insigidficant 
infudon  of  this  quality  appears  upon  the 
pages  of  the  present  work.    Be  is  profiae 
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in  his  application  of  hard  namee  and  hard 
epithets ;  and  in  partlcnlar  he  seems  to  con- 
sider an  argument  hrrefatably  clinched 
when  he  has  called  his  adversary  a  neolo- 
gist.  This  wordy  indeed,  is  with  him  a  sort 
of  universal  synonym  for  everything  dis- 
ingenuous and  unreliable  in  argument,  and 
wrong  in  faith  and  practice.  He  inquires, 
about  that  careful  thinker.  Professor  Stuart, 
*'  Did  ever  the  extravagance  of  fanaticism 
utter  anything  more  frensied  than  this?" 
And  he  customarily  serves  out  to  his  oppo- 
nents similar  imputations.  The  time  for 
such  insults  is  gone.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  folly  of  Scioppins  and  Salmasius  must 
be  repeated  by  modern  divines,  in  the  inidst 
of  the  Christian  light  of  this  century.  It 
will  damage  no  man's  argument  to  allow, 
tacitly  at  least,  that  his  adversaries  are 
honest,  and  to  confine  himself  to  the  lucid 
exposition  of  theur  errors.  No  other  mode 
of  discussion  will  at  this  day  accomplish 
any  permanent  good. — A  Treatiie  on  the 
FigurcM  of  Speech,  and  another  on  the 
Might  and  Duty  of  all  men  to  read  the 
Seripturesj  are  added.  Of  this  last  not 
much  need  be  said ;  as  it  is  calculated  for 
an  audience  of  Irish  Protestants ;  and  has 
little  appropriateness  on  this  side  the  Atlan- 
tic. Of  the  Treatise  on  the  Figures  of  Speech, 
portions  are  valuable.  The  general  views  of 
the  laws  of  language,  so  far  as  developed, 
are  sound.  Many  of  the  distinctions  and  de- 
finitions are  valuable  ;  but  the  treatise,  as 
a  whole,  is  wanting  in  order,  lucidity  and 
distinctness,  and  evidently  demanded  care- 
ful and  thorough  revision  to  make  it  pro- 
perly ready  for  publication. 

TRAxsLknom.— General  History  of  the 
Christian  Religion  and  Church.  From 
the  German  of  Br.  Auoobtub  Nbandsb. 
Translated  from  the  Last  Edition.  By 
Joseph  Tobbet,  Professor  of  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Vermont.  In  five  volumes.  Volume 
Fifth.  Published  from  the  Posthumous 
Papers  by  K.  F.  Th.  Schneider.  Boston : 
Crocker  k  Brewster,  1S54. 

We  welcome  from  the  hands  of  an  emi- 
nent American  scholar  this  translation  of 
the  closing  volume  of  Neander's  noble 
history  of  Christianity  and  the  Church. 
Prof.  Torrey's  undertaking  has  been  justi- 
fied by  its  success  as  well  as  by  its  motive, 
and  the  reception  of  this  author  by  Ameri- 
can readers  and  students,  is  proof  of  a 
decided  affinity  between  the  spirit  of  the 


History  and  the  qiirit  of  our  rising  theo- 
logy. Church  history  has  been  too  often  a 
dismal  task  both  to  writer  and  reader,  a 
fruitless  chase  after  truth  through  laby- 
rinths of  dogmatic  disputation,  or  a  suflfo- 
cating  excavation  among  catacombs  of 
antiquarian  formallsuL  Our  age,  in  its 
passage  from  the  dynasty  of  dogma  and  of 
form  to  the  sphere  of  practical  life,  has 
asked  to  have  the  past  interpreted  in  this 
ft^er  spirit,  and  the  indefatgiable  student 
of  Berlin,  among  the  dusty  tomes  of  his 
library,  felt  himself  refreshed  by  the  living 
qrmpatby  of  a  great  host  of  readers,  as  he 
received  witness  upon  witness  to  convince 
him  that  our  century,  instead  of  rejecting 
Christianity,  asks  rather  to  see  it  in  Its  own 
home,  free  from  the  masks  that  have  been 
fastened  to  its  features.  The  preface  to  the 
first  volume  indicates  the  author's  point 
of  view,  where  he  says  that  the  **  chief  aim 
of  his  life,  from  an  early  period,  was  to 
represent  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  as  a  speaking  proof  of  the  divine 
power  of  Christianity,  as  a  school  of  Chris- 
tian experience,  and  a  voice  sounding 
through  all  ages,  of  edification  and  warning 
for  all  who  are  willing  to  listen." 

Written  in  this  temper,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  history  of  the  Church  must  be  the 
history  of  humanity  itself,  in  the  most  cen- 
tral and  enduring  of  its  developments 
under  the  Providence  of  God.  The  Chris- 
tian Religion  embodied  in  itself  the  essence 
of  the  Oriental  Spirit  .under  divine  illumi- 
nation, and  in  its  westward  march  subdued 
to  Its  power  all  the  empires  of  the  West, 
even  now  busying  itself  with  planting  its 
cross  upon  the  Pacific  shores,  and  preparing 
to  complete  the  circle  of  its  dominion  by 
invading  Aua  on  her  eastern  coast  All 
arts,  sciences,  letters  and  forms  of  civilizar 
tion,  have  more  or  less  been  stamped  by  its 
mark,  so  that  thejrecord  of  the  Church, 
when  generously  interpreted,  is  the  record 
of  human  culture  in  its  broadest  and  highest 
attainments.  Privileged  indeed,  is  the 
scholar  who  can  give  his  life  to  the  sufcgect 
in  this  liberal  spirit,  and  write  the  history 
of  divine  faith  in  the  temper  of  a  large 
humanity.  We  cannot,  by  any  means  say 
that  Neander  has  wholly  succeeded  in  his 
task,  although  he  has  never  been  false  to 
the  purpose  with  which  he  started.  We 
can  justly  give  him  the  credit  of  steering 
clear  of  the  odium  theologicum  that  has 
been  the  bitterness  and  the  blindness  of  so 
many  of  his  predecenors.    To  him  Christi- 
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anity  always  presents  itself  as  the  life  of 
faith  and  love,  imparted  to  thesoal  through 
Christ  and  the  spirit ;  and  when  interpreted 
by  him  thus,  every  age  presents  noble  spe- 
cimens of  this  family  type.  Bat  he  is  very 
much  lacking  in  colloquial  grace  of  style 
and  in  artistic  grouping  of  satjects.  He  is 
not  very  interesting  to  readers  who  wait 
to  be  charmed  down  the  current  of  flowery 
periods  along  Imnlcs  of  )>ictnresque  scenery. 
He  who  reads  for  solid  instruction  will  find 
himself  rewarded  abundantly,  and  may  be 
sure  of  having  the  pith  of  every  contro- 
versy and  the  turning  point  of  every 
revolution  distiuctly  laid  l>efore  him.  In  this 
defect  and  in  this  excellence,  Neander  but 
follows  the  peculiar  genius  of  his  nation, 
for  we  are  not  aware  of  any  profound  Ger- 
man scholar  who  brings  to  this  heavy  work 
the  peculiar  grace  so  frequent  with  the 
French  and  not  rare  with  English  scholars. 
If,  however,  he  could  have  studied  style  in 
the  school  of  Herder,  or  caught  something 
of  literary  elegance  from  Karl  Hase,  his 
work  might  have  charmed  the  general 
reader  as  much  as  it  now  rewards  the  atten- 
tion of  the  professional  student.  The 
volume  now  before  us  equals  in  interest 
any  of  its  predecessors,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  second  volume  which  treats  of  men  and 
opinions  in  that  age  of  the  Milne  Fathers, 
which  gave  law  for  ages  to  Christendom. 
It  goes  over  more  than  a  century,  from  the 
height  of  the  papal  prerogative  nnder 
Boniface  VIII.,  A.  D.  1300,  to  the  Council 
of  Constance,  1414  ;  and  the  execution  of 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who 
by  their  martyrdom  more  than  their  writ- 
ings, sowed  the  seed  of  the  Protestant 
Be  formation  which  rose  up  to  honor  by  its 
birth  the  next  centennial  of  their  death. 
To  us,  as  mainly  descendants  of  the  English 
race,  the  chapter  on  the  life  and  thought 
of  Wicklif  are  most  interesting  ;  and  frag- 
mentary and  impoverished  as  it  is,  it  gives 
enough  of  the  author's  somewhat  original 
view  of  this  stout  precursor  of  Luther  to 
make  us  regret  that  the  sketch  could  not  be 
completed.  The  philosophical  system  of 
Wicklif  is  very  inadequately  described, 
although  enough  is  said  to  prove  that  he 
had  far  more  in  his  mind  than  the  fiimoU 


reprodnctloQ  of  (he  letter  of  Seriptore  as 
an  antidote  to  the  reigning  priestcraft.  The 
volume  ends  somewhat  abruptly  with  the 
discussion  oi  the  movements  among  that 
interesting  and  elevated  class  of  mysticB, 
the  "Friends  of  God  "  In  the  14tfa  century. 
There  was  something  qaite  expreflnve  la 
the  fact  that  Neander'e  pen  was  stopped  by 
the  hand  of  death  in  this  field  of  his  labon, 
for  his  position  towards  oar  age  is  veiy 
much  like  that  of  these  '<  Friends  of  God  " 
towards  tiieir  own  age.  Like  them  ht 
embodies  the  Christian  temper  and  spiritaal 
experience,  that  are  to  win  men  to  a  new 
and  better  comprdiension  of  religion,  more 
than  he  represents  the  philosophic  cleanea 
and  persuasive  eloquence  that  can  satisfy  the 
intellectual  demands  and  fascinate  the  reH- 
less  attention  of  this  keen,  defiant  and  ex- 
citable generation.  We  end  onr  notiee 
of  these  noble  volumes,  by  commending  to 
the  faithful  translator's  notice,  the  leaned 
and  attractive  Biographical  work  of  Bob- 
ringer,  which  aims  to  teach  Chorch  history 
through  the  lives  of  the  haY>e8  of  Christiaa 
thought  and  action,  as  a  fit  task  for  his 
scholarly  and  accomplished  p&i,  and  as 
quite  likely  to  reward  his  labor. 

Enoush.— Catn,  by  Cearlbs  Bosbb,  ■ 
no  improvement  on  Btrok's  Com;  ajsd, 
we  apprehend,  hardly  superior  to6«isKB^ 
Death  of  Abel,  It  is  a  poem  in  hiaok 
verse,  which  so  wcvks  up  the  slender  story 
in  Grenesis,  as  to  make  it  appear  that  Cain 
slew  his  brother  by  accident,  merely  by 
pushing  him  over ;  that  his  wandering  was 
a  rest,  appointed  to  him  by  God ;  and  that 
Adam  and  Eve  had  no  other  children  than 
these  two.  This  is  apparently  as  quiet  a 
way  of  representing  the  story'as  could  well 
be  imagined  \  nor  is  the  uninipassioBed  cha- 
racter of  the  plot  relieved  by  any  qileodor 
of  diction  or  power  of  thought.  Neither 
the  narrative,  the  descriptions,  nor  the  dia- 
logue, ever  rise  above  a  decorous  tameness, 
even  in  the  fiercest  struggle  after  a  deco- 
rate insanity  of  expression,  where  Csun  Is 
threatening  Abel  with  puniriiment  for  per- 
sisting in  the  attempt  to  engage  his  gloomy 
brother  in  a  joint  saorifice. 
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ABOUT  a  year  since  we  took  occasion, 
in  a  brief  article  in  this  Magazine,  to 
glance  at  the  general  principles  on 
which  modem  Geolo^  is  founded,  and 
to  notice  very  cursorily  the  important 
work  of  Pro&ssor  Hall,  yet  in  progi^ss 
upder  the  patronage  ot  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  appearance  of  the 
two  other  standard  books  cited  below, 
one  containing  the  most  thoroueh  ex- 
amination of  a  particular  group  of  fossil 
Telics  eyer  made  within  a  limited  dis- 
trict, the  other  a  general  survey  and 
resum^  of  the  facts  collected  by  geolo- 
gists workinff  in  the  older  rocks  over 
the  whole  hitherto  explored  area  of  our 
globe,  forms  a  fair  occasion  for  a  second 
paper  on  a  subject  in  which  an  intelli- 
gent interest  is  more  widely  felt  every 
year. 

The  SOurian  system  is  now  nnder- 
fitood  to  embrace  all  the  strata  contain- 
ing relics  of  organic  life,  from  the  first 
traces  of  animated  existences  on  our 
planet  up  to  a  certain,  or  rather  an  un- 
certain hmit,  defined  most  distinctly  as 
that  at  which  the  remains  of  fishes  be- 
gin to  occur  in  considerable  abundance. 
At  this  point  it  merges  into  and  is  cov- 
ered by  the  strata  of  the  second  great 
period,  during  which  fishes  abounded, 
land  plants  became  common,  and  rep- 
tiles made  their  appearance.  This 
"Devonian  system"  (embracing within 
it  the  old  red  sandstone)  is  covered  and 
succeeded  by  the  carbomferous  system, 


containing  most  of  the  known  beds  of 
coal.  To  these  succeed  the  ^et  later 
series  of  strata  which  geologists  have 
conventionally  divided  into  the  Permi- 
an, Triassic,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and 
Tertiary  systems,  each,  wherever  found, 
lying  above  its  predecessors,  and  the 
contained  fossils  of  eeich  later  formation 
showing  an  advance  more  and  more  to- 
wards that  condition  of  things  which,  in 
the  upper  and  newer  Tertiary,  merges 
into  itiQ  historical  period  of  Man,  and 
connects  itself  with  the  present. 

Left,  as  we  are,  without  trustworthy 
data  by  which  to  estimate,  even  approxi- 
matively,  the  duration  of  the  periods 
during  which  these  great  piles  of  matter, 
with  tteir  organic  contents,  were  form- 
ed in  the  old  ocean  beds,  our  geolo^cal 
chronology  is  but  a  rude  one ;  and  its 
periods,  hie  the  dynasties  of  old  Egypt, 
may  be  imagined  indefinitely  longer  or 
shorter;  though  there  is  no  doubt  of 
their  real  existence,  and  any  reasonable 
restriction  of  their  limits  must  leave 
on  the  mind  the  vague  impression  of 
enormous  cycles.  We  can  only  speak 
of  them  indefinitely,  as  in  hiunan  history 
we  allude  to  the  dark  ages,  to  the  period 
of  Boman  empire,  the  epoch  of  early 
Egyptian  civilization,  the  centuries  of 
Celtic  or  Pictish  barbarism.  The  anti- 
Quary  can  refer  the  relics  which  he 
nnds,  generaUy  to  some  such  period, 
yet  he  often  knows  not,  within  many 
centuries,  the  lapse  of  time  since  their 
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fabrication.  The  dates  of  some  his- 
torical events  seem  to  oscillate  for  a 
thousand  or  two  thousand  years,  now 
appearing  quite  within  the  light  of 
thirty  centuries,  now  sinking  back  in- 
to the  dim  and  indefinite  shadows 
of  the  dawn  of  history,  which  prevent 
even  a  random  estimate  of  the  distance 
&x)m  which  their  ghostly  outlines  loom 
and  flicker  on  our  vision.  Thus  it  is 
with  geological  periods.  No  one  can 
say  whether  the  epoch  of  the  coal  for- 
mation dates  back  one  million  of  our 
years,  or  seven,  or  seventy  millions. 
These  epochs  are  like  the  mstances  of 
the  stars,  and  all  we  know  is  that  some 
are  far  more  distant  than  others,  and 
that  the  nearer,  though  infinitely  remote, 
seem  close  at  hand  compared  with 
those  which  lie  on  the  limits  of  our  per- 
ception.* 

The  reader  may  therefore  assume 
any  lapse  of  time  which  pleases  him, 
since  the  old  Silurian  strata  were  laid 
down,  particle  by  particle,  by  the  pri- 
mal ocean.  We  have  only  to  say  that 
there  appeal's  to  be  a  bottom  to  the 
Great  Cemetery,  a  geological  ne  plus 
ultra,  below  which  no  relics  of  organic 
life  are  found,  at  which  the  geologic 
record  begins.  The  previous  leaves  of 
**the  stone  book"  are  blank,  and  these 
first  decipherable  inscriptions  commence 
the  chapter  of  the  Silurian  system.    It 


is  thus  written  on  the  successive  layers 
of  a  series  of  slate,  sandstone,  shale, 
and  limestone  strata,  piled  to  the  thick- 
ness of  from  four  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  feet,  and  its  characters  are  the 
fragments  of  the  living  forms  of  its 
parent  sea. 

Since  its  formation,  it  has  been  in 
many  places  covered  by  newer  deposits, 
so  as  to  be  buried  &r  below  our  reach. 
In  many  places  the  ocean  still  rests  upon 
it.  In  many  places  where  it  has  been 
raised  above  water  and  bared  of  more  mo- 
dem masses,  it  has  been  so  baked  and 
changed  by  the  earth's  internal  heat, 
so  doubled  up  and  distorted  by  the 
crumpling  of  our  globe's  crust,  or  so 
worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  swept  seaward  to  form  new- 
er systems  of  strata,  that  it  is  only  here 
and  there  that  we  find  portions  of  it 
well  preserved  for  our  examination.  In 
England  and  Wales  it  is  sadly  distorted 
and  broken  up,  though  distinctly  trace- 
able both  in  its  stratification  and  its  fos- 
sils ;  it  is  well  seen  in  Scandinavia ; 
and  extensively  developed  in  North 
Russia,  though  concealed  by  wide 
plains  of  alluvial  earth;  in  France, 
Spain,  and  on  the  Bhine,  it  has  been 
successfully  traced  and  studied.  Hither- 
to, however,  its  best  exposures  are  in 
the  northern  United  States,  and  in  Bo- 
hemia, f 


*  Efforts  hare  b««n  mad«  to  obtain  soma  id«a  of  the  actual  amount  of  time  ekpaed  duinr  tlw 
geological  history.  One  means  of  calculation  has  been  drawn  from  the  beli«f  that^e  planU  of  tfat 
eoal  formation  must  have  required  a  temperature  of  22*  Reaumur.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  coal 
districts  being  now  onlj  8«  Reaumur,  it  is  considered  tliat  the  earth  has  lost  U*  of  heat  bj  eoolisf 
since  the  carboniferous  epoch.  Bj  such  experiments  as  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  cooliogof 
rock,  and  the  radiation  of  heat,  M.  Unger  hu  calculated  that  for  the  earth  to  lose  14**  of  Bettuaur 
would  require  nine  millions  of  years.  M.  Hibert  reduces  this  to  five  millions.  But  supposing  the 
whole  earth  once  to  have  been  in  a  melted  sUte,  the  time  which  must  have  elapsed,  in  its  eooliug 
to  its  present  condition,  is  fixed  at  the  liberal  allowance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  years. 

Another  form  of  calculation  occurs  to  us.  Wherever  stmta  are  formed,  it  must  be  from  the  wasta 
of  existing  land.  Conseauently,  an  average  deposit  of  one  foot  of  rock  (supposing  tiie  ses  and  laad 
to  be  equal  in  area)  implies  an  average  reduction  in  the  hight  of  the  continents  or  an  equal  amonnL 
Thus  if  we  know  how  fast  the  continents  have  been  worn  down,  we  can  tell  approximately  how  ftat 
the  sea  has  filled  up.  Now  the  Mississippi  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Lyell  to  discharge  annually  3700  miUlodM 
of  cubic  feet  of  earthy  matter,  which  is  an  average  wsste  from  its  basin  of  about  one  million  aquare 
miles.  A  little  calculation  shows  that  this  amount  of  waste  implies  an  annual  reduction  of  the  sur<ae« 
of  this  basin  to  the  amount  of  about  1-7.634  of  a  foot,  or  one  foot  in  about  7.600  years.  At  this  rata, 
to  form  an  average  deposit  of  ten  thousand  feet  of  fossiliferous  strata  over  the  globe  (which  is,  pcrfaapa, 
a  fair  random  estimate  of  its  real  thickness),  would  have  required  serenty-flve  millions  of  yeara,  whiS 
would  thus  be  the  age  of  the  lower  Silurian  strata.  Other  estimates  of  the  discharge  of  solid  matter 
by  the  Mississippi  vary  from  that  we  have  quoted.  Some  are  one  third  less,  which  would  giv«  a  slower 
rate  of  wear  to  the  continent,  and  increase  our  seventy-five  millions  to  one  hundred.  The  highest 
estimate  makes  the  sediment  of  the  river  seven  times  greater  than  that  adopted  above,  and  would 
reduce  our  seventy-five  millions  >to  only  ten.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sediment  of  the  river  is  only  half 
the  weight  and  solidity  of  ordinary  rock,  and  it  would  i-equiro  two  cubic  feet  of  it,  when  condensed,  to 
form  one  of  such  as  the  old  straU.  Moreover,  if  the  proportion  of  land  to  sea  be  estimated  as  it  now 
Is,  only  one  to  three,  this  supposition  would  require  three  feet  of  waste  from  the  land  to  fill  the  aea  one 
loot,  and  thus  would  extend  our  estimate  of  time  threefold.  Our  figures  therefore  stand  at  10,  20,  00,  73w 
er  100  millions  of  vears  for  the  sge  of  the  oldest  triJobites  and  fossil  shells;  and  if  this  calculation  proves 
nothing  else,  it  shows  the  vagueness  of  all  attempts  to  reduce  to  our  measures  of  time  the  vast  but 
indefinite  periods  of  geolosy. 

t  The  appreciation  which  is  now  bestowed  on  our  remarkable  development  of  the  older  rocks,  and  the 
labors  among  them  of  American  gcologiats,  is  fairly  stated  in  an  article  on  Sir  R.  Murehison's  book  ia 
the  London  Quarterly  Review  for  October  last.  It  is  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  fiist 
authorities,  Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  whose  untimely  death  has  lately  disappointed  so  many  hopes,  and 
called  forth  so  many  tributes  of  regret  in  Europe  and  America.    We  extract  a  few  sentenc^— 

riorth  America  might  almost  bo  s&id  to  be  the  hend  quarters  of  6ilni^|xiisia.    A  glance  at  the  eonel* 
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The  traveler  who  turns  aside  from 
his  forty-mile-an-hour  race  through 
New  York,  at  Utica,  to  spend  an  after- 
noon at  Trenton  Falls,  visits  a  spot 
where  some  of  the  most  interestmg 
layers  of  this  old  deposit  are  laid  open 
to  our  view.  The  West  Canada  Creek 
has  not  only  removed  the  beds  of  gravel 
and  clay  which  usually  conceal  the 
rocks,  but  has  worn  a  deep  and  pre- 
cipitous chasm  through  the  hard  strata, 
exposing  their  edges  in  all  to  the  depth 
of  two  or  three  hundred  feet.  Some 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  of  this  thickness 
lie  between  the  head  of  the  staircase 
and  the  black,  foam-streaked  pool  below, 
every  successive  layer  older  than  that 
above  it,  and  each  one  formed  by  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  many  years. 
Past  the  fern-draped  and  moss-covered 
edges  of  these  layers  the  visitor  de- 
scends, step  by  step,  lower  and  lower 
into  the  records  of  the  past,  until,  reach- 
ing the  broad,  level  platfarms  of  rock 
which  extend  along  the  brink  of  the 
swift  amber  current,  he  can  sit  down, 
and,  closely .  examining  the  water- worn 
black  limestone,  see  in  it  the  dead  and 
petrified  shells  and  corals  and  trilobites 
which  lived  in  the  old  Silurian  days. 
No  pleasanter  hours  are  within  our  re- 
membrance than  those  spent  on  these 
rocky  ledges,  where  the  mind  alternates 
from  the  mystical  interest  of  the  past 
to  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  present; 
where  the  monotonous  roar  of  tlie 
torrent  mingles  with  your  reverie  until 
it  seems  the  murmur  of  the  old  Silurian 
ocean  itself;  until,  raising  your  eyes, 
suddenly  appear  the  gray  precipice,  the  . 
solemn  hemlocks,  and  the  white  sheet 
of  the  cascade,  and  you  are  recalled  to 
the  living  charms  of  a  spot  which  is  left 
with  most  regret  after  the  longest  fa- 
miliarity. 

This  is  one  locality  of  the  Silurian 
strata,  one  point  where  the  oldest  tombs 
of  the  Great  Cemetery  lie  open,  and 
where  its  remains  are  abundant.  Yet 
the  visitor  who  expects  to  gather  a  large 
collection  of  fossils  in  a  few  hours  or 


days  will  be  disappointed.  Here  the 
shells  and  corals  lie,  not  as  on  the  coa^t 
of  Cuba,  where  in  half  a  day  we  may 
examine  miles  of  beach,  where  at  a 
glance  the  eye  can  sweep  over  many 
yards,  and  where  the  soft  sand  permits 
us  to  pick  from  it  with  the  fingers 
whatever  object  may  attract  our  atten- 
tion. No.  These  relics  are  not  so 
easy  of  collection.  Those  which,  like 
the  trilobites,  were  composed  of  many 
pieces,  nine  times  out  of  ten  before 
they  were  buried,  decayed  and  fell  into 
fr^ments.  The  shells  and  corals  also 
suffered  more  or  less  from  decomposi- 
tion, some  of  the  larger  shells  being 
almost  unknown  in  an  entire  state. 
And  then  with  what  an  iron  gripe  does 
the  rock  hold  them — ^penetrating  every 
pore  and  cavity,  adhering  to  every 
roughness  of  the  surface,  enveloping 
closely  every  spine  or  projection.  The 
collector  is  tantalized  by  iLe  sight  of  so 
many  a  fossil  which  is  beyond  his  hope, 
projecting  from  some  obstinate  pile  of 
layers,  of  many  ruined  by  the  wear  of 
the  elements,  and  of  those  which  he 
attempts  to  secure  he  sees  the  greater 
portion  fall  into  fragments  under  his 
hammer.  A  day  of  hard  labor  enables 
him  to  break  up  only  a  few  cubic  feet 
of  rock,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of 
its  contents  will  be  secured  in  any 
tolerable  condition. 

When  in  addition  to  this  difficulty  in 
collecting,  we  remember  that  it  is  only 
in  limited  localities,  quarries,  cliffs,  or 
ravines,  miles  asunder,  that  these  old 
deposits  are  accessible  to  us ;  that  prob- 
ably not  one  square  yard  of  an  hun- 
dred thousand  can  bo  seen  at  all,  we 
may  wonder  that  so  much  has  been  ac- 
complished in  their  examination,  and 
that  Mr.  Plall  has  been  able  to  recog- 
nize and  describe  three  hundred  differ- 
ent species  of  fossils  from  the  lowest 
one-third  of  our  Silurian  strata.  It  is 
only  by  years  of  constant  devotion  to 
the  pursuit,  that  so  ereat  a  portion 
of  these  old-world  reucs  have  been 
recovered,   and    so    much    learned  of 


t  map  appended  to  Sir  Charles  Ljell's  trarels  will  show  how  vast  are  the  regions  there  occupied,  even 
«rflcial^,  bj  Silurian  deposits.    Exceedinglj  prolific  in  organic  remains  and  varied  In  mineral  ch«nc- 


lent  t 

superficial fj .    ^  .  _  ,  . 

ter,  these  beds  have  furnished  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  most  excellent  geological  treatises  that  have 
appeared  during  the  last  ten  years.  Thej  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  science  of  the  United  States,  that  geology  has  taken  root  there  deeply,  and  has 
flourished,  perhaps,  beyond  any  of  the  sister  sciences.  The  American  geologists  hare  gainckl  a  world- 
wide fame,  and  deservedly.  Their  works  are  text-books  in  Europe,  and  standard  members  of  our  scien- 
tific libraries.  A  considerable  number  of  these  excellent  monographs  have  been  published  at  the  cost 
of  different  States  of  the  Union,  whose  local  governments  have  thus  shown.an  advanced  and  enlightened 
spirit,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  advantages  that  must  accrue  to  their  citisens  through  the  timely 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  laud.  We  have  muoh  yet  to  hope  from  the  onward-striding  pace  of 
American  geology.** 
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their  natuie  and  relationahip  to  living 
forms. 

The  results  of  such  labors  in  remote 
portions  of  the  globe  are  now  being 
connected  into  one  great  system.  The 
work  of  Sir  R.  Murchison  gives  a  coup 
d^ail  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
of  the  Silurian  rocks  throughout  the 
world,  traced  out  and  identified  as  they 
have  been  by  the  peculiar  character  of 
their  fossil  remains.  The  same  families 
of  shells,  corals,  crustaceans,  and  encri- 
nites  characterize  them  in  all  re^ons 
yet  explored,  and  more  especially  do 
the  trilobites  mark  and  define  Uiese 
strata.  It  is  true  that  these  fossils  vary 
considerably  in  remote  districts,  yet 
their  general  correspondence  is  well 
marked.  As  we  find  at  the  present  day, 
that  in  comparing  the  living  shells  of 
the  British  and  :A^erican  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic,  about  one-third  are  identical 
on  both  shores,  while  of  the  remainder 
a  large  proportion  are  of  analagous  or 
corresponding  forms,  and  but  few  are 
widely  different ;  so  among  the  fossils 
left  by  an  earlier  ocean  in  remote  dis- 
tricts, we  find  some  identical  through- 
ont,  being  species  which  lived  in  all 
parts  of  the  ancient  sea ;  many  others 
more  restricted  in  their  extension,  but 
represented  beyond  their  own  limits  by 
very  similar  or  related  forms;  others 
still,  very  peculiar  and  confined  to  nar- 
row localities.  Thus,  when  we  find  a 
larse  proportion  of  the  fossils  of  one 
rock  in  America  identical,  or  closely 
similar  to  those  of  another  in  England — 
especially  if  a  similar  correspondence 
is  traceable  between  the  succeeding  or 
preceding  also— we  are  warrantea  in 
concluding  that  these  rocks  are  nearly 
cotemporary  in  date.  Such  a  corres- 
pondence is  evident  between  our  Niaga- 
ra limestone  and  shale  and  the  Wenlock 
limestone  and  shale  of  England.  The 
identity  of  many  of  their  fossils  proves 
that  when  these  masses  were  forming 
at  the  ocean  bottom,  three  thousand 
miles  asunder,  the  same  billows  rolled 
and  the  same  living  forms  inhabited 
them  in  the  remote  regions  where  are 
now  the  fertile  plains  of  western  New 
York  and  the  green  hills  of  Shrop- 
shire. 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  out  this 
subject,  but  we  have  said  enough  to  in- 
dicate the  manner  in  which  the  cotem- 
porary age  of  strata  is  traced  in  diffe- 
rent countries  and  continents,  and  to 
show  how  we  recognize  the  old  Silurian 


formations,  wherever  portions  of  them 
remain  accessible  to  our  scmtinj. 
Thus  it  is,  that,  in  North  and  South 
Americi^  Europe,  Asia,  Australia  and 
Africa,  the  stony  records  of  the  first 
period  of  organic  life  on  our  planet  hare 
been  found,  and,  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, connected  and  identified  with  eadi 
other. 

We  know,  by  sucli  investigatioiiBy 
the  comparative  ages  of  continents. 
The  Alps  and  Hinmlayas  being  made 
up  of  rocks  not  older  uan  the  Jnrasse 
period,  while  Northern  New  Yoik  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  covered  witih 
newer  deposits  than  the  Silurian;  we 
may  know  that  the  former  have  been 
raised  during  comparatively  modern 
times,  being  geological  parvenues,  whDe 
our  Adirondacks  are  of  the  very  first 
families  of  mountains,  a  relic  of  the  ear- 
liest dry  land  of  the  older  world.  Th«r 
heads  have  been  kept  above  water  from 
the  nlost  ancient  period ;  the  trilobites 
crawled  round  their  subaqueous  dopes, 
while  the  Trenton  limestone  was  begin- 
ning to  se  ttie  from  the  sea ;  and  since  then, 
they  have  seen  the  whole  series  formed, 
carboniferous,  secondaiy,  tertiary  luid 
all.  No  wonder  that  they  are  deeply 
furrowed  and  worn.  Thousands  of  teet 
of  their  hard  granite  have  been  washed 
away  by  rain  and  storm,  and  Monnt 
Tahawus  is  now  but  the  mere  Btamp* 
the  remaining  core  or  nucleus  of  the 
pile  which  once  stood  there,  overlook- 
mg  the  primal  ocean. 

Tennyson,  in  finally  disposing  of 
his  sleeping  beauty  and  her  prince,  re- 
cognizes the  superior  antiqmty  of  this 
part  of  our  planet : 

**And  on  ber  lorer'i  Arm  she  leant, 
A»  rouDd  her  waist  ahe  felt  it  fold, 
And  far  aerosa  the  hilla  ther  wenti 
In  that  Now  WorU  which  b  the  Old.** 

This  poetical  u^e  of  a  geological  £aot 
comes  appropriately  from  an  author, 
who,  in  his  Frincess,  tells  us  of  fais 
heroine,  how  she  one  day 

•• rode  to  Uke 

The  dip  of  certain  strata  to  the  Kortli.** 

and  saw,  projecting  from  the  sheer  edge 
of  the  din, 

**The  Iwnes  of  some  hnge  tmlk  that  lired  sni 
roared 
Before  Man  was .»* 

He,  too,  not  onl^  ornaments  the  walls 
of  his  ideal  hall  with  the  customary  ar- 
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mor  and  antlers,  but  spreads  xoond  its 
payement,  among  the 

"  Carved  Btonei  of  the  Abbej  rain  ia  the  pu:fe« 
Hage  ammooitefl,  and  the  firstbonesof  Time." 

We  subterranean  philosophers  owe  a 
special  debt  of  gratitude  to  Tennjson, 
who  has  introduced  as  to  the  best 
literary  society,  so  that  the  hammer 
and  basket  may  be  borne  eyen  on  the 
slopes  of  Parnassus. 

But  we  haye  not  jet  spoken  of  M. 
Barraude's  book,  which  hes  before  us 
in  its  full  bulk  of  nearly  one  thousand 
quarto  pages,  accompanied  by  fifty 
plates ;  all  admirably  printed  and  en- 
erayed  at  the  ancient  city  of  Prague. 
We  haye  shown  that  it  is  only  by  the 
most  energetio  and  perseyering  re- 
search that  the  relics -of  Siluria  haye 
been  collected  and  illustrated.  Mr. 
Hall's  book  is  an  instance  of  this,  being 
the  fruit  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years* 
study  under  the  patronage  of  an  en- 
%htened  State.  This  book  of  M.  Bar- 
rande's  is  another,  the  result  of  twenty 
years'  exploration  in  Bohemia,  under 
thfi  patronage  of  an  enlightened  prince, 
the  Comte  de  Chambord,  formerly  M. 
Barrande's  pupil.  Priyate  purses  are 
rarely  deep  enough  to  enable  their 
owners  to  go  far  with  such  enterprises, 
and  it  is  equally  honorable  to  the  patron 
and  the  explorer,  when  the  umon  of 
means  to  scientific  zeal  and  ability  is 
thus  made  to  subserye  the  noble  object 
of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  its 
diffusion  among  men. 

M.  Barrande's  book  is  deyoted  en- 
tirely to  the,  trilobites  of  Bohemia, 
other  fossils  being  postponed  to  future 
yolumes,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  be 
an  exhaustion  of  the  subject.  The  Si- 
lurian rocks  of  Bohemia  (considering 
only  the  fossiliferous  strata  apart  from 
the  lower  masses  which  are  barren  of 
organic  remains)  extend  nearly  N.  E. 
and  S.W.,  with  a  len^h  of  about  fifty 
miles  and  a  width  of  fifteen,  the  capital 
city  of  Prague  lying  within  their  north- 
eastern limit.  The  strata  are,  in  the 
lower  part,  slates  and  sandstones;  in 
the  upper  portion,  limestone  preyaUs  ex- 
tensiyely.  Volcanic  agencies  haye  min- 
gled among  the  layers  large  masses  of 
trap  rock,  and  the  strata  are  so  tilted  up 
from  their  originally  leyel  position  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  basin,  the  strata  dipping 
towards  the  centre,  at  an  angle  of  from 
3(P  to  45®,  sometimes  as  steep  as  7(P, 


and  in  some  instances  standing  on  edge, 
perpendicularly. 

In  these  features  of  small  extent,  iso- 
lated position,  and  steep  inclination  of 
the  strata,  the  Bohenuan  Siluria  con- 
trasts strongly  with  ours.  In  New 
York,  the  rocks  of  equiyalent  age  lie 
nearly  horizontal,  as  when  first  depo- 
sited, and  spread  away  in  yast  unbroken 
sheets,  hundreds  of  miles  within  the 
limits  of  this  State,  and  many  hundreds 
beyond,  through  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Canada,  traceable  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  one  side,  and  to  the  lonely 
island  of  Anticosti  on  the  other.  The 
same  fossils  may  be  foimd  in  them 
through  aJl  this  extent,  and  the  strata 
coyer  each  other  in  unmistakable  suc- 
cession, undisturbed  by  faults  or  up- 
lifts. These  features  giye  the  greatest 
yalue  and  trustworthiness  to  obserya- 
tions  here  made,  rendering  them  free 
from  the  errors  into  which  the  student 
is  often  led  in  disturbed  regions. 

The  Silurian  basin  of  Bohemia  has 
not  these  adyantages,  but  they  are  com- 
pensated by  the  abundance  of  its  fossils, 
especially  its  trilobites,  which  render 
it,  in  the  words  of  M.  Bairande,  ''a 
Silurian  California."  Its  limited  extent 
has  enabled  him  to  explore  it  most 
thoroughly.  We  quote  his  own  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  reaped 
his  harvest. 

**  We  haye  deyoted  many  years  to  the 
exploration  of  the  surface  of  this  field,  in 
order  to  establish  the  extent  of  its  fos- 
siliferous portion.  D  uring  this  time,  we 
haye  collected  and  noted  eyerywhere — 
in  quarries,  in  rayines,  in  all  localities 
where  the  rocks  are  laid  bare — all  traces 
of  oreanio  remains  which  came  under 
our  observation.  Having  thus  formed 
an  opinion  as  to  which  strata  and  locali- 
ties promised  us  a  harvest  of  fossils, 
we  organized,  since  1840,  a  systematio 
exploration  to  make  up  for  the  insufBci- 
ency  of  our  own  arm  and  hammer.  In 
different  districts  we  successively  estab- 
lished workmen,  either  singly  or  asso- 
ciated together,  according  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  task,  to  excayate  the  rocks 
and  to  open  and  explore  quarries.  These 
workmen,  supplied  witn  all  necessary 
implements,  and  practically  instructed 
.  by  working  for  some  time  in  our  own 
company,  soon  acquired  the  skill  neces- 
sary to  distinguish,  at  first  si^^ht,  any 
trace  of  the  organic  remains  which  were 
the  object  of  our  studies.  We  have 
often  had  occasion  to  admire  the  intel- 
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ligence  of  these  Bohemians,  many  of 
them  coming  from  the  most  himible 
class.  Some  of  them,  in  ten  or  twelve 
years'  experience,  acquired  a  remarkable 
skill  and  facility  in  searching  for  fossils. 
They  were  habituated  to  coflect  and  re- 
unite the  smallest  fragments  of  speci- 
mens broken  in  opening  the  rock,  aided 
themselves  by  the  lens  in  detecting  the 
obscure  traces  of  the  minutest  embryos, 
and  recognized  at  once  the  novelty  of 
any  unknown  form  which  they  might 
.  find.  A  kind  of  nomenclature  in  the 
Bohemian  tongue  formed  among  them- 
selves, served  to  distinguish  the  species 
and  strata.  During  many  years  we 
never  ceased  to  keep  among  these  work- 
men, and  constantly  to  traverse  our  field 
to  direct  the  excavations  and  to  collect 
their  products ;  and  since  the  cares  of 
publication  confined  us  at  Prague,  some 
one  has  come  every  week  to  bring  ua 
the  collections  made,  and  to  receive  our 
instructions." 

It  is  to  this  perseverance  in  explora- 
tion even  more  than  to  the  abundance  of 
fossils  in  Bohemia,  that  M.  Barrande 
attributes  the  extent  and  richness  of 
his  collections.  Could  such  a  system 
be  carried  out  in  our  own  region,  no 
doubt  the  fullness  and  variety  of  our 
American  Palaeontology  would  be  much 
increased  beyond  the  results  of  the 
limited  and  uncertain  means  hitherto 
employed.  M.  Barrande  gives  an  ex- 
ample, showing  how  much  time  and 
pains  have  been  necessary  to  obtain 
specimens  for  the  complete  illustration 
even  of  a  common  form. 

The  remains  of  one  trilobite  (Dal- 
manitcs  socicdis)  are  found  scattered 
abundantly  through  certain  strata,  but 
usually  in  fragments,  heads,  joints,  and 
tails  separated  and  scattered  asunder. 
It  was  only  after  years  of  search  that 
certain  layers  were  found  to  contain 
entire  individuals ;  but  they  were  too 
much  defaced  to  serve  as  good  speci- 
mens. Later,  a  locality  was  discovered 
in  which  they  were  complete,  and  in 
good  preservation.  Hitherto,  however, 
Siey  were  found  only  in  an  extended 
form,  but  in  continuing  some  excava- 
tions, they  were  found  coiled  up  or  con- 
tracted, proving  their  possession  of'this 
faculty,  before  not  established.  Eight 
years  had  passed,  and  though  miuti- 
tudes  of  adult  specimens  had  been 
found,  it  was  not  until  1850  that  a  new 
explorer  detected  in  slaty  strata,  pre- 
viously examined   by    others  without 


success,  specimens  of  minute  size,. 
which  enabled  M.  Barrande  to  trace 
their  growth  and  mode  of  development, 
and  to  complete  the  natural  history  of 
the  species. 

In  thus  tracing  the  changes  of  fonn 
which  some  trilobites  underwent  dnring 
their  growth,  M.  Barrande  has  added 
entirely  new  facts  to  our  knowledge  of 
these  old  crustaceans.  He  has  noticed 
one  species  (Sao  kirstUaJj  when  no 
larger  than  a  pin's  head,  consisting,  in 
that  stage,  of  a  head  plate  and  a  seg- 
ment or  two  of  body ;  and  followed  its 
development  to'  its  full  size  of  an  inch 
in  length  with  nineteen  segments.  The 
different  forms  of  this  trilobite  had  pre- 
viously so  far  misled  M.  Barrande,  that 
he  had  formed  four  different  species  of 
this  one;  and  another  naturalist,  M. 
Corda,  had  actuedly  made  of  its  varying 
appearances  no  less  than  eighteen  spe- 
cies, referred  to  ten  different  genera ! 

Bnt  our  author,  not  satisfied  with 
finding  these  trilobite^  of  such  minute 
size,  believes  that  he  has  even  discover- 
ed their  petrified  eggs,  in  some  tiny 
black  spheroids  foimd  in  the  same 
layers  which  cont^  their  disjointed  re- 
mains !  We  may  hesitate  at  giving  our 
faith  to  this — yet  it  may  be  as  genuine 
a  discovery  as  many  others  which, 
questioned  or  rejected  at  their  first 
announcement,  have  afterwards  been 
fully  established. 

The  labor  of  publishing  the  result  of 
M.  Barrande's  researches  thus  fiir,  has 
occupied  six  years.  The  plates  are  not 
ordinary  lithogniphs,  but  engravings  on 
stone,  sharp  and  distinct  in  every  line, 
as  if  on  steel,  and  remarkable  for  the 
care  and  minuteness  of  their  execution, 
from  the  large  paradoxides  and  asaphus 
which  fill  the  quarto  page,  down  to  the 
tiny  forms  whose  structure  is  shown 
only  under  the  magnifier. 

As  new  and  better  specimens  were 
often  discovered  after  the  first  drawing 
of  the  species  had  been  engraved,  the 
author  has  not  hesitated  to  efface  and 
refingrave  many  figures,  and  even  a 
considerable  number  of  entire  plates,  in 
order  that  the  work  should  possess  all 
possible  completeness  and  accuracy. 
The  letter-press  has  also  been  revised 
and  modified,  in  order  to  embrace,  as 
far  as  possible,  every  discovery  up  to 
the  last  moment ;  so  that,  besides  less 
extensive  alterations,  250  pages  have 
been  entirely  re-printed.  No  care  has 
been  spared  to  make  the  work  a  reliable 
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•  authority,  and  it  lies  before  us  a  monu- 
ment of  patience,  industry,  and  scien- 
tifio  zeal. 

The  entire  number  of  tiilobites  de- 
scribed in  it  is  about  250,  being,  proba- 
bly, four  times  as  many  as  are  yet 
known  in  the  equiralent  rocks  of  New 
York.  The  future  volumes  will  describe 
about  850  speoiesof  other  fossils,  shells, 
corals,  encrinites,  etc.,  etc.,  as  M.  Bar- 
rande  has  collected  from  all  the  Si- 
lurian strata  of  Bohemia  the  relics  of 
over  1,100  different  species  of  once- 
living  forms.  Thi9  aggregate  will  not 
veiT  greatly  exceed  the  number  obtain- 
ed by  Professor  Hall,  from  the  Silurian 
rocks  of  New  York,  for  though  our 
crustaceans  and  some  other  organic  re- 
mains are  less  abundant,  our  corals  and 
encrinites  are  more  numerous  and  varied 
than  those  of  Bohemia. 

M.  Barrande  considers  that  ho  has 
remains  proving  the  existence  of  only 
a  single  species  of  fish  at  the  top  of  the 
Silurian  system.  The  case  is  similar  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  for  though 
the  British  geological  surveyors  thought 
they  had  found  fish-bones  in  the  lower 
Silurian  rocks  of  Wales,  and  Mr.  Hall,  at 
one  time,  supposed  certain  fossils  of  the 
Niagara  group  to  be  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, these  relics  are  now  admitted  to  be 
fragment*)  of  crustaceans.  The  Silurian 
system,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the 
record  of  a  period  when  no  higher  form 
of  life  than  that  of  the  trilobite  existed, 
so  that,  apart  from  the  peculiar  form 
and  nature  of  these  fossils,  they  have 
ajpreSminent  interest  as  having  been,  in 
Hugh  Miller's  phrase,  **  the  master-ex- 
istences "  of  the  epoch  when  they  lived. 

The  different  genera  of  trilobites 
characterize,  with  much  regularity,  the 
successive  portions  of  the  Silurian  sys- 
tem. Some  forms  are  peculiar  to  the 
lower  strata,  and  being  almost,  or  quite, 
unknown  in  New  York,  M.  Barrande. 
suggests  that  they  belong  to  a  period 
prior  to  that  at  which  our  earliest  strata 
were  formed ;  the  second  group  of  Bo- 
hemian trilobites  corresponding  with  our 
first,  found  m  the  Chazy  and  Trenton 
limestones.  If  so,  the  Silurian  chapter, 
as  found  in  Bohemia,  has  a  few  pages 
of  earlier  history  than  ours.  The  gene- 
ra characterizing  this  group  disappear, 
and,  with  one  exception,  are  not  known 
in  any  higher  position,  but  other  forms 
appear  to  have  been  created  to  replace 
them.  Every  portion  of  the  pile  of 
strata  is  characterized  by  its  peculiar 


fossils  of  this  family — some  of  which 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  comparatively 
brief  existence,  being  found  only  in  a 
few  contiguous  layers,  others  extending 
through  a  long  succession  of  strata. 
One  species,  the  remains  of  which  are 
found  at  intervals  through  a  series  of 
rocks  not  less  than  6,000  feet  in  depth, 
must  have  endured  on  earth  during  an 
immense  lapse  of  time. 

Not  only  are  they  limited  in  their 
perpendicular  range  through  the  strata, 
but  in  their  horizontal  extension.  Some 
appear  to  have  been  endowed  with  har- 
dihood and  powers  of  locomotion  which 
enabled  them  to  spread  over  thousands 
of  miles;  others,  stationary  in  their 
habits,  or  able  to  exist  only  in  particu- 
larly favorable  localities,  have  left 
their  remains  within  but  narrow  limits. 
Some  species  of  bronteus  are  found 
^  only  in  a  single  locality  a  mUe  or  two 
in  extent;  while  the  Calymene  Blumen- 
bachii  is  known  in  Bohemia,  in  England* 
and  in  America,  from  the  Hudson  Biver 
to  Cincinnati. 

Following  the  development  of  this 
interesting  tribe,  we  find  them  at  their 
greatest  abundance  about  the  middle  of 
tiie  Silurian  system ;  thence  they  nrada- 
ally  diminish,  few  being  found  m  the 
Devonian  strata,  and  tiie  last  two  or 
three  species  becoming  extinct  iu  the 
carboniierous  system.  Since  then,  they 
have  been  unknown. 

A  new  feature  iu  Palaeontology, 
which  we  must  not  pass  unnoticed, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  state  it  clear- 
ly and  briefly,  is  introduced  by  M. 
Barrande  ^ih  his  theory  of  "  colonies." 
He  finds,  among  the  lower  Silurian 
mica-slates,  insulated  masses  of  rock  of 
an  entirely  different  character,  but  of 
the  same  mineral  composition  and  fossils 
with  upper  Silurian  strata.  From  the 
latter  they  are  separated  by  3,600  feet 
of  over-lying  mica-slate  rock,  in  all  its 
mineral  and  fossil  characters  like  that 
which  lies  below  them.  They  thus  ap- 
pear to  be  calcareous  upper  Silurian 
strata  and  fossils  found  far  below  their ' 
regular  position;  or,  local  formationcT 
anticipatory  of  the  ffeneral  prevalence 
of  similar  strata  which  was  afterwards 
to  occur. 

M.  Barrande  believes  that  these  in- 
terpolated strata  were  formed  as  it  were 
parentlietically,  during  a  temporary 
suspension  in  the  deposit  of  the  mica- 
slate,  and  that  the  change  was  caused 
by  a  change  or  reversal  of  marine  cur- 
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rents.  These,  coming  temporarily  from 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  whence  the 
•ediment  of  the  mica-slate  was  derired, 
might  have  arrested  the  deposit  of  the 
latter,  and  brought  instead,  trom  another 
quarter,  a  calcareous  deposit  and  a 
different  group  of  organic  forms.  Then, 
ihe  return  of  the  currents  to  their 
former  direction  might  have  restored 
the  slaty  sediment  and  its  appropriate 
living  tenants,  until  one  more  change 
caused  the  calcareous  deposit  and  its 
peculiar  fauna  to  prevail  permanentiy, 
or  through  a  large  part  of  the  upper 
Silurian  period.  Comparing  this  pro- 
cess to  the  temporary  invasion  by  a 
foreign  population  of  a  region  in  which 
it  was  eventually  to  prevail,  M.  Barrande 
gives  to  these  interpolated  strata  with 
their  fossils  the  name  of  **  colonies." 

The  facts  stated  seem  to  form  an 
exception  to  previous  geological  obser- 
vations, and  to  shake  our  confidence 
in  fossils  as  an  accurate  test  of  the 
comparative  antiquity  of  strata.  If  we 
admit  that  forms  which  have  been  con- 
sidered characteristic  of  different  epochs 
were  existing  at  one  time  in  adjoining 
■eas,  and  that  a  mere  chan^  of  cur- 
rents could  cause  distinct  lower  and 
upper  Silurian  deposits  and  fossils  to 
alternate,  it  woula  much  confuse  our 
investigations.  It  seems  almost  impos- 
sible that  a  change  so  produced  could 
be  so  total  as  that  described  by  M.  Bar- 
lande.  Some  of  the  previously-existing 
species  would,  we  should  expect,  con- 
tanue  to  inhabit  the  same  spot,  even 
though  the  sediment  were  changed; 
and  some  of  the  new  settlers  or  colo- 
nists introduced  by  the  change  of  cur- 
rents would  remain  as  permanent  resi- 
dents after  the  causes  which  brought 
them  ceased.  The  living  forms  of  the 
two  adjoining  regions  would  become 
mingled,  and  it  seems  impossible  that 
tiieir  entire  extirpation  could  occur,  so 
as  to  form  such  entirely  distinct  alter- 
nate groups  of  fossils. 

The  precise  identity  of  the  fossils  of 
the  "colonies"  with  those  of  the  upper 
Silurian ;  the  precise  similarity  of  these 
strata  in  mineral  character,  even  to 
their  nodules  and  sparry  veins;  the 
fact,  if  we  correctiy  understand  it,  that 
these  "colonial"  masses  have  been 
found  only  locally,  and  not  traced  as 
sxtensive  strata;  and  that  ^ej  axe  as- 


sociated with  eruptive  masses  of  trap, 
in  a  disturbed  basin,  all  impel  us,  in 
spite  of  M.  Barrande's  opinion,  to  sus- 
pect that  these  colonies  may  be  only 
detached  fragments  or  outliers  of  the 
upper  Silurian  rocks,  separated  from 
their  ori^al  associations,  and  appa- 
rentiy  mingled  with  older  strata  by 
faults,  uplifts,  denudation,  or  like  causes. 
No  such  phenomena  as  M.  Barrande 
describes  are  to  be  found  here,  when 
the  strata  are  undisturbed  and  free 
from  distortion  or  confusion.  The 
change  from  one  rod^  to  another  is  per- 
manent, and  entire  masses  of  strata 
with  complete  groups  of  fossils  never 
alternate.  Some  old  fossils,  indeed,  re- 
appear in  higher  positions,  and  the 
recurrence  of  strata  of  similar  con^o- 
sition  is  accompanied  by  the  recurrence 
of  very  similar  groups  of  fossils.  Bui 
there  is  no  general  identity  between 
the  relics  of  two  separate  fonmationB; 
on  the  contrary,  the  great  pxopoitioa 
are  perfectiy  distinct. 

The  question  thus  raised  is  an  import- 
ant one  and  its  final  decision  will  be 
awaited  with  much  interest.  We  can 
but  think,  that  while  our  geologists  wOl 
be  much  aided  in  the  stu^  of  Silurian 
fossils  by  European  researches,  still 
doubts  and  difficulties,  as  to  the  order 
and  succession  of  the  older  strata  and 
their  organic  remains,  are  to  be  decided 
by  the  explorers  of  the  broad  and  un- 
disturbed geological  field  of  the  north- 
em  United  States. 

The  union  of  effort,  and  the  mutual 
assistance  rendered  by  students  of  na- 
ture of  different  nations,  in  remote 
regions,  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  contem- 
plate, and  tnis  union  is,  yet  to  lead 
to  great  results  in  the  oomparatively 
dear  and  certain  knowledge  of  many 
subjects  as  yet  but  dimly  comprehended. 
We  must  wish  all  success  to  these  ear- 
nest explorers,  and  await  with  hope  and 
patience  the  time  expected  by  M.  Bar- 
rande, when,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"some  future  man  of  genius,  comla- 
ning  and  generalizing  nom  the  great 
mass  of  facts  which  the  present  age 
seems  destined  to  collect,  shall  diffuse 
on  the  science  of  the  earth  all  the  li^ 
which  Newton,  furnished  with  the 
observations  of  previous  ages,  was 
enabled  to  cast  on  the  science  of  the 
heavens." 
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OLIVER  BASSELIN. 

TO  the  Valley  of  the  Vire 
-^  Still  is  seen  an  ancient  mi]]» 
With  its  gables  quaint  and  queer 
And  beneath  the  window-silly 

On  the  stone 

These  words  alone, 
**  Oliver  Basselin  lived  here.'* 

Far  above  it,  on  the  steep, 

Ruined  stands  the  old  Ch&teau; 
Nothing  but  the  donjon-keep 
Left  for  shelter  or  for  show. 
Its  vacant  eyes 
Stare  at  the  skies, 
Stare  at  the  valley  green  and  deep. 

Once  a  convent,  old  and  brown,       ' 
Looked,  but  ah!  it  looks  no  more. 
From  the  neighboring  hillside  down 
On  the  rushing  and  the  roar 
Of  the  stream 
Whose  sunny  gleam 
Cheers  the  little  Norman  town. 

In  that  darksome  mill  of  stone 
To  the  water's  dash  and  din, 
Careless,  humble  and  unknown. 
Sang  the  poet  Basselin 
Songs  that  fill 
That  ancient  mill 
With  a  splendor  of  its  own. 

Never  feeling  of  unrest 

Broke  the  pleasant  dream  he  dreamed,- 
Only  made  to  be  his  nest, 
All  the  lovely  valley  seemed;  i 
No  desire 
Of  soaring  higher 
Stirred  or  fluttered  in  his  breast 

True,  his  songs  were  not  divine; 

Were  not  songs  of  that  high  art, 
Which,  as  winds  do  in  the  pine. 
Find  an  answer  in  each  heart; 
But  the  mirth 
Of  this  green  earth 
Laughed  and  reveled  in  his  line. 
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From  the  ale>house  and  the  inn, 
Opening  on  the  narrow  street, 
Came  the  loud,  convivial  din, 
Singing  and  applause  of  feet, 
The  laughing  lays 
That  in  those  days 
Sang  the  poet  Basselin. 

In  the  castle,  cased  in  steel, 

Elnights,  who  fought  at  Agincottrt» 
Watched  and  waited,  spur  on  heel; 
But  the  poet  sang  for  sport 
Songs  that  rang 
Another  clang, 
Songs  that  lowlier  hearts  could  feel. 

In  the  convent,  clad  in  gray, 

Sat  the  monks  m  lonely  cells, 
Paced  the  cloisters,  knelt  to  pray, 
And  the  poet  heard  their  bells, 
But  his  rhymes 
Found  other  chimes. 
Nearer  to  the  earth  than  they. 

Gone  are  all  the  barons  bold, 
I  Gone  are  all  the  knights  and  squires, 

j  Gone  the  abbot  stem  and  cold, 

\^  And  the  brotherhood  of  friars; 

\  Not  a  name 

Remains  to  fame, 
From  those  mouldering  days  of  old ! 

But  the  poet's  memory  here 

Of  the  landscape  makes  a  part; 
like  the  river,  swift  and  clear. 
Flows  his  song  through  many  a  heart; 
Haunting  still 
That  ancient  mill 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Vire. 


\     • 
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"  Compensations  famished  here,  at  the  lovrest  prices." 


SUCH  was  tho  legend  over  a  dim 
little  shop,  within  whose  narrow 
bounds  a  quiet  old  gentleman  awaited 
customers.  In  sitting  at  my  window 
opposite,  during  a  few  weeks  while  the 
old  gentleman  occupied  his  stand,  I  had 
observed  with  curiosity  the  numbers  of 
people  who  resorted  thither  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  as  if  seeking  to  escape 
observation.  The  few  whose  entry  and 
exit  I  had  noticed  during  daylight,  had 
also  attracted  my  attention,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  departed,  not  with  the 
satisfied  mien  of  those  having  made  a 
good  bargain,  but  as  if  dissatisfied  or 
surprised. 

Now,  I  surmised  at  first  that  the 
old  gentleman  was  a  humbug — a  fellow- 
craftsman  to  the  impostors  who  vend, 
for  one  dollar  received  by  mail,  post- 
paid, "receipts  for  making  an  easy  liv- 
ing by  work  to  be  done  during  the 
afternoon,  by  any  lady  or  gentleman  at 
their  own  house."  Yet  the  departing 
customers  did  not  seem  indignant,  but 
rather  perplexed  and  doubtful.  Nei- 
ther, after  all,  could  I  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  attribute  the  character  of  a  swindler 
to  so  respectable-looking  an  old  man 
as  tho  compensation  merchant.  He 
somehow  wore,  in  my  eyes,  the  aspect 
of  an  emerittis  missionary ;  of  a  single- 
hearted  militant  Christian,  who,  having 
expended  his  youth  and  strength  in  be- 
nignant and  much-enduring  labors  of 
love  among  naked  Hottentots  or  wild 
Indians,  had  come  home  to  expend  the 
remainder  of  bis  years,  his  enlarged 
wisdom  and  benevolence,  his  increased 
spiritual  power,  on  a  retiring  pension  of 
nothing  per  annum  among  his  own  peo- 
ple. His  thick,  short,  white  hair,  his 
somewhat  bent  form,  his  embrowned 
face,  his  quiet,  peaceful  mouth  and 
chin,  his  still,  half-humorous,  bright 
black  eyes,  his  whole  person  and  at- 
mosphere were  lovely  and  reverend. 
And  I  always  ended  my  meditations  in 
the  conviction  that  he  could  not  be  a 
swindler. 

But  it  was  evidently  impossible  for  a 
philosophical  man  Hke  myself,  to  refrain 
from  investigating  a  phenomenon  so 
noticeable  and  suggestive  as  this.  So, 
without  many  words,  I  easily  introduced 
myself  to  the  old  gentleman,  and,  with 
the  plea  of  want  of  occupation,  solicit- 


ed permission  to  occupy  a  remote  and 
obscure  comer  in  his  dark  little  shop 
during  the  afternoon. 

The  old  shopman  granted  my  peti- 
tion as  soon  as  asked,  with  a  sequent 
readiness  which  impressed  upon  me  an 
indistinct  notion  that  he  had  expected 
me  to  make  precisely  that  request ;  and 
I  was  moreover  somewhat  discomposed 
by  the  very  penetrating  look  and  quiet, 
intelligent  smile  with  which  he  regarded 
me  as  I  spoke.  Yet,  with  proper  phi- 
losophic imperturbation,  I  next  morning 
assumed  my  seat,  which  was  in  a  cor- 
ner so  dark  as  to  put  me  almost  in  the 
situation  of  a  spy,  since  only  a  very 
keen  eye,  or  a  close  investigation  would 
serve  to  distinguish  my  black  dress  and 
brown  hair  in  the  dim  atmosphere  of 
my  comer,  and  among  the  old  garments 
which  hung  just  by  me. 

Nobody  came  to  buy  compensations 
for  a  long  time.  So  I  scmtinized  the 
shop  and  the  shopman.  Old  garments, 
as  I  said,  hung  near  me — apparently 
cast-off  clothes,  for  they  seemed  not 
even  valuable  enough  to  tempt  the  buy- 
ers of  second-hand  raiment.  The  room 
was  fitted  with  one  counter,  on  one  side ; 
for  it  was  too  small  to  afford  room  for 
more ;  and  behind  the  counter  and  be- 
fore it  were  the  usual  rows  of  shelves 
for  goods.  On  these  shelves,  therefore, 
I  looked  to  see  what  was  the  curiously 
named  merchandise  of  the  old  man. 
But  for  the  most  part  they  we/e  empty.  . 
Here  and  there,  dusty  and  torn,  stood 
an  old  pasteboard  box,  labelled  "Jef- 
ferson Ties,"  and  with  the  illustrative 
addition  of  the  silhouette  of  a  low-quar- 
tered shoe.  Upon  the  upper  shelf  were 
also  sundry  boxes  wim  dingy  glass 
show-fronts,  displaying  stratified  depo- 
sits of  varicolored  sugars,  as  if  to  an- 
swer at  once  by  the  lusciousness  of  the 
material  and  the  learned  arran^ment, 
so  like  the  colors  on  a  geological  chart, 
the  demands  of  the  sensual  and  the 
scientific  customer.  Behind  the  coun- 
ter were  small  drawers  with  little  wood- 
en knobs,  superscribed  with  dimly-let- 
tered words  on  tin  signs,  the  titles  of 
divers  spices  and  rare  drags  and  dyes, 
as  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  cloves,  alum,  sal- 
eratus,  indigo,  and  the  like,  such  as 
one  might  imagine  to  have  been  stolen 
by  the  chief  baggage-eunuch  of  the 
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Queen  of  Sheba,  nmnm^  awaj  to  set 
up  for  himself  in  trade  in  a  free  coun- 
try, and  stealing  the  labels  of  her  pack- 
ages, for  convenience,  along  with  the 
precious  commodities  themselves. 

There  was  also  a  can,  suggestive  of  the 
black  art — for  what  more  natural  than 
to  suppose  that  for  an  art  so  named, 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  or  Michael  Scott, 
or  Virgilius,  who  is  so  curiously  report- 
ed the  prince  of  all  the  wizards,  should 
have  invented  and  left  in  his  tomb,  to 
be  found  by  the  light  of  the  everburn- 
ing sepulchral  lamp,  and  secretly  used 
by  Day  and  M&u:^,  or  transatlantic 
Thompson,  the  recipe  for  composing 
the  celebrated  Oil  Paste  Blacking  ? 

There  were  many  other  queer  old  ar- 
ticles in  the  little  shop,  such  as  might  be 
the  remnants  of  the  outfit  in  trade  of  some 
old  wizened  grocer  who  had  never  renew- 
ed stock  since  he  first  set  up  his  business 
in  youth,  and  who  had  died,  leaving 
everytliing  untouched,  to  his  successor, 
the  Compensation  Merchant.  But  if  I 
should  stop  to  recount  all  of  them,  I 
should  not  have  time  to  speak  of  that 
very  respectable  old  gentleman  himself, 
nor  of  his  traffic ;  so  let  them  go— the 
blacking  to  dry  up  into  hard,  cracked, 
stony  lumps ;  the  spices  to  waste  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air  of  the  old 
drawers,  and  the  geological  candy  to 
await  some  terrific  disruption  which  in 
the  coming  ages  shall  accomplish  the 
upheaval  and  confusion  of  its  strata,  to 
the  perplexity  of  all  scientific  confec- 
tionery students. 

The  old  merchant  himself  next  under- 
went an  examination.  But  besides  the 
characteristics,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  of  his  outward  man  and  reve- 
rend aspect,  there  was  little  to  observe. 
Ho  said  nothing  to  me,  but  was  ap- 
parently occuj^ied  either  in  adjusting 
Lis  accounts  m  certain  business-like 
leather-backed  ledgers  and  da^-bobks 
which  lay  before  him,  or  in  meditations. 

After  a  proper  Baconi^  process  of 
induction  of  phenomena,  classification, 
and  geheralized  statement,  I  sought  in 
Tain  for  a  result  which  should  throw 
light  on  the  problem  of  this  Compensa- 
tion business.  There  seemed  to  be  no- 
thing to  sell;  for  nobody  could  want 
the  musty  commodities  lert  in  the  depo- 
sitories of  my  hypothetical  wizened  old 
grocer;  and  a  suspicion  of  knavery 
again  be^an  to  creep  upon  my  mind, 
but  so  famt  and  timid  that  it  straight- 
way fled  before  the  benignant  and  yet 


keenly-intelligent  smile  which  just  then 
the  old  man  directed  toward  me  in  mj 
dark  comer.  I  half  thought  again  that 
he  knew  what  I  was  thinkings  so  appo- 
site was  the  gesture  and  the  expression 
to  the  thoughts  then  in  my  mind. 

I  was  upon  the  point  of  beseeching 
him  to  tell  me  what  was  the  true  nature 
of  his  mysterious  employment,  when 
the  lower  half -door  of  the  old  shop— 
the  upper  one  having  been  left  open  for 
air  and  light — ^was  hastily  pushed  in- 
ward, and^  a  lady  stepped  hurriedlj 
within. 

**I  wish,  sir,"  said  she,  advancing 
without  pause  to  the  counter,  and  bend- 
ing over  it  with  eagerness,  "  for  one  of 
your  fullest  compensations,  if  you  hame 
any  such  thing.  I  was  told  that  jon 
furnished  such  an  article ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  it.  However,  if  you  are  a  cheat, 
the  police  will  expose  you ;  so  you  need 
not  try  to  practice  any  imposition  on 
me.  My  husband  is  a  well-luiown  and 
influential  man,  and  will  take  care  of 
anything  of  that  sort." 

The  old  man  looked  up  calmly  at  the 
end  of  this  injurious  speech,  and  an- 
swered, vrithout  reference  to  the  impli- 
cations of  probable  dishonesty  therein, 
saying, 

**  You  are  ac4][uainted  with  the  r^n- 
lations  of  this  establishment,  axe  yon, 
madam?  " 

**  Sir  ?  No,  sir.  I  only  came  to  pnr- 
chase  your  commodities ;  I  don't  Imov 
anything  of  your  regulations." 

'*Ah ! "  answered  the  precise  old  gen- 
tleman. **I  fear  you  may  not  haye 
seen  our  circular,  either;  nor  our  ad- 
vertisements. Allow  me  to  hand  you 
a  circular,  madam." 

So  saying,  he  presented  to  the  lady  a 
document  printed  upon  a  small  square 
piece  of  white  paper ;  one  of  those  lit- 
tle flitting  messengers  which  city  trades- 
men, concert-givers,  and  all  persons 
whose  business  operations  are  oonduct- 
ed  by  the  sonorous  sounding  of  paper 
trumpets,  are  accustomed  to  insert  in 
keyholes,  to  send  up  and  down  in  news- 
papers, to  leave  on  door-mats,  to  thrust 
mto  the  hand  of  any  transient  perscni 
whom  they  or  their  emissaries  can  pos- 
sess thereof,  and  in  any  and  every  pos- 
sible way  to  bring  within  the  notice  of 
that  long-eared  auditor.  The  Public. 

^rhe  lady  read  the  contents  of  the 
paper  very  quickly,  and  looked  upon 
the  old  man  in  anger ;  but  he  prevented 
her  by  saying,  in  nis  quiet  way, 
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"  We  are  obliged  to  keep  a  very  full 
register  of  the  business  we  d(^  after 
the  maimer  of  life  insurance  oompanies, 
in  order  that  the  tabulated  results  of 
onr  operations  may  enable  us  both  to 
trace  their  success,  and  to  render  our 
terms  as  accommodating  as  possible,  so 
that  the  business  may  increase." 

"But,"  answered  the  lady,  "what 
security  hayo  I  that  you  will  not  pub- 
lish my  name,  and  expose  to  the  world 
the  nature  of  the  business  on  which  I 
have  come  ?  " 

**  The  same  security,"  said  the  mer- 
chant, "  that  all  customers  have  whose 
names  their  tradesmen  know — ^the  inte- 
rest of  the  seller.  But " — and  here  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  old  gentleman's 
eyes  showed  the  same  sort  of  deep,  self- 
relying  intelligence  which  had  impressed 
me  with  the  ^lief  that  he  expected  my 
visit — "you  need  not  give  your  real 
name  or  residence.  That  is  not  neces- 
sary to  our  purposes.  Those,  if  you 
notice,  are  not  required  by  the  terms  of 
the  circular.  We  should  readily  disco- 
ver you  if  we  should  desire  to  see  you 
on  business.  Our  facilities  in  that  line 
are,  perhaps,  unusually  great,  i  The 
only  necessary  record,  u  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  observe,  is  that  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  applicant,  and  the  circum- 
stances causing  the  application." 

As  the  lady  made  no  answer  to  this 
statement,  the  old  gentleman  threw 
open  a  weighty  volume  which  lay  upon 
the  counter,  as  hotel  registers  do,  with 
the  foot  of  the  page  turned  outside,  for 
the  convenience  of  customers.  Quickly 
turning  over  the  leaves,  nearly  to  the 
end  of  the  book,  he  dipped  his  pen  in 
ink,  and  offered  it  to  her.  She  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  but  accepted  it,  and 
wrote  a  few  lines  in  the  register.  Then 
the  old  gentlemen,  having  read  the 
record  after  her,  said, 

"  I  shall  be  unable  to  answer  the  ap- 
plication to-day,  madam,  as  our  manu- 
factory is  at  a  great  distance,  and  I 
happen  to  be  left  with  no  assortment. 
But  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  call  to- 
morrow, at  the  eleventh  hour,  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  furnish  you." 

The  lady  seemed  surprised  at  the 
calm  and  independent  manner  in  which 
the  old  gentleman  waited  upon  her. 
Perhaps  she  was  astonished  by  his  dis- 
similarity to  the  smirking  clerks  whom 
she  had  usually  seen  jumping  over  the 
counters,  and  running  against  one  an- 
other, in  the  dry  goods  stores,  in  their 


haste  to  "  accommodate."  Perhaps  she 
had  perceived,  as  I  had,  the  strange 
self-possession  and  apparent  conscious- 
ness of  superiority  m  the  merchant's 
demeanor.  At  any  rate,  she  did  not 
remonstrate  against  this  delay,  although 
evidently  disappointed,  but  departed 
very  much  more  slowly  than  she  had 
entered,  and  in  a  puzzled  state  of  mind. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  day, 
there  entered  other  customers,  all  of 
whom  were  put  off  by  the  merchant,  in 
like  manner,  to  the  next  morning,  at 
times,  successively,  half  an  hour  apartv 
after  the  hour  of  eleven.  They  all  ac« 
quiesced  in  the  formula  of  registration 
and  in  the  delay,  with  little  or  no  op^ 
position,  except  one  fat,  red-faced  old 
gentleman^  who  somehow  impressed  me 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  president  of 
a  bank  and  of  a  railroad  company,  and 
worth  about  two  millions  of  dollars. 
He  waddled  importantly  in,  brushed  up 
his  gray  whiskers  in  a  pompous  man- 
ner, and,  with  a  thick  and  grumpy 
voice,  made  demand  of  the  old  mer- 
chant for  one  of  his  very  best  com- 
pensations; throwing,  also,  upon  the 
counter,  by  way  of  demonstrating  his 
ability  to  pay  for  what  he  ordered,  a 
great,  over-gorged  wallet,  which  had 
swallowed  so  many  notes  and  bills,  and 
evidences  of  money  due,  as  to  have 
become  bloated  into  an  unhealthy  rotun- 
dity, and  to  look  in  singular  likeness 
to  its  master,  as  if  its  girths  could 
hardly  hold  it  together. 

The  old  merchant  then  made  known 
to  his  red-faced  friend  the  conditions 
of  the  application,  whereupon  he 
straightway  affirmed  that  the  concern 
was  a  humbug  and  fraudulent;  that  the 
design  of  the  delay  was  to  enable  the 
merchant  to  secure  the  funds  paid  over, 
and  to  depart  at  night  in  the  manner  of 
swindlers. 

The  old  merchant,  with  an  animation 
which  I  had  not  expected  him  to  show, 
replied,  promptly,  that  no  one  was 
obliged  to  trade  at  that  counter,  who  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  side ;  that 
these  terms  had  been  fairly  advertised ; 
that  the  accusation  of  swindling  had 
rarely  been  brought  against  him — and 
here  his  bright  black  eyes  resumed  that 
singularly  keen  and  far-seeing  expres- 
sion which  I  have  mentioned— except 
by  some  one  whose  estimate  of  other 
men  was  based  upon  his  opinion  of  his 
own  character;  and  then,  he  uncere- 
moniously asked  the  fat  man  if  the 
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causes  of  his  application  for  compensa- 
tion were  not  such  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  write  them  down,  even  in  a  register 
of  so  confidential  a  character  as  that  of 
the  Compensation  Shop  ? 

The  red  face  of  the  rotund  applicant 
became  quite  empurpled  with  wrath,  for 
a  few  seconds ;  but  he  soothed  himself, 
rather  to  my  astonishment,  and  speedily 
re-addressed  the  old  merchant,  in  a 
very  bland  and  sly  way,  winking  at 
him,  withal,  in  signification  that  he  was 
a  bird  of  the  same  feather. 

"  Well,  well,  my  boy,"  said  he  ;  "all 
right,  all  right.  No  use  in  being  musty 
about  it.  Always  like  to  see  if  I  can 
trade,  you  know.  Fact  is,  I've  just 
been  lookine  at  that  circular  of  yours. 
Now,  I  think  I  could  help  you  to  an  in- 
crease of  capital,  if  we  can  agree  on  the 
terms.  I  haven't  any  money  myself; 
times  is  precious  hard,  just  now;  but 
there's  a  friend  of  mine  that  I  s'pose 
would  let  rke  have  a  little,  to  accommo- 
date, you  know.  Don't  look  as  if  you  had 
any  too  much  invested,"  continued  the 
red-faced  old  gentleman,  laughing  a 
thick  keckling  laugh — ^as  if  it  were  done 
up  in  cotton — and  peering  about  the 
dark,  dusty  shop. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  merchant, 
steadily;  "what  proposal  would  you 
make  ?  " 

The  old  railroad  president — ^if  such 
he  were  —  proceeded  to  develop  a 
shrewdly  contrived  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  inflating  the  existing  stock  of 
the  concern  to  a  high  rate  of  value, 
together  with  a  large  ad<Ution  to  it — 
which  he  showed  would  be  easy,  in- 
asmuch as  the  enterprise  was  of  a 
kind  easily  recommended,  especially  to 
people  in  moderate  circumstances-^f 
issmng  very  many  compensations,  with- 
out the  present  ^stnctions;  and,  at 
last,  of  engineering  matters  so  that  the 
stock  might  suddenly  be  "beared"  in 
the  market,  all  bought  in  by  those  in 
the  secret,  at  a  merely  nominal  rate, 
and  then  either  retained  in  their  hands 
as  a  bait  for  fat  dividends,  or  used  to 
accomplish  the  immediate  winding  up 
of  the  business,  with  no  less  gain  to  the 
operators. 

"  I  take  it,"  asked  the  old  merchant, 
gravely,  when  the  President  had  ended, 
"that  this  is  an  enterprise  of  precisely 
such  a  character  as  is  daily  contrived, 
and  often  successfully  carried  through, 
in  the  Exchange? " 

"Undoubtedly,"  answered  the  solid 


man,  "I  salted  fifty  thousand,  not  two 
weeks,  ago,  by  just  such  a  little  dodge." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I 
assure  you  that  the  company  of  whidi 
I  am  agent  is  based  upon  the  principle 
of  giving  every  man  a  fair  return  for  his 
money,  and  of  discouraging  all  vain 
speculation  and  over- trading." 

"  Exactly,  exactly,"  replied  the  capi- 
talist, with  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction. 
"  That's  just  the  ticket,  for  soup,  as  the 
beggar  said.  You've  got  it  to  a  dot 
I  ^ways  say  just  the  same,  to  the  out- 
siders. There  couldn't  be  a  safer  way 
of  putting  it.  And  perhaps  it's  jost  as 
well  to  say  so,  for  the  sake  of  being  all 
straight,  now.  But  between  you  and 
me,  you  know,  that's  all  in  a  horn,  of 
course.  Honor  bright,  though;  isn't 
that  a  good  little  programme  ?  Worked 
that  out  in  half-an-hour,  on  my  word. 
You'll  go  it,  I  see.  Just  say  the  word, 
and  I'll  draw  my  check  for  any  amount, 
short  of  three  hundred  thousand.  I 
know  it  can't  fail." 

"  My  friend,"  replied  the  compensa- 
tion merchant,  with  a  strong  and  angry 
sternness  of  voice  and  of  eye,  which 
held  the  red-faced  respectability  as  still 
as  if  ho  had  been  thrust  throngh  with  a 
dart,  "  I  will  have  neither  part  nor  lot 
in  your  slimy  viUainy.  I  told  you  tiie 
truth.  Your  eyes  are  so  rotten  with 
swindling,  that  you  cannot  soe  honesty 
when  it  stands  square  before  you.  LP 
Tou  suggest  another  word  of  your  devil- 
ish plot  against  widows  and  orphans, 
and  industrious  poor  men,  I  will  blow 
your  reputation  sky-hiffh  to-morrow." 

The  solid  man  fainy  choked  witii 
surprise  and  rage.  Eecovering,  he  de- 
fied the  old  shopman,  reviling  him  with 
all  manner  of  choice  epithets  of  re- 
proach, and  threatening  hun  in  turn  vrith 
suits  and  exposure ;  which  being  accom- 
plished, without  discomposing  the  old 
merchant,  the  irate  man  of  money 
marched  out  of  the  shop. 

Those  who  registered  their  names* 
during  that  day,  in  my  presence,  beside 
the  laSy  who  had  been  tiie  first  custom- 
er, were  a  fair  and  slender  girl,  a  mid- 
dle-aged man  in  black,  apparently  a 
clergyman,  and  another  younger  man, 
whose  occupation  t  could  by  no  means 
determine  from  his  appearance*  bat 
whose  face  was  at  once  energetic  and 
thoughtful,  and  whose  step  was  quick 
and  firm. 

I  departed  early  in  the  evening,  to 
keep  an  appointment  elsewhere ;  having 
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first  ascertained  from  the  old  gentleman 
that  the  regulations  of  his  establishment 
would  not  prevent  him  from  permitting 
me  to  occupy  mj  quiet  comer,  during 
the  daj,  to  the  end  tnat  I  might  observe 
the  results  of  the  applications  whose 
registration  I  had  witnessed. 

I.  came  in  accordingly,  some  time  be- 
fore eleven  o'clock,  next  morning,  in 
order  that  I  might  resume  my  hidden 
observatoiy,  in  season  ta  avoid  embar- 
rasffln^  any.  customer,  and  thus  restrict- 
ing tiiose  elucidatory  conversations 
wmch  I  expected  to  overhear,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  transactions  in  the  shop. 

A  few  minutes  before  eleven,  the  lady 
whose  visit  had  been  appointed  at  that 
hour,  entered  the  door. 

"  I  have  come,  sir,"  she  said,  in  the 
same  assured  and  somewhat  peremptory 
tone  which  she  had  used  the  day  before, 
'*  to  conclude  the  transaction  which  we 
commenced  yesterday.*' 

"Very  well,  madam,"  answered  the 
old  gentleman.  *  *  But  before  I  can  make 
you  an  entirely  definite  answer,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to 'put  a  few  questions  to  you, 
in  order  to  certify  myself  of  the  state  of 
your  case.  You  have  entered,  in  the 
register,  your  occupation,  as  *  a  leading 
lawyer's  wife ; '  and  the  circumstance 
occasioning  your  application,  as  *an 
Tmhappy  home ; '  but  these  items  are  so 
indefinite,  that  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
me,  for  requesting  some  supplementary 
details." 

"Is  this  species  of  information  as  to 
my  private  affairs  entirely  iodispens- 
abie  ?  "  inquired  the  lady,  with  some 
asperity.  "  I  shall  be  well  pleased  to 
bargain  with  you,  but  I  do  not  choose 
to  enter  into  confidential  communica- 
tions Tvith  an  entire  stranger." 

**I  will  ask,  if  you  please,  such 
questions  as  I  wish,"  returned  the  old 
merchant,  "  and  you  will  of  course  be 
enabled  to  decline  replying,  at  your 
pleasure.  'An  unhappy  home,'  you 
say.     Why  unhappy  ?  " 

The  lady's  proud  face  flushed  with 
anger;  but  reflecting  a  few  moments, 
she  restrained  herself  beneath  the  old 
man's  steady  look,  and  answered  him : 

"  I  am  alone,  and  lonely.  My  hus- 
band is  absent  all  day,  in  the  prosecu-  * 
lioH  of  a  large  and  gainful  business  in 
the  courts.  When,  therefore,  he  is  at 
home,  whether  at  Hie  end  of  the  day  or 
the  end  of  the  week,  he  is  tOo  utterly 
tired  to  hold  any  communion  with  me, 
other  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 


It  has  been  so  ever  since  we  were  mar- 
ried. And  thus  I,  who  have  a  loving 
heart,  and  a  busy  mind  withal,  am 
cruelly  shut  off  from  the  happiness 
which  I  sought  in  marriage.  For  I  ex- 
pected happy  progress  in  my  husband's 
company,  in  studies  and  acoomplish- 
ments  which  we  both  like,  and  in  love 
and  the  comparison  of  experience  and 
observation.  And  I  remain  alone  in 
life,  and  am  eating  up  my  heart  in  my 
sorrow." 

'  "  Have  you  no  children  ?  "  asked  the 
merchant. 

"  Yes,  four.  But  they  are  awar  at 
school.  And  besides,  I  have  no  help 
in  training  and  governing  them,  and 
they  are  strong  and  self-willed ;  and  I 
almost  dread  their  presence  in  their 
home,  though  I  love  them  well." 

**  Have  you  faithfully  endeavored," 
said  this  inquisitive  merchant,"  to 
nourish  in  your  loneliness,  with  the 
helps  which  are  provided  for  the  lonely, 
over-brimming  fountains  of  love  in  your 
heart,  and  to  cherish  your  husband,  and 
to  guide,  and  attract,  and  instruct  your 
children,  and  so  to  make  their  home 
the  centre,  and  yourself  its  queen  and 
beloved  source  of  their  happiness  ?  " 

This  inquiry  first  perplexed  and  then 
vexed  the  customer.  Whatever  love 
might  in  former  days  have  been  in  her 
heart,  it  did  not  now  beam  at  all  within 
her  haughty  eyes.  She  must  have 
been  supposing  the  regretful  remem- 
brance of  it  to  be  the  possession  of 
it.  So  she  answered,  with  some  confu- 
sion, 

"  How  could  I  keep  love  alive  in  my 
heart,  when  I  was  left  alone  for  years 
by  the  man  who  had  promised  to  love 
and  cherish  me?  How  could  I  help 
becoming  cold  and  distant  myself,  when 
the  only  human  being  who  was  boimd 
to  love  me  left  me  alone." 

"  I  regret  to  perceive,  madam,"  said 
the  compensation  merchant,  "  that  you 
did  not,  after  all,  observe  the  terms  of 
our  circular.  Your  record  and  expla- 
nations do  not  bring  you  within  the 
class  of  persons  with  whom  our  charter 
permits  us  to  deal.  I  am  exceedingly 
sorry; ." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of 
tlie  haughty  lady,  who  observed,  in  a 
very  cold  manner,  and  yet  evidently 
with  wrath  only  suppressed,  that  she 
had  all  along  been  without  much  confi- 
dence in  his  professions,  and  that  now 
she  was   sure    he  was  an    impostor. 
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Without  waiting  a  repty,  she  haBtaly 
left  the  little  shop. 

A  few  minuteB  afterwards  the  clerical 
man,  who  had  registered  his  name  the 
day  before,  came  wearily  in.  He  sat 
down  iipon  an  old  stool  in  front  of  the 
counter,  and,  leaning  his  head  on  one 
hand,  inquired  of  the  merchant  whe- 
ther the  answer  to  his  application  waa 
ready. 

The  old  gentleman  opened  his  regis- 
ter, and,  turning  over  the  pages,  read 
from  yesterday's  leaf:  "Occupation, 
pastor  in  a  creat  city ;  cause  of  appli- 
cation, fruiuess  labor." 

"  It  is  necessary,"  said  he,  looking 
npon  the  clergyman  with  a  kind  smile, 
**to  make  the  statement  of  the  cause 
of  application  rather  fuller.  How  is  it 
that  your  labor  is  firuitless  ?  " 

"I  have  poured  out  my  life,"  said 
the  pale  and  weary  minister,  while  a 
light  arose  in  his  eyes,  and  a  faint  flush 
spread  over  his  cheek,  "  I  have  poured 
forth  my  life  upon  my  flock,  if  haply  by 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  it  I  might  buy 
them  for  Gk>d.  My  heart  is  consumed 
with  anxieties  spent  in  my  pastorate, 
and  my  brain  is  dry  with  thought  spent 
in  my  sermons.  Yet  they  go  all  to 
their  merchandise  and  their  handicraft, 
assenting  to  my  doctrine,  and  prais- 
ing my  work  and  my  life ;  but  1  can- 
not lift  a  soul  to  look  nj^  as  I  look 
up.  I  cannot  reuse  one  mto  the  at- 
mosphere wherein  I  live.  I  cannot 
feel  that  they  understand  my  work 
or  my  aspirations;  their  life  or  their 
needs ;  or  any  one  of  the  great  central 
truths  which  are  the  food  of  my  own 
soul.  I  am  weary  and  heart-sick,  in 
despite  of  prayer.  I  must  have  a  help- 
ing hope  or  I  shall  die.  I  must  have 
a  compensation." 

"My  dear  sir,''  said  the  merchant, 
"  allow  me  to  make  one  additional  in- 
quiry. Since  you  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  lift  yomr  parishioners  heaven- 
ward into  the  sphere  which  you,  the 
student  and  philosophic  thinker,  in- 
habit, have  you  tried,  in  pure  faith  and 
trust,  to  lower  yourself  into  the  grosser 
sphere  of  their  lives,  and  there  to  shed 
abroad  streams  of  pure  light,  ^e  a 
lamp  in  a  noisome  cavern?  Can  you  ' 
say,  that  although  they  do  not  under- 
stand your  life,  yet  that  you  fully  com- 
prehend theirs — ^their  conceptions  of 
business,  of  money,  of  labor  ?  Do  you 
know,  by  placing  yourself  in  their  situa- 
tion, by  lookmg  through  their  eyes, 


how  life  looks  to  them,  that  so  you  maw 
divert  their  thoughts  b^  natinral  transi- 
tions  into  diviner  and  diviner  channels  1 
Have  you  in  that  way,  as  Christ  did, 
striven  to  mingle  intimately  the  cnrreBLt 
of  ^our  life  with  the  mudciy  stream  of 
theirs?  Or,  have  you  not  withstood 
them,  meeting  them  angrily,  as  one 
breasts  the  biUows  of  the  attacking  seat 
and  striving  in  antagonism  to  Suosi 
.them  hastily  to  the  ri^t-about?  " 

"  How  could  I, ' '  answered  the  clergy- 
man, despondingly,  "defile  the  beantf 
and  loveliness  with  which  God  had 
blessed  my  reveries  with  the  gludnoiii 
mud  of  the  trafficking  street — with 
the  vile  clinging  dust  of  the  money- 
grubbers  ?  " 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  compen- 
sation  merchant,  seriously,  "I  r%zet 
that  ^ou  did  not  more  carefully  read 
our  circular.  You  would  have  ohseired 
that  you  are  not  one  of  the  class  of  per- 
sons with  whom  alone  our  charter 
permits  us  to  transact  business.  It  Is 
absolutely  out  of  my  power  to  fumiah 
you  a  compensation.  But  will  you  not 
consider  the  inquiries  which  I  put  to 
you?" 

The  venerable  man  spoke  with  such 
an  apostolical  air  of  benignity,  yet  of 
authority,  that  the  poor  wearied  clergy- 
man seemed  too  much  impressed  for 
remonstrance. 

"I  will  endeavor,"  said  he,  with  a 
sad  humility,  "  to  profit  by  your  advice. 
I  am  so  spiritless  and  shaken  Uiat  I 
cannot  contend  with  you,  nor  comr 
And  I  think  your  questions  dgaw 
and  appropriate  to  my  needs.  In 
swering  them,  I  may  possibly  find  the 
compensation  which  I  cannot  obtain 
from  you." 

And  he  departed,  with  the  same  tired 
and  unelastic  step  with  which  he  had 
entered. 

In  a  little  while  there  entered  &e 
jroung  man  whose  occupation  was  not 
mdicated  by  his  exterior.  He  walked 
promptly  to  the  counter,  and  asked  fcr 
an  answer  to  his  application.  The  old 
merchant  read,  as  usual,  from  the  re£;ia- 
ter,  "  Occupation,  a  thinker  and  speak- 
er; cause  of  application,  disffajsL" 
"Disgust?  "  repeated  he,  questienin^y, 
"disgust?  That  is  not  a  safficiently 
full  specifiation  of  the  occasioix,  my 
young  friend.  Will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  explain  yourself  a  little  more  at 
length?" 

Then  the  young  man  impetoonaly 
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flung  back  tibe  brown  hair  from  his  high 
forehead,  and  rapidly  told  his  troubles 
to  the  old  merchant. 

**  I  have,"  said  he,  *'  no  purpose  in 
living;  and  no  pleasure  or  complacency 
in  it  I  tried  the  business  of  the  law; 
but  it  was  full  of  pettifoggery  and 
drudgery.  I  became  an  artist;  but  the 
artists  had  each  his  bagful  of  little 
spites,  and  art  was  full  of  drudgery.  I 
would  have  been  a  teacher  of  youth,  for 
teaching  was  the  profession  of  Christ 
on  this  earth,  and  now  that  he  is  gone 
it  is  yet  the  noblest  occupation  for  men ; 
but  I  had  not  enough  divinity  in  me  to 
maintain  me  under  the  burden  of  the 
work,  and  it  is  fall  of  terrible  drudgery. 
Then  I  became  an  editor;  but  the 
detail  and  daily  recurrence  of  the  drudg- 
ery quickly  discouraged  me;  besides 
that,  my  honesty  was  flung  back  at  me 
as  falsehood,  by  my  lying  fellow-editors, 
and  eyen  my  subscribers  dropped  off  in 
a  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  truth  I 
told.  Then,  I  would  haye  become  a 
merchant ;  but,  from  the  yery  first  day, 
I  was  crashed  beneath  the  mmdlessncss 
of  the  drudgery  in  figures  and  accounts, 
and  angered  by  the  swindling  and  false- 
hood which  passed  current  as  shrewd- 
ness and  far-sighted  speculation.  So, 
at  last,  I  haye  cast  aside  all  those  things 
— ^have,  aboye  all,  given  up  my  noble 
aspiration  to  teach,  and  so  to  liye  for 
the  good  of  others,  and  haye  fallen  back 
upon  the  purpose  of  evolving  my  own 
thoughts.  I  am  only  a  literary  vagar 
bond  now.     I  write  tales,  articles,  para- 

fiphs,  letters,  and  sell  them  whereyer 
can.  I  earn  money  enough,  and 
perhaps  I  haye  much  pleasure  in  the 
expression  of  my  own  thoughts  in  my 
own  way.  Yet  I  am  deeply  disgusted. 
I  accomplish  nothing.  I  reach  forward 
with  an  agonizmg  srasp,  to  draw  mysetf 
upwards,  but  I  &ia  no  hold.  I  would 
fain  be  a  yoice,  loudly  heard  in  fiftvor 
of  all  that  is  good ;  but  my  feeble  cries 
are  smothered  in  the  apathetic  sQence, 
or  the  brassy  clatter  of  trade.  I  would 
fiedn  make  my  life  a  long  and  strenuous 
effort  in  some  single  noble  direction, 
and  thus  do  worthfly  some  one  creat 
work;    but  the  cruel  force  of  daily 

S measures,  and,  of  late,  especially,  this 
sappointing  and  disgnstfdl  sorrow 
that  is  enclouding  me,  hem  me  in  as  with 
a  ring  of  spears ;  and  I  am  either  firantio 
or  stupefied,  and  in  either  case  helpless 
and  useless.  That  is  my  disgust.  Is 
your  compensation  ready  7  For  a  oom- 
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pensation,  I  would  not  grudge  ten  times 
the  highest  market  price." 

»*Let  me  make  one  inquiry  of  you," 
said  the  old  merchant';  ^*haye  you 
ever  set  yourself  steadfastly  to  under- 
stand what  work  is  in  truth  and  right 
folly,  demanded  of  every  man  how  far  he 
may  follow  his  pleasure,  and  how  far  ho 
must  merely  labor ;  and  have  you  faith- 
fully endeavored  to  live  the  life  that 
was  thus  indicated  to  you  7  " 

The  young  man  considered  for  a 
moment,  and  then  repli&d,  yet  with  on 
air  of  surprise, 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  waste  my  strength 
in  mere  labor,  where  no  beauty  or  truth 
is  the  result.  I  have  striven  to  do 
what  should  be  lovely  and  noble  in  it- 
self; and  so  to  increase  my  own  powers 
and  perceptions  about  the  lovely  and 
the  beautiiul." 

"  I  regret,"  answered  the  old  gentle- 
man, **to  be  obliged  to  say  tnat  our 
charter,  as  you  would  have  perceived 
upon  a  carefid  perusal  of  our  circular, 
prohibits  us  from  transacting  business 
except  with  persons  who  come  under 
certain  descriptions  to  which  you  do  not 
answer.  I  shall  therefore  be  under  the 
disagreeable' necessity  of  declining  to 
supply  you  with  die  compensation 
which  you  require.  But  vnll  you  allow 
me  to  urge  you  to  make  some  additional 
invesligations,  and  to  favor  us  vrith 
another  call  ?  " 

The  young  man's  face  exhibited  anger 
as  the  merchant  spoke ;  and  he  answered 
with  hasty  brevity,  »♦  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther I  will  or  not ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  if  I  fulfill  the  requirements  implied 
in  your  question,  I  shall  be  in  a  position 
very  independent  of  any  gentleman  in 
your  line  of  business." 

'*  In  tiiat  case,"  rejoined  the  merchant, 
with  another  of  his  singularly  intelligent 
looks,  "you  would  both  save  your 
money  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  inde- 
pendent philosophizing." 

The  youth  made  no  answer  to  this 
remark,  but  left  the  little  shop  quite 
thoughtfully,  as  if  the  old  gentleman 
had  told  him  something  worth  consider- 
ing. 

Within  a  little  while  there  next  en- 
tered the  young  girl  who  had  recorded 
her  name  the  day  before  in  the  register. 
She  was  slender  and  gracefiil,  but  palot 
and  with  a  sad  expression  upon  her 
delicate  oval  face.  She  inquired  in  low 
and  musical  tones  for  the  answer  to  her 
application.    The  old  man  read  from 
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hifl  book :  '*  Occupalion,  seamstress ; 
cause  of  application,  sonow."  He 
looked  kindly  at  the  fragile  figure  of 
his  customer,  and  said : 

**  That  is  a  good  and  sufficient  cause 
for  application,  if  I  understand  the  case 
correctly ;  but  I  must  request  a  fuller 
specification  from  you,  my  young  friend. 
Some  sorrows  are  such  as  not  to  admit 
of  compensation." 

"Are  they  7"  questioned  the  girl, 
"What  sorrows?" 

** Perhaps," ' said  the  merchant,  "I 
should  say  that  they  cannot  be  compen- 
sated under  our  rules  of  proceeding.  I 
mean  sorrows  self-imposed  and  self- 
sustained." 

"I  haye  no  such,"  said  the  slender 
girl.  "  I  have  no  objection  to  tell  you, 
howeyer,  what  my  circumstances  are. 
I  sew,  for  my  Hying,  all  day,  and  often 
much  of.  the  night.  Except  for  the 
Sabbaths,  I  haye  no  time  to  read,  to 
sing,  to  play,  to  exercise,  or  to  write ; 
yet  I  am  educated,  and  eyen  accom- 
plished.. I  was  brought  up  in  wetdth, 
but  singular  afflictions  haye  destroyed 
all  my  friends,  until  I — whose  family 
circle  was  never  large,  but  yet  the 
dearer  for  that — am  quite  alone  in  the 
world ;  and  I  have  no  prospect  except 
of  a  short,  gloomy,  ana  laborious  lite. 
I  should  so  love  to  be  singing  or  playing 
beautiful  music;  or  to  be  sketching 
amongst  the  scenes  of  the  bright  free 
oountry ;  or  careering  about  the  fields 
and  lanes  on  my  pony ;  or  rambling  in 
the  shady  woods  or  along  the  breezy 
hillsides;  yet  I  am  only  able  to  live 
from  day  to  day  by  stitching  in  a  little 
olose  dreary  room.  I  have  borne  it 
very  weU  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
have  eaten  the  bread  earned  with  my 
own  hands.  But  yesterday,  my  em- 
ployer used  harsh  and  bitter  words  to 
me,  and  defrauded  me  of  a  few  shilling^. 
And  suddenly,  as  I  meditated  upon  tibe 
injustice,  a  great  shadow  of  asony  fdl 
down  over  me,  for  I  asked  whether  I 
must  then  waste  away  all  the  life  and 
happiness  which  I  feel  myself  able  to 
«yoy.  Is  there  to  be  no  end  ?  I  hardly 
seem  to  have  thought  of  it  before,  for  I 
have  worked  steadily,  and  refre^ed 
myself,  on  each  Sabbath,  for  the  alter- 
nating week.  Still,  I  am  wasting  and, 
being  stunted  in  mind  and  body.  Is 
there  to  be  no  end,  no  happiness,  no 
freedom,  ever  anywhere  again  ?  "  She 
wept  quietly  as  she  said  ^e  last  words, 
laymg  her  head  upon  the  counter. 


The  old  merchant  looked  upon  her« 
much  moved.  "  My  daughter,"  he  said, 
"  do  you  live  quite  alone  ?  " 

*'  Yes ;  I  came  with  my  parents,  who 
were  without  relatives,  from  across  &e 
sea;  and  we  were  veiy  happy  for  a  time. 
But  I  lived  at  home  and  there  only; 
and  when  they  died  I  had  no  friends 
left.  I  have  labored  too  hard  for  friend- 
ship ;  and  where  was  I  to  find  friends 
of  my  own  degree  ?    I  am  quite  alone." 

**But  how  have  you  endured  so 
long?" 

*'  1  have  refreshed  my  life  from  ilie 
Sabbaths.  They  have  kept  me  aliTe ; 
with  the  faint  glow  of  their  peace  wbich 
shone  onward  and  backward  into  the 
weary  week,  I  have  endured.  But  I 
think  I  can  endure  no  longer.  I  most 
have  a  compensation  for  so  many  yeaxB 
of  my  sweet  youth,  all  gone." 

**  But  do  you  love  less  to  think  upon 
the  far  light  and  pleasant  life  of  heaven 
than  formerly  ?  " 

**  Ob,  no,  no,  indeed !  but  very  much 
more." 

**  But,"  continued  the  old  man,  ^*  do 
you  think  that  the  same  compensation 
that  has  abundantly  repaid  for  fifty 
years  of  successless  and  wasting  labor, 
amonff  savae^es  not  at  last  one  sin^e 
point  numamzed ;  for  wife  and  childFen 
speared  alive  by  them;  for  years  of 
learned  toil,  whose  results  they  burnt ; 
for  many,  many  other  disappointments ; 
for  an  old  age,  in  short,  of  poverty  and 
solitary  wetubiess,  cominff  after  a  long 
life  of  earnest  and  honest  labor — do  yon 
tlfink  that  such  a  compensation  would 
serve  one  who  is  daily  losing  all  the 
beauty  and  pleasure  which  you  know 
you  ooidd  enjoy  ?  " 

As  th^  old  man  sketched  this  short 
outline  of  a  life,  she  lifted  her  head 
from  the  counter  and  looked  up  at  him. 
She  seemed  to  gather  stren^  from  the 
loving  kindliness  of  the  smile  which  he 
bent  upon  her.  The  same  mysterious, 
searchmg  glance  which  had  seemed 
more  or  less  to  discomfit  her  predeces- 
sors, did  not  put  her  at  fault.  She 
gaze4  up  at  his  venerable  face  with  a 
faint  and  sad  answering  smile,  sayings : 

**i  think  so.  Ohl  yes;  I  am  sure 
of  it.  Give  it  to  me,  I  beg  of  yon, 
speedily.     I  shall  die  for  want  of  it." 

The  old  man  continued  again  speak- 
ing, however,  rather  to  himself  than  to 
the  golden-haired  young  girl. 

**  Yes !  A  peace  that  enables  one  to 
walk  above  the  world,  as  if  sustained 
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by  golden  chains  dropt  down  to  him  out 
of  heaven !  Would  a  mere  conscious- 
ness of  that  kind,  which  fellow-beings 
could  seldom  understand,  and  womd 
seldomer  admit  or  value — would  that  re- 
pay one  for  years  of  loneliness  and 
weaiT  toil,  either  past  or  future  1 " 

"  Oh  !  yes ;  oh !  yes,"  said  the  sad 
applicant.  *^  Give  me  peace,  give  me 
peace,  or  something  which  may  fortify 
me  from  the  fearful  shapes  which  of  late 
crowd  thronging  around  my  poor  worn 
heart     Give  it  me." 

And  she  stretched  out  her  hands, 
and  bent  forward  in  unconscious  eager- 
ness. 

"You  lack  not  so  very  much,  my 
daughter,"  said  the  merchant  "  Does 
it  not  comfort  you,  in  some  small  mea- 
sure, to  know  that  even  a  helpless  old 
man  like  me  understands  your  grief, 
and  has  felt  the  like,  and  that  he  sufiPers 
yours  with  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  she;  **I  am  sure  it 
does." 

**  Forihe  rest,"  he  continued,  **  I  will 
name  your  compensation.  And  lest 
you  forget  it,  I  will  write  the  name  for 
you.  Young  people  do  not  always  re- 
member what  IS  only  told  to  them." 

So  he  wrote  a  single  word  upon  a 
slip  of  paper,  and  put  it  into  the  young 
girl's  hand. 

"My  daughter,"  said  he,  "it  is 
Faith.  Your  deliverance  will  surely 
oome.    Do  you  not  know  it  ?  " 

It  was  with  a  beautiful  and  quiet 
intensity  of  utterance  that  he  bent 
slightiy  towards  his  fair  interlocutor, 
and  spoke.  The  depth  of  his  emotion 
caused  his  piercine  eyes  to  become  dim- 
med with  tears,  and  his  face  flushed,  and 
a  slight  tremor  or  agitation  fled  through 
his  aged  frame,  as  if  he  had  named  some 
name  of  mysterious  power.  It  was 
almost  as  if  an  inspiration  had  de- 
scended upon  him;  and  I  thought  I 
could  see  the  reflection  of  it  in  the 
brighter  smile  which  played  across  the 
thin  and  delicate  face  of  the  maiden,  as 
she  looked  and  listened. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  answered.  "  Faith. 
Still,  I  had  it  before.  It  had  only  de- 
parted from  me  for  a  season.  Works 
have  long  been  my  portion.  For  re- 
newed faith,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  to 
thank  you.  And  what  am  I  to  pay  for 
my  compensation  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  answered  the  merchant,  "  you 
need  not  be  uneasy  about  that  Some 
time,  you  may,  if  you  wish,  transfer  a 


portion  of  your  acquisition  to  some  one 
as  much  in  need  as  you  were.  That 
will  recompense  me." 
^  The  young  girl  departed  with  a  much 
lighter  step  than  that  with  which  she 
had  entered.  Having,  as  before,  busi- 
ness which  called  me  to  another  part  of 
the  city,  I  now  requested  the  old  mer- 
chant to  favor  me  with  one  of  those 
circulars  to  which  he  referred  so  often ; 
with  which  demand  he  readily  complied. 
"I  fear,  however,"  said  he,  as  he 
handed  me  the  document,  "  that  you 
will  not  find  it  a  very  successful  em>rt 
in  its  peculiar  department  of  literature. 
It  is  an  experiment  of  my  own,  and  I 
have  not  at  all  satisfied  myself  by  my 
combinations  of  capitals,  exclamation 
points,  and  shopman-English.  I  sus- 
pect I  should  have  made  a  much  better 
puff  if  I  had  paid  the  grocer  at  the  cor- 
ner, or  the  printer's  devU,  to  compose 
it  for  me." 

I  did  not  haunt  the  compensation 
merchant's  littie  shop  any  more.  In- 
deed, if  I  remember  rightiy,  his  estab- 
lishment was  shortly  after  closed. 
Whether  he  was  forced  by  a  tide  of 
business  prosperity'  to  remove  to  one 
of  several  new  marble-fronted  stores, 
which  were  about  that  time  erected  near 
the  business  center  of  the  city,  or  whe- 
ther he  was  obliged  to  suspend  opera- 
tions by  finding  uiat  his  wares  were  not 
suited  to  that  market,  I  cannot  say. 
The  circular  which  he  gave  me  con- 
tained a  business-like  statement  of  the 
objects  of  the  company  for  which  he  was 
acting  as  general  agent — their  charter 
from  the  central  government,  and  some 
rose-colored  exemplifications  of  the  pro- 
bable pecuniary  prospects  of  the  con- 
cern, which  latter  vaticinations,  from 
my  observations  upon  the  old  merchant, 
I  fully  believe,  and  am  consequentiy  of 
opinion  that  sundry  large  fortunes  have 
been  made  by  leadmg  stockholders.  If 
any  one  recollects  some  person  who  ap- 
pears to  command  large  amounts  of 
money,  and  whose  sources  of  income 
are  unknown,  I  recommend  him,  if 
curious,  to  inquire  whether  such  wealthy 
person  was  not  connected  with  the 
Compensation  Company. 

The  circular  I  had  fully  intended  to 
transcribe  in  full,  as  a  fitting  termination 
to  this  short  account,  and  ukewise  as  a 
conclusion,  which,  being  ready  made, 
would  save  me  the  trouble  of  composing 
any  formal  peroration,  but  I  regret  to 
state  that  I  am  unable  to  find  it.    I  re- 
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collect,  that  upon  a  hurried  application 
for  a  proper  envelope,  for  some  toy 
or  confectionery  intended  as  a  gift,  I 
delivered  over  sundry  scraps  of  paper, 
among  which  it  must  have  fone.  I 
cannot  trust  myself  to  replace  me  state- 
ments of  the  cu*cular  from  mere  memo- 
ry, lest  I  do  injustice  to  its  carefol 


proTisions;  and  I  ozperienceso  much 
mortification  at  the  loss,  and  the  conse- 
quent unavoidable  lameness  of  my  nar- 
rative, that  I  find  myself  totally  unable 
to  compose  such  a  peroration  as  I  men- 
tioned. My  stoiy,  therefore,  must  ap- 
•parently  conclude  here,  without  any 


THE   ALPS. 


AS  the  traveler  approaches  the  city 
of  Berne  from  Basle,  the  whole 
range  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  including 
Mont  Blanc,  breaks  upon  his  view.  The 
effect  is  startling.  There  they  stand, 
those  mighty  ana  famous  Alps,  even  as 
in  the  ancient  days  and  in  tne  genera- 
tions of  old ;  huge  ^ants  clothed  in  gar- 
ments of  white,  looking  down  upon 
successive  races  and  rolling  centuries. 
Thus  they  stood  when  Joseph  lay  in  an 
Egyptian  prison  and  when  the  Son  of 
Man  hung  upon  the  cross  at  Grolgotha. 
They  have  beheld  Hannibal,  Caesar, 
Charlemagne,  and  Napoleon,  with  all 
tiieir  hosts  and  banners,  appear  and  dis- 
appear upon  their  respective  destinies. 
With  a  kind  of  inexpressible  fascination, 
the  glance  leaps  from  peak  to  peak,  and 
measures  those  broken,  inaccessible 
slopes,  those  polar  regions  of  rock  and 
ice,  towering  mto  the  pure,  cold,  upper 
air,  above  the  flight  of  the  eagle  and  the 
floating  cloud.  There  they  lie  for  ever, 
huge  blocks  of  parian  marble,  banks  of 
new-fallen  snow,  drifjted  up  amid  the 
stars ;  piles  of  spotless,  dazzling  clouds 
resting  on  the  horizon,  or  battlements  of 
burnished  silver.  One  feels  like  Chris- 
tian, upon  the  top  of  the  high  hill  called 
Clear,  gazmg,  at  last,  upon  the  gates  of 
the  Celestial  City. 

Many  thoughts  and  emotions  throng 
upon  the  mind;  souvenirs  of  history, 
glimpses  of  armies,  battles,  and  heroes ; 
Cimbrian  hosts  and  Roman  legions ;  an 
oppressive  sense  of  the  insignificance  of 
man,  the  fleetingness  of  life  and  the 
glory  of  Him  who  *'  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,  when  the  morning  stars 
sang  together  and  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy." 

The  tourist,  fortunate  enough  to  catch 
this  passing  view  on  a  clear  summer  day, 
retarns  to  his  country  with  an  idea  that 


he  has  seen  the  Alps.  He  has,  however, 
but  glanced  at  one  page,  in  an  endless 
volume.  'An  air  of  Haydn,  a  passage  of 
Shakspeare  would  almost  rami^  as 
adequate  an  idea  of  their  deep  and  erer- 
varying  splendors.  Only  long  familia- 
rity can  enable  him  to  appreciate  bow- 
completely  they  surpass  in  magnificence 
even  the  apparently  glorified  repreeen- 
tations  by  poets  and  painters.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  studying  than 
about  eighteen  months.  No  scenery  on 
earth  can  compare  with  them  in  power 
over  the  imagmation.  They  are  never 
the  same  and  never  at  rest  Magioel 
changes  float  over  them  perpetually. 
Each  play  of  light,  each  modification  of 
the  atmosphere,  each  advancing  hour,  the 
shadow  of  every  cloud,  works  its  soft, 
slow  marvels  of  grace  and  splendor. 
How  often  have  I  Wn  struck,  mote  and 
spell-bound,  by  the  sudden  bursting  upon 
me  of  this  resplendent  spectacle,  through 
an  opening  m  the  forest,  on  turning  a 
precipice,  or  mounting  a  hilL  It  is  not 
only  that,  at  each  new  sight  of  them, 
the  mind  better  understands  their  im- 
mensity ;  but  they  appear  in  some  nnex- 
Sectcd  variety,  according  to  the  season, 
ay,  hour,  or  pdint  from  which  they  are 
viewed.  They  amaze  by  their  exquisite 
beauty,  and  overwhelm  by  their  tnb- 
limity.  Like  a  mnd  oratorio  or  mi^ty 
poem,  they  are  rail  of  unexpected  disco- 
veries, and  sweet  surprises  which  ra\-iah 
the  soul  more  and  more  as  we  under- 
stand them  better. 

The  walks  about  Berne  are  numher- 
less  and  perfectly  beautiful,  but  this 
towering  and  almost  unearthly  pheno- 
menon crowns  them  all  with  a  new  and 
ineffable  glory,  deeply  suggestive  of  de- 
votional feeling.  They  recall  the  lafid 
of  Beulah,  and  one  seems  nearer  God  m 
presence  of  these  revelations  of  his 
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poirer.  It  is  as  if  we  perceive  the 
breadth  of  the  earth  and  enter  into  the 
treasnrea  of  the  snow.  **  Lift  up  jour 
ejes  to  the  heavens  and  look  upon  the 
earth  beneath;  for  the  heavens  shall 
vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth 
shall  wax  old  like  a  garment,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein  shall  die  in  like  man- 
ner, but  my  salvation  shall  be  forever 
and  my  ri^teousness  shall  not  be  abo- 
lished." 

The  hour  of  sunset  offers  the  greatest 
enchantment.  The  town  and  environs 
are  full  of  chosen  points  of  view.  From 
the  belvederes  of  the  principal  hotels, 
from  the  balconies  to  ike  various  plat- 
forms, overiian^ng  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice on  which  the  city  rises ;  from  the 
tenace  of  the  observatory  which  peeps 
down  into  the  streets ;  or  from  the  tow- 
er of  the  minster  as  from  a  balloon, 
groups  of  travelers  stand  gazing  for 
hours.  Let  iis  moimt  the  eminence 
called  the  £uge,  overlooking  the  vaUey 
of  the  Aar,  about  fifteen  mmutes  from 
the  gate,  and  take  our  place  beneath 
this  avenue  of  ancient  ehns.  We  are 
on  the  edge  of  a  precmice.  About  a 
hundred  feet  beneath,  the  green,  limpid 
river  rushes  between  its  close  high 
banks.  From  the  surface  of  the  water, 
the  eye  measures  with  a  new  impression 
the  stupendous  stature  of  each  giant 
pinnacle.  The  old  town,  close  buut,  of 
massive  stone,  with  its  antique  walls 
and  towers,  its  steeples,  cathedral 
and  beautifrl  belfry,  is  built  upon 
precipitous  bights,  and  shines  and 
sparkles  in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  It 
recalls  Jerusalem,  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  as  seen  by  Him  who  would  have 
gathered  its  inhabitants  as  a  hen  gath- 
ers her  chickens  under  her  wings  and 
they  would  not.  The  surrounding  land- 
scape, sometimes  abruptly  swelling  into 
quite  lofty  hills,  has  th^  blue  range  of 
tne  Jura  on  the  north,  and  on  the 
south  a  rich  mass  of  mountains  and  pre- 
cipices looking  in  the  two  lakes  of  Tnun 
and  Brienz,  uiemselves  invisible,  but 
their  presence  betrayed  by  that  aerial 
softness  which  hangs  over  distant  wa- 
ters. The  landscape  is  bathed  in  mel- 
low sunshine,  and  above  rise  those  fairy 
snow-reahns  with  their  ice-palaces, 
lately  of  pure  silver,  but,  as  the  day 
draws  to  its  close,  steeped  in  a  deeper 
and  ever-deepening  hue,  almost  impos- 
sible to  describe.  From  an  exqmsite 
rose-tmt,  it  passes  to  an  ensanguined 
stain,  and  then  to  a  burning  crimson. 


The  scene  below  undergoes  a  gradual 
transfonnation.  Prismatic  hues  blend 
softly  into  the  wide  landscape.  An  ethe- 
real vapor  floats  over  it.  The  purple 
hills  and  azure  rocks  melt  together  into 
the  sombre  evening  shadows.  The  earth 
grows  darker  and  darker.  Bat  the  tow- 
ering walls  and  broken  pinnacles  above 
become  more  radiant,  and  deepen  with 
intenser  brightness,  as  if  unaware  that 
the  lower  earth  has  yielded  to  the  em- 
brace of  night.  Their  illumined  sides 
reflect  a  kind  of  dusky  moonlight.  The 
wrapt  spectator  gazes  in  profound  si- 
lence. The  damp  night  shadows  steal 
slowly  up.  So  death  creeps  upon  some 
majestic  victim  still  contending,  but  in 
vain,  against  his  mighty  hand.  Now 
their  lower  portion  is  dimmed,  while  the 
summits  are  yet  kindling  with  triumph- 
ant splendor ;  when  suddenly  the  warm 
glow  completely  relapses  into  a  bluish, 
ghastly  white,  as  if  a  human  soul  had 
just  taken  its  departure. 

I  remember  to  have  once  taken  a 
friend,  who  had  been  but  a  few  hours  in 
Berne,  to  the  terrace  of  the  observatory 
for  a  view  at  sunset.  It  was  too  late, — 
to  his  great  disappointment.  We  had 
caught  some  glimpses  of  those  shining 
tops,  as  we  went,  glowing  as  if  in  the 
bloody  light  of  a  frimaoe ;  out,  when  we 
reached  the  observatory,  the  solemn 
giants  lay  cold  and  dead  in  the  damp 
night-mists.  We  waited  awhile,  to 
watch  their  gloomy  outlines  disappear 
in  the  thickening  shadows,  when  sud- 
denly they  were  overspread  with  a  warm 
blush,  and  their  extingxdshed  tops  kin- 
dled again  into  rosy  fire.  For  one  or 
two  minutes  we  watched  the  not  unusual 
phenomenon. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  optical 
effects.  Sometimes  the  setting  sun  sheds 
over  them  only  the  most  deUcate  rose- 
coloring,  and  sometimes  steeps  them  in 
a  broad  golden  illumination.  I  have 
seen  them  reflect  the  lurid  glare  of 
domes  and  steeples  in  the  red  li^t 
of  a  midnight  conflagration.  Perhaps 
no  two  sunsets  were  ever  the  same. 
Then  comes  the  enchantment  of  the 
morning,  the  transformations  of  moon 
and  the  wonderful  magnificence  cast 
about  them  by  clouds.  It  is  when  half 
revealed  that  they  most  astonish.  Here 
the  soul  acknowledges  the  sweetness  of 
the  divine  artist.  Sometimes  in  my 
walks  they  are  entirely  invisible.  The 
landscape  is  half  veiled  by  sunshine 
mist     I  look  in  vain  for  the  stupen- 
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dous  spectacle,  and  almost  forget,  as 
we  are  apt  to  do,  great  spiritaal  truths, 
the  eternal  grandeur  and  beauty  so  often 
revealed.  As  the  soft  vapor  rises  from 
river  and  hill,  I  pause  again,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  incredulous,  over- 
whelmed, a^d  amazed  at  that  broad 
world  built  up  above  our  world,  as  if,  in 
its  ample  silver  sides,  I  caught  glimpses 
of  some  other  planet,  gleaming  slopes 
and  shining  mountains^  leaning  far  up- 
wards into  heaven,  not  having  the  least 
apparent  connection  with  our  earth. 

These  wonderful  snow-peaks,  forever 
above  the  clouds,  are  nature's  grand 
work-halls.  Here  she  forms  and  pours, 
to  remote  coasts  and  oceans,  the  great 
rivers  of  Europe :  the  Po,  the  Tessino, 
the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube. 
Here  she  fabricates  those  lovely  lakes, 
whose  shores  fill  the  mind  with  a  sense 
of  beauty,  and  in  whose  transparent 
depths  populations  find  the  means  of 
life.  In  those  mysterious  solitudes  the 
daring  traveler  has  scaled  the  frozen 
hights  which  nature  seems  to  have 
formed  impregnable,  and  amid  those 
defiles,  from  precipice  to  precipice,  and 
torrent  to  torrent,  science  has  cast  the 
solid  road;  ambition  has  led  proud 
armies,  and  religion  has  built  the  nospi- 
table  convent.  How  many  a  weary  pil- 
grim, overtaken  by  the  snow-storm,  has 
left  his  nameless  bones  beneath  yonder 
colossal  monument ;  how  many  an  eager 
hunter  has  fallen  into  a  bottomless 
chasm ;  or,  by  a  fatal  misstep,  plunged 
headlong  down  a  precipice,  such  as, 
says  John  Miller,  sometimes  turns  giddy 
the  head  of  tibe  wild  beast. 

The  effect  of  the  Aljps  is,  I  think, 
hightened  by  a  mental  illusion.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  increased  apparent 
size  of  the  moon,  at  the  period  of  her 
rising,  is  an  error  of  the  reason.  To  the 
eye,  she  really  appears  no  larger  on  the 
horizon  than  in  the  zenith.  The  belief 
in  her  expanded  orb,  is  formed  by  an 
unconscious  process  of  the  mind.  This 
fact  any  man  of  science  will  explain. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  Alpine  range 
appears  much  more  stupendous  to  the 
imagination  than  to  the  eye.  A  da- 
guerreotype view,  merely  carrying  out 
3ie  rules  of  perspective,  would  afford 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  impression  re- 
ceived from  nature.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce that  impression,  an  artist  ought  to 
magnify  their  real  dimensions  upon  the 
canvas,  as  the  only  mode  of  satisfying 
those  who  have  studied  them.     They 


really  seem  to  grow  and  expand  after 
frequent  observation,  and  continuaUy 
assume  more  astonishing  proportions, 
bearing  away  the  mind  beyond  ihe  so- 
ber reality,  vast  as  that  is.  This  con- 
tributes to  render  ^em  a  perpetual 
source  of  wonder  and  delight,  some- 
thing unfathomable  and  magical. 

There  are  periods  of  bad  weather, 
during  which  they  entirely  disappear 
for  weeks,  so  that  the  eye  becomes  ac- 
customed to  the  delightful  and  magni- 
ficent landscape,  without  this,  its  might- 
iest feature.  It  captivates  by  elements 
of  the  richest  scenery.  The  inferior 
mountains  in  the  foreground  rise  ma- 
jestically into  the  sky,  and  those  far 
loftier  which  form  the  shores  of  the 
the  lakes  Thun  and  Biienz,  strike  with 
all  the  grandem:  of  an  Alpuie  range. 
When  the  weather  clears,  leavings  onlj 
some  masses  of  opaque  blue  cloud  u^on 
the  horizon,  the  eye  measures  Ihe  nearer 
summits,  the  Niesen  and  Stockhom,  be- 
lieving it  has  discovered  in  them  the 
monarchs  of  the  earth  themselvee,  when 
lo !  as  the  heavy  vapor  slowly  sinks  or 
breaks  apart,  above  its  black  edge,  at  a 
hight  apparently  impossible,  pncyjects  a 
pointed  image— a  silvery  fragment,  cut- 
ting the  blue  sky  too  shaxply  willi  its 
broken  outline  to  be  a  cloud,  and  yet 
too  near  the  stars  to  belong  to  our  lower 
earth.  You  gaze  some  moments,  lost  in 
doubt  and  struck  with  wonder,  as  at  a 
miracle.  Noiselessly  and  imperceptibly 
the  heavy  thick  cloud-veil  falls  away, 
and  with  a  slow  grand  movement,  ooe 
after  the  other,  pinnacle  and  pyrainid 
of  solid  silver  rise  into  view,  the  Wet- 
terhom,  or  Storm  Peak ;  the  Finsteraar- 
hom,  the  dark  Aar  Peak,  the  gloomy 
father  of  a  beautiftd  daughter,  the  river 
Aar;  the  Schreckhom,  or  the  Peak  of 
Terror;  the  Jungfrau,  or  the  Virgin, 
and  tiie  Blumlisalp,  or  the  Flower  Peak. 

At  Berne,  of  course,  these  mountains 
are  the  prominent  objects  of  earth  and 
heaven.  They  are  always  gleaming  upon 
you  at  some  unexpected  place  or  mo- 
ment, and  in  an  aspect  surprisingly  new, 
or  ravishingly  beautiful  and  grand.  Now 
they  lie  engulphed  in  one  solid  mass  of 
azure  clouds,  whose  upper  perfectly 
horizontal  outline  resembles  the  surface 
of  an  ocean.  From  its  tranquil  and  levcd 
bosom  rise  only  the  tops  of  each  peak. 
This  beautiful  appearance  recalls  the 
period  of  the  deluge,  or,  perhaps,  Ac 
anterior  primeval  ages  of  the  earth  be- 
fore man  became  an  inhabitant  of  it. 
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when  the  present  continents  formed  the 
bottom  of  an  universal  flood,  nine  thoa- 
sand  feet  in  depth,  and  yonder  summits 
vere  actually  islands.  Now  they  look 
down  into  the  streets  of  the  old  me- 
dieval town,  far  overtopping  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Minster  tower,  and  now  float, 
like  a  vision  of  glory,  over  sweeps  of 
forest  foliage.  Now  they  open  upon  you 
from  a  tender  mist,  as  if  the  Creator'^ 
hand  had,  at  that  moment,  first  called 
forth  their  ethereal  tops  of  soft,  rosy  fire. 
Now  their  base  dbsolved  and  lost  in 
vapor,  they  seem  suspended  above,  like 
••  tnat  great  city,  the  Holy  Jerusalem, 
descenSng  out  of  heaven  from  God." 

Their  effulgent  beauty  derives  a  new 
interest  from  its  association  with  the 
idea  of  liberty.  It  is  singular  how  the 
hand  of  poetry  and  history  has  crowned 
Switzerland  with  this  halo,  and  how  she 
has  maintained  it  through  a  long  series 
of  centuries,  andd  the  wars,  revolutions, 
and  selfish  diplomatic  territorial  arrange- 
ments of  Europe.  Even  the  iron  heart 
of  Napoleon  softened  towards  her.  Af- 
ter his  downfall,  when  the  Holy  Alliance 
had  everything  in  its  own  hands,  a  cer- 
tain liberty  was  still  left  to  Switzerland. 
The  great  attempt  of  the  people,  in  1848, 
to  break  firom  their  tutelage,  was  com- 
menced by  Switzerland.  Her  hand  first 
struck  the  chord  which  vibrated  through 
the  contment.  For  a  moment,  Europe 
proclaimed  the  principle  that  no  govern- 
mental power  can  be  legitimate  which 
does  jQot  flow  from  the  people,  but  in 
1854,  Switzerland  is  the  only  country 
where  tiie  republic  really  exists.  Liberty 
appears  to  be  her  birth-right,  and  her  de- 


termination. Is  it  not  remarkable  that*  ^ 
in  the  centre  of  Europe,  without  sea- 
coasts,  fleets,  or  oolomes,  locked  in  by 
powerful  military  monarcliies,  where  the 
word  liberty  would  be  treason,  she 
should  have  founded  a  constitution, 
modeled  upon  the  ideas  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  and  Hamilton ;  that  she 
should  maintfun  a  perfectly  free  press 
in  three  languages,  that  she  should  be 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  rights, 
of  man,  with  which  the  Almighty  in- 
vested every  human  bein^,  and  of  which 
none  can  be  deprived  without  a  viola- 
tion of  his  laws  and  the  introduction  of 
confusion  and  discord  into  the  plan  of 
Providence — ^in  short,  that  she  should 
keep  the  banner  of  the  BepubEc,  float- 
ing broadly  on  the  breeze,  upon  the 
very  pinnacle  of  the  European  conti- 
nent? 

'*  Liberi€  c'eit  ton  Jour,  ce  sol  est  ton  empire ; 
Li  nnlle  ambition  sons  tea  traitea  ne  conspire 
B'nn  people  paarre  et  fler  tol  seole  armes  let 

mains; 
Snr  ees  pies  soarcillenx,  Tierges  de  pas  hnmaina, 
L'algle  an  toI  indompt6  semble  te  rendre  horn' 

mage, 
Le  blen  mlrolr  des  lacs  r^flfehlr  ta  beant^, 
St  le  bruit  des  torrents  dire  ft  I'^eho  saarage : 
Liberty  I    Liberty  I 


"  H^ritier  de  ces  biens,  toi  qui  les  abandonnes, 
Et  soutiens  i  prix  d'or  les  lolntaines  couronnes, 
D*oii  Tlent  qu'aox  premier  sons  d'on  air  m€lo- 

dieoz, 
J*ai  Tu  des  pleurs  fortifii  s'6chapper  de  tesyenzT 
Sans  donte,  en  I'ecoutant  ta  r€yais  te  patrie, 
Et  des  Tallons  natals  Tagreste  mt^esttf ; 
Sana  doot6  11  mormurait  &  ton  ame  attendrie; 
Llbert^I    Libert^!"* 


•  These  celebrated  lines,  by  Had.  Tastu,  deserre,  and  hare  yery  likely  reoeired,  a  better  translation  than 
^0  following : 

Liberty,  it  is  thy  day,  this  soil  is  thy  empire ; 
No  ambition  here  conspires,  disguised  beneath  thv  form ; 
Thou  alone  armest  the  hands  ox  a  people  poor  and  proud ; 
Upon  those  cloud-capped  peaks,  untrod  by  human  feet. 
The  indomitable  eagle  seems  to  render  thee  homage ; 
The  blue  mirror  of  the  lakes  reflect  thy  beauty. 
And  to  the  sarage  echo,  the  thundering  torrents  shout, 
Liberty!    Liberty! 

Heir  of  this  treasure !  thou  who  abandonest  it, 
To  defend,  for  gold,  distant  thrones. 
Whence  the  tears  which,  at  some  melodious  air, 
I  have  seen  steal  in  secret  from  thine  eyesi 
Ah  !  with  those  strains  came  images  of  thy  country. 
The  rural  majesty  of  thy  natire  Talleys ; 
Ah  I  to  thy  saddened  soul  rose  the  mnrmxured  ciy, 
Liberty!    Liberty! 
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HE  cocked-hat  gentry  have  had  pre- 
cedence in  these  pa^es,  hut  not 
iustlj.  Those  fascinating  figures  which 
died  with  such  rare  life  and  beauty,  hall 
and  bower,  in  the  former  days,  should 
surely  have  been  first  described : — the 
pompous,  arrogant,  and  worthy  old 
planter,  and  his  eldest  son,  should  have 
given  place — ^mere  potter's  day  and 
rusty  iron  as  they  were,  compared  with 
the  beautiful  vases  of  porcelain  and 
gold,  with  which  they  floated  along  on 
me  stream  of  Time.  To  rectify  the 
error,  now, — ^Uzce  aux  dames  ! 

See  them  enter  in  a  lone  dazzUne 
line,  with  bright,  smiling  nices,  and 
musical  laughter,  and  soft  voices,  like  a 
rippling  stream  of  sound,  the  "very 
echo  to  the  seat  where  love  is  throned." 
But  what  singular  dresses!  you  say: 
how  oddly  the  hair  is  decorated ;  what 
a  laughable  sight  the  patches  on  their 
faces,  and  how  high  the  red  heel  of  the 
little  shoe,  which  peeps  out  from  the  ' 
silken  skirt!  Yet  there  is  so  much 
grace  beneath  this  singularity  of  dress, 
that  you  cannot  turn  away,  but  find 
yourself  unconsciously  applying  to  the 
gay  pageant  of  so  many  lovely  faces 
and  fair  forms,  that  beautiful  description 
of  the  Princess  Ida  and  her  maidens  : 

—"bj  them  went 
The  enamored  air  sighing,  and  on  their  earls, 
From  the  high  tree  the  blossom,  wavering,  fell; 
And  over  them  the  ti«malons  isles  of  light 
SUded,  they  moving  under  shade  I " 

What  wonder  that  those  fair  ladies 
made  our  brave  grandfathers  kneel  to 
them,  and  pay  them  homage!  What 
possible  match  was  the  stalwart  cava- 
lier, flie  courtly  gentleman,  with  sword, 
musquetoon,  pistol,  and  all  manner  of 
warlike  insignia,  for  one  of  those  little 
tender  personages,  whose  more  death- 
dealing  weapon  was  a  fan,  whoso  more 
fatal  me-arms  were  a  pair  of  eyes,  that 
blinded  the  poor  cavahor  with  tJieir  soft 
mimic  lightnings?  Who  could  for  a 
moment  compare  the  strength  of  the 
strongest  arm  that  ever  grappled  with 
the  soldier,  breast  to  breast,  and  throat 
to  throat,  with  the  all-conquering  puis- 
sance of  the  small,  tender  hand,  Udd  on 
his  sleeve,  or  given  him  to  kiss  ?  Was 
it  wonderful,  that  our  forefathers  knelt 
to  them,  and  set  them  up  on  the  high 
places  in  their  hearts,  and  almost  wor- 
shiped them  ? 


You  explain  the  undeniable  fact  of 
that  lofty  consideration,  b^  assertixig 
that  the  times  were  chivalrio — still 
tm^d  with  the  dying  radiance  of  the 
knightly  age.  Such,  it  is  true,  was  the 
character  of  the  epoch ;  the  men  were 
chivaJric,  but  is  it  ;iot  plain  that  the 
ladies  were  the  cause  of  it  ?  Gilded  by 
their  bright  smiles,  the  world  was  no 
longer  a  cold  reality,  rather  a  fairy  land 
of  poetry  and  romance,  and  those  fairies 
grown  to  human  stature,  stamped  upon 
it  the  impress  of  their  own  individuality : 
it  was  the  graces  and  conspicuous  at- 
tractions, personal  and  mental,  of  the 
ladies, 

**  That  lent  the  knee  deaire  to  kneel,  and  shook 
The  pulses  ** 

of  those  giants,  as  the  world  now  oells 
them,  our  worthy  and  strong-hearted 
grandsires. 

But  to  bring  to  an  end  this  epic  ofaaat 
of  ^Euries  and  giants,— snbstitvtuig'  de- 
scription for  niapsody,  the  object  of 
the  writer  is  to  numish  some  aocomit, 
however  slight  and  inadequate,  <]f  the 
daily  lives  of  the  women  of  Virginia,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  eigfateenlJi 
centurj^,  together  with  a  few  hasty 
reflections  upon  their  pecufiaiities  oif 
character  and  costume. 

And  first  of  the  Virginia  wife : — after 
speaking  as  is  proper  of  the  matron 
first,  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  maidens. 
The  wife  of  the  Virginia  planter  was  an 
important  personage,  and  occupied  no 
insignificant  position  in  the  eveiyday 
life  as  well  as  in  the  affections  of  h^ 
lord  and  master.  Her  husband  had  not 
married  her  by  lottery,  as  is  the  usage 
to  our  own  day  in  some  other  landis ; 
or  by  command  of  his  family,  as  was  so 
frequently  the  case  under  the  anci^it 
r6gime  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
Ho  had  simply  fallen  in  love  with  her 
when  he  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  summers, 
and,  *' dallying  with  the  innocence  of 
love,''  dreamed  his  days  away  like  an 
honest  fellow  over  little  favors  from  her 
— ^flowers  or  other  trifles,  but  worth 
kingdoms  to  him.  He  had  ridden  on 
his  fine  hunter  beside  the  window  of  her 
father's  old  lumbering  chariot,  prancing 
gallantly  to  display  his  horsemanship- 
leaping  fearlessly  every  obstacle  to  re- 
tain his  position,  and  making  his  noble 
charger  seriously  doubt  the  sanity  of 
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ihe  individiial  who  bestrode  him.  He 
had  danced  blissful  minuets  with  her  to 
enchanted  mosio  on  golden  floors  of 
Calif-palaces  in  Bagdat — and  ridden 
with  Ids  young  queen  through  Faiiy 
land,  which  undiscovered  country  lay 
between  hev  father's  mansion  and  the 
paternal  dwelling.  He  had  worn  her 
gloye  under  his  brocade  waistcoat — 
stolen  her  miniature  for  nightly  reverie 
and  rapt  meditation — and  done  many 
other  things  affordiug  full  proof  of 
Sha^peare's  maxim  that  love  and  folly 
are  inseparable  companions.  Then  he 
had  gone  with  dreadful  heaviness  of 
heart  to  England  to  learn  the  art  of  con- 
structing Latin  and  Greek  verses  at 
Oxford,  where,  among  his  select  friends 
at  wine  parties,  he  gave  mysterious 
toasts  in  nonor  of  '*  ue  fairest  of  the 
fair,"  and  commiserated  the  unhappy 
youths  whose  eyes  had  never  feasted 
on  her  face.  In  the  dazzling  flitter  of 
a  London  season  the  image  of  ms  faith- 
ful Virginia  maiden  might  have  been  for 
a  time  lost  sight  of,  but  once  more  on 
the  wharf  at  Yoiktown,  he  felt  that 
inane  splendor  fall  from  him,  and  the 
tender  form  again  take  its  place.  She 
had  been  faitlSul  to  him  and  so  they 
were  married,  and  when  the  old  folks 
were  gathered  to  their  fathers — ^with 
love  and  blessings  for  the  little  daughter- 
in-law  who  had  brought  into  the  mansion 
so  much  sunli^t — me  honest  young  fel- 
low and  his  maiden  wife  reigned  in  the 
family  homestead,  the  same  futhfnl 
lovers  always. 

As  she  grew  older,  the  now  buxom 
nioiher  of  a  growing  flock  eschewed 
minuets  and  aB  eewgaws  of  dress  or 
decoration — ^wearmg  her  hair  in  a  tower 
scarcely  a  foot  in  hight,  and  using 
shoes  alaxminglj  low-heeled.  She  be- 
came an  oracle  m  all  matters  appertain- 
ing to  the  household,  and,  indeed,  spent 
much  the  larger  portion  of  her  time  in 
keeping  everything  neat  and  orderly — 
in  laying  up  supplies  of  fickle,  and  pre- 
serves, and  every  ima^able  delicacy 
for  her  lord,  and  family,  and  guests. 
She  arrayed  her  forces  in  the  kitchen 
and  store-room  with  the  precision  of  a 
veteran  commander,  and  the  .army — 
light  and  heavy  troops — moved  imder 
her  guidance  with  a  spirit  and  method 
fatal  to  the  city  of  Idleness  which  she 
stormed  and  took,  and  demolished  to 
the  foundation.  Grown  older,  the  good 
lady  took  extreme  delight  in  discoursing 
at  great  length  on  all  the  ills  that  flesh 


is  heir  to: — ^no  description  of  bodily 
ailment  was  unknown  to  her,  and  for  all 
she  hieid  an  infallible  remedy.  She 
ferreted  out  sickness  among  her  neigh- 
bors, and  sent  panaceas  to  them :  she 
silently  encouraged  the  indolent  negroes 
to  report  themselves  '*  on  the  sick  hst," 
by  sending  them,  or  rather  having 
carried  wiSi  her  on  her  visits  to  the 
quarters,  huge  platesfnl  of  warm  toast, 
and  full  cans  or  nourishing  and  invigor- 
ating drinks.  She  rejoiced  in  a  case  of 
sickness  in  black  or  white,  as  a  general 
rejoices  in  finding  the  enemy  offer  battle 
with  enormously  disproportioned  forces ; 
and  it  is  simple  justicd  to  say  that  in 
many  cases  her  system  of  therapeutics, 
founded  as  it  was  on  long  experience, 
met  in  practice  with  eminent  success. 

Then,  grown  older  still,  the  good  dame 
took  to  wearing  glasses,  and  .would  sit 
plying  her  busy  needle  in  the  comfort- 
able cnair  by  the  comer  of  the  fire ;  and 
discuss,  pleasantly  gossiping,  the  affairs 
of  the  neighborhood — tne  deaths,  and 
births,  and  marriages — ^her  sons  and 
daughters  around  her  in  a  merry  group, 
and  the  portly  planter,  her  erewhile 
boy-husband,  for  whom  she  had  never 
ceased  to  feel,  an  admiring,  chan^less, 
profound  affection,  sitting  with  his  feet 
upon  the  fender,  reading,  opposite  to 
lier.  When  the  true-hearted  kdy  dies, 
be  sure  that  not  her  household  alone 
will  weep  for  her :  a  gloom  will  fall  on 
every  countenance  when  the  country- 
side hears  of  it;  and  all  will  feel  that 
a  true,  tender,  loving  nature,  kind  to 
the  poor,  and  faithful  to  her  God  and 
neighbor,  has  gone  from  them. 

The  planter  and  his  family  in  the 
old  chariot,  with  white  handkerohiefe 
to  their  eyes,  will  not  be  the  only 
mourners  who  follow  to  the  tomb,  in  the 
old  churchyard  she  passed  through  to 
church  so  regularly,  tiie  mortal  remains 
of  the  pure-hearted  lady.  The  distance, 
rather,  shall  alone  blot  out  and  swallow 
up  the  long  line  of  carriages  dragged 
slowly  on  by  horses  wi&  droopmg 
heads — and  gentlemen  who  rein  in  their 
animals  to  the  dead-march  gait — and 
plainly-c}ad  pedestrians,  male  and  fe- 
male, who  whisper  to  each  other,  with 
moist  eyes  and  subdued  voices,  all  the 
virtues  of  the  good  lady  who  has  passed 
from  them.  She  Eved  long,  and  was 
surrounded  at  her  death  with  all  that 
makes  old  age  comfortable,  *'  as  honor, 
love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends ;"  but 
it  is  hard  to  lose  her,  even  to  see  he> 
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leave  them  for  the  better  land  to  which 
all  feel  she  has  gone — ^Heaven. 

The  fine  old  lady  was  quite  as  re- 
markable for  her  aristocratic  prejudices 
as  the  planter,  her  husband;  her  at- 
tachment to  the  Established  Church; 
her  blindness  for  all  the  abuses  of  the 
system,  were  just  as  striking  as  her 
lord's.  But  how  can  I  have  the  heart  to 
utter  one  single  harsh  word  of  the 
noble-minded  woman!  Her  truth  and 
devotion  and  open-handed  charity  would 
freeze  my  utterance.  Let  her  rest  now 
as  she  rested  then,  after  a  long,  well- 
spent  life,  her  name  and  memory  coupled 
oiily  with  respect  and  love  ! 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  younger 
^neration,  the  fairer  portion,  of  course, 
masmuch  as  the  lords  of  creation,  old 
and  young,  have  already  received  at 
our  hands  as  much  attention  as,  in  a 
comparative  point  of  view,  they  deserve. 
I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  por- 
traits that  remain  to  us  of  those  fair 
young  dames.  They  are  the  most  ac- 
curate authorities  remaining  of  the  pic- 
turesque costumes  and  whole  outward 
semblance  of  Virginia  maidens  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.  I  have  often 
mused  over  them,  and  been  carried  back 
almost  in  veritable  reality,  to  the  times 
which  their  originals  illustrated  and 
adorned.  Fair  races !  hanging  high  up 
on  the  carved  oak  wainscot,  cannot  we 
fancy  them  moved  often  to  displeasure, 
a  charming  bright-eyed  anger  looking 
down  on  the  stiff  fashions  of  to-day — 
on  their  fair  descendants  twisting  their 
lovely  locks  into  a  lame  imitation  of 
the  Grecian  knot,  and  placing  their 
tender  feet,  innocent  of  shoes  with 
heels,  upon  the  common  earth  ?  Does 
it  not  move  them  sometimes  to  a  dainty 
ecom,  this  mode,  we,  their  male  de- 
scendants, have  of  covering  ourselves, 
not  dressing,  contrasted  as  it  is,  so 
completely,  with  the  ruffles  and  powder 
and  embroidery  of  the  courtiy  cavaliers 
of  former  days  ?  If  they  do  really  feel 
that  displeasure,  and  are  affected  by 
that  dainty  scorn,  who  shall  say  that 
they  are  altogether  wrong?  Let  me 
not,  however,  enter  into  a  comparison 
of  the  past  with  the  present ;  that  is  not 
now  my  theme;  still  such  comparison 
may  be  silently  made,  with  such  result 
as  pleases  him,  by  the  reader ;  and  to 
supply  this  food  for  thought,  let  the  old 
portraits  tell  the  fashions  of  their  times. 

Here  they  hang  in  the  quiet  light  of 
evening,  which  seems  to  dwell  on  them 


with  pensive  pleasure,  as  we  gaie  wist- 
fully and  in  silence  on  the  mimatureaof 
old  acquaintances  and  loves.  Let  us, 
perforce,  by  the  power  of  imagination, 
bid  the  portraits  come  down  from  their 
places  wnere  they  have  so  long  rested 
auietiy ;  or,  better  still,  we  may  see  the 
frames  with  all  their  antique  carving 
disappear,  wreathed  with  dim  douds — 
the  trees  through  the  windows  in  the 
background  wave— and  lo !  the  pictuzv> 
is  no  longer  a  mere  thing  of  paint  and 
canvas,  but  a  lovely  maiden,  for  all  the 
world  just  what  she  was  in  her  bright 
Virginia  home,  a  century  and  a  Uf 
ago! 

She  is  surrounded  by  many  attractive 
objects,  but  she  herseu  is  more  attrao- 
tive  by  far  than  all  of  them.  The  beauti- 
ful hair  is  trained  back  from  the  sesr&ae 
temples  and  arranged  in  some  myste- 
rious maimer  behmd  the  ears,  so  as  to 
g resent  everywhere  a  roundness  of  out- 
ne — ^the  veritable  "line  of  beauty.'^ 
It  is  not  a  wig,  be  sure  of  that ; — ^tfaose 
abominable  perukes  are  for  die  time  oat 
of  fashion,  and  towers  of  lace  above  tiie 
forehead  also.  Those  gplossy  cnris 
hanging  down  by  the  sparkling'  eyes 
are  natural  curls,  as  that  delicate  rose 
tint  in  the  cheek  is  not  due  to  art  at  all. 
It  is  the  rosult  of  the  moning  walk  the 
fair  girl  of  nineteen  summers  took  to- 
day, as  the  sun  rose  above  the  Ibrest — 
that  early  walk  which  none  but  herself 
and  her  sick  "  mammy  '^  at  the  quarters 
knew  the  object  of,  as  none  bat  tiKwe 
two  personages  knew  what  she  carried 
in  the  small  basket  on  her  aim,  as  she 
went  silentiy  in  her  plain  gown  and 
hood  to  find  the  old  servant  in  her 
cabin. 

She  is  now  in  full  dross,  for  the  fanuly 
go  out  to  dine  to-day,  and  certainly  mB 
critic  must  have  been  hard  to  please 
who  could  have  ^found  fault  witk  the 
"  general  effect."  Next  to  the  bright 
hair — ^brushed  back  much  after  the 
fashion  now  styled  Pampadottr,  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  covered  with  a 
quantity  of  snowy  powder,  the  lace 
around  the  throat,  called  point  dt 
Venis€j  attracted  the  attention.  This 
was  not  white,  as  lace  is  now,  bat  a 
pale  yeUow,  then  the  fashion,  colored, 
mdeed,  very  much  like  sunset  clouds  in 
August,  if  the  chronicler  may  for  a  nio- 
ment  yield  his  stylus  to  the  poet.  Next 
came  the  bodice — stays,  as  they  called 
them  then  —  of  cherry-colored  silk, 
trimmed  with  blue  and  olver,  the  upper 
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edge  fHnged  with  a  long  line  of  foam 
again.  The  sleeves  were  large  and  fall, 
faUiDg  down  from  the  snowy  arm,  and 
richly  emhroidered  ia  white  and  gold : — 
the  *' underskirt,"  of  flowered  satin, 
rather  long  than  otherwise;  and  the 
gown,  properly  so  called,  looped  com- 
pletely back  and  falling  in  large  furbe- 
lows almost  to  the  small  feet  cased  in 
their  delicate  high-heeled  slippers.  Add 
a  number  of  rich  bracelets,  rings,  and 
jeweled  brooches,  and  the  portrait  is 
complete— "Complete,  that  is  to  say,  as 
far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  present 
chronicler  to  make  it,  aided  by  the  lights 
of  histoiT  and  the  result  of  observation. 
In  sketching  it,  he  has  sought  to  imitate 
the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  those 
worthy  authors  who  elucidate  by  com- 
ment the  fashions  of  to-day  in  the  illus- 
trated magazines :  this  seemed  to  him 
better  than  treating  the  subject  in  that 
jesting,  irreverent  spirit  which  dictated 
the  sketch  of  young  Master  Hopeful. 
How  coidd  he,  indeed,  jest  with  any- 
thing appertaining  to  that  frank  maiden 
with  so  much  tenderness  and  kindness 
in  her  serene  eyes,  with  such  a  winning 
smile  on  her  parted  rosy  lips,  as  she  sits 
there  in  the  bright  morning,  more  than 
a  century  ago ! 

She  is  smiling  absently  at  the  play- 
fril  romping  of  the  children — ^her  litUe 
brother  and  sister  only  nine  or  ten  years 
old—on  whom  she  looks  down  with 
elderly  affection  from  her  huge  altitude 
of  nineteen  summers.  Let  us  not  imi- 
tate her  careless  glance,  but  while  the 
ohariot  is  setting  ready,  pay  our  re- 
spects to  tnose  children— looking  first 
at  the  little  maiden,  with  her  bright  hair 
yet  unpowdered  and  hanging  in  profuse 
curls  upon  her  shoulders.  Do  not  turn 
from  her  slightingly,  good  reader — ^that 
is  your  venerated  grandmother,  whose 
portrait  hangs  up  in  the  hall.  She  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  that  exalted  station, 
and  romps  with  a  vivacity  which  you 
can  scarcely  believe  the  good  old  lady 
ever  to  have  been  guilty  of.  She  wears 
a  little  something  which  is  half  frock, 
half  coat — I  say  lialf  coat,  because  the 
garment  in  question  opens  in  front,  dis- 
playing a  figured  under-vest,  marvel- 
ously  like  a  modem  waistcoat,  and 
reaches  scarcely  beyond  the  knees, 
where  the  scarlet  silk  stockings  with 
their  blue  clocks  meet  it.  Slippers  of 
yellow  leather,  with  oranfje-colored 
heels  not  quite  two  inches  high,  com- 
plete the  costume^a  costume  which  re- 


mained nearly  unchanged  down  to  the 
time  of  the  ReVolution. 

Her  little  companion's  dress  is  not 
very  dissimilar:  the  hair,  however,  is 
much  shorter,  and  the  resetted  shoes 
have  the  advantage  of  being  vastly 
larger,  as  becomes  the  sex  of  the  distin- 
gmshed  gentleman  who  will  hang  in  his 
turn — all  rufBed  and  be-powdered,  with 
his  long  ribbon-decorated  queue-r-upon 
the  wafi,  and  be  called  **CTandpa"  when 
the  time  has  come,  and  look  with  his 
age-dimmed  eyes  on  the  smoke  of  the 
Revolution — perhaps  assist  that  Kevo- 
lution  with  his  arm,  and  see  the  New 
World  inaugurate  itself  at  Yorktown. 
At  present,  the  worthy  gentleman  and 
prospective  warrior  and  statesman,  is 
amusing  himself  by  punching  holes  all 
over  the  pretty  colored  fan  he  has  taken 
from  the  uttle  girl,  and  the  future  grand- 
mamma is  endeavoring  to  wrest  it  from 
his  Vandal  grasp,  and  save  the  noble 
Corydons  and  Phillises  which  ornament 
it,  from  the  mortal  wounds  their  bodies 
are  receiving,  appealing  loudly  all  this 
time  to  her  elder  sister,  who  is  smiling 
at  her  comic  contortions.  That  young 
lady  interposes,  and  order  is  restored, 
Bm  then  the  chariot  rolls  up  slowly,  and 
the  planter  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
enter,  and  are  driven  quietly  to  their 
neighbor's  mansion. 

They  have  a  grand  formal  dinner 
there,  and  afterwards,  what  iu  our  day 
we  call  a  **  party,"  not  a  late  j^aity,  to 
which  the  guests  come  at  midmght,  but 
an  honest  evening  festival,  illuminated 
equally  by  the  sunset  and  the  tall  lights 
in  the  bright  silver  sconces.  The  waltz 
and  polka  and  schottisch  had  the  mis- 
fortune not  tohavCibeen  then  invented : 
the  gavotte,  minuet,  and  reel  were 
danced  instead — above  all,  the  minuet. 
It  suited  our  ancestors  the  best  of  all, 
with  its  slow  stately  courtesies  and  bows, 
and  pompous,  cermonious  evolutions — 
it  pleased  the  Master  Hopefuls  even,  a 
class  of  worthy  gentlemen  who  in  our 
day  affect  the  polka  and  schottisch. 
Master  Hopeful  is  there,  and  leads  forth 
the  fair  lady  whose  toilette  we  /have 
vainly  endeavored  to  describe.  See 
how  like  a  swan  on  some  placid  lake 
she  moves,  "ruffling  her  pure  white 
plumes ;"  how  gracefril  her  low  courte- 
sy; the  beautifmhead  gently  bent  toward 
the  bosom ;  the  knee  <umost  to  the  floor ; 
the  slipper  peering  from  the  wide  rust- 
ling skirt,  a  spectacle  not  witnessed  in 
our  day  any  more  than  that  other  spec- 
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tacle  of  Master  Hopeful  making  pro- 
found bows,  his  cocked  hat  pressed 
meanwhile  deyotedly  on  the  left  side  of 
his  waistcoat,  and  his  Hyperion  head, 
with  its  ambrosial  carls  and  rapt  grim- 
ace, reposing  gently  on  his  shoulder. 

The  music  is  supplied  by  the  tall, 
white-haired  Ethiopian  Emperor  in  the 
comer  there,  who  plays  upon  his  me- 
lodious violin  the  piece  which  his  august 
maiesty  Louis  XIY .  delighted  to  honor 
wim  his  royal  nod  of  approbation — ^the 
old  court  minuet.  Strange  music ! 
which  now  sounds  like  a  harmony  ^m 
the  far  land  of  dreams,  played  by  a  spirit 
on  a  ghostly  violin  for  midnight  shadows 
moving  noiselessly!  but  what  bright 
shadows  !  brighter  far  than  all  the  mar 
terial  forms  now  around  us. 

The  entertainment  ends — ^following 
an  immemorial  custom — ^with  the  Vir- 
ginia reel ;  Ihat  is  to  say,  with  a  diver- 
tisement  in  which  fun  took  its  revenge 
on  ceremony — abandon  reigned  tri- 
umphant over  stateliness.  How  those 
dames  got  through  a  veritable  Virginia 
reel,  with  their  rurbelows  and  flounces, 
and  long  puffed-out  skirts,  the  present 
chronicler  is  at  a  loss  to  understand ;  bat 
there  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt 
that  the  reel,  with  all  its  ra^id  crossings 
and  re-crossings,  its  changing,  turning, 
twisting,  and  galloping  up  and  back 
again,  was  honestly  penormed.  So,  with 
rosy  faces  and  dancing  eyes  the  reel 
ended,  jshowering  down  an  imperceptible 
snow  of  perfomed  powder  firom  the 
perukes  or  cavaliers  and  locks  of  ladies 
fair.  How  fortunatt  a  circumstance  for 
the  right  shoulders  of  the  cayaliers  that 
waltzes  and  polkas  were  not  invented, 
for  that  powder  and  pomatum  on  the 
heads  of  ladies  would  have  played  de- 
struction with  their  rich  doublets ! 

The  present  writer  cannot  foUow'the 
young  ladies  of  that  pleasant  time 
through  the  various  pursuits  of  their 
tranquil,  happy  lives.  Did  not  space 
fail  Inm,  he  would  carefully  new  nib  his 
pen  and  attempt  a  sketch  of  their 
careering  gaily  on  their  spirited  horses 
with  their  attendant  cavaliers  through 
summer  forests,  their  graceful  figures 
enveloped  in  a  costume  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  their  male  companions ;  their 
riding  hats  of  white  fur,  for  all  the  world 
like  tiiose  worn  then  by  gentlemen,  and 
their  erewhile  carefully  tucked-up  hair 
faHing  in  long  curling  locks  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  gathered  into  queues, 
secured  by  gay  streaming  scarlet  rib- 


bon. Or,  he  would  follow  them  upon 
the  bright  waters  of  the  broad  river, 
some  soft  sunny  day,  and  listen  to  their 
pretty  cries  of  fhght  when  the  boat 
rocked  like  a  sea-gcdl  on  the  waves ;  or, 
better  still,  steal  quietib^  to  their  bowen 
and  gaze  upon  them,  bumly  sewing-  at 
good  useful  household  articlesv  or  wast- 
ing hours  pleasantly  over  some  wondrous 
landscape  in  embroidery,  or  reading  to 
each  otiber  the  delightfdl  new  serial, 
edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Addison,  whose 
style  was  becoming  vastly  popular — 
laughing  heartily,  let  it  be  understood, 
at  Sie  reports  of  causes  heard  and  de- 
termined in  the  Sheer-lane  '*  Court  of 
Honor,"  Judge  Isaac  BickerstafEe  pre- 
siding. 

We  might  spend  a  moment  pleasantlj 
in  watchmg  the  taper  fingers  caresfiing 
some  little  ill-tempered  lap  dog,  resting 
discontentedly  on  the  silken  lap,  or 
listening  to  the  soft  voice  singing  with 
the  harpsichord  accompaniment,  some 
sweet  Scottish  ballad,  even  tiien  popular, 
or  an  air  from  Diodesian,  or  KtMf 
Arthur;  <Mr,  in  looking  on  the  fair 
maiden,  decked  out  in  a  thousand  &til 
graces,  seated  in  the  drawing-room, 
surrounded  by  her  gallant  cayaliers  and 
slaying  them  with  her  bright,  merrj 
glfljices!  The  fair  lad^  has  been 
painted  in  this  latter  attitude  by  two 
'*  distinguished  names,"  whose  yersee, 
circulated  in  Williamsburgfa  about  tlie 
time  of  the  Bevolution,  express  verf 
well,  with  a  pleasant  miztnro  of  gaDantxy 
and  mythology,  the  old  courtly  feeling 
which  we  mid  in  the  not  diasimilftT 
verses  of  the  accomplished  Earl  of  Dor- 
set. To  such  leaves  of  the  past  I  most 
rofer  the  roader;  he  may  yet  realise  bj 
their  assistance  some  of  the  pictaresqne 
habitudes  and  figures  of  the  old  time. 
Behold  again  "in  the  mind's  eye,"  if 
not  with  the  actual  vision,  that  long  £ne 
of  tender  forms  and  faces  which  now 
beam  on  us,  set  like  so  many  stars  in 
the  slowly-dying  sunset  of  the  past. 
To  me,  those  gay  eyes  and  smiling  lips 
are  very  interesting;  those  pictures, 
whose  originals  I  seem  to  have  known, 
are  a  bright  gallery  in  which  I  wander 
with  an  idle,  pensLve  pleasure,  that  I 
cannot  describe. 

Serene,  tender  dames  I  with  your 
powdered  golden  hair,  and  floating  laoes 
around  snowy  shoulders,  and  fair  arms 
that  decorate  your  diamond  braoelets; 
with  heads  poised  like  so  many  gracofol 
fawns,  and  brilliant  eyes,  and  lips  that 
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shower  down  golden  smiles  I — ^beautiful 
maidens,  with  so  much  of  delicacy,  and 
dainty  thought,  and  sweetness  in  your 
mild  faces! — ^if  painters  tried  in  vain  to 
reproduce  your  bloom  and  freshness^ 
what  can  I,  a  poor  penman,  accomplish 
without  taking  refuge  in  pure  rhapsody  ? 
Placid  and  mild,  there  is  still  something 
bright  and  ardent  in  your  eyes,  like  the 
creamy  foam  of  the  sea,  now  cresting 
the  wild  surges,  then  subsiding  into 
rest.  Your  forms  are  not  material 
bodies,  but  fairy  figures  of  moonlight, 
without  weight  or  size,  light  as  a  9hadow 
or  a  dream ! 

"Pretty  bud  I 
Lilj  of  the  Tale,  half-opened  hell  of  the  woods  I'* 

what  queen  of  Fafiry  sent  you  into  this 
cold  material  world,  to  soil  your  hands 
with  common  toils  and  duties,  to  clog 
your  heart  with  dislikes  or  affections 
for  those  old  be-powdered  gallants  hang- 
ing by  you  on  tne  wall,  in  long  queues, 
and  most  preposterous  ruffles,  and  faces 
browned  by  so  much  sun  and  wind ! — 
Pretty  painted  butterflies ! — why  was  it 
not  always  summer  for  you — ^why  were 
your  fragile  bodies  subjected  to  the  cold 
of  the  snowy  winter,  your  variegated 
wings  beaten  by  the  chill  storm- winds 
of  thi^  wicked  world  ?  True  you  vindi- 
cated, as  far  as  lay  in  your  power,  that 
hatUe  noblesse  of  origin  I  have  accorded 
to  you'  by  a  good,  wholesome,  aristo- 
cratic contempt  for  all  men  not  bom 
"gentlemen" — turning  from  all  such 
with  pretty  disdain  in  your  lovely  eyes, 
and  a  tranquil  sensation  of  superiority 
in  your  little  hearts. 
.  Bright  creatinres !  how  can  we  blame 
you  for  the  tone  of  voice,  the  expres- 
sion of  eye  and  lip  which  plunged  a 
yenomed  dagger  into  the  breast  of  some 
noble  nature,  not  born  "gentleman,'* 
and  vainly  endeavoring  to  rise,  per- 
force of  the  god-given  majesty  of  truth 
and  honor,  mm  me  low  estate  imprison- 
ing the  wide  wings  of  his  great  soul  ? 
You  could  not  know  that  such  nobleness 
was  there :  a  hearing  was  not  granted  to 
the  criminal :  his  very  name  condemned 
him.  You  could  not  listen,  even,  to  a 
man  of  his  description,  much  less  accord 
your  smiles  to  him.  You  were  of  the 
sangre  azula,  he  but  an  ordinary  man : 
you  derived  your  blood  from  a  long  line 
of  gentry,  he  was  but  a  member  of  the 
oommons.  How  could  you  place  upon 
a  level  with  yourself,  a  man  whom  the 
old  planter,  your  father,  viewed  with 


well-bred  condescennon — how  give 
your  delicate  hand  to  one  whose  hands 
were  brown  and  hard  with  toil,  however 
noble  and  honest  ? 

Here  see  again  the  operation  of  that 
shameful  arrogance  of  rank  in  the  old  ca- 
valier. Not  only  did  it  corrupt  itself,  but 
everything  which  approached  and  came 
in  contact  with  it  was  subdued  to  its 
own  color,  "  like  the  dyer's  hand."  Not 
only  did  the  planter  patronize — as  we 
now  say — all  beneath  him  in  social  po- 
sition, but  his  whole  household  caught 
the  iniEection.  His  sons  and  daughters — 
the  very  little  children,  even— demeaned 
themselves  with  this  kind  air  of  superi- 
ority toward  some  noble,  stalwart  soul, 
to  whose  arms  they  would  have  flown 
for  shelter,  had  penl,  that  stem  leveler 
of  distinctions,  v^ted  their  soft,  easy 
lives.  But  let  iis  not  blame  them  too 
harshly  for  being  apt  scholars,  and  tak- 
ing their  mental  shape  and  moulding 
from  that  father  so  loved  and  revered 
for  his  many  noble  traite  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  deep  affection  for  them.  If 
anything  palliates  the  unchristian  pre- 
judice in  the  strong  man,  does  it  not 
apply  with  fourfold  force  to  the  tender 
woman,  who,  living  in  and  breathing 
everyday  the  home-atmosphere,  has 
her  ufe  and  character  perforce  stamped 
by  it? 

Let  us  not  dwell  on  this  ungracious 
subject,  but  rather  turn  our  eyes  on  the 
noble  courage  and  all-embracing  tender- 
ness of  the  women  of  the  past— on  the 
noble,  true-souled  dames  of  revolution- 
ary days,  fit  mates  fj^r  our  brave  grand- 
futhers,  periling  their  all  for  Liberty  :-* 
or,  further  back,  the  race  true  to  its 
splendid  instincts  everywhere  and  in  all 
tunes,  on  Major  Cheeseman's  wife  on 
her  knees  before  the  royal  governor, 
begging  and  praying  as  a  boon  of  price- 
less v^ue,  with  tears  and  sobs,  and 
words  that  would  have  melted  any  heart 
but  that  of  the  dishonored  Berkeley — ^not 
her  husband's  pardon  for  joining  the  re- 
bellion, his  naked  pardon  for  the  love  of 
humanity  and  mercy — but  that  she,  the 
instigator  of  his  treason,  might  in 
his  place  be  sacrificed !  That  weeping 
woman  on  her  knees,  and  remaining 
there,  spite  of  the  dastardly  insult  of- 
fered to  her  by  that  obscene  vulture, 
his  Excellency  Sir  William  Berkeley — 
that  weeping  woman,  prayinff,  sobbing, 
asking  as  a  favor  she  would  bless  him 
for,  her  own  destruction — ^but  her  hus- 
band's life— this  is  a  figure  which  for 
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me  shmes  with  bo  pure,  so  heavenly  a 
radiance  through  all  the  past,  that  all 
power  of  criticising  farther  those  Vir- 

r'a  women  abandons  me,  and  I  haye 
them  no  longer  any  sentiment  but 
love,  respect,  and  admiration.  And 
this  is  not  a  solitary  instance ;  a  dozen 
others  might  be  mentioned  did  space 
permit  it.  Let  us  rather  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  conclusion,  to  that  phase  of  the 
home  life  of  maid  and  matron  which 
was  brightest  of  all — ^the  care  and  kind- 
ness they  expended  on  the  sick  ser- 
vants. 

This  plainly  dressed  figure  going 
qnietiy  along  in  the  healthy  morning 
or  fresh  evening,  with*  a  basket  on  the 
arm  and  a  book  in  the  hand,  is  that 
beautiful  girl  who  last  night  dazzled  so 
many  courtly  gentlemen  with  the  im- 
perial light  of  her  proud  eyes.  One 
would  have  said  then  that  a  palace  waa 
not  rich  enough  for  her — ^velvet  not  soft 
enough  for  her  feet — air  not  pure  enough 
for  the  "fine  creature?*  to  respire. 
Here  is  the  reverse  of  the  picture.' 
See  her  enter  the  cabin  of  her  old 
sick  nurse,  and  hear  the  old  sick 
woman's  joyful  expression  of  voice,  as 
she  welcomes   "her  child" — ^hear  the 


kind,  loving  voice  of  that  "child"  ask- 
ing all  about  how  she  spent  the  night, 
and  if  everything  was  comfortable,  and 
,what  she  would  like  to  have  more  than 
the  little  basket  she  had  brought  con- 
tained. Then  see  the  subdued  face 
bent  down  over  the  Bible — listen  to  the 
simple  earnest  voice  repeating  to  the  old 
woman  the  teachmgs  of  our  Saviour : — 
and  then  see  her  leave  the  room  with  a 
child-like  good-by,  full  of  fondness  and 
affection.  This  simple  and  tonching 
spectacle  which  was,  and  still  may  be, 
seen  every  day  in  Virginia,  should  make 
us  respect  and  love,  in  spite  of  all  their 
faults,  those  fair  ladies  whose  portraits 
speak  to  us  from  the  antique  frames  so 
eloquently  to-day. 

They  are  gone — ^many  a  long  day 
ago  —  and  omy  these  fading  canvas 
memories  remain  to  us,  with  the  fiuni- 
liar  names  and  some  wandering,  vagne 
report  of* grace  and  loveliness; — ^their 
fallings  are  lost  sight  of,  and  no  longei 
dwell  in  living  recollection.  Let  them 
so  remain,  bright  images  gilded  by  the 
sunlight  of  the  past,  and  clad  in  all  their 
tender  beauty — ^with  nothing  hidden  by 
the  distance  but  their  human  imper- 
fections. 


THE  TURKS  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO/ 


OF  Master  Henry  Blount,  the  author 
of  the  book  of  travels  named  below, 
(a  small  quarto  of  a  hundred  pages,) 
Anthony  Wood,  in  his  Oxford  Writers, 
informs  us,  that  he  was  the  third  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Pope  Blount,  of  Tettin- 
hinger,  in  Hertfordshire,  knight  Bom 
Dec.  15th  1602,  he  was  educated  at 
the  Free  School  of  St.  Albans.  After 
he  had  taken  one  degree  in  arts,  he  re- 
moved to  Grey's  Inn,  where  he  studied 
the  law,  after  which  he  became  a  tra- 
veler both  in  Christian  Europe,  and, 
what  in  those  times  was  a  very  rare 
thing,  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  He 
informs  us  in  his  introductory  para- 
graphs, that,  desirous  of  extending  his 
knowledge  of  mankind  by  observing 


people  whose  institutions  differed  from 
those  of  England,  he  had  traveled  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain ;  but  thoee  be- 
ing "countries  of  Christian  institution/' 
did  but  "represent,  under  a  little  dif- 
ferent dress,"  effects  with  which  he  had 
been  familiar  at  home.  He  therefore 
turned  his  attention  towards  the  Turks, 
as  the  "only  modem  people  great  in 
action," — so  different  was  the  relative 
position  of  the  Ottoman  empire  then 
and  now.  Under  the  idea  that  he, "  who 
would  behold  the  times  in  their  greatest 
glory,  could  not  find  a  better  scene  than 
Turkey,"  and  with  a  view  of  testing 
by  his  own  observation  the  commonly 
received  and  not  very  favorable  ac- 
counts of  that  remarkable  people,   he 


*  A  Voyage  into  the  Levant,  A  brief  Relation  of  a  Jonraej  lately  performed  by  Master  H.  B.  (RaasT 
Blouitt)  from  England  by  way  of  Venice,  into  Dalmatia.  SlaTonia,  Bosnia,  Hangaxr,  Ifaeedoniak 
Thessaly.  Thraoe,  Rhodea.  Egypi,  into  Grand  Cairo;  with  particular  Obeeryations  conoenOitf  tb# 
Modern  Oondition  of  the  Turks,  and  other  People  under  tliat  Empire.    London,  1636. 
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undertook  a  journey  very  common  now, 
but,  a|;.  that  time,  full  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  Haying  i^reed  with  a  Janizary, 
whom  he  met  with  at  Venice,  to  find 
him  diet  and  transportation  as  far  as* 
Constantinople,  he  embarked  on  the 
7th  of  May,  163^  in  a  Venetian  galley 
with  a  caravan  of  Turks  and  Jews,  he 
being  the  only  Christian  in  the  com* 
pany.  Crossing  the  Adriatic,  the  galley 
arrived  in  twenty-four  hours  at  Ro- 
venio,  a  Venetian  city  in  Istria,  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  Venice.  Thence  it 
proceeded  down  the  coast  to  Zara,  in 
Dalmatia,  and  from  that  place,  which 
Byron  has  made  familiar,  still  further 
down  the  coast  to  Spalatro,  which  at 
that  time,  though  a  very  bad  harbor, 
was  the  principal  emporium  of  trade 
between  Venice  and  Turkey.  The 
journey  from  Spalatro  to  the  Turkish 
capital,  including  many  detours  for  the 
convenience  of  the  caravan,  employed 
fihy-two  days,  besides  as  many  more 
consumed  in  stoppages;  and  so  desti- 
tute was  the  country  of  all  accommoda- 
tions, except  within  the  cities,  that  our 
traveler  had  to  lodge  every  night  on  the 
ground,  and  generally  in  the  open  fields. 
It  was  a  great  object  with  him  to  see 
Grand  Cairo,  reputed  at  that  time  to 
be  the  most  populous  city  in  the  world; 
and  after  staying  but  five  days  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  availed  himself  of  an 
opportunity  to  embark  for  Egypt,  along 
-with  a  Frenchman  and  a  Fleming,  whom 
he  had  met  there,  and  whom  he  found 
desirous  to  make  the  same  voyage. 
The  three  embarked  together  on  board 
the  admiral  galleon  of  the  Black  Sea 
fleet,  just  then  suling  for  Egypt,  having 
hired  of  two  ren^ade  Italians,  wno  were 
gunners  of  the  galleon,  the  exclusive 
use  of  their  cabin.  Coasting  along 
among  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
in  eleven  days  they  reached  Rhodes. 
In  three  days  more  they  arrived  at 
Alexandria,  whence  our  travelers  pass- 
ed by  land  forty  miles  through  the  de- 
sert to  Rosetta,  the  western  mouth  pf 
the  Nile,  where  they  hired  a  boat  for 
Cairo,  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
distant.  As  the  river  was  at  the  hight 
of  its  inundation,  the  current  was  very 
strong ;  but  the  northwest  wind  blew  so 
much  stronger  as  to  cany  them  up  in  five 
days.  The  Endishman,  after  a  stajr  of 
three  months,  during  which  he  visited 
the  pyramids,  returned  by  Rosetta  to 
Alexandria,  designing  to  embark  for  Je- 
rusalem ;  but  his  curiosity  in  examining 
the  fortifications  of  Alexandria  haying 


brought  him  under  suspicion,  he  made 
haste  to  get  on  board  a  French  bark 
about  to  sail  for  Sicily.  Reaching  Pa- 
lermo, he  proceeded  to  Naples;  and 
thence  by  Rome,  Florence,  and  Bologna 
to  Venice,  which  he  reached  again  the 
eleventh  month  after  his  departure. 

Having  thus  given  us  a  sketch  of  his 
Journey,  our  traveler  proceeds  to  what 
18  the  most  curious  part  of  his  book, — 
his  observations  on  the  institutions, 
religion,  and  manners  of  the  Turks. 

The  institution  of  the  Turkish  armies 
was  naturally  the  first  object  of  his 
attention,  since  it  was  exclusively  to 
their  military  prowess  that  the  Turks 
owed  the  position  which  they  held  in 
the  world.  The  infantry  he  found  to 
consist  of  two  sorts.  In  time  of  war, 
every  city  and  district  was  called  upon 
to  furnish  its  quota,  greater  or  smaller, 
acpording  to  the  urgency  of  the  occa- 
sion, then:  ability,  and  their  distance 
from,  or  nearness  to,  the  scene  of  action. 
Of  tnese  levies  many  were  Christians. 
After  having  been  truned  and  exercised 
for  a  month  or  so,  they  were  sent  forth 
better  equipped  in  arms  and  clothing 
than  was  then  customary  in  the  armies 
of  Christian  Europe.  These  troops, 
however,  were  a  sort  of  militia,  and  not 
greatly  depended  upon.  In  fact,  it  was 
customary,  when  they  were  brought 
into  action,  to  place  bodies  of  horse  be- 
hind them^  to  keep  them  from  running 
away.  The  standing  infantry  force  of 
the  empire,  and  that  upon  which  its 
military  strength  principallv'  depended, 
was  the  celebrated  body  of  Janizaries, 
consisting  of  forty-four  thousand  men. 
It  was,  indeed,  to  this  singular  military 
order,  establisned  by  the  second  or  thiid 
prince  of  the  Ottoman  line,  evidently  in 
imitation  of  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes, 
that  the  extension  and  permanency  or 
the  Turkish  empire  was  mainly  to  be 
ascribed. 

Originally,  the  Janizaries  were  re- 
cruited, not  at  all  from  the  Turkish, 
but  entirely  from  the  Christian  popu- 
lation. Officers  sent  out  for  that  pur-- 
pose  into  all  the  provinces,  but  espe- 
cially into  the  northern  onfes,  selected 
from  among  the  subject  Christians,  and 
sent  to  Constantinople,  such  children 
as  they  saw  fit.  Aiter  being  taught 
the  Turkish  language,  and  thorough- 
ly indoctrinated  in  the  Mahometan 
faith,  the  greater  part  were  distributed 
abroad,  to  earn  their  living  by  hard  labor 
till  they  were,  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
when  they  were  brought  back,  instruct- 
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ed  in  the  use  of  anna,  and  enrolled 
among  the  Janizaries.  Such  as  scfbmed 
unfit  for  soldiers,  were  employed,  some 
as  sailors,  and  others  as  laborers,  in  the 
drudgery  of  the  sultan's  household  and 
gardens.  Those  who  had  given  signs 
of  superior  intelligence,  were  carefully 
instructed  in  the  Koran  and  the  Arabic 
language,  in  schools  for  that  purpose, 
attached  to  the  sultan's  palaces  at 
Broussa,  Constantinople  and  Adriano- 
pie ;  and  it  was  from  this  source  that 
many  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  empire 
were  drawn.  Their  pay  was  perpetual 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  more  or 
less  according  to  their  personal  merit,  a 
graduation  which  operated  as  a  stimulus 
to  exertion.  They  were  never  cast  ofl^ 
but,  when  old  or  maimed,  were  kept  in 
garrison.  **  These,"  says  our  author, 
^'though  the  sons  of  Christians,  hate 
that  name  above  all  others,  and  are 
found  (as  I  have  seen  some  of  them) 
without  any  natural  affection  to  their 
parents,  as  it  were  transplanted,  ac- 
knowledging themselves  the  creatures 
of  the  Ottoman  family;  so  much  are 
the  present  engagements  of  life  too 
strong  for  all  ties  of  blood."  This 
choice  and  education  of  persons,  he 
adds,  *^apt  to  each  use,  must  needs 
make  it  excellently  performed,  as  being 
more  natural  than  the  course  of  Chris- 
tendom, where  princes  put  arms  into 
the  hands  of  men,  neither  by  spirit  nor 
education  martial,  and  entrust  their 
chief  employments  with  respect  to 
birth,  riches  and  friends,  which,  to  the 
service  intended,  are  qualities  not  so 
proper  as  those  personal  abilities  which 
prevail  in  the  Turkish  election." 

Already,  however,  in  the  time  of  our 
traveler,  this  remarkable  military  order 
had  deviated  considerably  frt>m  its  ori- 
ginal institution.  .  Instead  of  the  Jani- 
zaries being  all  drawn  from  among  the 
Christians — thus  made  to  strengthen 
the  Turkish  stock  by  having  their  chil- 
dren engrafted  into  it,  while  they  were 
themselves  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
their  choicest  youth — Christians  were 
permitted,  for  money,  to  excuse  their 
children^  and  Mahometans  to  purchase 
the  admission  of  theirs  into  an  order  so 
respectable,  opening  the  way,  as  it  did, 
to  the  highest  offices.  Contrary  to  the 
original  usage,  many  of  the  Janizaries 
married,  and  others  engaged  in  mer- 
chandise. It  was,  as  we  nave  seen,  un- 
der the  protection  of  one  of  these  trad- 
mg  Janizaries,  that  our  traveler  had 
journeyed  through  Turkey.    When  the 


army  left  Belgrade,  a  prodamation  had 
been  issued  that  all  Janizaries  who 
lingered  behind  should  be  hanged ;  and 
yet,  as  we  have  seen,  our  traveler's 
.  Janizary  contrived  to  evade  the  service, 
as  did  many  others,  by  the  payment 
of  money.  While  the  military  spirit 
of  the  order  thus  began  to  decline, 
the  Janizaries  had,  at  the.  same  time, 
attained  to  an  inconvenient  conscious- 
ness of  their  importance.  Already  they 
gave  signs  of  that  insubordination  which 
subsequently  rendered  them  more  for- 
midable at  home  than  abroad,  and  led 
at  last  to  tiieir  dissolution  by  the  father 
of  the  now  reigning  sultan.  Some  lew 
Tears  before  our  author's  visit  to  Tur- 
key, they  had  put  one  sultan  to  death, 
and  had  first  deposed,  and  then  rein- 
stated, another.  But  Amurath  lY..  the 
sultan  then  reigning,  seemed  to  nave 
again  grasped  the  reins  of  power  with, 
a  firm  hand. 

The  cavalry  of  the  Turkish  armies, 
for  which  they  were  still  more  cele- 
brated than  for  their  infantry,  consisted 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Turkish  nation, 
among  whom,  as  military  tenants  of  the 
sultan,  the  lands  of  the  conquered  prov- 
inces had  been  distributed,  which  lands, 
under  these  new  lords,  were  cultivated 
by  Christian  serfis  or  slaves.  Theee 
Spahies.  or  Spahy  Timarists  as  they 
were  called,  answered  precisely,  except 
that  the  fiefs  or  Timafrea  were  not 
hereditary,  but  held  for  life  only,  to 
the  military  tenants  of  feudal  Europe. 
Thus  the  Turks  added  to  the  standii^  in- 
fantry of  the  Janizaries  a  feudal  army 
of  horse,  ready  to  be  called  into  service 
whenever  the  exigencies  of  war  required 
it.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  inferior  light 
in  which  service  on  foot  used  to  be  re- 
garded, which  had  caused  the  Janiza- 
ries to  be  originally  recruited  frx>m  the 
Christian  population,  the  Turks  in  that 
particular  agreeing  in  opinion  with  the 
chivalry  of  Europe,  and,  indeed,  with 
the  old  Bomans,  among  whom  those 
serving  on  horseback  nad  originally 
cdnstituted  a  superior  order  in  the 
state.  These  Spahies,  besides  their  ser- 
vice in  war,  had  also  another  important 
use — that  of  keeping  thjs  conquo^d 
provinces  in  subjection ;  for  which  pni^ 
pose  it  was  necessary  that,  in  all  expe- 
ditions, many  of  them  should  be  left  at 
home. 

There  was^  however,  in  addition  to 
this  feudal  force,  a  standing  body  of 
horse,  specially  attached  to  the  p»son 
of  the  sultan,  known  as  SpahygUms. 
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In  time  of  war,  tho  Turkish  armies 
were  still  further  reinforced  hy-  a  great 
body  of  volunteer  horsemen,  some  of 
whom  served  in  hopes  of  meriting  a 
Timarre  (of  which,  by  the  deaths  of " 
the  tenants,  there  was  a  constant  supply 
at  the  sultan's  disposal),  and  others  in 
the  fanatical  expectation  of  gaining 
paradise  by  dying  in  the  Mahometan 
cause.  These  volunteers,  especially 
those  of  the  latter  class,  constituted,  in 
our  traveler's  time,  by  no  means  the 
least  formidable  part  of  a  Turkish 
armv ;  and,  to  judge  by  what  we  hear 
of  the  present  Turkish  army  employed 
against  the  Russians,  this  spirit  of  religi- 
ous volunteering  is  yet  oy  no  means 
extinct.  The  Tartar  auxiliaries,  drawn 
from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  were  to  the  Turkish  armies  what 
the  Cossacks  are  now  to  those  of 
Russia. 

The  strength  of  the  Turks  at  sea 
was  at  this  time  inconsiderable,  being 
chiefly  that  of  the  piratical  African 
States,  which,  though  they  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  the  sultau,  yet 
claimed  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
carrying  on,  for  their  own  profit,  perpe- 
tual war  against  all  Christian  nations. 
The  sailors  were  chiefly  renegade  Chris- 
tians, and  the  best  Turkish  vessels, 
prizes  from  the  Dutch,  whom  they  en- 
couraged to  surrender,  by  a  rule  of 
allowing  personal  liberty  to  the  crews 
of  all  vessels  which  struck  without  fir- 
ing, whereas,  if  taken  after  resistance, 
they  were  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
knights  of  Malta  kept  these  pirates 
somewhat  in  check,  but  were  not  strong 
enough  to  drive  them  from  the  seas. 
They  were  not  very  forward,  so  our 
author  states,  to  attack  EngUsh  vessels; 
for  not  only  were  the  crews  apt  to  make 
a  desperate  resistance,  but  the  vessels 
themselves,  which  constituted  with  these 
corsairs  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
booty,  were  such  dull  sailers,  being  built 
exclusively  for  burden,  as  to  be  of  little 
use  as  cruisers. 

What  tended — and  it  still  tends — not 
a  little  to  enhance  the  authority,  and 
support  the  absolute  power,  of  the  sul- 
tan, was  the  position  which  he  enjoyed 
as  the  head  of  the  national  religion. 
The  caliphs  who  reigned  at  Bagdad 
had  continued,  long  after  their  loss  of 
temporal  power,  to  claim  and  to  enjoy 
a  certain  spiritual  authority,  as  the  de- 
scendants and  representatives  of  Maho- 
met. But  after  the  Turkish  conquest 
of  Egypt,  in  which  country,  among  the 
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Mamelukes,  the  caliphs  had  been  driven 
to  seek  shelter,  they  had  been  induced  to 
cede  to  the  conquering  sultan  the  high  po- 
sition of  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  The 
policy  of  the  sultans  in  this  respect  was 
afterwards  imitated  by  Peter  the  Great 
of  Russia,  in  constituting  himself  the 
head  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  tho 
same  thing,  indeed,  has  been  more  or 
less  attempted,  though  with  inferior 
success,  by  all  the  potentates  of  Europe. 

But,  however  this  union  of  spiritual 
with  temporal  authority  might  strength- 
en the  sultans  at  home,  it  raised  up  for 
them,  or  at  least  embittered,  not  only 
Christian  foes,  but  a  formidable  Mahom- 
etan enemy  also  on  their  eastern  fron- 
tier.* The  Persians  were  not  inclined 
to  acknowledge,  as  their  spiritual  head, 
the  sovereign  of  a  rival  nation.  They 
evaded  the  claim  of  the  Ottoman  sultan 
to  spiritual  supremacy,  by  denying  that 
the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  were  the  true 
representatives  of  the  Prophet — that 
representation  having  descended,  as  they 
alleged,  in  the  line  of  All.  the  husband 
of  Fatima,  and  the  Mahometan  schism, 
which  had  lain  dormant  since  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Fatimite  dynasty  of 
Egypt,  thus  revived,  gave  to  the  national 
rivalry  of  the  Turks  and  Persians  tho 
added  virus  of  a  bitter  religious  hos- 
tility. 

The  sultan's  authority  as  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  was,  and  still  is,  exer- 
cised through  the  chief  mufti,  whom  he 
appoints  and  removes  at  pleasure,  and 
whose  office  it  is  to  decide  in  an  au- 
thoritative manner  all  questions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Koran.  In  all  Mahometan  coim tries 
the  Koran  serves  as  the  highest  au- 
thority in  jurisprudence  as  well  as  in 
theology,  so  that  the  authority  of  the 
chief  mufti  and  his  subordinates  is  no 
less  judicial  than  ecclesiastical.  These 
offices  of  judicature  form,  indeed,  th& 
only  preferment  of  the  Mahometan 
priesthood,  "  wherewith,"  says  our  au- 
thor, "  the  priest  and  the  judge,  being 
maintained  in  the  same  person,  two 
gaps  are  stopt  with  one  bush,  without 
causing  any  part  of  the  land  to  lie  dead 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  or  other- 
wise impoverishing  the  people  with 
tithes." 

Of  the  Turkish  administration  of 
justice,  he  gives  the  following  curious 
account. 

*•  There  are  divers  orders  of  judees, 
especially  two,  the  cadi,  and  over  him 
the  moulacadi,  like  a  lord  chief-justice. 
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The  supreme  head  of  judicature  is  the 
mufti.  His  decrees  the  emperor  him- 
self will  not  question,  for,  indeed,  they 
are  secretly  ^ided  hy  his  assent,  and 
the  grand  vizier's.  These  judges  are 
idl,  except  the  mufti,  limited  to  set  pre- 
cincts, and,  when  convicted  of  corruption, 
they  are  made  horrid  examples  of.  The 
main  points  wherein  Turkish  justice 
differs  from  that  of  other  nations  are 
three.  It  is  more  severe,  more  speedy, 
and  more  arbitrary.  They  hold  the 
foundation  of  all  empire  to  consist  in 
exact  obedience,  and  that  to  depend 
upon  exemplary  severity,  which  is  un- 
deniable in  all  the  world,  but  more 
notable  in  their  state,  made  up  of 
several  people,  different  in  blood,  sect, 
and  interest.  The  second  point,  where- 
in their  justice  excels,  is  that  of  quick 
dispatch.  If  the  business  be  present 
matter  of  fact,  then  upon  the  least  com- 
plaint the  parties  and  witnesses  are 
taken,  and  suddenly  brought  before  the 
judge  by  certain  «fanizaries,  who  with 
great  staves  guard  each  street,  as  our 
night-watchmen  with  halberts  at  Lon- 
don. The  cause  is  even  in  less  than 
two  hours  dispatched,  and  execution 
instantly  performed,  unless  it  appear  a 
cause  so  important  that  an  appeal  to 
the  moulacadi  is  allowed,  where  also  it 
is  as  speedily  decided.  If  it  be  matter 
of  title  or  right,  the  parties  name  their 
witnesses,  who  shall  presently  be  forced 
to  come  in,  for  they  have  no  old  deeds 
nor  any  other  reckonings  beyond  the 
memory  of  man.  In  such  cases  pos- 
session and  modem  right  carry  it,  with- 
out that  odious  course  of  looking  too 
&r  backward.  This  expedition  avoids 
confusion,  and  dears  the  court  5  where- 
by it  becomes  suflBcient  for  many  causes, 
and  so,  for  a  great  people.  As  for  the 
particular  person,  though  sometimes 
he  seem  disadvantaged  by  the  haste, 
which  may  make  judgment  rash,  yet 
that  haste  not  being  passionate,  it  hap- 
pens not  often,  nor  then  likely  is  his 
damage  greater  than  with  us,  where, 
after  the  suspense,  delay,  and  charge 
of  suit,  the  oversignt  of  a  lawyer  may 
with  error  of  pleading  cost  a  good  cause, 
so  that  after  a  man  hath  been  miserably 
detained,  to  such  disadvantage  of  his 
other  affairs  that  he  had  better  have 
lost  suit  at  first,  then  doth  it  finally 
depend  not  so  much  on  its  own  bare 
right  as  upon  the  advocate's  suflBciency. 
The  last  notable  point  of  their  judicature 
is,  they  have  little  fixed  law,  and  there- 
with flourishing  make  good  that  saying 


of  Tacitus,  In  pessima  repubHca  ph^ 
rinuB  leges.  Yet  they  pretend  to  judg^ 
by  the  Alcoran,  whereby  the  opinion 
of  divine  authority  does  countenance 
those  arbitrary  decisions  which,  with- 
out some  authentic  law  to  justify  them, 
would  hardly  be  endured.  This  Alcoran 
is  manifestly  no  book  of  particular  law 
cases,  wherefore  they  pretend  its  stndy 
does  not  inform  the  judge  literally,  but 
by  way  of  illumination,  which,  not  being 
given  to  secular  persons,  does  neatly  {mt 
losers  off  from  referring  themselves  to 
the  text" 

"  Onevcustom  in  their  justioe  I  have 
found,  Tdiich  confutes  our  vulgar  maxim, 
that  says  '  no  commerce  can  be  main- 
tained without  fidelity  of  oath ; '  for  all 
Turkey  is  but  a  miscellany  of  people, 
whose  religions  have  little  efiect  upon 
the  conscience,  and  that  drowned  in 
faction  against  each  other.  Some  of 
them,  as  the  ZingarcB  (Gipsiea),  do 
not  so  much  as  pretend  to  any  God. 
In  this  case  an  oath  were  of  too  slender 
credit  for  matters  of  importance;  for 
he  who  will  commit  testimony  to  oath, 
must  be  sure  to  uphold  in  the  people 
an  awful  and  tender  sense  of  divine 
power,  or  else,  in  trusting  oaths,  he 
exalts  knavery  in  the  oppression  of 
truth.  Wherefore,  they  put  not  the 
witnesses  to  oath,  but  examine  them 
apart,  wherein  some  wise  Daniels  may 
have  such  art  of  questions  so  unexpect- 
ed, and  of  such  secret  consequence,  as 
no  premeditated  agreement  can  prevent. 
A  false  witness  endures  what  the  ac- 
cused should  have  done  had  he  been 
guilty.  The  word  of  a  known  Turk 
upon  the  faith  of  a  Mussulman,  bears 
down  all  other  testimony  unless  re- 
lieved by  strong  circumstances.  7\ree 
women  make  but  one  vntness?^ 

One  of  the  very  latest  Turkish  re- 
forms consists  in  the  issue  of  a  fiimao, 
by  which,  other  thinss  being  equal, 
Christian  is  put  upon  alevel  with  TuA- 
ish  testimony.  Upon  what  ground  at 
present  female  testimony  stands,  we  are 
not  informed,  though,  among  the  many 
other  changes  at  Constantinople,  the 
doctrine  of  women's  rights  is  evidently 
making  a  certain  progress. 

Respecting  the  tenure  and  descent  of 
property,  our  author  makes  the  following 
statements: — "When  any  man  dies, 
the  land  in  most  parts  of  Turkey  is  in 
the  emperor's  gift,  who  also  hath  the 
tenth  of  his  movables.  The  rest  first 
pays  the  widows  their  jointure  agreed 
and  enrolled,  then  what   remains  is 
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eqnall7  diyided  among  his  children. 
The  son  of  any  great  commander  nei- 
ther inherits  his  father's  dignities  nor 
is  admitted  to  new.  Thas  are  both 
riches  and  honor  hindered  from  con- 
tinuing in  a  family,  whereby  none 
hath  any  credit  with  the  people  but 
as  instruments  to  the  Grand-Seignior, 
who,  being  sole  giver  of  all,  every  man 
fits  himself  to  his  employmehts,  with- 
out possibility  of  any  greatness  un- 
serviceable, independent,  or  dangerous 
to  the  crown."  But  whatever  might  be 
the  political  results  of  this  democratical 
systeuL  in  enhancing  the  authority  of 
the  sultans,  preventing  the  growth  of 
a  landed  aristocracy^  and  in  giving  per- 
manency and  stabihty  to  the  Tiu'kish 
empire,  in  its  economical  effects  it  has 
proved  highly  ruinous.  No  man  will 
spend  much  in  the  improvement  of  a 
property  in  which  he  has  only  a  life 
estate ;  and  the  stationary  and  in  many 
parts  declining  condition  of  Turkey, 
made  more  stnking  by  the  rapid  devel- 
opment, during  the  last  two  centuries, 
of  the  industry  of  the  North  and  West 
of  Europe,  may  be  chiefly  ascribed  to 
this  want  of  any  fixed  tenure  of  landed 
property.  It  is  from  a  change  in  this 
respect  that  the  regeneration  of  the 
Turkish  empire  is  principally  to  be  ex- 
pected; and  without  referring  to  this 
necessary  consequence  of  a  system, 
which,  like  most  other  of  the  Turkish 
institutions,  he  seems  a  little  too  much 
disposed  to  admire,  our  author  inci- 
dentally observes  some  facts  which 
go  to  illustrate  it.  "The  Turkish 
houses.'*  he  tells  us, "  are  generally  made 
of  brick  dried  in  the  sun,  poor  and  low, 
that  they  may  not  be  worth  taking 
from  the  son  when  the  father  dies." 
And  he  noted  while  at  Cairo,  that,  as 
the  older  and  more  substantial  build- 
ings fell  to  decay,  the  new  began  to  be 
"after  the  Turkish  fashion,  poor,  low, 
and  made  of  mud  and  timber." 

Yet  while  the  private  dwellings  were 
thus  mean,  Turkey  was  well  provided 
withmagnincent  bridges,  highways,  cara- 
vansaries, mosques,  and  public  bathing 
houses,  in  which  for  less  tban  two  pence 
every  person  might  enjoy  a  luxurious 
bath.  These  public  buildings  were 
erected  not  by  the  government  but  for 
the  most  part  by  private  individuals. 
One  great  motive  to  their  erection  was 
furnished  by  the  Mahometan  religion — 
for  though  the  Koran  guaranteed  all 
believers  against  the  pains  of  hell,  which 
were  exclusively  reserved  for  infidels, 


Mussulmans  were  not  entirely  released 
from  the  salutary  dread  of  a  future  ret- 
ribution. They  were  exposed  to  a 
purgatory  to  be  enacted  in  the  grave, 
the  pain  to  be  inflicted  by  a  bad  angel, 
whose  violence,  however,  was  supposed 
to  be  counteracted  by  a  good  one  in  pro- 
portion to  the  good  deeds  performed 
by  the  party  while  alive;  and  among 
these  good  deeds,  Mahomet  had  given 
a  high  place  to  acts  of  charity  and  be- 
nevolence, by  which,'not  particular  indi- 
viduals alone,  but  the  public  at  large, 
were  benefited.  To  this  relieious  mo- 
tive another  of  a  more  worldly  cha- 
racter was  added.  Provincial  gover- 
nors, whose  rapacity  had  made  them 
rich  and  noted,  would  often  expend  a 
portion  of  their  ill-acquired  wealth  upon 
those  works  of  public  benefit,  not  only 
hoping  thus  to  acquire  a  character  for 
piety  such  as  might  bafSe  accusers,  bat 
by  this  disgorgement  to  appear  to  have 
made  themselves  too  poor  to  promise 
much  to  tl^  sultan  in  the  way  of  con 
fiscation. 

The  low  price  of  provisions,  though 
much  vaunted  by  our  author,  was  still 
another  proof  of  the  low  ebb  at  which 
the  industry  of  the  country  stood.  In 
most  of  the  .towns,  bread  enough  to 
serve  two  or  three  men  for  a  meal  would 
be  bought  for  a  halfpenny.  Fat  mutton 
stewed  with  rice,  and  served  up  with  a 
dressing  of  sour  milk,  was  the  favorite 
dish  of  the  Turks,  and  one  which  the 
abundance  of  mutton  enabled  them  to 
indulge  in  very  freely.  Large  tracts  of 
territory  were  occupied  by  shepherds, 
with  flocks  of  two  or  three  thousana 
sheep,  feeding  from  city  to  city.  Wine 
also  was  much  cheaper  than  anywhere 
in  Christendom,  yet,  as  a  prohibited 
article,  not  everywhere  to  be  had. 
"For  though,"  says  our  author,  "in 
that  point  Mahomet's  wise  order  suffers 
•violence,  yet  with  the  better  part  it 
prevails,  and  makes  some  drink  wine 
with  scruple,  others  with  danger.  The 
baser  sort,  when  taken  drunk,  are  often 
bastinadoed  on  the  bare  feet;  and  I 
have  seen  some,  after  a  fit  of  drunken- 
ness, lie  a  wnole  night  crying  and 
praying  to  Mahomet  for  intercession, 
so  that  I  could  not  sleep  nea^  them." 
Among  other  drinks  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  wine,  the  following  de- 
scription is  given  of  a  beveraze  unknown 
in  England  when  this  book  was  pub- 
lished, and  for  many  years  after,  but  to 
us  suflBciently  familiar.  "They  have 
another  drink,  not  good  at  meat,  called 
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eauphe,  made  of  a  berry  as  big  as  a 
small  bean,  dried  in  a  furnace  and  beat 
to  powder,  of  a  soot  color,  in  taste  a 
little  bitterish,  that  they  seethe  and 
drink  as  hot  as  may  be  endured.  It  is 
good  all  hours  of  the  day,  but  especially 
morning  and  eyening,  when  to  that  pur- 
pose they  entertain  themselves  two  or 
three  hours  in  cauphe-houses,  which  in 
all  Turkey  abound  more  than  inns  and 
ale-houses  with  ua.  It  is  thought  to  be 
the  old  black  broth  used  so  much  by 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  dryeth  ill  hu- 
mors in  the  stomach,  comforteth  the 
brain,  never  causes  drunkenness  or  any 
other  surfeit,  and  is  a  harmless  enter- 
tainment of  good  fellowship ;  for  there, 
upon  scaffolds  half  a  yard  high,  ana 
covered  with  mats,  they  sit  cross-legged 
after  the  Turkish  manner,  many  times 
two  or  three  hundred  together,  talking, 
and  likely  with  some  poor  music  passing 
up  and  down."  But  of  their  music  our 
traveler  does  not  appear  to  think  much, 
as  he  insists  that  he  heard  but  one  tune 
all  the  time  he  was  in  Turkey. 

We  have  room  for  only  one  more  ex- 
tract, curious  in  itself,  and  showing  in 
one  respect,  at  least,. a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  manners  of  the  Turks  of 
our  day  over  those  of  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

"  The  only  beastly  piece  of  injustice  I 
found  among  the  Turks  was^  their  con- 
fidence to  catch  or  buy  up  for  slaves 
any  Christians  they  find  in  the  country; 
nor  can  he  escape  unless  he  be  a  settled 
known  merchant,  or  go  with  some  pro- 
tector. I  met  with  many  who,  in  such 
voyages  as  mine,  had  fallen  short,  and 
prophesied  the  like  to  me.  I  have 
divers  times  been  put  to  defend  myself 
with  my  knife,  from  being  shoved  into 
houses  by  those  who  would  have  kept 
me  slave;  and  scarce  any  day  passed 
but  some  or  other  cheapened  me  with 
the  Janizary,  who,  if  he  had  sold  me,  I 
had  no  remedy  beside  what  disdain  of 
life  might  have  presented.  This  I  held 
the  worst  part  of  my  danger,  and 
against  which  there  is  no  preparation 
of  assurance,  but  in  a  final  resolution." 
It  was  ransom,  however,  quite  as  much 
as  service,  that  was  looked  to  in  these 
seizures;  and  to  diminish  as  much  as 
possible  the  temptation  in  his  case,  our 
traveler  gave  out  when  questionea,  as 
he  often  was,  as  to  his  condition  and 
the  object  of  his  travels,  that,  though 
bom  rich,  he  had  fallen  to  poverty,  that 
his  friends  were  nil  dead,  and  that, 
having  no  ability  for  gain,  he  had  wa- 


gered the  small  remnant  of  his  fortune 
upon  a  visit  to  Constantinople  and 
Gfrand  Cairo,  and  a  safe  return.  Kor 
was  he  <content  with  thus  appealing  to 
the  pride  and  sympathies  of  the  Turks, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  quieted  their 
avarice\>y  exhibiting  himself  as  a  person 
for  whom  no  ransom  was  to  be  expect- 
ed. He  took  the  fiirther  prceaation, 
by  giving  wine  to  some  and  money  to 
others,  to  secure  at  all  times  some  friend 
in  the  caravan  who  understood  the  lan- 
guage and  kept  him  informed  of  what 
was  going  on ;  and  wherever  he  stopped 
he  was  careful  to  gain  the  acquaintance 
of  some  renegade  (Christian,  that  is,  who 
had  turned  Turk),  and  so  to  secure  his 
friendship  that  m  case  of  danger  his 
assistance  might  be  reUed  upon.  This 
securing  himself  against  being  seized 
for  a  slave,  he  found  the  most  expensive 
and  disquieting  part  of  his  enterprise. 
Apart  from  this,  the  Turkish  dispositicm 
proved  in  general  "  loving  and  honest" 
If  a  Turk  made  a  promise  with  his  hand 
on  his  breast,  beard,  or  head,  and  espe- 
cially if  he  broke  bread  witn  you,  his 
word  might  be  impUpitly  relied  upon. 
They  exhibited,  indeed,  a  haughty  inso- 
lence, the  natural  result  of  the  position 
which  they  occupied,  and  of  the  great- 
ness of  their  empire.  Between  Chris- 
tendom and  Persia  they  had  all  the 
world  against  them;  but  they  still 
looked  either  way  with  proud  defiance, 
intent  not  merely  on  defense,  but  con- 
quest ;  and  this  national  characteristic 
was  abundantly  displayed  in  the  bearing 
and  conduct  of  individuals.  Yet^  by 
submissiveness  and  flattery  they  nught 
easily  be  managed  and  kept  in  good 
humor ;  and  our  traveler  seems  greatly 
to  pride  himself  on  his  adroitness  in 
this  particular,  by  means  of  which,  after 
a  little  experience,  he  never  doubted  of 
success,  except  when  in  company  with 
drunkards,  of  whom  he  appears  to  have 
met  with  many,  or  volunteer  soldiers 
going  to  merit  Paradise  by  killing  Chris- 
tians, from  whom  there  was  no  escape 
except  bv  fleeing  their  company. 

If  Christian  strangers  in  Turkey  could 
guard  themselves  against  violence  and 
insults  only  by  the  most  studied  humiH- 
ty,  and  from  being  seized  and  held  as 
slaves  only  by  perpetual  vigilance,  no 
great  degree  of  tenderness  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  Turks  towards  thar 
own  Christian  subjects.  It  was  their 
policy,  in  those  countries  of  which  they 
obtained  complete  possession,  to  destroy 
all  the  native  nobility,  and  having  dia- 
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tributed  the  lands  to  temporaiy  Turkish 
proprietors  as  Timarres  or  military  fiefs, 
to  reduce  the  mass  of  the  native  popu- 
lation to  the  condition  of  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water.  But  it  was  not 
Christians  only  who  were  the  victims 
of  this  harsh  policy,  for  it  was  carried 
out  with  just  as  much  severity  against 
the  Arab-Mahometan  population  of 
Egypt,  as  against  the  Christians  of 
Bosnia,  Hungary,  and  Macedonia. 

The  Christians  themselves,  divided 
and  distracted  by  theological  quarrels — 
those  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian 
OhurcheSjbeing  irreconcilable  enemies — 
contributed,  by  their  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  each  other,  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  Turks.  The  Austrians  and  Poles, 


being  Roman  Catholics,  had  nothing  to 
expect,  in  their  wars  with  Turkey,  from 
the  Greek  Christians.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others,  the  position  of  Tur- 
key has  undergone  a  great  change.  The 
faith  of  the  Greek  Church,  professed  by 
Russia,  gives  her  an  influence  with  the 
mass  of  the  Christian  population  of 
Turkey,  such  as  no  other  nation  ever 
had,  thus  making  the  maintenance  of 
the  Ottoman  ascendancy  a  very  dubious 
thing,  unless  sustained  by  the  Western 
Christians  out  of  enmity  to  Russians. 

Our  author  adds  some  very  curious 
and  interesting  details  concerning  the 
Jews,  in  whose  hands  the  trade  of  Tur- 
key principally  was ;  but  for  these  we 
have  no  room. 


THE    NIGHT    CHASE 

FROM  CHiNSTOUX  CASTLE  TO  EARN'S  TOWEB. 


DARKLY    the  stormy  night 
Threw  its  shade  o'er  me, 
Giving  no  gleam  of  light 

One  step  before  me, 
While  o'er  the  castle  wall,  % 
Past  the  brieht  banquet  hall. 
Where  the  Earl  feasted  all, 
Daring  love  bore  me. 

Then  to  her  balustrade 

Silently  springing, 
Soon  the  true-hearted  maid, 

Round  my  neck  clinging, 
Whispered  of  love  a  word, 
Trembling,  poor  frighted  bird. 
When  from  the  hall  we  heard 

Laughter  loud  ringing. 

While  round  the  feastmg  Earl 

Revel  grew  madder, 
Lightly  I  bore  the  girl 

Down  the  weak  ladder. 
Then  from  her  turret  tall, 
Past  the  bright  banquet  hall, 
Over  the  castle  wall 

Quickly  I  had  her. 

Now  on  my  valiant  roan 

Hurriedly  leaping, 
Ida  before  me  thrown. 

On  my  breast  weeping, — 
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Slmnninff  both  bridge  and  boat, 
On  I  dasned  throu^  the  moat, 
Closely  my  wide  surcoat 
Oyer  her  keeping. 

Thus  from  the  chilling  stream 

Trying  to  guard  her, 
Lights  on  my  armor  gleam, 

Loud  blows  the  warder. 
Scarce  had  we  touched  the  shore 
When  rose  their  gathering  roar. — 
Ida  clung  hard  before, 
^  Now  she  clung  harder. 

Orson,  my  trusty  steed. 

Thus  nchly  loaded, 
True  to  his  master's  need. 

Sped  on  ungoaded. 
Soon  the  hot  chase  was  out, 
And  the  wild  swelling  shout, 
Borne  from  the  ridin?  rout. 

Fierce  struggle  boded. 

,         We  through  the  roaring  wood 
Headlong  were  dashing. 
Fast  from  our  rugged  road 

Pebbles  flew  flashing ; 
While  on  the  night  wind  chill 
Heard  we  helm,  lance,  and  bill 
Down  the  steep  castle  hill 
f  Fitfully  clashing. 

On  through  the  darkness,  on 

Orson  went  tramping. 
Fleet  as  he  bore  but  one. 

White  with  his  champing. 
Making,  with  eager  bound. 
As  his  hoof  tore  the  ground. 
Mountains  and  rocks  around 

Echo  his  stamping. 

Now  through  the  yaUey's  shade 

Densely  thev  thunder ; 
Now,  though  the  forest  glade 

Keeps  them  asunder, 
^  Dash  through  the  harrow  way, 

Heedless  as  if  'twere  day, 
Making  the  branches  sway 

As  &ey  ride  under. 

High  on  the  raging  blast 

Tom  clouds  were  streaming; 
While,  as  they  hurried  past, 

Moonlight  shot  gleammg 
Down  where  we  galloped  through 
Black  shadowed  oak  and  yew, 
Startling  the  birds  that  flew 

Doleiully  screaming. 
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Andf  as  from  far  was  bomei 

0*er  the  storm's  howling, 
Horse-tramp  and  somid  ot  horn 

To  the  wolf  prowling, — 
^  Thinking  the  hunt  a^m 

Swept  through  the  dismal  glen, 
He  to  his  secret  den 

Slunk  by  us,  growling. 

From  the  dark  wood  we  dashed 

To  the  light  heather. 
When  in  the  moonlight  flashed 

My  casque  and  feather. 
And,  by  her  kirtle*s  sheen 
Ida^s  loved  form  was  seen, 
Cramtoun  and  all  his  men 

Shouted  together. 

On  through  the  moonlight,  on 

Orson  went  speeding, 
Small  strength  or  spint  gone, 

No  spur  yet  needing. 
Now  comes  the  chase  so  near. 
Plainly  we  see  and  hear 
One  knight,  by  sign  and  cheer, 

All  the  rout  leading. 

While  in  the  wood  they  were 

We  passed  the  river ; 
They  struck  the  bridge  or  ere 

It  ceased  to  shiver ; 
And  the  tumultuous  throng. 
Sweeping  its  length  along, 
Made  piers  and  arches  sfiong 

To  their  bed  quiver. 

Steaming,  with  nostril  wide, 

Yet  nothing  daimted, 
Up  the  steep  mountain  side 

Orson  now  panted ; 
Bending  his  reaching  neck. 
Spotted  with  many  a  fleck, 
'Gainst  the  loose  bridle  check, 

Firm  steps  he  planted. 

Where  amid  awful  gloom  , 

Giant  cliffs  lower. 
Standing  like  guards  of  some 

Terror-girt  power. 
Shrouded  m  torrent's  spray, 
Darksome  in  brightest  day, 
Then  wound  a  secret  way 

On  to  Earn' 8  Tower. 

Few  ever  ventured  there 

Save  my  wood  rangers ; 
Not  e'en  the  bravest  dare, 

To  its  paths  strangers. 
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Here  had  we  safety  won, 
But  tliat  the  chase  held  one 
Whom  Love  and  Hate  spuired  on. 
Daring  all  dangers. 

Norman  La  Torge — mj  name 

In  each  endeavor, 
Ladies'  love,  tourney's  fame. 

Rivaled  his,  ever. 
Leaving  the  lighted  train, 
*  Now  he  dashed  on  amain, 

Ida  and  revenge  to  gain, 

That  night  or  never. 

Though  through  this  fearful  place 

Our  way  was  hollowed, 
On  in  his  headlong  race 

Madly  he  followed ; 
Yet  far  behind  was  left, 
As  by  a  gaping  cleft 
Deep  in  tne  mountain  reft, 

He  saw  us  swallowed. 

Here,  I,  beneath  a  rock. 

Left  Ida  lying, 
'  Safe  from  the  coming  shock ; — 

Then  met  him,  crying, 
•*  Turn  thee  now  de  la  Torge^ 
Back,  back,  or  by  St.  George, 
Headlong  adown  the  gorge 

I'll  send  thee  flying." 

On  in  his  reckless  wrath, 

Mad  with  love's  fever. 
Came  he  alone  that  path, 

Bent  to  achieve  her. 
And  in  defiance  he. 
Casting  his  bridle  free 
As  he  bore  down  on  me. 

Threw  up  his  beaver. 

So  I  his  face  could  see. 

Pallid  with  passion. 
Which  an  old  blow  from  me 

Left  a  red  «ish  on, — 
Such  was  his  fiendish  mood : 
Such  the  dread  solitude : 
Never  was  deadly  feud 

Fought  in  such  fashion. 

I  Orson  for  onset  neighed, 

I  No  whit  dejected ; 

i  But  his  career  I  stayed 

I  Where  shelves  projected 

I  Out  from  the  mountain's  side, 

\  Making  the  passage  wide. 

Here  Norman^s  charge  to  bide, 
I  sat  erected. 
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Onward  he  galloped  as 

O'er  a  laim  ehayen. 

Caitiff  although  he  was, 

He  was  no  craven. 
Fiercely  exulted  he, 
E'en  in  the  thought  that  we 
Soon  mi^ht  togeuier  be 
.    Food  for  the  rayen. 

But  as  in  heaven's  strength 
Sat  I,  and  wondered, 

When  we  a  lance's  length 
Hardly  were  sundered, 

'Twixt  us  that  ledge  of  stone 

Yawned  with  ^  horrid  groan ; 

Then  to  the  valley  down 
With  him  it  thundered. 

Fear  fixed,  with  'wildered  stare 
.  O'er  Orson  bended. 

Half,  in  the  rock-rent  air 

Sat  I  suspended. 

Hearing  the  awful  roar 

Echoing  o'er  and  o'er 

In  the  wild  gulf  before, 

Till  it  was  ended. 

Like  one  that  listeneth 
Sad  tidings  learning, 
Deep  drew  I  then  my  breath, 

On  my  way  turning. 
Whelmed  in  my  heart's  full  flow„ 
Orson's  step,  still  and  slow. 
Hasted  I  not,  although 
Toward  my  love  yearning. 

Lowly  in  pT»yer  and  fear 

Found  I  her  kneeling. 
Where  she  might  overpeer 

Her  rude  concealing. 
Solemnly,  tearfully. 
Told  she  her  joy  to  me : 
God  in  no  heart  could  see 
Holier  feeling. 

Cranstotm  forgave  his  child 

^He  had  no  other) 
Wiven  the  next  summer  smiled 

On  her,  a  mother. 
— Look !  he  on  Orson  there 
Steadies  his  prattling  heir, 
While  she  with  tanked  hair 
Fondles  his  brot^r. 
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ONLY  A   PEBBLEf.. 


AWAY  out  in  Mesopotamia,  the  tray- 
eler  sees  vast  plains  unroll  them- 
selyes  before  his  wondering  eye,  and 
scattered  over  them  many  a  grassy  knoll 
with  its  flocks  of  goats  and  camels.  No 
one  suspected  that  under  those  hills  lay 
buried  the  ancient  gloiy  of  Nineyeh, "  an 
exceeding  great  city  of  three  days' 
journey,  wherein  are  more  than  six 
score  thousand  persons."  Like  the 
fiunt  echo  of  distant  thunder,  a  few  half- 
forgotten  names  and  yague,  dream-like 
legends  were  all  that  had  come  down  to 
us  from  the  yast  empire,  whose  mer- 
chants were  many,  '^  eyen  as  the  stars  in 
heayen."  But  a  man  came  from  a  dis- 
tant island,  he  gathered  the  stones  that 
lay  scattered  alK)ut,  and  the  silence,  that 
had  brooded  oyer  them  for  countless 
ages,  was  broken  by  his  magic  touch. 
Here  he  found  on  a  brick  strange  and 
yet  familiar  signs ;  there  he  dug,  out 
of  the  rubbish  of  thousands  of  years, 
cosUy  slabs  of  alabaster,  and  on  them 
were  caryed  gigantic,  awe-inspiring  fig- 
ures. The  Bible  in  bis  hand  he  read  ' 
and  name  after  name  resumed  life  and 
meaning,  \mtil  at  last  the  whole  of  its 
wondrous  splendor  was  unfolded  before 
him. 

And  thus  there  lies  many  a  stone  in 
our  path  that  might  teach  us  lessons  of 
graye  import — for  when  the  traditions 
of  men  are  silent^  stones  become  elo- 
quent. But  we  thrust  them  aside  and 
we  say  with  contempt :  It  is  only  a  peb- 
ble! We  call  it  dead,  lifeless  nature. 
Oh^  if  it  were  a  noble  animal,  a  beau- 
teous plant  I  or  eyen  a  rusty  coin,  a 
worm-eaten  parchment,  upon  which 
some  ancient  dreamer  wrote  his  long- 
forgotten  fancies  about  heayen  and  earth 
— how  we  would  tax  our  ingenuity,  how 
we  woidd  search  through  the  wide  field 
of  human  knowledge  and  bring  the  wis- 
dom of  ages  to  bear  upon  the  great 
secret !  For  are  not  coins  and  parch- 
ments the  work  of  man  ?  He  deigns 
not  to  read  the  bright  letters  with 
which  Earth  herself  hSs  written  her  his- 
tory on  the  simple  sides  of  a  pebble. 

Only  a  pebble!  Oh  man,  that  stone 
which  you  thrust  so  contemptuously 
out  of  your  way,  is  older  than  all  else 
on  earth.  When  the  waters  under 
heayen  were  gathered  together  unto  one 
place,  that  pebble  was  there.  Who  can 
tell  us  the  stoiy  of  those  first  days, 
when  the  earth  was  in  sore  trayail, 


when  her  heaying  bosom  belched  forth 
torrents  of  fire,  yast  ayalanches  of  hiss- 
ing, seething  water,  and  huge  yolumes 
of  deadly  yapors?  When  glowing, 
blazing  streams  of  laya  threw  a  bloody 
red  glare  on  the  silent,  lifeless  earth, 
and,  amidst  a  trembling  and  thundering 
that  shook  the  firmament,  a  thousand 
volcanoes  at  once  lifted  up  their  fiery 
heads  ;  when  out  of  the  foaming  waters 
there  rose  suddenly  the  rocky  founda- 
tions of  firm  land  and  greeted  the  light 
that  God  had  created  ? 

That  pebble  was  Life's  first  offspring 
on  earth.  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  on 
the  waters,  and  life  was  breathed  into 
the  very  gases  that  were  hid  in  the  heart 
of  the  yapoiy  globe.  They  parted  in 
bye,  they  parted  in  hatred  ;  they  fled 
and  they  met  Atom  joined  atom;  loving 
sisters  kissed  each  other,  and  tMs  love, 
the  great  child  of  that  Spirit  on  earth, 
brought  forth  its  first  fruit,  the  pebble ! 
Other  stones  also  arose ;  out  of  the 
dark  chaos  new  brothers  were  seen  to 
appear,  and  countless  friends  stood  bv 
the  side  of  the  first  comer.  Wannth 
spread  through  their  limbs,  electric  cur- 
rents shaped  and  fashioned  them  into 
ever  new  forms,  and  they  were  joined 
into  families  and  races  each  in  his  kind. 

And  now  the  wild  struggle  subsided. 
The  fierce  spirits  of  fire  were  banished 
far  down  to  the  dark  caverns  of  the 
earth,  but  in  angry  passion  thej  still 
rage  and  roar  below,  rise  in  powerless 
fury  until  the  earUi  trembles  and  the 
heart  of  man  is  awed,  or  they  poor 
forth  streams  of  burning  lava  throng 
mighty  volcanoes.  Thus  the  flames 
bring  us  even  now  messages  from  the 
vasty  deep,  and  the  lava  shows  us  that 
what  is  firm  and  &st  on  the  sur&oe  is 
still  boiling  and  seething  below.  Ever 
yet  the  unruly  spirits  trouble  {he  earth. 
Here  they  lift  Sweden  or  Chili  high  oat 
of  the  vast  ocean,  there  tbej  draw 
Greenland  and  Italy  down  towards  their 
unknown  home.  Ever  vet  the  stones 
live ;  they  lift  up  and  siotk  islands,  they 
fashion  new  laJces'  and  fill  up  largo 
streams ;  they  pour  fiery  cataracts  from 
lofty  mountains  and  bury  whole  cities 
under  vast  volumes  <^  asties.  They  are 
ever  active  and  change,  day  by  day,  the 
very  soil  on  which  we  live. 

Such  were  the  pebble's  earliest  days. 
Is  he  not  well-bom  ?  But  philosophers 
tell  us  Uiat  he  was  bom  only  to  die; 
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that  life  was  almost  instantly  followed 
hj  death.  To  a  certain  point  this  is 
true.  As  the  rock  was  the  first  life 
that  came  to  light  from  the  chaos  of 
atoms,  so  it  also  died  at  the  moment  of 
birth.  The  life-giying  electric  spark 
was  even  but  a  spark,  and,  its  mission 
fulfilled,  it  Tanished.  The  life,  that  was 
^ven  from  without,  that  was  not 
inborn,  could  not  continue.  Now  and 
then,  it  is  true,  fire  breaks  out  anew,  as 
if  unable  to  bear  any  longer  the  bonds 
of  death ;  but  what,  after  all,  can  it  do 
but  lift  the  coffin's  top  for  awhile  ?  No 
fire  on  earth  can  wake  and  warm  the 
dead  giant  within  to  new  lifo.  And 
yet,  even  here,  where  death  seems  to 
reign  sole  and  supreme,  there  are  still 
mysterious  powers  at  work  that  human 
wisdom  has  never  yet  explained.  Place 
finely-powdered  sand  on  a  glass  plate 
aiid  let  the  dear  mass  give  out  a  high 
or  low  note,  and  behold !  the  stone,  life- 
less, soulless  stone,  listens  to  the  har- 
monious sound,  dances  and  frolics,  and 
ranges  itself  in  wondrous  stars  ana  cir^ 
cles.  What  strange  power  has  the  so- 
called  Bononian  stone  to  keep  the  rays 
of  the  sun  or  the  lieht  of  earth-kindled 
fire  captive^  and  to  let  them  loose  again, 
long  after  it  has  been  hidden  in  utter 
darkness  ?  What  gives  the  blood-red 
Turmalin  its.  electric  power?  But 
electric  currents  pass  even  now,  unseen 
and  unnoticed,  tlurough  the  heart  of  the 
earth,  and,  under  their  influence,  crys- 
tals arise  and  assume  most  beautiful 
shapes.  Their  forms  are  most  simple, 
it  is  true,  but  so  varied  in  their  very 
simplicity,  that  man's  ingenuity  and 
most  fertile  fancy  has  not  yet  invented 
a  new  one.  Nothing  but  straight  lines 
are  there  seen,  cu&s  and  pyramids, 
rhomboids  and  prisms,  but  they  all  fit- 
ter and  glare  in  strange  brilliancy,  when 
a  ray  of  light  illumines  them  for  an 
instant  in  their  dark,  inaccessible  homes. 
And  if  the  stone  itself  does  not  live 
and  labor  and  change,  friends  come 
from  all  sides  to  gladden  his  silent 
house  and  to  deck  it  with  precious  col- 
ors. In  the  very  midst  of  the  rocky 
world  live  the  merrier  metals,  and  form 
a  thousand  delicate  veins,  bright  crys- 
tals and  tender  ibliage.  Imprisoned  in 
the  cold,  hard  rock,  dwell  iron  and  lead, 
gold  ana  silver,  now  in  safe  inaccessible 
caves,  and  now  mysteriously  mixed 
with  its  very  substance,  as  if  they  were 
lost,  frozen  rays  of  heavenly  light. 
There  they  hide,  buried  in  eternal  nieht, 
and  fSftucy  they  have  escaped  all  foes 


from  beneath ;  but  they  dream  not  of 
the  much  more  dangerous  enemies  who 
live  above  them  and  know  their  secret 
chambers,  even  if  they  cannot  look 
down  into  the  impenetrable  darkness 
of  the  rocky  world.  The  bold  miner 
digs  and  drills,  and  fearlessly  descends 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  eai'th ;  there 
he  breaks  through  wall  and  rampart 
and  forces  the  rich  metal  from  its 
ancient  home  to  toil  an  humble  slave  in 
the  service  of  man. 

And  is  there  no  romance  in  the  poor 
pebble's  life — the  only  life  on  earth  that 
all  science  of  men  cannot  trace  to  its 
first  beginning?  The  pebble  was  bom 
when  God  made  heaven  and  earth.  The 
same  hills,  the  same  mountains  have 
covered  the  land  from  the  day  that  man 
looked  with  awe  upon  the  "  everlasting 
hills."  Nations  have  passed  away,  and 
races  have  vanished  from  among  us,  but 
even  the  pyramids  stand  yet  in  ancient 
glory  and  defy  the  power  of  ages.  The 
mighty  empires  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
the  Ptolemies  have  fallen  before  the 
enemy ;  the  laws  of  the  Medcs  and  the 
Persians,  that  changed  not,  are  for- 
gotten; the  hut  of  the  Arab  and  the 
palace  of  the  Conqueror  have  alike  crum- 
bled into  dust — but  the  unchanging 
rocks  rise  still  high  and  unbroken  from 
the  midst  of  ruins. 

And  yet  even  mountains  are  not  evet- 
lasting,  and  rocks  not  eternal.  What 
would  be  their  life  without  a  change.  . 
and  what  their  existence  without  a 
struggle?  Even  the  poor  pebble  has  a 
life  of  his  own,  rich  in  adventure,  lofty 
in  its  character,  and  glorious  in  its  end. 

We  see  it  only  as  it  lies  sullen  and 
silent  near  the  bank  of  a  brook,  peiv 
haps  amidst  high  luxuriant  tufts  of 
grass  that  grow  in  his  shade,  and  feed 
on  his  life's  marrow.  Around  him,  on 
the  overhanging  banks,  stand  bright- 
colored  flowers  and  gaze,  with  maidens' 
vanity,  upon  their  image  in  the  crystal 
waters  below  them.  All  around  him 
is  life  and  motion.  On  the  wings  of 
the  tempest  the  clouds  above  him  race 
up  the  heavens  and  down  again.  Thick 
pearly  drops  of  cooling  rain  patter  from 
on  high,  and  rise  soon  after,  in  dear,  in- 
visible vapors  back  to  the  sunny  hight 
from  which  they  came.  Untiring  wings 
carry  the  birds  of  heaven  to  their  dis- 
tant homes.  Kestless  brooks  rush  in 
eager  haste  from  the  snow-covered  Alps 
to  the  sunny  plains;  broad  streams 
pour  majestically  their  huge  floods  in- 
to the  great  ocean,  and  run  with  its 
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gigantic  waves  around  our  globe.  The 
beasts  of  the  field  wander  from  land 
to  land ;  nations  and  empires  are  ever 
seen  moving  with  a  strange,  mysteri- 
ous impulse  towards  the  setting  sun 
— the  very  trees  and  grasses  of  the  earth 
move  slowly,  in  man's  wake,  from  zone 
to  zone. 

The  pebble  alone  lies  still  and  lonely 
by  the  wayside,  and  shuts  his  eyes  not 
to  see  the  merry,  wandering  life  around 
him.  Still,  he  also  had  his  time  when 
he  traveled  far  over  land  and  sea.  High 
upon  a  lofty  mountain-peak  was  his  first 
home,  and  there  his  Ufe,  full  of  strife 
and  struggle,  began  in  fierce  war  with 
the  elements.  For  there  is  enmity  be- 
tween them  and  the  poor  pebble.  Mild 
but  treacherous  rains  stole  through  cleft 
and  crevice  into  eveiy  pore  of  the  rock, 
and  oozed  from  vein  to  vein,  filling  the 
core  of  the  giant  with  inaescrib&bly 
delicate  and  wondrously  ramified  little 
canals.  Then  came  hard  winters  that 
froze  the  swelling  veins,  and  sent  sharp 
daggers  of  icicles  into  his  very  marrow ; 
they  blasted  his  limbs^  and  rent  them 
with  insidious  force  mto  fragments. 
Balmy  springs  melted  again  the  thou- 
sand sharp  wedges ;  but  the  poor  rock 
rejoices  no  longer  in  his  solid,  massive 
strength,  water  and  air  have  drilled  and 
bored  countless  little  holes  and  channels 
through  the  vast  body ;  each  year  snow 
and  ice  press  further  and  further ;  the 
very  air,  full  of  destructive  ^  power, 
gnaws  at  every  comer  and  every  edge, 
nntil  the  high-swollen  torrent  at  last 
worries  the  weary  rock  out  of  his  an- 
cient resting-place,  and  bears  him  for  a 
moment  in  wild  triumph  high  on  its 
roaring,  rollicking  waves.  Or  perhaps 
cold,  dazzling  g^ciers,  bright,  majestic 
icebergs  lifted  him  on  their  broad  shoul- 
ders, and  carried  him  high  over  wide 
plains  or  the  ocean's  unmeasured  width, 
until  at  last  he  fell  with  a  fearful  crashj 
that  the  splinters  flew  and  the  waters 
foamed.  Even  now  the  heavy  rocks  of 
the  polar  circle  are  carried  by  the  hand 
of  colossal  icebergs  from  the  eternal 
snows  of  their  home  to  the  sweet  climes 
of  the  Equator.  Even  now  the  glaciers 
of  Alps  and  Andes  bear  down  huge 
blocks  of  ancient  granite  to  low  mead- 
ows and  distant  waters.  The  green 
waters  of  the  Rhine  carry  many  a  child 
of  tiie  ice-covered  Alps  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  Netherlands,  whilst  the 
brother  that  was  bom  on  the  same 
high  throne,  is  torn  from  his  side  to 
wander  on  the  dark  waves  qjf  the  Danube 


to  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Biick 
Sea. 

For,  a  fierce,  untiring  Icveler,  the 
water  wages  incessant  war  against  the 
aristocrats  of  the  earth.  It  gmwi 
and  tears  and  wearies  the  loftiest  moim- 
tain  top  season  after  season,  age  after 
age,  aAd  is  never  content  until  it  has 
brought  him  low.  and  dragged  him  ia 
spiteful  contumely  to  its  own  great 
home,  the  ocean.  Each  river  has  to  be 
a  faithful,  restless  servant  in  the  woik 
of  destmction.  The  Nile  has  created 
its  Delta,  the  Rhine  has  formed  lU 
Holland ;  before  the  Ganges  and  tbe 
Mississippi  grow  vast  isUmds  of  mud 
and  sand  iar  into  the  ocean.  The  Po 
and  the  Rhine,  like  greater  riverg,  \m 
even  raised  their  own  bed,  sc  thattbej 
now  flow  above  the  surrounding  pboo, 
and  costly  levees  only  can  keep  oar 
own  Father  of  Rivers  within  his  natu- 
ral bounds.  From  high  mouotaini 
come  the  unmeasured  stores  of  fioelj- 
ground  stone,  that  cover  the  hed  of 
the  ocean.  Every  tide  and  eveiy  m- 
rent,  that  approaches  the  coast  brinp 
on  its  bro&d  shoulders  immense  masta 
of  sand  and  heaps  them,  layer  upoa 
layer,  until  the  downs  of  somecoootries 
rise  to  a  height  of  200  feet'  It  ia  as  if 
the  poor  ezUed  stone  longed  to  return 
to  its  early  home.  Raging  and  rol^ 
ing,  new  tides  and  new  waves  nuk 
against  their  own  ofi&pring,  bat  the 
humble  pebble,  strong  in  umon.andhard- 
ened  by  the  very  pressure  of  tlie  waters, 
resists  their  fury,  checks  the  huge  power 
of  the  ocean,  and  protects  proud  man  ia 
his  possessions ! 

Man  hardly  dreams  of  the  fierce,  in- 
cessant warfare  that  is  wagcid  ip^ 
the  loftiest  mountain  chains  of  our 
earth.  It  is  true  we  see  Alpine  tcr 
rents  press  angrily  through  their  narrof 
bed,  half  filled  with  ruins,  we  hear  tiie 
thunder  of  mighty  rocks  that  fall  with 
the  terrible  avalanche,  we  know  etea  . 
mountain  sides  to  slide  and  to  boj 
whole  towns  under  their  colossal  weigjit 
The  dweller  in  high  Alpine  regions  seea, 
through  spring  and  through  summff, 
large  stones  suddenlv  fly  off  from  the 
steep,  smooth  sides  of  the  highest  roda, 
often  with  such  loud  explosions  and  so 
constantly,  as  to  resemble  the  regularfire 
of  a  platoon.  The  mountain  shepbeni 
sees  year  after  year  his  pasturps  en- 
croached upon  by  masses  of  falling. 
crumbling  rock,  and  the  amazed  traT- 
eler  is  seized  with  deep  awe  and  vig« 
fear,  when  he  crosses  the  vast  wa«te^ 
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covered  with  thousands  of  silent  stones, 
with  which  yet  the  elements  have 
written  their  Mene  Mene  in  colossal 
letters  on  the  mountain  slopes.  But  we 
are  all  accustomed  to  look  upon  these 
events  as  the  rare  occurrences  of  a  year 
or  a  season.  The  tooth  of  Time  works 
slowly,  and  generations  pass  away,  ere 
its  marks  are  seen  by  human  eyes. 
The  band  of  Him,  in  whose  hands  lies 
the  fate  of  the  earth,  loves  not  to  send 
plutonic  powers  to  shake  the  mountains 
from  their  ancient  foundations,  and  has 
promised  that  there  "  shall  not  be  any 
more  a  flood  to  destroy  the  earth." 
But  Alps  and  Andes,  Cordilleras  and 
Himalaya  will  fall,  and  the  eternal 
mountains  be  leveled  to  the  ground. 

Our  rock,  hurled  by  his  enemy  from 
his  ancient  throne,  now  lies  in  some 
deep,  dark  ravine,  wnere  night  and  dead 
silence  alone  reign  supreme.  A  giant 
block  still,  it  hangs  threatening  in 
boldly  towering  masses  over  the  preci- 
pice, and,  in  its  sullen,  stolid  wrath, 
stems  for  awhilo  the  wild  raging  flood. 
Wave  after  wave  falls  back  from  his 
strong,  rocky  breast ;  year  after  year 
the  rushing  waters  leap,  yellinc  over  his 
proud  head,  oc  steal  grumbling  and 
growling,  past  the  invincible  foe.  But 
the  victory  is  here  also  not  to  the  strong. 
Step  by  step  they  push  him  down  into 
ihe  valley ;  limb  after  limb  they  tear 
from  his  body  and  grind  them  into  fine 
sand ;  by  day  and  by  night,  in  winter 
and  summer,  they  throw  tneir  whole 
power  against  him.  until  at  last  he  re- 
sists no  longer  ana  becomes  "  only  a 
pebble." 

But  a  sadder  fate  still  awaits  him. 
The  roaring  fury  of  a  swollen  torrent 
seizes  him  and  carries  him  off  in  wild 
haste.  After  a  fierce  chase  down  the 
steep  sides  of  a  mountain,  he  finds  him- 
self, of  a  sudden,  in  a  new  world.  He 
wonders  and  marvels.  He  lies  in  a 
smiling  meadow,  glowing  in  the  golden 
light  of  the  sun  and  decked  with  gor- 
geous flowers.  But  alas!  he  cannot 
live  in  a  world  of  light  and  air.  A 
thousand  new  foes,  small,  unseen,  and 
unnoticed,  but  all  ^e  more  powerful, 
surround  him.  Sweet,  prattling  rivu- 
lets play  with  the  new  guest,  and  too 
late  he  finds  that  there  is  poison  in  their 
smile*  and  a  dagger  in  each  embrace. 
The  very  air,  this  mere  dream  that  the 
eye  does  not  see,  and  the  hand  does  not 
feel,  attacks  him  with  fatal  energy.  It 
pierces  into  his  veins ;  it  slips  into  the 
tiniest  cleft ;  it  loosens  the  sinews  of  his 


structure,  and  gnaws,  with  insatiable 
eagerness,  at  the  very  core  of  his  life. 
The  fiercest  of  all  his  enemies,  called 
oxygen,  sows  discord  among  the  impris- 
oned gases  that  hold  the  beautiful  struc- 
ture of  the  stone  together.  Subtle  and 
cunning,  it  lures,  first  one  and  then 
another,  from  its  ancient  alliance; 
treacherously  it  draws  them  to  the  sur- 
face, and  decks  the  unresisting  victim 
with  brilliant  colors  which  conceal  the 
certain  destruction  that  is  going  on  be« 
neath  the  bright  surface.  The  lifeless 
mass,  no  longec  strong  in  union,  begins 
to  crumble  into  its  elements.  New 
forces  are  called  to  aid :  electric  fiuids 
consume  his  last  force,  and  galvanic  cur- 
rents t^ar  and  rend  what  has  withstood 
all  other  influences.  Utterly  helpless 
and  friendless,  the  poor  pebble  thus  lies 
but  a  little  while  amidst  the  grasses 
that  feed  upon  his  very  substance.  Se& 
already  moist-footed  mosses  have  scalea 
up  his  sides,  and,  true  parasites  as  they 
are,  cling  firmly  to  his  dying  body. 
Whole  families  of  minuto  algas  have 
snugly  ensconced  themselves  in  evei^ 
wrinkle  of  his  weatherbeaten  face,  and 
diminutive  water-pools  fill  every  scar 
and  every  dimple.  Soon  they  will  have 
hid  him  forever  under  the  green  turf  of 
his  grave,  and  slowly,  slowly  he  will 
moulder  away  under  his  moist  grave- 
clothes. 

And  if  he  does  at  last  succumb,  the 
mighty  rock — is  it  not  a  glorious  strife, 
this  nevei^ceasing  battle  between  soft, 
ekstic  water,  and  cold,  rigid  stone? 
How  they  cnarge  and  charge  again, 
these  subtle,  tiny  drops  of  rain ;  these 
airy,  gentle  flakes  of  snow ;  these  grace- 
ful crystals  of  icy  hail !  The  gieat  giant 
cannot  resist  the  diminutive  dwaiis. 
Truly,  the  battle  is  not  to  the  strong, 
for  the  victor  is  the  weak,  wee  drop  of 
water,  and  so  helpless  is  the  colossal! 
mountain,  that  it  succumbs  to  the  pass- 
ing shower  and  the  soft,  elastic  wave. 
For,  in  fact,  its  very  massiveness  is  its 
sure  ruin.  His  foes  are  light,  airy  be- 
ings— he  cannot  seize  them,  he  cannot 
strangle  them  in  his  gigantic  arm&.  The 
tiny  brook  wears  its  little  rill  with  un- 
tiring industry  into  the  rocky  sides  of 
tne  mountain ;  the  toiTent  tears  its 
flanks,  spring  after  spring,  with  ever 
new  and  ever  growing  fierceness ;  huge 
glaciers  break  its  mighty  ribs  ;  the  air 
crumbles  the  lofty  summit  to  pieces, 
and  the  proud  giant  sees  hi^  sad  fate 
foreshadowed  in  the  ruins  that  slowly, 
but  surely,  gather  at  his  feet.    There 
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he  stands,  stern  and  stately  still,  the 
hero  of  Nature's  great  tragedy ;  boldly 
facing  certain  death,  and  yet  manfully, 
nobly  struggling  against  inevitable  Fate. 
For  there  4s  something  peculiarly  tra- 
^c  in  the  simple  fact,  that  the  rock  suc- 
cumbs to  the  powers  of  that  same  life 
which  he  first  bore,  first  nourished.  He 
gathered  around  his  lofty  head  the  wa- 
ters of  the  air — and  the  clouds  and 
thunderstorms  which  he  nursed  in  his 
bosom  and  bore  many  a  long  day  on  his 
mighty  shoulders,  strike,  like  thankless 
children,  their  sharp  fangs  into  his  side. 
Mosses  and  algae,  that  found  a  safe  home 
in  his  thousand  chinks  and  clefts,  eat 
their  way  into  his  substance,  and  caused 
his  rocky  surface  to  decay.  Dark  for- 
ests grew  on  his  ridges  and  he  fed  them 
age  after  age  with  his  life's  blood — ^but 
what  is  his  reward  ?  They  sport  with 
the  Tapors  of  the  &r-off  ocean ;  they 
ctH  them  and  keep  them  in  loying  em- 
brace or  pour  them  in  fierce  rain  and 
destructive  hail  upon  his  decaying  sides. 
The  very  grasses  with  which  he  loved  to 
deck  his  sweet,  fragrant  meadows,  dig 
with  spade  and  auger  into  the  crumbling  . 
stone,  and  consume  layer  after  layer. 
And  when  all  these,  his  graceless  chil- 
dren, cannot  conquer  the  mighty  giant. 
man  comes  to  their  aid,  and  with  cruel 
machinery,  with  brutal  powder  he 
breaks  his  iron  limbs,  and  cuts  and 
carves  at  his  granite  foundation.  As 
the  giants  and  titans  of  ancient  Greece 
fell,  one  by  one,  victims  of  a  higher 
power,  in  whose  service  they  had  won  a 
noble  fame,  so  the  very  life  that  the 
rock  created  and  nourished,  feeds  in 
turn  upon  him.  and  Fate  decrees  his 
death  through  tfie  results  of  his  own 
colossal  strength. 

But  there  is  Life  in  Death.  Not  in 
man's  inspired  writings  only,  but  in 
every  lineament,  in  every  movement  of 
our  great  mother  Earth  all  around  us, 
all  over  this  globe.  Death  seema  to 
stalk  triumphant.  The  summer  passes 
away,  flowers  fade  and  fruits  decay; 
field  and  meadow  are  buried  in  deep 
slumber.  Broad  lands  are  swallowed 
up  by  the  hungry  ocean,  and  gigantic 
mountains  sink  to  be  seen  no  more. 
But  Death  has*  found  his  conqueror  in 
Nature  also.  What  perishes,  rises 
again;  what  fades  away,  changes  but 
form  and  shape.  Sweet  spring  follows 
winter;  new  life  blossoms  out  of  the 
grave. 

So  with  stones  also.  The  poor  pebble 
lies  unnoticed  by  the  water's  edge ;  soft 


rains  come  and  loosen  the  bands  tha.t 
hold  him  together;  refined,  almost  spiri- 
tualised, he  rises  with  the  gentle  water- 
drops  into  the  delicate  rooce  of  plants. 
With  the  grass  he  passes  into  the  gra- 
zing cattle,  and  through  vein  and  artery, 
until  at  last  he  becomes  part  and  por^ 
tion  of  the  being  into  which  God  him- 
self has  breathed  the  breath  of  life! 
And  when  dust  returns  to  dust,  he  also 
is  restored  once  more  to  his  first  home, 
after  having  served  his  great  purpose  in 
the  household  of  Nature — no  tto  rest  or 
to  perish  forever,  but  to  begin  again  the 
eternal  course  through  death  and  life. 

But  even  whilst  y^t  "  only  a  pebble," 
he  claims  our  attention  as  the  very  Pro- 
teus of  stones,  that  meets  us  in  a  thou- 
sand ever  new  and  ever  changing  forms, 
at  all  times  of  our  life,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  until  we  ourselTes  retora 
dust  to  dust. 

Far  below  in  the  vast  deep  of  prime- 
val mountains  he  dreams  of  the  gay, 
light  life  on  the  sunny  surface  of  the 
earthy  of  strange  forms  of  plants,  and 
of  stdl  stranger,  free  motions  of  ani- 
mals. A  new,  irresistible  impulse  seises 
him,  and  he  grows  up — who  knows 
how  ? — into  a  wondrous,  crystal,  decked 
with  bright  colors,  the  very  flowers  of 
the  subterranean  world  of  stones.  In 
lonely,  silent  caverns  they  light  up  the 
eternal  night  with  a  fire  given  them 
long  before  man  trod  upon  earth.  like 
petrified  sparks  of  light,  here  in  di- 
minutive littleness,  there  in  gigantic 
size,  they  lie  scattered  about.  Mighty 
rivers  roll  tiny  fragments  to  the  dis- 
tant ocean — in  the  crystal  caves  of  St. 
Gothard  the  clear,  glorious  rock-crystal 
grows  in  bright,  polished  pyramids  of 
one  to  eight  hundred  ponnds  weight! 
Now  and  then  it  blends  with  the  gay 
colors  of  metals,  and  appears  as  beauti- 
ful topaz,  binding,  as  it  were,  the  very 
smoke  of  subterranean  fire  in  gracefbl 
stone,  or  as  precious  amethyst,  whose 
violet  crystals  Aristotle  praised  for 
their  beauty,  and  because,  worn  on 
the  breast,  they  protected  the  wearer 
agunst  the  evils  of  drunkenness.  Loi^ 
and  slender,  fit  to  be  the  sceptre  of  the 
earth's  sovereign,  the  ,  pebble-crystil 
shines  and  glitters  in  'the  mines  of 
Hungary;  in  Java  his  brilliant  splendor 
is  humbly  hid  in  loose  sand,  and  in  our 
own  Northern  States  it  adorns  the 
common  sandstone  with  bright,  beanti> 
ful  points.  And  if  you  hdd  the  gay 
stone-flower  to  the  li^t — what  sparicles 
in  its  transparent  bosom?    The  crystal 
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holds  in  loving  embrace  a  kindred 
spirit:  a  pure  drop  of  water  rests  clear 
and  bright  in  its  glassy  prison,  and 
dreams  of  the  sister  drops  that  flit  with- 
out in  eager  haste  and  restless  strife 
through  the  wide,  wide  world. 

There  is  no  form  that  the  pebble  does 
not  assume,  no  company  that  he  de- 
spises. He  is  constantly  changing  shape 
and  home,  to  join  countless  other  stones, 
metals  and  earths,  and,  with  them,  to 
giTe  new  life  and  new  beauty  to  the 
unknown  mineral  world.  Invisible,  he 
gushes  forth  in- the  clear  waters  of  hot 
springs,  from  the  yery  heart  of  the 
earth.  The  burning  geysers  of  Iceland 
are  not  too  hot  for  him ;  the  very  craters 
of  Kamschatka  afford  him  a  comfortable 
home,  and,  with  strange  pleasure,  he 
forms  a  stony  armor  around  the  tender 
stalks  of  graceful  grasses. 

As  if  he  had  lost  his  way  and  strayed 
from  his  path,  he  is  found  in  chalk- 
mountains,  far  from  his  kindred,  and 
oddly  shaped  in  the  form  of  flints, 
holding  in  his  bosom  the  power  of  call- 
ing forth  the  hidden  flre  of  metals. 
Everywhere  his  works  are  seen.  Here 
he  builds  heaven-aspiring  Alps,  with 
deep  abysses  and  lovely  valleys ;  their 
lofty  heads  are  buried  in  eternal  ice,  on 
which  the  morning  and  evening  sun 
kindles  fires  that  proclaim  the  power  of 
the  Almighty  far  over  land  .and  sea; 
from  their  sides  thunder  death-bearing 
avalanches  and  furious  torrents,  whilst 
at  their  feet  lie  green  meadows  and 
still  waters,  where  the  weary  love  to 
rest.  There  he  raises  huge  domes, 
crowned  with  frowning  forests,  or  he 
sends  up,  as  if  in  sport,  strange,  quaint- 
ly-shaped columns  of  sandstone,  that 
tower  like  enchanted  castles  above  the 
plain.  The  pebble  is  the  true  architect 
of  mountains ;  it  \a  he  who  built  their 
gigantic  pyramids  ^and  their  mighty 
cupolas;  if  we  descend  to  the  first 
stones  of  the  plutonic  world,  there  is 
the  pebble ;  if  we  rise  up  to  volcanic 
creation,  even  there  we  meet  the  de- 
spised pebble.  Again  he  spreads  him- 
self out  in  dreary  vastness  over  the 
plains  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  he  creates 
those  terrible  deserts,  where  the  tink- 
ling of  the  camel's  bell  alone  breaks  the 
deMi  silence.  There  the  soil  bums,  the 
air  glows,  hot  vapors  alone  seem  to 
live.  But  even  here  the  pebble  tries 
to  create  new  shapes.  He  gives  him- 
self up  to  the  wild  sports  of  the  winds ; 
like  a  huge  water-spout  he  rushes 
vp  and  down  the  fearful  waste,  or  he 


paints  with  enchanted  colors  wondrous 
images  of  cool  gardens,  blue  hills  and 
refreshing  fountains. 

Even  into  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Nature  he  find  his  way.  He  wrestles 
with  the  powers  of  the  earth  and,  after 
conquest,  compels  them  to  serve  him  as 
useful  allies.  Wheat  and  oats,  rye  and 
barley,  all  need  a  flinty  soil ;  all  grass- 
es, that  feed  our  domestic  animals  and 
ourselves,  drink,  with  their  roots  in 
rain  and  spring  vrater.  large  quantities 
of  dissolved  flint.  It  is  an  humble  and 
despised  thing,  the  worthless  straw  and 
the  low  stalk  of  grass ;  and  yet  it  sur- 
passes in  beauty  and  boldness  of  struc- 
ture the  gracenil  palm  and  the  storm- 
defying  oak.  Slily,  slowly,  the  pebble's 
tiniest  parts  mingle  with  the  soft  waters 
of  the  earth,  and  ascend,  through  root 
and  radicle,  into  the  heart  of  Joyous 
plants.  Man  has  no  lofty  steeple,  the 
world  no  proud  pyramid,  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  airy  and  yet  solid  sthic- 
ture  of  the  humble  blade  of  grass. 
Thanks  to  the  little  pebble,  its  hollow 
column  rises  high  above  moss  and  clod ; 
•  its  tower  fllls  story  after  story  with 
rich  food  for  man;  the  rain  cannot 
enter  into  the  safe  chambers ;  the  wind 
can  bend  but  not  break  the  elastic 
pillar. 

Thus  the  pebble  unites  with  his  ene- 
my, water,  to  create  a  new  world,  and 
to  become  itself,  as  it  were  a  life-en- 
dowed being.  He  ceases  to  be  the 
rigid,  unbending  stone;  with  the  tiny 
drop  he  enters  into  organic  creation. 
He  feeds  now  upon  the  ethereal  ele- 
ments of  air  and  fire,  and  aids  in  build- 
ing up  a  new  organic  kingdom.  Surely, 
there  are  sermons  in  stones.  Was  there 
ever  sermon  preached  that  taught  more 
clearly  the  transfiguration  of  even  life- 
less matter,  and  its  resurrection  in  a 
higher  world. 

The  pebble  spends,  however,  not  all 
of  his  creative  power  on  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom  only;  he  works  in  a  still 
higher  world  also,  and  gives  a  form  and 
a  house  to  millions  endowed  with  ani- 
mal life.  When  they  die,  he  gathers 
together  their  abandoned  home  with 
wonderful  care,  and  builds  out  of  mi- 
nute, mostly  invisible  shells,  wide  plains 
and  towering  mountains!  Does  this 
not  remind  one  of  the  enchanted  prin- 
cesses of  Eastern  tales'?  Here  also 
there  are  beings,  but  beings  without  ^ 
number,  held  in  the  icy  bonds  of  death, 
waiting  for  the  day,  when  the  great 
word  shall  be  spoken,  that  will  change  ^ 
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death  once  more  into  life,  and  sorrow 
into  joy. 

Thus,  through  plants  and  animals,  the 
pebhle  has  riseUj  ever  brighter,  better, 
and  more  useful  m  the  great  household 
of  Nature.  No  longer  a  selfish  recluse, 
he  now  offers  a  brother's  hand  to  other 
elements,  and^  with  their  al(L  he  enters 
into  ana  builds  up  himsclr  a  higher 
world.  We  know  that  every  drop  of 
our  spring  water  contains  some  little 
atoms  of  the  pebble^  and  plant,  animal 
and  man  drink,  all  alike,  with  this  water, 
an  indispensable  element  of  their  life. 
Man's  yery  body,  it  is  said,  holds  flint  i 
he  drinks  it  in  his  water,  and  eats  it  in 
his  lentils,  his  beans,  and  his  cabbage. 

But  eyen  this  does  not  satisfy  the 
pebble^s  ambition.  He  feels  his  longing 
towards  light — for  even  stones,  "  the 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth 
in  pain  " — not  yet  satisfied.  He  presses 
onward,  upward  to  the  great  light  of 
heaven,  and,  at  last,  by  a  new  union, 
becomes  light  itself,  bodily,  tangible 
light. 

Phoenician  merchants,  we  are  told, 
in  days  of  yore  kindlea  a  fire  on  the 
sandy  shores  of  Africa,  and  saw,  to 
their  amazement,  *a  beautiful  mass, 
bright  and  clear,  formed  in  the  ashes. 
The  wily  merchants  carefully  gathered 
the  strange  pieces  and — glaiss  was 
invented.  More  recent  researches  have 
discovered  glass  in  the  cities  of  the 
dead  of  |Old  Egypt,  and)  if  there  is  no 
error  about  it,  even  ancient  Nineveh 
itself  knew  the  precious  material. 

Thus  the  humble  pebble  became  the 
invaluable  medium  by  which  we  can  let 
light  into  the  dark  night  of  our  dwell- 
ings. The  poor  Esquimaux  still  builds 
his  miserable  hut  Uke  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  darkening  and  closing  all  aper- 
tures, to  keep  out  snow  and  rain,  frost 
and  ice.  Other  nations  are  reduced  to 
thin  layers  of  horn,  which  allow  a  faint 
light  to  sift  through  the  opaque  mate- 
rial, but  soon  lose  even  this  transpar- 
ency under  the  influence  of  wind  and 
weather.  Better  fares  the  contented 
peasant  of  Siberia,  who  gathers  the 
ample  stores  of  mica  around  his  hut. 
cuts  them  into  small  thin  panes,  ana 
thus  enjoys  a  doubtful  light,  equally  far 
from  the  joyous  brightness  of  day  and 
the  sweet,  sleep-bringing  coziness  of 
night  Few  only  could  be  able  to  afibrd 
the  costly  luxury  of  the  so-called  win- 
dow-pane muscle  of  Chinese  waters, 
and  yet  fewer  still  ever  think  of  what  a 
.true  blessing  the  little  pebble  is  to  us 


in  his  new  form  of  glass !  How  vastly 
superior  is — thanks  to  him — the  poorest 
laborer's  hut  now  to  the  gorgeous  pala- 
ces of  ancient  Rome.  Neither  the  ^jlen- 
did  mansions  of  her  senators  nor  the 
glorious  temples  of  Athens  and  Memphis 
knew  the  cheap  comfort,  the  simple 
beauty  of  glass.  Now,  poor,  indeed,  and 
wretched  must  be  the  man  who  cannot 
invite  the  cheerful  light  of  day  into  his 
humble  dwelling,  and  yet  keep  storm 
and  rain,  wind  and  weather  at  bay. 
And  as  light  comes,  a  welcome  guest,  to 
his  hearth,  so  his  eye  can,  unimpeded  by 
wickerwork  or  wooden  shatter,  as  of 
old,  now  pass  freely  beyond  the  narrow 
domain  of  his  little  home.  It  can  readi 
far  and  free  into  God's  beauteous  crea- 
tion, and  even  the  poor,  sick  sufibrer  on 
his  couch  may  gladden  his  eye  with  the 
sight  of  green  trees,  and  his  mind  by 
looking  upward  into  the  blue  heaven 
where  his  great  Father  dwells,  that  will 
never  forsake  him. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  the  great 
value  of  glass  remained  so  long  unac- 
knowledged. It  is  true  that  Phoenidaa 
and  CarUiaginian  merchant-princes  glo- 
ried in  their  large,  brilliant  glass  vases 
as  the  costliest  jewels  they  possessed. 
Nero  and  Hadrian  even  yet  counted 
them  as  by  far  the  most  predoos  trea- 
sures of  their  palaces  and  pud  neariy 
half  a  million  for  one.  To  keep  their 
rich  wines  in  glass  and  to  drink  the  gen- 
erous fluid  out  of  glass  was  given  only 
to  a  few,  the  richest  of  the  land.  Eu- 
rope appreciated  it  still  more  slowly. 
The  royal  palace  of  rich  England  could, 
in  the  year  1661,  boast  of  ^ass  wixt^ 
dows  only  in  the  upper  stories*,  the 
lower  were  closed  wiUi  shutters. 

Those  Phoenicians  who  first  made 
glass,  did  certainly  not  anticipate  that 
they  had  thus  created  a  charm  by  which 
man  would  hereafter  obtain  the  most 
signal  triumphs  in  science.  They  were 
pleased  with  its  bright  colorine,  they 
fashioned  it  into  graceful  vess^,  they 
shaped  it  into  a  thousand  forms,  but 
they  knew  not  that  a  glance  through 
the  glaasy  pebble  would  open  to  their 
near-sighted  eye  the  wonders  of  the 
Universe.  With  the  lens  man  governs 
the  whole  world.  He  tells  the  rays  of 
the  sun  to  come  and  to  depart  at  his 
bidding ;  he  scatters  them  as  be  jAeMsea 
and  he  binds  them  tc^ther,  until  their 
united  strength  melts  the  very  stone  of 
stones^  the  hardest  of  earthly  bodies, 
the  diamond.  Near-«ighted  or  &r- 
sighted,  he  takes  a  glass  and  the  raya 
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of  light  are  made  to  fall  where  he  pleases, 
80  that  he  may  see  what  Nature  seemed 
to  have  denied  him.  What  a  progress 
is  this  from  the  huge,  unwieldy  glass 
globe,  filled  with  water,  of  which  Seneca 
speaks  with  wonder,  and  which  the 
Arab  Al  Hazem  pernaps  already  em- 
ployed to  magnify  small  objects !  Now 
the  general  on  the  battle-field,  and  the 
bold  sea-captain  on  the  wide  ocean  mar- 
shall  their  wide-scattered  forces  by  the 
aid  of  their  glasses.  But  the  greatest 
of  triumphs  it  accomplishes  in  the 
hands  of  the  Astronomer.  The  whole 
world  lies  before  him;  with  one  glance 
he  looks  through  unmeasured  space  and 
into  times  imknown  to  man.  The 
secrets  of  the  Universe  are  laid  open- 
to  him;  the  stars  reyeal  to  him  the 
eternal  laws  of  the  world,  and  his  mmd 
18  lifted  up  to  the  Infinite.  Step  by 
step  the  despised  pebble  thus  becomes 
the  teacher  of  mankind.    He  tempts 


the  mind  of  man  from  inyention  to  in- 
ventions, he  becomes  glass,  lens,  teles- 
cope. And  he  is,  pernaps,  greater  yet 
when  he  leads  man  not  to  the  infi- 
nitely great,  but  to  the  infinitely  small. 
How  duninutive  appears  the  microscope 
by  the  side  of  the  gigantic  telescope  of 
Lord  Rosse !  And  yet  who  dare  say 
which  is  the  greater,  the  world  in  the 
blue  heavens  above,  or  the  world  in  the 
drop  of  water  ?  Truly,  the  pebble  has 
become  light  itself;  it  has  shown  man 
two  invisible  worlds :  the  great,  lost  in 
unmeasurable  distance,  the  small,  lost 
in  invisible  diminutiveness.  The  pebble 
is  the  restless  spirit  of  the  world  of 
stones,  that  yeameth  and  travaileth 
after  light.  It  enters  the  service  of 
man  and,  a  slave,  it  becomes  his  master. 
It  endows  him  with  unknown  worlds; 
it  awakes  in  him  living,  heaven-inspired 
thoughts — surely,  it  is  more  than  "  only 
a  pebble!" 


THE  COUNT   DB   CAGLIOSTRO. 


IT  was  a  lovely  autumnal  afternoon, 
on  the  vigil  of  All  Saints,  when  the 
Cardinal  He  Rohan,  prince-bishop  of 
Strasburg,  slowly  returned  to  his  epis- 
oopal  palace,  from  the  celebration  of 
the  mass  in  the  neighboring  cathedral. 
Of  an  imposing  presence,  graceful  man- 
ners and  elegant  tastes,  his  Eminence 
well  became  Uie  sumptuous  robes  which 
adorned  his  person.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  for  less  than  its  customary 
magnificence  was  displayed  in  his  toi- 
lette. His  alb,  thougn  of  the  most  pre- 
cious English  lace,  was  not  such  as, 
worked  tn  'point  d  VaiguilU,  and  valued 
at  one  hundred  thousand  livres,  he 
was  wont  to  exhibit  at  Versailles,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  royalty;  his  missal, 
though  of  such  antiauity  and  splendor 
as  would  have  brougnt  tears  of  admi- 
ration to  the  eyes  of  a  modem  biblio- 
maniac, was  not  the  inestimable  family 
heir-loom,  the  least  illumination  of 
which  was  a  chef  d^cRuvrej  and  whose 
covers  alone  were  studded  with  pre- 
cious stones  to  the  value  of  a  dule's 
ransom.  His  abstracted  glance  but  too 
plainly  showed  that  the  popular  voice 
did  not  err  when  it  whispered  that  the 
thoughts  of  this  Prince  of  the  Church 
TOL.  v.— 32 


were  not  always  with  his  pnlpit  and  his 
breviary.  Whatever  there  was,  how- 
ever, of  meditation  in  his  manner,  it 
disappeared  before  his  high  politeness, 
like  the  morning  mists  before  the  rays 
of  the  summer  sun,  as  he  welcomed 
within  his  palace  two  of  the  noblest  of 
the  neighboring  gentry,  the  Baron  and 
Baroness  D'Oberkirch.  The  conversa- 
tion became  at  once  animated  and 
piquant,  when,  suddenly,  the  doors  of 
the  apartment  were  thrown  open,  and, 
with  a  ceremony  as  though  he  were  ad- 
mitting a  sovereign  prince,  the  ^oom 
of  the  chambers  announced  : 

"His  Eminence  the  Count  de  Cag- 
liostro  !'* 

For  some  time  past  this  person  had 
been  dwelling  in  Strasburg,  exciting  the 
constant  admiration  of  the  crowd  and 
the  watchfuhiess  of  the  police.  His 
manner  of  life  was  the  subject  of  per- 
petual conversation.  His  couch  was  a 
simple  fauteuil,  his  only  food  the  cheese 
for  which  Alsace  is  famous,  and  his  os- 
tensible occupation,  the  healing,  b^ 
miraculous  powers,  of  all  human  infirmi- 
ties. His  appearance  was  not  less  singu- 
lar than  his  habits,  bedecked  as  he  was 
with  diamonds  of  an  almost  incredible 
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Talae,  which  ho  openly  asserted  yfere 
the  meuQufacture  of  his  own  heuads. 

Impressed  as  were  his  guests  with 
the  idea  tha^  this  mysterious  stranger 
was  nothing  less  than  a  dangerous  char- 
latan, nothmg  could  exceed  their  sur- 
prise at  the  mixture  of  politeness  and 
leTerence  with  which  the  Cardinal  re- 
ceived his  visitor.  For  a  few  minutes, 
the  discourse,  interrupted  by  the 
sence  of  a  stranger,  seemed  to 

.  when,  suddenly,  Cagliostro,  whose  eyes 
had  not  since  his  introduction  been  re- 
moved from  the  face  of  the  baroness, 
abruptly  addressed  her.  With  the 
most  precise  minuteness,  he  went  over 
all  the  private;  details  of  her  past  life. 
This  was  not  onaccountaUe,  for  he 
might  have  learned  it  from  others.  But 
when  we  find  him  with  equal  certainty 
declaring  to  her  the  future  history  of 
her  domestic  career,  we  are  forced  to 
coincide  with  the  lady  in  pronouncing 
him  a  singularly  adroit  guesser,  al- 
beit nothing  more.  For  Madame  la 
Baronne  was  one  of  those  ladies  whose 
opinions,  for  good  or  for  ill,  once  formed, 
fure  only  strengthened  by  the  lapse  of 
time ;  she  never  wavered  in  the  dislike 
and  disre^rd  in  which  she  rated  the 
wizai'd.  It  was  otherwise  with  her 
host :  the  prediction  of  the  very  hour 
of  the  death  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  of  Austria,  made  to  him  by 
Cagliostro,  and  so  strangely  confinned 
b^r  the  event,  had  inspired  him  with  a 
faith  that  no  subsequent  persuasions  or 
reasoning  could  shake.  He  would  public- 
ly disnlaya  diamond  seal  ring  on  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  engrewed  the  £o- 
han  arms.  This  stone,  valued  by  com- 
petent jewelers  at  twenty-five  thousand 
nancs,  CagUostro  had  produced  from 
his  crucible  in  the  Cardmal's  presence* 
who  had  even,  from  beginning  to  end) 
assisted  in  the  operation.  What  won- 
der, then,  that  he  trusted  to  the  evi- 

*  dence  of  his  senses  ?  Yet  all  this 
while,  independent  of  the  pxesent  profit 
tiiat,  direcuy  or  indirectly,  he  managed 
to  extract  from  his  protector,  Cagliostro 
was  carefully  taking  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  his  mind.  In  a  few  years,  as 
we  shall  see,  he  turned  his  knoitiedge 
to  a  bitter  account. 

Such,  then,  was  the  faith  of  Louis 
Ren6  Edouard,  prince  de  Bohan,  a  car- 
dinal of  the  Holy  College  at  Rome,  and 
bishop  of  the  ancient  city  of  Strasburg ; 
nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  credu- 
lity of  80  exalted  a  personage,  even  at 


that  recent  date  in  the  history  of  civili- 
zation, when  we  reflect  upon  the  mental 
temper  of  the  age.  Though  tacitly 
abandoned  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  doctrines 
of  the  permutation  of  metals,  of  the 
phiiosopner's  stone,  and  the  JEUxir 
ViUt^  Imd  secretly  returned  into  vogue 
with  a  certain  class  of  persons  towiuds 
its  close,  and  during  the  earlier  part  of 
eighteenth.  Indeed,  no  less  a  pbiloeo- 
pher  than  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has,  xa 
our  own  days,  intimated  the  poesibilitjr 
of  the  discovery  of  the  former  secret; 
wherefore,  then,  should  we  marvel  that, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  men«  phed  with 
lights  so  tar  inferior  to  his,  8hoold« 
^wandering  in  darkness,  blindly  ^^ 
after  the  flitting  gleams  of  the  ignis 
fatuus  at  whose  flame  they  fo^y 
hoped  to  kindle  the  torch  that  should 
illumine  their  path  to  inexhaustible  days 
of  glory,  power  and  fiune  ?  All  kings 
possess  not  the  stem  self-will  of  Charles 
of  Sweden,  of  whom  we  have  some- 
where seen  it  told  that  a  criminal,  under 
sentence  of  death  for  some  dark  crime, 
boldly  claimed  his  life  on  the  pretext  oi 
his  ability  to  serve  the  State  by  his  won- 
drous faculty  of  changing  lead  and 
worthless  iron  into  the  purest  silver; 
which  secret,  according  to  the  sacred 
adage,  that  **  all  which  a  man  has  will  be 
given  for  his  life,*'  he  offered  to  exchange 
for  liberty  and  pardon.  His  talents 
were  put  to  the  test ;  and  speedily  in- 

§ots  of  the  precious  metal  covered  his 
ungeon  floor.    But  the  just  soveieign's 
only  reply  was,  to  order  the  wretSied 
man    to    immediate   executioii.     Such 
powers,  he  thought,  dangerous  at  any 
time,  became  doubly  so  when  ^sseseed 
by  one  enable  of  the  most  heinous  of- 
fenses.   The  curious  reader  will  find  in 
the  Memoirts  de  Richelieu  (a  work  hap- 
pily without  parallel  in  English  litera- 
ture, unless,  mdeed,  we  place  beside  it 
some  of  the  loosest  passages  of  Roches- 
ter), a  detailed  account  of  siniilar  expe- 
riments, crowned,  too,  with  like  success. 
Nor  did  the  idea  of  commanding,  by 
alchemical  spells,  the  inversion  or  the 
orders  of  Nature — ^nay,  even  the  services 
of  the  powers  of  darkness  themselves — 
rest  limited  to  the  breast  of  tiie  sage 
whom  too  much  learning  had  made  mad, 
or  the  peer  on  whom  the  same  effect  was 
produced  by  too  little.     The  spirit  of 
mysterious  and  forbidden  inquiry  flew 
at  higher  game,  and  even  the  hearts  of 
kings  and  princes  did  not  escape  tbe 
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infectton.  Oa  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  (him  who  was  called  Or- 
leans St.  Geneyi^ve,  in  consequenoe  of 
his  secluding  himself  among  that  re- 
ligious body,)  the  son  of  Sie  Regent 
Duke  of  Orleans,  a  secret  cell  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Palais  Kojal,  commmii- 
cating  with  its  master's  apartments. 
When  opened — it  evidently  had  not  be- 
fore been  entered  for  many  yeajr»--a]l 
sorts  of  alembics,  crucibles,  treatises  on 
magic  and  cabalistics  peUs,  were  strew- 
ed around.  Skulls,  powders,  herbs  of 
every  description,  supposed  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  purposes 

'*  Which  e'en  to  name  would  be  onlawfa',** 

lay  scattered  about;  while  a  manu- 
script note-book,  in  the  autograph  of 
the  Begenti  but  too  plainly  eyidenoed 
who  had  been  the  occupant  of  this' cham- 
ber. And  if  the  Count  de  Modena  is  to 
be  believed,  there  is  another  instance  of 
still  greater  devotion  to  unlawful  studies 
than  thisi  He  says  that  in  his  company 
and  with  his  aid,  the  Count  de  Provence 
having  in  due  form  and  with  solemn  pre- 
parations invoked  the  presence  of  the 
devil,  that  potentate  £naJly  appeared. 
There  was  nothing  terrific  in  Lis  ap- 
pearance: on  the  contrarjr,  as  though 
mindful  of  the  rank  of  his  questioner, 
and  recollecting  the  line, 

**  The  Prinee  of  Derkneis  ie  a  gentteman," 

**  Auld  Clootie  *'  on  this  occasion  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  form  of  an  agree-  * 
able  young  man,  whose  slightly-budding, 
nascent  horns  were  the  only  symptoms 
of  an  igneous  origin.  Among  other  in- 
teresting particulars,  he'  informed  the 
Count  de  Provence  that  he  should  yet 
be  kmg — a  circumstance  then  improba- 
ble enough,  as  Marie  Antoinette  had  al- 
ready borne  to  Louis  XV I.  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  But  the  Count  actually 
at  last  inherited  the  crown  as  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  the  largest  and  last  of  his 
name.  We,  of  course,  do  not  ask  our 
readers — gentle  or  simple,  as  the  case 
may  be — ^to  believe  this  story ;  but  it 
seems  very  certain  that  it  was  related 
by  the  Count  de  Modena  among  his 
intimates  long  before  the  French  Kevo- 
lution ;  and  alter  all  it  is  quite  as  credi- 
ble as  some  of  the  notions  of  the  present 
day. 

So  much  for  royal  and'  noble  dealers 
in  the  Black  Art :  return  we  now  to  the 
hero  of  our  theme.  The  Count  de  Cag- ' 
liostro,  as  in  his  most  famous  days  he 


styled  himself,  was,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  mos't  superb  and  singular  impostor 
of  his  time.  Bom  at  Palermo,  of  ob- 
scure ori^n,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1743, 
his  genume  name  was  plain  Joseph 
Balsamo.  His  parents,  Pietro  Balsa- 
mo  and  Feticia  Braconieri,  persons  of 
mean  condition  and  lowly  pursuits, 
could  little  have  foreseen  that  the  puny 
child  they  dandled  in  their  arms  was 
destined  to  excite  as  great  a  sensation, 
to  keep  as  good  company,  to  spend  as 
much  money,  and  to  accomplish,  per- 
haps, as  much  harm  as  any  man  oi  his 
epoch,  whether  princely-bom  or  poorly, 
whether  Juno,  Venus,  or  Biinerva  pre- 
sided at  his  birth. 

His  youth  afforded  a  not  unfair  projff- 
nostic  of  the  current  of  his  future  life. 
The'  old  Pietro  dying,  the  care  of  kin- 
dred sought  to  provide  his  orphaned  son 
with  a  good  education,  and  the  prospect 
of  at  least  ending  his  days  as  an  officer 
of  some  pett^  religious  establishment. 
But  our  ambitious  Joseph  was  not  one 
to  hide  his  talents  within  the  waUs  of  a 
monastery.  Chiodltuiumfacitinanackum, 
At  school  or  at  convent,  his  first  care 
seems  to  have  been  to  efiect  as  much 
mischief  as  he  possibly  could  produce ; 
his  next  to  run  away.  With  an  invinci- 
ble taste  for  dissipation  of  every  descrip- 
tion, only  provided  that  is  smacked  of 
a  forbidqen  flavor,  he  joined,  however, 
a  capacity  for  acquiring  with  extreme 
facility  various  branches  of  learnings 
and  a  most  wonderful  gift  for  lying. 
He  was  no  mean  proficient  in  chemistry ; 
he  drew  with  skill ;  he  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  medicine,  and  at  one  time 
or  another  became  master  of  an  infinity 
of  tongues^  At  the  period  of  which  we 
speak,  however,  fencing  was  his  ruling 
passion — an  art,  by  his  masterly  know- 
ledge of  its  principles  and  practice,  des- 
tined, on  more  tnan  one  occasion,  to 
stand  him  in  good  stead; 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  such  an 
Admirable  Crichton  as  this  could  not 
long  remain  undiscovex^  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Palermo.  Not  an  intrigue,  not  a 
quarrel,  not  a  piece  of  supernne  rogue- 
ry could  transpire  (and  somehow  tiiey 
were  of  uncommonly  frequent  occur- 
rence about  this  time),  that  the  police 
did  not  find  the  handiwork  of  Master 
Balsamo  plainly  betraying  its  originator. 
One  of  the  pleasantest  of  these  littie 
escapades,  though,  in  the  end,  rather  a 
dear  joke  even  for  the  suecessful  opera> 
tor,  was  a  hoax  he  found  means  to  play 
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off  upon  a  goldsmith  named  Marano. 
Haying  persuaded  his  silly  dupe  of  the 
existence  of  a  treasure  as  vast  as  that  of 
Monte  Cri^to,  and,  like  it,  concealed  in  a 
secret  caTem,  Marano  purchased  his  in- 
formation for  siity  pieces  of  gold.  When 
night  had  fairly  set  in,  the^  goldsmith 
repcdred  to  the  grotto,  and  wim  hesitat- 
ing steps  slowly  penetrated  its  gloomy 
recesses ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  fairly 
commenced  dig^g  at  the  appointed 
spot  than  Balsamo  and  a  crew  of  choice 
confederates,  disguised  as  goblins  and 
devils,  fell  upon  the  luckless  treasure- 
seeker,  and  with  staves  and  bludgeons 
belabored  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 
The  repulsed  victim  was  not  slow  in 
discoveiiDg  the  piime  author  of  his 
woes,  and,  not  content  with  a  legal  pro- 
cess to  compel  the  restitution  of  the 
money,  he  solemnly  vowed  to  wipe  away 
the  wounds  his  honor  had  received  in 
virtue  of  the  blows  inflicted  on  its  mor- 
tal tenement,  by  cutting  Signer  Bal- 
eamo's  throat  on  the  first  convenient 
opportunity.  Joseph  knew  the  gold- 
smidi  to  be  a  man  of  his  word ;  he  had 
likewise  recently  committed  a  hapjjy 
forgery  of  a  will  in  favor  of  a  certain 
Marquis  di  Maurigi,  and  was  naturally 
fearful  of  the  discovery  of  his  ingeiiious 
toils.  These  considerations  so  operated 
upon  his  soul,  that,  like  the  sagacious 
youth  that  he  was,  he  shook,  the  dust 
from  his  shoes,  and  bade  the  walls  of 
his  native  city  of  Palermo,  and  the  cart 
Itiogki  of  his  childhood,  a  long  farewell, 
it  would  be  useless  to  follow  the  de- 
vious path  of  this  still  ordinary  swin- 
dler through  his  various  wanderings. 
Passing  successively  by  the  names  of 
Tischio,  of  Melissa,  of  Belmonte,  of 
the  Marquis  di  Pellegrini,  of  Auna, 
Feniz,  and  Harat,  he  traveled  through 
Greece,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Rhodes,  at 
every  place  practicing  sonje  newsubtil- 
ty,  in  every  land  acquiring  some  new 
learning,  and  at  least  a  superficial  smat- 
tering of  its  language.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  brouglit  up  at  the  island  of 
Malta,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  compagnon  du  voyage  during 
his  later  travels,  one  Altotas — a  person 
whom  he  evidently  had  reverenced  as 
his  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend." 
The  learning  of  this  man  Cagliostro 
painted,  in  after  years,  in  the  most 
glowing  colors.  Beyond  the  fact, 
however,  that  he  seems  to  have  de- 
Toted  long  and  satisfactory  researdi 
upon  the  suliject  of  alchemical  secrets, 


and  had  imparted  much  recon^Bte  in- 
formation concerning  the  same  to  has  vo- 
tary, we  know  nothing  certain.  Tfarou^ 
this  connection,  too,  he  became  Acquaint- 
ed with  Pinto,  the  then  Grand  Master 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  who  was  him- 
self given  to  similar  ezperimenta,  and 
was  patronized  by  him  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Furnished  by  Pinto  with  intra- 
ductory  letters,  of  which  he  did  not  fidl 
to  make  the  utmost  use,  Balsamo  set 
out,  after  his  companion's  death,  for  Na- 
ples, whence  he  repaired  to  Bome.  At 
the  Eternal  City  he  gave  his  genius  for 
imposture  and  charkitanism  full  play, 
and  after  a  number  of  adventures,  in 
which  he  alternated  from  the  secret 
chambers  of  the  Cardinal  Ganganelli  (af- 
terwards Pope  Clement  XIY.)  and  the 
then  Holy  Father  himself  to  the  oommon 
town-jail,  he  finally  carried  his  exertions 
to  other  fields.  With  him,  too,  he  boro 
away  his  spouse,  a  certain  Lorenaa  Fe- 
liciani,  whom  he  had  wedded  it  Bome, 
and  from  whose  abundant  charms  he 
reaped  a  continued  harvest.  For  it  was 
a  maxim  with  this  man,  that  *'*■  aduhenr 
is  no  crime  in  a  woman  who  conumts  it 
merely  on  account  of  her  interest,  and 
not  through  affection  for  another  man 
tiian  her  husband :"  and  he  never  fiuled 
to  reconcile  his  heart  to  the  temporary 
absence  of  its  legal  mistress,  whenever 
he  could  receive  what  he  considered 
a  satisfactory  compensation  in  ready 
cash. 

In  this  wise,  then,  Ca^ostro — as  we 
suppose  we  may  as  well  henceforth  style 
him — ^wended  his  way  through  various 
parts  of  Europe.  At  Barcelona  and 
Madrid,  his  modus  operandi  was  so  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  narrated  in  Gas- 
man d*Alfarache,  that  we  might  ahnosi 
have  suspected  a  man  of  less  capacify 
of  having  stolen  a  leaf  from  the  book 
of  that  Spanish  rogue.  But  Caglios- 
tro was  no  vulgar  imitator;  he  was  a 
man  of  rare  ingenuity,  and  of  wfaater^ 
other  crimes  he  may  have  been  guilty, 
he  is  not  justly  amenable  to  the  diaxge 
of  plagiarism.  From  Lisbon  passing  to 
England,  he  remained  there  tul  the  pa- 
tience and  the  inclinations  of  the  Lon- 
doners seemed  exhausted,  and  then  ac- 
cepting the  overtures  of  a  certain  Mon- 
^  sieur  Duplaisir,  his  wife  and  himself 
made  *'  a  moonlight  flitting"  to  Paris, 
where  they  lived  for  some  time  in 
great  comfort,  under  the  protection 
and  entirely  at  the  expense  of  tliat 
gaUant  man.    Here  it  was  that,  ofler 
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a  few  lather  diahearteniii^  scenes,  he 
.began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  that 
cloudy  pillar  of  fsune  with  which  all 
France  was  to  be  so  soon  dazzled.  In 
addition  to  a  facile  pen,  which  he  had 
already  ill  London  and  elsewhere  turned 
to  account,  he  now  put  in  requisition 
his  alleged  supematund  powers.  Wash- 
es for  renewing  freshness  and  beauty 
to  complexions  ravaged  by  the  hand  of 
time — ^Egyptian  wines  which  should 
restore  to  age  and  decrepitude  the  lusty 
▼igor  of  youth — these  were  the  least  of 
his  accomplishments.  He  pretended  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  past  and  of  the  fu- 
ture, to  the  secret  of  perpetual  life,  to 
the  art  of  producing,  by  chemical  n^eans, 
gold  and  diamonds  to  any  amount  what- 
soever, and  to  a  miraculous  gift  of  heal- 
ing; and,  what  is  a  little  odd,  he  man- 
a^d  things  so  dextrously  as  actually 
to  seem  very  often  to  perform  all  that 
he  promised.  Sleight  of  hand,  perhaps, 
aided  him  in  part;  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  all  the  secrets  of  the  labora- 
tory doubtless  wrought  its  share ;  and 
the  means  of  information  which  his  ma- 
sonic combinations  put  at  his  disposal 
probably  did  the  rest.  For  during  some 
years  previously  Cagliostro  had  ousied 
himself,  wherever  he  went,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  purify  and  refonn,  as  he  called  it, 
the  existing  order  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  to  create  their  lodges  anew, 
introducing  women  as  well  as  men 
therein.  Of  course,  we  cannot  guess 
at  the  secrets  of  the  legitimate  Masonic 
Order ;  but  it  is  certain  Cagliostro  was 
at  the  head  of  a  widely-ramified  socie- 
ty, founded  on  principles  professedly 
similar  to  theirs,  and  from  the  slight 
tax  levied  on  each  member  he  drew,  his 
copious  and  unaccountable  revenue.  It 
was  this  circumstance  that  so  puzzled 
many  of  the  shrewdest  investigators 
into  his  affairs.  They  would  find  large 
sums  suddenly  and  mysteriously  placed 
to  his  credit  in  banking  houses  all  over 
Europe,  in  States  where  they  knew  he 
possessed  not  one  stiver  of  capital — 
and  they  could  never  ascertain  anything 
more.  No  wonder  they  were  astound- 
ed. Beside  these  resources,  by  many 
a  little  tour  deforce  did  our  hero  help  him- 
self along,  and  find  the  means  to  bestow 
his  abundant  charities.  Some  such  feat 
of  escroquerie,  or,  perhaps,  a  mere  love 
of  change,  induced  him  to  leave  Paris 
when  his  fame  was  nearly  at  its  zenith, 
and  surely  no  man  could  say,  when  he 
bad  left  the  place,  who  it  was  that  had 


been  sojourning  there.  With  prosperi- 
ty, Cagliostro*s  genius  had  risen  equal 
to  the  contingencies  of  the  case.  Some 
account  of  his  previous  history  was 
wanted ;  and  he  set  tales  enough  in  cir- 
culation to  have  satisfied  the  whole  of 
Paris.  At  various  times,  with  the  most 
solemn  unction,  he  would  intimate  to 
his  audience  chance  snatches  of  his  ori- 
epm,  any  one  of  which  was  sufficient  to 
have  adorned  the  pages  of  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments.  At  one  time 
it  was  whispered  that  he  was  an  ante- 
diluvian ;  that  he  had  been  present— 4i 
wedding  guest — at  the  marriage  of  Cana 
in  Galilee.  Again,  he  was  the  natural 
son  of  the  Grand  Master  at  Valetta,  by 
a  Turkish  princess  captured  by  his  gal- 
leys. But  the  most  current  tale  was* 
that  he  wa^  thp  oidy  son  of  that  unfor- 
tunate sultan  of  Trebizonde,  who  had 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  before  lost 
both  throne  and  life  in  a  popular  tumult. 
Privately  conveyed  from  these  scenes 
of  danger  by  his  wise  tutor,  Altotas,  the 
young  prince  was  carried  to  Medinat 
one  of  tne  holy  cities  of  the  Mahometan 
creed,  where,  imder  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  Moslem  Sheriff,  he  was 
brought  up  not  only  in  all  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Egyptians,  but  also  in  the 
fai£  and  worship  of  the  Christian 
church.  Finally,  for  reasons  of  state, 
Altotas  set  out  with  him  on  their  trav- 
els, and  he  saw  the  world. 

How  these  conflicting  stories  were  to 
be  reconciled  is  no  business  of  ours : 
non  nobis  tantas  componere  lites.  One 
thing  is  certain,  Caghostro  at  Paris  was 
no  vulgar  charlatan.  To  him,  as  it 
were,  uie  arcana  of  Nature  were  re- 
vealed ;  firom  him  no  secrets  were  hid. 
His  alms  were  constant  and  UberaL 
He  professed  to  cure  the  sick,  to  heal 
the  wounded  by  a  single  touch,  and 
crowds  of  the  poor  thronged  around  hinif 
blessing  the  hand  that  gave  them  health. 
**His  appearance,"  says  La  Borde, 
«« announces  not  only  talent,  but  genius : 
his  eyes,  like  smoiddering  coals  of  fire* 
penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  your  soul. 
Acquainted  with  almost' every  language 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  his  eloquence  is  of 
a  nature  hitherto  unheard  of :  it  com- ' 
pletely  subdues  and  leads  away  the 
hearer's  will." — **  I  have  seen,"  he  adds, 
"  thb  paragon  of  his  race  present  him- 
self in  a  vast  saloon  filled  with  sick  and 
needy.  Hastening  from  one  to  another, 
he  would  relieve  them  of  their  diseaseSf 
and  bind  up  their  loathsome  wounds; 
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he  wQuld  cover  them  with  gifts  and 
bounties,  and  at  last  dismiss  those  who 
had  sought  him,  depressed  with  disease 
and  poverty,  in  the  full  glow  of  health 
and  hope.  His  charities,  not  only' sani- 
tary but  pecuniary,  knew  no  bounds 
Thrice  in  each  week  was  the  preceding 
spectticle  repeated,  and  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  persons  in  Paris  alone  owe  to 
him  health  and  prosperity."  Nor  were 
such  sentiments  peculiar  to  the  author 
of  the  Ltttrts  sur  la  Suisse ;  M.  de  Mi- 
romesnil,  M.  de  Vergennes,  the  Marquis 
de  Segur,  and  many  others,  statesmen, 
cabinet  ministers,  men  of  rank  and  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  world,  bear  the 
most  exalted  testimony  to  the  virtues 
and  genius  of  this  arch  impostor.  A 
few  wanderings,  after  leaving  Paris  at 
this  juncture,  had  brought  him,  in 
1780,  to  Strasburg,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  won  the  confidence  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  no  doubt  cozened  him 
handsomely  under  the  rose.  When 
Rohan  repaired  to  court,  Cagliostro 
was  not  far  distant ;  and  it  was  prob- 
ably from  probing  the  efforts,  which 
vanity  and  wounded  self-love  prompted 
the  prelate  to  essay,  in  order  to  restore 
himself  to  favor  with  the  King  and 
Queen  that  he  took  the  hint  of  putting 
into  execution  the  most  audacious,  the 
most  reckless  and  one  of  the  most  heavy 
robberies  that  ever  was  committed.  In 
1772,  Bohan  had  been  appointed  Am- 
bassador at  Vienna  by  Louis  XV., 
where  his  indiscretions  made  him  so 
obnoxious  to  Maria  Theresa  that  she 
used  every  effort  to  obtain  his  recall; 
which  she  did  not  succeed  in  effecting, 
however,  till  two  months  after  Loms 
XVI.  had  ascended  the  throne.  Na- 
turally, Marie  Antoinette  cherished  no 
other  feelings  but  those  of  personcd 
antipathy  towards  a  man  whose  dis- 

gatcnes  to  his  own  court  had  conveyed 
ttie  else  than  satires  and  caricatures  of 
her  motiier,  her  kindred,  and  even, 
oovertiy,  of  herself.  While,  tiien,  the 
King  recompensed  his  titular  services 
bj^  conferring  upon  the  Cardinal  new 
dignities,  and  emoluments  to  the  amount 
of  half  a  million  of  francs  annually,  both 
he  and  his  Queen  made  no  secret  of 
their  determination  to  withhold  utterly 
fit>m  his  Eminence  all  those  ismiles  and 
gracious  words  that  mark  the  peculiar 
lot  of  a  favorite  at  court.  Too  late,  he 
found  out  that  the  "  gates  of  mercy  " 
had  been  shut  upon  him,  and  that  he 
was  virtually  banished  from  all  the  royal 


intimacies.  To  restore  himself  to  favor 
now  became  the  darling  passion  of  his 
soul,  and  we  shall  see  to  what  lei^&s 
it  led  him,  in  the  celebrated  afiGur  of  the 
Diamond  Necklace. 

This  episode  brings  another  cha- 
racter upon  the  stage,  in  the  person 
of  Jeanne  de  Luz  de  Saint  Bemy  de 
Valois,  Countess  de  la  Motte,  a  woman 
whose  career  was  to  the  full  as  adventur- 
ous, as  abundant  in  the  ulanost  extremes 
of  prosperity  and  adversity  as  the  meet 
confirmed  reader  of  romances  could  de- 
sire. Though  bom  at  FonteUe,  in 
Champagne,  in  1752,  in  the  greatest 
pover^  and  indigence,  she  was  Iha 
lineaL  descendant  of  Henry  II.,  of 
France,  through  his  natural  son  Hezur 
de  St.  Bemi,  by  Nicole  de  Savigm. 
The  Marquise  de  Boulain-Villiers,  wife 
of  the  Provost  of  Paris,  had  found  this 
girl  and  her  brother  begging  alms. 
Ascertaining  their  condition,  she  had 
them  educated  at  her  own  expense,  and 
in  due  season  presented  their  pedigree 
to  d'Hozier  de  Serigni,  the  King-at- 
arms,  and  chief  herald,  so  to  speak^  of 
the  nobility  of  France.  This  ceremony 
was  necessary  for  her  presentation  at 
court :  the  general  rule  being,  that,  save 
in  certain  specified  exceptions,  aU 
Frenchmen  aspiring  to  that  honor  must 
produce  their  certified  peSUgree,  exhil»t- 
mg  a  clear  noble  descent  since  the  year 
1^9.  Accordingly  they  were  duly  re- 
ceived by  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  were  presented  with 
substantial  marks  of  the  royal  bounty. 
But,  unfortunately,  these  children  were 
most  unworthy  objects  of  any  such 
fjEivor.  The  brother  terminated  a  pro- 
fligate life  without  doing  anything  to 
bring  him  under  our  notice  here.  Tie 
sister  married,  in  1780,  the  Count  de  la 
Motte,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X. 
Falling  into  an  intrigue  with  tho  Cardi- 
Iial  de  Bohan,  she,  m  a  luckless  hour 
for  him,  undeitook  to  speed  his  afiairs 
with  the  queen.  In  this  business  her 
only  coadjutors,  according  to  her  own 
story,  were  her  husband  and  Cagliostro. 
From  time  to  time  she  comforted  her 
employer  with  pretended  assurances  of 
her  success,  while  she  busily  sponged 
upon  his  purse.  Thriftless  and  extrava- 
gant to  a  degree,  the  prelate  little  recked 
by  what  means  he  procured  the  funds 
to  gratify  his  present  pleasures;  and 
the  conspirators  found  lum  a  fruitful  re- 
source.     But  they  aimed  at  a  mora 
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brilliant  coup  de  main.  The  point  was 
to  brin^  the  Cardinal's  credulity  up  to 
the  desired  pitch.  Accordingly,  Ma- 
dame de  la  Motte  persuaded  him  to 
write  a  letter  to  her  Majesty ;  to  which, 
with  great  mystery,  she  brought  him.  a 
forged  reply.  The  enraptured  courtier, 
guUed  by  a  few  felse  lines,  made  his 
'  next  note  more  cordial ;  that  which  he 
received  in  response  was  couched  in 
similar  terms.  Letter  after  letter  thus 
passed,  till,  at  last,  the  Queen  was  made 
to  confess  a  positive  passion  for  the 
Cardinal,  and  only  restrained  by  reasons 
of  state  from  publicly  countenancing 
him.  Now  was  the  moment  for  the 
plotters  to  strike.  The  royal  jewelers, 
MM.  Boehmer  and  Bassange,  had  about 
this  time  vainly  importuned  the  Queen 
to  purchase  from  them  a  diamond  neck- 
lace, of  the  value  of  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  firancs,  or  over  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars :  she 
admired  it  vastly,  but  had  not  the 
money,  and  would  not  become  the  pur- 
chaser. The  Countess  one  evening 
▼isited  M.  Boehmer,  and  with  many  in- 
junctions to  secresy,  and  a  cock-and- 
bull  story  of  her  mistress's  reasons,  ex- 
hibited a  forged  letter  from  the  Queen, 
consenting  to  take  the  necklace  at  the 
price  of  sixteen  hundred  thousand 
ntmcs.  Not  doubting  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  document,  but  unwil- 
ling to  sell  on  credit  such  a  valu- 
able article  without  some  more  positive 
security  for  its  payment,  the  jeweler 
suggested  that  if  her  Majesty  had 
reasons  for  not  appearing  publicly  as 
the  buyer,  she  might  perhaps  employ 
some  friend  of  sufficient  stability  to 
make  the  purchase  for  her.  She  could 
settle  with  her  friend,  and  he  with  the 
merchants.  "Very  well,"  quoth  La 
Motte,  "she  wiU  doubtless  agree  to 
these  terms :  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able dignitaries  o£  the  court  shall  call 
on  you  in  a  few  days."  Of  course,  her 
victim  was  to  be  the  Cardinal.  An  in- 
timation of  the  Queen's  desires  was  given 
him — ^but  he  still  hung  back.  ^  Then  a 
formal  procuration,  authorizing  him  to 
purchase  the  necklace  in  her  name, 
payable  in  four  sums,  of  four  hundred 
thousand  francs  each,  at  inter\''als  of 
six  months,  and  signed  Marie  Antoinette 
de  FrancCj  was  conveyed  to  him, 
with  a  promise  that  any  favor  in 
her  power  to  grant  him  would  not  be 
withheld  by  the  Queen  to  the  grace- 
ful and  accomplished  cavalier  who  was 


BO  willing  to  aid  her  design.  The  ano- 
gant  prelate  put  on  these  words  thtsir 
most  liberal  construction,  and  probably 
not  less  to  his  amazement  than  delight, 
his  overtures  were  accepted.  A  secret 
interview  with  a  disguised  lady,  under 
the  cover  of  the  night  and  in  the  groves 
of  Versailles,  crowned  his  felicity.  It 
is  wonderful  how  a  man  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  court  could  have  mistaken 
a  professional  character  of  the  very 
lowest  class,  named  Oliva,  (for  it  was 
no  other  whom  he  had  thus  encounter- 
ed,) for  the  stately  and  beautiful  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  veiy  signature  to  the 
procuration  should  have  warned  him  of 
the  imposture.  Their  simple  initials, 
or  at  most  the  Christian  name,  was  the 
only  method  of  signature  to  the  Queens 
of  France.  It  is  true,  and  the  circum- 
stance is  worth  noting,  that  there  dwelt 
at  that  time,  in  a  small  mansion  in  the 

fark  at  Versailles,  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
I.,  (brother  of  Marie  Antoinette)  by  a 
mors anatio  marriage  with  the  Countess 
Wilhelmine  de  B — ,  whose  resemblance 
to  her  aunt  was  of  the  most  striking 
character.  But  this  young  lady  lived 
in  the  most  perfect  seclusion  with  a 
single  governess,  receiving  no  company 
but  the  Queen  and  the  Prmcess  Boyal, 
(afterwards,  in  our  day,  Duchesse  d' An- 
goul^me,)  and  the  secret  of  her  origin 
was  limited  to  the  breasts  of  her  visitors. 
It  is  only  from  the  revelations  of  the 
Princess  de  Lamballo,  that  innocent 
but  ill-fated  friend  of  the  Queen's,  that 
this  narrative  has  reached  us.  And 
there  also  remains  no  doubt  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  woman  Oliva  with  the  pre- 
tended Queen.  In  raptures  with  his 
success,  the  Cardinal  flew  to  M.  Boeh- 
mer and  greedily  acceded  to  his  terms. 
The  necklace  was  handed  over  to  the 
Countess  to  be  delivered  to  the  Queen ; 
her  husband  at  once  conveyed  it  to 
England,  and  there,  breaking  it  up,  he 
soon  managed  to  dispose  of  nis  ill-got- 
ten spoil.  What  share  Ca^liostro  nad 
in  this  scheme  we  cannot  pomt  out  with 
precision.  Probably,  however,  his  mas- 
ter-hand merely  traced  out  the  move- 
ments to  be  made,  leaving  to  his  subor- 
dinate the  danger  and  the  execution. 
Certain  it  is,  ttat  Retaux  de  Villette 
was  the  forger  of  the  letter,  and  that  no 
legal  proof  could  be  found  to  imj^licate 
Cagliostro  in  the  meshes  of  Justice,  or 
even  to  destroy  him  in  the  eves  of  the 
Cardinal,  For,  as  in  all  such  cases,  a 
day  of  reckoning  came  at  last.     The 
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jeweler,  astonished  at  not  receiving  the 
iirst  six  months'  instaUment,  appealed 
to  Hie  Queen.  An  investigation  follow- 
ed, and  everything  became  manifest. 
The  Cardinal  was  publicly  taken  into 
custody,  to  the  prodigious  indignation 
of  the  Prince  de  Gond^,  the  Marshal  de 
Soubise,  the  Princess  de  Marsan,  and 
ail  the  other  branches  and  connec- 
tions of  the  Rohan  family,  who  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  shock  they  had 
received  at  the  tremendous  bankruptcy 
of  the  Prince  de  Gu^m^n^e,  an  import- 
ant scion  of  that  house.  But  all  was 
in  vfun ;  nothing  but  the  Cardinal's  pub- 
lic disgrace  could  avenge. the  deeds  of 
his  insolent  ambition  and  the  scandal 
he  had  brought  upon  the  names  of  his 
sovereigns.  In  vain  did  Pope  Pius  VI. 
daim  for  him,  on  the  ground  of  his 
spiritual  functions,  exemption  from  trial 
by  an  ordinary  court  of  justice.  And 
though  the  result  of  this  trial  was 
the  mscharge  of  the  accused,  yet  his 
reputation  was  ruined  by  the  strange 
developments  it  occasioned.  All  the 
sums  raised  by  his  subjects  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Chateau  de  Savergne  had 
been  shamelessly  appropriated  by  its 
resident  to  far  different  purposes.  A 
thousand  other'  peccadilloes  came  to 
light;  a  thousand  epigrams,  ballads, 
squibs  were  circulated  against  him. 
Even  the  children  in  the  streets  went 
about  singing — 

Et  rianoeente  candenr 

Dn  pr^lat  de  Sftrergne 
V»  briller  comxne  nn  doctenr 

Dans  nne  lanteme. 

As  for  the  Countess  de  la  Motte,  des- 


pite her  noble  blood,  she  was  sentesioed 
to  be  flogged  through  the  streets  widi  a 
halter  about  her  neck,  to  be  branded  on 
both  shoulders,  and  shut  up  for  the  r^i 
of  her  life  in  la  Salpetrihe. 

But  where,  all  this  while,  was  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Count  Alexander?  Re- 
leased from  the  Bastile  for  lack  of  legal 
evidence  against  him,  his  wanderings 
began  anew.  From  London,  by  slow 
stages,  he  proceeded  Italyward,  till  at 
last,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  he  ar- 
rived in  Rome.  There  he  was  arrested 
— on  what  chaxse  4o6s  the  reader  sap- 
pose  ?  Of  nothme  less  than  of  beui^  a 
Free  Mason!  AIeus!  all  his  snbtilties 
and  shifts  could  not  avail  him  here ;  the 
facts  were  too  strongly  proven  against 
him.  Convicted  upon  this  acousadon, 
he  was  sent  to  prison  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  and  in  the  year  1795  died 
in  his  dungeon.  So  perished  the  prinoe 
of  liars  and  impostors,  and  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  of  men,  leaving  beUmd 
him  a  reputation  so  parti-oolored  (ac- 
cording to  the  various  Hghts  in  which 
it  had  been  visible  to  men's  eyes),  that 
while  nine-tenths  of  the  woild  reviled 
him  as  a  ro^e  and  a  charlatan,  the  re- 
maining decimal  part  venerated  him  as 
a  saint  and  a  martyr.  We  have  seen 
an  engraved  copy  of  his  portrait — thou- 
sands of  which  were  dispersed  over  En- 
rope — ^bearing  this  modest  inscription, 
of  whose  justice  our  readers  may  best 
judge: 


De  rAmi  dei  .Hamaitm  recoiudases  les  traits : 
Toiu  lea  jours  sont  maiqa^  parde  Bo«vcaiiz 

fidU: 
II  prulonga  la  Tie,  il  secovrt  llndigeaM ; 
Le  plaisir  d'etre  .utile  eat  aenl  aa 


THE    CHALLENGE!. 


A  WARRIOR  hung  his  plmned  hehn 
On  the  rugged  trunk  of  an  a^d  elm. 
"Where  is  the  flight  so  bold" — ^he  cried, 
"That  dares  o'er  my  haughty  crest  to  ride?' 


n. 


The  wind  came  by  with  a  sullen  howl, 

And  dashed  the  helm  on  the  pathway  foul. 

And  shook  in  his  scorn  each  sturdy  mnb. 

For  where  was  tha  knight  that  could  fi^t  with  him  ? 
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THE  Academy  opened  its  exhibition 
of  this  year  under  new  circum- 
stances, and,  by  an  address  prefbced  to 
the  catalo^e,  called  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  itself.  Having  sold  its  real 
.  estate,  and,  therefore,  being  free  of  all 
hindrances  to  any  change  of  form  or 
system  of  operations,  it  seems  a  fit 
time  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  its 
relations  to  Art  and  the  influence  it 
has  exerted  among  us,  in  order  that  the 
appeal  implied  in  its  address  may  be 
duly  considered,  and,  if  justifiable,  re- 
sponded to. 

The  appellation  "  Academy,"  assumed 
b^  it,  is  surely  a  misnomer,  for  it  sus- 
tains in  nowise  the  position  of  an  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  artists.  It 
has  had  life  and  antique  schools ;  but 
those  are  small  parts  of  the  requirements 
of  art-education,  if,  indeed,  of  positive 
use.  It  is  like  the  Royal  Academy  in 
Xiondon,  in  imitation  of  which  it  was 
organized,  simply  and  solely  a  society  of 
artists  united  n)r  mutual  benefit.  It 
vras  not  the  nurse  but  the  child  of 
American  Art,  and  it  still  exists  as 
such,  doing  in  itself  nothing  to  advance 
the  Art,  but  always  supported  by  the 
eminence  of  its  members.  It  was,  at 
its  foundation,  only  the  associated  indi- 
vidualities of  Morse,  Inman,  Durand, 
Cole  and  others,  and  had  an  existence 
for  the  public  only  on  the  walls  of 
the  exhibition  room.  So  it  is  now 
— the  names  are  somewhat  changed 
since  its  formation,  but  it  is  still  only 
an  a^jegate  of  individual  talent,  and 
the  sole  work  accomplished  by  it  is,  to 
make  its  annual  gatherings  of  new  pic- 
tares.  It  is  a  burden  borne  by  tiie  ar- 
tists— ^not  an  institution  strengthening 
them — and  is  rather  to  be  considered 
as  an  evidence  of  the  vigor  of  American 
Art  and  the  energy  and  talent  of  its 
professors,  than  as  an  agent  in  its  pro- 
gress. Organized  in  1826,  it  has  main- 
tained itself  and  accumulated  property 
by  the  attraction  of  its  exhibitions; 
i\.  has  made  known  to  the  public  some 
new  artists  and  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  many  fine  pictures.  As 
a  society,  having  for  its  object  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  the 
artists,  it  is  unobjectionable;  but,  as 
a  school  for  bewildered  and  light-seek- 
ing talent,  it  has  only  a  nominal  exist- 
ence.   We  do  not  say  this  in  blame, 


but  to  account  for  the  apathy  of 
tiie  public  towards  it — to  show  why  it 
has  "never  been  the  recipient  of  any 
gratuity,  appropriation  or  bequest  what- 
ever, from  tne  State,  the  City,  or  from 
individuals."  It  has  not  labored  for  the 
public  and  the  public  has  not,  of  course, 
paid  it  for  working  for  itself. 

Now,  however,  that  it  is  at  liberty 
to  adopt  new  arrangements  it  seems 
worth  while  to  ask  if  it  can  do 
more  than  it  has  done.  Artists  them- 
selves must  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  it  can  move  with  advantage  to 
them,  but  we  think  that  there  can  hard- 
ly be  a  doubt  that,  if  the  Academy 
were  to  establish  some  elementary 
schools  on  a  liberal  plan,  free  to  all, 
and  embracing  more  than  mere  antique 
and  life  schools,  say,  for  instance,  cos- 
tume schools,  elementary  instruction  in 
painting,  including  the  methods  of  usin^ 
the  materials  of  Art  so  eagerly  desired 
by  all  tyros  and  really  of  essential  use 
in  giving  them  confidence  in  their  own 
abiUty,  classes  in  perspective,  and  £Ek- 
miliar  lectures  on  tiie  principles  of  de- 
sign, particularly  for  mechanics  and 
those-  who  in  their  avocations  need  the 
application  of  those  principles,  the 
public  would  cheerfully  sustain  it  in  the 
work. 

If  this  is  not  feasible,  then  nothing 
remains  but  that  it  should  still  exist  as 
a  society  for  the  indirect  encourage- 
ment of  the  Arts  of  Design,  and,  em- 
ploying its  means  in  the  erection  of  new 
galleries,  give  us,  year  after  year,  its 
gatherings  of  the  works  of  our  artists, 
attempting  no  more  ond  doing  this  con- 
scientiously and  well.  We  cannot  spare 
the  exhibition.  It  is  the  only  means 
which  the  public  at  large  has  for  learning 
the  position  and  advance  of  Art  among 
us,  and  the  only  opportunity  our  artists 
have  of  comparing  their  works.  On 
the  walls  of  the  Academy  we  have  fol- 
lowed Cole  through  his  progress,  and 
seen  Durand,  year  after  year,  working 
out  his  problem  of  originality,  and  Crop- 
sey,  Kensett,  Church,  and  their  brethren 
of  the  younger  generation,  growing  up 
into  notice  and  excellence.  Each  exhi- 
bition has  shown  an  increase  of  numbers 
in  the  artistic  ranks,  and  a  higher  at- 
tainment of  technical  ability  than  the 
previous  one  manifested.  We  confess 
to  a  kind  of  respect  for  the  institution, 
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bnt  not  BO  high  a  reverence  that  we 
would  not  willmgly  see  it  pushed  awaj 
by  something  that  would  do  a  better 
work. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  attribute  any 
great  influence  to  the  institution  itself, 
though  we  say  that  by  its  means  the 
public  has  become  acquainted  with  all 
of  true  and  valuable  that  American  Art 
has  at  present.  We  do  not  forget  All- 
ston,  Vanderlyn,  Trumbull,  and  their 
cotemporaries ;  but  in  their  day  Art  was 
an  exotic  transplanted  here,  and  refused 
to  maintain  its  existence  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  found*  itself. 
The  last  leaves  which  fell  from  it  were 
Vanderlyn  and  Cole.  They  were  pend- 
ants of  the  old  system,  tnat  of  nutri- 
ment and  treatment  rather  than  of 
positive  knowledge.  They  had  their 
triumphs,  but  they  were  rather  those 
which  consisted  in  creditably  rivaling 
their  masters,  than  in  developing  new 
and  peculiar  features  of  artistic  wisdom. 
Their  faces  were  like  all  their  earlier 
confreres,  turned  backward,  and  they 
dreamed  in  the  past — ^in  the  Art  of 
Claude  and  Titian — rather  than  lived  in 
earnest,  looking  forward  to  unexplored 
fields.  They  were  not  new  men — not 
American,  therefore — ^but  from  the  influ- 
ence of  that  unreal  art  there  originated 
one  of  positive  vitality.  Its  professors 
were  Durand,  Inman,  Mount,  Edmonds, 
Huntington  and  others,  painters,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  things  real, 
and  of  which  they  knew. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  we  should 
draw  such  a  dividing  line  between  Du- 
rand and  Cole,  yet,  such  is  the  relation 
of  then*  minds  that  the  latter  must  be 
classed  as  a  sentimentalist,  and  inclined 
both  by  feeling  and  study  to  the  mas- 
ters of  the  last  phase  of  landscape; 
while  the  former  in  all  respects  con- 
forms to  the  modem  spirit,  based  on 
reality,  and  admitting  no  sentiment 
which  is  not  entirely  drawn  from  Nature. 
Cole  was,  it  is  true,  in  many  cases 
forced  mto  a  partial  recognition  of  the 
natural,  but  generally  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  forms  of  Nature  only  as 
characters,  by  means  of  which  he  im- 
presses on  us  his  story,  and  thus  his  pic- 
tures, though  thej  may  be  poetical,  are 
certainly  not  picturesque.  For  in- 
stance, in  the**  Youth,"  there  is  not  an 
individual  object  in  the  picture  whicl^ 
ever  had  its  prototype  in  the  natural 
world — not  a  tree,  shrub  or  mountain 
fi>rm  is  there,  which  is  not  palpably  a 


creation  of  the  artist's  imaginatiTe 
brain.  With  Durand,  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  no  objects,  with  the  exceptioa 
occasionally  of  his  cloud  forms,  whidi 
are  not  actual,  reaL  This  makes  the 
distinction  between  the  old  school  and 
the  new — with  that,  things  were  types, 
and  so  long  as  they  were  understcjud,  it 
matters  not  how  imperfectly  they  were 
expressed ;  with  this,  they  are  individn- 
alities,  with  the  ri^ts  of  the  individual, 
and  its  influence  m  the  general  result 
With  this  new  school  we  shall  have 
to  do  at  present,  as  far  as  it  appears  on 
the  walls  of  the  Academy's  ejddbilion. 
Wherever  our  artists  have  given  them- 
selves to  the  admiration  and  following 
of  European  masters,  we  shall  leave 
them  to  the  kind  of  appreciation  they 
have  sought  for,  that  which  finds  its 
enjoyment  in  merely  technical  quali- 
ties, without  regard  to  the  thought 
or  extent  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  artist.  This  is  a  species  of  Art 
which  our  people  can  never  amply 
sympathize  with,  because  it  is  an  idle 
tning,    aimless,   and  without  root   or 

Eermanence.  The  Art  which  they  wiH 
ave,  and  in  which,  therefore,  they  wiH 
be  benefited,^is  that  which  arises  from 
a  genuine  feeling  for  the  thinzs  with 
which  the  people  have  sympatoy.  It 
hardly  matters  whether  or  no  the  mate- 
rialism of  the  times  la  an  error.  So  long 
as  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Art,  to  be 
in  any  way  successful,  must  carry  it 
out.  Ehapsodies,  dreams,  and  studio 
vagaries  will  not  satisfy  a  public  senti- 
ment accustomed  to  mid  in  all  other 
things  some  substantasd,  positive  truth, 
something  which  the  mmd,  grasping, 
holds  ever  after.  If  artists  pre^r  to 
follow  what  they  consider  an  ideal,  and 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  appreci- 
ation of  the  men  of  their  time,  they 
may  certainly  do  so,  and  periiaps,  like 
Allston,  work  a  mighty  genius  into 
dreams,  or,  like  Vanderlyn,  be  forgotten 
as  soon  as  dead.  But  if  they  seek  en- 
couragement, they  must  deal  in  wares 
the  age  has  need  of;  and,  to  be  immor- 
talized, they  must  give  their  works  ^tal- 
ity,  that  they  may  perpetuate  theSr 
kmd. 

First  among  those  "  men  of  present 
labor  "  are  Durand  and  Mount  The  lat- 
ter,- however,  is  hardly  represented  in 
this  exhibition,  the  only  picture  he  at- 
tempts bemg  the  "  Webster  amon^  the 
People,"  and  this  is  unworthy  of  him 
in  every  respect    Durand  appears  to 
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better  adrantage  than  ever  before,  and, 
if  we  should  select  from  the  whole 
range  of  his  works  one  which  marks 
the  man,  it  would  be  his  large  picture, 
•  I  In  the  Woods,"  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion. In  sentiment,  it  appeals  at  once 
to  onr  love  of  the  wud  and  free, 
and  leads  us  to  a  glade  in  the  wil- 
derness where,  shut  in  by  the  eter- 
nal forest,  whose  giant  children  raise 
themselves  around  us,  we  see  no  light 
and  hear  no  sound  that  remind  us  of 
civilization  or  humanity.  Mouldering 
tree-trunks  lie  around  us,  with  mosses 
and  ferns  thriving  in  the  coolness  of  the 
shade,  and  a  quiet  brooklet  welling  out 
of  the  mould  and  winding  its  way 
among  old  tree  roots.  A  squirrel 
crosses  the  stream  on  a  prostrate  tree, 
and  on  a  beech  tree  a  red-headed  wood- 
pecker is  tapping.  The  picture  might 
nave  been  as  carefully  jpamted  and  still 
have  onlv  a  botanical  mterest,  but  the 
summer  has  settled  hazily  among  the 
trees,  and  the  softened  sunlight,  falling 
down  through  the  openings  m  the  leaf- 
age overhead,  breaks  up  we  cool  shade 
on  thQ  bolls  of  the  trees,  and  warms  the 
mossy  ground  with  its  gold.  Follow 
the  little  stream  into  the  further  shade, 
and  there,  still  more  ifoftened  and 
dimmed,  the  light  comes  in  with  an  oc- 
casional ray ;  and  then  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  tbrest  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  an 
outer  world,  a  blue  lake  set  with  bluer 
hills,  over  which  again  dreams  the  sun- 
light, struggling  in  its  sleep  with  the 
summer  haze.  In  that  sunh^ht  is  the 
poetry  of  the  picture ;  and,  if  in  Du- 
rand  we  should  select  one  quality  as 
more  glorious,  more  worthy  our  love 
than  outers,  it  would  be  his  feeling  for 
snnlight.  ^ 

We  are  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  all  the  modem  mas- 
ters in  landscape,  but  we  do  not  know 
a  man  who  could  have  painted  Ihat  pic- 
ture with,-  at  once,  the  truth,  the  tech- 
nical power  and  the  loftiness  of  feeling 
for  the  subtler  beauty  of  Nature  that 
Durand  has  manifested  in  it.  There 
are  men  who  would  have  shown  more 
mechanical  excellence,  others  who 
would  have  given  the  details  with  great- 
er minuteness,  btit  in  the  combination 
of  admirable  qualities,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  the  scene,  we 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  liviog  artist  who 
would  equol  him. 

In  as  far  as  our  younger  landscapists 
have  followed  the  lead  given  by  Durand, 


they  deserve  the  most  generous  encour- 
agement and  the  greatest  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  critics.  It  is  so  easy  to  be 
superOcial  and  striking,  and  so  hard  to 
be  entirely  true  and  faithful  to  nature, 
that  it  is  a  delicate  task  to  deal  with  the 
imperfections  of  a  conscientious  artist, 
and  one  which  the  critic  most  compe- 
tent to  undertake  would  enter  on  with 
the  greatest  reluctance.  It  will  often 
happen  that  qualities,  in  themselves  far 
from  agreeable,  have  resulted  from  a 
most  determined  effort  to  be  true.  A 
conspicuous  instance  of  this  in  the  exhi- 
bition ia  a  landscape  by  an  artist  whose 
name  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
before,  A.  W.  Warren,  a  "  View  in  the 
Country."  At  first  sight,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  pass  it  by ;  it  seems  cold  and 
Mghtiess ;  but  it  is  studied  with  a  most 
manly  sincerity- and  devotion  to  truth, 
the  only  present  results  of  which  are 
to  make  the  picture  hard  and  chilly, 
and  scarcely  any  one  but  a{)ainter  would 
see  through  that  to  the  intention. 

In  Kensett's  "October  Day  in  the 
White  Mountains,'*  there  is  a  mass  of 
white  stone  partiallpr  veile^by  herbage, 
with  the  white  showing  through  in  such  a 
way  that  at  first  sight  it  might  be  mista- 
ken for  the  blossoms  of  the  blackberry 
bush.  The  effect  is  perplexing  and  in- 
jurious to  'the  repose  of  the  picture, 
otherwise  very  fine.  Yet  this  is  an 
honest  attempt  to  render  an  actual  phe- 
nomenon ;  and  fails  because  it  was  not 
possible  to  render  it  more  truly,  perhaps. 
This  picture  is,  however,  one  of  Ken- 
sett's  finest,  if  not  the  best  he  has 
painted.  The  autumnal  haze  in  the  sky, 
with  the  dreamy  clouds,  and  tiie 
thorough  painting  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains and  the  valley,  through  which 
winds  the  Saco,  the  literalness  and  gene- 
nd  truthfulness  of  tiie  whole  scene, 
designate  him  as  a  man  of  tiie 
new  school.  ^His  treatment  is  pic- 
turesque, his  sense  of  color  good,  par- 
ticularly in  the  grays  and  more  quiet 
colors,  and  his  light  and  shade  artistic ; 
but  hifl  perceptions  are  rather  broad 
than  minute. 

Chnrch  is,  in  most  respects,  the  re- 
verse of  Kensett,  though  even  more 
decidedly  of  the  realist  school.  His 
perceptions  are  uncommonly  ^  minute, 
going  down  into  the  microscopic  range, 
his  execution  fluent  and  vigorous,  and 
his  color  inclining  always  ip  the  exces- 
sive, manifesting  itself  in  a  love  for 
sunset  effects,  and,  as  in  the  present 
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ezhibitioii,  in  the  foreground  of  *^  The 
Cordilleras,"  bj  a  profusion  of  gaily 
colored  flowers  and  birds.  His  intensity 
of  t>erception  gives  rise  to  an  exuber- 
ance of  material  and  fullness  of  detail 
which  are  rarely  found.  In  no  case 
does  this  avail  so  much  as  in  his  skies, 
where,  for  want  of  studying  cloud-forms, 
most  artists  are  deficient.  Compare,  in 
this  respect,  one  of  Church's  skies  with 
the  old  school  generally — even  with 
Cole.  The  masses  of  gray  and  pale 
yellow  color  which  with  the  latter  pass 
for  cloud,  though  without  any  distinct 
form,  sink  at  once  into  mere  pam^  beside 
Churches  carefully  elaborated  clouds. 
But  this  minuteness  carries  him  away 
from  repose  and  simplicity.  Instead  of 
the  simple,  grand  skies  of  the  English 
Stanfield,  (whom,  in  many  respects. 
Church  resembles,)  dri^ng  and  driving 
at  the  beck  of  the  wind,  we  have  often 
a  sky  filled  with  individual  forms,  lack- 
ing in  unity  and  repose.  In  the  simpler 
slues,  as  in  that  of  **  The  Cordilleras," 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  they  are  then 
very  perfect.  Church's  great  want  is 
that  of  breadth, — ^his  details  too  often 
start  out  of  their  place,  and,  unsouffht, 
claim  our  attention.  His  compositions 
too  often  lack  the  unity  and  singleness  of 
interest  proper  to  Nature.  Study  of  the 
English  artists,  so  generally  ruinous  to 
our  j^cunters,  would  benefit  him  much, 
by  giving  his  works  more  largeness  and 
smiplicil^  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
masses. 

Cropsey  is  an  example  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  old  to  the  new  school, 
biinginff  the  sentiment  which  belonged 
to  the  former  to  the  literalness  of  the 
latter.  Compromises  have  everything 
to  lose  and  little  to  gain ;  and  so  Crop- 
sey, if  he  were  entirely  a  realist,  would 
be  much  more  impressive  than  in  divid- 
ing his  force  between  story,  or  allegory, 
and  pure  Nature.  Studio  sentiment  is 
a  poor  substitute  for  unadorned  beauty 
of  I^ature,  and  what  a  landscape  painter 
does  not  find  in  landscape,  he  nad  better 
leave  where  he  finds  it.  His  view  of 
Mount  Washington  is,  we  think,  his 
finest  picture.  There  is  a  fine  haziness 
about  the  clouds,  end  after-rain  clearness 
in  the  atmosphere,  with  pure  transparent 
shadows  failing  across  the  hmdscape. 
It  is  very  artistic  in  its  treatment,  and 
fresh  in  feeling.  In  the  **  Mediterra- 
nean Sea-coast,"  there  is  some  exqui- 
sitely truthful  painting  in  the  distance, 
including  the  gray,  misty  sky  around 


the  xising  moon,  and  the  distant  water. 
It  expresses  the  gathering  of  the  even- 
ing imder  the  ioaoist,  vapory  atmospbere 
.of  the  sea-ooast,  as  perfectly  as  a^- 
thing  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Tne 
enjoyment  conferred  by  rich  passages 
of  truth,  is  much  greater  and  m.ore  en- 
during than  that  wnich  any  story  could 
give ;  for  it  always  comes  to  the  mind 
with  the  fireshness  of  Nature  itself,  evear 
grateful,  while  the  story,  once  iold« 
wearies  in  the  repetition. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to 
criticise  pictures,  or  even  individnal 
painters,  but  rather  to  indicate  wherein 
our  artists  are  fulfilling  the  requiie- 
ments  of  a  true  school,  and  we  have, 
we  believe,  said  enough  to  point  out  the 
direction  in  which  we  should  look  lor 
the  signs  of  such  fulfillment.  ^ 

Mount's  pictures  are  so  well  known* 
that  to  criticise  him  by  those  of  past 
exhibitions  would  be  useless,  and  the 
examples  of  his  talent,  in  tins,  ate 
scarcely  to  be  charactexized  as  his. 
We  believe  it  to  be  a  great  mistake, 
however,  to  class  his  pictures  a;s  humor- 
ous. They  are,  in  fact,  as  serious  and 
truthful  as  any  pictures  we  have,  and« 
it  seems  to  us,  painted  without  the 
slightest  intention  of  perpetrating  a 
witticism  of  any  kind,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  one  or  two  pictures, 
which  are  among  his  least  sucoesafoL 
He  has  drawn  from  life  ad  he  sees  it, 
and  in  the  mo&t  earnest  feeling.  It  may 
be  that  the  incident  is  in  some  degree 
laughable,  as  in  tiie  *'  Bo^s  RaMo^ ;" 
but  it  is  still  a  passage  of  genuine  lifb, 
and  regarded,  so  far  as  the  author  ia 
concerned,  with  the  utmost  serionsneae 
of  which  he  is  capable.  If  he  ventures 
from  his  proper  feeling,  he  fails,  as  in 
the  *^  Webster,"  where  he  has  attempted 
something  in  what  he  felt  to  be  a  heroie 
vein — something  ideal  in  some  way. 
Thus,  his  failure  is  a  witness  of  the 
truth  of  our  position,  that  Art,  to  be 
successful  now,  must  deal  with  things 
which  the  artist  actually  knows  or  sees, 
and  that  an  endeavor  to  attain  some- 
thing only  felt  wiU  fall  without  result. 
If  .Mount  had  learned  the  ways  of  tiie 
old  school,  he  might  have  made  a  fine 
composition,  and  have  succeeded  as 
they  succeed;  but  the  picture  would 
have  been  worth  no  more  than  now, 
since  the  subject  was  out  of  his  range, 
and  on  the  subject  alone  depends  uie 
essential  value  of  the  work. 

Darley«  though  not  so  natural  in  his 
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perception  of  character,  is,  doubtless, 
the  greatest  triumph  of  American  Art  in 
power  and  subtilty  of  treatment.  His 
drawing  is  accurate  and  refined  to  a  high 
degree,  and  his  perception  of  individual 
character  most  admirable.  To  com- 
pare him  with  any  other  artist  would 
Be  unjust,  since  he  is  utterly  unlike  any 
other  of  whom  we  know  anything.  In 
our  j^oint  of  view,  Darley  demonstrates 
the  vitality  of  the  new  school,  in  having 
attained,  b^  his  own  perception,  the 
very  qualities  in  which  the  European 
aca[aemies  endeavor  to  educate  their 
pupils.  It  would  not  be  strange  to  find 
an  artist  like  Mount  awake  to  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  people,  and,  there- 
tore,  entirely  nationtd  m  his  subjects ; 
but  Mount  is  not  in  a  hieh  degree 
pessessed  of  technical  excellence ;  his  ^ 
treatment  is  palpable  as  might  be  ex- 
pected firom  the  youth  of  Art ;  for  the 
technics  of  palntmg  are  supposed,  and 
not  without  some  reason,  to  be  gained 
by  training  and  study  of  that  kind 
^frhich  men  do  not  find  alone,  and  for 
which  they  go  to  Dfisseldorf,  Munich 
and  Eome.  It  is  easy  enough  for  a 
inan  who  uses  his  senses  properly,  to 
find  what  to  paint,  but  to  learn  how  to 
paint  it,  which  is  all  that  is  involved  in 
the  technics  of  painting,  we  think  we 
must  go  to  the  great  masters.  Yet,  here 
is  an  artist  who,  without  the  slightest  aid 
from  European  teachers,  has  given  his 
pictures  a  higher  degree  of  excellence 
in  drawing,  hght  and  shade,  and  com- 
position, than  any  other  in  his  line  of 
art  in  America,  and,  if  our  judgment  is 
good  for  anything,  as  high  as  any 
modem  European  artist.  Tnis,  if  true, 
is  of  great  use  to  us,  because,  if  the 
fiillacy  of  a  necessity 'that  our  students 
of  art  should  go  abroad  can  be  entirely 
exploded,  wo  shall  at  once  fall  back  on 
our  own  undeveloped  resources,  and, 
by  keeping  them  at  home,  prevent 
their  national  feeling  for  subjects  from 
being  corrupted,  as  it  must  be,  by 
studying  foreign  material.  This  would 
be  a  great  point  gained  towards  the 
foundation  of  a  national  school. 

We  may  make  this  clearer  by  dividftig 
art  into  its  two  great  elements-— subject, 
or  what  to  represent,  and  treatment,  or 
how  to  represent.  But  as  we  have 
before  distinguished  the  old  from  the 
new  school,  by  making  the  former  to  be 
based  on  treatment,  and  the  latter  on 
subpect,  it  follows  at  once  that  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  new  school  must  bo 


marked  by  their  nationality  of  sabject, 
since  treatment  is  the  same  always,  or 
differing  only  by  superficial  qualities. 
This,  which  was,  to  a  sli6;ht  extent,  true 
in  landscape,  is  strongly  so  when  we 
come  to  the  representation  of  character. 
It  is  true,  that  none  but  an  Englishman 
can  understand  an  Englishman,  and,  of 
coiurse,  none  other  can  paint  one ;  and 
so  the  painters  of  our  national  character 
must  be  **  to  the  manor  bom ;"  and  how 
shall  they  understand  Americans  if  their 
lives  are  passed  among  Frenchmen  or 
Italians?  But  the  only  object  to  be 
gained,  hj  fbreign  study  is,  to  learn 
the  technics  of  Art ;  and  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  these  may  be  cultivated 
as  well  here  as  abroad,  there  exists  no 
pretext  for  destroying  the  nationality 
of  our  Art.  We  are  aware  that  there 
is  a  great  **  ideal "  school,  which,  recog- 
nizing no  necessity  for  individuality  in 
its  subject,  makes  its  greatness  to  con- 
sist in  its  grand  method ;  but  this,  be  it 
in  sculpture  or  in  painting,  is  but  the 
rear  guard  of  the  school  of  the  past, 
which  at  present  we  ignore.  The  de  • 
votees  of  this  find  themselves  at  home 
in  Home  and  Paris,  because  it  matters 
not  to  them  what  or  who  they  study, 
since  the  **  grand  style  "  is  a  cloak  which 
they  may  throw  over  a  manikin  if  they 
please.  We  may  be  narrow-minded, 
but  we  should  prefer  one  of  the  vignette 
drawing,  by  Darley,  in  the  present 
exhibibon,  to  any  picture  we  have  ever 
seen  sent  home  from  Italy. 

Portraiture  has  not  with  us,  or  indeed 
with  any  modem  school,  the  elevation 
of  grcoid  Art.  We  paint  likenesses,  but 
there  we  stop — the  idea  of  making  a 
portrait  a  work  of  Art,  as  well  as  a  l&e- 
iiess,  does  not  seem  to  be  widely  enter- 
tained. The  aim,  then,  is  subject  to 
the  exclusion  of  method,  not  so  danger- 
ous, but  quite  as  false  a  condition  as  its 
reverse.  We  must  not  forget  that  there 
is  a  best  way  of  telling  any  truth.  We 
paint  a  likeness  of  our  subject,  and  then 
stop,  mbbing  in  a  back-ground,  and 
furnishing  draperies  as  cheap  as  possi- 
ble. All  accessories  are  paint — ^nothing 
more.  Gray's  "Portrait  of  a  Child  "  is 
the  only  exception  in  the  exhibition ;  bat 
Gray  is  an  old-school  man,  as  far  as  is 
possible  to  be,  in  portraiture.  As  an 
example  of  that  school,  this  picture  is 
admirable ;  but  the  method  is  too  appa- 
rent, and  throws  the  picture  out  of  our 
present  range.  Hicks  and  Baker  have, 
m  tlieir  full-length  portraits,  made  bold 
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pushes  towards  ihe  desired  end ;  but  we 
can  only  say*  that  they  are  the  most 
successful  attempts  ot  our  school  at 
bringing  system  into  portraiture.  Ba- 
ker's, particularly,  deserves  great  cre- 
dit as  a  bold  attempt  to  give  signifi- 
cance to  the  surroundings  of  his  por- 
trait. 

Yet,  as  likeness-painting,  this  branch 
of  American  art  is  good,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  better  than  that  of  any  modem 
school;  but  everywhere  it  has  fallen  from 
the  old  elevation  of  Titian  and  Gainsbo- 
rough, owing,  we  apprehend,  to  this  very 
carelessness  which  has « obtained  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  as  here ; 


and  now  almost  the  only  c^uestion  we  can 
ask  respectiDg  a  portrait  is,  is  it  a  good 
representation  of  the  orig^al  ?  If  it  is, 
then  it  fulfills  all  that  we  demand  of  it; 
and,  this  settled,  all  interest  in  the  pic- 
ture ceases.  This  ought  not  to  be  so, 
for  there  is  no  man  whose  life  has  not 
some  significance  which  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  his  portndt  with  the  same 
advantage  that  the  study  of  his  li& 
woidd  aiford.  No  man  stands  alone  in 
this  life ;  but  there  are  relations  with.aH 
things  around  him,  which  the  tJionghtfal 
artist  will  feel  and  desire  to  represent, 
doing  which  he  reaches  the  ideal  of 
portraiture. 


THE. BIRTH-PLACE   OF   MOZART 


TUTT  greatest  surprise  in  Europe  was 
JBL  at  Salzburg.  Would  you  believe 
it,  that  I  had  never  heard  of  the  beauty 
of  the  place,  or,  if  I  had  heard,  had  for- 
gotten it,  so  that  when  I  walked  out, 
the  morning  of  our  arrival  there  (wo 
came  from  Linz  in  the  ni^ht),  I  was 
perfectly  overwhelmed  by  its  sudden 
and  splendid  appearance.  The  vision 
was  so  lovely  and  striking  on  all  sides 
that  I  rubbed  my  eyes  lest  it  should  be 
a  dream.  It  seemed  like  one  of  the 
prettiest  cities  of  Italy  set  down  in  the 
fairest  valley  of  Switzerland.  The  sun 
'and  the  skies  of  Italy  were  there ;  the 
red,  flat-roofed  houses,  with  their  marble 
fronts  to  the  streets,  with  tiieir  foun- 
tains, the  old  churches  and  their  towers, 
all  spoke  of  Italy ;  but  the  high  rocky 
hills  which  encircled  them,  the  sweet 
intervales  and  the  distant  snow-covered 
mountains,  sending  up  their  peaks  into 
the  clear  blue  air,  told  as  plamly  of  the 
land  of  the  Swiss. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
place,  because  language  could  not  do 
justice  to  it,  and  the  pencil  of  a  Claude 
or  Turner  only  might  convey  to  one 
who  has  not  seen  it  a  remote  conception 
of  its  ever-var3dng  charm  of  aspect. 
It  is  built  on  both  shores  of  the  prat- 
tling Salzach,  which  are  connected  by  a 
single  pretty  bridge :  on  three  sides  it 
is  shut  in  by  immense  spurs  of  rock, 
which  rise  directly  over  the  town  and 
are  surmounted  by  fortresses  and  con- 
vents; and  on  the  other  side  fertile 


plains,  rich  in  vegetation  and  dotted 
with  gardens  and  country  seats,  caiij 
the  eye  to  the  fi;igantic  ranges  of  the 
Noric  Alps.  AU  that  is  sweetest  and 
grandest  m  natural  scenery  is  combined 
m  its  position,  which  man  has  improved 
and  hmhtened  by  all  the  graces  of  his 
art.  The  native  writers  have  well- 
termed  it  the  ^^Alpine  rose  in  the  gar- 
land  of  German  cities.**  Its  lustorj, 
too,  is  a  kind  of  epitome  of  the  histojy 
of  the  world,  furnishing  us  with  bar- 
barian memorials,  Roman  ruins,  middld> 
ago  structures,  scenes  of  battles,  and 
the  birth-place  as  well  as  the  giaye- 
stone  of  genius. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  SalzYjurg 
was  occupied  bv  the  warlike  Tauri^ersb 
a  branch  of  the  Celts,  who  were  dis- 
lodged by  the  Romans,  in  Hie  time  of 
Augustus,  when  it  was  conyerted  into 
the  castle  of  Juvavia*  The  Emperor 
Hadrian,  perceiving  the  rare  beauty  of 
the  situation,  founded  a  colony  there, 
which  soon  grew  into  a  considerabls 
town,  with  a  temple,  a  palace,  streets 
and  market-places.  But,  wave  after 
wave  of  invasion  dashed  aroond  ili 
rocky  base;  it  was  successiyely  deso- 
lated by  the  West  Goths  under  Aladc, 
by  the  Huns  under  Attila,  and  hj  the 
Heruli  under  Odoacer.  For  more  than 
a  century,  then,  it  lay  in  stillness  and 
waste,  trodden  by  wild  animals,  and 
covered  with  bushes  and  moss.  In  the 
seventh  century,  tho  Bavarian  Duke 
Theodo  gave  it  to  St.  Rupert,  as  a  re- 
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ward  for  his  services  in  oonvertmg  him 
to  Christianity,  and  Bupert  built  a  con- 
vent on  one  of  the  hights,  since  named 
the  Monchsberg.  He  also  constructed 
a  church,  St.  Pettr's  Kirche,  and  a 
chapel  and  a  cloister  for  nuns,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  modern 
town.  Salzburg  afterwards  became  a 
free  ecclesiastical  domain,  the  residence 
of  a  succession  of  'archbishops,  who 
also  enjoyed  the  dimity  of  Princes  of 
the  Empire,  exerdsmff  the  jurisdiction 
of  magistrates,  maintaining  armies,  and 
at  times  exchanging  the  mitre  and 
orosier  for  the  sword.  During  the 
stormiest  times  of  the  middle  ages  they 
took  a  personal  share  in  the  wars  of 
Austria  and  of  Bavaria,  and  after  the 
Beformation  were  among  the  bloodiest  of 
the  persecutors  who  sought  to  extirpate 
the  new  doctrines  by  nre  and  flame. 
Under  the  single  reign  of  Archbishop 
Lieopold  Yon  Firmian,  no  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  of  the  industrious 
inkabitants  of  the  district  were  driven 
into  eidle,  and  their  property  confis- 
cated, or,  as  a  German  writer  has  it, 
Firmian  ^^nahm  ihnen  Wdb,  Kinder^ 
Hah  und  Gut,  und  trieb  sie  aus  dem 
Lande,^*  In  1802  the  archbishopric 
was  secularized,  and  converted  into  an 
electorate  for  the  Archduke  Ferdinand. 

Without  waiting  to  breakfast,  even, 
we  hurried  to  the  top  of  Monchsberg, 
to  get  a  view  of  the  country.  The 
ascent,  by  means  of  paths  and  steps  cut 
in  the  rock,  was  not  difficult ;  but  had  it 
been  as  difficult  as  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  the  view  would  have  well  re- 
warded us.  In  every  direction,  like 
the  billows  of  a  stupendous  but  mo- 
tionless sea,  the  sunny  ridges  of  the 
mountains  rolled  up  one  after  anoth^ ; 
between  them  lay  the  cultivate^  pastures 
and  greon  meadows ;  the  Sakach  wound 
like  a  belt  of  white  ribbon  through  the 
valleys ;  convents  or  castles,  overgrown 
with  ivy,  crowned  the  lesser  hights; 
while  immediately  under  our  feet  rose 
the  spires  and  pinnacles  of  the  still 
shaded  city.  Our  heads  fairly  reeled 
with  an  intoxication  of  delight,  as,  at 
every  st^p,  some  new  object,  some  new 
combination  of  mingled  beauly  and 
grandeur,  met  the  eye. 

A  rough  path  led  us  to  anbther 
hight,  called  the  Schlossberg,  on  which 
the  fortress  of  Hohensalzbur^  is  erect- 
ed. It  is  near  the  site  of  uie  Roman 
Castrun  JuvaviefUCy  and  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  archbishops  as  a  ple^e 


of  retreat  and  defense,  in  their  wars 
with  their  enemies  as  well  as  with  the 
people  of  ^  the  towns,  their  subjects, 
when  they  revolted.  It  is  a  massive 
and  seenungly  impregnable  structure, 
commanding  every  access  to  the  city,  as 
well  as  every  house  in  it,  and  though 
in  the  irregular  style  of  the  feudal  ages, 
is  vastiv  imposing.  It  is  now  some- 
what dilapidated,  and  the  once  magni- 
ficent apartments  of  the  priests  are 
unfurnished  and  converted  into  bar- 
racks ;  but  enough  of  the  ancient  deco- 
rations remain  to  show  in  what  splendor 
the  princely  lurchbishops  lived.  Only 
three  of  the  chcunbers .  are  shown,  but 
these,  with  their  rich  inlaid  cabinets 
and  lofty  ceilings,  ornamented  in  gold 
and  ultramarine,  serve  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  their  former  state.  In  a  square 
tower,  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  castle, 
is  the  torture  chamber — an  indispens- 
able apartment,  it  would  appear,  in 
those  times — and  the  rock  on  which 
captives  were  raised  to  the  wall  and 
allowed  to  fall  with  weights  on  their 
limbs,  still  witnesses  to  the  Christian 
charity  of  its  old  owners.  Looking 
down  upon  Monchsberg,  we  saw  that  the 
whole  summit  was  laid  out  in  pleasure 
gardens,  while  the  sides  of  the  rock 
were  escarped,  and  cut  into  vaults 
and  cells.  In  the  latter  the  monks 
probably  performed  their  macerations, 
while  they  made  amends  for  any  excess 
of  suffering  they  might  inflict  on  them- 
selves in  the  wholesome  viands  which 
they  raised  in  the  former.  If  tradition 
does  them  no  wrong,  the  monks  were 
good  livers  as  well  as  very  pious  men. 

At  the  foot  of  the  castie-hill  is  the 
Nonnenhergj  where  a  temple  to  Mercury 
stood  in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  but 
which  is  now  occupied  by  a  small  church 
of  Benedictine  nuns«  *  *  Christian  hynms 
and  prayers  are  now  heard,"  says  the 
local  gmde-book— an  excellent  one,  by 
the  way — "where  the  priests  of  Jupiter 
formerly  celebrated  their  pagan  rites." 
The  little  church,  built  in  the  ancient 
German  style,  has  been  somewhat 
injured  by  frequent  renovations  and 
restorations,  but  the  showy  and  well- 
preserved  glass-painting,  behind^  the 
main  altar,  id  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  art  of  tiie*  fifteenth  centuiy. 
Images  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the 
origmal  abbess,  St  Ehrentrude,  and 
statues  of.  St.  Rupert  and  St.  Henry, 
adorn  the  entrance  portal,  which  is  an 
exquisite  piece  of  architecture. 
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Leaving  the  ohBroh  we  passed  through 
a  square,  called  the  Residence  Place, 
where  there  is  a  striking  white  marble 
fountain,  which  dates  from  about  1656. 
A  well-formed  sea-god  casts  the  water 
high  over  his  head,  when  it  falls  into 
two  great  muscles,  and  afterwards  in  a 
basin  below,  over  the  heads  of  four 
prancing  sea-horses,  which  also  scatter 
the  water  from  their  nostrils  and  mouths. 
On  the  east  side  stands  the  Besidence,  a 
spacious  edifice,  formerly  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Archbishop  Marcus  Sitticus, 
and  containing  a  collection  of  portraits 
of  the  archbishops;  while  directly  op- 
posite to  it  is  the  new  Besidence,  whose 
tower  contains  a  celebrated  musical 
dock.  This  clock,  contrived  by  one  of 
the  native  artists,  Jeremiah  Santer,  in 
1703,  plays  a  fine  melody  three  times  a 
day,  changing  the  air  every  month. 
A  narrow  street  leads  thence  to  the 
cathedral,  a  majestic  structure,  of  white 
marble,  in  the  Italian  style,  with  two 
lofty  towers,  connected  by  a  broad  mid- 
dle wall  and  ornamented  gable,  and 
adorned  with  statues  of  the  Evangelists. 
The  interior  is  worthy  of  the  exterior, 
and  the  more  impressive  because  of  the 
absence  of  those  masses  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  those  glaring  colors,  which  mar 
the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  so  many  of 
the  churches  in  £  urope.  In  this  respect, 
it  resembles  the  cathedral  at  Florence, 
whose  lofty  and  naked  columns  are  far 
more  imposing  than  the  frescoed  walls 
and  gilt  tracery  of  the  churches  of  Ge- 
noa and  Venice.  This  cathedral,  how- 
ever, is  not  destitute  of  paintings  and 
sculptures,  for  it  'contains  several  pic- 
tures by  Mascagni,  Sch5nfeldt,  etc.,  and 
the  tombs  of  eleven  archbishops,  whose 
bones  rest  beneath  its  floors.  In  the 
Domplatz,  directly  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  cathedral,  is  a  graceful 
bronze  statue,  erected  **  in  honor  of  the 
immaculate  conception  of  Maiy,  the 
mother  of  God,''  representing  the  Virgin 
as  standing  on  the  Globe,  in  an  attitude 
of  blessing,  while  two  angels  uphold  the 
sphere,  one  of  whom  has  stricken  down 
Satan  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  The 
whole  rests  upon  a  pedestal  of  white 
marble,  witli  a  metal  figure  at  each  of  the 
four  comers,  typifying  the  church,  wis- 
dom, an  inviting  cherub,  and  the  afore- 
said Beelzebub  smitten  to  the  earth.  It 
Is  a  work  that  one  lingers  over,  and 
stops  to  look  at  anew,  every  time  that 
he  passes. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brings  us  next  to 


the  church  and  cbister  of  St  Peter, 
which  is  a  curious  pile  in  itself,  but 
more  interesting  to  us  for  tiie  monu- 
ment which  it  contains  of  MifiHaiftl 
Haydn,  «ar  brother  of  the  Haydn.  He 
was  only  less  celebrated  as  a  musician,  in 
his  day,  than  the  composer  of  the  "  Cre- 
ation" and  the  **  Seasons."  Bat  the 
world-wide  fame  of  the  latter  has  since 
overshadowed  hisVenown.  The  monu- 
ment, erected  by  a  few  friends,  is  in  a 
retired  nook  of  the  church,  and  conststa 
of  a  cross  planted  on  a  rock ;  at  the  foot 
stands  an  urn  (which  contains  his  head), 
and  a  broken  lyre  leaning  against  it^ 
having  no  inscription  but  the  wordsi 
''Michael Haydn,  bom  Sept.  14,  1737, 
and  died  August  10,  1806."  Not  hr 
from  it  is  a  memorial  of  another  musi- 
cal celebrity,  Madame  Von  Sonnenberg^ 
the  sister  of  Mozart,  the ''  little  Nazmezr* 
of  his  letters,  who,  in  her  more  youth- 
ful days  shared  with  him  the  plaiidzts 
of  Europe.  Salzberg  appears  to  hsn 
been  a  musical  region,  for  the  Mozaite 
and  Neukomm  were  bom  there ;  and 
Carl  Maria  Von  Weber,  as  well  as  the 
Haydns,  made  it  for  a  time  their  resi- 
dence. 

It  was  impossible  to  gaze  at  the  tomb 
of  Madame  Von  Sonnenbeig  without 
being  reminded  that  we  had  not  jet  seen 
the  statue  and  house  of  Mozart,  and 
accordingly  we  repaired  at  once  to  St. 
Michael  I^lace,  where  the  former  is 
erected.  It  is  the  work  of  Sc^wan- 
thaler,  whose  genius  has  illustrated  ao 
many  parts  of  Germany,  and  was  built 
by  contributions  collected  from  all  the 
nations  of  Europe.  The  figure,  as  w^ 
as  the  pedestal,  is  of  bronze,  and  repre- 
sents the  great  artist,  *'  the  Bapbael  of 
mlisic,"  standing  erect,  in  his  coat,  with 
the  left  foot  sli^tly  advanced,  and  a 
graceful  mantle  hanging  over  the  left 
shoulder.  His  right  hand  grasps  a 
style,  while  his  head  is  a  little  tiuovn 
up,  as  if  he  had  just  caught  &om  the 
celestial  spheres  some  of  those  immor- 
tal melodies  which  have  made  his  name 
immortal.  The  expression  of  the  fiuae 
is  full  of  genius  and  character,  as  m 
may  easily  conceive  it  to  haye  lo<d»d 
in  one  of  those  inspired  moments  when, 
as  he  himself  says  in  that  characteristio 

letter  to  Baron  Von ,  "  the  thou^iti 

came  streaming  down  upon  me,  with- 
out my  knowmg  whence  or  how  tbsy 
came."  On  three  sides  of  the  pedestal 
are  reliefs,  representing,  allegoricallT, 
the  several  styles  of  musical   art  m 
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wbiob  he  was  preeminent,  and  on  ihe 
other  side  the  all-sufficient  inscription, 
«« Mozart "  It  was  a  sin^ar  and  touch- 
ing coincidence— one,  however,  as  we 
saw  upon  reflection,  that  must  often 
happen — ^that  while  we  were  looking  at 
the  monument,  the  old  clock  of  the 
Rmdenz-plaJtz  pealed  forth  a  deUcious 
air  from  one  of  Mozart's  own  operas, 
the  Magic  Flute — »*jBtf  klingeU  so  herr- 
lich,  es  kUngelt  so  schSn^" — which  is 
better  known  from  the  Italian  version, 
as  the  **0  chlce  concerto." 

From  the  statue  we  went  to  Mozart's 
house,  in  the  University  Place,  where 
he  was  bom  and  passed  his  childhood's 
years.  It  was  easilj  distinguishable  br 
a  harp  surrounded  with  laurel,  which 
ornaments  the  building.  We  did  not 
gain  access  to  it,  but  it  was  a^eable  to 
see  even  the  outside,  to  walk  through  the 
streets  in  which  he  walked,  and  to  ad- 
mire the  beautiful  nature  which  must 
have  impressed  his  young  sensibilities. 
"Few  of  the  mat  names  of  history 
weave  thems^ves  into  the  affections 
with  a  more  irresistible  power  than  the 
name  of  Mozart.  He  is  familiar  to  us, 
both  as  a  child  and  as  a  man,  and  always 
as  the  same  gentle,  affectionate,  disin- 
terested, and  gifted  creature.  The  life 
of  his  youth,  passed  in  this  house,  is 
especially  interesting  to  us.  We  can 
still  see  the  little  flaxen-haired  fellow, 
full  of  intelligence  and  vivacity,  listen- 
ing with  rapture  to  his  father's  violin, 
or,  equally  full  of  tenderness,  asking 
those  about  him,  ten  times  a  day,  if 
they  loved  him,  and  when  they  jestingly 
answered  in  the  negative,  melting  into 
tears.  We  can  see  nim,  when  only  six 
years  old,  bending  over  a  bit  of  paper, 
on  which  he  has  scribbled  a  wilderness 
of  musical  notes — so  blotted,  too,  by  his 
Angers,  that  the  notes  can  scarcely  be 
seen — and  we  can  hear  the  good  father's 
lau^h  as  he  takes  up  the  scroll,  sup- 
posmg  it  a  jest  of  the  boy,  suddenly 
tamed  into  a  gush  of  ioyful  tears,  when 
he  flnds  there  '*  an  ongmal  and  difficult 
concerto,  with  all  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniments, even  to  the  trumpets  and 
drums." 

Nothing  is  more  delightful  in  the  life 
of  Mozart,  than  the  playful  and  affec- 
tionate letters  which  he  wrote  to  his 
sister  and  mother  during  the  hight  of 
his  celebrity — when  he  was  the  pet  of 
Emporors  and  Princesses,  and  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  £iux)pe.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  conscious 
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of  his  prodigious  accomplishments,  and 
none  of  his  successes — ^the  verses  writ- 
ten about  him,  the  rich  gifts  sent  him, 
the  plaudits  of  the  crowd — could  turn 
lus  head  or  divert  his  heart  from  the 
dear  firiends  at  home. 

"One  morning,  during  the  journey," 
writes  his  father,  ♦»  Wolfgangerl,  on 
awaking,  began  to  cry.  I  asked  hhn 
what  was  the  matter  He  said  he  was 
so  sorry  that  he  could  not  see  his  Mends 
Wagenauer,  Weurl,  Reible,"  etc.,  etc. 
— the  ffood  little  soul — musicians  in  the 
chapel  at  Salzburg.  But  he  was  gene- 
rally in  exuberant  spirits,  and  his  letters 
are  often  a  whimsical  mixture  of  Eng- 
lish, Italian,  French,  and  a  strange 
German  patois,  discovering  not  onlv 
irrepressible  vivacity  and  boyish  droll- 
ery, but  much  dramatic  force  and 
shrewdness  of  observation.  He  appears 
to    have    leamed    everything    almost 

instinctively arithmetic,    languages, 

games,  horses,  instruments,  and  poetry, 
as  well  as  music. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  prodigious 
boy  becomes  the  prodigious  man,  and  a 
great  ma^  of  Mozart's  Mends — among 
the  rest.  Baron  Grimm — predicted  that 
his  extraordinary  career  as  a  virtuoso 
would  close  in  disappointment.  But 
'  the  feats  of  his  bojrhood  were  nothing 
to  his  maturer  achievements ;  and  the 
precocity, which  had  been  sitnply  a  won- 
der, grew  into  the  deepest  and  noblest 
talent  of  his  or  any  day.  His  rich  pre- 
maturity was  followed  by  a  richer  ma- 
turity. At  the  theatres,  when  he  first 
began  to  visit  them  as  a  youi^  man, 
the  performers  laughed  at  his  appear- 
ance: *' because  I  am  so  little  and' 
young,"  said  he,  **they  think  nothing 
great  and  old  can  be  in  me ;  but  they 
shall  soon  see."  This  was  the  tK)n- 
sciousness  of  genius  prefiguriuj^  its  fu- 
ture. But  Mozart  attained  his  fSEune, 
like  many  another  great  genius  before 
him,  only  by  the  saddest  experiences. 
He  trod  the  rough  brakes  and  thorny 
paths  which  seem  to  be  the  sole  appoint- 
ed way  of  the  most  exalted  merit.  The 
princely  archbishop  of  his  native  place 
— he  that  inhabited  these  magnificent 
palaces  we  have  just  seen — tasked  his 
best  services  at  a  miserable  stipend, 
insulted  him  by  his  arrogance,  and  set 
him  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  his 
valets  and  cooks.  At  the  court  of  the 
imperial  Joseph  of  Austria,  he  was  com- 
plimented and  flattered,  but  almost  left 
to  starve.    Wretched  Italian  adventnx- 
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ers-^rosses  of  th»  artist  and  the  moun- 
tebank— intrigued  against  him,  and 
stole  his  music  and  prevented  the  recog- 
nition of  his  merit.  While  he  saw  per- 
sons of  not  a  tithe  of  his  ability  show- 
ered with  princely  rewards,  and  raised 
to  comfortable  appointments  by  court 
faTor,  he  was  forced  to  waste  his  fine 
talent  in  procuring  the  mere  necessities 
of  life  in  the  drudgery  of  music-teach- 
ing, concert-playing,  and  compositions 
(but  such  compositions !)  for  the  public 
gardens.  It  is  true,  his  career  was  not 
witiiout  its  gleams  of  sunshine — in  the 
noble  friendship  and  appreciation  of 
Haydn — in  the  love  of  a  most  indulgent 
wi& — in  tiie  plaudits  of  the  concert 
room,  and  the  theatre — and  in  the  deep 
free  expression  of  himself  in  a  sympho- 
ny, a  concerto,  a  mass,  or  a  Don  Gio- 
vanni. But  whether  in  sunshine  or 
shade,  he  was  ever  the  same  kindly, 
magnanimous,  hard-working,  lovable, 
and  wonderful  creature.  He  never 
cringed  to  the  great,  in  his  deepest  dis- 
tresses, and  he  never  forgot  his  humble 
friends  in  his  highest  prosperity.  When, 
at  last*  his  real  position  was  beginning 
to  be  recognized — when  the  Figaro,  the 
Don  Giovanni,  the  Zauberflote,  and 
the  Clemenza  di  Tito  were  about  to  con- 
vince the  world  of  what  Joseph  Haydn 
had  long  before  said,  that  **  he  was  the 
greatest  composer  that  had  ever  lived," 
the  recognition  came  too  late.  The 
hard  struggle  with  misfortune  had  al- 
ready reacted  into  excesses  of  indul- 
gence— into  those  snares  which  pleasure 
Baits  for  the  too  weaxy  sons  of  toil  and 
despair — and  the  seeds  of  disease  blos- 
somed into  the  lilies  of  death.  He  was 
earned  off  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  The  **  Requiem,"  his  last  work, 
so  strangely  ordered,  was  performed  at 
his  own  funeral. 

Posterity  has  avenged  the  neglect 
of  Mozart's  contemporaries,  by  assign- 
ing him  his  true  place  in  the  ranks  of 
fiame.  For  fertility  of  invention,  for 
wealth  of  melody,  for  piquant  chromatic 
harmonies,  for  flexibility  and  brilliancy  of 
expression,  for  refinement  and  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  for  spontaneous  grace  and 
beauty,  for  deep,  sad,  sweet,  pathetic 
tenderness,  for  original  and  exhaustless 
inspiration, — ^it  has  decreed  that  Mozart 
is  tiius  far  without  a  rival, — ^the  master 
of  the  lyric  drama, — ^incomparably  in 
advance  of  all  the  composers  in  that 
style  that  had  preceded  him,  and  only 
equaled  in  n^re  modem  times  by  one 


or  two,  at  most.  For  sixty  years  now 
his  operas  have  been  the  delight  of  evezr 
stage  of  the  civilized  world,  while  his 
minor  pieces  have  penetrated  to  every 
music-hall  and  garden,  and  palace  and 
cottage.  Oh !  to  what  millions  of  men 
his  genius  has  ^ven  hours  of  the  purest 
and  most  rapturous  delight !  What  a 
perennial  freshness  and  charm  in  his 
works !  What  a  delicious  fragrance  is 
breathed  from  this  atmosphere  which  he 
once  breathed,  and  how  the  thought  of 
what  he  was  and  did  kindles  tiie  heart 
into  a  warm  and  holy  glow !  Yet  in 
recalling  his  history  he  seems  hardly  a 
man, — rather  a  divine  impersonation  of 
art, — an  embodied  tone,  or  fountain  of 
tones, — ^whose  life  was  not  upon  earth, 
but  amid  the  etherealities  of  the  creative 
sphere.  Salzburg  seems  a  fitting  ma- 
terial type  of  the  grace  and  beauty  and 
brilliancy  in  which  his  spirit  lived. 

There  seems  to  me  great  fitness  in 
the  comparison  between  Mozaxt  and 
Raphael.  They  were  alike  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  genius,  in  personal  tem- 
perament, and  in  destiny.  The  same 
youthful  ripeness,  the  same  easy,  almost 
unconscious  command  of  the  deepest 
secrets  of  their  arts,  the  same  foe- 
hearted  gaiety,  the  same  deep  love  and 
tenderness,  the  same  wild  animal  enjoy- 
ment in  l^e  midst  of  a  simple  child-l^e 
piety,  the  same  unapproachable  grace 
m  whatever  thoy  touched,  and  tiie  same 
sad  early  death.  It  might  be  easy  to 
select  out  of  the  pictures  of  Raphael 
and  the  compositions  of  Mozart,  a  series 
of  companion-pieces,  in  which  these 
eminent  masters  have  espressed,  eadi 
in  his  way,  the  same  lofty  and  noble 
sentiments ;  while  in  the  St.  Cecilia  of 
the  former,  in  which  he  poured  fortii 
his  whole  conception  of  the  world  of 
harmony  and  sound,  he  seems  to  hare 
foreshadowed  the  mysterious  depth  and 
wondrous  richness  of  the  magio  art  of 
the  latter.  It  brings  before  us,  in  visi- 
ble shape,  the  total  activity  of  Mozarfs 
life, — a  ravishing  sentiment  of  beauty 
and  devotion,  bursting  forth  into  song, 
which  the  whole  earth  (represented  by 
the  figures  of  St.  Paul,  the  Magdalene, 
etc.)  reverberates  and  echoes,  and  a 
chorus  of  child-like  angels  in  the  clouds, 
carries  off  to  the  dazzling  unisons  of 
Heaven.  Nor  are  the  broken  and 
scattered  instruments  of  the  foreground 
without  their  significance,  in  the  dis- 
appointed hopes  and  thwarted  aims  of 
the  poor  earthly  life  of  the  artist. 
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In  tiie  afternoon  we  visited  the  Mira- 
bel Palace--one  of  the  former  pleasure- 
booses  of  Wolf  Dietrich,  and  also  of 
the  late  King  Lodwig,  of  Bayaria — an 
exceedinsly  neat  and  gracef Al  structure, 
in  one  of  tiie  prettiest  squares  that  can 
be  imaged.  We  also  ascended  the 
Gapuchm  Hill,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
riyer,  where  the  cl9isters  and  gardens 
of  the  Capuchin  monks  are  built,  giving 
a  glorious  out-look  over  both  town  and 
<x>unti7.  In  retimun^,  about  half  way 
down  we  stopped  at  uie  Church  of  St. 
John,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  fact  that  the  place  in  which  it  stands 
was  once  visited  by  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  themselves. 
In  the  year  1487  these  illustrious  per- 
aonaffes  came  to  the  gate  of  Salzburg 
and  demanded  admission ;  but  the  war- 
der and  burgomaster  were  not  quite 
satisfied  with  their  appearance.  They 
were  shabbily  dressed,  and  the  one  gave 
himself  out  as  a  stone-mason  of  Naza- 
reth, and  the  other  as  a  torch-maker  of 
Galilee.  The  burgomaster,  saying  that 
there  were  plenty  of  that  sort  in  Salz- 
burg already,  drove  them  away ;  but  a 
servant  of  the  warder,  who  had  heard 
their  story,  took  pity  on  them,  and  "pro- 
mised them  shelter  in  a  little  hut  he 
proposed  to  build  on  the  hill.  There- 
upon the  wanderers  dropped  their  beg- 
pa  clothes,  and  revealed  to  the  aston- 
ished gaze  of  the  servant  the  glorified 
forms  of  the  two  Johns.  They  blessed 
him  and  disappeared,  and  anerwards 
the  Church  wad  erected  on  the  spot  on 
which  the  hut  was  to  have  been  raised, 
to  oonmiemorate  the  holy  apparition. 

Not  far  off  is  another  church  of  some 
interest,  caUed  St.  Sebastian's  Church, 
in  whose  cemetery  the  bones  of  Para- 
celsus repose.  It  is  doubted  by  some 
whether  this  distinguished  alchemist 
and  philosopher  died  in  Salzburg,  though 


the  inhabitants  point  out  the  very  house 
in  which  the  event  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred, and  it  is  ver^  sure  that  a  white 
marble  monument  m  the  vestibule  of 
this  church  has  this  inscription  in  Latin : 
"Reader!  Under  this  pyramid  lies 
Philip  Theopheastus,  celebrated  for 
his  chemical  science  and  the  so-called 
Philosopher's  Stone ;  his  bones,  at  the 
building  of  the  new  church,  in  1752, 
were  dug  up  and  deposited  here,  to  re- 
main until  the  resiurection  shall  again 
clothe  them  with  the  flesh !"  The  Uttle 
bound  guide-book  is  quite  indignant 
that  History  should  have  recorded  Para- 
celsus as  a  mere  charlatan  and  quack, 
and  not  as  one  of  the  great  minds  and 
beneficent  characters  of  his  day.  I  quite 
share  in  the  feeling.  It  is  true  that  he 
participated  in  the  superstitions  of  his 
contemporaries  —  that  he  was  misled 
by  the  scientific  errors  of  the  16th 
century — that  he  sought  the  Philoso- 
pher's Stone,  and  even  gave  out  that  he 
had  discovered  it — ^that  he  believed  in  the 
influence  of  the  stars  upon  human  des- 
tiny, and  was  a  devotee  of  magic ;  but 
he  was  an  aspiring,  noble  soul,  notwith- 
standing all  thatr—a  genuine  pioneer  in 
the  cause  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  a 
genial  as  well  as  sagacious  philosopher. 
Modem  science,  or,  at  least,  its  most 
illustrious  teachers  —  Comte,  Liebig, 
Faraday,  etc — are  beginning  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  historical  importance  of  the 
alchemists  and  their  researches.  Though 
they  sought  for  truth  in  a  wronff  direc- 
tion, their  labors  were  incidentally  valu- 
able to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
were  inspired  by  a  fine  instinct.  Sadeed, 
the  cunous  phenomena  of  chemistry, 
called  allotropism,  isomerism,  and  iso- 
morphism, ahnost  persuade  one  that 
the  transmutation  of  the  common  me- 
tals into  gold  was  not  an  impossible 
hope. 
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A  CRUISE  IN  THE  PLYING  DUTCHMAN. 

"  When  I  Miled :  when  I  aalled."— Bali.A]>  or  Bobbxt  Kdd. 


11/lTH  the  opening  of  spring  my 
Yr  heart  opens.  M7  fancj  expands 
with  the  flowers,  and  as  I  walk  down 
town  in  the  May-mondng  toward  the 
dingy  countinf-room  and  the  old  rou- 
tine, you  womd  hardly  believe  that  I 
would  not  change  my  reelings  for  those 
of  the  Barber-Poet  Jasmin,  who  goes, 
merrily  singing,  to  his  shaving  and  hair- 
cutting. 

The  first  warm  day  puts  the  whole 
winter  to  flight.  It  stands  in  front  of 
the  summer,  like  a  young  warrior  be- 
fore his  host,  and,  single-handed,  defies 
and  utterly  destroys  its  remorseless 
enemy. 

I  throw  up  the  chamber-window  to 
breathe  the  earliest  breath  of  summer. 

"  The  brave  young  David  has  hit  old 
Gkliah  square  in  the  forehead  this  morn- 
ing," I  say  to  Prue,  as  I  lean  out  and 
bathe  in  the  soft  sunshine. 

My  wife  is  trying  her  cap  at  the 

fkss,  and,  not  qmte  disentangled  from 
er  dreams,  thinks  I  am  speaking  of  a 
street-brawl,  and  replies  that  I  hc^  bet- 
ter take  care  of  my  own  head. 

"Since  you  have  charge  of  my 
heart,  I  suppose,"  I  answer  gaily,  turn- 
ing round  to  make  her  one  of  Titbot- 
tom's  bows. 

"  But  seriously,  Prue,  how  is  it  about 
my  simmier  wardrobe?" 

Prue  smiles,  and  tells  me  we  shall 
have  two  months  of  winter  yet,  and  I. 
had  better  stop  and  order  some  more 
coal  as  I  go  down  town. 

"Winter— coal!" 

Then  I  step  back,  and,  taking  her  by 
the  arm,  lead  her  to  the  window.  I 
throw  it  open  even  wider  than  before. 
The  sunlight  streams  on  the  great 
church-towers  opposite,  and  the  trees  in 
the  neighboring  square  glisten  and  wave 
their  boughs  gently,  as  if  they  would 
burst  into  leaf  before  dinner.  Ca^es 
are  hung  at  the  open  chamber-win- 
dows in  the  street,  and  the  birds,  touched 
into  song  by  the  sun,  make  Memnon  true. 
Prue*s  purple  and  white  hyacinths  are 
^  in  full  blossom,  and  perfume  the  warm 
air,  so  t^at  the  canaries  and  the  mock- 
ing birds  are  no  longer  aliens  in  the 
city  streets,  but  are  once  more  swinging 
in  their  spicy  native  groves. 

A  soft  wmd  blows  upon  us  as  we 


stand,  listening  and  looking.  Cuba  and 
the  Tromcs  are  in  the  air.  The  diowBy 
tune  of  a  hand-organ  rises  from  tlie 
square,  and  Italy  comes  singing  in  upon 
the  sound.  My  triumphant  eyes  meet 
Prue*s.  They  are  full  of  sweetness  and 
spring. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  sommer- 
waxdrobe  now  ?"  I  ask,  and  we  go  down 
to  breakfast. 

But  the  air  has  magic  in  it,  and  I  do 
not  cease  to  dream.  K  I  meet  Cfaazki 
who  is  bound  fi>r  Alahama,  or  Joim 
who  sails  for  Savannah  with  a  trunk  full 
of  white  jackets,  I  do  not  say  to  them 
as  their  other  firiends  say, — 

"Happy  travelers,  who  cut  Maidi 
and  AprU  out  of  the  dismal  year!" 

I  do  not  envy  them.  They  wHL  be 
sea-sick  on  ike  way.  The  soutbeim 
winds  will  blow  all  the  water  out  of  die 
rivers,  and,  desolately  stranded  upon 
mud,  they  will  relieve  the  tedium  of 
the  interval  by  tying  with  la^  lopea  a 
young  gentleman  raving  with  deloinm 
tremens.  They  will  hurry  akmg,  ap- 
palled by  forests  blazing  in  Ibe  windj 
niffht,  and,  housed  in  a  bad  inn,  tbej 
wm  find  themselves  anxiously  addqg, 
"Are  the  cars  punctual  in  leaving!" 
— grimly  sure  that  impatient  tra^en 
find  all  conveyances  too  slow.  The  tra- 
velers are  very  warm,  indeed,  even  in 
March  and  April, — ^but  Prue  donbti  if 
it  is  altogether  the  effect  of  the  eoutbexn 
climate. 

Why  should  they  go  to  the  South! 
If  they  only  wait  a  little,  tbe  Soutb  wiii 
come  to  Ijiem.  Savannah  aRxves  in 
April;  Florida  in  May;  Cuba  and  Ibe 
Gulf  come  in  with  June,  and  tbe  foil 
splendor  of  the  Tropics  bums  through 
July  and  August  Sitting  upon  the  earSi, 
do  we  not  glide  by  aS  the  constella- 
tions, all  the  awful  stars  ?  Does  not  Ibe 
flash  of  Orion's  cimeter  dazzle  as  we 
pass  ?  Do  we  not  hear,  ae  we  gaae  in 
hushed  midnights,  the  music  of  the  Liyre; 
are  we  not  tl^oned  with  Cassiopeia ;  do 
we  not  play  with  the  tangles  of  Beie. 
nice's  hair,  as  we  sail,  as  we  sail? 

When  Christopher  told  me  tbat  be 
was  going  to  Italy,  I  went  into  Boome's 
conservatory,  saw  a  magnoUa,  and  eo 
reached  Italy  before  him.  Can  Cbzis- 
topher  bring  Italy  home?  Butlbroogfat 
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to  Prue  a  branch  of  magnolia  blossoms, 
with  Mr.  Bourne's  kindest  regards,  and 
the  put  them  upon  the  mantle,  and  our 
little  house  smelled  of  Italy  for  a  week. 
The  incident  developed  Prue's  Italian 
tastes,  which  I  had  not  suspected  to  be 
so  strong.  I  found  her  looking  very 
often  at  the  magnolias;  even  holding 
them  in  her  hand,  and  standing  before 
the  mantle  with  a  pensire  air.  I  suppose 
she  was  thinking  of  Beatrice  Cena,  or 
of  Tasso  and  Leonora,  or  of  the  wife  of 
Marino  Faliero,  or  of  some  other  of 
those  sad  old  Italian  tales  of  love  and 
woe.    So  easilj  Prue  went  to  Italy ! 

Thus  the  spring  comes  in  my  heart 
as  well  as  in  the  air,  and  leaps  along  my 
reins  as  well  as  through  the  trees.  I 
immediately  travel.  An  orange  takes 
me  to  Sorrento,  and  roses,  when  they 
blow,  to  Pestnm.  The  camelias  in  Aure- 
lia*8  hair  bring  Brazil  into  the  happy 
rooms  she  treads,  and  she  takes  me  to 
South  America  as  she  eoes  to  dinner. 
The  pearls  upon  her  neGk  make  me  firee 
of  the  Persian  gulf.  Upon  her  shawl, 
like  the  Arabian  prince  upon  his  carpet, 
I  am  transported  to  the  vales  of  Cash- 
mere ;  and  thus,  as  I  daily  walk  in  the 
bright  spring  days,  I  go  round  the 
world. 

But  the  season  wakes  a  finer  longing, 
a  desire  that  could  only  be  satisfied  if 
Ihe  pavilions  of  the  clouds  were  real,  and 
I  could  stroll  among  the  towering  splen- 
dors of  a  sultry  spring  evening.    Ah ! 
if  I  could  leap  those  fliuning  battlements 
that  glow  alone  the  west— if  I  could 
tread  those  cool,  dewy,  serene  isles  of 
sunset,  and  sink  with  them  into  infinite 
starlight. 
I  say  BO  to  Prue,  and  my  wife  smiles. 
**But  why  is  it  so  impossible,  if  Yoa 
go  to  Italy  upon  a  magnolia  branch  ?'* 
The  Bimle  fades  from  her  eyes. 
'*I  went  a  shorter  voyage  than  that,*' 
she  answered;  **it  was  only  to  Mf. 
Bourne's." 

I  walked  slowly  out  of  the  house  and 
overtook  Titbottom  as  I  went.  He 
smiled  gravely  as  he  greeted  me,  and 
said: 

*'  I  have  been  asked  to  invite  you  to 
join  a  little  pleasure  party." 
"Whereisitgomgl" 
"Oh!   anywhere,"  answered  Titbot- 
tom. 
"And  how  t" 

"  Oh !  anyhow,"  he  replied. 
"You  mean  that  everybody  is  to  go 
wherever  he  pleases,  ana  in  the  way  he 


best  can.  My  dear  Titbottom,  I  have 
long  belonged  to  that  i>leasure  party, 
although  I  never  heard  it  called  oy  so 
agrecM^le  a  name  before." 

My  companion  said  onl^ : 

"  If  you  would  like  to  join,  I  will  in- 
troduce you  to  the  party.  I  cannot  go, 
but  they  are  all  on  board." 

I  answered  nothing;  but  Titbottom 
drew  me  along.    We  took  a  boat  and 

fut  off  to  the  most  extraordmary  craft 
have  ever  seen.  -We  approached  her 
stem,  and,  as  I  curiously  looked  at  it, 
I  could  think  of  nothinj^  but  an  old 
picture  that  hung  in  my  father's  house. 
It  was  of  the  Flemish  school,  and  repre- 
sented the  rear  view  of  the  vrow  of 
a  burgomaster,  going  to  maritet.  The 
wide  yards  were  stretohed  like  elbows, 
and  even  the  studding-sails  were  spread. 
The  hull  was  seared  and  blistered,  and 
in  the  tops  I  saw  what  I  supposed  to  be 
strings  of  tumij^s  or  cabbages,  little 
round  masses,  with  tufted  crests ;  but 
Titbottom  assured  me  they  were  sailors. 
We  rowed  hard,  but  came  no  nearer 
the  vessel.  "  She  is  going  with  the  tide 
and  wind,"  said  I;  "we  shall  never 
catoh  her." 

My  companion  said  nothing. 
"  But  why  have  they  set  the  studding- 
sails?"  asked  I. 

"She  never  takes  in  any  sail,"  an- 
swered Titbottom. 

"The  more  fool  she,"  thought  I, 
a  little  \mpatiently,  angry  at  not  getting 
any  nearer  to  the  vessel.  But  I  did  not 
say  it  aloud.  I  would  as  soon  have  said 
it  to  Prue  as  to  Titbottom.  The  truth 
is,  I  be^an  to  feel  uncomfortably  fix)m 
the  motion  of  the  boat,  and  remembered, 
with  a  shade  of  regret,  Prue  and  pepper- 
mint. If  wives  could  only  keep  uieir 
husbands  a  little  nauseated,  I  am  confi- 
dent they  might  be  very  sure  of  their 
constancy. 

But,  somehow,  the  strange  ship  was 
gained,  and  I  found  myself  among  as 
singular  a  company  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
There  were  men  of  every  country,  and 
costumes  of  all  kinds.  There  was  an 
indescribable  mistiness  in  the  air,  or  a 
premature  twilight,  in  which  all  the 
figures  looked  ghostly  and  unreal.  The 
smp  was  of  a  model  such  as  I  had  never 
seen,  and  the  rigging  had  a  musty  odor, 
so  that  the  whole  craft  smelled  like  a 
ship-chandler's  shop  grown  mouldy. 
The  figures  glided  rather  than  walked 
about,  and  I  perceived  a  strong  smell 
of  oabbage  issuing  from  the  hold. 
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Bat  the  most  extraordinary  thing  of 
all  was,  the  sense  of  resistless  motion 
which  possessed  my  mind  the  moment 
my  foot  struck  the  deck.  I  could  have 
sworn  we  were  dashing  through  the 
water  at  the  rate  of  twenty  knots  an 
hour.  (Prue  has  a  great,  but  a  little 
ignorant,  admiration  of  my  technical 
luiowledge  of  nautical  afiBedrs  and 
phrases.)  I  looked  aloft  and  saw  the 
sails  taut  with  a  stiff  breeze,  and  I  heard 
a  faint  whistling  of  the  wind  in  the  rig- 
ging, but  very  faint,  and  rather,  it  seem- 
ed to  me,  as  if  it  came  from  the  creak 
of  cordage  in  the  ships  of  Crusaders ; 
or  of  quaint  old  craft  upon  the  Spanish 
main,  echoing  through  remote  years — 
80  far  away  it  sounded. 

Yet  I  heard  no  orders  given ;  I  saw 
no  sailors  running  aloft,  and  oxily  one 
figure  crouching  oyer  ^e  wheel.  He 
was  lost  behind  his  great  beard  as  be- 
hind a  snow-drift.  But  the  startling 
speed  with  which  we  scudded  along  did 
not  lift  a  solitary  hair  of  that  beard,  nor 
did  the  old  and  withered  face  of  tlie 
pilot  betray  any  curiosity  or  interest  as 
to  what  breakers,  or  reefs,  or  pitiless 
shores  might  be  lying  in  ambush  to  de- 
stroy us. 

Still  on  we  swept;  and  as  the  traveler 
in  a  night  train  knows  that  he  is  passing 
green  fields,  and  pleasant  gardens,  and 
winding  streams,  fringed  with  flowers, 
and  is  now  gliding  through  tunnels  and 
darting  along  the  base  of  fearful  cliffs, 
80  I  was  conscious  that  we  were  press- 
ing through  various  climates  and  by 
romantic  isnores.  In  vain  I  peered  into 
the  gray  twilight  mist  that  folded  all.  I 
could  only  see  the  vague  figures  that 
grew  and  faded  upon  the  haze,  as  my 
eve  fell  upon  them,  like  the  intermittent 
characters  of  sympa&etic  ink  when  heat 
touches  them. 

Now,  it  was  a  belt  of  warm,  odorous 
air  in  which  we  sailed,  and  then  cold  as 
the  breath  of  a  polar  ocean.  The  per- 
fume of  new-mown  hay  and  the  breath 
of  roses  came  mingled  with  the  distant 
music  of  bells,  and  the  twittering  song 
of  birds,  and  the  low  surf-like  sound 
of  the  wind  in  summer  woods.  There 
were  all  the  sounds  of  pastoral  beauty, 
of  a  tranquil  landscape,  such  as  Prue 
loves,  and  which  shall  be  painted  as  the 
back^und  of  her  portrait  whenever 
she  sits  to  any  of  my  many  artist  friends ; 
and  I  strained  my  eyes  into  the  cruel 
mist  that  held  all  that  music  and  that 
suggested  beauty,  but  I  could  see  no- 


thing. It  was  so  sweet  that  I  scaroelj 
knew  if  I  cared  to  see.  The  very 
thought  o(  it  charmed  my  senses  ana 
satisfied  my  heart  I  smeUed  and  heard 
the  landscape  that  I  could  not  see. 

Then  the  pungent,  penetradng  fra- 
'  grance  of  blossoming  vineyards  was 
wafted  across  the  air;  the  flowery 
richness  of  orange  groves,  and  the  sa- 
cred odor  of  crushed  bay  leaves,  such 
as  is  pressed  from  them  when  ihej  are 
strewn  upon  the  flat  pavement  of  the 
streets  of  Florence,  and  gorgeous  pri^t- 
ly  processions  tread  them  under  foot 
A  steam  of  incense  filled  the  air.  I 
smelled  Italy — as  in  the  magnolia  from 
Bourne's  garden — and,  even  while  my 
heart  leaped  with  the  consciousness,  ihe 
odor  passed,  and  a  stretch  of  burning 
silence  succeeded. 

It  was  an  oppressive  zone  of  heat — 
oppressive  not  only  from  its  alenoe  bat 
from  the  sense  of  awful,  antique  forms, 
whether  of  art  or  nature,  that  were  st- 
ting,  closely  veiled,  in  that  mystmoni 
obscurity.  I  shuddered  as  I  felt  that 
if  my  eyes  could  pierce  that  mist,  or  if 
it  should  lift  and  roll  away,  I  should  see 
upon  a  silent  shore  low  ranges  of  hneAj 
hills,  or  mystic  figures  and  huge  tem- 
ples trampled  out  of  histoiy  by  time. 

This,  too,  we  left.  Tliere  was  a 
rustling  of  distant  palms,  the  indistinct 
roar  ot  beasts,  and  the  hiss  of  ser- 
pents. Then  all  was  still  again.  Only 
at  times  the  remote  sigh  of  the  weary 
sea,  moaning  around  desolate  isles  un- 
discovered, and  the  howl  of  winds  that 
had  never  wafted  human  voices,  but 
had  rung  endless  changes  upon  the 
sound  of  dashing  waters,  made  the  voy- 
age more  appalling  and  the  fig^ozes 
around  me  more  fearful. 

As  the  ship  plunged  on  througli  aQ 
the  vaiying  zones,  as  climate  and  ooun- 
try  drifted  behind  us,  unseen  in  that 
gray  mist,  but  each,  in  turn,  making 
tiiat  quaint  craft,  England  or  Italy, 
Africa  and  the  Southern  seas,  I  t6ci- 
tured  to  steal  a  glance  at  the  moUey 
crew,  to  see  what  impression  this  ^wSd 
career  produced  upon  them. 

They  sat  about  the  deck  in  a  Imn- 
dred  Mstless  postures.  Some  leaned 
idly  over  the  bulwarks,  and  looked  wist- 
fully away  from  the  ship,  as  if  they  fan- 
cied they  saw  all  that  I  inferred  but 
could  not  see.  As  the  perfume,  and 
sound,  and  climate,  changed,  I  could  see 
many  a  longing  eye  sadden  and  grow 
moist,  and  as  ^e  chimes  of  bells  le- 
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motelj  echoed  like  the  aiiy  syllables  of 
names,  and,  as  it  were,  made  pictures  in 
music  upon  the  minds  of  those  quaint 
mariners, — ^then  dry  lips  nAoYed,  per- 
haps to  name  a  name,  perhaps  to*  shape 
a.  prayer.  Others  sat  upon  the  deck, 
yacantly  smoking  pipes  that  rec^uired 
no  refilling,  but  had  an  immortahty  of 
weed  and  fire.  The  more  they  smoked 
the  more  mysterious  they  became. 
The  smoke  made  the  mist  around  them 
more  impenetrable,  and  I  could  clearly 
see  that  those  distant  sounds  grew  more 
distant,  and,  by  some  of  the  most  despe- 
rate and  constant  smokers,  were  heard 
no  more.  The  faces  of  such  had  an 
apathy,  which,  had  it  been  human, 
would  have  been  despair. 

Others,  still,  stood  staring  up  into 
the  rigging,  as  if  calculating  when  the 
sails  must  needs  be  rent  and  the  voy- 
age end.  But  there  was  no  hope  in 
their  eyes,  only  a  bitter  longing.  Some 
paced  restlesslpr  up  and  down  the  deck. 
They  had  evidently  been  walking  a 
long,  long  time.  At  intervals  they,  too, 
threw  a  searching  glance  into  the  mist 
that  enveloped  ue  ship,  and  up  into 
the  sails  and  rigging  that  stretched 
over  them  in  hopeless  strength  and 
order. 

One  of  the  promenaders  I  especially 
noticed.  His.  beard  was  long  and  snowy, 
like  that  of  the  pilot.  He  had  a  staff 
in  his  hand,  and  his  movement  was 
very  rapid.  His  body  swung  forward, 
as  if  to  avoid  something,  and  his  glance 
half  turned  back  over  his  shoulder,  ap- 
prehensively, as  if  he  were  threatened 
from  behind.  The  head  and  the  whole 
figure  were  bowed  as  if  under  a 
burden,  although  I  could  not  see  that 
he  had  anything  upon  his  shoulders; 
and  his  gait  was  not  that  of  a  man 
who  is  walking  off  the  ennui  of  a  voy- 
ase,  but  rather  of  a  criminal  flying,  or 
of  a  startled  traveler  pursued. 

As  he  came  nearer  to  me  in  his  walk, 
I  saw  that  his  features  were  strongly 
Hebrew,  and  there  was  an  air  of  the 
proudest  dignity,  fearfully  abased,  in  his 
mien  and  expression.  It  was  more  than 
Ihe  dignity  of  an  individual.  I  could 
have  believed  that  the  pride  of  a  race 
was  humbled  in  his  person. 

His  a^e  eye  presently  fastened 
itself  upon  me,  as  a  stranger.  He  came 
nearer  and  nearer  to  me,  as  he  paced 
rapidly  to  and  fro,  and  was  evidently 
several  times  on  the  point  of  addressing 
me,  but,  looking  over  his  shoulder  appre- 


hensively, he  passed  on.  At  length, 
with  a  great  effort,  he  paused  for  an 
instant,  and  invited  me  to  join  him  in 
his  walk.  Before  the  invitation  was 
fairly  uttered,  he  was  in  motion  again. 
I  followed,  but  I  could  not  overtake 
him.  He  kept  just  before  me,  and 
turned  occasionally  with  an  air  of  ter- 
ror, as  if  he  fancied  I  were  dogging 
him ;  then  glided  on  more  rapidly. 

His  face  was  by  no  means  agreea- 
ble, but  it  had  an  inexplicable  fascina- 
tion, as  if  it  had  been  turned  upon  what 
no  other  mortal  eyes  had  ever  seen.  Yet 
I  could  hardly  tell  whether  it  were, 
probably,  an  object  of  supreme  beauty 
or  of  terror.  He  looked  at  everything 
as  if  he  hoped  its  impression  might 
obliterate  some  anterior  and  awful  one ; 
and  I  was  gradually  possessed  with  the 
unpleajsant  idea  that  his  eyes  were 
never  closed — ^that,  in  fact,  he  never 
slept. 

Suddenly,  fixing  me  with  his  unnatu- 
ral, wakeful  glare,  he  whispered  some- 
thing which  i  could  not  understand,  and 
then  darted  forward  even  more  rapidly, 
as  if  he  dreaded  that,  in  merely  speak- 
ing, he  had  lost  time. 

Still  the  ship  drove  on,  and  I  walked 
hurriedly  along  the  deck,  just  behind 
my  companion.  But  our  speed  and 
that  of  tiie  ship  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  mouldy  smell  of  old  riggmg, 
and  the  listless  and  lazy  groups,  smok- 
ing and  leaninff  on  the  bulwarks.  The 
seasons,  in  endless  succession  and  iter- 
ation, passed  over  the  ship.  The  twi- 
h'ght  was  summer  haze  at  the  stem, 
while  it  was  the  fiercest  winter  mist  at 
the  bows.  But  as  a  tropical  breath, 
like  the  warmth  of  a  Syrian  day,  sud- 
denly touched  the  brow  of  my  com- 
panion, he  sighed,  and  I  could  not  help 
saying: 

*•  You  must  be  tired." 

He  only  shook  his  head  and  quicken- 
ed his  pace.  But  now  that  I  had  once 
spoken,  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  speak, 
and  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  stop 
and  rest. 

He  turned  for  a  moment,  and  a  mourn- 
ful sweetness  shone  in  his  dark  eyes 
and  haggard,  swarthy  face.  It  played 
flittinglv  around  that  strange  look  of 
ruined  human  dignity,  like  a  wan  beam 
of  late  sunset  about  a  crumbling  and 
forgotten  temple.  He  put  his  hand 
hurriedly  to  his  forehead,  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  remember — as  a  lunatic  who, 
having  heard  only  the  wrangle  of  fiendf 
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in  his  delirium,  suddenly,  in  a  oonsciouB 
moment,  perceives  the  fBuouliar  voice  of 
love.  But  who  could  this  be,  to  whom 
mere  human  sympathy  was  so  start- 
linffl^  sweet  7 

Still  moving,  he  whispered  with  a 
woeful  sadness,  **  I  want  to  stop,  but  I 
cannot.  If  I  could  only  stop  long 
enough  to  lefip  over  the  bulwarks !" 

Then  he  sighed  long  and  deeply,  and 
added,  "But  I  should  not  drown." 

So  much  had  my  interest  been  ex- 
cited by  his  face  and  movement,  that  I 
had  not  observed  the  costume  of  this 
strange  being,  fie  wore  a  black  hat 
upon  nis  head.  It  was  not  only  black, 
but  it  was  shiny.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
this  wonderful  scene,  I  could  observe 
that  it  had  the  artificial  newness  of  a 
second-hand  hat;  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  I  was  disgusted  by  the  odor 
of  old  clothes — very  old  cbthes,  indeed. 
The  mist  and  my  sympathy  had  pre- 
vented my  seeing  before  what  a  singu- 
lar garb  the  figure  wore.  It  was  all 
second-hand  and  carefully  irox^ed,  but 
the  garments  were  obviously  collected 
from  every  part  of  the  civilized  globe. 
Gkx)d  heavens  I  as  I  looked  at  the  coat, 
I  had  a  strange  sensation.  I  was  sure 
that  I  had  once  worn  that  coat.  It  was 
my  wedding  surtout — ^long  in  the  skirts 
— ^which  Prue  had  told  me,  years  and 
years  before,  she  had  given  away  to 
the  neediest  Jew  beggar  she  had  ever 


The  spectral  figure  dwindled  in  my 
fancy — the  features  lost  their  antique 
grandeur,  and  the  restless  eye  ceased 
to  be  sublime  from  immortal  sleepless- 
ness, and  became  only  lively  with  mean 
cmming.  The  apparition  was  fearfully 
grotesque,  but  the  driving  ship  and 
the  mysterious  company  gradually  re- 
stored its  tragic  interest.  I  stopped 
and  leaned  against  the  side,  and  heard 
the  rippling  water  that  I  could  not  see, 
and  flittinf  through  the  mist,  with  anxi- 
ous speed,  the  figure  held  its  way. 
What  was  he  flying  ?  What  conscience 
with  relentless  sting  pricked  this  victim 
on? 

.  He  came  asain  nearer  and  nearer  to 
me  in  his  walk.  I  recoiled  with  disgust, 
this  time,  no  less  than  terror.  But  he 
seemed  resolved  to  speak,  and,  finally, 
each  time,  as  he  passed  me,  he  asked 
single  questions,  as  a  ship  which  fires 
whenever  it  can  bring  a  gun  to  bear. 

••  Can  you  tell  me  to  what  port  we 
arebouna?" 


"No,"  I  replied;   "but  how 
you  to  take  passaee  without  inqury  t 
To  me  it  makes  little  difference." 

"  Nor  do  I  care,"  he  answered,  when 
he  next  came  near  enough;  "I  have 
already  been  there." 

"Whew?"  asked  I. 

*  *  Wherever  we  are  going,"  he  replied. 
"  I  have  been  there  a  great  many  timeB, 
and  oh !  I  am  very  tired  of  it." 

"  But  why  are  you  here  at  all,  then, 
and  why  don't  you  stop  ?" 

There  was  a  wngufar  mixture  of  a 
hundred  conflicting  emotions  in  his  &oe 
as  I  spoke.  The  representative  ^tm- 
deur  of  a  race,  which  he  sometimes 
showed  in  his  look,  faded  into  a  glance 
of  hopeless  and  puny  despiur.  His  eyes 
looked  at  me  curiously,  his  chest  heaviBd, 
and  there  was  clearly  a  struggle  in 
his  mind  between  some  lofty  and  mean 
desire.  At  times  I  saw  only  the  austere 
suffering  of  ages  in  his  stzongly-carred 
features,  and  again  I  could  see  noHaag 
but  the  second-hand  black  hat  above 
them.  He  rubbed  his  forehead  with  lus 
skinny  hand ;  he  glanced  over  his  shoul- 
der, as  if  calculating  whether  he  had 
time  to.  speak  to  me ;  and  then,  as  a 
splendid  defiance  flashed  from  his  pierc- 
ing eyes,  so  that  I  now  know  how  Mil- 
ton's Satan  looked,  he  said,  bhteiiy, 
and  with  a  hopeless  sorrew.that  no  mor- 
tal voice  ever  knew  before : 

"  I  cannot  stop :  my  woe  ia  infinite* 
like  my  sin !" — and  he  passed  into  the 
mist 

But  in  a  few  moments  be  reappeared. 
I  could  now  see  only  the  haifc,  whi<di 
sank  more  and  more  over  lus  face, 
until  it  covered  it  entirely;  and  I 
heard  a  querulous  voice,  which  seemed 
to  be  quarreling  with  itself,  for  saying 
what  its  instinct  and  nature  compelled 
it  to  say,  so  that  the  words  were  even 
more  appalling  than  what  it  had  said 
before : 

"Old  shoes!  old  shoes !'| 

I  gazed  at  the  disappearing  igare  in 
speechless  amazement,  and  was  still 
looking,  when  I  was  tapped  up<Mi  the 
shoulder,  and,  turning  round,  saw  a 
German  cavalry  officer,  with  a  beavr 
moustache,  and  a  dog^whistle  in  his 
hand. 

"  Most  extraordinary  man,  your  firiend 
yonder,"  said  the  officer ;  "  I  don't  re- 
member to  have  seen  him  in  TnriLey, 
and  yet  I  recognize  upon  his  feet  Ae 
boots  that  I  wore  in  that  great  Rnssaa 
cavaliy  charge,  where  I  indiyidnally 
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rode  down  five  hundred  and  thirtj 
Torkst  slew  seven  hundred,  at  a  mode- 
rate oomputation,  by  the  mere  force  of 
mjrash;  and,  taking  the  seven  insur- 
mountable walls  of  Constantinople  at 
one  clean  flying  leap,  rode  straight  into 
the  seraelio,  and,  mroppinff  the  bridle, 
cut  the  Sultan's  throat  with  my  bridle- 
hand,  kissed  the  other  to  tiie  ladies  of 
the  harem,  and  was  back  again  within 
our  lines,  and  taking  a  ^lass  of  wine 
with  the  hereditaiT  Grand  Duke  Gene- 
ralissimo before  he  knew  that  I  had 
mounted.  Oddly  enough,  your  old 
friend  is  now  sporting  the  identical 
boots  I  wore  on  that  occasion." 

The  cavalry  officer  coolly  cnrled  his 
moustache  with  his  fingers.  I  looked 
at  him  in  silence. 

"  Speaking  of  boots,"  he  resumed,  "  I 
don't  remember  to  have  told  you  of  that 
little  incident  of  the  Princess  of  the 
Crimea's  diamonds.  It  was  slight,  but 
curious.  I  was  dining  one  day  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  Cnmea,  who  always 
had  a  cover  laid  for  me  at  his  table, 
when  he  said,  in  great  perplexity, 
*  Baron,  my  boy,  I  am  in  straits.  The 
Shah  of  Persia  has  just  sent  me  word 
that  he  has  presented  me  with  two 
billions  of  pearl-of-Oman  necklaces, 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  get  them  over, 
the  duties  are  so  heavy.'  *  Nothing 
easier,'  replied  I;  'I'U  bring  them 
in  my  boots.'  *  Nonsense!'  said  the 
Emperor  of  the  Crimea.  *  Nonsense ! 
yourself,'  replied  I,  sportively :  for  the 
Emperor  of  the  Crimea  always  gives  me 
my  joke ;  and  so  after  dinner  I  went 
oyer  to  Persia.  The  thinff  was  easily 
enough  done.  I  ordered  a  hundred 
thousand  pairs  of  boots  or  so,  filled  them 
with  the  pearls ;  said  at  the  Custom- 
house that  they  were  part  of  my  pri- 
vate wardrobe,  and  I  had  left  the  blocks 
in  to  keep  them  stretched,  for  I  was 
particular  about  my  bunions.  The  offi- 
cers bowed,  and  said  that  their  own  feet 
were  tender,  upon  which  I  jokingly  re- 
marked that  I  vrished  their  consciences 
were,  and  so  in  the  pleasantest  manner 
possible  the  pearl-of-Oman  necklaces 
'  were  bowed  out  of  Persia,  and  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  Crimea  gave  me  three  biUions 
of  them  as  my  share.  It  was  no  trouble. 
It  was  only  ordering  the  boots,  and 
whistling  to  the  infernal  rascals  of 
Persian  shoe-makers  to  go  hang  for 
their  pay." 

I  could  reply  nothing  to  my  new 
acquaintance,  butltrea«ured  his  stories 


to  tell  to  Prue,  and  at  lengtii  summoned 
courage  to  ask  him  why  he  had  taken 


'*  Pure  fun,"  answered  he,  *'  nothing 
else  under  the  sun.  You  see,  it  happen- 
ed in  this  way : — ^I  was  sitting  qmetly 
and  Bwingmg  in  a  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
on  the  very  summit  of  that  mountain, 
when  suddenly,  feeling  a  littie  warm, 
I  took  a  brisk  dive  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Now  I  was  careless,  and  got 
going  obliquely,  and  with  the  force  of 
such  a  dive  I  could  not  come  up  near 
Sicily,  as  I  had  intended,  but  I  went 
dean  under  Africa,  and  came  out  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  as  Fortune 
would  have  it,  just  as  this  good  ship  was 
passine.  So  I  sprang  over  the  side, 
and  Ottered  the  crew  to  treat  all  round 
if  they  would  tell  me  where  I  started 
from.  But  I  suppose  they  had  just 
been  piped  to  grog,  for  not  a  man  stizred, 
except  your  mend  yonder,  and  he  only 
kept  on  stirring." 

**  Are  you  going  far  ?"  I  asked. 

The  caval^  officer  looked  a  littie 
disturbed.  •♦  I  cannot  precisely  tell," 
answered  he,  *'  in  fact,  I  wish  I  could :'/ 
and  he  glanced  round  nervously  at  the 
strange  company. 

"  If  you  should  come  our  way,  Prue 
and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you," 
said  I,  *'  and  I  can  promise  you  a  warm 
welcome  from  the  children." 

««Many  thanks,"  said  the  officer, — 
and  handed  me  his  card,  upon  which  I 
read,  Le  Baron  Munchausen,  ^ 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  a  low 
voice  at  my  side ;  and,  turning,  I  saw 
one  of  the  most  constant  smokers — a 
very  old  man — "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
can  you  tell  me  where  1  came  from  ?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot,"  an- 
swered I,  as  I  surveyed  a  man  with  a 
very  bewildered  and  wrinkled  face,  who 
seemed  to  be  intentiy  looking  for  some- 
thing. 

^or  where  I  am  going?" 

I  replied  tiiat  it  was  equally  impos- 
sible. He  mused  a  few  moments,  and 
then  said  slowly,  "Do  you  know,  it  is 
a  yery  strange  thing  that  I  have  not 
found  anybody  who  can  answer  me 
either  of  those  questions.  And  yet  I 
must  have  come  from  somewhere,"  said 
he,  speculatively — "yes,  and  I  must 
be  gomg  somewhere,  and  I  should  really 
like  to  know  something  about  it." 

"  I  observe,"  said  I,  "  that  you  smoke 
a  good  deal,  and  perhaps  you  find  to- 
bacco clouds  your  brain  a  UtUe." 
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** Smoke!  Smoke!"  repeated  he, 
sadly,  dwelling  upon  the  words ;  **  why, 
it  all  seems  smoke  to  me;"  and  he 
looked  wistfully  aronnd  the  deck,  and  I 
felt  quite  ready  to  agree  with  him. 

"  Slay  I  ask  what  you  are  here  for," 
inquired  I ;  **  perhaps  your  health,  or 
business  of  some  kind  ?  although  I  was 
told  it  was  a  pleasm«  party." 

"  That's  just  it,"  said  he ;  "  if  I  only 
knew  where  we  were  gomg,  I  might  be 
able  to  say  something  about  it.  But 
where  are  you  going  ?" 

**  I  am  going  home,  as  fieust  as  I  can," 
replied  I  warmly,  for  I  began  to  be  very 
unoomfortable.  The  old  man's  eyes 
half  dosed,  and  his  mind  seemed  to 
haye  struck  a  scent. 

"  Isn't  that  where  I  was  going  ?  I 
belieye  it  is ;  I  wish  I  knew ;  I  think 
that's  what  it  is  called.  Where  is 
home?" 

And  the  old  man  puffed  a  prodigious 
eloud  of  smoke,  in  which  he  was  quite 
lost. 

"It  is  certainly  yery  smoky,"  said 
he.  "  I  came  on  board  this  ship  to  go 
tp— in  fact,  I  meant — as  I  was  saying, 
I  took  passage  for — ."  He  smoked  si- 
lently. ♦*  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  where 
did  you  say  I  was  going  ?" 

Out  of  the  mist  where  he  had  been 
leaning  oyer  the  side,  and  gazing  ear- 
nestly into  the  surrounding  obscurity, 
now  came  a  pale  young  man  and  put 
his  arm  in  nune. 

•*  I  see,"  said  he,  '*  that  you  have  ra- 
ther a  general  acquaintance,  and,  as 
yon  know  many  persons,  perhaps  you 
know  many  things.  I  am  young,  you 
see,  but  I  am  a  great  traveler.  I  have 
been  all  over  the  world,  and  in  all  kinds 
of  conveyances;  but,"  he  continued, 
nervously,  starting  continually,  and 
looking   round,   "I    haven't    yet   got 

"Not  got  abroad,  and  yet  you  have 
been  everywhere  I" 

"Oh!  yes;  I  know;"  he  repUed, 
hurriedly;  "but  I  mean  that  I  haven't 
jet  got  away.  I  travel  constantly,  but 
it  does  no  good ; — and  perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  the  secret  I  want  to  know.  I 
will  pay  any  sum  for  it  I  am  very  rich 
and  VOTy  young,  and,  if  money  cannot 
buy  it,  I  will  give  as  many  years  of 
my  life  as  you  require." 

He  moved  his  hands  convulsively, 
and  his  hair  was  wet  upon  his  forehead. 
He  was  very  handsome  in  that  mystic 
Hght,  but  his  eye  burned  with  eager- 


ness, and  hfs  slight,  graceful  frame 
thrilled  with  the  earnestness  of  bis 
emotion.  The  Emperor  Hadrian,  who 
loved  the  boy  Antinous,  would  havs 
loved  that  youth. 

"  But  what  is  it  that  you  wish  to  leare 
behind?"  said  I,  at  length,  holding  his 
arm  paternally ;  "  what  do  you  wish  to 
escape  ?" 

He  threw  his  arms  straight  down 
by  his  side,  clenched  his  hands,  and 
looked  fixedly  in  my  eyes.  The  beaa- 
tiful  head  was  thrown  a  little  ba<^  upon 
one  shoulder,  and  the  wan  face  glowed 
with  yearning  desire  and  utter  aban- 
donment to  confidence,  so  that,  without 
his  saying  it,  I  knew  that  he  had  never 
whispered  the  secret  which  he  was 
about  to  impart  to  me.  Then,  with  a 
long  sigh,  as  if  his  life  were  exhaling, 
he  whispered, 

"  Myself." 

"Ah !  my  boy,  you  are  bound  upon 
a  long  journey." 

"I  know  it,"  he  replied,  moumfullj^; 
"  and  I  cannot  even  get  started.  If  I 
don't  get  off  in  this  ship,  I  fear  I  shall 
never  escape." 

His  last  words  were  lost  in  tiie  mist 
which  gradually  removed  him  firwn  my 
view. 

"The  youth  has  been  amudng  you 
with  some  of  his  wild  fancies,  I  sup- 
pose," said  a  venerable  man,  who  might 
have  been  twin-brother  of  that  snowy- 
bearded  pilot  "It  is  a  great  pity  so 
promising  a  young  man  should  be  the 
victim  of  such  vagaries." 

lie  stood  looking  over  the  side  for 
some  time,  and  at  length  added, 

"  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  arrive 
soon  ?" 

"Where?"  asked  I. 

"  Why,  in  Eldorado,  of  course,'*  an- 
swered he.  "The  truth  is,  I  became 
very  tired  of  that  long  process  to  find 
the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and,  although  I 
was  just  upon  the  point  of  the  lost  com- 
bination which  must  infallibly  have  pro- 
duced the  medium,  I  abandoned  It  when 
I  heard  Orellana's  account  and  found 
that  Nature  had  already  done  in  Eldo- 
rado precisely  what  I  was  trying  to  do. 
You  see,"  continued  the  old  man,  ab- 
stractedly, "  I  had  put  youth,  and  love, 
and  hope,  besides  a  great  many  scarce 
minerals  into  the  crucible,  and  they  all 
dissolved  slowly  and  vanished  in  vapor. 
It  was  curious,  but  they  left  no  residu- 
um except  a  little  ashes,  which  were 
not  strong  enough  to  make  a  lye  to  cure 
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a  lame  finger.  But,  as  I  was  eajing, 
Oxellana  told  us  about  Eldorado  just 
in  time,  and  I  thought,  if  any  ship 
-vrould  carry  me  there,  it  must  be  this. 
But  I  am  yeiy  sorry  to  find  that  any 
one,  who  is  in  pursuit  of  such  a  hopeless 
goal  as  that  pale  young  man  yonder, 
snoold  have  t^en  passage.  It  is  only 
age,"  he  said,  slowly,  stroking  his  white 
beard,  '^that  teaches  us  wisdom,  and 
persuades  us  to  renounce  the  hope  of 
escaping  ourselves ;  and,  just  as  we  are 
discovering  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  re- 
Beyes  our  anxiety  by  pomting  the  way  to 
Eldorado." 

**  Are  we  really  ^ing  there  ?"  asked 
I,  in  some  trepidation. 

**  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  it  ?" 
replied  the  old  man.  '^  Where  should 
we  be  going,  if  not  there  ?  However, 
let  us  sammon  the  passengers  and 
aaoertain." 

So  saying,  the  venerable  man  beckon- 
ed to  the  various  groups  that  were 
clustered,  ghost-Uke,  in  the  mist  that 
enveloped  the  ship.  They  seemed  to 
draw  nearer  with  listless  curiosity,  and 
stood  or  sat  near  us,  smoking,  as  before* 
or  still  leaning  on  the  side,  idly  gasing. 
But  the  restless  figure  who  bad  first 
accosted  me  still  paced  the  deck,  fiitting 
in  and  out  of  the  obscurity ;  and  as  he 

gassed  there  was  the  same  mien  of  hum- 
led  pride  and  the  air  of  a  fate  of  trafi;io 
grandeur,  and  still  the  same  JBaint  odor 
of  old  clothes,  and  the  low  querulous 
cry, "  Old  shoes !  old  shoes  !*' 

The  ship  dashed  on.  Unknown  odors 
and  strange  sounds  still  filled  the  air, 
and  all  the  world  went  by  us  as  we  flew, 
with  no  other  noise  than  the  low  gurg- 
ling of  the  sea  around  the  side. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  reverend  pas- 
senger for  Eldorado,  ^*  I  hope  there  is 
no  misapprehension  as  to  our  destina- 
tion?" 

There  was  a  general  movement  of 
anxiety  and  curiosity.  Presently  the 
smoker,  who  had  asked  me  where  he 
was  going,  said  doubtfully : 

"  I  don't  know — ^it  seems  to  me— I 
mean,  I  wish  somebody  would  distinct- 
ly Sf^  where  we  are  going." 

**  1  think  I  can  throw  a  littie  Ught 
upon  this  subject,"  said  a  person  whom 
I  had  not  before  remarked.  He  was 
dressed  like  a  sailor  and  had  a  dreamy 
eye.  "  It  is  very  clear  to  me  where 
we  are  going.  I  have  been  taking 
observations  fof  some  time,  and  I  am 
glad  to  announce  that  we  are  on  the 


eve  of  achieving  great  ^ome ;  and  I  may 
add,"  said  he  modestly,  *^  that  my  own 
good  name  for  scientific  acumen  will  be 
amply  vindicated.  Gentiemen,  we  are 
undoubtedly  going  into  the  Hole." 

"What  holeb  that?"  asked  M.  le 
Baron  Munchausen,  a  little  contemp- 
tuously. 

*^  Sur,  it  will  make  you  more  famous 
than  you  ever  were  before,"  replied  the 
first  speaker,  evidentiy  mach  enraged. 

'^  I  am  persuaded  we  are  ^ing  into 
no  sucb  absurd  place,"  said  the  Baron, 
exasperated. 

The  sailor  with  the  dreamy  eye  was 
fearfully  angry.  He  drew  himself  up 
stiffly  and  said : 

••Sir,  you  lie!" 

M.  le  Baron  Munchhausen  took  it  in 
very  ^ood  part.  He  smiled  and  held 
out  his  hand : 

•»  My  friend,"  said  he,  blandly,  ••  that 
is  precisely  what  I  have  always  heard. 
I  am  glad  you  do  me  no  more  than  jus- 
tice, i  fully  assent  to  your  theory :  and 
I  constitute  myself  the  Historiographer 
of  the  Expedition.  How  soon,  after 
getting  into  the  Hole,  do  you  think  we 
shall  get  out?" 

"The  result  will  prove,"  said  the 
marine  gentieman,  handing  the  ofiicer 
his  card,  upon  which  was  written  Cap- 
tain Symmes.  Tlie  two  gentiemen  then 
walked  aside ;  and  the  groups  be^an  to 
sway  to  and  fro  in  the  haze  as  if  not 
quite  contented. 

••  Good  God,"  said  the  pale  youth, 
running  up  to  me  and  clutching  my 
arm,  "  I  cannot  go  into  any  Hole  alone 
with  myself.  I  should  die — I  should 
kill  myself.  I  thought  somebody  was 
on  board,  and  I  hoped  you  were  he, 
who  would  steer  us  to  the  Fountain  of 
Oblivion." 

•*  Very  well,  that  is  in  the  Hole,"  said 
M.  le  Baron,  who  came  out  of  the 
mist  at  that  moment,  leaning  upon  the 
Captain's  arm. 

••  But  can  I  leave  myself  outside  ?" 
remarked  the  youth,  nervously. 

••Certainly,"  interposed  the  old  Al- 
chemist; ''you  may  be  sure  that  yon 
will  not  get  into  the  Hole,  until  you  have 
left  yourself  behind." 

The  pale  young  man  grasped  his 
hand,  and  gazed  into  his  eyes. 

••And  then  I  can  drink  and  be  happ;^," 
murmured  he,  as  he  leaned  over  the  side 
of  the  ship,  and  listened  to  the  rippling 
water,  as  if  it  had  been  tiie  music  of  the 
Fountain  of  Oblivion. 
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*< Drink!  drink!'*  said  the  smoking 
old  man.  **  Fountain !  fountain !  Why, 
I  belieye  that  is  what  I  am  after.  I 
beg  your  pardon,"  continued  he,  ad* 
dressing  the  Alchemist.  '*  But  can  you 
tell  me  if  I  am  looking  for  a  fountain  ?" 

**The  fountain  of  youth,  perhaps," 
repHed  the  Alchemist. 

"  The  very  thine !"  cried  the  smoker, 
with  a  shrill  laugh,  while  his  pipe  fell 
from  his  mouth,  aad  was  shattered  upon 
the  deck,  and  the  old  man  tottered  away 
into  the  mist,  chuckling  feebly  to  him- 
self, *•  Youth!  youth!" 

"He'll  find  that  in  the  Hole,  too," 
said  the  Alchemist,  as  \ke  gazed  after 
the  receding  figure. 

The  crowd  now  gathered  more  nearly 
around  us. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  continued  the 
Alchemist,  "where  shall  we  go,  or, 
rather,  where  are  we  goins  ?" 

A  man  in  a  friar's  habit,  with  the 
cowl  closely  drawn  about  his  head,  now 
crossed  himself,  and  whispered : 

"I  have  but  one  object.  I  should 
not  have  been  here  if  I  had  not  supposed 
we  were  g^ing  to  find  Prester  John,  to 
whom  I  have  been  appointed  father 
confessor,  and  at  whose  court  I  am  to 
Uyc  splendidly,  like  a  cardinal  in  Rome. 
Gentlemen,  if  you  will  only  agree  that 
we  shall  go  there,  you  shall  all  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  my  train  when  I  proceed 
to  be  enthroned  as  Bishop  of  Central 
Africa." 

While  he  was  speaking,  another  old 
man  came  from  the  bows  of  the  ship,  a 
figure  which  had  been  so  immorable 
in  its  place,  that  I  supposed  it  was  the 
ancient  figure-head  of  the  craft,  and 
said  in  a  low,  hollow  yoice,  and  a  quaint 
accent: 

"  I  haye  been  looking  for  centuries, 
and  I  cannot  see  it  I  supposed  we 
were  heading  for  it.  I  thought  some- 
times I  saw  me  flash  of  distant  spires, 
the  simny  gleam  of  upland  pastures, 
the  soft  undulations  of  purple  hills. 
Ah !  me.  I  am  sure  I  heard  the  sing- 
ing of  birds,  and  the  faint  low  of  cattie. 
But  I  do  not  know :  we  come  iio  nearer ; 
and  yet  I  felt  its  presence  in  the  air. 
If  the  mist  would  only  lift,  we  should 
see  it  lying  so  fair  upon  tiie  sea,  so 
graceful  against  the  sky.  I  fear  we 
may  haye  passed  it  Gentlemen,"  said 
he,  sadl^,  "  I  am  afraid  we  may  haye 
lost  the  island  of  Atlantis  for  eyer." 

There  was  a  look  of  uncertainty  in 
the  throng  upon  the  deck. 


"Bat  yet,"  said  a  group  of  _ 
men  in  eyery  kind  of  costume,  aid 
eyery  ooun^  and  time,  "we  haye  a 
chance  at  the  Encantadas,  the  Enchanted 
Islands.  We  were  reading  of  them  only 
the  otlier  day,  and  tiie  yery  style  of  tluD 
story  had  the  music  of  waves.  How 
happy  we  shall  be  to  reach  a  land  where 
there  is  no  work,  nor  tempest,  nor  paia, 
and  we  shall  be  foreyer  happy." 

"  I  am  content,"  said  a  languid  yoalii, 
with  heayUy  matted  curls ;  "  what  can 
be  better  tiian  this?  We  feel  eyexy 
climate,  the  music  and  the  perfume  of 
eyery  zone  are  ours.  In  the  frtarliriit 
I  woo  the  mermaids,  as  I  lean  oyer  Sie 
side,  and  no  enchanted' island  will  show 
us  fairer  forms.  I  am  content.  The 
ship  sails  on.  We  cannot  see,  but  we 
can  dream.  What  work  or  pain  hare 
we  here  ?  I  ]ike  the  ship ;  I  like  the 
yoyage;  I  like  my  company,  and  am 
content" 

As  he  spoke,  he  put  something  into 
his  mouth,  and  drawing  a  white  sub- 
stance from  his  pocket,  ofifored  it  to  hia 
neighbor,  saline,  "  Try  a  bit  of  this 
lotus ;  you  will  find  it  yerr  soothing  to 
the  neryes,  and  an  infallible  remedy  fixr 
home-sickness." 

"Gentiemen,"  said  M.  le  Baroa 
Munchausen;  "haye  no  fear.  Thear- 
rangements  are  well  made ;  tiie  voyage 
has  been  perfectly  planned,  and  each 
passenger  will  discoyer  what  he  took 
passage  to  find,  in  the  Hole  into  whidi 
we  are  going,  under  the  *  auspioets  of 
this  wor£y  Captain." 

He  ceased,  and  silence  fell  upon  the 
ship's  company.  Still  on  we  swept ;  it 
seemed  a  weary  way.  The  tireless 
pedestrian  still  paced  to  and  fro,  and 
the  idle  smokers  puffed.  The  ship 
sailed  on,  and  endless  music  and  odor 
chased  each  other  through  tiie  mist^ 
air.  Suddenly,  a  deep  sigh  drew  nm- 
yersal  attention  to  a  person  who  had 
not  yet  spoken.  He  held  a  broken 
harp  in  his  hand,  the  strings  flattered 
loosely  in  the  air,  and  the  head  of  the 
speaker,  bound  with  a  withered  wreath 
of  laurels,  bent  oyer  it 

"No,  no,"  he  said;  "I  will  not  eat 
your  lotus,  nor  sail  into  the  Hole.  Ko 
magic  root  can  cure  the  home-sickness 
I  feel ;  for  it  is  no  regretful  remem- 
brance, but  an  immortal  longing.  I 
haye  roamed  further  than  I  thought  the 
earth  extended.  I  haye  chmbed  moon- 
tauis ;  I  haye  threaded  riyers ;  I  haye 
sailed  seas ;  but  nowhere  haye  I  aeen 
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the  home  for  which  my  heart  aches. 
Ah !  mv  friends,  you  look  very  weary ; 
let  us  aU  go  home.*' 

^  The  pedestrian  paused  a  moment  in 
his  walk,  and  the  smokers  took  their 
pipes  from  their  mouths.  The  soft  air 
which  blew,  in  that  moment,  across  the 
deck,  drew  a  low  sound  from  the  broken 
harp  strings,  and  a  Hght  shone  in  the 
eyes  of  the  old  man  of  the  figure-head, 
as  if  the  mist  had  'lifted  for  an  instant, 
and  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  lost 
Atlantis. 

'^I  really  believe  that  is  where  I 
wish  to  go,"  said  the  seeker  of  the 
fountain  of  youth.  **  I  think  I  would 
give  up  drinking  at  the  fountain  if  I 
oould  get  there.  I  do  not  know,"  he 
murmured,  doubtfdlly ;  "  it  is  not  sure  ; 
I  mean,  perhaps,  I  should  not  have 
strength  to  ^t  to  the  fountain,  even  if 
I  were  near  it." 

'*  But  is  it  possible  to  get  home,"  in- 

Suired  the  pale  youne  man.  **  I  think  I 
bould  be  resigned  if  X  could  get  home." 

**  Certainly,"  said  the  dry,  hard  voice 
of  Prester  John's  confessor,  as  his  cowl 
fell  a  little  back,  and  a  sudden  flush 
burned  upon  his  gaunt  face ;  **  if  there 
is  any  chance  of  home,  I  will,  give  up 
the  Bishop's  palace  in  Central  .£frica." 

"But,  Eldorado  is  my  home,"  in- 
terposed the  old  Alchemist. 

"  Or  is  home  Eldorado?"  asked  the 
poet,  with  the  withered  wreath,  turning 
toward  the  Alchemist. 

It  was  a  strange  company  and  a  won- 
drous voyage.  Here  were  all  kinds  of 
men,  of  all  times  and  countries,  purstdnff 
the  wildest  hopes,  the  most  chimerical 
desires.  One  took  me  aside  to  request 
that  I  would  not  let  it  be  known,  but 
that  he  inferred  from  certain  signs  we 
were  nearin^  Utopia.  Another  whis- 
pered gaily  m  my  ear  that  he  thoxight 
the  water  was  gradually  becoming  of  a 
ruby  color— the  hue  of  wine;  and  he 
had  no  doubt  we  should  wake  in  the 
morning  and  find  ourselves  in  the  land 
of  Cockaigne.  A  third,  in  great  anxiety, 
stated  to  me  that  such  continuous  mists 
were  tmknown  upon  the  ocean;  that 
they  were  peculiar  to  rivers,  and  that, 
beyond  question,  we  were  drifting  alonff 
some  stream,  probably  the  Nile,  and 
immediate  measures  ought  to  be  taken 
that  we  did  not  go  ashore  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Others 
were  quite  sure  that  we  were  in  the  way 
of  striking  the  great  southern  continent ; 
and  a  young  man,  who  gave  his  name 


as  Wilkins,  sfdd  we  might  be  i^uite  at 
ease,  for  presently  some  friends  of  hb 
would  come  flying  over  from  the  neigh- 
boring islands  and  tell  us  all  we  wished. 

Still  I  smelled  the  mouldy  rigging, 
and  the  odor  of  cabbage  was  strong 
from  the  hold. 

Oh !  Prue,  what  could  the  ship  be, 
in  which  such  fantastic  characters  were 
sailing  toward  impossible  bournes — cha- 
raoter^  which  in  every  age  have  ven- 
tured all  the  bright  capital  of  life  in 
vaffue  speculations  and  romantic  dreams  ? 
What  could  it  be  but  the  ship  that 
haunts  the  sea  forever,  and,  with  all 
sails  set,  drives  onward  before  a  cease- 
less gale,  and  is  not  hailed,  nor  ever 
comes  to  port  ? 

I  know  the  ship  is  always  full,  I 
know  the  graybeard  still  watches  at  the 
prow  for  t£e  lost  Atlantis ;  and  still  the 
Alchemist  believes  that  Eldorado  is  at 
hand.  Upon  his  aimless  <}uest,  the  do- 
tard still  asks  where  he  is  going,  and 
the  pale  youth  knows  that  he  shall  never 
fly  himself.  Yet  they  would  gladly  re- 
nounce that  wild  chase  and  the  dear 
dreams  of  years,  could  they  find  what 
I  have  never  lost.  They  were  ready 
to  follow  the  poet  home,  if  he  could 
have  told  them  where  it  lay. 

I  know  where  it  lies.  1  breathe  the 
soft  air  of  the  purple  uplands  which 
they  shall  never  tread.  I  hear  the  sweet 
music  of  the  voices  they  long  for  in 
in  vain.  I  am  no  traveler;  my  only 
voyage  is  to  the  office  and  home  again. 
William  and  Christopher,  John  and 
Charles  sail  to  Europe  and  the  South, 
but  I  defy  their  romantic  distances. 
When  the  spring  comes  and  the  flowers 
blow,  I  drift  tluough  the  year  belted 
with  summer  and  with  spice. 

With  the  changinff  months  I  keep 
high  carnival  in  afl  the  oones.  I  sit  at 
home  and  walk  with  Prue,  and  if  the 
sun  that  stirs  the  sap  quickens  also  the 
wish  to  wander,  I  remember  my  fellow- 
voyagers  on  that  romantic  craft,  and 
looking  round  upon  my  peaceful  room, 
and  pressing  more  closely  the  arm  of 
Prue,  I  feel  that  I  have  reached  the 
port  for  which  they  hopelessly  sailed. 
And  when  winds  blow  fiercely  and  the 
night-storm  rages,  and  the  thought  of 
lost  mariners  and  of  perilous  voyages 
touches  the  soft  heart  of  Prue,  I  hear 
a  voice  sweeter  to  my  ear  than  that  of 
tiiC  syrens  to  the  tempest-tost  saibr: 
"Thank  God!  Your  only  cruising  is  in 
the  Flying  Dutchman ! " 


[May. 
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HAVINGi  in  former  numbers  of  this 
magazine,  treated  of  the  Fishes  and 
Birds  of  the  Prairies,  or  of  the  great 
central  plains  which  extend  from  the 
Western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Rooky  Mountains,  we  now  pro- 
pose to  saj  something  of  the  beasts  of 
chase,  or  "varmints,"  as  they  are 
called  in  hunter  phrase,  the  term  em- 
bracing all  wild  animals  that  are  fol- 
lowed for  sport,  for  profit,  or  for 
extermination. 

A  gentleman  who  writes  very  plea- 
sant books  on  American  field  sports,  in- 
sists upon  restricting  the  term  game  to 
such  animals  as  are  in  England  killed 
for  sport.  This  is  very  well  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  sport,  being  confined  to 
the  higher  classes,  the  sportsmen  are  a 
privileged  few,  and  can  make  and  en- 
zorce  uieir  own  code  of  laws;  but  in 
'the  United  States,  where  the  hunters 
and  shooters  comprise  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  no  such  sporting  canons  are 
practicable.  Although,  therefore,  it  may 
be  more  strictly  in  rule  to  speak  of  "  a 
gaggle  of  geese,"  or  *'  a  whiteness  of 
swans,"  or  to  call  the  male  deer  "a 
hart,"  and  the  female  "  a  hind,"  as  we 
are  directed  by  the  learned  author  above- 
mentioned,  we  much  fear  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  many  others,  wisdom  will 
cry  aloud  in  the  streets  and  no  man  re- 
ge^rd  her,  and  that  the  ignorant  Yankee 
nation  will  shoot  away  at  flocks  of  ^eese 
and  swans  regardless  of  the  propneties 
of  language,  so  they  hit,  ana  that  they 
will  none  the  less  relish  their  venison 
though  it  be  killed,  with  a  rude  disregard 
for  tne^  niceties  of  woodcraft,  under  the 
names  of  buck  and  doe. 

In  fact,  the  science  of  woodcraft 
seems  to  be  essentially  Norman  and  aris- 
tocratic, and  so  wholly  opposed  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  way  of  thinlai^,  as  exhi- 
bited by  the  Americans  of  the  me  States, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  enforce  laws 
for  the  protection  of  our  game  even  in 
the  breeding  season,  and  in  consequence 
there  is  danger  that  a  few  years  will  see 
it  exterminated.  It  is  in  anticipation  of 
such  a  result  that  our  sketches  are  made, 
and  perhaps  in  the  year  1900  they  may 
possess  an  interest  wholly  wanting  now, 
as  treating  of  the  habits  of  an  extinct 
Occident«d  Fauna. 

The   Bison,  or  BuffaijO. — This 


animal  is  peculiar  to  America,  and  pro- 
bably bemre  the  arrival  of  Europeans 
roamed  over  most  of  the  continent,  as 
the  early  voyagers  frequently  meatian 
**  wild  bulls,"  and  there  is  no  other  mem- 
ber of  the  ox  tribe  known  to  be  nadve. 

It  has  always  been  an  animal  of  great 
value  to  the  Indians,  furnishing  tfafem 
with  food,  clothes,  and  dwellings;  in 
fact,  the  Indians  of  the  plains  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  buffalo,  and 
when  he  fails  in  his  annual  xnigratians, 
the^  are  reduced  to  starvation. 

ft  is  believed  that  all  attempts  to  min- 
gle permanently  the  blood  of  these  deseri- 
bom  cattle,  with  that  of  the  domeetio 
breed,  have  proved  unsuccessful.  Lake 
the  offspring  of  the  red  and  white  raoee 
of  man,  they  cannot  be  depended  apon 
as  civilized  or  tamed,  but  are  apt,  at 
the  first  chance,  to  take  to  the  woods 
again. 

Although  a  laiffe  and  apparently  for- 
midable animal,  ue  bison  seems  to  be 
inferior  in  courage  and  ferocity  to  the 
wild  cattle  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  flies 
at  the  sight  of  man,  and  although  when 
brought  to  bay  will  make  a  furioiis 
ohar^  at  the  hunter,  with  a  good  horse 
this  is  easily  evaded,  and  so  mounted,  a 
man  can  pick  out  the  fattest  of  the  facxd 
with  very  little  danger.  Indeed,  a 
scamper  among  the  bufEalo  is  now  the 
common  finish  to  a  sporting  tonx  in 
America,  by  the  young  gentJemen  of 
England  and  their  Boston  and  New 
Yoik  imitators.  Salmon  fishingin'MaTa 
Scotia,  grouse  shooting  in  Illinois,  sand 
buffalo  hunting  on  the  Plains,— all  re- 
quiring enough  pluck  to  keep  the  Cock- 
nies  out. 

The  range  of  the  bu&lo  is  still  veiy 
extensive,  from  the  Booky  Mountains 
on  the  West  to  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  East; 
and  from  Texas  on  the  South  to  Liake 
Winnipeo  on  the  Nortii. 

The  Elk,  or  Wapiti.— This  mag- 
nificent stag  is  to  be  found,  like  the 
buffido,  on  the  great  plains  west  of  the 
Mbsissippi,  which  he  seems  to  prefer  to 
ihe  timl^red  country. 

There  is  great  need  of  a  standard 
work  on  American  Mammalia,  We  have 
laree  and  satisfactory  books  on  our  Or- 
nithology; something  has  been  done, 
and  more  is  doing,  on   Ichthyology, 
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while  the  only  work  we  have  on  the 
quadrupeds  of  America  is  that  of  Dr. 
Godmanf  which  is  much  hehind  the 
present  state  of  science. 

The  animal  under  consideration  has 
been  frequently  confounded  with  the 
lar^e  deer  of  the  tinvbered  country,  the 
cariboo,  and  this  last  a^ain  with  the 
rein*deer.  The  distinctions  between 
these  species  have  been  ably  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Herbert  in  his  work  on 
Americyi  Field  Sports.  The  elk  is 
domesticated  without  much  difficulty, 
and  has,  we  believe,  frequently  been 
trained  to  harness,  for  which  its  strength 
and  speed  are  well  adapted ;  while  its 
dean  and  graceful  limbs  and  splendid 
antlers  would  make  a  pair  of  elks,  going 
a  three-minute  gait  along  the  avenue,  a 
real  sporting  teain.  To  tiie  parks  of  our 
country  gentlemen  the  elk  would  form 
an  appropriate  ornament,  while  their 
flesh  affords  a  delidous  venison.  The 
hunting  of  the  elk  and  cariboo  af- 
fords the  finest  sport  which  is  to  be 
had  on  this  continent.  The  watchful- 
ness and  speed  of  the  animals,  with 
their  courage  and  ferocity  when  brought 
to  bay,  render  it  anything  but  a  holiday 
recreation,  but  one  demanding  great 
knowledge  of  woodcraft  and  skill  with 
weapons,  as  well  as  courage  and  en- 
durance. 

The  Deer. — ^We  do  not  propose  to 
inflict  upon  the  patient  readers  of  this 
magazine  any  description  of  this  well- 
known  animal,  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Columbia 
river,  but  merely  to  describe  some 
ways  of  hunting  lum. 

First. — Driving  vnth  Hounds.  It  is 
usual  in  this  mode  of  hunting  deer,  to 
station  the  sportsmen  at  certam  stands 
or  passways,  where  the  deer  are  ex- 
pected to  pass  on  bein^  roused  by 
the  hounds.  Armed  wim  a  double- 
barrel,  heavily  loaded  with  buck  shot, 
the  patient  hunter  must  remain  for 
hours  or  days  immovable  and  silent, 
ivnuting  for  his  game  to  be  brought  to 
him.  There  may  be  one  chance  m  six 
that  he  may  see  the  deer ;  one  in  ten  that 
the  deer  will  pass  his  stand,  and  one  in 
fifteen  that,  if  a  beginner,  he  will  have 
presence  of  mind  to  fire;  and  one  in 
twenty  that,  if  all  the  other  chances  oc- 
cur, he  will  kill  his  game.  This  driving 
is  the  favorite  method  at  the  South, 
where  the  indolent  gentry,  wishing 
to  kill  time  and  procure  an.  appetite 


without  much  axertion,  keep  negro 
hunters  and  drivers  to  do  the  work, 
while  they  sit  all  day  on  a  log,  smoking. 
Neither  is  it  a  bad  way  for  New  Yorit 
Cockneys  to  air  their  fine  London  guns 
and  shooting  jackets  on  Long  Island ; 
but,  as  to  sport,  we  really  cannot  see 
where  it  lies. 

Second. — Coursing  toi^  Greyhounds. 
This  is  brilliant  sport,  superior  to  any 
hunting  in  America,  except,  perhaps,  tlie 
regular  Carolina  fox  hunting  in  the  pine 
woods.  You  go  out  upon  the  prairie,  well 
mounted,  with  your  dogs  in  the  leash. 
They  are  a  cross  between  the  grey* 
hound  and  some  heavier  and  fiercer 
race,  and,  if  right,  will  run  into  and 
pull  down  a  buck  sin^e  handed.  It 
IS  a  fine  morning  in  December,  and 
the  surface  of  uie  prairie,  blacken- 
ed with  the  autumnal  fires,  is  covered 
with  patches  of  white  frost.  The  air 
is  dear  and  bracing,  and  as  we  ride  out 
of  town  and  emerge  upon  the  opes 
prairie,  our  horses,  antidpatmg  the 
well-known  sport,  prance  gaily  about. 
Our  company  consists  of  about  thirty 
horsemen;  some  armed  with  pistols, 
others  with  rifles  or  double  guns.  We 
have  &ve  lar^  half-bred  greyhounds, 
tawny  and  brindled,  with  deep  chests 
and  strong  limbs ;  three  couple  of  fox- 
hounds, wno  ever  and  anon  utter  their 
impatient  bay ;  two  or  three  terriers  and 
a  crowd  of  curs.  We  push  out  into  the 
prairie,  steering  south,  towards  Blue 
island,  where  we  expect  to  find  a  herd 
of  deer.  (This  is  supposed,  to  be  in 
1840.)  On  arriving  at  tile  timber,  five 
or  six  hunters,  with  the  dogs,  take  tJie 
lead,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  follows  as 
it  best  may  through  the  timber.  We 
keep  along  through  the  grove  for  a 
couple  of  miles,  when  the  word  is  given 
that  deer  are  ahead,  and  we  are  desired 
to  spread  ourselves  so  as  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  grove  on  to  the  large  prairie 
south,  where  the  dogs  can  run  to  ad- 
vantage. Here  let  us  remark,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  let  greyhounds  run  in  the 
timber,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  kill 
themselves  by  running  against  trees. 
Slowly  and  carefully  we  proceed,  with 
tiie  fox-hounds  in  advance,  their  deep 
voices  showing  the  route  we  are  to  pur- 
sue. At  length,  we  come  out  of  the  grove, 
and  spy  the  deer,  ten  or  twelve  in  num- 
ber, boimding  away  over  the  prairie 
about  a  mile  off ;  not  much  alarmed,  ae 
yet,  and  occasionally  stopping  to  look 
behind  at  their  pursuers. 
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**N<Mr,  men,"  mys  our  leader, 
**  spread  yourselves,  and  go  I"  The 
greyhounds  are  slipped,  and  start  at 
mil  speed,  followed  by  the  crowd  of 
shouting  riders  and  yelling  curs.  The 
deer  take  the  alarm  at  once,  and,  after 
making  two  or  three  very  lofty  bounds, 
as  if  to  try  their  limbs,  they  set  off  at  a 
rate  which  would  seem  likely  to  carry 
them  out  of  sight,  very  soon.  We  go 
at  our  best  pace  for  about  a  mile,  when 
the  field  begins  to  grow  select.  First, 
the  bi^  g^f^Ji  '^th  the  butcher  on 
him,  gives  out,  and  a  canter  is  all  that 
can  be  got  out  of  him.  Next  the  bay 
oolt  and  the  black  mare,  hired  &om  a 
liTery  stable,  and  ridden  by  two  spruce 
lookmg  young  clerks,  are  brought  to  a 
trot,  bfowin^  heavily.  Now  those  three 
Germans,  ngged  out  *^  en  grand  chas- 
seur ,**  with  guns  strapped  to  their  backs, 
game  bags  large  enoush  to  hold  a  well 

Sown  fawn,  and  huntmg  horns  round 
eir  necks,  have  pulled  up  their  tired 
nags,  which  have  hardly  got  a  puff  in 
either  of  them,  and  proceed  with  great 
deliberation  to  Ught  their  pipes. 

♦*  Halloo !  Mike  .•  is  your  mare  done  ?" 
*'  Sure  and  I  have  no  coll  to  them 
craturs  wid  the  horns,  and  why  would 
I  be  breaking  the  ould  mare*s  heart  this 
way?"  said  the  Irish  drayman,  who, 
being  of  a  sporting  turn,  and  owning  a 
nice  gray  mai'e  which  was  quite  fair  for  a 
quarter  race,  had  engaged  ner  in  a  busi- 
ness for  which  she  was  not  quite  able. 

Five  or  six  more  begin  to  show  •*  bel- 
lows to  mend,"  and  gradually  to  drop 
futem,  as  we  get  along  into  the  prairie, 
and  it  is  evident  that  tne  deer  are  mak- 
ing for  the  next  grove,  some  five  miles 
further.  We  had  run  them  about  three 
miles  at  a  killing  pace,  when  the  state  of 
things  was  as  follows.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  behind  the  deer  are  the  grey- 
hounds, running  on  a  line  about  ten  feet 
apart,  and  evidently  gaining  on  the 
cnase.  A  quarter  of  a  mue  behind 
them  are  the  fox-hounds,  close  together, 
heads  and  tails  well  up,  with  a  breast- 
high  scent  and  a  full  cry.  Just  behind 
them  comes  Major  D.,  on  a  thorough- 
bred chestnut  horse,  who  goes  as  if  he 
could  keep  that  stride  to  tne  Mississip- 
pi. Then,  side  by  side,  came  Dr.  C, 
on  a  powerful  bay  Morgan,  who  looked 
as  if  the  pace  was  a  little  too  good  for 
him,  and  tne  writer,  on  a  mare  of  the 
Major's  raising,  called  Creeping  Kate ; 
she  was  by  his  sorrel  horse,  which  is 
directly  descended   from    Henry  and 


Eclipse.  No  wonder,  then,  that  she 
can  run  a  little,  though  she  is  over  ten 
years  old.  Stragghng  behind  these 
come  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  mounted 
of  the  field — ^the  rest,  with  the  cor 
dogs,  are  nowhere. 

**  Will  they  get  to  the  grove.  Major  ?" 
said  I.  ''Not  all  of  them,  I  reckon/' 
he  replied,  turning  half  round  in  the 
saddle,  **  if  those  greyhounds  are  good 
for  anything."  **rU  answer  for  old 
Spring,"  said  I,  '*  that  is  the  bimdled 
dog  on  the  right ;  he  will  make  his  xoah 
directly,  and  then  you  will  see  the  lor 
fly." 

Just  then,  as  if  by  mutual  agreement, 
the    five   greyhounds    extended   their 
front  so  as  to  be  on  the  flanks  of  the 
flying  herd,  then  increased  their  speed, 
tUl  in  ten  minutes  they  were  abreast; 
then  they  beean  to  close  up  with  the 
deer.    Now  ue  chase  is  most  exciting 
—deer  and  dogs  are  both  doing  their 
best,  while  we  have  to  ply  the  spur  to 
keep  our  places  in  the  nunt.    At  this 
moment  old  Spring   makes  his  rush, 
seises  the  big  huck  by  the  haunch  and 
capsizes  him ;  the  other  dogs  follow  his 
example,  and  the  prettiest  kind  of  a 
skirmish  ensues — deer  and  dogs  rolling 
oyer  in    the    snow,  kicking,  striking, 
biting,  and  growling.      Those  of  the 
deer  who  were  not  seized  by  the  grey- 
hoimds  scattered  in  aU  directions,  and 
Dr.  C.,  pulling  up  his  not  unwilling 
horse,  got  a  double  shot  at  about  abctj 
yards.    One  he  knocked  over  and  the 
other  he  missed.    Seeing  a  young  back 
going  off  alone  on  a  course  which  would 
cross  my  track,  I  start  to  head  lum  off. 
He  bears  off  to  the  right,  but  after  a 
run  of  two  hundred  yards  I  dose  up 
within  twenty  yards  of  him,  and  give 
him  a  ball  from  my  pistol,  behind  the 
shoulder ;  he  fialls,  and  I  ride  up  to  give 
him  a  shot  in  the  head,  and  have  dis- 
mounted for  the  purpose,  when  up  he 
jumps  with  his  hair  aU  standing   the 
wrong  way,  and  comes  at  me.     Fortu- 
nately, however,  I  have  a  loaded  pistol 
in  my  belt  with  which  I  give  him  a  hall 
through  the  brains.     Then  cutting  the 
deer's  throat,  and  having  with    some 
difficulty  persuaded  Kate  to  allow  the 
carcass  to  hang    across    her  bac^  I 
mount  to  ride  in  search  of  the  rest  of 
the  party. 

Tne  whole  thing  was  over,  I  soon 
saw,  as  I  approached  the  group  of 
horsemen  near  the  erove.  The  grey- 
hounds had  killed  tibree.  Major  J>.  had 
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shot  one  widi  lus  pistol,  Dr.  C.  had  one, 
and  two  of  the  outsiders  had  killed  one 
each;  eight  in  all,  out  of  a  herd  of 
eleven. 

Third.— Stitt  Hunting.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  English  call  **  stalking," 
and  signifies  eoin^  forth  alone  (or,  if  at- 
tended by  a  aog,  he  must  keep  at  heel 
till  yon  have  wounded  your  game),  to 
do  battle  against  the  monardi  of  the 
woods;  to  set  man's  knowledge  and 
sldll  against  liie  instinct  of  the  animal. 
You  walk  slowly  and  quietly  along 
through  the  woods,  like  a  ghost,  leaving 
no  sound  of  your  footfall;  your  eyes 
ffilance  constantly  round ;  sometimes  for 
five  minutes  you  stand  still  in  the  shadow 
of  a  big  tree  trunk,  to  the  color  of  which 
your  £eBs  corresponds  so  nearly,  that, 
when  not  in  motion,  you  are  invisible. 
A  stranger  of  an  imaginative  turn  of 
mind,  on  meeting  you  m  the  forest  so 
employed,  would  take  you  for  the  spirit 
of  old  Daniel  Boone,  or  Natty  Bumpo, 
moving  West,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
settlements.  Truly  this,  and  not  ang- 
ling, is  the  **  Contemplative  Man's  Re- 
creation." 

The  object  of  all  this  spirit-like 
gliding,  ^ntle  reader,  is  that  you  may 
get  a  sight  of  the  deer  before  he  sees 
YOU.  It  is  a  question  of  precedence. 
If  the  deer  sees  you  first,  and  his  eyes 
are  quick,  he  quietly  slips  off,  and  you 
must  glide  after  another.  If  you  get 
the  first  sight,  and  it  is  astonishing  to 
what  a  pitch  of  accuracy  the  eye  may 
he  educated,  you  stand  still,  and,  like 
Austria,  wait  the  progress  of  events. 
If  the  deer  comes  straight  towards  you,  of 
course  the  game  is  your  own,  if  you  can 
keep  still  tm  he  gets  within  shot.  But 
if,  as  is  most  probable,  he  takes  another 
course,  you  must  fly  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  from  cover  to  cover,  with  the  quick- 
ness and  invisibility  of  an  owl  or  an 
.  Indian,  till  you  get  within  shot,  when 
your  rifle  must  do  the  rest. 

This  is  the  favorite  manner  of  hunting 
deer  in  the  Western  forests:  a  man 
needs  nothing  for  it  but  a  rifle  and  a 
good  ysAr  of  legs  and  eyes ;  the  latter 
especially,  for  a  near-sighted  man  can 
never  excel  at  this  sport  Those,  how- 
ever, who  try  it,  become  so  fond  of  it 
as  to  despise  all  other  hunting.  We 
have  seen  deer  stalked,  with  great 
success,  by  means  of  a  sled  and  a  yoke 
of  oxen.  Let  the  hunters  lie  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sled  among  the  hay,  and 
let  the  driver  drive  his  team  not  direct- 
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ly  towards  the  deer,  but  round  them  in 
concentric  circles,  gradually  lessening 
in  diameter,  till  he  carries  you  within  ten 
rods  of  them.  The  writer  was  one  of  a 
party  of  four,  who  by  the  sled  dodfi^e 
got  six  deer  in  one  morning,  and  ou^t 
to  have  killed  twice  as  many,  from  the 
number  of  fiEdr  shots  we  had. 

The  Pahther. — This,  the  largest 
and  most  formidable  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can cats,  is  seldom  seen  upon  the  plains, 
except  when  traveling  ^rom  one  ^ove 
to  another.  They  prefer  a  mountamous 
and  broken  ooun^. 

The  Northern  Lynx. — ^A  few  years 
ago  this  animal  was  rather  common 
in  Northern  Blinob,  a  specimen  hav- 
ing been  killed  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  city  of  Chicago  about  twelve 
years  since.  This  lynx  feeds  upon 
birds,  and  other  small  animals,  and 
seems,  notwithstanding  its  formidable 
size,  to  be  a  timid  animal,  and  easily 
killed.    It  is  sometimes  eaten. 

The  Black  Bear. — Although  the 
country  on  tiie  eastern  shore  <n  Lake 
Michigan  abounds  with  these  animals, 
they  are  seldom  seen  on  the  west  side 
of  me  Lake,  and  then  only  as  transient 
visitors ;  they  preferring  a  heavily  tim- 
bered country,  which  furnishes  them 
with  more  food  and  shelter  than  they 
can  ^et  on  the  prairies. 

We  have  always  thought  that  there 
was  something  more  human  about  the 
bear  than  the  other  prowlers  of  the 
woods ;  and  so  think  the  Indians,  who 
call  him  "brother,"  and  when  they  kill 
htm  for  food,  or  from  a  desire  to  ap- 
propriate his  thick  overcoat,  generally 
apologize  to  him  for  the  liberty,  and  at- 
tribute it  solely  to  their  necessities. 
Like  man,  the  black  bear  is  omnivo- 
rous, though  he  prefers  fruit  and  vege- 
tables ;  seldom  meddling  with  the  sheep 
or  hogs  if  he  can  get  berries  or  mast. 
He  is  not  agressive  in  his  temper,  but 
likes  his  share  of  the  road,  and  does 
not  allow  himself  to  be  crowded.  In- 
stead of  roving  about  the  country  in 
winter,  mad  with  cold  and  hunger,  like 
the  ferocious  and  disreputable  wolf,  our 
bear  snugly  stows  himself  away  in  his 
den  and  sleeps  tiU  spring.  He  is  an 
excellent  boxer,  and,  in  a  ring  fight, 
would  puzzle  the  best  shoulder-hitter 
in  New  York  to  touch  him,  while  a 
wipe  from  his  paw   would  take   the 
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conceit  out  of  Hyer  or  Yankee  Sulli- 
Yan.  There  are  many  bear  stories  about, 
but  the  foUowmg,  by  an  old  Hoosier,  is 
one  of  the  best  we  remember : 

''When  I  came  into  this  neck  of 
woods,  about  twenty  years  back,  there 
was  a  powerful  chance  of  *  Bar*  yer. 
Many  is  the  good  hide  I've  shucked  off 
the  varmints,  and  many  a  jar  of  ile  I've 
toted  down  to  Lar  Pyett,  for  the  pot- 
tecaries,  and  me  and  my  old  woman  al- 
ways all'owed  that  bar  meat  did  stick  to 
the  ribs  better  than  hog.  I  was  goin' 
to  tell  you  of  her  scrape  with  the  old 
he  bar.  It  was  in  the  spring,  airly, 
one  day,  when  I  was  away  in  the  tim- 
ber with  the  boys,  mauling  rails,  that 
the  sarcumstance  happened,  which  made 
me  laugh  powerful,  I  tell  ye.  The  old 
woman  was  alone  in  the  cabin,  trying 
out  some  pork  fat,  say  near  sundown, 
when  this  old  he,  traveling  through  the 
timber,  smelt  the  fat  I  reckon,  for  he 
dim  the  fence  and  came  wnnffing  round 
the  cabin.  We  had  both  the  guns  with 
us  in  the  woods,  or  the  old  woman 
wouldn't  have  asked  no  favors ;  but  as 
she  had  no  shootin'  iron,  she  fastened 
the  door,  and  the  bar  seein'  he  couldn't 
get  in  at  the  door,  he  clim  up  the  logs 
and  got  to  the  ruff,  so  as  to  come  down 
the  chimbley,  bein'  just  naterally  bound 
to  have  that  pork  fat.  So,  as  he  came 
backing  down  the  chimbley,  bar  fashion, 
my  old  woman,  she  jumps  to  the  bed 
and  heaves  an  armful  of  straw  on  the 
fire.  You  may  believe  that  and  the  fat 
blazed  considerable,  and  so  did  the  bar's 
posteriums,  and  the  way  that  old  he 
went  up  the  chimbley  wasn't  slow.  He 
just  made  a  bee  line  for  the  timber,  and 
never  said  another  word  about  pork  fat. 
And  that's  the  way  my  woman,  she  tar- 
rified  the  bar,  and  kinder  skortched  his 
britches." 

The  Gkizzly  Bear.— If  the  last 
mentioned  bear  is  sometimes  a  joker, 
the  grizzly  bear  is  not,  being  the  most 
powerful  and  ferocious  beast  on  this 
continent,  and,  as  is  thought  by  those 
oompctcnt  to  judge,  equally  formidable 
with  the  tiger  or  tne  lion  of  the  African 
deserts.  This  bear  is  peculiar  to  Ame- 
rica, and  his  range  is  about  the  base 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  where  his 
favorite  food,  the  buffalo,  is  to  be  found. 

The  chase  of  this  animal  is  attended 
with  great  danger,  for,  beside  his  enor- 
mous strength  and  ferocity,  which 
generally  prompt  him  to  attack  ra&er 


than  avoid  mankind,  he  is  so  cased  in 
thick  skin  and  muscles  like  oordagev 
that  a  shot,  except  through  the  heaztor 
brain,  seldom  makes  any  impreaaion. 
Then  the  skull  is  so  thick  and  so  formed, 
that  a  bullet,  unless  entering  ^rougii 
the  eye,  is  apt  to  be  flattened  or 
glanced  off.  Liewis  and  Clark,  who 
met  with  this  bear  in  their  exploring 
expedition  to  the  Oregon,  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  and  first  described 
him,  tell  us  of  several  instances  where 
the  grizzly  bear  fought  forionaly  with 
two  or  three  shots  through  the  heart, 
and  they  found  them  by  nir  more  for- 
midable than  the  Indians.  And  we 
know  that  the  killing  of  one  of  these 
animals  is  the  greatest  possible  exploit 
for  an  Indian,  and  stamps  him  at  onoe 
as  a  great  brave. 

The  mountain  men  and  trappeiSt 
however,  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  the 
grizzly  bear,  single  handed,  and  with 
rifle  and  knife  generally  **  get  his  meat," 
which  is  esteemed  as  food,  and  oan  be 
found  at  the  eating  houses  in  CaMomia. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  tables  aie 
turned,  and  the  bear,  ^^  equal  to  either 
fortune,"  turns  out  the  eater,  and  sot 
the  eaten. 

The  Badger. — This,  a  plantigTade 
cousin  of  the  Bear  family,  is  found  on 
the  Western  plains.     It  much  leeem- 

though  tnere  are  said  to  be  organic 
differences  between  them.  It  liTee 
in  holes  in  the  ground,  fnjm  which 
it  seldom  issues  forth  by  day.  It 
flghts  desperately  when  assailed  by 
man  or  dog,  and,  being  protected  by  a 
skin  of  great  thickness,  is  not  eaaly 
killed. 

Wisconsin  has  taken  the  badger  for 
its  emblem  or  **  totem,"  as  the  ItkKjmmi 
call  it,  as  Michigan  has  assumed  the 
wolverine;  and  we  think  that  the  former 
has  the  advantage,  the  badger  being  a 
more  honest  and  respectable  animal  than 
the  wolverine,  which  is  a  sort  of  pirate 
of  the  woods,  lying  in  wait  for  derense- 
less  deer,  which  he  pounces  upon  by 
stealth,  and  esteeming  it  to  be  his  mani- 
fest destiny  to  eat  up  all  tiie  pigs  and 
sheep  that  come  in  his  way.  We 
advise  the  Michigan  people  to  drop 
the  wolverine,  and  assume  the  bear, — 
a  decent  beast  that  minds  his  own  bo^ 
ness. 

The  Wolf.— Of  this  animal  we  have 
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three  speoieB,  the  large  Gray  Wood 
Wolf,  the  Black  Wolf,  and  the  Prairie 
Wolf.  The  first  is  a  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous animal  everywhere,  though  in  this 
region  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  so  formidable  to  tne  human  race  as 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Middle  and  East- 
em  States.  This  may  arise  from  the 
abundance  of  his  favorite  food,  venison, 
in  the  West,  so  that  he  is  not  often  driven 
by  hunger  to  attack  mankind,  which  he 
always  avoids  doing  if  possible,  being 
a  cowardly  brute,  tknt  dislikes  a  fair 
fight.    • 

Twenty  years  ago  the  gray  wolf  was 
abundant  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  but  being  driven  back 
by  the  approach  of  man,  trapped  find 
hunted,  and,  more  than  all,  poisoned  by  . 
strychnine,  they  are  now  confined  to 
the  heavy  timber  of  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  bottoms,  and  some  of  the 
large  groves  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  Though  cowardly,  they  fight  des- 
perately when  cornered  or  wounded,  and 
we  were  told  by  a  hunter,  that  having 
caught  a  gray  wolf  in  a  trap,  the  beas^ 
with  the  heavy  trap  hanging  to  one  foot, 
actually  whipped  a  pack  of  ten  or 
twelve  good  dogs,  several  of  which  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  fray. 

We  recollect  several  years  ago,  while 
traveling  in  the  northern  part  of  Wis- 
consin, m  a  very  severe  winter,  when 
the  wolves  were  unusually  bold,  witness- 
ing an  amusing  scene.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  young  men  of  the  vicinity 
were  in  the  bar-room  of  the  tavern, 
which  was  near  a  heavy  tract  of 
limber,  when  about  midnight  the  wolves 
were  heard  howling  near  the  house.  Two 
of  the  youths,  valiant  with  whisky, 
seized  clubs  and  rushed  to  the  attack. 
We  fiQl  went  to  the  door  to  see  the  fiin, 
and  by  the  bright  light  of  the  moon  we 
could  see  the  young  heroes  pursue  the 
wolves  to  the  edge  of  the  timoer,  shout- 
ing and  brandishing  their  sticks  in  a 
manner  very  valiant  to  behold.  Sud"> 
denly,  however,  t^^ei^  charge  be- 
came a  halt,  the  halt  a  retreat,  and, 
finally,  the  retreat  a  most  decided  and 
i^ominious  flight.  The  wolves,  five  or 
SIX  in  number,  (and  they  did  loom  up 
lar^e  in  the  moonlight,)  pursued  the 
fugitives  a  short  distance  towards  the 
house,  but  were  turned  back  by  a  shot 
fired  at  them  from  the  door.  It  seems 
that  the  wolves  had  retreated,  and 
drawn  the  young  men  into  an  ambush. 
The  howl  of  the  wolf  is  one  of  the 


most  frightful  sounds  that  a  novice  can 
hear  in  the  woods.  We  were  once 
camping  out  in  Iowa  in  winter,  some 
seventy  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  at  that  time  beyond  the  frontier.  It 
was  midnight,  and  all  the  party  were 
asleep  except  two  of  us,  who  sat  by  the 
camp  fire  at  the  opening  of  the  tent, 
smoking,  and  spinning  long  yams,  when 

"  At  onc«  there  roae  §o  wild  a  yell. 
Within  that  dark  and  naxrow  dell, 
Aa  all  the  fiends  from  hearen  that  fell. 
Had  pealed  the  banner  cxy  of  hell.'* 

The  whole  air  seemed  fiUed  with  the 
vibrations  of  that  infernal  sound.  No- 
thing could  be  seen  within  tihe  circle  of 
liffht  made  by  our  fire,  but  outside 
of  it  all  the  wolves  in  Iowa  seemed 
to  be  seated  open-mouthed  and  vocaL 
Not  being  used  to  «uch  diabolical 
music,  we  allow  we  were  badly  scared. 
For  the  first  time  we  knew  what  it  meant 
to  have  our  hair  stand  on  end.  Our 
horses  broke  loose,  and  crowded  into  the 
camp  for  protection,  and  the  dogs  ran 
between  our  le^s.  Our  companion,  who 
was  used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  replied  to 
the  howl  with  another  nearly  as  long- 
drawn  and  as  devilish  as  dbat  of  the 
wolves  themselves,  which  produced  a 
rejoinder  from  .the  hairy  outsiders.  This 
lasted  for  about  five  minutes,  when  our 
friend  seized  his  rifle  and  fired  it  at  ran- 
dom into  the  howling  circle.  Instantly 
all  was  still,  and  we  heard  no  more  of 
them  that  night,  though  they  continued 
to  prowl  about  our  camp  for  some 
days. 

The  black  wolf  is  by  some  naturalists 
supposed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
gray  species,  but  we  think  there  is  good 
reason  to  mark  him  as  a  distinct  sort. 
The  hunters  who  are  familiar  with  this 
wolf,  consider  him  as  a  more  formidable 
animal  than  the  gray.  They  roam 
singly,,  and  are  rarely  met  with  any- 
where. The  last  black  wolf  that  we  have 
heard  of  was  killed  near  the  head  of 
Lake  Michigan,  about  &ve  years  ago. 
He  had  the  boldness  to  take  a  calf  out 
of  a  fsmn  yard  at  midday,  which  raised 
the  neighborhood  upon  him. 

The  prairie  wolf  is  about  the  size 
of  a  setter  dog,  though  more  power- 
fully made,  and  resembung  a  eood  deid, 
in  appearance  and  habits,  the  European 
jackall.  He  is  exclusively  a  native 
American  species,  though  tax  from  be- 
ing a  **Ejiow  Nothing.*'  His  range 
formerly  extended  to  Lake  Michigan* 
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on  the  East,  but  in  the  settled  parts  of 
Illinois  he  has  become  rare.  They  are 
swifit  of  foot,  live  in  barrows  like  the 
fox,  hunt  in  packs,  and  are  much  less 
afraid  of  man  than  the  other  wolves. 
We  have  never  heard  of  any  well- 
aathenticated  instance  of  an  attack  by 
prairie  wolves  upon  the  human  familv 
•  or  the  larger  domestic  animals,  though 
they  are  very  destructive  to  hogs  and 
sheep,  as  well  as  to  the  smaller  kinds 
of  game.  Before  the  settlement  of  Illinois 
by  the  whites,  the  prairie  wolves  made 
great  havoc  among  the  grouse,  trailing 
tiie  hens  to  the  nest  with  the  unerring 
nose  of  the  pointer,  when  mother  and 
eggs  would  disappear  in  the  capacious 
maw  of  the  destroyer.  The  biros  were 
observed  to  increase  rapidly  wherever, 
the  wolves  were  driven  out. 

On  the  extensive  prairies  about  Chi- 
oa^,  where,  twenty  years  ago,  these 
animalfl  abounded,  great  sport  was  had 
in  hunting  them  with  nounds  and 
mounted  men.  Thirty  or  fortv  riders, 
armed  with  guns,  pistols,  or  clubs,  at- 
tended by  all  the  dogs  in  town,  a  motlly 
collection  of  greyhounds,  fox-hounds, 
terriers,  bulldogs,  and  curs ;  anything, 
in  short,  that  could  fight  or  ran,  wouM 
sally  forth  over  the  frozen  prairie. 
Some  wolves  would  be  started  from  the 
long  grass  and  weeds,  and  a  dozen  se- 
parate runs  would  be  goinf  on  at  once. 
The  only  dogs  which  could  outrun  liie 
wolves  were  the  greyhounds,  but  these, 
and,  if  of  pure  blood,  were  not  suffioi* 
entl^  powerfdl  and  fierce  to  kill  them. 
Their  game  was  to  run  against  the  wolf, 
at  full  speed,  generally  giving  him  a  &U, 


and  so  retarding  his  progress  till  th« 
slower  and  stronger  dogs  oould  ooma 
up.  This  wolf  fights  desperately  when 
at  bay,  and  few  dogs  like  to  attack  him 
single  handed. 

A  bulldog  or  boll-terrier,  wbidi  grap- 
ples them  at  once,  regardless  of  their 
terrible  snap,  kills  them  easily.  A 
large  and  powerful  dog,  fared  between 
the  greyhound  and  some  large  and  cou- 
rageous breed,  proved  very  usefol, 
having  speed  enough  to  run  liie 
wolf  down,  and  strong  and  oonrage 
to  finish  him.  One  m  particHlar  wo 
remember,  as  the  hero  of  these  hunts. 
He  was  a  magnificent  fellow,  stand- 
ing twenty-eight  to  thirty  indies  at 
the  shouMer,  tawny  ooloted,  like  t 
lion,  with  a  black  muzzle,  and  a  set  of 
legs  which  would  cany  him  up  to  wdf 
or  deer  in  a  mile*s  run.  He  would  seiae 
the  wolf  by  the  back,  and  throw  him 
dear  from  the  ground,  and  sudi  was 
his  strength  and  activity,  that,  thoqgh 
he  has  killed  five  or  six  wolves  in  a  day, 
he  was  rarely  hurt  A  deer  he  woiud 
seize  by  the  nose  or  the  baunch,  and 
thiow  him,  then  instantly  grapple  luia 
by  the  throat,  and  at  these  times  it  was 
very  unsafe  for  any  one  but  bis  master  to 
come  between  him  and  his  prey,  for  he 
feared  neither  man  nor  beast. 

Sometimes  a  well-mounted  man  would 
run  down  and  kill  a  wolf  with  ptstd 
or  club,  the  varmint  dying  mute,  but 
fiercely  snapping  to  the  Last.  The 
horses  came  soon  to  enjoy  the  diaM» 
and  some  of  them  would  strike  the 
wolf  with  their  fore  foet,  in  veiy  gmo- 
ine  style. 
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AN  individual,  masked  under  the  vul- 
gar name  of  Sah,  furnishes  just 
now  a  good  deal  more  than  half  the 
pabulum  wherewith  certain  legislators 
and  journalists  are  fed.  Whether  he  is  a 
mythical  or  real  personage, — a  Magus 
or  a  monkey, — ^nooodj  seems  to  know, 
but  w^  are  inclined  to  regard  him  as 
real,  because  of  his  ^nerd  acceptance 
among  Dalgettj  politicians,  and  because 
of  the  irresistible  merriment  Ids  occa- 
sional **  coming  down  "  on  something 
or  other  afforos  the  newspapers.  We 
saw  a  j^aunchy  old  gentleman  the  other 
day,  with  a  face  like  the  sun,  onl^  more 
red  and  blue  and  spotty,  and  a  dismally 
wheezy  voice,  who  came  near  being 
carried  off  with  a  ponderous  apoplec- 
tic chuckle,  which  seized  him  when 
somebody  casually  observed  that  *♦  Sam 
was  pitching  into  the  police,''  and  he 
was  only  relieved  from  tne  fatal  conse- 
quences, b^  a  series  of  desperate  move- 
ments, which  resembled  those  of  a  sev- 
enty-four gettmg-under-way  again  after 
the  sudden  stroke  of  a  typhoon.  Now, 
if  Sam  was  not  unquestionably  a  real 
personage,  and  this  old  gentleman  un- 
questionably a  real  disciple  of  his,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  reality 
of  the  phenomena  thus  exhibited. 

But  whether  real  or  mythical,  it  has 
been  impossible  for  us  to  raise  our  ad- 
miration of  Sam  to  the  popular  pitch. 
After  due  and  diligent  inquiry,  we  have 
arrived  at  only  a  moderate  estimate  of 
his  qualities.  In  fact,  considering  the 
mystery  in  which  he  shrouds  his  ways, 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  he  is 
more  of  a  Jerry  Sneak  than  a  hero. 
The  assumption  of  secrecy  on  the  part 
of  any  one,  naturally  starts  our  sus- 
picions. We  cannot  see  why  he  should 
resort  to  it,  if  he  harbors  only  gust 
or  generous  designs.  We  associate 
darkless  and  niffht  with  things  that  ai^ 
foul,  and  we  a£nire  the  saying,  that 
twilight  even,  though  a  favorite  with 
lovers,  is  also  favorable  to  thieves. 
Schemes  which  shrink  from  the  day, 
which  skulk  behind  comers,  and  wrig- 
gle themselves  into  obscure  and  crooked 
places,  are  not  the  schemes  we  love  at 
a  venture.  And  all  the  veiled  prophets, 
we  apprehend;  are  very  much  like  that 
one  we  read  of  in  the  palace  of  Merou, 
who  hid  his  face,  as  ne  pretended  to 
his  admirers,  because  its    brightness 


would  strike  them  dead,  but  in  reality 
because  it  was  of  an  ugliness  so  mon<- 
strous,  that  no  one  could  look  upon  it 
and  Uve. 

There  is  an  utterance,  however,  im- 
puted to  this  impervious  and  oracular 
Sam,  which  we  cordially  accept.  He  is 
said  to  have  said  that  *'  America  belongs 
to  Americans"— just  as  his  immortel 
namesake,  Sam  Patch,  sfud  that  **  some 
things  could  be  done  as  well  as  others" 
— fuid  we  thank  him  for  the  concession. 
It  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent 
good, — as  the  lo^cal  Touchstone  would 
have  exclaimed, — ^provided  you  put  a 
proper  meaning  to  it. 

What  is  America,  and  who  are  Ameri- 
cans ?  It  all  depends  upon  that,  and, 
accordingly  as  you  answer,  will  tibe 
phrase  appear  yetj  wise  or  very  foolish. 
If  you  are  determmed  to  consider  Ame- 
rica as  nothing'  more  than  the  two  or 
three  million  square  miles  of  dirt,  in- 
cluded between  the  Granite  Hills  and 
the  Pacific,  and  Americans  as  those 
men  exclusively  whose  bodies  happened 
to  be  fashioned  from  it, — we  fear  that 
you  have  not  penetrated  to  the  real 
beauty  and  significance  of  the  terms. 
The  soul  of  a  muck-worm  may  very 
naturally  be  contented  with  identifying 
itself  with  the  mould  from  which  it  is 
bred,  and  into  which  it  will  soon  be  re- 
solved, but  the  soul  of  a  man,  unless 
we  are  hu^ly  misinformed,  claims  a 
loftier  origin  and  looks  forward  to  a 
nobler  destinjr. 

America,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
embraces  a  complex  idea.  It  means, 
not  simply  the  soil  with  its  coal,  cotton 
and  com,  but  the  nationah^  by  which 
that  soil  is  occupied,  and  the  political 
system  in  which  such  occupants  are  or- 
ganized. The  soO  existed  long  before 
Vespucci  gave  it  a  name, — as  long 
back,  it  may  be,  as  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together, — ^but  the  true 
America,  a  mere  chicken  still,  dates 
from  the  last  few  years  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy.  It  picked  its  shell  for  the  first 
time  amid  the  cannon-voUeys  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  gave  its  first  peep  when  the 
old  State-House  Bell  at  Fhiladelj^ 
rang  out  "  liberty  to  all  the  land."  Be- 
fore that  period,  the  straggling  and  de- 
pendent colonies  which  were  here  were 
the  mere  spawn  of  the  older  nations,-— 
the  eggs  and  embryos  of  America,  bul 
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not  the  foil  fledged  bird.  It  was  not 
until  the  politiceu  constitution  of  '89 
had  been  accepted  by  the  people  that 
America  attained  a  complete  and  dis- 
tinctive existence,  or  that  she  was  able 
— continuing  the  figure  with  which  we 
began — ^to  spread  her  "sheeny  vans," 
and  shout  a  cock-a-doodle  to  the  sun. 

It  would  be  needless,  at  this  day,  to 
stat^what  are  the  distinguishing  prin- 
ciples of  tiiat  political  existence.  They 
have  been  pronounced  ten  thousand 
times,  and  resumed  as  often  in  the  simple 
formula  which  everv  school-boy  knows 
— the  government  of  the  whole  people  by 
themselves  and  for  themselves.  In  other 
words,  America  is  the  democratic  re- 
public—not the  government  of  the  people 
by  a  despot,  nor  by  an  oligarchy,  nor 
by  an^r  class  such  as  the  red-haired  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  blue-eyed  part ; 
nor  yet  a  government  for  any  other  end 
than  the  good  of  the  entire  nation — ^but 
the  democratic  republic,  pure  and  simple. 
This  is  the  political  organism  which  in- 
dividualizes us,  or  separates  us  as  a  liv- 
ing unity  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

All  this,  of  course,  would  be  too  ele- 
mentary to  be  recounted  in  any  mature 
discussion,  if  recent  events  had  not 
made  it  necessary  to  an  adequate  answer 
of  our  second  question — who,  then,  are 
Americans  ?  Who  constitute  the  people 
in  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  America 
are  to  be  deposited  ? 

The  fashionable  answer  in  these  times 
is  '*  the  natives  of  tiiis  Continent,  to  be 
sure !"  But  let  us  ask  again,  in  that 
case,  whether  our  old  frien&  Uncas  and 
Chingachgook,  and  Kag-ne-ga-bow- 
wow — whether  WaJk-in-the-water,  and 
Talking- snake,  and  Big-yellow-thunder, 
are  to  be  considered  ionericans  par-ex- 
cellence? Alas,  no!  for  they,  poor 
fellows!  are  all  trudging  towards  the 
setting  sun,  and  soon  tiieir  rod  and 
dusky  figures  will  have  faded  in  the 
darker  shadows  of  the  night!  Is  it, 
then,  the  second  generation  of  natives — 
they  who  are  driving  them  away — who 
compose  exclusively  the  American  fami- 
ly? You  say,  yes;  but  we  say,  no! 
Because,  if  America  be  as  we  have 
shown,  more  than  the  soil  of  America, 
we  do  not  see  how  a  mere  cloddy  deri- 
vation from  it  entities  one  to  the  name 
y£  American.  Clearly,  that  title  cannot 
enure  to  us  from  the  mere  argillaceous 
or  silicious  compounds  of  our  bodies — 
clearly,  it  descends  from  no  vegetable 
ancestry — and  it  must  disdain  to  trace 


itself  to  tiiat  simple  relationship  to 
physical  nature  idiich  we  chance  to 
ei^oy,  in  common  with  ttie  akunk,  ihe 
rattiesnake,  and  the  catamount.  AH 
these  are  only  the  natural  productions 
of  America — excellent,  no  doubt,  in  thdr 
several  ways — ^but  the  American  man  is 
something  more  than  a  natural  product, 
boasting  a  moral  or  spiritual  genesis ; 
and  referring  his  birth-right  to  the  im- 
mortal thoughts,  which  are  the  soul  of 
his  institutions,  and  to  the  divine  affec- 
tions, which  lift  his  politics  out  of  the 
slime  of  state-craft,  into  the  air  of  great 
humanitary  purposes. 

The  real  American,  then,  is  he — no 
matter  whether  his  corporeal  chemistiy 
was  first  ignited  in  Kamschatka  or  the 
moon — who,  abandoning  every  other 
country  and  forswearing  every  otiier 
allegiance,  gives  his  mind  and  heart  to 
the  srand  constituent  ideas  of  the  Be- 
pubhc — ^to  the  impulses  and  ends  in 
which  and  by  which  alone  it  snbeasts. 
If  he  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion 
— if  he  produces  evidence  of  a  capacity 
to  understand  the  relations  he  undertakes 
— ^if  he  has  resided  in  the  atmos^ere 
of  freedom  long  enough  to  eaten  its 
genuine  spirit — ^then  is  he  an  American, 
in  the  true  and  best  sense  of  the  tenn. 

Or,  if  not  an  American,  pray  what  is 
he?  An  Englishman,  a  German,  an 
Irishman,  he  can  no  longer  be ;  he  has 
cast  the  slough  of  his  old  political  rela- 
tions forever ;  he  has  asserted  his  sacred 
right  of  expatriation  (which  the  United 
SSites  was  the  first  of  nations  to  sanction) 
or  been  expatriated  by  his  too  ardent 
love  of  the  cause  which  the  United 
States  represents;  and  he  can  never 
return  to  the  ancient  fold.  It  would 
spurn  him  more  incontinentiy  than  pow- 
der spurns  the  fire.  He  must  become, 
then,  either  a  wanderer  and  a  nonde- 
script on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  be 
received  into  our  generous  republican 
arms.  It  is  our  l^bit  to  say  that  we 
know  of  no  race  nor  creed,  but  the  race 
of  man  and  the  creed  of  democracy,  and 
if  he  appeals  to  us,  as  a  man  and  a  de- 
mocrat, there  is  no  alternative  in  the 
premises.  We  must  either  deny  his 
claims  altogether — deny  that  he  is  a  son 
of  God  and  our  brother— or  else  we  must 
incorporate  him,  in  due  season,  into  the 
household.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
ofifer  him  shelter  from  tiie  rain — ^not 
enough  that  we  mend  his  looped  and 
windowed  raggedness — ^not  enough  tiiat 
we  replenish  his  wasted  midriff  with  ba- 
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con  and  hominj^.  and  open  to  his  pal- 
sied hands  an  opportunity  to  toil.  These 
are  commendable  charities,  but  thej  are 
such  charities  as  any  one,  not  himself  a 
brute,  would  willingly  extend  to  a  horse 
found  astray  on  the  common.  Shall 
we  do  no  more  for  our  fellows  ?  Have 
we  discharged  our  whole  duty,  as  men 
to  men,  when  we  have  avouched  the 
sympathies  we  would  freely  render  to  a 
cat  ?  Do  we,  in  truth,  recognize  their 
claims  at  all,  when  we  refuse  to  confess 
that  higher  nature  in  them,  whereby 
alone  they  are  men,  and  not  stocks  or 
animals  ?  More  than  that :  do  we  not, 
by  refusing  to  confess  a  man's  manhood, 
in  reality  heap  him  with  the  heayiest 
injury  it  is  in  our  power  to  inflict,  and 
wound  him  with  the  bitterest  insult  his 
spirit  can  receive  ? 

We  can  easily  conceive  the  justness 
with  which  an  alien,  escaping  to  our 
shores  from  the  oppressions  of  his  own 
country,  or  voluntarily  abandoning  it 
for  the  sake  of  a  better  life,  might  reply 
to  those  who  receive  him  hospitably, 
but  deny  him  political  association: — 
**  For  jour  good  will,  I  thank  you — for 
the  privilege  of  toiling  against  the  grim 
inclemencies  of  my  outcast  and  natural 
condition,  which  you  offer,  I  thank  you 
— for  the  safeguiurd  of  your  noble  pub- 
lic laws,  I  thank  you ;  but  the  blessed 
God  having  made  me  a  man,  as  well  as 
you— when  you  refuse  me,  like  the 
semi-barbarians  of  Sparta,  all  civil  life— 
when,  with  Jewish  ezdusiveness,  yon 
thrust  me  out  of  the  holy  temple,  as  a 
mere  proselyte  of  the  gate— your  in- 
tended kindnesses  scum  over  with  ma- 
lignity, and  the  genial  wine-cup  you 
proffer,  brims  with  wormwood  and 
gall." 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  kind  of 
outcry  with  which  such  reasoning  is 
usually  met.  We  know  in  what  a  vari- 
ety of  tones, — ^from  the  vulgar  growl 
of  the  pot-house  pugilist  to  the  mina- 
tory shriek  of  the  polemic,  frenzied 
with  fear  of  the  Scarlet  Lady, — ^it  is 
proclaimed  that  all  foreign  infusions 
into  our  life  are  venomous,  and  ought 
to  be  vehemently  resisted.  Nor  do  we 
mean  to  deny  the  ri^ht  of  every  com- 
munity to  protect  Itself  from  hurt, 
even  to  the  forcible  extrusion,  if  neces- 
sary, of  the  ingredients  which  threaten 
its  damage.  JBut  that  necessity  must 
be  most  distinctly  proved.  The  case 
must  be  one  so  clear  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  it,  as  an  absolute  case  of  self- 


defense.  Now,  there  is  no  such  over^ 
ruling  necessity  with  us,  as  to  compel 
either  the  exclusion,  or  the  extrusion, 
of  our  alien  residents.  They  are  not 
such  a  violent  interpolation,  as  when 
grains  of 'sand,  to  use  Coleridge's  figure, 
have  got  between  the  shell  and  the  flesh 
of  the  snail, — that  they  will  kill  us  if  we 
do  not  put  them  out  and  keep  them  out. 
A  prodigious  hue  and  cry  ajg^st  them 
wakes  we  echoes  of  the  vicinage  iust 
now,  such  as  is  raised  when  a  pacoL  of 
hungry  foxes  stray  into  the  honest  hen- 
roost, but  the  clamor  is  quite  dispro- 
portionate to  the  occasion.  The  foxes 
are  by  no  means  so  numerous  or  preda- 
cious as  they  are  imagined  to  b^,  and 
there  is  no  such  danser  of  them  for  the 
future  that  we  need  to  be  transfixed 
with  fright,  or  scamper  away  in  a  stam- 
pede of  panic  terror.  The  evils  which 
our  past  experience  of  Naturalization 
has  made  known  to  us, — ^for  there  are 
some — are  not  unmanageable^  evils,  re- 
quiring a  sudden  and  spasmodic  remedy, 
and  menacing  a  disastrous  overthrow 
unless  they  are  instantly  tackled.  The 
most  of  them  are  like  the  other  evils 
of  our  social  condition, — mere  incidents 
of  an  infantile  or  transitional  state, — of 
a  life  not  yet  arrived  at  full  maturity — 
and  will  be  worked  off  in  the  regular 
course  of  things.  At  any  rate,  they 
solicit  no  headstrong,  desperate  assault ; 
only  a  consciousness  of  what  and  where 
our  real  strength  is,  and  patient  self- 
control. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fixed  con- 
viction of  ours,  in  respect  to  this  whole 
subject  of  aliens,— that  there  is  much 
less  danger  in  accepting  them,  under 
almost  any  circumstances,  than  there 
would  be  in  attempting  to  keep  them 
out.  In  the  latter  case,  by  separating 
them  from  the  common  life  of  the  com- 
munity,— making  them  amenable  to 
laws  for  which  they  are  yet  not  respon- 
sible,— ^taxing  them  for  the  support  of 
a  government  in  which  they  are  not 
represented,— calling  upon  them  for 
purposes  of  defense  when  they  have 
no  real  country  to  defend, — ^we  should 
in  effect  erect  them  into  a  distinct  and 
subordinate  class,  on  which'  we  had 
fastened  a  very  positive  stigma,  or  dcj^- 
radation.  How  lamentable  and  inevit- 
able the  consequences  of  such  a  social 
contrast! 

The  reader,  doubtiess,  has  often  seen 
a  wretched  oak  by  the  way-side,  whose 
trunk  is  all  gnarled  and  twisted  into 
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knots ;  or  he  may  liaye  passed  through 
the  waoxls  of  a  hospital,  where  beauti- 
fal  human  bodies  are  eaten  with  ulcers 
and  sores ;  or  he  may  have  read  of  the 
Pariahs  of  India,  those  yile  and  ver- 
minous outcasts,  who  live  in  hoyels  away 
from  the  cities,  and  prey  on  property 
like  rats  and  weasels ;  or,  agun,  chance 
may  have  led  him  through  the  Jews' 
quarters,  the  horrid  ghettos  of  the  old 
continental  towns,  where  squalor  accom- 
panies ine£Pable  crime;  or,  finally,  his 
inquiries  may  have  made  him  familiar 
with  the  free  blacks  of  his  own  country, 
with  their  hopeless  degradations  and 
miseries!  Well,  if  these  experiences 
have  been  his,  he  has  discemed  in  them 
the  exponents — ^in  some,  the  symbols, 
and  in  others,  the  actual  effects— of  the 
terrible  spirit  of  exclusion,  when  it  is 
worked  out  in  society.  For,  it  is  a  uni- 
versal truth,  that  whatever  thing  enjoys 
but  a  partial  participation  of  the  life 
to  which  it  generically  belongs,  gets, 
to  the  extent  of  the  deprivation,  dis- 
eased. It  is  also  as  umversal  a  truth, 
that  the  spread  of  that  disease  will, 
sooner  or  later,  affect  the  more  living 
members.  Make  any  class  of  men,  for 
instance,  an  exception  in  society;  set 
them  apart  in  a  way  which  shall  exclude 
them  from  the  more  vital  circulations 
of  that  society ;  place  them  in  relations 
which  shall  breed  in  them  a  sense  of 
alienation  and  of  degradation  at  the  same 
time — and  they  must  become  either 
blotches  or  parasites,  which  corrupt  it ; 
or  else  a  band  of  conspirators,  more  or 
less  active,  making  war  upon  its  integ- 
rity. Let  us  suppose  that  some  ruler,  a 
Louis  Napoleon  or  Dr.  Francia,  43hould 
decree  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  cer- 
tain country,  of  oblique  or  defective  vi- 
sion, should  be  ri^dly  confined  to  one  of 
the  lower  mechamcal  occupations :  would 
not  all  the  squint-eyed  and  short-sighted 
people  be  immediately  degraded  in  the 
estimation  of  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity? Would  not  the  feeling  of  that 
debasement  act  as  a  perpetual  irritant 
to  their  malice — ^lead  them  to  hate  the 
rest,  and  to  prey  upon  them — and  so 
feed  an  incessant  feud — open  or  sinister, 
as  the  injured  party  might  be  strong  or 
weak — ^between  the  strabismic  families 
and  those  of  a  more  leffitimate  ocu- 
larity  ?  In  the  same  way,  but  with  even 
more  certainty  and  virulence  of  effect, 
any  legal  distinctions  amons  a  people, 
fbunded  upon  differences  of  birth  or  race, 
must  generate  unpleasant  and  perni- 


cious relations,  which,  in  the  end,  oonld 
only  be  maintained  by  force.  Say  to 
the  quarter  million  of  foreigners  who 
annually  arrive  on  our  shores,  that*  like 
the  metoikai  and  perioikci  of  the  Greeks, 
they  may  subsist  here,  but  nothing 
morer;  that  the  privileges  of  the  inside 
of  the  city,  suffrage,  office,  equafity, 
ambition,  are  closed  to  them;  that 
they  may  sport  for  our  amusement  in 
the  arenas,  look  on  at  our  coorts,  do 
our  severer  labors  for  us,  and  revexentlj 
admire  our  greatness ;  but  that  they 
shall  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  that  politi- 
cal life  which  is  ^e  central  and  dts- 
ting^hing  life  of  the  nation ;  and,  so 
feur  forth,  you  convert  them,  infallibly, 
into  enemies — ^into  the  worst  kind  of 
enemies,  too — ^because  internal  enemies, 
who  have  already  effected  a  lodgment 
in  the  midst  of  your  citadel.  Coming 
as  an  invading  army-— these  thousands 
— with  avowed  unniendly  purposes — 
they  might  easily  be  driven  back  hf 
our  sworas ;  but  coming  here,  to  aettie 
and  be  transmuted  into  a  caste — ^mto 
political  lepers  and  vagabonds — thev 
would  degenerate  into  a  moral  league, 
which  no  human  weapon  could  tuni 
away.  Proscribed  from  the  most  im- 
portant functions  <^  the  sodety  in 
which  they  lived,  they  would  cherish 
an  interest  separate  from  the  general 
interest,  and,  as  Ihey  grew  stronger, 
fonn  themselves  into  an  or^ganised  and 
irritable  clanship.  Their  just  resait^ 
ments,  or  their  increasing  arrogance, 
would  sooner  or  later  provoke  some 
rival  faction  into  conflict ;  and  then  the 
deep-seated,  fatal  animosities  of  race 
and  religion,  exasperated  by  the  re- 
membrance of  injuries  given  and  taken, 
would  rage  over  society  like  the  winds 
over  the  sea. 

History  is  full  of  warnings  to  ua  on 
this  head.  No  causes  were  more  potanta 
in  sundering  the  social  ties  of  the  an- 
cient nations,  than  the  fierce  civil  wars 
which  ffrew  out  of  the  narrow  policy  <rf 
restricting  citizenship  to  the  indigenoios 
races.  No  blight  has  fallen  with  more  fear- 
ful severity  on  Europe  than  the  blight  of 
class  domination,  which,  for  centoriea, 
has  wasted  the  energies  and  the  vir- 
tues, the  happiness  and  the  hopes, 
of  the  masses.  Nor  is  there  any  daiH 
ger  that  threatens  our  own  country 
now-— scarcely  excepting  slavery — more 
subtile  or  formidable  than  the  danger 
which  lurks  in  tiiose  ill-suppressed  ha- 
treds of  race  and  religion,  which  i 
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persons  seem  eager  to  foment  into  oj^en 
quarrel.  Already  the  future  is  walking 
in  to-day.  The  recent  disgraceful  ex- 
hibitions in  this  city — the  anned  and 
hostile  bands  which  are  known  to  be 
organized — the  bitter  taunts  and  encoun- 
ters of  their  leaders — ^the  low  crimina- 
tions of  the  Senate-house — the  pugiUs- 
tio  m^l^e,  ending  in  death — the  instant 
and  universal  excitement — ^the  elevation 
of  a  bully  of  the  bar-room  into  the  hero 
of  a  cause — the  imposing  faneral  ho- 
nors, rivaling  in  pageantoy  and  de^th 
of  emotion  the  most  solemn  obsequies 
that  a  nation  could  decree  its  noblest 
benefactor — all  these  are  marks  of  a 
soreness  which  needs  only  to  be  irri- 
tated to  suppurate  in  social  war. 

Our  statesmen  at  Washington  are  just- 
ly sensible  of  the  dangers  of  sectional 
mvisions;  but  no  sectional  divisions 
which  it  is  possible  to  arouse  are  half 
so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  an  inflamed 
and  protracted  contest  between  natives 
and  aliens,  or  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  divisions  which  spring  from  terri- 
torial interests  appeal  to  few  of  the 
deeper  passions  of  tne  soul,  but  the  divi- 
sions 01  race  and  religion  touch  a  chord 
in  the  human  heart  which  vibrates  to 
the  intensest  malignity  of  hell.  Accord- 
ingly, the  pen  of  the  historian  registers 
many  brutal  antagonisms — ^many  last- 
ing ai  d  terrible  wars ;  but  the  most 
brutal  of  all  those  antagonisms — the 
most  lasting  and  terrible  of  all  those 
wars,  are  the  antagonisms  of  rabe,  and 
the  wars  of  religion. 

It  will  be  replied  to  what  we  have 
hitherto  urged,  that  our  argument  pro- 
ceeds upon  an  assumption,  that  aliens 
are  to  be  totally  excluded  from  political 
life ;  whereas  nobody  proposes  such  a 
thin^,  but  only  a  longer  preparatory 
resiaence. 

We  rejoin,  that  the  persons  and  par- 
ties who  are  now  agitating  the  general 
Siestion,  because  they  propose  uie  ex- 
usion  of  adopted  citizens  from  office, 
do,  in  e£Fect,  propose  a  total  political 
disqualification  of  foreigners.  All  their 
invectives,  all  their  speeches,  all  their 
secret  assemblages,  have  this  end  and 
no  other.  Thoy  agree  to  ostracise 
politically  every  man  who  is  not  bom 
on  our  soil ;  they  conspire  not  to  nomi- 
nate to  any  preferment,  not  to  vote  for, 
any  candidate  who  is  bom  abroad ;  and 
these  agreements  and  conspiracies  are 
a  present  disfranchisement,  so  far  as 
they  are  effective,  of  every  adopted 


citizen,  and  a  future  anathema  of  every 
alien.  Whether  the  aim  be  accomplished 
by  public  opinion,  by  secret  conclave, 
or  by  law,  the  consequences  are  the 
same;  and  the  general  objections  we 
have  alleged,  to  the  division  of  society 
into  castes,  apply  with  equal  force. 

We  rejoin  again — ^in  respect  to  the 
distinction  made  between  a  total  exclu- 
sion of  foreigners,  and  a  change  in  the 
naturalization  laws — ^that  it  is  a  distinc- 
tion which  really  amoimts  to  nothing. 
For,  firstiy,  if  the  probation  be  extended 
to  a  long  period,  say  twenty-one  years, 
as  some  recommend,  it  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  total  exclusion ;  and,  secondly, 
if  a  shorter  period,  say  ten  years,  be 
adopted,  the  change  would  be  unim- 
portant, because  no  valid  objection 
against  the  present  term  of  five  years 
would  thereby  be  obviated.  Let  ns 
see,  for  a  moment. 

Firstiy,  as  to  a  term  of  twenty-one 
years:  we  sa^  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
majority  of  ^reigners  who  arrive  on 
our  shores  are  twenty-flve  years  of  age 
and  over  when  they  arrive,  if  we  impose 
a  quarantine  of  twenty-one  years  more, 
they  will  not  be  admitted  as  citizens 
until  they  shall  have  reached  an  ago 
when  the  tardy  boon  will  be  of  litue 
value  to  them,  and  when  their  faculties 
and  their  interests  in  human  affairs  wiU 
have  begun  to  decline.  Whether  ibey 
win  care  to  solicit  their  right  at  tiiat 
period  is  doubtful,  and,  if  they  do,  they 
can  regard  it  as  scarcely  more  than  a 
mockery.  How  many  of  them  will  "* 
to  be  over  forty-five  or  fifty  years 
age,  if  we  leave  them  in  the  interval 
loiter  in  the  grog-shops,  and  amid  scenes 
of  vice,  as  they  are  more  likely  to  do  if 
not  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  citiaens  ? 
How  many,  having  passed  twenty-one 
years  of  political  ban,  and  even  of  ig- 
nominy— for  it  would  come  to  that— 
would  be  thereby  better  prepared  for 
adoption  ?  The  youn^r  ranks  of  the 
emigrants  mi^ht  possibly  benefit  by  the 
hope  of  one  day  becoming  citizens,  and 
look  forward  to  it  with  some  degree  of 
interest,  but  to  all  the  rest  it  would  be  a 
fata  morgana,  and  the  protracted  test 
virtually  an  interdiction. 

Secondly,  as  to  any  shorter  novitiate, 
say  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  would  not 
be  more  effective,  in  the  way  of  qualify- 
ing the  pupil,  than  the  existing  term. 
As  the  laws  now  stand*  an  alien,  giving 
three  years^  notice  of  intention,  must 
have  been  five  years  consecutively  a 
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resident  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
Tear  a  resident  of  the  State  and  Counl^' 
in  which  he  applies, — ^must  be  of  eood 
moral  character, — must  be  attached  to 
our  constitution  and  laws, — ^must  abjure 
all  foreign  powers,  particularly  that 
he  was  subject  to, — and  must  swear 
&ithfui  allegiance  to  the  govemment  of 
his  adoptive  country, — ^before  he  can  be 
admitted  a  member  of  the  State.  What 
more  could  be  exacted  of  him,  at  the 
end  of  ten  years,  or  twenty  ?  If  unfit 
for  acceptance,  too — according  to  these 
requirements — at  the  end  of  five  years, 
would  he  be  more  likely  to  be  fit  at  the 
end  of  ten  ?  In  short,  is  there  a  single 
disqualification,  which  zealous  Nativists 
are  apt  to  allege  against  foreigners — 
such  as  their  ignorance,  their  clannish- 
ness,  their  attachment  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  their  subjection  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church — ^which  would 
be  probably  alleviated  by  means  of  a 
more  protracted  embargo  ?  None :  on 
the  contrary,  as  we  have  intimated  in 
another  place,  all  their  worse  quali- 
ties would  be  aggravated  by  the  exclu- 
sive association  among  themselves  for 
so  many  years  longer,  in  which  they 
would  be  kept, — ^while  they  would  lose, 
as  we  shall  show  more  fully  hereafter, 
tiie  best  means  of  fitting  themselves 
for  good  citizenship,  in  losmg  the  edu- 
cational influences  of  our  actiml  political 
life. 

It  is  true,  in  respect  to  the  present 
laws  of  naturalization,  that  our  Courts 
have  shown  a  banefiil  laxity  in  enforcing 
their  conditions,  and  that  our  leading 
parties,  corrupt  everywhere,  are  no- 
where more  corrupt  than  in  their  modes 
of  naturalizing  foreigners ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  expect  that  either  Courts 
or  parties  will  grow  more  severe  tmder 
more  stringent  laws.  They  will  have 
the  same  motives,  and  be  just  as  eager, 
to  license  fraudulent  voters  then  as 
they  are  now ;  and  the  few  days  before 
a  great  Presidential  election  will  exhibit 
the  same  disgraceful  scenes  of  venality 
and  falsehood.  No  simple  change  in 
the  time  of  the  law,  at  any  rate,  can 
work  any  improvement.  Nor  will  such 
a  change  render  it  any  more  difficult 
for  the  dishonest  alien  to  procure  the 
franchise.  He  can  just  as  easily  swear 
to  a  long  residence  as  a  short  one; 
while  it  will  happen,  that  the  rarer  we 
make  the  privilege,  the  more  we  increcuse 
the  difficulties  of  access  to  it,  the  longer 
we  postpone  the  minority,  the  greater 


will  be  his  inducements  to  evade  the 
law.  In  proportion  as  a  prize  becomes 
more  valuable,  the  temptations  to  a 
surreptitious  seizure  of  it  increase :  bat 
where  an  end  is  easily  achieved,  the 
trouble  of  waiting  till  it  be  obtained  in 
the  regular  way  is  preferred  to  the  haz- 
ards of  a  clandestine  or  criminal  attempt 
to  carry  it  off. 

Besides,  it  is  a  puerile  piece  of  in- 
justice towards  the  alien,  to  inflict  him 
with  a  disability  because  of  our  own 
laches.  We  have  failed  to  administer 
our  laws  as  they  should  be,  and,  experi- 
encing  some  injury  in  consequence,  we 
turn  round  to  abuse  the  foreigner,  like  a 
foolish  and  petulant  boy  who  kicks  the 
stone  over  which  he  stumbled.  The  more 
magnanimous  as  well  as  sensible  course 
would  be,  to  amend  our  own  (aohs. 
Let  us  make  the  five  years  of  probation 
what  the  Courts  may  easily  make  them, 
by  rigidly  exacting  the  criterions  of  the 
law — an  mterval  of  real  preparation  for 
citizenship— and  the  present  term  will 
be  found  long  enougn.  But  whether 
long  enough  or  not,  the  question  of  time, 
that  is,  whether  it  shall  be  &ve  years  or 
ten,  is  a  simple  question  of  intenial 
police,  not  of  lasting  principles,  to  be 
determined  by  the  facts  of  experience, 
and  by  no  means  justifying  the  virulent 
and  wholesale  denunciations  of  foreign- 
ers it  is  the  fashion  with  some  to 
fulminate. 

In  fact,  the  entire  logic  of  the  Nativ- 
ists is  vitiated  by  its  indiscriminating 
character.  Because  a  large  number  of 
the  Irish,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Germans,  have  been  reduced  by  the 
long  years  of  abuse  which  they  have 
su&red  at  home,  to  an  inferior  man- 
hood, it  is  argued,  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  Germans  and  the  Irish,  and  all  the 
Swiss,  English,  French,  Scotch,  Swedes 
and  Italians,  must  be  made  to  suffer 
for  it :  but  what  a  grievous  error !  The 
poor  exiles  and  renigees,  many  of  than, 
are  no  doubt  sufficiently  debased, — 
some,  even,  excessively  insolent,  too, — 
but  among  them,  are  others  who  are  not 
so, — among  them,  are  thousands  iqKm 
thousands  of  men,  of  hardy  virtues  and 
clear  intelligence,  whose  mdustry  con- 
tributes vastiy  to  the  wealth,  as  th^ 
integrity  does  to  the  good  order,  of  onr 
society.  Laboring  lice  slaves  for  us, 
they  have  built  our  dties  and  railroads ; 
piercing  the  western  wilds,  they  have 
caused  them  to  blossom  into  gardens ; 
taking  part  in  our  commerce  a^  mann- 
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&ctiires,  they  have  helped  to  cany  the 
triumphs  of  our  arts  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  globe.  It  was  from  their 
ranks  that  our  Statesmanship  recruited 
Gallatin,  Morris,  and  Hamilton, — that 
the  Law  acquired  Butledge,  Wilson, 
and  Emmett, — that  the  Ajmy  won  its 
Gates,  its  Mercer,  and  its  Montgomery, 
— the  Navy  its  Jones,  Blakeley,  and 
Barry, — ^the  Arts,  their  Sully  and  Cole, 
— Science,  its  Agassiz  and  Guyot, — 
Philanthropy,  its  Eliot  and  Benozet, 
and  Religion  its  Witherspoon,  its 
White,  its  Whitfield,  and  its  Cheverus. 
The  adopted  citizen,  no  doubt,  pre- 
serves a  keen  remembrance  of  his  native 
land;  but  ** lives  there  on  earth  a  soul 
so  dead"  as  not  to  sympathize  in  that 
^  feeling  ?  Let  us  ask  you,  o^D|]([ioti^ 
I  W^^aamQl^t.  all  fresh  as  you  ar^roSTEBe 
Ivociierations  of  the  lodge,  whether  you 
do  at  heart  think  the  less  of  a  man 
because  he  cannot  wholly  forget  the 
play-place  of  his  infancy, — the  friends 
and  companions  of  his  boyhood, — the 
old  cabin  in  which  he  was  reared, — and 
the  grave  in  which  the  bones  of  his 
honored  mother  repose?  Have  you 
never  seen  two  long-separated  friends, 
from  the  old  world,  meet  again  in  the 
new,  and  dasp  each  other  in  a  warm 
embrace,  while  their  conversation  blos- 
somed up,  from  a  vein  of  common  memo- 
ryiin 

**  Sveet  hoQBehold  Ulk,  and  phraMs  of  the  hearth," 

and  did  you  not  love  them  the  more,  in 
that  their  eyes  grew  liquid  with  the  dear 
old  themes  ?  Or  is  there,  in  the  whole 
circle  of  your  large  and  respectable 
private  acquaintance,  a  single  Scotch- 
man to  whom  you  refiise  your  hand  be- 
cause his  affections  melt  under  the 
*»  Auld  lang  syne"  of  Bums,  or  because 
his  sides  shake  like  a  falling  house  when 
"Halloween"  or  "Tam  O'Shanter" 
is  read?  Can  you  blame  even  the 
poor  Frenchman,  if  his  eyes  light  up 
mto  a  kind  of  deathless  slow,  when  the 
**  Marseillaise,"  twisted  from  some  wan- 
dering hurdy-gurdy,  has  yet  power 
to  recall  the  glorious  days  in  which  his 
fathers  and  brothers  danced  for  liberty's 
sake,  and  with  gay  audacity,  towards 
the  guillotine  ?  We  venture  to  say  for 
you.  No !  and  we  believe,  if  the  trutii 
were  told,  that  often,  on  the  lonely 
western  plains,  you  have  dreamed  over 
again  with  the  German  his  sweet  dream 
of  the  resurrection  and  unity  of  the 
Fatherland  ?    We  have  ourselves  seen 


you,  at  the  St.  George  dinners,  oh 
Weissnicht,  swell  with  a  very  evident 
pride,  when  some  flagrant  Englishman, 
recounting,  not  the  battles  which  his 
ancestors  for  ten  centuries  had  won. 
on  every  field  of  Europe, — ^but  the 
better  tix>phies  gained  by  Shakes- 
peare, Milton,  Bacon,  or  Cromwell,  — 
told  you  that  a  little  of  that  same 
blood  coursed  in  your  veins !  The 
blood  itself,  as  it  tingled  through  your 
body  and  suffused  your  cheeks,  con- 
fessed the  fact,  if  your  words  did  not ! 
How,  then,  can  you,  who  gaze  at  Bunker 
Hill  with  tears  m  your  eyes,  and  fiing 
up  your  hat  of  a  Fourth  of  July  with 
a  jerk  that  almost  dislocates  the  shoul- 
der, retire  to  your  secret  conclave, 
and  chalk  it  up  behind  the  door,  against 
the  foreigner,  that  he  has  a  lingering 
love  for  his  native  country  ?  Why,  he 
ought  to  be  despised  if  he  had  not,  if  he 
could  forget  his  heritages  of  old  renown, 
— for  it  is  this  traditional  tenderness, 
these  genial  memories  of  the  immortal 
words  and  deeds  and  places,  that  con- 
stitute his  patronymic  glories,  which 
show  that  he  has  a  human  heart  still 
under  his  jacket,  and  is  all  the  more 
likely,  on  account  of  it,  to  become  a 
wortiiy  American.  Do  not  you  delude 
yourself,  bowever,  into  the  shallow  belief 
that  the  aliens,  because  of  these  senti- 
mental attachments,  will  be  led  into  the 
love  of  their  native  governments,  which* 
having  plundered  them  and  their  class, 
for  years,  at  last  expelled  them  to  our 
shores.  Ah!  no — ^poor  devils — ^they 
have  not  been  so  cnucked  under  the 
chin,  and  fondled  and  caressed — and 
talked  pretty  to,  and  fed  with  sweet- 
cakes,  and  humored  in  all  sorts  of  self- 
indulgences,  by  the  old  despotisms,  as 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  them,  for- 
ever and  over.  On  tlie  contrary,  if  the 
reports  are  true,  quite  other  endear- 
ments were  showered  upon  them — such 
as  cuffs  and  kicks — with  a  distinct  inti- 
mation, besides,  as  Mr.  Richard  Swiv- 
eller  said  to  Mr.  Quilp,  after  pounding 
him  thoroughly,  that  **  there  were  plenty 
more  in  the  same  shop — a  large  and  ex- 
tensive assortment  always  on  hand — 
and  every  order  executed  with  prompti- 
tude and  dispatch."  Now,  these  are 
experiences  that  are  apt  to  make  repub- 
licans of  men,  and  to  fill  them  with 
other  feelings  than  those  of  overween« 
ing  attachment  to  oppressors ! 

But  this  is  a  shgnt  digression,  and 
we  return  to  the  main  current  of  our 
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Bigament,  to  Bay — ^what  W6  esteem  quite 
fatal  to  all  schemes  for  ezoommunicaxmg 
foreigners,  or  even  greatlj  extending 
their  minority — ^that  the  best  way,  on 
the  whole,  for  making  them  good  citi- 
zens, is  to  make  them  citizens.  The 
eyils  of  making  them  a  class  by  them- 
selves, we  have  already  alluded  to,  and 
we  now  speak,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  benefits  which  must  accrue  to  them 
and  to  us  from  their  absorption  into  the 
general  life  of  the  community.  It  b 
uniyersally  conceded  by  the  liberal  wri- 
ters on  government  and  society,  that  the 
signal  and  beneficent  advantage  of  re- 
publican institutions  (by  which  we  mean 
an  organized  series  of  local  self-gov- 
ernments) is,  that  their  practical  influ- 
ences are  so  strongly  educational.  They 
train  their  subjects  constantiy  into  an 
increasing  capacity  for  their  enjoyment. 
In  the  old  despotic  nations — as  we  are 
all  aware— where  the  State  is  one  thing 
and  the  people  another— the  State  is  in 
reality  a  mere  machine  of  police,  even 
in  its  educational  and  religious  provi- 
sions— maintaining  a  rigid  order,  but 
acting  only  externally  on  the  people, 
whom  it  treats  either  as  slaves  or  chil- 
dren. It  does  not  directiy  develop  the 
sense  of  responsibility  in  them,  nor  ac- 
custom them  to  self-control  and  tiie  exer- 
cise of  their  faculties.  But  in  free  com- 
monwealths— which  abhor  this  excessive 
centralizing  tendency,  and  which  distri- 
bute power  through  subordinate  muni- 
cipalities, leaving  tiie  individual  as  much 
'  discretion  as  possible — the  people  are 
tiie  State  and  grow  into  eacn  other  as 
a  kind  of  living  unity.  Thrown  upon 
their  own  resources,  they  acquire  quick- 
ness, skill,  energy,  and  self-poise  ;  yet, 
made  responsible  for  the  general  inte- 
rests, they  learn  to  deliberate,  to  exer- 
cise judgment,  to  weigh  the  bearings  of 
public  questions,  and  to  act  in  reference 
to  the  public  welfare.  At  tiie  same 
time,  the  lists  of  preferment  beinc^open 
to  them,  they  cultivate  tha  virtues 
and  talents  wmch  will  secure  the  confi- 
dence of  their  neighbors.  Every  motive 
01  ambition  and  honor  is  addressed  to 
fhem,  to  improve  their  condition,  and 
to  perfect  tiieir  endowments;  while  a 
consciousness  of  tiieir  connection  with 
tiie  State  imparts  a  sense  of  personal 
worth  and  dignity.  In  practice,  of 
course,  some  show  themselves  insensi- 
ble to  these  considerations,  but  a  ma- 
jority do  not.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  commonalty  of  the  republic  are 


Tastiy  superior  to  tiie  same  cLusea 
abroad.  Compare  the  fanners  of  our 
prairies  to  the  boors  of  tiie  Busman 
steppes,  or  to  .the  peasants  of  the 
French  valleys  !  Or  compare  the  great 
body  of  the  working  men  in  England 
with  those  of  the  United  States !  Now, 
the  American  is  not  of  a  better  nature 
than  the  European — for  he  is  often  of 
the  same  stock — ^nor  is  there  any  diaxm 
in  our  soil  and  climate  unknown  to  the  « 
soil  and  climate  of  the  other  hemr 
sphere ;  but  there  is  a  difference  in  insti- 
tutions. Institutions,  witii  ua,  are  made 
for  men,  and  not  men  for  the  institu- 
tions. It  is  the  jury,  the  ballot-box, 
the  free  public  assemblage,  tbe  local 
committee,  the  legislative  assembly,  tiw 
place  of  trust,  and,  as  a  result  of  these, 
the  school  and  the  newspaper,  which 
give  such  a  spur  to  our  activities,  and 
endow  us  with  such  political  compe- 
tence. The  actual  responsibililies  of 
civil  life  are  our  support  and  nutriment, 
and  the  wings  wherewith  we  fly. 

K,  consequentiy,- you  desire  tiie  for- 
eigner to  grow  into  a  good  cttizen,  yon 
must  subject  him  to  tiie  influences  by 
which  good  citizens  are  made.  TVain 
him  as  you  are  yourselves  tzaioed,  un- 
der the  effective  tutela^  of  the  r^;a]ar 
routine  and  responsibiiity  of  pohtics. 
He  will  never  learn  to  swim  by  being 
kept  out  of  the  water,  any  more  than 
a  slave  can  become  a  freeman  in  alave- 

S'.  He  gets  used  to  independence  by 
e  practice  of  it,  as  the  child  gets 
used  to  walking  by  walking.  It  is 
exercise  alone  which  brings  out  and 
improves  all  sorts  of  fitnesses — sodal 
as  well  as  physical — and  the  living  of 
any  life  alone  teaches  us  how  it  is  to 
be  best  lived.  Nor  will  any  one  work 
for  an  end  in  which  he  and  his  have  no 
part  They  only  act  for  tiie  commu- 
nity who  are  of  the  community.  Out- 
siders are  always  riders.  They  stand 
or  sit  aloof.  They  have  no  special  caD 
to  promote  the  internal  thrift  and  ord», 
which  may  ^t  on  as  it  can,  for  all 
them.  But  mcorporate  them  into  it, 
and  it  is  as  dear  as  the  apple  of  their 
eye.  Choose  a  person  selectman  of 
the  village,  and  he  conceives  a  pater- 
nal regard  for  it  mstantiy,  and  makes 
himsen  wondrously  familiar  with  its 
afiairs,  and  their  practical  manaeemeot. 
Show  a  rude  fellow  the  possibility  of  a 
place  in  the  police,  and  he  begins  to 
think  how  important  the  executicm  of 
the  law  is.    Hang  the  awful  dignitj  of 
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a  seat  in  the  Jnstioe's  bench  before  the 
ambition  of  the  conntry  equire,  and 
straightway  he  looks  as  wise  as  Lord 
Eldon,  and  will  strive  to  become  so, 
raiher  than  otherwise.  How  the  pros- 
pect, too,  of  a  winter  at  Albany  or 
Washington  stimulates  all  the  local 
notables  into  a  capacity  for  it,  as  well 
as  desire.  Thns,  our  whole  political 
experience  is  an  incessant  instruction, 
and  should  no  more  be  withdrawn  from 
any  class  in  society  than  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  prettily  told,  in  that  book 
of  Eastern  fables  which  delights  our 
youth  and  enriches  our  manhood,  that 
the  father  of  Aladdin  Abuehamat,  lest 
he  should  be  hurt  by  the  world,  kept 
him  under  a  trap«door,  where  he  was 
visited  only  by  two  faithful  slaves.  But, 
pining  and  weaiy,  the  young  man  one 


day  stole  from  his  retreat,  and  running 
to  his  father,  who  was  syndic  of  the 
merchants,  said,  '*  Oh,  my  father,  how 
shall  I  be  able  to  manage  the  great 
wealth  thou  hast  eained  for  me,  if  thou 
keepest  me  here  m  prison,  and  takest 
me  not  to  the  markets,  where  I  may 
opei^  a  shop,  and  sit  among  the  mer- 
chandise, buyinejmd  selling,  and  taking 
and  giving?'*  The  father  thought  for 
awhile,  and  said,  **  True,  my  son ;  the 
will  of  God  be  done ;  I  will  take  thee  to 
the  market-street  and  the  shops,"  and 
we  are  told  that  Aladdin  Abushamat 
became,  though  not  without  some  slips, 
a  very  rich  man,  as  well  as  the  ri^ht 
hand  of  the  great  Caliph,  Haroun  Al- 
raschid.  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  whose 
name  be  ever  exalted ! 


TWICE    HABBIED, 


MT  OWN  BTOBT. 


[OontiniMd  from  pAg«  420.] 


TVURING  this  time  his  thoughts  were 
Xr  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  it 
vrould  be  difficult  to  give  any  account 
of  them,  except  that,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
his  cousin  Lucy  was  never  once  out  of 
his  mind.  And  when  he  found  himself 
sitting  at  the  table  right  opposite  to  her, 
I  verily  believe,  that  if  the  liquid  in  his 
cup  had  been  a  strong  decoction  of 
mayweed  and  thoroughwort,  sweetened 
with  molasses,  instead  of  being,  as  in 
fiict  it  was,  an  infusion  of  fragrant 
young  hyson,  mingled  with  rich  cream 
and  with  a  lump  of  loaf  sugar  dissolved 
in  it,  John  would  never  have  perceived 
the  diflTerence ;  albeit  herb-drmk,  from 
his  boyhood,  had  been  a  beverage  most 
distasteful  to  his  palate. 

« Cecil,  a  coxcomb,'*  I  think  it  was 
who  was  cured  of  has  fancy  for  a  hand- 
some German  lady,  by  beholding  her 
devour  somr-krout,  carrying  the  morsels 
to  her  pretty  lips  with  a  steel  knif^ 
blade  blackened  with  yinegai^  And 
there  are  many  over-nice  eendemen 
whom  I  have  iieard  to  aver,  that  to  see 
a  lady  eat,  has  at  all  times  a  potent  dis- 
enchanting influence.  It  dissolves  the 
charm,  ^ey  say,  to  be  obliged  thus  to 


take  actual  notice  that  these  delicate 
creatures,  as  Othello  calls  them,  have 
their  appetites,  and  live  by  consuming 
bread  and  meat,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
physical  functions  common  to  man  and 
other  lower  animals.  But,  I  warrant 
you,  if  any  of  these  squeamish  eentle- 
men  had  seen  Lucy  Manners  at  the  tea- 
table  that  afternoon,  though  she  ate 
witii  a  traveler's  appetite,  he  would 
have  longed,  as  John  In  fact  did,  to  be 
transformed  into  a  biscuit,  a  doughnut, 
a  slice  of  loaf-cake,  or  even  a  pickled 
cucumber,  so  that  he  might  have  stood 
a  chance  df  touching  her  rosy  lips,  and 
of  being  pressed  hj  the  little  pearly 
teeth  tmit  showed  Uiemselves  between 
them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  can  say  of 
John  Dashleigh,  that  his  admiration, 
instead  of  being  diminished,  was  sensi- 
bly augmented  and  hiehtened  by  wit- 
nessing the  spectacle  before  him,  and 
his  love  waxed  more  violent  during  each 
moment  of  the  repast. 

When  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  the  tea-cup,  which  for  the  occasion 
was  appropriated  to  his  particular  use, 

been 
ili^, 


woe  ttpprvpiiatcu  vu  xud  |nu^wvua»a 

had,  doubtless,  before  that  time.  I 
hallowed  by  the  contact  of  Lucy's  ] 
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bo  careftilly  drank  from  each  segment 
of  the  rim.  so  that  no  portion  of  the 
eonsecratea  surface  should  escape  his 
touch.  Inspired  bj  a  similar  idea,  he 
bestowed  numberless  kisses  upon  the 
bowl  of  his  teaspoon,  and  the  tines  of 
his  unconscious  fork.  Thus  he  drank 
in  love,  as  it  were,  with  each  draught 
of  tea,  and.  whereas,  by  reason  of  the 
expedients  which  I  have  mentioned,  he 
neglected  the  solids  of  the  meal,  but 
imbibed  a  most  unusual  quantity,  it 
will  be  readily  believed  that  when  at 
last  he  rose  from  the  table,  wilh  Ihe 
perspiration  starting  from  every  pore  in 
his  face,  he  was,  lu^e  Solomon  of  old, 
full  of  love. 

After  tea  the  laborers  came  in  from 
the  fields  to  their  supper,  and  the  boys 
drove  the  cows  in  from  pasture.  John 
took  his  pail  and  went  out  to  the  barn- 
yard, but  no  sooner  had  he  seated  him- 
self on  a  three-legged  stool  beside  a 
stately  red  cow,  andthe  streams  of  milk 
had  begun  to  patter  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  pail,  than  Lucy  and  Ellen  ap- 
peared at  the  gate,  and  came  tripping 
towards  him,  holding  their  frocks  so 
high' that  John,  who,  though  one  of  the 
most  modest  young  men  in  the  world — 
as  I  have  said  before — was,  after  all,  no 
hermit,  could  not  help  again  observing 
the  fasnion  of  Lucy's  dainty  ankles. 

The  red  cow  pricked  up  her  ears, 
stopped  chewing  her  cud,  and  gazea 
steadfastly  at  the  unwonted  visitors. 

'^  So,  so,  boss !"  said  John  soothingly. 
"Stand  still,  now." 

"  Oh !  oh !  that's  Cherry !"  cried  Lucv; 
"  Cherry,  my  own  heifer,  that  I  taught 
to  drink  out  of  a  pail  when  she  was  a 
little  speck  of  a  calf !  I've  helped  to 
milk  her  many  a  time.  Let  me  try 
now,  cousin  John,  to  see  whether  I've 
forgotten  how!" 

"  I  wouldn't,  Lucy,  you'U  spoil  your 
nice  dress:"  remarked  prudent  little 
EUen. 

"  And  soil  your  hands,"  added  John, 
looking  at  Lucy's  white,  taper  fingers, 
sparkling,  like  every  school  girl's  just 
returned  home,  with  many  keepsake 
rings;  and  as  Cherry  herself  remon- 
strated with  an  anny  toss  of  the  head, 
and  a  start  forward  that  cune  near  up- 
setting the  milk-pail,  Lucy  was  forced 
to  relmquish  the  attempt  So  she  con- 
tented herself  with  looking  on,  standing 
with  Ellen  as  near  to  John  as  Cherry 
would  permit,  and  talking  with  him 
while  he  continued  his  task. 

**  Cherxy  is  like  all  the  rest  of  the 


world,"  said  Lucy,  pouting  in  the  most 
bewitching  manner.  "^  She  forgets  her 
friends  after  a  little  time  of  absence." 

"  They've  only  just  taken  away  her 
calf,"  said  Ellen,  "and  it  makes  her 
cross,  poor  thine." 

"  She  is  usuaUy  very  gentle,''  added 
John. 

"She  is  my  own  heifer,"  said  Lucy. 
"  She  was  born  on  my  birth-day,  six  jem 
ago,  and  papa  gave  her  to  me  for  my  own.*' 

Ellen  thought  this  circumstance  a 
most  wonderful  matter,  and  John  vis 
conscious  of  an  increased  eeteem  for  fail 
favorite  cow. 

"  When  I  am  married,  papa  says  I 
am  to  have  Cherry  as  a  part  of  my 
setting  out"  said  Lucy;  at  which  re- 
mark John's  hand  trembled  so  that  be 
milked  all  over  his  knees. 

"Maybe  Cherry  will  be  a  very  old 
cow  by  that  time,"  said  Ellen. 

"Oh,  no!  I  fear  not,"  replied  Luct 
with  a  rueful  laugh  (if  one  may  say  so). 
"  Dear  me !  Don't  you  think  papa  tokl 
me  the  other  day,  that  I  am  to  be  mar- 
ried next  Thanksgiving  day !" 

"  To  Joab  Sweeny,  I  suppose  ?"  nid 
Ellen,  while  John  held  his  breath  and 
tightened  his  gripe  on  Cherry's  teats. 

"  Yes,  to  cousin  Joab,"  replied  Lucy, 
with  a  shru^  and  grinuice.  ^^It'sbe^ 
a  settled  thmg,  you  know,  for  ever  so 
many  years;  and  papa  is  set  upon  it 
But,  just  to  think  of  it — to  marry  my 
cousin !  It's  just  as  if  I  should  many 
you,  John !  " 

John  thought  he  could  perceive  a 
distinction,  not  without  a  difference,  be- 
tween the  two  cases;  but  held  hia 
peace  and  kept  on  milking. 

"I  wouldn't  marry  Joab  Sweeny  for 
a  thousand  dollars,''  remarked  EUen ; 
"no,  not  for  the  whole  world!"  she 
added  in  a  positive  tone^  after  a  panseL 

"  Hush !  Nelly  ! "  murmured  poor 
John. 

"And  I  am  sure,"  cried  Luc^.  pas»on- 
ately,  as  she  remembered,  witn  a  shud- 
der the  odious,  leering  simper  with 
which  Joab  had  uttered  his  gallant 
speech,  on  the  occasion  of  Andrew's 
wedding ;  "  and  I  am  sure  I  wouldn't, 
if  I  could  help  myself.  God  knows  I 
don't  wish  to  marry  lum,  for  I  hate  him 
as  I  do  a  snake.  And  mamma,  too — 
I  truly  believe  she  would  be  glad  if  the 
match  could  be  broken  off  without 
making  papa  outrageous'.  She  nev^ 
liked  Aunt  Axy,  nor  Joab  either ;  and 
what  papa  sees  to  like  in  him  is  more 
than  I  can  tell.    Cousin  John !  I'll  take 
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back  what  I  said.  Marrying  Joab 
would  not  be  like  marrying  you.  I'd 
rather  have  you  a  thousand  times!" 
she  added,  impetuously,  at  which  John 
looked  up  from  his  pail  for  an  instant, 
and  Lucy's  flashing  eyes  fell  as  they 
met  his  glance,  and  the  glow  of  excite- 
ment on  her  cheek  deepened  into  a 
crimson  blush. 

At  this  moment,  Susan  appeared  at 
the  gate,  and  delivered  a  message  from 
the  matrons  in  the  house,  admonishing 
the  young  ladies  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  that  the  dew  was  beginning 
to  fah.  So  Lucy  bade  John  good-night, 
and  gave  Cherry  a  timid  pat  on  the 
side,  which  the  ungrateful  brute  resent- 
ed with  a  whisk  of  ner  tail  that  knocked 
John's  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  effectually 
prevented  his  watching  Lucy's  retreat, 
as  she  ran  laughing  towards  the  gate. 

The  most  trivial  circumstance  some- 
times has  a  momentous  influence  upon 
the  destinies  of  men  imd  of  nations.  I 
cannot  stop  here  to  cite  instances  of 
this  truth;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be 
needless,  for  everybody  knows  that  it 
is  so.  Now,  if ^  it  had  not  been  for  the 
untying  of  the  knot  of  Susan's  garter,  I 
venly  believe  that  Lucy  Manners  would 
have  been  to-day  Mrs.  Deacon  Joab 
Sweeny.  For,  as  Susan  was  crossing 
the  yfurd.  while  on  her  way  to  do  the 
errand  wnerewith  she  was  charged,  she 
suddenly  felt  her  garter  slip.  So,  flrst  * 
having  glanced  quickly  about  in  every 
direction,  lest  some  of  the  men  might  be 
within  eye-shot,  she  stooped,  and  mod- 
estly lifting  her  skirts,  tightened  the 
piece  of  listing  that  encircled  her  plump 
and  shapely  limb,  and  went  upon  her 
way.  But  the  brief  delay  caused  by 
this  lucky  accident  gave  Lucy  time  to 
l^ply  to  Ellen,  as  is  hereinbefore  set 
forth.  If  that  reply  had  never  been 
uttered,  or  if  Lucy  and  John  had  not 
exchanged  glances  in  the  way  I  have 
just  described. — ^But  I  must  not  antici- 
pate. I  fear  I  shall  never  learn  to  tell 
a  story  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
art. 

When,  that  night,  John  went  up  into 
his  little  chamber  in  the  attic  of  the 
widow's  gable-roofed  cottage,  there  was 
not,  I  am  very  sure,  in  any  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  young 
man  more  thoroughly  in  love  than  he. 
Though  he  was  a  plain,  unsophisticated 
young  farmer,  bred  in  the  wilds  of  the 
Genesee  country,  and  unaccustomed  to 
read  novels  and  romances,  or  the  poetry 
of  my  Lord  Byron,  I  dare  take  it  upon 


myself  to  say  that,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Republic,  there  was 
not  a  dry-goods  clerk  or  eke  a  college 
student  more  intensely  or  heartily  in 
love.  Instead,  therefore,  of  going 
straight  to  bed,  as  was  his  habit  at  this 
busy  season  of  the  year,  or,  as  was 
sometimes  his  wont,  when  not  too 
weaiy  with  the  toils  of  the  day — sitting 
down  by  the  side  of  his  table  to  read 
awhile  until  he  grew  sleepy,  he  at  once 
blew  out  his  light,  drew  the  curtain 
of  his  narrow,  eight-paned,  dormer 
window,  and  seated  himself  beside  it) 
on  the  foot  of  his  humble  bed.  For 
awhile,  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts  was 
too  violent  to  permit  reflection.  The 
blissful  consciousness  of  being  so  en- 
tirely in  love  filled  his  soul  completely. 
The  accustomed  sway  of  reason  was 
suspended.  Once  only  in  a  lifetime 
does  the  lover  experience  the  delicious 
emotions  with  which  John  Dashleigh 
was  overwhelmed.  After  the  first  pas- 
sionate ecstasy  of  new-born  love,  came 
doubts,  and  fears,  and  jealousies.  The 
lustre  of  the  new  life  becomes  dimmed, 
like  the  brightness  of  metal.  Once  only 
in  a'  man's  life,  then,  is  he  completely 
happy,  happy  without  alloy,  when,  for- 
getting the  &ar  of  misfortune,  pain,  and 
disease,  and  the  ever-present  dread  of 
death,  he  remembera  only  that  the 
world  contains  the  beloved  one,  and  so 
is  better  and  brighter  than  even  the 
abodes  of  the  angels. 

John's  nerves  had  not  yet  ceased  to 
thrill  with  the  rapture  of  Lucy's  kiss, 
and  once  he  was  at  the  pains  even  to 
re-light  his  candle,  and  go  to  the  little 
looking-glass  that  hung  against  the 
chimney,  where  he  gazed  for  the  space 
of  nve  minutes  at  the  reflection  of  his 
own  lips,  which,  that  day,  had  met  those 
of  his  cousin  Lucy  in  that  memorable  sa- 
lute. Then  he  again  put  out  his  candle 
and  resumed  his  post  at  the  window. 
There  was  a  light  in  one  of  the  chambers 
of  the  big  house  over  the  way.  It  shone 
in  Lucy's  room,  and  on  the  muslin  cur- 
tains of  the  window  he  could  perceive 
the  shadow  of  a  slight  form,  which 
sometimes  seemed  to  move  about  the 
room,  and  then  nnon,  for  awhile,  would 
stand  at  rest.  He  could  even  guess, 
with  great  precision,  what,  from  time  to 
time,  Lucy  was  doling.  Now  ho  felt 
convinced  that  she  was  standing  at  the 
mirror,  arranging  her  hair.  After  that, 
it  was  evident  that  she  was  tying  on 
her  night-cap.  Presently,  she  came  to 
the  window,  and,  drawing  the  curtain 
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a  little  to  one  «ide,  peeped  out,  while 
John,  watching  intently,  forgot  even  to 
breathe,  and  came  very  near  breaking  a 
pane  or  glass  with  his  nose.  Then, 
careless  girl,  she  went  into  her  closet 
with  the  candle,  as  the  glimmer  through 
the  curtain  testified.  If  she  shoidd 
drop  a  spark  there,  and  in  the  dead 
hours  of  the  night  the  house  should 
burst  forth  in  flames,  John  thought 
how  he  would  rush  through  the  blazing 
windows,  and  bear  the  dear  incendiary 
forth  in  safety,  or  perish  with  her  in 
his  arms.  Then,  for  a  brief  space,  the 
light  burned  steadily  upon  the  table,  and 
the  shadow  did  not  fall  upon  the  cur- 
tain. Lucy  was,  doubtless,  kneeling  at 
her  prayers.  At  last,  she  rose,  peeped 
once  more  from  the  window,  so  that 
John  was  sure  he  caught  a  elimpse  of 
one  cheek,  and  the  ruffle  of  her  nights 
cap,  and  the  next  moment  all  was  dm. 

It  was  a  warm  and  balmy  spring 
night  The  gentle  breeze,  laden  with 
the  fragrance  *of  lilac  shrubs  and  blos- 
soming orchards,  seemed  like  the  veiy 
breath  of  May,  as  it  stirred  the  leaves 
of  the  big  buttonwoods  with  a  quiet, 
whispering  rustle.  The  frogs  in  the 
river  piped  a  melodious  treble,  and  the 
roar  of  the  mill-dam  in  the  gorge  came 
down  upon  the  wind,  softened  to  a  deep 
undertone  of  harmonious  bass.  The 
plaintive  notes  of  a  whip-poor-will 
sounded  faintly  in  the  distance.  There 
was  a  soft  glow  in  the  sky  beyond  the 
eastern  hills,  that  announced  the  rising 
of  the  moon. 

John  was  not  insensible  to  the  gentle 
influence  of  the  time.  The  fever  of  his 
excitement  abated.  He  was  able  to 
think  with  comparative  calmness^  to 
reason  with  himself  concerning  the  state 
of  his  feelings,  and  to  form  resolutions 
and  plans  with  respect  to  his  future  con- 
duct It  was  a  grave  question  that  he 
presently  put  to  himself;  and  three  long 
midnight  hours  did  he  give  to  its  con- 
sideration. Seated  upon  the  foot  of  his 
bed,  with  the  moonlight  streaming  in 
on  his  pale  face,  he  pondered  whether 
it  was  his  duty  to  crush  the  sweet 
hopes  that  so  lately  had  sprung  up  in 
his  heart,  and  with  them  crush  the 
heart  in  which  they  grew  withal. 

Easy  as  it  mav  seem  to  write  or  to 
read  about  it,  this  was.  nevertheless, 


stem  and  terrible  trial,  Ibr  the  result 
was  at  times  very  doubtful,  and  upon 
that  result,  John  knew,  depended  his 
hopes  of  earthly  happiness.  Had  hb 
conscience,  sitting  in  judgment,  decided 
against  his  inclination,  the  decree  would 
have  been  executed. 

The  conclusion  to  which  he  at  last 
arrived,  as  the  stroke  of  one,  from  Wal- 
bury  steeple,  came  vibrating  throng^ 
the  silent  air,  he  expressed  aloiid.  '^l! 
she  loved  him,"  said  he,  "  or  even  re- 
garded him  with  indifierence,  I  wouldn^ 
try  to  thwart  the  will  of  my  good,  land 
uncle,  in  the  matter  of  his  long  dier- 
ished  plan.  I  would  tell  him  all ;  leave 
my  mother  and  sister  to  his  care ;  and 
never  return  until  I  could  endure  tin 
misery  of  seeing  Lucy  the  wife  (A 
another  man.  But  she  does  not  lofe 
him ;  she  even  dislikes,  hates  him.  And 
who  can  wonder  at  it  ?  To  think  of 
her  being  the  wife  of  such  a  fellow !  Shs 
never  could  be  happy !  He  hasn't  hetri 
enough  to  love  her ;  and  I — ^I  have  loved 
her  from  childhood.  When  I  first  met 
her  in  Hartford,  the  reason  why  I  did 
not  know  her  was,  that  I  had  cherished 
the  imace  of  her,  as  I  had  seen  her  Ugt, 
so  faithmlly.  But  my  heart  knew  its 
mistress !  Then  I  stru^led  to  overcame 
what  I  deemed  to  be  a  hopeless  pasaioo. 
But  now  I  cannot  believe  that  duty  and 
honor  require  me  to  forego  the  effort  to 
win  that  withoat  which  I  can  never  be 
happy.  So  help  me  God,  then,  I  wiU 
win  her  if  I  can — though  I  serve  for  her 
fourteen  years,  as  Jacob  did  for  JRa- 
chel!" 

Having  thus  settled  the  matter  in  Iub 
own  mind,  John  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  see  if  all  was  safe  across  the 
way,  and  then^  discerning  no  signB  of 
danger,  he  qmckly  undressed  himself 
and  went  to  bed,  and  in  spite  of  his 
passion  he  was  fast  asleep  in  ten  nun- 
utes  afterwards. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  next  Sun- 
day night,  when  young  Joab  Sweeny 
went  down  to  call  upon  his  cousin  La- 
cy, and  to  open  his  courting  campaign, 
by  repeating  to  his  intended  bride  oei^ 
tain  speeches  and  sayings  which  his 
mother  had  instructed  him  were  profw 
and  pertinent  to  the  occasion,  he  ]»d. 
without  suspecting  it,  a  most  ( 
and  determined  rival 
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AuBBiCAN. — We  confess  to  consider- 
able pride,  in  tbe  fact  that  our  Montblj, 
though  Btill  in  the  bloom  and  freshness  of 
her  youth,  is  already  the  nursing  mother 
of  a  goodly  family  of  children.  One  after 
another  they  have  gone  forth  from  her  tdA' 
ternal  care,  into  the  struggling  world,  to 
set  up  for  themseWes,  and  acquire,  if  they 
can,  a  respectable  position.  Nor  have 
their  efforts  been  wholly  unavailing.  The 
first  of  the  flock,  it  is  true,  was  somewhat 
of  an  erratic  genius,  and  devoted  himself 
with  too  much  enthusiasm — honest,  how- 
ever—to the  cause  of  a  certain  "  Lost  Bour- 
bon," who  was  supposed  to  have  straggled 
off  into  the  woods,  and  was  afterwards 
actually  picked  up  among  the  Caughnewaga 
Indians ;  but  his  success  was  unequivocal 
while  he  lived,  and  many  sincere  weepers 
have  mourned  his  untimely  death.  His 
eldest  sister,  the  lively  and  ingenuous 
"  Mrs.  Potiphar,"  was  of  a  more  worldly 
turn,  and  contrived,  by  her  agreeable  man- 
ners and  graceful  wit,  to  win  a  friendly 
welcome  into  all  the  first  Inanaions  of  the 
Fifth  avenue,  as  well  as  into  several  very 
quiet  country  homes.  The  third,  the 
student  of  the  Family,  a  <*  Shakespeare's 
Scholar,"  as  he  was  modestly  named,  after 
establishing  an  intimacy  in  the  most  cultl- 
yated  circles  of  his  own  land,  went  abroad, 
to  make  a  tour  of  Europe,  where  be  is  now 
domiciled  among  the  eminent  literary  crit- 
ics, as  an  especial  favorite.  He  has  just 
been  followed  by  a  brother  of  more  rol- 
licking disposition— the  one  who  went  to 
Spain,  and  now  talks  so  pleasantly  of  Cosas 
de  JStpana — and  is  destined,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  intimated,  to  shake  the  cobwebs 
from  the  ribs  of  all  who  manage  to  get  into 
a  chat  with  him.  The  youngest  of  the  tribe 
is  named  "  Israel  Potter,"  the  earnest,  in- 
domitable, free-hearted,  much  suffering  Is- 
rael, who  having  just  made  his  bow  to  "  his 
Highness,  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,"  is 
about  to  make  a  patriotic  progress,  like  a 
new  President,  over  the  natioo.  May  he 
be  everywhere  received  according  to  his 
deserts ! 

Thus,  we  repeat,  within  the  brief  period 
uf  two  years,  no  less  than  six  of  the  intel- 
lectual offspring  of  the  Monthly  liave  gone 
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forth,  to  challenge  the  love  and  admiration 
of  tbe  world,  or  at  least  to  conquer  for 
themselves  an  independent,  influential,  and 
well-to-do  place  among  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. 'Nor  will  the  "procreant  bed  and 
cradle"  of  their  young  mother  refuse  us 
other  pledges  of  her  affection.  If  reports 
be  true,  she  promises  to  bless  us  soon  with 
other  fruits  of  travail.  "Titbottom"  is 
putting  on  his  white  cravat,  preparatory  to 
an  introduction  into  society  ;  the  burly- 
headed,  two-flsted  "Politician,"  who  smash- 
es Presidents  and  parties,  with  sucb  gusto, 
threatens  a  descent  into  tbe  ring : — our 
ever  popular  "  Philosopher,"  who  sets  Na- 
ture in  motion,  may  soon  gather  up  the 
folds  of  his  garments  to  walk  abroad,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  bevy  of  young  poetical  fledge- 
Ungs,  who  seem  eager  to  try  theur  wings 
outside  of  the  native  homestead. 

We  say  that  we  take  considerable  pride 
in  these  facts,  because  we  doubt  whether 
they  are  paralleled  in  the  history  of  peri- 
odical literature.  A  good  many  excellent 
books,  it  is  true,  have  been  gathered  out  of 
■  the  pages  of  JBUtekwoodj  and  a  few  out  of 
IVaaer;  but  then  Blackwood  and  Draaer  are 
both  patriarchs  in  the  literary  world,  and 
have  a  right  to  a  numerous  progeny, 
whereas  Putnam  ian  mere  chicken, — scarce- 
ly more  than  a  green  and  tender  sprout — 
and  to  have  leaved  and  flowered  so  soon 
and  so  luxuriantly,  shows  unusual  pith  and 
vigor.  In  short,  it  is  a  result — to  blurt 
out  our  whole  vanity  at  once — which  de- 
monstrates two  important  things,  firstly, 
that  there  are  a  good  many  good  wrUers 
amongst  us,  and,  secondly,  that  Putnam 
knows  how  to  bring  them  out  I  Of  course, 
the  books  to  which  we  allude  would  proba- 
bly have  seen  the  light  without  the  careful 
nursing  of  the  Magazine,  but  could  they 
have  got  so  handsome  a  start  into  the 
world  without  its  aid  ?  With  this  ancestral 
pat  upon  the  head,  tlierefore,  we  wish  all 
our  children  "  God  speed." 

—We  shall  not  take  the  liberty  of  dis- 
cussing the  sultject  involved  in  Mr.  Hsmbt 
James's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  ofEeiiy  be- 
cause we  are  not  sure  that  we  quite  appre- 
hend his  argument;  and,  if  we  did,  we  do 
not  esteem  this  the  place  for  ventilating 
our  private  opinions  in  theology.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  reason  whr  we 
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shouVi  not  speak  of  it  as  a  literary  per- 
formance. It  is  the  last  of  some  two  dozen 
replies,  which  have  been  made  to  that  re- 
markable specimen  of  Calrlnistic  /do  de  se, 
Dr.  Beechcr's  "  Conflict  of  Ages,"  and,  in 
many  respects,  it  is  the  ablest  Mr.  James, 
however,  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
question  as  stated  in  Dr.  Beecher's  work, 
viz. :  how  God  can  be  shown  to  be  just  in 
the  condemnation  of  the  sinful  creature, 
but  endeavors  to  show  how  the  existence 
of  sin  itself  is  compatible  with  the  Divine 
perfections,— which  he  regards  as  a  deeper 
and  broader  question.  Taking  for  granted 
the  ftindamental  or  traditional  truths  of 
the  Church,  as  the  great  and  undeniable 
facts  of  life,  L  e.,  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
the  fall  and  corruption  of  man,  the  need  of 
an  incarnation,  and  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
generate life,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
peace  on  earth,  and  bliss  In  heaven,  he  gives 
a  new  philosophy,  or  a  new  intellectual 
statement,  of  those  truths,  founded  upon 
Swedenborg,  and  more  in  accordance,  as 
he.  jBupposes,  with  the  demands  of  the 
heart  and  the  understanding.  Both  the 
theology  and  philosophy  of  the  old  Church, 
he  argues,  are  submerged  in  a  gross  natu- 
ralism, and  until  they  are  rescued  from  it, 
and  placed  on  the  vantage-ground  of  a 
truly  spiritual  perception,*  they  will  depart 
more  and  more  from  genuine  Christianity, 
and  lose  themselves,  either  in  the  mists  of 
a  purely  metaphysical,  or  in  the  bogs  of 
animal  Indulgence.  He  refers,  in  proof 
of  this  danger,  to  the  later  developments 
of  both  Theology  and  Philosophy  in  Grer- 
many,  which  are  the  legitimate  outgrowth 
or  flowering  of  the  naturalistic  root,  from 
whieh  orthodoxy,  as  now  interpreted, 
springs.  With  what  success  Mr.  James  has 
accomplished  bis  taf*k,  the  readers  of  his 
book  will  judge ;  and  we  leave  it,  there- 
fore, to  them  and  to  the  strictly  religious 
journals  to  say. 

We  are  free  to  confess,  however,  to  a 
strong  admiration  of  Mr.  James's  rhetorical 
endowments.  He  is  a  master  of  sinewy, 
idiomatic  English,  and  a  most  fresh  and 
graceful  style.  Abstract  as  his  specular 
tions  are,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  always  contrives  to  invest  them 
with  a  genial  and  lively  interest.  One  is 
often  conscious  of  reading  whole  pageg, 
even  without  understanding  them,  from 
the  simple  eharm  of  the  manner.  But 
when  you  do  .nnderstand  them,  as  you  may 


by  a  little  study,^while  the  whole  mind, 
peK}ii^.  bristles  up  in  almoet  angry  opfpo- 
sition  to  his  doctrines — ^he  quite  ^nrmi 
your  malice  by  the  pleasant  mnsic  of  the 
words,  his  concealed  mirth,  his  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  his  racy,  smacking  sincerity. 
In  frequent  passages,  too,  he  rises  into  the 
purest  eloquence,  in  which  a  robost  strength 
is  married  to  a  stately  yet  easy  grace.  We 
should  like  to  cite  some  of  these  paanges, 
as  specimens  of  decorous  controTersy,  ti 
well  as  of  persuasive  teaching,  hut  our 
space  will  not  permit. 

What  the  generality  of  readers  will  cos- 
plain  of,  in  Mr.  James,  they  will  call  t 
tendency  to  mysticism,  but  which,  is 
reality,  is  not  any  obscurity  in  his  thought, 
so  much  as  a  habit  of  too  rapid  generallza 
tion.  Entirely  familiar  himself  with  the 
region  in  which  he  travels,  he  is  apt  to  for 
get  that  to  others  it  is  quite  unknown 
ground.  Statements,  or  reasonings,  eoose- 
quently,  which  are  as  clear  to  him.,  and  ta 
those  who  adopt  his  methods,  as  the  dood- 
day,  lie  in  the  twilight  and  shadow  to  other 
minds.  Indeed,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
we  have  heard  his  speculations  denoooeed 
as  meaningless,  and  that,  too,  by  penons 
who  ought  to  l)e  able,  if  they  are  not,  to 
follow  his  course  of  thought  We  can 
assure  all  such,  however,  that  they  are  ftiH 
of  meaning,  and  that  if  they  will  have  the 
patience  to  take  up  the  links  of  association, 
sometimes  inadvertently  dropped  out  be- 
tween two  important  assertions,  they  win 
discover  that  his  movements  are  wholly 
logical, — not  leaps,  as  they  appear,  bat 
regular  progressions.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  expect,  that  a  treatise 
on  spiritual  religion,  which  is  a  matter  of 
inward  experience  and  life,  and  not  of 
formal  logic,  will  adapt  itself  as  readily 
to  the  understanding  as  a  discoadon  in 
natural  sciences,  or  an  essay  on  the  Mfat 
Uttrcs, 

In  remarking,  that  we  shonld  leave  the 
dodrinu  of  Mr.  James  to  the  strictly  re- 
ligious periodicals,  we  meant  to  suggest 
that  we  should  like  to  see  him  thoroughly 
reviewed.  We  have  a  curiodty  to  see  in 
what  way  so  vigorous  and  trenchant  aa 
opponent  of  the  orthodox  formulas  is  to  be 
met.  It  is  clear,  that  a  book  of  sach  mani- 
fest vitality  and  talent  should  not  be 
wholly  ignored.  It  will  make  a  profooad 
impression  among  earnest  and  cnltiTaled 
men,  many  of  whom  have  neither  the  time. 
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nor  the  intellectaal  discipline  to  enable 
them  to  grapple  with  the  deeper  problems 
it  undertakes  to  solve,  and  who  will,  there- 
fore, naturally  look  to  the  regular  standards 
of  opinion  for  instruction  and  help.  Will 
not  some  of  the  sturdier  champions  of  the 
accepted  faiths,  then,  take  np  the  glove  of 
this  armed  and  confident  challenger,  and 
put  him  to  the  testT  The  theological  sys- 
tem of  Swedenborg,  which  he  adopts  sub- 
stantially, but  which  he  presents  under 
somewhat  new  aspects,  is  silently  making 
its  way,  we  are  told,  among  the  younger 
minds  of  the  nation,  and  is  altogether  too 
portentous  a  sabject  to  be  dismissed  in  the 
ordinary  newspaper  style.  It  may  have 
been  demolished,  for  aught  we  know,  a 
thousand  times,  but  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  doing  it  over  again,  if  it  can  be 
be  done,  in  the  interest  of  the  new 
generations. 

— Oosas  de  Espcma  is  one  of  the  works 
for  which,  as  having  partly  first  met  the 
public  eye  in  our  pages,  we  may  be  in- 
dulged with  a  little  paternal  pride  and 
satisfaction.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
racy,  sensible,  and  sprightly  records  of  a 
.  cbarming  episode  of  Europeaii  travel  that  we 
have  seen.  And  so  g^eat  an  admiration  have 
we  of  the  American  talent  for  traveling, 
and  for  telling  the  stories  of  travel,  that 
we  intend  in  our  June  number  to  say  some- 
thing more  at  length  about  Cknas  de 
Espamij  and  some  other  recent  books  of 
travel.  Until  then,  with  a  hearty  com- 
mendation of  this  most  entertaining  and 
brilliant  volume,  to  which  we  may  sincerely 
say,  au  reooir^  we  take  leave  of  it. 

—One  might  parody  an  ancient  English 
jest,  and  say  that  the  writer  of  American 
Agitators  and  Reformert^  who  is  Mr.  D.  W. 
Bartubtt,  seems  to  divide  the  world  into 
men,  women  and  the  Beecher  family.  Of 
the  fifteen  or  twenty  distinguished  indi- 
yiduals  whom  he  sketches,  three  are 
Beechers — Mrs.  Stowe,  old  Mr.  Lyman, 
and  young  Master  Henry  Ward.  We  can- 
not confess  to  a  knowledge  of  all  Mr. 
Bartlett^s  pets — ^N.  P.  Rogers  being  only 
remotely  discerned  in  these  parts,  while 
Mr.  Ichabod  Codding  and  Thurlow  Brown 
have  never  before  come  within  range  of  our 
object-glasses.  But  there  are  others  of  his 
heroes  whose  names  are  more  familiar  to 
us;  such  as  Garrison,  Gough,  Greeley, 
Giddings,  and  Frederick  Douglass.  When 
Dickens  was  in  this  country,  he  was  as- 


tonished at  the  number  of  *' remarkable 
men''  that* he  heard  of,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  that  the  number  has  not  decreased 
since  he  left  us.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  tells  us  that  Theodore  Parker  is  "  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our  time ;'' 
that  Frederick  Douglass  is  '<  a  remarkable 
man,  who  was  born  a  slave  in  Maryland ;" 
that  Mrs.  Stowe  has  written  ''  a  remarkable 
volume  j"  that  Elihu  Burritt's  "  maternal 
grandfather,  Hinsdale,  was  a  remarkable 
man,"  as  Elihu  is,  himself;  that  James 
Russell  Lowell  is  '*  a  remarkable  man,  and 
a  poet ;''  and  so  on,  we  presume,  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Among  this  score  of 
remarkable  men,  we  find  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant — sandwiched,  too.  be- 
tween Joshua  Giddings  and  Lyman  Beecher 
— and  we  wonder  how  he  got  there.  Bryant, 
the  most  shy,  modest,  retiring  of  poets, 
who  has  lived  thirty  years  in  New  York, 
and  is  hardly  known,  personally,  to  as 
many  men  ;  who  shrinks,  with  the  timidity 
of  a  woman,  from  every  sort  of  gaze,  and 
who  has  a  much  better  acquaintance  with 
the  woods  and  fields  than  the  haunts  of 
bipeds — to  be  classed  as  an  agitator !  It 
is  true  that  he  has  fearlessly  discharge^ 
the  duties  of  his  calling,  as  the  editor  of  a 
newppaper  ;  but  we  can  fancy,  if  he  were 
brought  in  actual  contact  with  those  with 
whom  he  inhere  placed,  how  incontinently 
he  would  explode  out  of  the  hot  company 
into  the  free,  cool  air  1 

The  fact  is,  that  we  have  little  sympathy  . 
with  Mr.  Bartlett's  worship  of  personali- 
ties, and  think  he  might  employ  his  pen  to 
better  purpose.  He  is  excusable,  perhaps, 
on  the  ground  that  nearly  all  of  his  great 
men  are  abolitionists,  who,  having  had  a 
good  deal  of  pounding  heretofore,  may  be 
now  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  pudding  and 
praise  ;  and  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  he  may 
adopt  it,  that  good  men  do  not  like  eulogy 
and  notoriety,  and  bad  men  do  not  deserve 
them— while  the  public  is  rather  naoseated 
with  celebrities  of  all  sorts. 

-^Profeuor  F.  A.  P.  Barnard'B  IdUerB  on 
College  Oovenmerdj  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form,  from  the  Mobile  Begitter,  are  very 
lucidly  and  argumentatively  written.  The 
following  short  extract  is  terribly  true  : 

"  The  system  of  government  existing  in 
American  colleges,  considered  as  a  system 
of  moral  restraint,  is  all  but  worthless. 
M^  own  convictions  would  justify  me  in 
using  even  stronger  language  than  this. 
To  me,  it  has  all  the  character  of  an  ascer- 
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teined  fact,  a  matter  of  immediate  know- 
ledge, and  not  of  inference  or  information, 
that  initiation  into  the  charmed  colle^ial 
circle  is,  mora]  I j,  rather  a  release  fi*om 
old  restraints  than  an  imposition  of  new 
ones.  *  *  *  Is  it  reasonable 
to  expect  good  to  grow  oat  of  a  system 
like  this?  And  if  young  men  emerge 
spotless  from  the  ordeal  of  a  college  life, 
is  it  not  plain  that  they  do  so,  not  in  con- 
sequence of  the  system,  but  in  spite  of  it  ? 
Vice  and  crime  would  be  unknown,  but 
for  temptation ;  temptation  would  usually 
be  powerless,  but  for  opportunity.  Youth- 
ful passions  rarely  fail  to  find  the  first ; 
the  American  college  system  furnishes  the 
second  in  its  amplest  fonn." 

Considerations  like  these  may  well  ap- 
pall every  mother  who  is  sending  away  her 
sons  to  finish  their  scholastic  training  in  a 
college.  She  may  very  properly  feel  that 
she  is  casting  her  child  into  a  whirlpool 
of  the  most  dreadful  dangers.  Professor 
Barnard  goes  on  to  show  bow  existing 
faulty  have  been  derived  from  the  imita- 
tion, by  our  colleges,  of  the  European 
universities ;  and  to  urge,  very  powerfully, 
the  importance  and  practicability  of  a  re- 
form in  the  particulars  considered,  by 
giving  up  the  dormitory  system,  leaving 
the  students  under  the  civil  authority  as 
to  breaches  of  the  peace  and  minor  misde- 
meanors ;  and  by  placing  colleges,  where- 
ever  its  possible,  in  large  towns,  instead  of 
in  remote  rural  locations.  The  arguments 
advanced  in  support  of  his  views  demand 
and  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration, 
from  all  friends  of  colleges  and  of  students. 

^Batvetting$  m  Prow  <md  Veru,  by 
Sybil  HisriNas,  is  a  collection  of  sketches 
of  social  life,  interspersed  with  short 
poems.  Of  these  last,  very  little  can  be 
said.  The  prose  tales  show  considerable 
power  of  imagination,  but  are  told  in  an 
overstrained,  passionate  way,  and  embody 
some  incidents  too  little  probable  to  be 
worked  up  satisfactorily,  without  a  very 
remarkably  plausible  rhetoric. 

— ^It  has  sometimes  been  inquired  whether 
Mr.  Milvillb's  Itrad  Potter  is  a  romance 
or  an  anthenttc  narrative ;  and  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  book  (which  did  not  appear  in 
our  Monthly),  he  explains.  He  says: — 
"Shortly  after  his  return,"  (i.  e.  Israel's 
return  to  this  country  from  England,)  "  a 
little  narrative  of  his  adventures,  forlornly 
published,  on  sleazy  gray  paper,  appeared 
among  the  peddlers,  written,  probably,  not 
by  himself,  but  taken  down  from  his  lips  by 


another.  But,  like  the  CTaich-maiks  of  the 
cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Gate,  Uua  bluired 
record  is  now  out  of  print.  From  a  tat- 
tered copy,  rescued  by  the  merest  chsaoe 
from  the  rag-pickers,  the  present  accoaat 
has  been  drawn,  which,  with  the  exeepticn 
of  some  expansions,  and  additions  of  his- 
toric and  personal  details,  and  one  oc  two 
shif tings  of  scenes,  may,  perhaps,  be  not 
unfitly  regarded  something  in  the  light  tf  a 
dilapidated  old  tomb-stone  retouched.'^ 

The  original,  however,  la  not  so  rare  at 
Mr.  Melville  seems  to  think.  At  anyrtte^ 
we  have  a  copy  before  us,  a»  we  write, 
which  is  clearly  printed  and  neatly  boiai 
with  a  coarse  wood-cut  frontispiece,  repe 
senting  Israel  as  he  trudged  alxmt  LoBdae, 
with  his  two  children,  crying  "  old  chui 
to  mend."  The  title-page  we  o<^iy  fiir  the 
benefit  of  the  reader : — "  Life  and  Adrcft- 
tures  of  Israel  R.  Potter,  (a  native  of  Ouh 
ston,  Rhode  Island,)  who  was  a  soldier  is 
the  American  Revolution,  and  took  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  battle  of  Bonfar 
hill,  (in  which  he  received  three  woaDdaJ 
after  which  he  was  taken  prisoner  If  the 
British,  conveyed  to  England,  where,  for 
SO  years,  he  obtained  a  livelihood  for  iiiih 
self  and  family,  by  crying  '  old  chatia  to 
mend' through  the  streets  of  London.  In 
May  last,  by  the  asdstance  of  the  American 
Consul,  he  succeeded  (in  the  79th  year  of 
his  age)  in  obtaining  a  passage  to  his  native 
country,  after  an  absence  of  48  yeara 
Providence :  Printed  by  J.  Howard,  for 
I.  it.  Potter,  1824.    Price  31  cents.'' 

Mr.  Melville  departs  considerably  from 
hisoriginaL  He  makes  Israel  bom  in  Berk- 
shire, Mass.,  and  brings  him  acquainted 
with  Paul  Jones,  as  he  was  not.  How 
far  he  is  justified  in  the  historical  libextiei 
he  has  taken,  would  be  a  canons  case  of 
literary  casnistiy. 

—A  Long  Look  Ahead,  by  A.  S.  Sob,  is 
a  story  of  rural  life,  of  which  the  scene  la 
laid  in  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut  It 
is  an  honest,  hearty  narrative  of  the  sac- 
cessf^l  struggles  of  a  rather  remarfcshly 
gifted  young  man,  who,  with  his  brother. 
begins  with  a  small  farm  and  two  handred 
dollars  in  cash,  and  ends  with  mnch  more 
land  and  much  more  cash,  besides  great 
reputation  and  influence.  As  a  work  c$ 
art,  the  book  is  not  of  a  high  order.  The 
language  is  very  often  either  too  good  or  too 
bad  for  the  social  standing  of  the  speakers; 
and  the  incidents  are  selected,  as  if  bj  i 
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eonyentional  rale,  from  an  assortment  of 
incidents  wMch  had  been  used  before.  The 
Talae  of  the  work  is  in  its  detailed,  tmth- 
fal  delineations  of  New  England  life ; 
which  are  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Roe's  ob- 
servation. 

—The  Exdcfry  qf  Omneetieut,  from  thefirtt 
iettlement  of  the  Colony  to  ike  adoption  of  the 
preteni  Oongtitutum,  by  G.  H.  Hollister,  is  a 
worlt  to  be  completed  in  two  volumes,  of 
which  the  first  is  jnst  issued.  It  is  hand- 
somelj  printed,  and  is  enriched  with  accu- 
rately engraved  portraits  of  several  of  the 
famous  men  of  Connecticut,  Gov.  John 
"Winthrop,  Rev.  John  Davenport,  Ezra 
Stiles,  General  Putnam,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Oliver  Wolcott,  and  others.  The  work  is 
liot  only  invaluable  to  every  son  of  Con- 
necticut, but  it  is  the  most  interesting 
recent  contribution  to  our  history,— since 
all  local  history  Is  part  of  the  national 
history.  The  author  says  his  "main  ob- 
ject, in  undertaking  the  work,  was  to.  turn 
the  attention  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Connecticut  emigrants  from  the  present  to 
the  glorious  past.  •  •  •  •  Indeed,  no 
state,  since  the  fall  of  Lacedflemon,  has 
ever,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  waged  so 
many  wars  in  the  same  number  of  years, 
with  equal  success,  or  voluntarily  borne 
such  heavy  burdens  as  Connecticut."  And 
when  it  is  remembered  how  much  of  the 
charm  and  romance  of  early-New  England 
history,  and  the  fierce  Indian  wars,  had  for 
its  scene  the  placid  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut ;  that  there  Putnam  was  bom  and  lived, 
and  Edwards  preached;  that  it  was  the 
land  of  blue  laws,  and  the  most  ascetic 
Puritanism,  of  the  Regicides  and  the  Hart- 
ford Convention,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
how  important  and  ample,  how  various 
and  picturesque  the  material  is,  and  we 
could  hardly  praise  the  work  more  than  to 
say,  that  the  material  has  found  a  worthy 
workman,  and  the  historic  traditions  a 
direwd  and  genial  chronicler. 

The  present  volume  brings  the  history 
down  to  the  capture  of  Lewisburg,  in  the 
old  French  War.  It  deals,  not  only  with 
the  political  and  religious  affairs  of  the 
Colonists,  but  presents  careful  and  graphic 
pictures  of  old  Colonial  life  and  manners, 
with  a  penetrating  and  discriminating 
analysis  of  the  old  Connecticut  character. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  sur- 
vey of  Connecticut  society,  in  every  aspect, 
from  the  settlement  of  the  State.    And  if 


a  similar  history  of  every  State  were  pre- 
pared, with  the  same  intelligence,  appre- 
ciation, and  ardor,  the  task  of  the  national 
historian  would  become  an  easy  and  grate- 
ful labor. 

The  style  of  the  narrative  is  sometiraes 
quite  too  ambitious,  but  the  excess  is  easily 
to  be  traced  to  that  enthusiasm  of  the 
author  for  his  subject  which  best  fits  him 
to  treat  it  well.  He  maintains  stoutly  the 
side  of  the  Yankees  against  the  Knicker- 
bockers, but,  on  the  whole,  he  seems  to  us 
to  do  justice  to  all  parties,  even  if,  with 
national  jealousy,  he  is  impatient  of  our 
good  Diedrich  Knickerbocker's  estimate  of 
"the  losel  Yankees." 

We  shall  await  with  great  interest  the 
appearanoe  of  the  second  volume,  which 
will  contain,  we  learn,  a  carefdl  examina- 
tion of  the  connection  of  General  Putnam 
with  the  battle  of  Bunker  hill.  And  we 
cannot  but  congratulate  our  neighbors, 
that  their  history  of  the  State  has  fallen  to 
the  pen  of  a  scholar  who  adds  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  chronicler  the  imagination  of 
the  poet 

— ^BuRNHJLV  sounds  like  Bamum,  and 
Mr.  Burnham  has  written  a  book  which 
reads  like  the  book  of  Mr.  Bamum.  In 
subject,  style,  and  end,  they  are  as  like  as 
two  peas ;  i.  e.,  as  like  as  a  big  pea  and  a 
little  pea.  Mr.  Bamum  made  money  by 
woolly-horses  andFejee  mermaids,  and  Mr. 
Buraham  made  money  by  Shanghai  chick- 
ens. Mr.  Bamum  writes  a  book  about  the 
way  in  which  he  did  it,  and  Mr.  Burnham 
writes  another  book  about  the  way  in  which 
he  did  it.  Both  practiced  a  little  delusion 
on  the  public,  and  both  are  proud  of  it ; 
and  both  have  resolved  to  let  the  public 
know  what  ninnies  they  were.  The  differ- 
ence is,  that  Barnum  is  the  more  genu- 
ine humbug,  or  the  Simon  Pure  of  Hum- 
bugs ;  while  Burnham  is  only  an  imitator. 
Bamum  has  the  merit  of  originality,  but 
Buraham  has  no  merit  whatever.  He  only 
follows  in  the  flM>t8teps  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor.  He  is  a  pinchbeck  copy  of  a 
a  pinchbeck  model.  He  is  the  snetiking 
Jacques  Strop  striving  to  put  on  the  large 
and  free  manner  of  Robert  Macaire— a 
miserable  long-legged,  befeathered,  and 
oppressed-looking  Shanghai,  decking  him- 
self in  the  gay  plumage  of  the  peacock, 
and  chattering  like  a  parrot.  He  is  ftinny, 
of  course :  Barnum  was  irresistibly  frinny ; 
and  so  Burnham  must  be  deadly-lively 
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He  diuokles  over  the  adroiiaess  with  which 
he  allowed  the  pahlio  to  deceive  itself, — to 
haj  real  imported  Gochin-Chinas  reared  at 
Bozhory,  and  to  pay  twenty  dollars  a 
dozen  for  eggs,  as  if  he  had  endowed  the 
public  with  the  royalest  fayors.  He  pre- 
tended to  sell  chickens  all  the  time  that  he 
was  only  selling  geese  ;  and  his  morality 
is,  that  if  the  geese  were  silly  enough  to  be 
sold,  he  might  as  well  have  the  profits  of  the 
bargain  as  any  other  rogue.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  public  will  be  cheated,  and 
it  is  better  for  you  and  I  to  cheat  them, 
than  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry.  We  shall 
cheat  them  more  scientifically  than  those 
Tulgar  knaves, — we  shall  do  it  with  a  sly 
laugh  in  our  sleeve,  but  they  with  fear 
and  trembling ;  we  shall  make  a  joke  out 
of  it,  as  well  as  a  Uving,  but  they  only  a 
living,  and  that  a  poor  one,  ending  at  Sing- 
Sing. 

Mr.  Bumham  heads  one  of  the  chapters 
of  his  book  (which  is  entitled  The  Si$tory 
€fihe  Hen  JPeoer,  as  we  ought  to  have  said 
before)  with  the  motto,  that  **  Policy  is  the 
best  Honesty,"  and  we  have  no  doubt  Uiat 
it  is  the  best  he  knows.  He  seems  to  think 
that  if  one  can  feather  his  nest,  like  one  of 
his  own  Dorkings  or  Bantams,  he  has  done 
all.  There  is  no  virtue  and  wisdom  beyond 
that.  And  yet,  let  us  tell  Mr.  Bumham, 
and  all  who  would  do  like  him,  that  it  is 
not  very  great,  or  wise,  or  noble,  or  saga- 
wyjxs,  or  even  cunning,  to  take  in  a  fool. 
HeriB  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  one  of  his  victims, — a  man  who 
paid  twenty-six  dollars  for  three  fowls : 

"  i  bred  them  orl  by  themselves  an  never 
had  no  other  cockrill  on  my  plase,  an  i  no 
yu  cheeted  me  like  the  devl,  an  yu  no  it 
2." 

Surely,  it  is  not  a  very  difScult  or  glori- 
ous thing  to  have  deluded  a  fellow  such  as 
tills  letter  indicates, — a  thing  to  write  a 
book  about,  and  call  upon  the  world  to 
admire.  Some  crimes  have  an  air  of  mag- 
nificence about  them,  but  robbing  a  hen- 
roost, or  picking  the  pocket  of  an  idiot,  or 
misleading  a  very  old  countrywoman  in  a 
very  large  city,  is  not  of  this  class. 

It  is  curious  in  the  history  of  swindles, 
that  the  adepts  should  all  aim  at  Queen 
Victoria,  as  if  ehe  were  the  prime  hen  of 
all  to  be  plucked.  Why  is  it  that  they  aU 
apply  to  Buckingham  Palace  for  pass- 
ports! Bamum  paraded  Tom  Thumb  be- 
fore royalty,  and  Burnliam  got  a  portrait 


from  the  Queen  for  >i8  fowls  \  bat  who 
will  be  the  next  favorite  ? 

It  may  seem  beneath  our  while  to  notioe 
such  boo]£8  as  this ;  but  such,  books  are 
getting  to  be  common  in  oar  literatnie, 
and  it  is  time  that  they  were  stopped. 
— ^Mbs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  has  joil 
sent  forth  a  Primary  G^eo^opAy,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  practical  teachers  as  a  Ttry 
judicious  one,  clearly  arranged,  and  well- 
adapted  to  juvenile  instruction.  It  difn 
in  plan  from  other  geographies,  inaanudi 
as  it  begins  with  the  town  in  which  like 
learner  is  supposed  to  live,  teaduDg  lun 
all  about  the  geography  of  that,  and  Iki 
advancing  gradually  to  the  county,  tht 
state,  the  nation,  the  continent,  and  fisaOf 
the  world.  The  old  way  was  to  begin  witk 
the  world,  and  come  down  to  the  lowiLar, 
in  other  words,  to  descend  from  gcaexali 
to  particulars.  Mrs.  Stowe  ascends  fros 
particulars  to  generals. 

—The  JVew  Ptutoral,  by  Thomas  Bt- 
CHANAN  Read,  (Philadelphia :  Pany  isd 
McMillan)  is  a  poem,  in  thirty-seven  books 
of  blank  verse.  It  treats  of  the  homelieit 
incidents  of  Western  Pennsylvaalaa  life, 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  iMMiie- 
liest  manner.  The  Hnsking,  the  Fourth  of 
July,  the  common-place  and  tbe  nnl 
charm  of  the  country,  all  have  their  pnise 
and  their  careM  description.  The  poen 
has  the  same  scope  as  Groethe's  Hemana 
and  Dorothea,  and  a  prolix  minnteneMlikc 
Thomson's  Seasons.  The  happy  and  un- 
happy loves  of  village  girls  and  youths^ 
however,  do  not  afford  incident  or  variety 
of  passion  enough  for  249  page&  The 
landscape  and  festival  descriptions  do  sot 
seem  accessory  to  the  hnman  intenst  of 
the  poem,  but  they  supersede  \L  The 
pastoral,  as  it  is  the  most  fascinatag,  m 
it  is  the  most  difficult  style,  to  treat  veQ. 
It  tends  to  monotony  and  dnllness,  and  oalj 
a  very  masterly  genius  can  withstand  these 
tendencies,  and  by  the  cunning  play  ^  its 
resources  make  a  graceful  and  complfk 
poem.  Mr.  Read's  work  is,  in  one  scsfe. 
complete.  It  touches,  with  varying  pow 
of  description,  all  the  aspects  of  Ameriesa 
rural  life.  So  far,  it  is  curious,  and  vriil 
be  always  interesting  to  the  hlstorial 
student.  But  It  nowherekindles  the  reader's 
mind  with  sympathy,  or  the  exquisite  sense 
of  entire  mastery.  Tke  Ntw  Foaioni  m 
tedious,  and  we  doubt  if  many,  who  begii 
with  the  first  page,  will  persevere,  mu^ 
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leu  be  IrresiBtiblj  swept  on,  to  the  two 
hundred  and  forty-ninth.  A  work  of  the 
kind  here  attempted  might  well  be  the  work 
of  a  life,  ahd  woald  be  qnite  snfficlent  for 
a  permanent  reputation.  American  rural 
life  offers  no  leas  material  for  the  great  poet 
than  English,  or  German,  or  Italian.  But 
The  New  Faatoral  is  not  the  poem  which 
will  be  cherished  in  solitafy  cottages,  and 
scanned  bj  delighted  farmers  as  the  poetic 
picture  of  their  life.  It  is  written  with 
Binoeritj  and  feeling:  there  are  descrip- 
tions which  have  great  truth  of  detail,  and 
the  poem  has  the  great  merit  of  a  subdued 
and  natural  tone.  There  is  no  strain  after 
something  fine.  It  is  often  crude,  but 
rather  in  thought  than  in  manner.  On  the 
whole,  we  should  call  it  a  work  bj  which 
Mr.  Read  will  maintain,  but  will  hardly 
enhance,  his  reputation.  In  entering  the 
field  of  descriptive  pastoral  poetry  he  finds 
Bryant,  Lowell,  and  Street  before  him. 
But  his  yarious  works  evince  a  resolution 
to  do  something,  and  to  do  it  well,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  Mr.  Read  should  be  the 
least  in  any  field  where  he  chooses  to 
labor. 

— Sydney  Smith,  in  his  review  of 
Madame  D^Epinay^t  Menunre,  says,  '<  There 
used  to  be  in  Paris,  under  the  ancient 
regime,  a  few  women  of  brilliant  talents, 
who  violated  all  the  common  duties  of 
life,  and  gave  very  pleasant  little  sup- 
pers." Of  the  same  class,  in  London, 
according  to  general  report,  was  the  late 
Lady  Blessington— -and  this  report  was 
true,  so  far  as  the  brilliant  talents 
and  the  little  suppers  ure  concerned.  A 
woman  of  remarkable  beauty,  of  graceful 
manners,  charming  conversation,  and  the 
kindest  heart,  her  house — ^which  shone  with 
all  the  splendors  of  a  palace,  chastened 
by  the  refinements  of  artistic  taste— was  the 
resort  of  the  most  distinguished  authors 
and  wits  of  her  time.  The  names  of 
her  intimate  friends  and  admirers  recall 
many  of  the  brightest  in  the  politics,  the 
literature,  and  the  arts  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. Among  them,  for  instance,  are  such  as 
Byron,  Landor,  Moore,  the  two  D 'Israelis, 
the  two  Bulwers,  the  two  Smiths  (Horace 
and  James),  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Holland,  Henry  Erskine, 
Dr.  Parr,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Prince 
Soutro,  Hospidar  of  Moldavia,  William 
Godwin,  Fonblanque,  Thomas  Noon  Tal- 
fourd,  Thoe.  Campbell,  Gait,   Reynolds, 


Landseer,  Maclise,  Haydon,  Wyatt,  Eu- 
gene Sue,  Casimir  Delavign,  Alfred  de 
Yigny,  Mile.  Rachel,  Emile  de  Girardin, 
Louis  Napoleon,  Ghorley,  Macready,  Barry 
Oomwall,  the  Mathewses,  Milnes,  Dick- 
ens, Thackeray,  Washington  Irving,  N.  P. 
Willis,  etc.,  etc.;  not  forgetting  Baboo 
Dwarkanouth  Tagor^,  the  celebrated  Hin- 
doo, and  America  YespuccL  Her  saloon, 
though  less  powerful  in  its  social  influence 
than  that  of  Madame  De  Stael,  and  in  some 
respects  less  brilliant  than  those  of  Madame 
Geoffi-in  and  Lady  Holland,  must  take  its 
place  among  the  most  intellectual  known 
to  liistory.  As  a  reunion  of  wit  and  ge- 
nius, it  was  deficient  only  in  one  direction 
— the  want  of  women.  We  do  not  find 
there,  as  in  the  other  assemblages  we  have 
named,  and  in  the  dazzling  aalone  of  Mile. 
Gontat,  Madam  Recamier,  Lady  Gharle- 
vUle,  the  beauty  which  is  the  inspiration 
of  both  wit  and  genius.  The  Countess  of 
Blessington,  with  an  occasional  female 
friend  from  the  continent,  and  her  nieces, 
were  the  sole  divinities :  but  what  is  so- 
ciety, however  brilliant,  without  the 
presence  of  its  most  enduring  and  tender 
charm?  The  deficiency,  however,  was  one 
of  choice,  on  the  part  of  the  Countess,  and 
not  of  necessity,  as  some  have  alleged,  to 
her  disadvantage.  Among  her  correspond- 
ents were  many  distinguished  women,  such 
as  Mrs.  Hall,  Mrs.Sigourney,  Lady  Canter^ 
bury,  etc. 

What  a  fine  life  was  that  of  the  Countess 
of  Blessington  1  some  will,  perhaps,  exclaim. 
Beauty,  wealth,  fashion,  admiration,  lux- 
ury, fame,  genius,  travel,  art — all  were 
hersl  But  no,  dear  reader,  it  was  not  a 
fine  life — even  if  there  had  been  no 
Death  at  the  feast.  Life,  to  be  really  fine, 
must  have  other  objects  than  these,— higher 
aims  than  such  successes— and  better  lights 
than  the  flashes  of  wit.  Look  behind  it, 
into  the  naked  facts  of  it,  and  how  much  of 
it  is  sad  and  hideous?  Lady  Blessington, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Power,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  rollicking,  murderous  Irish- 
man, bankrupt  in  fortune,  character,  and 
domestic  happiness,  who  ought  to  have 
been  hung,  but  was  not.  In  her  fifteenth 
year  she  was  married,  against  her  will,  to  a 
half-crazy  Captain,  whom  she  was  obliged 
to  desert  in  a  few  years,  and  who  subse- 
quently died  in  a  drunken  fi'olic.  Her  se- 
cond husband,  the  Earl  of  Blessington, 
though  an  accomplished  man,  to  whom  she 
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w«8  attached,  was  a  used-np,  extrayagant 
lord,  who  wasted  immense  estates  in  self- 
indulgence,  and  compelled  his  daughter, 
not  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  marry  Count 
D'Orsaj,  whom  she  had  not  seen  till  within 
a  few  weeks  of  the  ceremony,  and  from 
whom  she  shortly  separated.  On  the  death 
of  the  Earl  she  lived  in  magnificent  style  in 
London,  with  her  son-in-law,  the  Count,  as  a 
companion,  harassed  by  debts,  though  her 
income  for  most  of  the  time  conld  not 
•  have  been  less  than  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  until  the  entire  establishment 
was  sold  under  execution,  and  she  and  the 
Count  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Paris. 
She  died  in  comparatiye  poverty — ^thongh 
not  deserted— and  the  Count  soon  followed 
her,  the  yictim  of  disappointment  and 
Louis  Napoleon's  ingratitude.  Now,  that 
ii  not  a  fine  life!  That  is  not  a  great 
success!  The  Countess,  however,  appears 
to  have  ben  a  person  of  noble  and  generous 
disposition,  passionately  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  her  (as  thie  fine  tribute  in  Lan- 
der's recent  letter  shows). 

Her  Memoirs,  by  Dr.  Madden,  recently 
re-published  by  the  Harpers,  is  a  book  of 
absorbing  interest,  though  perfectly  unpar- 
donable in  its  tree  use  of  private  letters. 
It  tells  the  story  of  the  Countess's  literary 
life  with  fidelity,  and  in  a  sympathizing 
tone.  The  letters  in  it,  from  eminent 
men,  are  mostly  on  personal  topics,  full 
of  compliments  and  mutual  admiration, 
but  are  entertaining-— especially  those  of 
Landor,  Dickens,  Mathews,  and  Sir  William 
Gell.  But  the  most  amudng  are  several 
by  Viscount  D'Arlingcourt,  a  French 
nobleman  and  writer,  who  combines  as 
much  aristocratic  hauteur  with  authorial 
conceit  as  can  easily  be  imagined.  The 
supreme  disdain  with  which  he  speaks  of 
the  bookseller,  (whom  he  wishes  to  print 
a  translation  of  one  of  his  works,)  and 
his  avaricious  anxiety  to  drive  a  good 
bargain,  at  the  same  time,  are  ludicrously 
contrasted.  A  sentence  in  one  of  the 
letters  written  to  Lady  Blessington  in 
Paris,  after  the  aurtion  sale  of  Gore 
House,  by  one  of  the  domestics  left  behind, 
will  suggest  a  thought  or  two :— "Le  Doc- 
tor Quin  est  venu  plnsieur  fois,  etc.  Jf. 
Thackeray  est  venu  ovMf ,  et  avait  lea  larmes 
aux  yeuxj  en  partant,  CTeet  petaStre  la  teule 
pertonne  que  fat  vu  rSeUment  affeeti  en  voire 
depart.^^  Think  of  the  picture.  The  cold, 
stem  satirist,  as  he  is  called,  the  big, 


burly,  true-hearted  man,  as  he  is,  amid 
the  ruins  of  that  splendid  mandon,  the 
only  one  of  all  its  former  joyous  crowds  ' 
with  tears  in  his  eyes!  We  are  sore  we 
shall  read  the  next  number  of  the  ''New- 
comes"  with  additional  zeat. 

—In  jSlt.  Domwgo,  Um  RevobOiom  aid 
ite  Hero,  by  C.  W.  Eluott,  we  have  a 
brief  but  spirited  and  deeply  intereeting ac- 
count of  the  career  ofTonasaint  L'Oaver- 
ture,  the  liberator  of  St  Domingo.  After 
an  allusion  to  the  history  and  conditioa  of 
the  island  up  to  1789,  when  the  first  insur- 
rection of  the  slaves  took  place,  the  anthor 
passes  to  the  personal  character  and  conduct 
of  Toussaint  Breda,  who  afterwards  took  so 
important  a  political  part  Mr.  Elliott  de- 
scribes the  incidents  of  his  career  with  bold 
and  startling  effect ;  and,  by  a  remazUble 
power  of  condensation,  presents  a  complete 
picture  of  varied  and  protracted  action,  m 
a  few  touches.  His  style,  however.  Is  want- 
ing in  simplicity  at  times,  particolariy  ia 
passages  which  appear  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  spasmodic  Carlyle. 

— Profeeaor  John  Darbt,  of  Aubuni, 
Alabama,  has  prepared  a  BoUmy  of  (k 
Southern  States,  which  is  presented  to  Col- 
leges and  High-schools  as  a  text-book.  In 
the  first  part,  the  leading  principles  of  ve- 
getable anatomy  and  physiology  are  pre- 
sented in  a  concise  form,  with  a  variety  of 
wood-cut  illustrations ;  and  in  the  seooad, 
a  descriptive  classification  of  all  the  plants 
of  the  Southern  States  is  given.  As  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  the  book  is  well- 
executed  and  complete. 

Rbprikts. — ^Mr.  Calvin  Blanchard  has 
reproduced  in  this  country  the  En^idi 
translation,  by  Marian  Evaks,  of  Fbcib- 
bach's  celebrated  work  called  *'  7%e  E§- 
eence  qf  ChruiUanitif."  It  ought  to  have 
been  called  the  "  Essence  of  Infidelity,  or 
Naturalism  the  true  Religion," — for  it 
is  one  of  the  most  audacious  attacks  on 
all  religion  that  we  have  read — andacioas 
and  yet  puerile.  Fenerbach  occapiea,  in 
common  with  Strauss,  (not  he  of  the  fine 
waltzes,  as  an  English  periodical  laughably 
asserted,)  and  Bruno-Bauer,  the  extreme 
left  of  Hegelianism  in  Germany.  Strauss, 
in  his  '*  Life  of  Jesus,"  endeavors  to  expliMie 
the  historical  verity  of  Christianity,  Bra- 
no-Bauer  its  biblical  evidences,  while 
Feuerbach  completes  the  circle,  by  an  as- 
sault upon  Christianity  in  generaL  The 
peculiar  stand-point  of  the  latter,  g:ivep 
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oat  with  mucli  apparent  philowphical  pre* 
eiflion,  is  this, — that  all  religion  is  the  mere 
projection  into  objectiye  existence  of  the 
inward  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  hu- 
man being.  Man  is  distinguished  ttom 
the  brutes  by  the  simple  fact  of  self^con* 
8cioasnes8,->b7  his  ability  to  make  his 
species,  his  essential  nature,  an  object  of 
thought  He  possesses,  consequently,  a 
two-fold  life,  an  Inner  and  outer  life,  the 
first  haying  relation  to  his  species,  or  to 
his  general  nature,  and  the  second  to  his 
indiyidnal  nature.  But  this  inner  life 
seems  to  him  always  infinite,  and  outer  life 
only  is  finite  or  limited*  His  sel  f-consoious- 
nesB,  consequently,  is  esMutially  infinite. 
The  power  of  will,  the  power  of  thought, 
and  the  power  of  aflTection,  which  consti- 
tute this  self-consciousness,  are  infinite 
powers  and  are  the  ground  and  substance 
of  all  religion ;  considered  as  objecUye  ex- 
istences, these  three-fold  powers  are  €rod— 
the  Trinity.  The  consciousness  of  the  ob- 
ject and  self-consciousness,  coincide  and  are 
one.  Religion  is  the  relation  of  man  to 
himself, — to  his  own  subjeetiye  nature; 
but  a  relation  to  it  yiewed  as  a  nature 
apart  from  his  own.  The  dlyine  being,  so 
oalled,  is  nothing  else  but  the  human  being 
freed  from  the  limits  of  the  indiyidnal 
man,  or  made  objectiye,  and  contemplated 
and  reyered  as  another  or  distinct  being. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  naturalism 
run  to  seed,  or  rather  naturalism  carried 
out  to  its  extreme  and  legitimate  expres- 
sion. Starting  from  the  doctrine — too  gene- 
rally accepted,  we  fear,  both  in  the  Church 
and  tfie  world— that  man  is  the  source  of 
his  own  life, 

**HIm8eir.  Us  world,  and  his  own  Ck)d," 

it  ends  with  the  denial  of  the  Infinite 
Goodness  and  Wisdom  as  the  Hying  and 
substantial  source  of  all  life. 

There  is  some  truth  in  Fenerbach's  state- 
ment that  men  make  their  own  God,— that 
in  the  heroic  times,  he  is  the  God  of  Bat- 
tles,— to  the  Jew  a  narrow  and  ayenging 
Deity, — ^to  the  martyr  a  sympathetic  suffer- 
er,— to  the  deyout  monk  a  larger  Pope, 
and  to  the  specnlatiye  thinker,  like  Hegel, 
as  Henzel  says,  a  pedant  on  the  throne  of 
the  Uniyerse ;  but  these  errors  of  former, 
and  eyen  of  the  present  time,  need  not 
obscure  our  conceptions  of  Him,  as  he  is 
declared  to  be  in  Rey^lation,  or  as  he  is 
loyed  and  reyered  by  the  regenerate  heart 


Human  opinions  are  all  subject  to  progress 
and  'change,  but  the  absolute  and  the  eter- 
nal, in  which  alone  our  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions can  rest,  ceases  to  be  the  absolute 
and  eternal,  when  we  conceiye  of  it,  not  as 
self-enbeistent  but  as  the  mere  projection 
of  our  own  nature. 

— l%e  Banlang-ffoutef  by  Samuel  Phil- 
UFS,  is  a  short  story,  singularly  and  rather 
roughly  constructed.  Its  situations  and 
eyents  spring  firom  the  efforts  of  Michael 
Allcraft,  the  Banker,  to  preserye  the  busi- 
ness reputation  and  piiy  the  debts  of  his 
father,  Abraham  Allcraft,  who,  though  re- 
puted enormously  rich,  died  insolyent  In 
these  efforts,  Michael  is  thwarted  by  the 
yillainy  of  one  of  his  partners,  and  the  fol- 
lies of  the  two  others;  and  the  yarious 
excitements  prepared  for  the  reader,  which 
are  all  painfnl,  are  founded  upon  the  nar^ 
ratiye  of  the  terrible  efforts  of  the  unhappy 
and  oyermatched  man,  the  successiyely 
deeper  miseries  into  which  he  falls,  and  his 
death,  when  broken  in  health  and  repttta- 
tion,  and  penniless.  His  sorrow  is  aggra- 
vated by  remorse  for  haying  borrowed  all 
his  wife's  large  fortune,  to  repair  his  suc- 
cessive losses,  and  by  her  prospective 
poverty.  She  at  last  finds  refuge  in  a 
country  parsonage,  and  in  doing  good. 
The  remaining  characters  are  left  to  hang 
themselves ;  at  least,  they  are  entirely  un- 
accounted for.  The  book  is  well  written, 
but  must,  apparently,  either  have  been 
very  hastily  composed,  or  have  been  much 
cut  down  and  compressed  for  insertion  in 
the  periodical  where  it  first  appeared ;  in- 
somuch that  it  does  not  adequately  show 
its  author's  power.  The  use  of  significant 
names,  too  openly  significant,  as  in  many 
other  novels,  destroys  all  the  illusion  of 
the  story.  When  we  read  of  a  cunning 
miser  named  Allcraft,  of  a  projector  named 
Planner,  we  cannot  read,  in  the  truthfhl 
and  pleasant,  appropriate  delusion,  that 
there  tpere  such  men.  Names  of  this  kind 
should  only  be  used  in  professed  allegory. 

— Fahida  ;  or,  the  Church  qf  the  QOacombtj 
by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wibbmak,  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  religious  novel,  which 
treats  of  events  supposed  to  have  hap- 
pened at  Rome,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century,  during  the  persecutions 
under  Bioclesian  and  Maximian.  For 
Protestant  readers  it  has  little  interest* 
except  as  a  literary  curiosity.  It  is  a  book 
of  the  same  class  with  Amy  Herbert,  and 
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the  other  norcla  of  the  Gbbslbt  and 
Sewell  Bcbool,  and  intended  to  propagate 
a  ritual  and  hierarchic  churchism ;  bat 
with  this  difference,  that  whereas  these 
latter  are  only  at  the  Terge,  Fabiola  is 
wholly  inside  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  somewhat  over- 
charged, too,  with  the  sentimentality  pro- 
per to  Young  Rome  ;  narrating  the  ecsta- 
sies, and  even  the  miracles  of  its  three 
saintly  characters,  St  Agnes,  St.  Sebas- 
tian and  St.  Pancras,  with  sickening  de- 
tail. The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Martyrs  are  quoted,  through- 
out, as  quite  reliable  authority,  and  the 
ordinary  ceremonies  ^d  forms  of  the 
Church,  along  with  other  antique  ob- 
servances, are  a  staple  material  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events.  The  story  is  not  re- 
markable, being  the  frequently  repeated 
experience  of  early  Christians  of  high  and 
low  rank,  converted,  and  betrayed  and 
martyred,  or  escaping  and  living  happily. 
The  quiet  postulate  that  Christianity  is 
and  always  has  been  Romanism,  of  course, 
underlies  the  whole  book.  The  style  is 
precisely  what  one  would  expect  from  a 
dignified  prelate ;  rather  stiff,  and  more 
or  less  disfigured  with  classicisms  and 
foreign  idioms,  such  as  one  might  acquire 
by  long  habituation  to  the  use  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  of  the  continental  idioms 
of  Europe  ;  not  to  speak  of  technical 
^  terms  from  the  ecclesiology  of  the  writer. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the  controversial  works  and  oc- 
casional discourses  of  the  Cardinal,  which 
exhibit  not  only  prodigious  variety  and 
accuracy  of  learning,  but  rare  eloquence. 

— Pride  and  Pr^udice^  by  Janb  Austbn. 
With  this  respectably  printed  volume, 
Messrs.  Bunce  &  Brother  commence  the  re- 
publication of  Miss  Austen's  standard 
novels.  To  the  readers  of  forty  years  ago 
any  account  of  her  works  would  be  super- 
fluous; but  they  are  known  to  compara- 
tively few  of  the  younger  patrons  of  circu- 
lating libraries  and  book-stores.  Pride  and 
Pr^udice  is,  in  respect  of  style,  a  conversa- 
tional novel ;  in  respect  of  subject,  a  social 
novel.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  by 
the  writer  to  be  taken  as  an  exposition  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  faults  after 
which  it  is  named ;  for  the  unhappinesses  of 
the  story  are  the  consequences  of  the  pride 
of  Darcy  and  the  prejudice  of  Elizabeth 
fiennet    But  it  might,  without  absurdity. 


be  maintained  that  Miss  Austen  had  anollier 
purpose  at  least  equal  in  importaiice,  in 
her  own  mind,  in  its  compositioa ;  for  the 
book  displays  the  disgusting  folly  and  miser- 
able result  of  misedueated  and  miadireeted 
female  liib  very  much  more  fully  and  fbrei- 
hly  than  the  nature  or  operations  of 
either  Pride  or  Pr^udice.  Mrs.  Bennct  is 
a  silly  old  woman,  with  four  daughters ;  aad 
her  whole  foolish  energies  are  devoted  to 
the  one  purpose  of  marrying  them  to  hii»> 
bands ;  who  must,  at  any  rate,  be  wealthy 
next  respectable,  then  handaoiDey  and 
good  or  bad,  as  luck  may  have  it,  Teiy 
much  the  same  is  the  intentioD  of  all 
the  other  mothers  in  the  book.  Soeb  is 
the  expectation  of  the  daaghters,  who  are 
represented  as  wise  or  fooliah  vir^na, 
more  in  proportion  to  the  modesty  or 
immodesty  of  their  conduct  in  their  hns 
band-hunting  enterprises,  than  for  any  other 
remarkable  qualities.  The  actioa  of  the 
book  is  principally  carried  on  by  means  of 
conversations,  throughout  which  the  indi- 
vidualities  of  the  interlocutors  are  distin- 
guished and  preserved  with  very  considera- 
ble skill;  and  which  are  quite  artistically 
oontrived  to  hold  to  each  other,  tfarongfaont 
the  work,  the  relations  usaally  BWRtainftfl 
by  adventures  or  schemes.  A  very  meagre 
and  unskillfuUy  written  biogni|»hicsaI  no- 
tice of  Miss  Austen  is  prefixed,  apparently 
firom  some  biographical  dictionary. 


THE    FINE    ARTS. 

Horace  Ybrmet's  Bretkrm  cf  Jmpk,  at 
Gk)upil  A  Co.'8  Gallery. 

Ary  Scheffer's  '*  Temptation  of  Caiiist,^ 
was  removed  froip  the  Gallery  of  the  Meaan. 
Goupil,  only  to  make  room  for  a  pictore 
of  leas  size  but  certainly  equal  merit,  by 
Horace  Yemet.  «  The  Brethren  of  Joseph" 
has  also  left  us,  to  adorn  the  walls  of  its 
English  purchaser,  but  a  large  and  impor- 
tant picture  by  Madise  speedily  snppUed 
its  place,  and  renewed,  for  the  third  time 
during  the  past  season,  the  obligatiOD  the 
public  is  undpr  to  the  enterprising  gentle- 
men who  compose  the  firm  of  Gonpil  & 
Co.,  for  the  opportunity  to  study,  at 
leisure,  first  class  works  of  Art 

There  are  several  things  waiting  to  be 
said  about  these  Exhibitions  of  single  pte- 
tnrcs,  and  the  aid  they  bring  to  the  fonnar 
tion  of  a  correct  public  taste,  but  we  leare 
them  until  another  occasion.    At  present. 
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a  few  words  about  Horace  Yemet  himself 
seem  in  place  before  speaking  of  his  pic- 
ture. Here,  in  brief,  is  what  we  have  been 
able  to  gather  concerning  him  and  his  his- 
tory. 

The  father  and  grandfather  of  Horace 
Yemet  were  both  distinguished  painters. 
The  grandfather's  name  was  Claude  Joseph 
Yemet ;  he  painted  marine  yiews,  princi- 
pally sea-coasts ;  a  large  picture  from  his 
hand  is  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Boston  Athe- 
nffium,  and  two  inferior  specimens  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Bryan  Gallery  in  New 
York — a  collection,  by  the  way,  which  only 
needs  to  be  exhibited  in  more  easily  acces- 
sible rooms  and  at  a  less  charge  for  admis- 
sion, to  receive  a  much  greater  share  of 
public  attention  thai)  it  does  at  present. 

Horace  Yeraet's  father  was  Antoine 
Charles  Horace  Yemet,  a  painter  of  repute ; 
his  son,  born  in  the  Louvre,  in  1789,  took 
the  last  two  of  his  father's  long  string  of 
names,  and  at  this  day  plain  *' Horace  Yer- 
net"  on  a  canvas,  commands  a  host  of 
admirers  larger  than  that  which  follows 
any  other  living  artist.  He  early  discov- 
ered the  particular  line  in  which  his  genius 
as  a  painter  was  to  develop  itself.  Bom 
an  artist,  he  was  also  born  a  soldier,  and 
the  titles  of  some  of  his  earliest  pictures 
will  show  in  what  direction  his  nature  led 
him.  '<  The  Taking  of  a  Redoubt,"  <'Dog 
of  the  Regiment,''  <•  Battle  of  Tolosa,'' 
"  Barrier  of  Clichy,"  "Defense  of  Paris," 
— these  pictures,  painted  in  1817,  when  the 
artist  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  have 
been  judged  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Lux- 
embourg Palace — in  whose  Gallery  are 
hung,  as  in  a  place  of  the  highest  honor, 
the  works  of  the  best  living  artists  of 
France. 

Horace  Yemet  began  to  paint  in  the 
days  when  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  was 
turning  against  David,  the  great  master  of 
the  classic  school — a  school,  so-called,  be- 
cause, instead  of  studying  living  men  and 
their  manners,  its  scholars  spent  their  lives 
in  making  historical  pictures  whose  men 
and  women  were  modeled  from  the  antique 
statues  and  the  figures  on  the  Greek  vases. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  poor  school.  Its 
pictures  were  coldly  correct,  without  life, 
without  vigor,  without  sentiment ;  but, 
fostered  by  Napoleon,  or,  at  least,  made 
the  fastiion  during  his  reign,  it  took  a  high 
seat  in  the  world  and  kept  it  for  a  long 
time  unchallenged.   To  this  school  Horace 


Yemet  opposed  himself  with  his  charac- 
teristic energy.  He  refused  to  dress  hon- 
est soldiers  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
sandals  and  tunics.  He  refused  to  paint 
them  in  any  dress  but  their  own,  or  to  put 
shields  and  spears  into  their  hands  instead 
of  good  guns  and  swords.  With  his  keen, 
mental  eyes,  he  saw  through  the  classic 
farce,  and  laughed  at  those  who  acted  in 
it  The  pictures  we  have  named  in  a  pre- 
vious paragraph,  were  the  first  fruits  of  his 
determination.  He  soon  found  that  the 
people  were  on  his  side,  if  the  Academy 
and  the  Artists  were  against  him.  In  1822 
he  wished  to  make  a  more  decided  move, 
and  sent  his  pictures  to  the  Exhibition  at 
the  Louvre.  He  had  made  enemies  by  his 
opposition,  and  now  he  felt  their  power. 
His  pictures  were  refused  admission.  No- 
thing daunted,  but  confident  in  their  merit, 
he  took  them  to  his  studio  and  exhibited 
them  to  the  public  there.  It  was  a  bold 
stroke,  but  a  fortunate  one.  His  room  be- 
came the  centre  of  attraction  in  Paris ;  the 
people  were  wonderfully  drawn  to  Uiese 
spirited,  natural  works.  Yernet  became 
at  once,  and  forever,  a  public  favorite. 

The  French  battles  in  Algeria  seem  to 
constitute  the  great  era  in  Yernet 's  artistic 
life.  A  Gallery  at  Yersailles  was  set  apart 
for  the  reception  of  pictures  commemora- 
tive of  the  Algerian  War — all  of  which 
Yemet  was  commissioned  to  paint.  This 
Gallery  is  called  the  Constantino  Gallery, 
from  the  name  of  the  town  "Constantino," 
taken  by  the  French  during  the  war.  It 
contains  Yernet's  greatest  works.  There 
is  "  The  Taking  of  the  Smalah,"  the  largest 
picture  in  the  world — ^small  praise,  if  it 
couli  not  also  be  said  that  it  is  crowded 
with  incident,  and  that  the  narrative  is 
told  with  wonderful  clearness,  a  fertility 
of  invention  unparalleled,  and  a  troth  to 
nature,  we  may  almost  say,  never  before 
attempted. 

Although  Yernet's  great  power  lies  in 
the  painting  of  battles,  yet  he  by  no  means 
confines  himself  to  this  field.  He  paints 
every  variety  of  sul^ject,  but  always  with 
an  evident  leaning  toward  those  in  which 
life  is  stirring  and  active.  His  works  have 
a  wonderful  reality ;  his  execution  leaves 
nothing  to  desire  in  trathfulness,  yet  there 
is  nothing  in  it  that  reminds  you  of  DQssel- 
dorf  and  its  artificial  school.  Like  Scheffer 
and  Couture,  Yernet  is  no  colorist  He 
renders  with  faithfulness  the  local  color 
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and  texture  of  every  'object,  but  he  does 
not  know  how  to  harmonize  and  tone  the 
whole  into  an  agreeable  result.  Hence  his 
pictures  have  a  spotty,  crude  appearance — 
the  eye  is  not  soothed  and  pleased  as  in 
looking  at  a  Rubens  or  a  Titian,  but  it  is 
shocked  and  dazzled.  Afterward,  when 
the  mind  busies  itself  with  the  story  and 
the  characterization  of  the  actors,  delight 
begins.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  a  picture  wanting  in  color  Is  deficient 
in  an  important  and  noble  attribute. 

Vernet  works  with  marvelous  rapidity. 
He  rarely  uses  the  model,  and  then  only 
for  an  instant ;  he  spends  little  time  in 
studying  dresses,  arms  or  accoutrements — 
so  retentive  is  his  memory  that  once  having 
seen  he  remembers  with  distinctness,  and 
then,  free  from  all  impediment,  he  im- 
presses himself  upon  the  canvas  with  such 
rapidity  that  he  may  almost  literally  be 
said  to  think  with  his  brush. 

The  picture  of  "  The  Brethren  of  Joseph," 
which  our  citizens  have  had  so  good  an 
opportunity  to  study,  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  Vernet 's  work.  It  was  painted  in  Africa 
in  1853.  The  story  was  remarkably  told, 
and  the  execution  could  not  be  surpassed. 
Like  all  his  pictures,  it  was  unpleasant  in 
color,  but  it  displayed  the  utmost  perfec- 
tion in  drawing.  The  botany,  the  anatomy, 
the  rendering  of  texture  in  the  materials, 
were  all  masterly.  It  was  a  work  we 
greatly  desired  to  have  made  a  public  pos- 
session. Not  until  our  people  can  see  such 
works  freely  and  at  will,  shall  we  be  able 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  a  public  ap- 
preciation of  Art ;  and  until  we  have  that 
appreciation  we  shall  be  wanting  in  a^eat 
element  of  civilized  society.  To  provide 
such  works  of  Art  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  people  is  as  clearly  a  duty  of  Gov- 
ernment as  anything  can  be,  and  we  can 
but  be  ashamed  that  a  city  like  New  York, 
the  third  city  in  the  world,  has  to  depend 
for  her  opportunities  of  seeing  works  of 
Art,  on  the  courtesy  of  picture  dealers, 
and  in  the  advantages  which  she  offers  for 
the  study  of  pictures  and  statues,  is  not 
only  behind  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  but 
also  far  behind  some  of  the  smallest  cities 
of  Europe. 

Perfect  as  was  "  The  Brethren  of  Joseph," 
in  its  drawing,  and  wonderful  as  it  was  in 
the  truth  of  its  rendering,  and  the  clearness 
of  its  narrative,  it  wanted  the  charm  of 
sentiment  and  purpose.  Each  of  those  men 


was  a  wonder— each  had  a  dlfltinct  indi- 
riduality,  but  it  was  not  only  the  fact  of 
their  being  Arabs,  and  not  Hebrews,  that 
made  them  appear  unrelated  to  tiie  acenc. 
They  seemed  as  if  arranged  in  a  taiUn 
fHvarUf  and  yet  not  so,  bat  rather  as  if  some 
accidental  juxtaposition  of  men  in  real  life 
had.  caught  the  eye  of  the  artist  and  im- 
pressed him  with  its  strange  reaemblanoe 
to  the  scene  acted  centuries  ago  in  Palea- 
tine  by  those  twelve  hard-hearted  brethren, 
and  as  if  he  had  copied  what  he  saw  with 
literal  exactness,  making  no  allowance  far 
the  difference  between  the  motives  of  the 
two  scenes.  This  want  of  sentiment — the 
highest  quality  in  a  work  of  Art,  prevented 
"  The  Brethren  of  Joseph  "  fh)m  taking  tliat 
lofty  rank  to  which,.had  it  been  all  that 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  in  this  respeet— 
its  admirable  execution,  the  power  of  its 
characterization,  and  the  profound  knowl- 
edge in  many  departments  it  displayed— 
would  have  unquestionably  enlitied  it 

—The  Saaifice  qf  JVbah,  by  Dxnibl  Hi- 
cusE,  R.  A.,  at  Goupil  &  Co.'8  Gallery. 

This  large  work  by  an  Irish  painter,  long 
resident  in  England,  is  nndonbtedlj  a  fiae 
specimen  of  his  ability.  With  great  good 
sense,  the  Messrs.  Goupil  have  thus  far 
selected  their  pictures  for  engraving'  from 
the  works  of  those  men  who  are  not  re- 
markable for  excelfence  in  color.  Scheffer, 
Delaroche,  Vernet,  and  Maclise,  are  none 
of  them  colorists,  and  their  works  are  wdl 
represented  by  engravingSL  Of  the  pecu- 
liar excellence  of  such  men  as  Titian,  Panl 
Veronese,  Giorgione,  Rubens,  and  Allston, 
no  idea  can  be  formed  by  prints :  through 
such  a  medium  we  only  see  the  beauty  of 
their  forms,  the  excellence  of  their  arrange- 
ments, or  the  naturalness  of  their  expres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Maclise  has  treated  his  subject  with 
great  ^mplicity  and  directness.  In  color, 
the  picture,  like  all  his  works,  is  wholly 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  cold,  gray  and  inhar- 
monious. It  is  very  much  worse  in  this 
particular  than  either  the  "Temptation" 
or  "The  Brethren  of  Joseph."  But  in 
drawing,  it  is  excellent,  and  the  story  is 
told  with  a  clearness  wholly  admirable. 
The  salient  points  of  the  narrative  are 
seized  with  decision,  and  the  canvas,  with> 
out  being  crowded,  is  full  of  incident 

In  the  centre  stands  Noah— an  erect,  vig- 
orous figure,— wanting,  perhaps,  in  hight; 
his  face  is  lifted  earnestly  to  heaven— his 
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left  haad,  olenohed,  is  pressed  firmly  upon 
the  nide  stoQe  altar  from  whose  victim  the 
smoke  of  sacrifice  rises.  Iq  his  right  hand 
he  holds  a  golden  censer.  His  whole  atti- 
tude strongly  expresses  a  manly  faith  and 
trast  in  God.  He  is  really  the  central  fig- 
ure bat  not  the  central  thought  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  central  thought  of  the  picture, 
admirably  interpretedi  is  the  sublimity  of 
faith  in  God.  Without  the  clear  and  full 
expression  of  this  idea,  the  picture  could 
be  nothing  but  a  piece  of  posture  painting^ 
well  done,  perhaps,  but  without  purpose, 
and  so  without  real  greatness.  As  it  is,  in 
spite  of  its  crudity  and  want  of  sufficient 
study  in  some  portions,  it  may,  without 
hesitation,  be  called  a  sublime  work  of  Art, 
fall  of  suggestion,  and  whose  deep  inner 
meaning  can  neyer  be  exhausted. 

At  the  right  of  the  picture  are  grouped 
the  wires  of  Noah's  sons.  They  are  natu- 
ral, pleasing  figures,  but  are  not  character^ 
ised  sufficiently,  as  the  wives  of  the  men 
who  were  to  found  three  great  empires, 
each  with  its  peculiar  ciyilization.  They 
are  simply  three  handsome  Irish  girle— 
they  mlgh'i  have  been  made  something 
more.  A  pretty  bit  of  sentiment  is  intro- 
duced in  this  portion  of  the  picture.  The 
only  plant  that  can  be  seen,  a  delicate 
vine,  has  sprung  up  at  the  feet  of  these 
girls,  a  lamb  lies  down  beside  them,  and 
two  snow-white  doves  have  come  to  pick 
up  food  close  to  them.  The  signification 
of  these  incidents  is  clearly  pronounced, 
while  the  incidents  themselves  are  sldllfhlly 
and  naturally  managed. 

At  the  left  of  the  picture  stand  the  three 
sons  of  Noah.  Shbm,  a  youth  of  fairer  skin 
than  his  brothers,  dressed  in  the  light  garb 
of  a  shepherd-huntsman,  leans  eagerly  for- 
ward, supported  by  his  spear.  He  carries 
at  his  side  a  knife  with  a  handle  of  stag's 
horn  and  a  gourd  water-bottle.  He  is 
young  and  beardless.  His  countenance 
expresses  reverent  &ith,  and  intense  inters 
est  in  the  ceremony.  Jafhet  stands  next 
him,  an  erect  and  noble  figure,  clothed  In 
a  long  mantle  which  completely  covers 
him.  His  hair  is  black  and  his  beard  is 
thick.  His  attitude  and  face  express,  if 
not  indiflference  to  what  is  going  on,  at 
least  an  intellectual  questioning.  He  is 
the  philosopher— not  denying,  not  assert- 
mg,  but  waiting  with  quiet  dignity  for  the 
proof  which  he  demands  as  the  condition 
of  his  assent.     Ham  kneels  on  one  knee 


and  rests  his  arms  on  the  other.  He  is 
half  draped  in  a  mantle— a  rich  bracelet 
circles  one  arm— his  beard  is  slight,  his 
dark-brown  hair  falls  over  his  forehead. 
He  looks  up  at  the  ascending  smoke  with 
a  countenance  earnest  in  its  action,  but 
too  sensuous  tc^  be  fully  sympathetic.  He 
exults  in  life  and  is  thankful  for  it,  but 
it  is  with  a  languid  delight.  The  sweet 
savor  of  the  sacrifice  is  to  him  its  greatest 
charm. 

In  front  of  .the  picture,  at  the  left  hand, 
Noah's  wife  is  seen  kneeling.  Even  if  the 
rest  of  the  work  were  poor,  the  sentiment 
of  this  figure  would  redeem  it  The  atti- 
tude is  that  of  one  who'  is  saved  from  peril 
after  long  and  anxious  watching  and  in- 
ward struggle.  A  different  and  perhaps 
grander  mode  of  treatment  would  have 
represented  her  as  triumphing  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  her  belief  in  God's  power,  and  in 
the  answer  to  her  prayers.  But  the  action 
chosen  by  Maclise  brings  ber  nearer  to  our 
human  sympathies  and  experience.  Her 
expression  is  that  of  tearful  thafakfulness. 
She  fhlly  joins  in  the  offering  of  sacri- 
fice, but  she  is  too  much  prostrated  in  body 
and  mind  Ito  exult.  She  is  looking  nowhere 
— her  mind  is  busied,  and  absorbed  in 
thought. 

The  detail  of  the  picture  demands  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  In  the  background  the  Ark 
rests  upon  Ararat,  and  the  animals  are 
leaving  it.  The  domestic  animals  remain 
quietly  grouped  together,  nearest  to  what 
is  left  of  mankind.  T{ie  glrafi'es,  lions, 
panthers,  elephants  and  camels,  take  up 
their  march  to  the  East  and  South ;  the 
elks,  stags  and  deer,  are  on  their  way  to 
the  North— a  group  of  chamois  and  ibexes 
stands  on  a  cliff.  On  the  Ark  the  domestic 
birds  are  gathered  quietly  in  one  place — 
the  others  fly  off  with  multitudinous 
scream  and  whirr.  This  whole  arrange- 
ment shows  careful  study  and  poetic 
thought.  The  dead  birds  and  animals  in 
the  foreground,  with  the  wonderfully  exe- 
cuted silver  vase,  are  almost  too  well  done. 
They  dangerously  lure  the  eye  away  from 
the  more  important  statements  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  cause  the  mind  to  waver  between 
the  contemplation  of  merely  material  fiscts, 
and  those  sublime  spiritual  ideas  which 
underlie  and  permeate  the  whole  scene. 

Both  these  pictures,  "The  Brethren  of 
Joseph,"  and  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah,"  are 
to  be  engraved  by  Groupil  &  Co. 
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MUSIC. 

Paris  stops  midway  in  Lenten  mortiflcar 
tion,  puts  off  sack-cloth  and  ashes,  dona 
three-pile  and  motley,  and,  daring  the  mi 
earimef  dances  and  sings  with  the  frantic 
zest  of  a  schoolboy's  play  daring  his  fifteen 
minutes  noon  recess.  But  New  York  is 
more  persistent  in  its  abstinence.  It  was 
not  so  of  olden  time ;  for  those  of  us  who 
yet  write  ourselves  young  remember  when 
all  innocent  amusements,  public  or  private, 
were  as  openly  enjoyed,  even  among  our 
High  Church  Gothamites,  during  Lent 
(excepting  Passion  Week,  perhaps)  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the'year,  sacred  or  secular. 
With  the  advent  of  Gothic  church-architec- 
ture, however — ^real  Gothic,  wrought  in 
stone,  which  causes  note-shaving,  pork- 
selling  churchwardens  to  talk  of  naves  and 
transepts,  corbels  and  finials^the  gusty 
forty  days  which  usher  in  our  only  month  of 
Spring  have  attained  a  new  sacredncss  in- 
the  eyes  of  the  BeV.  Cream  Cheese,  and 
the  flock  to  whom  he  dispenses  the  mild 
curds  and  whey  of  doctrine,  and  ITpper- 
ten-dom  now  goes  the  entire  Lent. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  in  part  at  least,  that 
the  serried  ranlu  of  seats  in  the  new  Opera 
House,  which  we  absurdly  call  the  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  vacant  during  the  last  month,  in 
«pite  of  Stefiiemone  and  Vestvali,  Brignoli 
and  Badiali.  The  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment boldly  lifted  the  concern  out  of  the 
mire  of  the  Ole  BuU-Maretsek  '*  row,"  and 
seemed  determined  to  show  the  public  that 
the  aflairs  of  an  opera  house  could  be  con- 
ducted at  once  quietly  and  with  vigor, 
generously  and  with  prudence.  But  as  far  as 
regards  the  pecuniary  result  of  their  labors, 
they  were  in  vain.  They  piped  unto  the 
people,  but  they  would  not  dance,  they 
sang  unto  them,  but  they  would  not  answer. 

Steffanone,  whom  we  all  remembered 
with  pleasure,  whose  great,  good-natured, 
lazy  way  never  offends  us,  even  when  she 
sings  sluggishly,  and  who,  when  she  is 
finally  aroused,  which  usually  happens 
about  the  finale  of  the  first  act,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second,  displays  a  dramatic 
force  and  intensity  inferior  only  to  Grisi's 
of  all  the  prima  domuu  that  Fortune  and 
the  Collins  line  of  steamers  have  brought 
us,— this  good  Steffanone  made  a  bad  im- 
pression when  she  first  appeared  this 
season.    She  sang,  as  one  fair  auditor  said. 


"  like  a  drowning  woman,"  white  a  bionde- 
bearded  gentleman,  who  looked  as  tiiaagh 
he  had  studied,  and  fought,  and  dntnk,  at 
Heidelberg,  thought  that  her  voice  sound- 
ed as  if  she  were  singing  in  a  huge  tun. 
The  case  was  deplorable,  and  the  tender 
lings  of  Gotham  ran  about  the  bouse 
chirping  out,  that  "Stcflanone  bad  been 
living  too  fast,"  coaxing  their  moustache 
the  while,  and  looking  wicked  and  know- 
ing, as  if  they,  each  one  of  them,  could  tell 
who  and  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ; 
but— though  they  did  not  say  so — they 
were  evidently  on  their  honor,  and  were 
discreet  But  an  evening  or  two  ex- 
tinguished their  pretenmons ;  for  Steflhnaae 
was  again  Steflknone  the  Magnificent, — a 
little  coarse,  perhaps,  and  more  Bemaona 
than  intellectual  in  style ;  but  tAiW  glo- 
rious, in  a  large,  full,  sympathetic  voice,  a 
fine  declamatory  vocalization,  a  striking 
manner,  imperturbable  goodnature,  and  un- 
flagging faithfulness.  She  has  lost  some- 
what of  her  fre^ness  both  of  voice  and 
I>erson ;  but  we  still  see  in  her  potential 
ministrations  to  more  than  one  aeaaon  of 
operatic  pleasure. 

The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
taste  of  our  musical  public  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  the  exacting  demands  for 
which  operatic  managers  are  obliged  to 
cater,  are  in  no  respect  more  decidedly 
shown  than  in  the  manner  of  Signorina 
Yestvali's  reception  by  the  town.     Ten 
years  ago,  Vestvali,  "  solitary  and  alone," 
would  have  filled  a  theatre.     She  is  quite 
a  phenomenon,  this  fidr  Sclave,  (she  is  a 
Pole,  a  Yarsovienne,)  and,  in  appearaaee, 
at  least,  is  the  prominent  personage  upon 
the  stage  whenever  she  appears.    Of  al- 
most heroic  stature  for  a  woman — she  is 
fhll  half  a  head  taller  than  Grisl— ahe  is;, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
formed  creatures  that  the  eyes  of  happy 
men  ever  looked  upon.    Her  voice,  a  con- 
tralto, assigns  her  to  more  masculine  than 
feminine  characters;  and  not  only  does 
she  become  the  dresses  which  she  wears, 
but  she  is  splendid  in  them — radiaotw    In 
truth,  it  is  imposmble  to  conceive  anything 
more  beautiful  than  the  things  which  Yest- 
vali  uses  to  walk  with.    Fully  conacioos  of 
her  beauty,  too,  and  never  mincing  matters 
when  propriety  of  costume  requires  ita  dis- 
play, she  yet  seeks  no  opportunities  to  re- 
veal it,  seeming  to  be  entirely  unconacioos 
about  the  matter,  and,  when  on  the  stage. 
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to  take  no  thoagbt  about  the  convention- 
alities of  this  day  and  generation.  And 
when  she  is  dressed  like  a  man,  she  walkes 
like  a  man.  No  ambling,  pacing  prettiness ; 
but  a  good  manly  stride,  at  which  men 
smile,  and  women  wonder  and  despair;  for 
they  ask,  bow  can  limbs  which  have  lived 
and  moved  and  had  their  being  under  the 
shadowing  embrace  of  petticoats,  swing  so 
clear  and  free?  To  all  this  boldness  of 
manner  upon  the  stage  in  manly  costume, 
Siguorina  Vestvall  unites  a  bearing  equally 
womanly  in  the  drawing-room.  She  came 
here  well  introduced,  and  was  made  much 
of  in  the  society  of  our  most  estimable  and 
cultivated  people  for  some  time  before  she 
obtained  an  opportunity  of  appearing  in 
public.  Her  first  triumphs  were  those  of 
her  intelligence,  pleasing  manners,  and 
womanly  beauty  in  the  social  circle.  When 
to  all  this  we  add  that  she  has  a  fine,  rich- 
toned  voice,  and  sings  with  great  spirit 
and  feeling,  it  would  seem  as  if  Siguorina 
Vestvali  must  needs  have  turned  the  town 
topsy-turvy.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  brains 
of  some  very  young  gentlemen,  who  have 
pheezed  and  fretted  around  her,  like  little 
steam-tugs  round,  a  splendid  clipper  ship, 
which  they  want  to  "seize  and  carry  off, 
may  have  softened  under  her  influence ;  but 
the  public,  although  they  always  welcome 
her  heartily,  and  take  delight  in  listening 
to  and  looking  at  her,  yet  keep  their  senses 
and  their  dollars,  and  will  not  throng  the 
theatre,  even  when  she  and  Steffanone  and 
Brignoli  sing  together.  Who  isBrignoli? 
A  yery  nice  little  tenor,  who  sings  in  a 
very  nice  little  way,  and  tries  to  imitate 
Mario,  and  succeeds  wonderfully,  except  as 
regards  voice,  and  vocal  skilly  and  good 
looks.  The  three,  with  Badlali,  form  an 
excellent  company ;  and,  as  we  said  before, 
either  one  of  them,  ten  years  ago,  would 
have  filled  a  theatre.  But  now,  we  demand 
one  artist,  at  least,  of  the  very  first  class ; 
and  that  artist  must  be  supported  by  others 
as  good  as  either  of  these  three,  and  by  a 
full  and  well-conducted  chorus  and  orches- 
tra ;  and  we  want  all  this  for  one  dollar. 
Like  a  lady  of  whom  we  heard,  who  could 
not  find  a  nurse  to  satisfy  her;  and  it 
proved  that  she  wanted  intelligence,  good 
looks,  ability  to  read  and  write,  good  judg- 
ment, neatness  in'  dress,  and  propriety  of 
manner — in  short,  a  good  person,  a  good 
mind,  and  all  the  cardinal  virtues,  for  seven 
dollars  a  month. 


The  music  which  these  people  have  given 
us  has  been  all  old,  and  of  that  sort  which 
gets  old  very  quickly—Donizetti's.  We  have 
had  one  new  opera,  Jtigoietto,  by  Verdi, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  pretty  romance 
and  a  carefully-written  triO;  it  is  poor  staff, 
and  fell  dead  upon  the  public  ear. 

A  German  Opera  Company  has  po6BC8- 
sion  of  Niblo's  Theatre.  The  enterprise 
has  been  very  successful  as  to  money. 
The  house  has  been  AiU  almost  nightly,  and 
the  audiences  have  been  more  fashionable 
than  those  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  The 
management  has  been  <'  aristocratic,"  too, 
on  that  very  important  point — subscribers, 
and  subscribers'  seats.  There  have  been 
three  hundred  of  these ;  twice  as  many  as 
there  were  at  Astor  Place,  and  fifty  more 
than  there  are  in  Irving  Place;  yet  the 
public  are  not  disgusted,  and  a  certain 
press  has  refrained  from  ^rsonal  attacks 
upon  the  manager  and  the  audience.  Why 
is  this?    "  For  particulars,  see  small  bills." 

This  German  Opera  Company  has  not 
been  intensely  German  in  its  performances 
— the  ft'equent  occurrence  of  words  ending 
in  fekt  being  the  strongest  Teutonic  trait 
to  be  found  in  them.  True,  Flotow's 
Martha  was  pretty  well,  and  Weber's  Frey- 
schutz  was  pretty  badly  done ;  but  the 
staple  has  been  the  French  Brewer  o/Ptea- 
ton,  and  the  Italian  Romeo  el  GivUettay  done 
into  German.  Excepting  Miss  Caroline 
Lehman,  a  very  conscientious  and  well-in- 
structed vocalist,  the  artists  have  all  been 
of  an  inferior  grade. 


THE    DRAMA. 

Those  who  look  up  as  they  pass  St. 
PauVs  Chapel — and  who  does  not?— see 
upon  the  front  of  Barnum^s  Museum,  abont 
the  time  we  write,  amid  huge  transparen- 
cies of  the  American  Giantess,  who  lookB. 
as  if  she  need  only  caper  a  little  to  shake 
the  house  down,  and  the  Mammoth  Girl, 
who^e  accumulation  of  feminine  fat  evi- 
dently protects  the  roof  tree  from  any 
danger  consequent  upon  her  capering, 
another  huge  transparency  upon  which 
appears  a  ship,  bearing  at  her  mizen  peak 
a  black  flag  with  a  death's  head  and  cross- 
bones,  while  a  goodly  part  of  the  canvas 
is  occupied  by  a  very  fierce-looking  gen- 
tlemen, much  larger  than  the  ship,  who 
wears  a  peaked  hat  and  wide  breeches,  and 
carries  another  black  flag  with  another 
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death's  head  and  croBfr-bones.  The  ship  is 
the  Flying  Dutchman's  Ship,  the  man  is 
the  lijfing  Dvlekman,  and  the  transparency 
means  that  Mr.  Bamum  has  been  getting  ap 
a  Great  Flying  Dutchman-ic  Revival  in  the 
Theatre— we  beg  his  pardon,  the  Lecture 
Room  of  his  Museum.  We  do  not  propose 
to  criticise  the  Flying  DtUchman, — either 
the  picture  or  the  play :  we  merely  refer 
to  the  Great  Revival  as  entitled  to  notice 
among  the  other  Great  Revivals  of  the 
day,->Mr.  Wallack  being  the  reviver  in 
the  others.  We  seriously  believe  that  the 
Flying  Dutchman  is  as  good  a  play,  as 
worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  good 
actors,  and  generous  stage  appointments 
and  costumes,  as  the  majority  of  the  come- 
dies which  Mr.  Wallack  revives.  It  seems 
incredible  that  a  gentleman  of  experience 
and  ability  should  devote  his  theatre  and 
a  good  company^to  the  performance  of  the 
smart,  feeble,  unnatural  inanities  produced 
by  Gongreve  and  CoUey  Gibber,  and  the 
tribe  which  followed  them.  Devoid  of 
humor,  devoid  of  character,  without  one 
touch  of  nature,  dependent  for  the  success 
which  they  once  had  upon  repartee,  gross- 
nesB  and  intrigue  in  a  half-century  given 
up  to  repartee,  groesness  and  intrigue, 
these  comedies  have  been  consigned  to  the 
grave,  where  they  should  be  allowed  to 
lie  and  rot  in  peace.  Why  will  Mr.  Wal- 
lack dig  them  up  and  bring  their  unman- 
nerly corses  before  the  world  1  He  does  his 
best  with  them,  we  are  happy  to  admit. 
He  dresses  them  unexceptionably,  and 
dazsles  us  with  lace,  and  velvet,  and 
brocade,  perukes  and  lappets;  but  it  is 
beyond  his  skill  to  put  real  men  and  women 
in  all  those  fine  clothes:  the  author  has 
prevented  that,  by  filling  them  with  con- 
ventional puppets.  Mr.  Wallack  tries  to 
purge  these  plays  of  their  grossness  and 
indecency,  and  he  succeeds  pretty  well; 
but  such  is  the  nature  of  the  material  with 
which  he  has  to  deal,  that  in  eliminating 
its  groesness,  he  t^kes  away  all  its  little 
character,  and  in  purifying  its  indecency 
he  extinguishes  all  its  feeble  wit,  giving 
us,  perforce,  decent  dullness  instead  of 
prurient  smartness.  Pray  let  us  have  done 
with  this,  Mr.  Wallack.  Give  us  plays  that 
have  kept  the  stage;  do  not  waste  your 
strength  in  attempting  to  lug  back  those 
that  have  been  kicked  off  iL  Or  if  you 
must  "revive,"  let  us  have  the  Flying 
Dutchman, 


Mil  Fo&rbst  has  been  playing  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre  one  of  his  periodical 
engagements.    His  popularity  appears  to 
be  undiminished.    Evening  alTter  evening, 
the  capacious  house  has  been  filled  with 
people  who  applauded  and  cheered  Mr. 
Forrest  to  the  echo.  If  strenuous  endeavon 
merit  success,  he  certainly  deserves  all  he 
has  attained.    His  playing  is  more  like 
hard  muscular  working ;  and  he  earns  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  as  much  as 
any  gintleman  of  the  Anti-£jiow-Nothing 
party  who  condescends  to  come  over  here 
and  get  a  living  by  filling  a  dirt  cart.   But 
the  time  has  passed  for  criticism  upon  Mr. 
Forrest's  acting.    He  has  long  since  made 
his  position  and  his  fortune :  and  in  the 
former  he  is  firmly  fixed.     His  style  is 
well  known,  and  can  exercise  no  influence 
upon  public  taste;  for  he  plays  to  those 
who  will  have  such  playing  from  some  gos, 
and  others  cannot  be  induced  to  go  and 
see  him  on  any  terms.    Upon  each  charac- 
ter in  which  he  has  appeared,  the  Tr^am 
has  given  its  readers  an  elaborate  criticisa, 
generally  very  condemnatory  and   vciy 
just,  but  in  the  articles  upon  Shakespeare's 
plays,  displaying,  with  a  fine    apprecia- 
tion of  the  poet's  thought,  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  materials  out  of  which 
he  built  his  dramas,  and  of  the  purpose 
with  which  he  produced  them.     In  its 
judgment  of  Mr.  Forrest,  the  Tribune  has 
but  reiterated  decisions  passed  by  men  of 
taste,  before  that  journal  had  an  exist- 
ence. 

Mb.  Button  has  brought  out  a  play  by 
Mr.  Bourcicault,  Janet  Pride,  in  a  manner 
which  ought  to  give  complete  satisfaction 
to  the  author.  Jand  Pride  is  a  mild  melo- 
drama, the  action  of  which  la  so  mnch 
broken  that  the  author  calls  its  first  two  • 
Acts,  the  Prologue.  Janet  Pride,  although 
she  gives  the  play  its  name,  is  but  a  second- 
ary character  in  it:  the  princiiud  being 
Richard  Pride,  her  father. 

This  play  is  entirely  one  of  incident  and 
situation.  It  has  but  one  character,  PrOe 
— ^remarkably  well  played  by  Mr.  Barton — 
or  at  most  two ;  the  second  being  Bernard^ 
the  old  French  watchmaker,  which  was  a 
very  happy  efifort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Moore. 
Janet  Pride  will  add  nothing  to  Mr.  Boor- 
cicault's  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters. 
although  it  may  bring  him  some  jobs  as  a 
playwright. 
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TnE  Englishman  is  at  once  the  most 
rational  and  the  most  cosmopolitan 
of  men.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  takes 
his  prejudices  and  his  tea-pot  with  him ; 
but  he  sees  more,  and  tells  his  story  of 
Bight-seeing  better,  than  the  traveler  of 
ouier  nations.  The  same  spirit  and 
training  that  sent  the  six  hundred,  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan  at  their  head, 

"Into  th«  Jawi  of  death. 
Into  tho  month  of  hell." 

at  Balaklaf  al^  itf  th^  ^irit  which  has  sent 
the  solitary  Englishman  to  penetrate 
the  loneliest  deserts,  and  to  climb  the 
loftiest  mountains.  In  Switzerland,  if 
your  guide  stimulates  your  ambition  to 
cross  an  unfrequented  and  dangerous 
pass,  he  assures  you  that  it  can  be  done, 
for  Mr.  BuU,  in  the  year  of  grace  1810, 
or  in  some  other  traditional  year,  went 
that  very  way,  and  Mrs.  Bull  could 
hardly  be  dissuaded  from  accompanying 
him.  In  the  East,  it  is  always  an 
Englishman  who  lived  for  two  or  three 
years  at  Damascus,  for  the  whim  of  the 
thing — and  certainly  it  was  an  English- 
woman who  made  herself  the  greatest 
queen  of  the  East  since  Cleopatra. 

The  traveler  of  twenty  yeara  since, 
who  recalls  the  Guide  Book  of  Mrs. 
Starke,  or  the  curious  reader,  who  to- 


day turns  its  pages,  can  easily  estimate 
the  advantage  to  the  world  of  English 
travel.  It  is  John  Bull  who  has  made 
traveling  easy.  It  is  John  Bull  who 
has  taught  the  kitchen  of  Italy  to  reek 
with  the  fumes  of  biftecca,  and  the 
mouldy  rooms  of  the  Locanda  to  own 
the  perfume  of  Bohea.  It  is  John  BuU 
who  has  set  up  Felix  and  rosbif  in  the 
very  shadow  of  the  Madeleine,  and 
within  scent  of  the  Caft  de  Paris.  It  is 
John  Bull  who  has  put  Frenchmen  upon 
high-trotting  horses^  and  crowded  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  with  agonized  eques- 
trians, rising  in  the  stirrups,  and  coming 
down  hard  at  the  wrong  time.  It  is 
John  Bull  who  awakens  the  venerable 
Roman  echoes  of  the  Campagna  wrtb'the 
tally-ho  of  the  huntsman,  and  the  dis- 
tant, flickering  bay  of  hounds ;  and  John 
Bull  who  rides  steeple-chases  over  the 
old  granary  of  the  world.  He  has  put 
clean  sheets  upon  continental  beds,  and 
caused  continental  doors  to  shut,  and 
windows  to  open.  He  has  introduced 
carpets,  and  cold  water.  "Wherever  Mr. 
Bull  has  been,  he  has  left  a  track  of  com- 
fortt  high  prices,  liberal  swearing,  intel- 
ligent observation,  sullen  endurance,  and 
triumphant  achievement  Twenty  yeara 
ago,  Mre.  Starke  was  the  traveler's  Vade 
Mecum,     The  pilgrim  of  poetry  and 


*  Jowmey  to  Central  Africa,    Bj  Batabd  Tatlob.    G.  P.  Putnam  ft  Oo. :  New  York. 7%e  Lands 

ef  the  Saracen.    Bj  Batard  Tatlob.    G.  P.  Putiuim  it  Oo. :  New  York. TVoveto  in  Eurme  and  the 

JBaet.    2  Tola.    Bj  Samuel  iRssjtas  Primi.    Qarper  ft  Brothen :  New  York.— ^'Another  oudget ;  or, 

Thinge  tchich  I  Saw  in  the  East.    BjJaki  Avthokt  Eambs.    Tieknor  ft  Fields:  Boston. Coeaa  de 

JBspana;  or.  Going  to  Madrid  via  Barcelona.    Bfidfleld:  New  York. Art,  Scenery,  and  Phiiooophu  in 

£urope,  being  fragments  from  the  Portfolio  of  tbe  late  HoRAOl  Bihitrt  Wallaob,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Herman  Hooker:   Philadelphia. Notee  qf  a  Theological  Student,     Br  Jambs  ^fASOH  Hoppiv.    D. 

Appleton  ft  Co.:  New  York. Gan  JBtlen,-  or,  Pictwee  qf  Cuba.    J.  P.  Jewetf  ft  Co.:  Boston  and 

Cincinnati. 
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beautj,  goine  to  Rome,  to  Naples,  to 
Sicily,  said  Mrs.  Starke,  niust  bring 
with  nim  all  his  fumiturSj  all  his  linen, 
all  his  comestibles,  all  his  pots,  pans^  and 
appurtenances ;  and  several  columns  of 
that  valuable  book  were  devoted  to  an 
inventory  of  the  simple  necessities  for  a 
continental  tour.  The  book  was  an  ex- 
hortation to  take  up  your  house  and 
travel,  if  you  expected  to  be  comfort- 
able. Those  were  the  days  of  couriers, 
and  hiring  huge  traveling  carriages  in 
Paris ;  of  chasseurs  and  brigands,  and 
the  delightful  romance  of  Terracina. 
Irving's  "  Tales  of  a  Traveler  "  so  far  as 
they  treat  of  the  incidents  or  traveling^ 
belong  to  the  Starke  epoch  of  the  grand 
tour. 

But  John  Bull  soon  found  it  easier  to 
make  the  continent  supply  him  with 
clean  sheets,  than  to  take  such  a  clum- 
sy bundle  of  bed  clothes  with  him; 
and  all  succeeding  travelers  are  his 
debtors.  He  has  warmed  the  bed  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  carried  extravagance  every- 
where, and  the  bad  effects  of  a  taciturn, 
if  not  surly  nature.  He  has  spoiled  the 
carnival  in  Rome,  and  put  steamers 
upon  the  Nile.  He  has  reversed  Napo- 
leon's plan,  and,  Instead  of  bringing  all 
the  world  to  Paris,  he  has  carried  Eng- 
land into  all  the  world.  His  sobriquet 
upon  the  continent  has  been,  for  years, 
Milor — the  aflBueut,  haughty,  domi- 
neering lord.  The  word,  itself  is  the 
best  history  of  the  net  English  impres- 
sion upon  the  popular  mind  of  Europe. 
He  learns  languages  with  diflBculty,  and 
sneers,  with  that  profound  stupidity  of 
prejudice  which  is  only  possible  in  a 
nation  that  produces  Squire  "Westerns, 
at  a  people 

"  Who  eall  their  mothen  m^rM, 

And  all  their  danghtert  nUits." 

Have  we  not  all  seen  that  Milor,  in  St 
Peter's,  upon  Easter;  in  Pompeii;  on 
the  Prater;  in  the  Cascine;  on  the  Py- 
ramids; on  the  desert;  at  the  remotest 
Egyptian  temples ;  on  the  plain  of  Ma- 
rathon ;  in  the  Norway  fiords,  with  his 
double-soled  walking  shoes,  and  his 
gaiters,  and  his  checked  trowsers  and 
waistcoat,  and  sporting  jacket  with  large 
buttons,  his  mutton-chop  whiskers,  and 
rosy,  moony  face?  Yet  that  very  te- 
nacity of  checked  breeches  is  the  secret 
of  half  the  comfort  we  enjoyed  in  going 
to  those  places,  where  we  met  this  fiimili- 
ar  figure.  It  is  ludicrous  when  you  en- 
counter it  in  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robin- 


son, for  in  them  it  is  degenerate  and 
unmeaning,  but  the  thoughtful  traTeler 
contemplates  a  nobleman's  breeches 
with  curious  interest 

For  the  philosophy  of  this  marked 
English  influefice  upon  continenta  llile 
is  undoubtedly  this,  that   the    upper 
classes  of  England,  wno  are  more  educa- 
ted, and  of  a  really  finer  quality  than  the 
upper  classes  of  any  other  country,  have 
united  in  themselves  the  natural  desire 
of  educated  men  to  travel,  the  indeleasi- 
ble  national  characteristic,  strengthened 
by  the  pride  of  class,  and    unlimited 
means  of  gratifying  every  whim,  and  of 
securing  foot-stoves  at  any   cost  and 
risk.     A  Frenchman  has  none  of  the 
Bedouin  sp'rit.    It  was  a  French  instixict 
in  Napoleon  to  bring   the    character- 
istic spoils  of  every  country  to  Paris, 
for  the  Frenchman  has  a  secret  scepti- 
cism of  everything  out  of  Paris,  and 
cares  for  the  ^' barbarian  world "  only 
when  he  can  see  specimens  of  it  at  homa 
Johnny   Crapeau  considers   it  only  a 
proper  homage  to  the  cajntal  of  the 
earth,  that  all  lands  should  send  their 
products  thither.     Paris  is  Franoe  to 
him,  but  it  is  also  the  world.    The 
bourgeois  believes  Leipsic  is   in  Ger^ 
many,  and  knows  that  tne  Pope  lives  at 
Rome ;  the  greater  pity  for  him !    Bat 
are  not  Comeille  ana  Racine  the  great- 
est of  poets  ?  is  not  Voltaire  the  king  of 
philosophers?    have   we    not   all   the 
illustrations  du  temps  1  is  not  Rachd 
ours  ?  is  not  France  favored  of  all  the 
muses  and  graces?  is  not  ours  the  social 
philosophy,   the  hope  of   the  future? 
Will  you  step  over  to  the  Faubourg  St 
Germain,  and  be  introduced  to  the  so- 
ciety upon  which  all  other  human  society 
is  modeled  1  will  you  have  the  most  ex- 
quisite boots,  shoes,  dresses,  pantalom^ 
dinners,    dances,   demoiselles?     What 
more  can  a  reasonable  being  desire  ? 

Several  Frenchmen  went  to  Lon- 
don during  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
wrote  accounts  of  their  tours.  There  is 
no  more  amusing  reading  anywhere. 
England  is  a  world  as  far  from  France 
as  the  spiritual  from  the  material. 
Monsieur  Crapeau  speaks  of  Bull  in  a 
strain  of  incredulity,  and  with  pettish- 
ness  at  the  total  want  of  mutual  con^ 
prehension.  We  shall  never  forigeC  a 
sunny  day  in  Rouen,  which  was  actually 
chilled  and  darkened  by  a  Frenchman's 
account  of  a  recent  visit  to  London. 
Had  it  been  to  Laphmd  or  Siberia,  to 
some  remote  region  not  yet  familiar  to 
geography,  and  beyond  human  sympa- 
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thy,  it  could  not  have  been  more  delight- 
fully dismal.  At  inteirals  he  drank  his 
claret,  with  a  kind  of  dinging,  pensive 
tenderness,  like  a  man  who  should 
never  forgive  himself  that  he  had  ever 
lost  one  day  of  France.  And  we,  who 
were  bound  for  Albion,  and  meant  to 
dine  to-morrow  upon  roast  beef,  and  not 
upon  ro$bifi  felt  uneasily^  as  if  we  were 
doomed  to  •  desolate  exile — a  Juvenal 
banished  to  Syene.  There  is  an  amus* 
ing  vaudeville,  which  is  hardly  a  cari- 
cature of  the  French  feeling  toward 
England,  in  which  one  whole  act  consists 
of  a  man  comii^  upon  the  stage,  which 
represents  a  dreary  storm,  with  his 
heavy  box  coat  buttoned  to  his  ears, 
shoes  with  soles  of  preternatural  thick- 
ness, and  a  great  umbrella.  He  strides 
across  the  scene  in  lugubrious  silence, 
and,  in  the  universal  gloom  mutters 
hoarsely,  '^Cest  SoondayJ  "  and  vanish- 
es. The  popular  French  idea  of  England 
is  of  an  eternal  and  hopelessly  rainy 
Soonday. 

But  the  French  books  of  travel  have 
an  esprit,  which  is  very  attractive.  The 
French  »sntus  loves  to  beautify  details, 
and  wilt  serve  yon  the  most  delicate 
dinner  from  the  scrapings  of  the  larder, 
or  write  you  a  graceful,  graphic  book  of 
traveliDg  sketches,  upon  the  Boulevards, 
in  Lyons,  anywhere,  the  most  familiar, 
or  the  most  remote  locality,  and  it  shall 
be  unmistakably  French.  It  is  never 
the  material,  with  the  French,  but 
always  the  manner;  hence  their  pro- 
found respect  for  the  artist  The  cook 
is  an  artiste ;  the  barber  is  an  artiste ; 
the  tailor  and  the  shoemaker  are  artistes. 
And  hence  again,  the  details  of  civiliza- 
tion are  perfected  in  France,  and  Paris 
becomes  the  most  agreeable  of  cities  to 
every  man  who  can  content  himself  with 
universal  efUque,  rather  than  occasional 
taste;  with  society  which  is  spiritud 
rather  than  spiritual ;  with  the  ease  of 
Art  rather  than  the  grace  of  Nature ; 
who  asks  of  the  world  only  well-fitting 
gloves,  and  a  digestible  dinner,  the  &vor 
of  the  reigning  danseuse,  and  an  tn- 
souciance,  a  genial  carelessness  which 
makes  him  less  bored  in  Paris  than  any- 
where else,  and  enables  him  to  slouch 
along  toward  death  as  little  bored  as 
possible. 

It  is  this  essential  want  of  moral 
heroism  in  the  French  character,  which 
is  the  secret  of  the  English  dislike  of 
France.  It  is  not  a  political  nor  sec- 
tional difference  or  ambition,  so  much  as 
the  radical  antipathy  of  a  hearty  and 


serious  nature,  for  one  that  is  specu- 
lative, superficial,  and  sceptical. 

The  American  is  the  great  national 
eclectic,  and,  in  the  sense  of  adaptability, 
he  is  more  cosmopolitan  than  the  Eng- 
lishman. In  Paris,  he  is  more  French 
than  the  Parisian;  in  Rome,  more 
Italian  than  the  Roman ;  and  in  Britain, 
more  English  than  the  Englishman. 
He  learns  easily,  and  accommodates 
readily.  He  has  a  more  flexible  accent, 
a  more  graceful  taste,  than  any  other 
traveler.  In  Cairo,  he  wears  the  turban 
with  edifying  gravity,  and  in  the  Ger- 
man Eilwagen,  his  neighbor  asks  him 
from  what  part  of  Germany  he  comes. 
While  in  Paris,  Mr.  Bull  has  his  shoes 
a  little  thicker  in  the  sole,  and  his 
waistcoat  a  little  shorter,  and  nis  checks 
a  little  more  pronounced,  lest  he  should 
seem  to  succumb  to  Gallic  corruption, 
his  cousin  Jonathan  arrives  without  a 
wardrobe,  that  he  may  appear  in  the 
very  last  French  ikshion.  Jonathan 
follows  St.  Paul,  and  is  all  things  to 
and  with  all  men.  His  individuality  lies 
in  a  certain  rank  independence  and 
secret  sense  of  superiority*  And  yet  he 
is  so  complaisant  that  he  will  keep 
silence  rather  than  offend,  and  even 
take  sides  against  the  essential  Ameri- 
can idea,  as  was  so  copiously  proved 
during  the  European  convulsions  of 
1848.  He  traverses  historic  lands  with 
less  scholarship,  and  more  money,  than 
any  other  traveler.  It  is  too  true  that 
he  requires  every  waterfall  to  be  Niag- 
ara; every  river,  the  Mississippi;  every 
Slain,  a  prairie;  and  every  pond,  a  Lake 
Superior.  It  is  too  true^  that  armed 
with  Niagara,  Bunker  Htll,  and  a  sur- 
plus in  the  treasury,  he  belal>ors  Europe, 
until  a  wise  man  smiles. 

The  American,  however,  has  a  pleas- 
ure in  foreign  travel,  which  the  man  of 
no  other  nation  enjoys.  With  a  nature 
not  less  romantic  than  others;  with 
desires  and  aspirations  for  the  reverend 
and  historicaUy  beautiful,  forever  unsat- 
isfied at  home,  fed  for  years  upon  the 
splendid  literature  of  all  time,  and  the 
pompous  history  of  the  nations  that  have 
occupied  and  moulded  the  earth,  and 
yet  separated  from  those  nations  and 
that  history,  not  only  by  space  and  the 
total  want  of  visible  monuments,  but 
by  the  essential  spirit  of  society  around 
him ;  bom  with  poetic  perception  amid 
tiie  stateliest  natural  forms — ^forests, 
mountains,  rivers,  and  plains — ^that  seem 
to  foreshow  a  more  imperial  race,  and 
results  more  majestic  than  are  yet  hi»* 
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torical,  but  with  none  of  that  haman 
association  in  the  landscape,  which  gives 
it  its  subtlest  beauty  and  profoundest 
influence,  the  American  mind  is  solicited 
by  Europe  with  unimagined  fascination. 
The  American  goes  out  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  dreams,  and  hopes,  and 
boundless  aspirations.  Child  of  all  the 
ages,  he  has  pined  for  some  tangible  sign 
that  his  great  ancestry  did,  indeed,  live 
and  achieve.  Of  the  younger  branch, 
which  is  to  help  make  the  material  out 
of  which  song  and  sweet  tradition  will 
be  woven  by  his  remote  descendants, 
he  has  yet  his  own  rearward  longings, 
and  his  filial  love  and  reverence  of  the 
past  are  the  prophecy  of  his  future. 
Hence,  all  American  books  of  travel, 
beneath  the  dry  crust  of  the  record 
have  the  quick  stream  of  surprise  ana 
enthusiasm. 

An  Englishpian,  who  remembers  that 
his  land  was  once  a  Roman  province, 
and  whose  eyes  have  seen  cathedrals 
and  ruins  hoary  with  centuries,  finds 
the  Coliseum  and  Kamac  different  in 
degree,  not  in  kind.  But  the  dullest 
American,  who  has  never  seen  a  house 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  stands 
silent  with  awe  before  a  temple  of  which 
history  gives  no  account,  and  which  has 
survived  the  race  and  the  civilization 
which  built  it  Consequently,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  monotony  of  enthusiasm 
in  our  books  of  travel.  "Is  this  really 
Home?  Can  I  believe  that  I  am  in 
Athens  ?  Pinch  me,  that  I  may  awake 
out  of  this  dream  of  Sicily,"  is  the  re- 
frain of  the  song. 

General  travel-vmting  is  usually  of 
two  kinds,  the  imaginative  and  the 
actual.  One  leans  to  the  detail,  to 
minute  description,  to  statistic;  the 
other  to  the  general  spirit  and  impres- 
sion. The  one  results  in  a  commission- 
er's report,  the  other  in  a  poem.  Now 
we  think  the  poet  is  as  superior  to  the 
rest  of  us  in  traveling,  and  in  telling  his 
travels,  as  he  is  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  spiritual  experience.  Beck- 
ford's  brief,  aromatic  book  of  letters 
from  Italy,  gives  a  better  idea  of  Italy 
than  Murray's  Italian  Hand-Book.  For 
it  is  not  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
houses,  in  the  kind  and  luxuriance  of 
foliage,  in  the  singular  habits  and  unu- 
sual manners  of  the  people,  that  the 
secret  of  national  difference  is  found, 
but  in  the  spirit  which  fashions  all  those 
details.  If  we  are  told  that  the  great 
pyramid  is  four  hundred  and  ninety-six 
feet  high,  and  covers,  at  the  base,  an 


area  of  six  or  seven  acree,  we  have  m 
indefinite  idea  of  size,  but  we  have 
nothing  of  the  peculiar  impression  pro- 
duced by  that  size,  and  certainly  nothmg 
of  the  awe  which  the  great  pyramid 
inspires.  The  size  is  but  one  point  of 
the  mystic  grandeur  which  makes  the 
pyramid  an  object  of  wonder  and  awfid 
interest.  Its  antiquity,  its  situation,  its 
history;  all  these  combine,  and  the 
combined  result  upon  the  imaginative 
mind  is  the  impression  which  we  want 
and  which  is  destroyed  by  the  stat^ 
ment  of  details.  The  poets,  however, 
are  few;  and  we  consequently  find  that 
the  great  majority  of  books  of  travel  are 
soon  foigotten.  Those  which  are  most 
excellent  in  both  kinds  remain.  Care- 
ful scientific  observations;  dedsiTe 
speculations  upon  disputed  and  inte^ 
esting  historical  localities;  accnnte 
descriptions  of  manners  and  costoms; 
and  explorations  of  the  flora  and  ianna 
of  remote  and  recently  discoTcred  re- 
gions, are  preserved  for  reference,  and 
have  a  permanent  value.  But  the  great 
mass  of  records  of  superficial  observa- 
tion, however  detaileci^  slip  qiuetly  and 
rapidly  into  oblivion.  So,  also,  the 
books  which,  with  little  accoont  of 
actual  measurement,  reveal  to  the  reader 
the  spirit  and  splendor  of  foreign  lands, 
are  like  perfumes  and  strains  of  music-- 
for  perfect  Art  reproduces  the  sense  of 
Nature — and  the  reader  breathes  a  fo- 
reign air,  and  is  really  transported  into 
the  country  of  wluch  he  has  read.  But 
sentimental  common-place  cannot  he 
immortal,  although,  with  no  allusion  to 
details,  it  busies  itself  with  the 

"  B«aat7  that  wu  Greece, 
And  the  splendor  that  was  Borne." 

It  is  the  happy  union  of  these  two 
spirits  that  makes  the  pennanenify 
popular  book  of  travels.  Any  spirited 
descriptions  of  countries,  either  newly 
yisited  or  new  to  the  mass  of  readers, 
will  interest  the  public  This  was  espe^ 
cially  the  case  with  the  books  of  Ste- 
phens, which  were  undoubtedly  the  most 
popular  and  most  lucrative  of  an  j  books 
of  travel  ever  published  in  America.  Mr. 
Stephens  was  a  shrewd,  active  American^ 
who  visited  countries  with  which  his 
countrymen  vrere  then  not  at  all  famili- 
ar, who  kept  a  copious  and  detailed 
diary,  and  published  it.  The  style  was 
simple  and  careless,  and  there  was  no 
philosophy  and  no  poetry  in  the  books ; 
but  they  were  the  simple  descripUoos 
of  novel  scenes  by  an  intelligent  obser^ 
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erj  and  the  sensible  remarks  upon  those 
scenes,  of  a  shrewd  man.  They  had  not 
the  fullness  and  richness  of  poetic  de- 
scription, nor  had  they  the  unmistakable 
glow  of  the  natural  traveler.  They  were 
the  traveling  letters  of  a  gentleman. 

But  traveling  is  an  art,  and  most  emi- 
nent among  all  writers  of  travels  is  the 
natural  traveler ;  the  man  who  does  not 
travel  from  motives  of  business,  educa- 
tion, health,  or  pleasure,  but  from  an  over- 
powering love  of  adventure.  These  are 
the  travelers  as  distinguished  frcftn  the 
tourists.  These  are  the  men  who  invest 
travel  with  a  vague  romance,  which  is 
not  to  be  discovered  in  the  countries 
they  visit,  nor  in  their  accounts  of  those 
countries ;  but  in  that  subtle  sympathy 
which  satisfies  the  reader  that  his  author 
is  not  only  a  traveled  man,  but  a  travel- 
ler. It  is  the  same  indescribable  sym- 
pathy which  assures  him  that  one  man 
is  a  poet,  and  another  only  a  gentleman 
of  poetic  instincts  writing  verses.  Such 
men  are  bom  travelers.  If  they  are 
poor,  they  travel  at  home. 

John  Ledyard,  after  four  months  of 
College  at  Dartmouth,  wanders  into  the 
woods,  and  lives  six  months  with  Cana- 
dians and  Indians.  He  reads  listlessly 
of  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  sailing  up 
and  down  the  Nile,  of  the  dark-rolling 
Danube  and  the  storied  Rhine ;  but  he 
hollows  a  canoe  and  embarks  upon  the 
Connecticut;  then  wanders  over  the 
earth,  ^Monely  as  a  cloud,"  sees  Cook 
fall  upon  the  shore  of  Hawaii,  endeavors 
in  vain  to  interest  moneyed  men  in  Phi- 
ladelphia and  New  York,  in  Paris  and 
London  in  a  Northwest  expedition,  but 
finds  that  ^'perseverance  was  an  effort 
of  understanding,  which  twelve  rich  mer- 
chants were  incapable  of  making."  He 
penetrates  northeastern  Asia,  passes 
through  Siberia,  and  is  recalled  from 
Kamtschatka  by  an  imperial  order,  just 
as  he  is  coming  out  upon  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  finally  dies  upon  the  thres- 
hold of  that  mysterious  African  explora- 
tion which  forever  baffles  investigation. 
The  genuine  traveler*  shows  himself  in 
the  triumphant  tone  of  the  farewell  to 
his  mother  upon  his  departure  for  Afri- 
ca: "through  millions  of  fierce  savages, 
over  parching  deserts,  the  freezing  North, 
the  everlasting  ice  and  stormy  seas,  have 
I  passed  without  harm.  How  good  is 
my  God!  What  rich  subjects  have  I 
for  praise,  love,  and  adoratipn."  Reli- 
gious zeal  drove  the  old  travelers  about 
the  world.  They  were  knightly  pilgrims 
to  Palestine  and  the  East,  like  George 


Sandys  and  Sir  John  Mandeville,- 
they  were  missionaries  like  Henry  Maun- 
drell  and  the  Jesui  ts.  But  Mungo  Park 
and  John  Ledyard  were  sons  of  Mercury. 
They  were  bom  with  wings  upon  their 
heels.  The  ostensible  end  of  their  tra- 
vels was  discovery;  but  the  final  cause 
was  a  restless  soul  and  a  love  of  wild 
adventure. 

John  Ledyard  is,  by  distinction,  the 
American  traveler.  A  man  of  tempera- 
ment ardent  enough  to  maintain  his 
enthusiasm  under  the  severest  disap- 
pointments, he  was  also  firm  and  fearless, 
and  united  to  a  dear  and  comprehensive 
grasp  of  his  subject  a  gift  of  lucid  and 
genial  description,  which  leaves  the 
student  of  his  life  impatient  of  the  few 
published  remains  of  his  observations. 
His  account  of  Captain  Cook's  last  voy- 
age is  not  only  simple  and  accurate, 
without  tedium,  but  it  contains  the  valu- 
able suggestions  of  a  shrewd  mind  upon 
the  ethnical  and  scientific  questions  of 
the  South  Seas.  His  letters  from  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  although  few  and  slight, 
will  be  always  valuable  for  their  air  or 
reality,  and  the  Journal  of  his  expedition 
across  Siberia  and  Russia  to  Kamtschatka 
has  a  singular  interest.  He  is  every- 
where at  home,  and  has  no  time  for 
expletives,  as  he  had  no  unpleasant  or 
awful  sense  of  strangeness.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten,  to  the  eternal  honor  of 
the  noble  and  child-like  spirit  of  the  true 
traveler,  no  less  than  to  the  immortal 
and  universal  humanity  of  woman,  that 
John  Ledyard  in  Siberia,  like  Mungo 
Park  in  mid- Africa,  celebrates  the  ten- 
derness of  female  sympathy  and  the  love- 
liness of  female  character. 

"  I  have  observed,"  says  he,  "among all 
nations,  that  the  women  ornament  them- 
selves more  than  the  men :  that  wherever 
found,  they  are  the  same  kind,  civil,  oblig- 
ing, humane,  tender  beings;  that  they 
are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and  cheerful, 
timorous  and  modest.  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate, like  men,  to  perform  a  hospitable  or 
generous  action ;  not  haughty,  nor  arro- 
gant, nor  supercilious,  but  full  of  cour- 
tesy, and  fond  of  society;  industrious, 
economical,  ingenuous,  more  liable,  in 
general,  to  err  than  man,  but  in  general, 
also  more  virtuous,  and  performing  more 
good  actions  than  he.  I  never  address- 
ed myself  in  the  language  of  decency 
and  friendship  to  a  woman,  whether 
civilized  or  savage,  without  reri»iving  a 
decent  and  friendly  answer.  With  man 
it  has  often  been  otherwise.  In  wander- 
ing over  the  barren  plains  of  inhospitaf 
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ble  Denmark,  through  honest  Sweden, 
frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Fin- 
land, unprincipled  Russia,  and  the  wide- 
spread regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar, 
if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  sick,  woman 
has  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniform- 
ly so ;  and  to  add  to  th  is  yirtue.  so  worthy 
of  the  appellation  of  benevolence,  these 
actions  have  been  performed  in  so  free 
and  so  kind  a  manner,  that,  if  I  was  dry, 
I  drank  the  sweet  draught,  and,  if  hun- 
gry, ate  the  coarse  morsel,  with  a  double 
relish." 

And  in  another  place  he  writes: — 

"  I  am  now  two  hundred  and  twenty 
versts  from  Moscow,  on  the  road  to 
Poland.  Thank  Heaven,  petticoats  ap- 
pear, and  the  glimmerings  of  other 
features.  Women  are  the  sure  harbin- 
gers of  an  alteration  in  manners,  in 
approaching  a  country  where  their  influ- 
ence is  felt." 

These  passages,  and  Mungo  Park's 
account  of  the  tender  care  shown  him  by 
an  African  woman  have  a  mournful  inte- 
rest, for  the  very  warmth  of  the  descrip- 
tion implies  that  solitude  of  heart  which 
the  travelers  experienced,  and  leaves 
in  the  mind  a  sense  of  remotaiess  and 
desolation. 

All  other  American  travelers,  or  Ame- 
ricans who  have  written  books  of  travels, 
have  been,  with,  perhaps,  one  exception, 
merely  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  more  or 
less  cultivation  and  enterprise,  who  have 
visited  foreign  countries.  The  list  com- 
prises several  of  our  most  honored  liter- 
ary names.  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Miss 
Sedgwick.  Miss  Sigourney,  and  Willis, 
and  Longfellow,  by  his  *'Outre-Mer"  ana 
"Hyperion,"  may  fairiy  be  included; 
while  many  of  our  younger  authors  have 
made  their  literary  debut  by  books  of 
travel,  as  Headley,  Herman  Melville, 
Tuckennan,in  his  "Italian  Sketch-Book" 
and  "Sicily,"  MitchelLCurtis,  and  Bayard 
Taylor.  Others  like  the  authors  of  "  Los 
Gringos"  and  "  Cosas  de  Espafia,"  have 
written  but  a  single  book  of  travels,  and 
have  made  a  name  by  that.  Professor 
Robinson  is  a  classical  topographical 
authority  in  the  local  exploration  of 
Palestine. 

The  exception  that  we  make  to  this 
general  classification  is.  Bayard  Taylor, 
whom  we  regard  as  a  traveler,  in  the 
sense  that  Mungo  Park  and  John  Led- 
yard  were  travelers.  Mr.  Taylor  travels 
for  the  love  of  travel.  His  mind  is 
stored  with  the  history  and  literature 
which  invest  countries  with  romantic 
interest ;  but  beneath  his  pleasure  in  the 


association,  there  is  always  the  sprifag 
of  the  Bedouin;  the  roving  eye,  the 
restless  foot  Of  a  singularly  sweet  and 
healthy  temperament,  robust,  yet  roman- 
tic, he  has  the  daguerreotyping  glance  and 
the  simple  style  of  description  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  class.  More  imagina- 
tive than  Ledyard,  he  is  not  leas  adven- 
turous, nor  does  his  imagination  ever 
betray  his  good  sense.  Calmness  with 
ardor,  which  shows  itself  in  his  descrip- 
tions in  a  transparent  placidity  of  styk^ 
characterizes  him  in  common  with  the 
fiimous  travelers.  No  poet  enjoys  a 
moonlit  ruin  more  than  tliey,  and  none 
are  prompter  in  repelling  with  equal 
relish  the  marauders  who  disturb  them. 
In  truth  the  traveler,  who  has  been  so 
fascinating  a  figure  in  all  ages  and  histo- 
ries, is  a  union  of  the  poet  and  the  bera 
And,  if  we  take  the  unresting  Bedwmi 
as  his  type,  who  is  there  that,  when  tiie 
day's  march  is  over,  sits  so  dreamily,  with 
large,  melancholy  eyes,  over  the  fire,  or 
tells  so  sweet  a  story  of  lore  and  penl'7 

Mr.  Taylor's  books  of  travel  indode 
his  tour  in  Europe;  his  joamer  to 
California;  his  wanderings  in  Afiica 
and  the  hinds  of  the  Saracen ;  and  be  has 
in  preparation  a  third  and  conduding 
volume,  containing  his  adventures  in 
India,  China,  the  boo-Choo  Islands,  and 
Japan.  Of  all  these  books  the  ^Joaraej 
to  Central  Africa"  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  and  characteristic  The  style 
flows  as  calmly  and  placidly  as  the  Nile, 
but,  unlike  that  river,  it  is  perfectly  dear. 
It  is  a  simple,  graphic  record  of  daily 
life  and  observation,  rarely  Impassioned, 
but  sinewy  and  racy,  and  rich  with  natu- 
ral humor  and  pathos.  It  is  a  descrip- 
tive, rather  than  pictorial,  style;  but 
beneath  its  genial  repose  there  is  the 
glow  of  the  true  genius  of  trareL  Nor 
has  Mr.  Taylor  escaped  the  &scinatian 
of  the  great  African  problem.  Mungo 
Park,  Denham  ai^d  Clapperton,  the  Lan- 
ders, Bruce,  and  Ledyu^,  were  all  smit- 
ten by  the  same  desire  of  penetrating 
the  interior  of  that  dumb  and  blind 
continent.  • 

The  three  great  geographical  probleos 
of  the  last  century  have  been  the  Xorth- 
west  Passage,  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  source  and  course  of  the  Niger. 
To  these  three  questions  we  owe  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  inter^ting 
works  of  travel.  The  English  African 
Association,  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  at 
its  head,  employed  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  such  men  as  John  Ledyajrd. 
Mungo  Park,  Denham,  Clapperton,  and 
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the  Landers,  to  penetrate  the  African 
continent  and  determine  the  direction 
of  the  Niger.  In  1795,  Mango  Park— a 
name  dear  to  the  literature  of  adventure 
and  exploration — first'  saw  the  great 
river,  and  described  the  sight  in  words 
which  do  not  fiiil  to  thrill  the  mind  of 
every  imaginative  reader  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  traveler  step  by  step : 

"  I  saw  the  long-sought,  majestic  Niger, 
glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  as  broad 
as  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  and 
flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward." 

In  1830,  Richard  and  John  Lander 
settled  the  question  of  the  course  and 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  zeal  which 
inspired  that  research  has  recently  illus- 
trated the  exploration  of  the  sources  of 
the  Nile.  Dr.  Knoblecher,  the  Catholic 
Vicar  General  at  Khartoum,  which  is 
the  town  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  White  and  Blue  branches,  has 
advanced  to  a  further  point  upon  the 
White,  or  main  branch  of  the  river,  than 
any  other  explorer.  Before  leaving 
America,  Mr.  Taylor  was  m  correspond- 
ence with  Dr.  Knoblecher,  and  it  was 
his  hope  to  reach  Khartoum  in  season 
to  join  a  second  expedition.  And,  as 
Dr.  Kane  went  toward  the  North,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  toward  the  South,  we  could 
not  but  hope  that,  through  them,  America 
was  to  have  her  share  in  the  glory  of 
the  solution  of  the  two  great  problems 
that  remained.  McClure  has  found  the 
Northwest  Passage,  and  Dr.  Kane  has 
not  yet  returned.  And  in  latitude- 12<^ 
30'  north,  Bayard  Taylor,  having  reach- 
ed a  further  point  upon  the  Nile  than 
any  American  or  Englishman  had  attain- 
ed, reluctantly  turned  back  toward  the 
Mediterranean.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Khartoum,  the  boat  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sion was  still  detained  at  Cairo,  and  the 
expedition  was  deferred.  Mr.  Taylor 
•consequently  relinquished  the  hope  of 
discovery,  but  resolved  to  push  on  alone, 
beyond  the  limit  of  previous  travel,  and 
purchasing  a  boat,  named  it  "  John  Led- 
yard,  in  memory  or  the  first  American  tra- 
veler in  Africa,"  and  sailed  to  the  south. 
The  account  of  this  expedition  upon  the 
White  Nile  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
passages  of  the  book  \  and  the  reader  is 
compelled  to  sympathize  with  the  heroic 
traveler,  as  he  turns  away  from  the 
present  solution  of  the  great  mystery : 

"I  climbed  to  the  mast-head  and 
looked  to  the  south,  where  the  forest 
archipelago,  divided  by  glittering  reaches 
of  water,  waved  its  labyrinth  in  the  dis- 
tance. I  thought  I  saw — but  it  may  have 


been  fancy — ^beyond  the  leafy  crown  of 
the  furthest  isles,  the  faint  blue  horizon 
of  that  sea  of  water  and  grass,  where 
the  palm  again  appears  and  the  lotus 
fringes  the  shores.  »  A  few  hours  of  the 
strong  north  wind  now  blowing  in  our 
fiices  would  have  taken  me  there,  but  I 
gave  myself  up  to  &te  and  a  pipe,  which 
latter  immediately  suggested  to  me,  that, 
though  I  was  leaving  the  gorgeous  heart 
of  Africa,  I  was  going  back  to  civilization 
and  home." 

Mr.  Taylor  gives  a  very  clear  and 
concise  account  of  the  present  condition 
of  Nilotic  research.  Upon  the  13  th 
November,  1849,  Dr.T&noblecher,  after 
long  delays  and  great  diflSculties,  sailed 
from  Khartoum  with  the  annual  trading 
expedition.  The  expedition  estabUshed 
communications  with  the  Dinkas  and 
Shillooks,  the  two  chief  tribes  upon  the 
banks.  They  found  the  lotus,  forests  of 
sont  trees,  doum-palms,  and  tamarinds; 
and  beyond  lat.  10^  the  dhelleb-palm. 
•*  From  lat  9©  26'  to  6o  50'  N.  there  is  a 
complete  change  in  the  scenery."  The 
water  of  the  river  is  here  partiallv  stag- 
nant. In  the  land  of  the  Elliabs,  the 
White  Nile  divides  into  two  branches. 
On  the  2d  January,  1 85  0,  Dr.  Knoblecher 
saw  in  the  southeast^  the  granite  moun- 
tain of  Nierkanyi,  m  about  the  fifth 
degree  of  north  latitude.  On  the  14th 
January  the  expedition  reached  the 
furthest  point  touched  by  any  preceding 
expedition,  the  island  of  Tsanker,  at  the 
rapids  of  the  White  Nile  in  4©  49'  N. 
But  Dr.  Knoblecher  pushed  on.  As  he 
receded  from  the  races  who  had  been 
corrupted  by  the  contact  of  civilization, 
he  found  a  purer  and  simpler  character 
in  the  people.  The  chief  of  a  Bari  village 
offered  the  sovereignty  of  his  tribe  in 
exchange  for  a  harmonica.  On  the  16th 
January  the  expedition  reached  a  soli- 
tary granite  pealc,  six  hundred  feet  high, 
standing  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  in. lat  AP  10',  and  is  the  most 
southern  point  ever  reached  upon  the 
river.  He  could  see  a  faint  mountain- 
range  at  the  south,  in  about  lat  3<)  N. 
The  river  was  here  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  from  five  to  eight 
feet  deepJ  "Such  an  abundance  of 
water,"  says  Mr.  Taylor,  "  allows  us  to 
estimate  with  tolejrable  certainty  the 
distance  to  its  unknown  sources,  which 
must  undoubtedly  be  beyond  the  equa- 
tor." Dr.  Knoblecher  thinks  that  no 
expedition  from  Khartoum  will  be  suc- 
cessful. The  traveler  must  become 
fisimiliar   with    the   Bari    people,    and 
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take  some  of  the  nativefl  as  his  compa- 
nions. 

Upon  the  south,  Drs.  Krapf  and  Reb- 
mann  have  discovered  the  snow-moun- 
tains, Rilimandjaro  and  Kenia.  The 
old  enthusiasm  of  African  travel  burned 
in  their  hearts  as  they  beheld  them, 
and  Dr.  Krapf  exclaims,  "I  could  not 
doubt  that  the  streams  flowing  north- 
ward from  the  Renia  pour  into  the 
White  Nile."  According  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  Krapf  and  Rebmann,  the  Kenia 
is  within  one  degree  south  of  the  equa- 
tor. 

From  Mr.  Taylor's  account,  therefore, 
and  from  Dr.  Charles  Beke's  "  Summary 
of  recent  Nilotic  Discovery,"  there  ap- 
pears to  be,  from  the  furthest  southern 
point  of  Dr.  Knoblecher's  exploration  to 
the  Kenia  mountains,  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy  geographical  miles 
in  a  southeasterly  direction ;  and,  from 
the  same  point,  southwesterly,  to  the 
hvpothetical  northern  line  of  the  LAke 
ifsambiro,  there  are  three  hundred  and 
sixty  geographical  miles.  Of  course 
there  is  great  uncertainty  of  names  and 
places  in  the  present  condition  of  African 
research.  But  somewhere  within  this 
limit  must  be  the  sources  of  the  Nile ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
snowy  summits  are  the  half-fabulous 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  How  trulv  the 
innate  traveler  speaks  in  the  pathetic 
and  glowing  words  with  which  Mr.  Tay- 
lor concludes  his  chapter  upon  the  White 
Nile. 

^'The  pictures  which  these  recent 
explorations  present  to  us^  add  to  the 
stately  and  sublime  associations  with 
which  the  Nile  is  invested ;  and  that 
miraculous  flood  will  lose  nothing  of  his 
interest  when  the  mystery  which  veils 
his  origin  shall  be  finally  dispelled. 
Although,  in  standing  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  his  vast  central  realms,  I  felt 
that  I  had  realized  a  portion  of  my 
dream,  I  could  not  turn  away  from  the 
vision  of  those  untrodden  solitudes, 
crowned  by  the  flashing  snows  of  Kili- 
mandjaro,  the  monarch  of  African  moun- 
tains, without  a  keen  pang  of  regret 
Since  Columbus  first  looked  upon  San 
Salvador,  the  earth  has  but  one  emotion 
of  triumph  left  in  her  bestowal— and 
that  she  reserves  for  him  who  shall  first 
drink  from  the  fountains  of  the  White 
Nile,  under  the  snow-fields  of  Kilimand- 
jaro." 

The  aims  of  the  traveler  do  not  always, 
nor  very  often,  command  universal  sym- 
pathy.     There  is  a  timid   scepticism 


which  asks  with  a  sneer  what  possible 
advantage  could  be  derived  from  ascer- 
taining that  the  Nile  flowed  from  a 
mountain  or  from  a  lake,  or  how  trade 
would  gain  if  there  were  a  northwest 
passage  ?  But  Nature  does  not  iDspire 
men,  in  vain,  with  the  vague  longings 
that  drive  them  into  deserts  and  npon 
solitary  seas.  Man  is  interested  in  the 
discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Northwest  Passage,  whether  Trade 
and  Luxury  care  for  them  or  not.  Man 
is  interested  to  know  if  there  13  any 
physical  problem  which  he  cannot  solve: 
if  the  earth,  which  is  his  subject,  hides 
any  secret  that  he  cannot  wresi  from 
her  polar  rigors  or  her  equatorial  heats. 
And  when  McClure  had  settled  the  gnat 
doubt,  who  did  not  feel  that  none  of 
those  many  lost  lives  had  been  wasted, 
and  that,  although  the  mere  fact  of  the 
passage  was  of  no  moment,  the  other  fiict 
that  nothing  could  balk  the  imperial 
resolution  of  the  human  mind,  and  that 
the  earth  should  be  conquered  and  sub- 
dued, was  of  the  sublimest  importance  I 

Akin  to  this  is  the  profoundest  charm 
of  the  books  of  the  travelers.  It  is  not 
the  thing  seen,  nor  the  diflBcoity  sur- 
mounted, but  the  man  and  the  hero  who 
sees  and  surmounts,  that  interest  as. 
Siberia  is  a  country  of  no  historic  at- 
traction, and  of  no  natural  beauty ;  but 
it  is  as  pleasant  to  read  Ledyard's  ac- 
count of  it  as  his  descriptions  of  other 
regions,  because  we  care  more  about  the 
ma%  himself  than  the  things  he  observes 
and  describes.  This  distinguishes  the 
books  of  such  men  as  Bayard  Tkylor 
from  those  of  the  general  tourist,  and 
makes  his  volumes  of  travel  unique  in 
American  literature.  There  have  been 
Americans  who  have  written  more  bril- 
liant and  imaginative  descriptions, graced 
with  more  extensive  and  accurate  schol- 
arship— who  have  recorded  more  graphi-. 
cally  the  details  of  foreign  sodety — who 
have  criticised  art  more  astutely,  and 
literature  more  profoundly.  But  in  all 
the  long  list  of  American  tourists  there 
is  not,  since  John  Ledyard,  so  evident  a 
traveler — a  man  who,  in  traveling  and 
telling  his  tales  of  travel,  is  so  dearly 
doing  what  Nature  meant  him  to  do — 
as  Bayard  Taylor. 

Willis's  books  of  travel — and  the 
reader  would  be  surprised  to  find  how 
great  a  proportion  of  the  published  ten 
or  eleven  volumes  of  his  works  is,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  record  of  travel — ^be- 
longing to  the  same  class  as  Stephens's, 
with  the  diflerence,  that  they  are  the 
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ofEspring  of  a  much  more  graceftil,  poeticL 
and  affluent  mind.  If  we  place  Bayard 
Taylor's  in  the  first  rank,  as  being  the 
works  of  a  man  who  has  Nature's  com- 
mission to  travel,  we  must  certainly  put 
Willis's  next  as  models  of  the  traveling 
gentleman's  diaiy.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  spirit  and  interest  with  which  he 
touches  the  old  topics ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment there  is  no  more  pleasant  compan- 
ion upon  the  usual  European  tour  than 
the  **  Pencilinga  by  the  Way."  It  has, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  for  all  Europe,  the 
peculiar  kind  of  charm  that  Byron's 
"  Childe  Harold  "  has  for  Italy  5  that  is, 
it  expresses,  in  the  most  apt  and  airy 
manner,  the  average  natural  sentiment 
of  an  intelligent  American  in  Europe, 
just  as  Byron  hits  the  general  tone  of 
romance  in  Venice  and  Rome.  In  the 
opening  of  "  Pencil ings  by  the  Way" 
Willis  speaks  for  every  American  who 
follows  the  lead  of  his  desire  across  the 
ocean. 

'^  The  dream  of  my  lifetime  was  about 
to  be  realized.  I  was  bound  to  France; 
and  those  fair  Italian  cities,  with  their 
world  of  association  and  interest,  were 
within  the  limit  of  a  voyage ;  and  all 
that  one  looks  to  for  happiness  in  change 
of  scene,  and  all  that  I  had  been  passion- 
ately wishing  and  imagining  since  I  could 
dream  a  day-dream  or  read  a  book,  was 
before  me  with  a  visible  certainty." 

Willis  knows  where  to  merge  his  sta- 
tistics in  his  sentiment.  He  describes 
with  a  poetic,  and  not  a  prosaic,  detail; 
instinctively  discriminating  the  charac- 
teristic from  the  merely  accidental. 
Hence  his  brief  descriptions  of  persons, 
in  the  "  Pencilings  by  the  Way,"  are 
like  cabinet  portraits. 

"  Nearest  me  sat  Smith,  the  author  of 
'Rejected  Addresses' — a  hale,  handsome 
man,  apparently  fifty,  with  white  hair, 
And  a  very  nobly-formed  head  and  phy- 
siognomy. His  eye  alone,  small  and 
with  lids  contracted  into  an  habitual 
look  of  drollery,  betrayed  the  bent  of 
his  genius.  He  held  a  cripple's  crutch 
in  his  hand,  and  though  otherwise  rather 
particularly  well-dressed,  wore  a  pair 
of  large  India  rubber  shoes — the  penalty 
he  was  paying,  doubtless,  for  the  many 
good  dinners  he  had  eaten.  He  played 
rather  an  aside  in  the  conversation, 
whipping  in  with  a  quiz  or  a  witticism 
whenever  he  could  get  an  opportunity, 
but  more  a  listener  than  a  talker.    *    * 

♦  *  ♦  *  Toward  twelve  o'clock 
'Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer'  was  announced, 
and  enter  the  author  of  ^  Pelham.'    *  "* 


He  is  shoft,  rery  much  bent  in  the 
back,  slightly  knock-kneed,  and,  if  my 
opinion,  in  such  matters,  goes  for  any- 
thing, as  ill-dressed  a  man,  for  a  gen- 
tleman, as  you  vnll  find  in  London. 
His  figure  is  slight,  and  very  badly 
put  together,  ana  the  only  commend- 
able point  in  bis  person,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  was  the  smallest  foot  I  ever 
saw  a  man  stand  upon.  *  *  He  ran 
np  to  Lady  Blessington  with  the  joyous 
heartiness  of  a  boy  let  out  of  school ; 
and  the  *how  d'ye,  Bulwer,'  went  round, 
as  he  shook  hands  with  everybody,  in 
the  style  of  welcome  usually  given  to 
*  the  best  fellow  in  the  world.'  *  *  *  His 
forehead  retreats  very  much,  but  is  very 
broad  and  well-marked,  and  the  whole 
air  is  that  of  decided  mental  superiority. 
His  nose  is  aquiline,  and  far  too  lai^ge 
for  proportion,  though  he  conceals  its 
extreme  prominence  by  an  immense  pair 
of  red  whiskers,  which  entirely  conceal 
the  lower  part  of  his  face  in  profile.  His^ 
complexion  is  fair,  his  hair  profuse,  curly^ 
and  of  a  light  auburn,  his  eye  not  re- 
markable,  and  his  mouth  contradictory^ 
I  should  think,  of  all  talent.  A  more 
good-natured,  habitually-smiltng,  nerve- 
less expression  could  hardly  be  ima- 
gined." 

Here  is  Charles  Lamb : 

" There  was  a  rap- at  the  doorailast. 
and  enter  a  gentleman  in  black — smatt^ 
clothes  and  gaiters,  short  and  very  slight 
in  his  person,  his  head  set  on  his  sho«>- 
ders  with  a  thoughtful,  forward  bent,  his- 
hair  lust  sprinkled  with  gray,  a  beauti- 
fiil,  aeep-set  eye,  aquiline  nose,  and  a- 
very  indescribable  mouth.  Whether  it 
expressed  most  humor  or  feeling,  good- 
nature or  a  kind  of  whimsical  peevish- 
ness, or  twenty  other  things  which 
passed  over  it  by  tumsj  I  cannot  in  the 
least  be  certain." 

"  *  Mr.  Moore!'  cried  the  footman  at 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase.  'Mr. 
Moore !'  oried  the  footman-  at  the  top. 
And  witii  his  glass  at  his  eye,  stumblings 
over  an  ottoman  between  his  near-sight- 
edness and  the  darkness  of  the  roomj 
enter  the  poet  Half  a  glance  tells  you 
that  he  is  at  home  on  a  carpet.  *  *  * 
He  had  the  frank,  merry  manner  of  a 
confident  favorite,  and  he  was  greeted 
like  one.  He  went  from  one  to  the  other, 
straining  back  his  head  to  look  up  at 
them,  *  *  and  to  every  one  he  s«d 
something  which,  from  any  one  else, 
would  have  seemed  peculiarly  felicitous, 
but  which  fell  from  his  lips  as  if  bis 
breath  was  not  more  spontaneous." 
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For  all  this  portrait-painting  and  free 
report  of  private  conversation  Willis 
was  savagely  handled  hy  the  English 
Reviews,  and  he  undouhtedly  injured 
his  reputation  by  the  performance.  He 
makes  his  defense  in  the  preface  to  the 
last  edition  of  the  "  Pencilings,"  and  it 
is  surely  quite  sufficient  to  excuse  what 
is  excusable  in  the  sketches.  The  mere 
&ct  of  describing  famous  persons  is  not 
matter  of  blame.  But  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  publishing  any  man's  opinion 
of  another,  which  is  uttered  in  the  close 
confidence  of  a  social  circle,  and  which 
would  not  be  uttered  at  all  if  there 
were  any  chance  of  the  world's  hearing 
it 

But  our  concern  with  these  passages 
is  only  as  they  are  illustrative  of  the 
singular  facility  of  eye  and  hand  which 
makes  Willis  so  delightful  a  traveling 
companion.  They  are  artificial,  we  grant 
Hiey  have  the  air  of  the  drawing-room ; 
and  the  eyes  which  see  are  set  in  a  tete 
cxaltee  by  early  success,  and  the  hands 
which  record  tremble  a  little  with  the 
pressure  of  the  hands  of  famous  wits, 
and  noble  lords,  and  lovely  ladies.  But 
they  are  vivid  and  individual  They 
give  the  whole  impression  of  the  sub- 
ject— and  the  detail  is  subjected  to  the 
general  spirit 

Willis  shows  the  same  man  twenty 
years  ago: — 

^*  Disraeli  had  arrived  before  me,  and 
sat  in  the  deep  window,  looking  out 
upon  Hyde  Park,  with  the  last  rays  of 
daylight  reflected  from  the  gorgeous 
gold  flowers  of  a  splendidly-embroidered 
waistcoat.  Patent  leather  pumps,  a 
white  stick  with  a  black  cord  and  tassel, 
and  a  quantity  of  chains  about  his  neck 
and  pockets,  served  to  make  him,  even 
in  the  dim  light,  rather  a  conspicuous 
object  *  ♦  *  He  is  lividly  pale,  and, 
but  for  the  energy  of  his  action  and  the 
strength  of  his  lungs,  would  seem  a 
victim  to  consumption.  His  eye  is  black 
as  Erebus,  and  has  the  most  mocking 
and  lying-in-wait  sort  of  expression  con- 
ceivable. His  mouth  is  alive  with  a 
kind  of  working  and  impatient  nervous- 
ness, and  when  ne  has  burst  forth,  as  he 
does  constantly,  with  a  particularly  suc- 
cessful (^taract  of  expression,  it  assumes 
a  curl  of  triumphant  scorn  that  would 
be  worthy  of  a  Mephistophiles.  His 
hair  is  as  extraordinary  as  his  taste  in 
waistcoats.  A  thick,  heavy  mass  of  jet 
black  ringlets  &lls  over  his  left  cheek 
almost  to  his  collarless  stock,  while  on 
the  right  temple  it  is  parted  and  put 


away  with  the  smooth  carefolness  of  a 
girl's,  and  shines  most  unctuously 

**  *  With  thj  incompanble  oil,  Mscaasar.' " 

It  is  this  sensitive  appreciation  and 
graceful  facility  which  make  TViUia  00 
Sne  a  narrator  that  fie  cannot  easily 
touch  the  common-places  of  travd 
without  partially  restoring  them  to 
their  places  in  the  imagination.  This 
peculiarity  of  his  power  has  not  es- 
caped degenerating  into  mannerism; 
but  if  the  reader  who  is  impatient 
of  the  shower  of  grotesque,  yet  expres- 
sive words  that  weekly  falls'  from  Idle- 
wild,  will  turn  to  the  "  Pen<^ing8  by 
the  Way,"  and  the  "  Summer  Cmiae 
in  the  Mediterranean,"  he  will  £nd 
a  style  of  opaline  lucidity;  and,  if  he 
has  traveled,  his  mind  will  be  kit  in 
the  mood  which  followed  lovely  days  at 
Albano  and  Sorrento,  and  brilliant  even- 
ings in  the  great  European  capitals. 
Among  modem  writers  of  travela.  as 
distinguished  from  the  travelers,  Willia 
is  very  eminent  The  indirect  proof  of 
his  superiority  is  seen  in  the  (act  tliat 
his  books  of  travel  have  given  him  lite- 
rary distinction.  But  very  few  pubGsh- 
ing  tourists  have  ever  acquired  mora 
than  a  momentary  reputation.  Mr. 
Stephens,  with  all  the  popularity  and 
value  of  his  "Incidents  of  Travel'' 
achieved  litUe  literaiy  position  W  them. 
It  was  instinctively  perceived  that  the 
excellence  of  his  books  was  not  peculiar. 
They  were  like  so  much  of  the  poetry 
which  is  published,  and,  which  any  well- 
educated  gentleman  ought  to  be  able  to 
write.  WilUs  adds  genius  to  the  good 
education. 

The  recent  books,  whose  titles  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  oar  artide^ 
illustrate  the  various  kinds  of  the  lite- 
rature of  travel  to  which  we  have 
dluded.  Bayard  Taylor's  represent  the 
genuine  traveler;  "Travels  in  £nn^ 
and  the  East,"  and  ^<  Another  Budge^'* 
are  the  ordinary  sketches  of  ordinary 
travel ;  and  ^<  Cosas  de  Espafia,"  ^  Gan 
Eden,"  "Art  Scenery  and  Philosophy 
in  Europe,"  belong  to  the  categoiy  of 
traveling  impressions,  rather  than  de- 
scriptions, with  which,  also,  must  be 
classed  the  "Notes  of  a  Theolo^cal 
Student" 

The  "  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East" 
call  for  little  remark,  except  upon  the 
unpardonable  carelessness  of  style  in 
which  they  are  written.  They  describe 
the  usual  course  of  American  travel  in 
Europe  and  the  East^  beginning  vrith 
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^  theontward  yoyage,"  and  ending  at  the 
^  Pyramids."  They  have  the  fault,  not 
nncommon  in  the  trayeling  journals  of 
clergymen,  o^  beatifying  little  men,- and 
treating  sectarian  and  local  heroes  as  if 
they  were  of  interest  to  the  world. 
Eseter  Hall  is  by  no  means  the  forum 
of  civilization. 

We  shall  specify  several  of  the  defects 
K>f  style  in  these  volumes,  because  they 
illustrate  a  pernicious  literary  error, 
which  consists  in  supposing  that  slang 
is  ease;  and  flippancy,  spirit;  and 
general  carelessness,  general  superior- 
ity. 

Mr.  Prime  leaves  home  an  invalid,  and 
upon  page  16,  vol.  i.,  tells  us  that  ^'  1  lay 
around  on  the  deck  generally."  Upon 
page  74,  vol.  i.,  he  is  describing  a  dinner 
given  by  Mr.  Peabody  at  the  "  Star  and 
Garter,"  in  Richmond.  It  chances  that 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  author  to  hand 
out  ^^  a  venerable  English  lady,  patched 
and  proud  "  who  astonishes  him,  and  he 
expresses  nis  surprise  that  "  an  aristo- 
cratic and  splendidly-genteel  woman'* 
should  do  what  she  did.  At  Billingsgate, 
page  89.  yol.  i.,  he  and  his  companions 
are  insulted  by  a  fish-woman,  and  while 
they  are  retreating  '^she  followed  us 
with  her  compliments,  and  some  of  her 
neighbors  heaped  on  a  few  more  of  the 
same  sort."  Upon  page  114,  vol.  i.,  our 
traveler  and  his  friends  go  "  early  of  a 
Sunday  morning"  to  hear  Dr.  Gumming. 
Upon  page  134,  vol.  i.,  he  hears  some 
one  demand  a  question.  Upon  page 
144,  Mr.  Prime  informs  us  that  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  "with  a  good  wife  got 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  not  bad 
to  take."  On  page  308,  vol.  i..  he 
asks  a  question  (or  demands  it)  "  in  as 
fair  German  as  I  could  frame  to  pro- 
nounce." Upon  page  61,  vol.  ii.,  we  learn 
that  Venice  is  "  unlike  anything  else  in 
the  way  of  a  city  that  was  ever  seen 
before."  In  Florence,  page  96,  vol.  ii., 
Madame  A—  "  flourishes  in  the  style 
of  a  princess,"  and  '^  smokes  and  drinks, 
genteelly,  of  course,"  while  Lord  B— 
is  "  cutting  a  great  dash  in  the  city." 
And  when  our  author  reaches  the  £ast, 
and  the  American  is  in  Egypt,  this  is  his 
burst  of  enthusiasm :  '^  On  the  Nile— on 
the  Nile !  and  a  broader,  swifter,  alto- 
'  gcther  a  more  respectable  river  than  we 
had  looked  for." 

All  this  is  slipshod,  if  not  vulgar, 
common-place.  It  is  a  kind  of  cheap 
newspaper  style,  which  a  sensitive  eye 
or  mind  should  have  corrected  in  the 
proof.     It  is  not  ease,  nor  grace,  nor 


iVeedom,  of  style ;  it  is  simply  slang,  and 
bad  grammar. 

There  is  one  other  amusing  point  in 
these  two  volumes,  not  otherwise  very 
amusing.  Our  author,  traveling  by  rail 
to  Oxford,  consoles  himself  for  the  hole 
in  his  boot  by  observing  that  his  neigh- 
bor is  out  at  the  elbows.  In  other 
words  he  sees  women  working  in  the 
fields,  and  triumphantly  demands  whe- 
ther his  English  neighbor  is  so  blinded 
by  names  as  not  to  see  that  such  a  spec- 
tacle implies  a  state  of  things  quite  as 
bad  as  negro  slavery?  Now  there  is 
nothing  more  ignoble  and  unmanly  than 
the  testy  and  truculent  patriotism 
which  leads  American  travelers  in  Eu- 
rope to  defend  that  very  disagreeable 
institution  of  ours  because  there  chance 
to  be  other  disagreeable  institutions  in 
other  countries.  Would  Mr.  Prime  urge 
it  as  an  excuse  for  his  own  bad  manners 
(let  us  suppose)  at  an  Englishman's  table, 
that  he  had  seen  the  host  spit  upon  the 
carpet?  Is  a  bad  state  of  things  at 
home  better  because  there  may  be  a  bad 
state  of  things  in  France?  or  is  an  in- 
telligent Frenchman  not  to  allude  to  our 
beam  because  of  his  own  mote?  In 
traveling,  the  citizens  of  various  coun- 
tries may,  sometimes,  meet  as  men ;  and 
then  they  will  regard  life  and  society 
from  the  humane,  and  not  the  national, 
point  of  view;  and  it  is  an  amusing 
illustration  of  the  morbid  nervousness 
which  indicates  an  unpleasant  conscious- 
ness, in  a  certain  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  of  the  necessity  of  springing  to 
arms  for  slavery ,-that  our  traveler  could 
not  see  a  group  of  women  working  in 
the  fields  without  insisting  that  a  coun- 
try which  could  tolerate  such  barbarity 
has  no  right  to  speak  of  human  wrongs 
elsewhere.  It  is,  at  least,  a  principle 
that  would  soon  close  all  mouths,  and 
pulpits,  and  presses.  We  quote  the  pas- 
sage as  a  specimen  of  the  intellectual 
acumen  of  our  author,  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  wrong  done  the  American 
name  and  character  by  scores  of  tour- 
ists abroad.  The  road  lies  through 
lovely  English  scenery : — 

^'  Yet  in  the  midst  of  such  pictures 
a  sight  suddenly  met  my  eyes  which 
pierced  my  heart.  A  gang  of  women — 
white  women — tte  *womjen  of  Eng- 
land' were  at  work  in  the  field,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  each  with  a  hoe  in  her 
hand,  digging  away  as  the  veriest  slaves. 

"  *  There,  said  I,  *  Edwards,  you  see 
the  white  slaves  of  England.' 

^'  An  Englishman  sitting  next  to  him 
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did  not  wait  for  him  to  answer,  but  with 
that  readiness  to  put  in  a  word  so  com- 
mon here,  instantly  and  tartly  answered, 
*Ay,  but  they  are  free.'  *Free  to  do 
what?'  I  asked  him.  ^Free  to  do  as 
they  like;  to  stop  workine  if  they 
choose.'  ^  And  what  then  V  I  pursued. 
He  was  silent.  '  They  must  do  that  or 
starve,  must  they  not?'  I  demanded. 
^  Why,  yes,  they  must  work,  and  do  that 
if  they  cannot  find  anything  else.'  I 
continued  my  inquiries.  '  And  you  do 
not  suppose  they  work  in  the  fields 
under  a  hot  sun,  planting  potatoes  or 
com,  because  they  love  the  employment  ?' 
'No,  but  they  are  free;  they  are  not 
slaves.'  'And  are  you  ao  blinded  by 
the  name  of  slavery,^  I  replied, '  here  in 
Britain,  that  you  treat  your  women  as 
they  are  not  treated  in  America,  nor  in 
any  other  Christian  country  of  which  I 
have  heard ;  you  have  poverty  and  mise- 
ry among  your  Uborers  and  those  who 
are  not  even  able  to  get  work — wretch- 
edness that  the  negro  never  feels — and 
you  are  totally  insensible  to  it,  while 
you  are  in  pain  for  the  poor  slaves  of  a 
land  beyond  the  sea.'  '  But  we  never 
whip  these  poor  people  of  ours,  as  you 
do  the  negroes.'  '  There  you  are  wrong 
again :  I  read  in  the  London  Times,  this 
week,  of  a  man  in  London  who  flogged 
his  apprentice  so  cruelly,  that  the  boy 
put  an  end  to  his  miseries  by  suicide.' 
And  60  we  pursued  the  conversation 
until  we  became  good  friends,  and  mutu- 
ally admitted  the  evils  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  agreed  that  we  were  bound 
to  consider  the  difiiculties  under 
which  each  labors,  and  leave  those,  who 
are  the  most  familiar  with  them,  to  do 
the  best  they  can  to  alleviate  or  remove 
them." 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
was  certainly  amiable  and  wise.  But 
our  author  appears  in  the  conversation 
not  as  a  man,  but  as  an  American  com- 
pelled to  defend  his  country,  right  or 
wrong,  and  his  defense  is  lamentable. 

The  necessity  which  drives  the  women 
of  England,  and  of  France,  and  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  Italy,  into  the  field  to 
labor,  is  precisely  the  same  necessity  in 
kind,  however  different  in  degree,  which 
leads  the  American  citizen  into  the 
counting-room,  the  workshop,  the  pul- 
pit, or  the  field,  and  that  is — the  neces- 
sity of  getting  a  living.  All  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  institution  of 
slavery.  Eveiy  man  is  the  slfive  of 
physical  necessity.  Slavery  is  not  work, 
nor  the  necessity  of  work.    The  suffer- 


ing which  arises  from  overcrowded 
spheres  of  labor,  or  from  the  want  of 
work,  is  fearful,  but  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  another  kind  of  sufiering;. 

"  Apprentices  are  savagely  flogged  in 
England  by  their  masters,"  aaya  Mr. 
Prime.  Yes,  and  so  are  children  by  tbeir 
fathers  everywhere.    ^'  And  here  is  one 
in  London  who  kills  himself,"  says  our 
author.     Yes,  and  here,  as  we  write,  is 
a  young  American  wife  who  kills  bers^ 
because  of  her  treatment  by  her  fifither 
and   mother-in-law.     Is    Mr.    Prime's 
argument,  that  the  relation  of  fathers 
and  parents-in-law  is  like  the  relations  of 
slavery;  or,  that  one  sin  excuses  ano- 
ther?   Why,  being  a  man  as  well  as  an 
American,  snould  he  not  allow  that  the 
special  wrong  of  our  institution  is  not  the 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, or  whipping,  but  the   legal,  and 
moral,  and  social  denial  of  manhood  to 
man  ?  There  is  no  need  of  being  farioas 
about  it.    In  a  day  of  universal  glass- 
houses we  must  be  careful  of  fliDgrog 
stones.     But  let  us  be  manly.     Let 
Americans  in  Europe  concede  that  it  is 
a  very  ugly  business,  and  not  try  so 
painfully  to  find  the  raw  of  other  na- 
tions, as  if  the  human  instinct  against 
slavery  were  weakened,  because  there 
are  other  sins  to  condemn  and  correct. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of 
Exeter  Hall  eloquence  wfaidi  entirely 
misses   the  mark,  and    Mrs.  Jdlaby, 
nervous  about  the  interests  of  Boriboo- 
la-Gha  while  her  own  children  nm  to 
waste,  is  a  very  absurd  character ;  but, 
meanwhile,  there  are,  also,  noble  aims, 
and  generous  sentiments,  and  homiae 
eflbrts,  and  the  possibility  of  decent 
life,  at  least ;  and  an  American  traveler, 
by  virtue  of  his  name,  should  rather  be 
found  upon  their  side,  than    talking 
amiable,  and  puny,  and  irrelevant  com- 
mon-places.   Some  fatality  seems  to  dog 
a  certain  class  of  American  travelers,  so 
that  they  cannot  truly  represent  the 
American  idea.    They  are  either  fool- 
ishly conservative  and  vain  of  dining 
with  a  Duke ;  or,  they  are  rabidly  de- 
structive, and  think  it  a  deadly  sm  to 
live  in  a  palace  and  be  loyal- to  a  king. 
For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  genuine  American,  Northerner  or 
Southerner,  who  is  worthy  to  bear  the 
name,  is  either  a  bully  or  a  coward. 

"Another  Budget "  is  another  volume 
of  traveling  letters  from  the  East.  It 
is  a  diary  of  the  usual  sights  and  8ur> 
prises,  without' any  mark^  characteris- 
tics of  style,  or  scope  of  observation. 
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In  Alexandria  the  author  sees  a  bridal 
procession,  and  gires  this  description  of 
it:— 

"One  day,  while  walking  out,  we 
heard  curious  music.  We  stopped,  and 
saw  a  eay-Iooking  procession  coming 
along.  We  found  oat  a  wedding  was 
going  on,  and  the  friends  of  the  bride- 
groom were  leading  him  to  his  dwelling; 
and  in  the  evening,  the  friends  of  the 
bride  were  to  escort  her  to  the  same 
place." 

Trnly,  of  making  of  books  there  is  no 
end. 

And  we  trust  there  never  might  be, 
if  all  books  could  have  the  airy  grace 
and  various  merit  of  ^*Gosas  de  Espana," 
which  is  one  of  the  latest  and  best  of 
American  sketches  of  travel.  It  uses 
only  a  skeleton  of  statistic,  enough  to 
gain  force  and  consistency ;  the  rest  is 
grace,  form  and  color.  It  is  fresh  without 
flippancy ;  sparkling  without  a  strained 
humor;  with  the  ease  of  the  man  of 
the  world,  and  the  elegance  of  the  scho- 
lar. You  open  the  pleasant  pages,  and 
Tou  go  to  Spain.  You  are  not  gone 
long :  but  you  are  shown  what  is  essen- 
tially Spanish,  and  you  enjoy  it  with 
the  true  Hidalgo  humor.  It  is  a  gay, 
gashing,  rollicking  story,  and  belongs  to 
that  class  of  works  of  travel  which  gives 
literary  reputation.  It  is  not  only  the 
record  of  an  educated  gentleman  who 
happened  to  be  in  Spain,  but  who,  also, 
happened  to  have  eyes,  and  imagination, 
and  wit,  and  good  sense,  and  who  could 
write  in  a  style  that  few,  except  the 
aptest  Frenchmen,  can  so  dextrously 
control.  There  is  so  much  shrewd  and 
sprightly  criticism  of  French  character, 
in  the  opening  chapters  of  this  little 
book,  that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  more 
than  we  ought.  Our  author  is  at  the 
hot  baths  in  the  Pyrenees : — 

"Thus  did  I  spend  my  summer-days, 
lying  in  waters  soft  as  woman's  tears, 
and — with  all  due  deference  to  better 
authority  be  it  said — of  just  about  the 
same  temperature.  For  though  it  is 
sometimes  asserted  that  such  tears  are 
scalding,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that 
this  has  not  exactly  been  my  experience, 
and  is  not,  therefore,  written  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  my  faith.  But  be  the  case  as 
it  may,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  I  lay 
gloriously  steeped  in  dreams  and  ther- 
mal water  from  June  to  October.  My 
memory,  when,  in  recalling  the  past,  it 
reaches  these  months  of  soft  delights, 
stops,  and  refuses  to  go  back  further. 
The  lotus  I  ate  from  the  branches  which 


overhung  these  pools  of  healing,  has 
made  the  Pvrenees  to  me  a  barrier  and 
a  shore,  against  which  breaks  the  sea  of 
a  semi-obRvion  beyond.  But  by  way  of 
compensation,  the  recollection  of  this 
summer  in  the  mountains  ever  keeps  a 
nook  in  my  heart  as  green  and  sunny  as 
one  of  their  own  vales. 

"Whoever,  then,  is  tired  of  the  parar 
dise  of  Paris,  would  do  well  to  look  for 
another  in  the  Pyrenees.  Even  in  win- 
ter one  may  go  to  Pau;  and,  during 
four  or  five  of  the  warmer  months,  let 
his  path  lead  him  to  what  bath  it  may, 
it  will  be  only  his  own  &ult  if  he  be  not 
the  happiest  of  mortals.  Paris  empties 
its  saloons  to  furnish  the  society  of 
these  watering-places.  And  if,  when 
seen  in  the  blaze  of  gas  and  the  flashing 
of  brilliants,  the  accomplished  Parisi- 
enne  dazzled,  here  en  nigligi,  in  the 
simple  robe  which  sets  o£f  more  than  it 
conceals  the  graces  of  her  person,  she 
attracts  and  charms  you.  Let  not  this 
seem  an  exaggeration ;  for,  of  all  female 
prodigies,  the  Parisian  belle  is  the  most 
extraordinary.  She  is  as  unequaled  in 
capacities  as  in  graces.  Her  salon  has 
often  proved  a  third  chamber  in  the 
government.  It  is  a  court  no  less  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  than  of  love.  In 
beauty  of  toilette,  that  rarest  of  female 
accomplishments,  or  in  elegance  of  con- 
versation, that  highest  grace  of  civilized 
society,  she  has  no  rival.  In  the  lower 
grades  of  life,  the  Parisienne  is  the  most 
dever  of  saleswomen  and  accountants. 
She  invents  the  fashions  in  dress  for  the 
world ;  and  in  the  use  of  her  needle  is 
more  skillful  than  Andromache  or  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  Nor  is  this  the  half 
of  her  worth;  for  in  spite  of  the  temp- 
tations which  lie,  like  flowers,  along  her 
path  of  life,  she  is,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  a  true  woman  in  all  her 
sentiments — the  scandal-mongers  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Seen  in  the 
country,  she  may  not  always  carry  away 
the  palm  from  the  very  best  bred  of 
Englishwomen,  much  as  she  excels  them 
in  the  metropolis.  Still,  with  her  good 
sense  and  her  good  toilette — 'tis  about 
all  it  takes  to  make  a  lady — she  adapts 
herself  so  perfectly  to  rustic  scenes,  and 
establishes  such  harmony  of  attire  and 
conduct  with  the  life  of  surrounding 
nature,  that  her,  who  at  Paris  was  the 
grace  of  ball  and  opera,  you  also  worship 
in  the  Pyrenees  as  the  goddess  of  woods 
and  streams.  Not  but  what  there^is  a 
plenty  of  stately  dowagers  to  be  met 
with  at  the  baths,  who  are  stifler  than 
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the  ledges  of  limestone;  and  more  than 
a  sufficiency  of  laughing  Lorettes,  too 
gay  by  half  for  the  grarity  of  mountain 
scenery.  Young  unmarried  ladies,  too. 
are  of  no  account  here^  as  a  matter  ot 
course.  They  are  of  none  in  any  French 
society.  Mere  wall-flowers,  they  are 
coldly  admired  at  a  distance  not  much 
less  than  the  snow-dad  summits;  and 
are  neyer  approached  except  through 
the  medium  of  their  more  accessible 
mammas. 

"  Nor  is  the  life  of  the  prorinces  left 
unrepresented  cians  les  hains.  The  cha- 
teaux of  the  neighbouring  departments 
send  whole  families  to  spend  the  dog- 
days  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains. 
But  the  provincial  dame  bears  about  the 
same  relation  of  inferiority  to  the  Pari* 
sian,  as  the  secondary  towns  of  France 
do  to  the  metropolis.  She  is  a  more  or 
less  unsuccessful  imitation  of  a  perfec- 
tion of  accomplishment,  a  grace  of  man- 
ners, an  elegance  of  conversation,  and  a 
taste  in  adornment,  which  are  native  to 
the  seat  of  the  world's  fashion;  and 
which,  with  rare  exceptions,  can  neither 
be  born  nor  bred  in  provincial  stations. 
Do  what  she  will,  she  cannot  lift  her 
skirts  over  a  mountain  torrent  as  the 
lady  of  the  Fauboui^  St  Germain  does 
over  the  town  gutters.  And  this  is  one 
test  of  gentility.  Whether  the  fault 
lies  in  her  shoes  not  being  so  well  fitted, 
or  her  ankles  so  well  turned,  or  where 
it  lies,  I  never  could  discover ;  but  the 
fact  is,  one  would  sooner  be  tempted  to 
kneel  down  in  the  mud  of  the  Boule- 
vards to  arrange  a  lady's  shoe-string, 
than  on  the  greenest  grass  of  Normandy 
or  Provence.  There  is  a  certain  air  of 
inferior  breeding  in  a  Frenchwoman  who 
has  not  lived  in  Paris,  scarcely  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  possession  of 
beauty  even.  In  her  own  chateau,  she 
appears  well  enough,  and  fitting  the 
place :  but  out  of  it,  she  loses  the  fine 
Imlance  of  the  graces.  She  is  no  cos- 
mopolitan. Her  more  cultivated  rival, 
on  the  contrary,  never  appears  to  be 
out  of  her  natural  sphere,  place  her 
where  you  will.  The  world  over,  she  is 
at  home.  Be  her  seat  a  silken  sofa,  or 
a  grassy  bank,  a  chwr  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  or  a  rock  in  the  moun- 
tains, she  makes  it  at  once  a  throne ;  a 
throne  whence  with  gentle  sceptre  she 
rules  the  empire  of  all  gallant  men's 
hearts. 

"  French  gentlemen  (like  French  chil- 
dren), are  generally  a  nuisance  at  the 
watering-places.   The  wits  of  the  town, 


who  illumine  the  Parisian  nigfat  with 
bons  mots  and  repartees,  are  eotertun- 
ing  enough  in  the  salon;  on  the  road, 
likewise.  Frenchmen  are  invariably  the 
most  amusing  and  agreeable  of  trsrel- 
ing  companions;  but,  in  the  country, 
these  same  persons  furnish  as  good  spe- 
cimens of  the  bore,  pure  and  simple,  as 
can  anywhere  be  met  with.  They  seem 
entirely  out  of  their  element^  having  no 
eye  for  beauty  of  scenery,  or  taste  for 
rural  pleasures;  not  knowing  how  to 
.subdue  themselves  to  sentiment;  and 
making  a  very  poor  fist  at  writing  verses.  , 
Equally  misplaced  are  the  poUticians^  ' 
who,  congregating  by  themselves  under 
every  shade,  spend  their  mornings  in 
rabid  discourse  about  the  government 
and  the  state  of  the  eountiy — or  did  so 
in  the  days  of  the  Republic.  Nor  lesi 
incongruous  in  these  rustic  scenes  are 
the  laced  and  spurred  officers  of  the 
army,  who  come  here  to  bathe  thdr 
scars  of  service;  and  to  bedew  their 
epaulettes,  if  they  can,  with  drops  more 
precious  than  those  that  tricUe  from 
the  rocks.  You  wish  them  all,  officers, 
politicians,  and  wits,  well  out  of  the 
mountains.  They  may  understand,  per- 
fectly, the  philosophy  of  the  Ufe  Parisian ; 
but  they  know  not  what  to  do  with 
themselves  on  hill  and  brook-sides. 
Thev  lack  sentiment.!* 

This  extract  shows  the  genial  eye  and 
graceful  hand,  the  discrimination  and 
good  sense,  which  make  such  %  anal 
book  of  sketches  superior  to  many  very 
large  volumes  of  details  which  tell  no- 
thing. We  can  give  but  one  other  taste 
of  this  sparklmg  work,  which,  if  it  lead 
our  readers  to  the  volume  itself^  will  in- 
troduce them  to  the  pleasantest  account 
of  the  aspects  of  Spanish  life  with  wbidi 
any  tourist  has  enriched  onr  literature. 

"  Spanish  life  is  pretty  well  filled  up 
with  holydays.  The  country  is  under 
the  protection  of  a  better-filled  calendar 
of  saints  than  any  in  Christendom,  Italy, 
perhaps,  excepted.  But  these  guardians 
do  not  keep  watch  and  ward  for  naught: 
they  have  each  their  "solid  day'*  annu- 
ally set  apart  for  them,  or,  at  least  their 
afternoon,  wherein  to  receive  adoration 
and  tribute  money.  The  poor  Spaniard 
is  kept  nearly  half  the  year  on  his  knees. 
His  prayers  cost  him  his  pesetas,  too; 
for,  neither  the  saints  will  intercede  nor 
the  priests  will  absolve,  except  for  cash. 
But  his  time  spent  in  ceremonies  the 
Spaniard  counts  as  nothing.  The  fewer 
days  the  laborer  has  to  work,  the  hap- 
pier is  he.    These  are  the  dull  prose  of 
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an  existence  essentially  poetic.  On 
holy  days,  on  the  contrary,  the  life  of 
the  lowest  classes  runs  as  smoothly  as* 
verses.  If  the  poor  man's  porron  only 
be  well  filled  with  wine,  he  can  trust  to 
luck  and  the  saints  for  a  roll  of  bread 
and  a  few  onions.  Free  from  care,  he 
likes,  three  days  in  the  week,  to  put  on 
his  best — more  likely,  his  only  bib-and- 
tucker — and  go  to  mass,  instead  of  field 
or  wharf  duty.  He  is  well  pleased  at 
the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  his  venera- 
ble mother-church :  at  the  sight  of  street 
processions,  with  crucifix  and  sacramen- 
tal canopy,  and  priests  in  doth  of  purple 
and  of  gold.  The  spectacle,  also,  of  the 
gay  promenading,  the  music,  the  parade 
and  mimic  show  of  war,  the  free  thea- 
tres, the  bull-fights,  the  streets  hung 
with  tapestry,  and  the  town-hall's  front 
adorned  with  a  flaming  full  length  of 
Isabella  the  Second — these  constitute 
the  brilliant  passages  in  the  epic  of  his 
life.  Taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow 
after  the  holyday,  he  is  wiser  than  a 
philosopher,  and  enjoys  the  golden  hours 
as  they  fly.  Indeed,  he  can  well  afford 
to  do  so;  for,  in  his  sunny  land  of  com 
and  wine,  the  common  necessaries  of  life 
are  procured  with  almost  as  little  toil  as 
in  the  hread-fruit  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
"  All  the  Spaniard's  holydays  are  reli- 
gious festivals.  There  is  no  Fourth  of 
July  in  his  year.  His  mirth,  accordingly, 
is  not  independent  and  pro&ne,  like  the 
Yankee's.  Being  more  accustomed  also 
to  playtime,  he  is  less  tempted  to  fill  it 
up  with  excesses.  It  is  in  the  order  of 
his  holyday  to  go,  first  of  all,  to  church; 
and  a  certain  air  of  religious  decorum 
is  carried  along  into  aU  the  succeeding 
amusements.  Neither  is  his  the  rest- 
less, capering  enjoyment  of  the  French- 
man, who  begins  and  ends  his  holydays 
Trith  dancing ;  nor  the  chattering  hilarity 
of  the  Italian,  who  goes  beside  himself 
over  a  few  roasted  chestnuts  and  a  mon- 
key. The  Spaniard  wears  a  somewhat 
graver  face.  His  happiness  requires  less 
muscular  movement.  To  stand  wrapped 
in  his  cloak,  statue-like,  in  the  public 
square ;  to  sit  on  sunny  bank,  or  beneath 
shady  bower,  is  about  as  much  activity 
as  suits  his  dignity.  Only  the  sound  of 
castanets  can  draw  him  from  his  propri- 
ety;  and  the  steps  of  the  fandango  work 
his  brain  up  to  intoxication.  Spanish 
festal-time,  accordingly,  is  like  the  hazy, 
dreamy,  voluptuous  days  of  the  Indian 
summer,  when  the  air  is  as  full  of  calm 
as  it  is  of  splendor,  and  when  the  pulses 
of  Nature  beat  full,  but  feverless. 


"The  holyday  is  easily  filled  up  with 
pleasures.  The  peasant  has  no  more  to 
do  than  to  throw  back  his  head  upon 
the  turf,  and  tantalize  his  dissolving 
mouth  by  holding  over  it  the  purple 
clusters,  torn  from  overhanging  branch- 
es. The  beggar  lies  down  against  a  wall, 
and  counts  into  the  hand  of  his  com- 
panion the  pennies. they  have  to  spend 
together  during  the  day — ^unconscious, 
the  while,  that  the  sand  of  half  his  hours 
has  already  run  out.  The  village-beauty 
twines  roses  in  her  hair,  and  looks  out 
of  the  window,  happy  to  see  the  gay- 
jacketed  youngsters  go  smirking  and 
ogling  by.  The  belles  of  the  town  lean 
over  their  flower  balconies,  chatting  with 
neighbors,  and  raining  glances  on  the 
throng  of  admirers  who  promenade  be- 
low. Town  and  country  wear  their 
holyday  attire  with  graceful,  tranquil 
joy.  Only  from  the  caf(Ss  of  the  one, 
and  the  ventorillos  of  the  other,  may 
perchance  be  heard  the  sounds  of  revel- 
ry ;  where  the  guitar  is  thrummed  with 
a  gayety  not  heard  in  serenades ;  where 
the  violin  leads  youthful  feet  a  round  of 
pleasures,  too  fast  for  sureness  of  foot- 
ing; and  where  the  claque  of  the  casta- 
nets rings  out  merrily  above  laugh  and 
801^,  firing  the  heart  with  passions 
which  comport  not  well  with  Castilian 
gravity." 

"  Qan-Eden,  or  Pictures  of  Cuba,"  is 
a  book  in  the  same  strain  and  of  the 
same  character  as  "  Cosas  de  Espafia," 
but  written  with  even  more  exuberant 
and  youthful  enthusiasm.  It  is  one  of 
the  books  which,  when  you  have  read, 
you  seem  to  have  traveled;  a  kind  of 
aromatic  talisman  that  transports  you 
to  foreign  lands  without  packing  or  sea- 
sickness. We  cannot  quote  as  we  would 
from  its  luxuriant  pages,  but  we  mention 
it  as  another  poetic,  and  scholarly,  and 
brilliant  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  travel. 

The  "Notes  of  a  Theological  Student " 
are  quiet  sketches  in  Europe  and  the 
East,  written,  with  winning  simplicity, 
by  a  gentleman  whom  we  should  sup- 
pose to  be  of  the  most  gentle,  religious, 
charitable,  and  classical  cultivation.  Al- 
though called  the  notes  of  a  theologitsal 
student,  there  is  nothing  in  them  which 
could  annoy  the  most  nervous  sectarian. 
The  author  is  evidently  a  Calvinist,  but, 
if  all  Calvinists  were  like  him,  it  could 
never  be  insinuated  that  the  sect  had  in- 
herited more  grit  than  grace  from  their 
great  founder.  The  sketches  are  slight, 
nor  are  they  in  any  other  way  so  strik- 
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ing,  as  by  the  sweet  and  unraffled 
Gnristian  spirit  which  pervades  them. 
-  The  portraits  of  German  celebrities  par- 
ticularly, are  characteristic  and  thought- 
ful. 

"  Art,  Scenery,  and  Philosophy  in  Eu- 
rope, being  fragments  from  the  port- 
folio of  the  late  Horace  Binney  Wallace^ 
Esquire,  of  Philadelphia,"  is  the  title  of 
a  book  which  is  among  the  most  re- 
markable and  yaluable  in  American 
esthetic  literature.  Indeed,  there  have 
rarely  been  such  thoughtful,  profound, 
delicate,  and  subtile  criticisms  upon  Art, 
anywhere,  as  those  of  Mr.  Wallace.  His 
mind  was  clearly  gifted  with  the  keen- 
est perceptions,  and  exquisitely  culti- 
vated, llis  style  has  the  extremest 
philosophic  precision  united  to  imagina- 
tive richness.  His  reputation,  while  he 
lived — for  he  died  at  thirtv-five — was 
limited  and  imcertain.  His  friends  were 
his  lovers  and  laureates ;  and,  until  the 
appearance  of  the  present  volume,  the 


public  knew  him  only  in  their  &ir  report, 
we  mention  his  work  here,  not  to  ex- 
amine it  in  detail,  but  only  to  present 
it  to  our  readers,  noping  at  some  other 
time  to  do  it  that  justice  which  it  de- 
mands. We  quote  its  name  as  another 
illustration  of  the  variety  and  Talue  of 
our  books  of  travel. 

The  American  literature  of  travel  has 
this  peculiar  interest,  that  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  New  World  upon  the  Old; 
and,  in  a  certain  way,  the  homage  of  the 
Future  to  the  Past.  Even  the  common- 
places of  Europe  have  a  little  romance 
for  us.  D  istances  of  time  and  space  are 
full  of  enchantment,  and  if  our  tourists 
often  betray  the  boasting  eagerness  and 
crude  enthusiasm  of  the  boy,  they  aleo 
show  his  fresh  feeling  for  whatever  is 
truly  beautiful  and  i^rand,  his  qmtk 
homage  to  whatever  is  heroic,  and  his 
pensive  pleasure  in  contemplating  the 
fading  forms  of  a  society  which  has  had 
no  type  in  his  own  national  experience; 


ROBERT   OP   LINCOLN. 

MERRILY  swmging  on  briar  and  weed, 
Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame, 
Over  the  mountain-side  or  mead, 
Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name ; 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-li^, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Snug  and  safe  is  that  nest  of  ours, 
Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gaily  drest, 

Wearing  a  bright  bbck  wedding  coat ; 
White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  his  crest, 
Hear  him  call  in  his  merry  note, — 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o*-hnk, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ;  ^ 
Look,  what  a  mce  new  coat  is  mine. 
Sure  there  was  never  a  bird  so  fine. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln's  Quaker  wife, 

Pretty  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown  wings, 
Passing  at  home  a  patient  life. 

Broods  in  the  enss  while  her  husband  sings 
Bob-o'-linx,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Brood,  kind  creature ;  you  need  not  fear 
Thieves  and  robbers  while  I  am  here. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 
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Modest  and  shy  as  a  nun  is  she ; 

One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  note. 
Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  he, 
Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  throat, — 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Never  was  I  afraid  of  man ; 
Catch  me,  cowardly  knaves,  if  you  can. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Six  white  eggs  on  a  bed  of  hay, 

Flecked  with  purple,  a  pretty  sight ! 
There  as  the  mother  sits  all  day 
Robert  is  singing  with  all  his  might 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Nice  good  wife,  that  never  goes  out. 
Keeping  house  while  I  frolic  about. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Soon  as  the  little  ones  chip  the  shell 

Six  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food ; 
Robert  of  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well. 
Gathering  seeds  for  the  hungry  brood. 
Bob-o*-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
This  new  life  is  likely  to  be 
Hard  for  a  gay  young  fellow  like  me. 
Chee,  chee,  chee, 

Robert  of  Lincoln  at  length  is  made 

Sober  with  work,  and  silent  with  care  ; 
Off  is  his  holiday  garment  laid, 
Half  forgotten  that  merry  air, 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Nobody  knows  but  my  mate  and  I 
Where  our  nest  and  our  nestlings  lie. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Summer  wanes ;  the  children  are  grown ; 

Pun  and  frolic  no  more  he  knows ; 
Robert  of  Lincoln's  a  humdrum  crone ; 
Off  he  flies,  and  we  sing  as  he  goes 
Bob-o'-Hnk,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strain 
Robert  of  Lincoln  come  back  again. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 
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TWICE    MARRIED. 

MT  OWN  8T0BT. 
[Continaed  from  page  544.] 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  male  Yankee  is  bom  into  the 
world  with  a  latent  desire  in  his 
heart  to  leave  his  home  and  go  abroad 
to  seek  a  fortune.  No  sooner  is  he 
weaned  than  this  quality  of  his  nature 
begins  to  be  developed.  It  grows  with 
his  growth  and  strengthens  with  his 
strength,  until,  at  last,  like  the  instinct 
of  the  swarming  bee,  it  irresistibly  im- 
pels him  to  quit  the  shelter  of  his  native 
roof,  and  begin  the  world  on  his  own 
account,  at  a  distance  from  the  scenes 
of  his  brief  childhood.  But  to  this,  like 
every  other  general  rule,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. This  enterprising  character- 
istic of  the  Yankee  race  is  lacking  in 
the  constitution  of  some  individuals; 
or,  at  least,  is  so  dormant,  sluggish,  and 
imperfectly  developed,  that  its  feeble 
promptings  fail  to  bring  about  the  usual 
results.  Such  a  Yankee,  of  the  present 
generation,  is  like  unto  the  salt  tiiat  has 
lost  its  savor.  Possessing,  usually,  to 
a  marked  degree,  all  ihe  evil  quauties 
peculiar  to  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  his 
share  of  those  that  arc  common  to  man- 
kind in  general,  yet  wanting,  withal,  the 
stem,  untiring  energy  of  will,  and  bold 
adventurous  spirit  by  which  the  national 
character  is  ennobled  and  distinguished, 
he  is  apt  to  be  a  sneaking,  smaS-souled 
fellow,  whose  shrewdness  is  but  petty 
cunning,  whose  religion  is  only  a  slavish 
fear  x)f  the  devil,  whose  piety  is  nothing 
more  than  a  hypocritical  show  of  sanc- 
tity, whose  morality  is  a  habit,  begotten 
by  the  caution  of  a  cold,  unimpassioned 
nature,  fearful  to  offend  against  public 
opinion,  and  whose  love  of  country  is  a 
mere  cat-like  attachment  to  the  spot 
where  his  eyes  first  blinked  in  the  light 
of  day. 

Young  Joab  Sweeny  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  this  narrow-minded  class 
of  home-keeping  Yankee  youth.  While, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  his  school-fel- 
lows had  gone  forth  into  the  world,  to 
begin  the  battle  of  life  amon^  stran^rs, 
he  still  remained  a  contented  inhabitant 
of  the  Niptuck  valley,  a  clerk  in  his 
father's  store,  waiting  until  the  worthy 
deacon  should  be,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
transferred  from  the  church  militant  to 
the  church  triumphant. 


He  was  a  tall,  loose-jointed,  broad- 
faced  youth,  with  straight,  black  hair— 
except  where  he  was  prematurely  bald 
— a  pair  of  thin,  silky  whiskers ;  large, 
bony,  white  hands,  and  two  long,  spm- 
dling  legs — the  ^aase  of  his  great  stat- 
ure— terminating  in  large,  unshapelv 
feet.  He  was  narrow-shouldered,  bol- 
low-chested,  and  stooped  in  his  gait; 
but  as,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of 
his  employment,  his  pale  and  pimply 
face  was  not  embrowned  by  the  son, 
like  the  fanner's  boys',  nor  his  hands, 
like  theirs,  hardened  with  toil,  as  he  was 
usually  dressed  with  comparative  neat- 
ness and  precision,  wore  a  white  neck- 
cloth, a  watch  and  seals,  a  paste  brooch 
in  his  shirt-bosom,  and  rings  upon  his 
fingers,  and  was  accustomed  to  practice 
th6  suavities  of  his  craft,  he  obtained 
and  enjoyed  among  the  ladies  of  Wal- 
bury,  both  young  and  old,  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  extremely  good  looking 
young  man,  of  a  remariLably  gented 
ngure,  and  most  engaging  address ;  and 
there  was  many  a  pretty  damsel  in  the 
congregation  that  each  Sunday  assem- 
bled in  the  ancient  meeting-house,  wboj 
in  her  heart,  envied  Lucy  Manners  the 
happy  fortune  that  fate  was  supposed 
to  have  in  store  for  her,  as  the  chosen 
bride  of  young  Joab  Sweeny. 

Like  almost  every  other  clerk  in  a 
country  store,  Joab  had  a  marvellous 
taste  and  talent  for  psalmody.  He 
played  the  flute  and  bass-viol  with 
equal  facility  of  execution — as,  indeed, 
•well  he  might,  having  abundant  leisure 
for  practice— -and,  moreover,  sung  tenor 
with  a  loud,  flaring  voice,  and  that  pe- 
culiar nasal  twans  and  intonation,  bj 
which  godly,  old-fashioned  New  £ng- 
landers  are  wont  to  be  greatly  edified. 
The  possession  of  these  accomplish- 
ments, together  with  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  a  wealthy  deacon's  son, 
and  a  church-member  in  his  own  right, 
^eatiy  favored  his  success  in  a  little 
intrigue,  which  resulted  in  the  depo^- 
tion  of  the  ancient  leader  of  the  choir, 
and  his  own  elevation  to  the  post  thus 
made  vacant. 

At  the  stated  semi-monthly  meetings 
of  the  Sewing  Circle  and  Dorcas  Soci- 
ety, held  alternately  at  the  hoiises  of 
the  members  during  the  winter  season. 
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joxuxg  Joab  rarely  failed  to  be  preBent, 
m  the  evening  after  tea.  On  these 
social  occc^ions  he  chieflj  affected  the 
oompanj  of  the  numerous  and  influen- 
tial oand  of  elderly  maiden  ladies,  with 
whom  he  was  eminently  popular.  It 
was  really  a  spectacle  well  worth  the 
looking  at,  to  see  this  exemplary  young 
man,  £essed  in  sober  black  and  smooth 
and  spotless  linen,  with  nicely  combed 
hair  and  carefully  brushed  whiskers, 
sitting,  at  such  times,  primly  upright, 
with  knees  and  elbows  bent  at  right 
anffles,  his  thumbs  sticking  upwards, 
holding  on  his  arms  a  skein  of  yam  for 
Miss  Tabitha  Graves  to  wind  upon  a 
ball,  and  meanwhile  retailing  to  the 
group  of  admiring  spinsters  some  piece 
of  village  scandal,  selected  from  the  vast 
fund  of  gossip  which  his  position  behind 
his  father's  counter  enabled  him  to  ac- 
cumulate, or  joining,  with  a  great,  chok- 
ing, gurgling  laugh,  in  the  applause 
which  his  feminine  friends  were  wont 
to  bestow  upon  every  sally  of  wit  and 
smart  speech  that  he  essayed  to  utter. 

It  is  not  to  be  marveled  at  that  Joab, 
conscious  of  his  merits,  and  aware  of 
the  existing  treaty  by  which  the  elders 
had  agreed  upon  the  match  between 
himself  and  his  cousin  Lucy,  it  is  not 
wonderful,  I  say,  that  Joab  looked  for- 
ward to  the  term  of  courtship,  without 
a  doubt  of  its  being  succeeded  by  the 
blissful  season  of  the  honeymoon.  In- 
deed, as  he  remarked  to  his  worthy 
mother,  it  seemed  like  a  more  matter  . 
of  form  to  court  Lucy  at  all,  or  even 
to  ask  her  own  consent.  **  It's  all  a 
settled  thing,'*  said  he,  **and  what's 
more,  I  and  she  both  know  it,  and  there 
ain't  no  rubbin'  on't  out.  What's  the 
use,  then,  in  runnin'  up  to  Uncle  Starr's 
every  Sunday  night  a-courting  ?  What 
on  earth  shall  we  find  to  talk  about  for 
so  many  evenings  ?  You  see,  mother," 
continued  Joab,  remembering  with  se- 
cret awe  and  rage  the  cold,  brief  sen- 
tence and  haughty  look  with  which 
Lucy  had  returned  his  greeting ;  **  you 
see  she's  been  gone  from  home  so  long, 
and  has  srown  so  big  and  stuck  up,  I 
don't  feel  acquainted  and  familiar  with 
her  as  I  used  to." 

"Law,"  replied  Mrs.  Axy,  "'taint 
needful  to  keep  a  talkin'  tu  a  gal  all  the 
time.  Why,  yer  father,  when  he  used 
to  come  a  courtin',  I've  known  him  to 
set,  and  set,  sometimes  for  an  hour  to- 
gether, and  skurse  ever  open  his  mouth, 
-without  it  was  to  spit  mto  the  fire. 


But,  talkin'  or  no  talkin',  go  you  must, 
for  how  would  it  look  to  be  a  courtin'  a 
gal,  and  not  go  and  set  up  a  spell  with 
her  o'  Sunday  ni^ts.  Your  Uncle 
Starr  wouldn't  like  it,  and,  besides,  you 
orter  go  ef  for  nothin'  only  to  keep 
other  fellers  away." 

"  Well,"  said  Joab,  "  I  suppose  I 
can't  do  no  less ;  and  then  again,  I  ex- 
pect I  must  make  her  presents,  once  in 
a  while.  Now,  I  consider  that's  down- 
right foolish.  If  I  wasn't  sure  of  hay- 
ing her,  why,  I  shouldn't  mind  it  so 
much,  for  it  would  kind  o'  seem  to  be 
a  part  of  the  expense  of  winning  her; 
but  as  it  is,  it  does  really  appear  to  me 
just  like  money  thrown  away." 

•*  Well,  as  for  that,  Joab,"  replied  the 
shrewd  mother,  "do  you  just  mind  to 
give  her  only  them  kind  of  presents 
as  will  last,  and  be  useful  after  marriage. 
They'll  all  be  your'n  agin,  then,  you 
know." 

In  fine,  both  Joab  and  his  mother,  not 
without  reason,  looked  upon  the  matter 
of  the  proposed  marria^  as  something 
immutable,  and  were  disposed  to  view 
the  usual  preliminaries  of  courtship  in 
the  light  of  tedious  formalities,  rendered 
necessary  only  by  the  force  of  impera- 
tive custom.  When,  therefore,  at  Joab's 
second  Sunday  nijp;ht  visit,  he  ventured, 
after  much  bash&  circumlocution*,  to 
suggest  to  Lucy  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  Soout  as  well,  first  as  last,  for  them 
to  ratify  the  contract  already  negotiated 
by  their  parents,  he  was  mformed  by 
the  young  lady,  in  a  very  curt  and  de- 
cided manner,  that  she  wished  to  take 
time  to  consider,  before  promising  com- 
pliance. He  was  completely  dumb- 
tounded  with  angry  surprise  and  per- 
plexity. The  deacon's  wife,  too,  when 
she  was  told  of  this  perverse  conduct  on 
the  part  of  her  meoe,  was,  at  first, 
almost  speechless  with  indignation; 
albeit,  when  she  did  find  her  tongue, 
she  made  herself  ample  amends  for  the 
temporary  inability  to  use  it.  "The 
little  pert,  stuck-up  hussy,"  said  she ; 
"  the  nasty,  ugly,  little  trollop !"  ap- 
plying, if  you  can  believe  me,  these 
unsavory  epithets  to  our  charming 
Lucy ;  "  she  wants  time  to  think  on't, 
does  she?  Let  her  father  get  hum 
from  Har'ford,  and  we'll  see?  He'll 
make  up  her  mind  for  her,  I  guess  i 
He'll  let  her  and  her  meddlin'  fool  of  a 
mother  know  who' s.  master.  B  ut  Betsy 
Daahleigh  needn't  think  she's  a-goin'  to 
break  up  this  match.     She  can't  alwus 
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l^ad  Starr,  by  tho  nose,  and  this  time 
she'll  find  it  out  Oh— h— h  !"  cried 
Mrs.  Sweeny,  shutting  her  teeth  with  a 
strong  aspiration  ;  "  how  I  should  like 
to  give  that  woman  a  piece  of  my 
mind!"^ 

During  the  week  which  followed  next 
after  this  unexpected  check.  Colonel 
Manners  arrived  at  home.  Shad  time 
having  gone  by,  and  given  place  to  the 
haying  season,  the  General  Assembly 
had  finished  its  labors  in  a  hurry,  and 
had  adjourned  without  day.  It  was 
not  long,  I  warrant  you,  before  the  Co- 
lonel was  informed  of  the  discourage- 
ment which  Joab  had  received  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  suit.  "  Pooh  !  pooh  ! . 
Axy,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  his  irate  sis- 
ter, "you've  jest  got  yourself  into  a 
fret  for  nothin'.  Why,  I  had  a  talk 
with  the  gal  to  Har'ford,  not  a  month 
ago !  She  knows  she's  a-goin'  to  have 
Joab,  and  expects  to,  like  a  dootiful  dar- 
ter; but  don't  ye  see,  she  wants  the 
privilege  of  doin'  and  sayin*  jest  as  ef 
«  it  wa'n't  all  agreed  on.  When  wimmen 
don't  have  their  own  way,  they  alwus 
like  to  play  they  do,  anyhow.  It's  na- 
teral  for  her  to  act  jest  as  she  doos.  I 
don't  blame  her  a  mite.  Joab,  I  hain't 
no  doubt,  talked  jest  as  ef  he  had  a  mor- 
gidge  on  her,  and  could  foreclose  any 
mintiit,  and  that  kind  o'  riled  her,  for 
she's  full  o'  spent,  now  I  tell  ye.  Jest 
•  let  him  keep  a-goin'  to  see  her  reglar, 
and  let  him  act  kind  o'  softly  and  per- 
lite  and  genteel,  jest  as  ef  he  didn't 
know  nothin'  o'  no  agreement,  but  de- 
pended on  gettin'  her  willin*  himself, 
and  was  obliged  to  afore  he  could  expect 
to  have  her,  and  let  him  ask  her  to  play 
on  her  pianny-forty,  and  bring  down  his 
floot^  and  play  with  her,  and  my  word 
for't,  it'll  all  come  right." 

**  Anyhow,  you'd  better  speak  to  her, 
and  let  her  know  there  ain't  no  gettin' 
off,"  said  tho  deacon's  wife. 

**I  sha'n'tdo  no  sich  a  thing;"  replied 
tho  colonel,  positively.  **  It'll  only 
jist  make  her  set  agin  it.  There  ain't 
no  hurry.  Let  things  take  their  nate- 
ral  course." 

The  Cblonel  was  decided;  and  his 
sister,  after  scolding  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent, was  obliged  to  acquiesce. 

One  fine  morning,  soon  after  the  colo- 
nel's return,  John  Dashleigh,  with  a 
gang  of  hands,  began  to  mow  the  bam- 
lot,  and  for  the  next  four  weeks  the 
Colonel  was  so  busy  looking  on,  while 
John  and  his  men  gathered  in  the  plen- 


tiful harvests  of  hay,  rye  and  oats,  that 
he  had  little  time  to  give  heed  to  the 
matter  of  Joab's  courtship.  Each 
morning  he  was  stirring  by  the  time 
tiiat  the  birds  began  to  sing,  and  be 
went  to  bed  every  night  as  soon  as  he 
had  eaten  a  hearty  supper,  and  snored 
away  till  day  broke  a^ain,  with  scarcely 
a  pause.  Never  had  the  crops  be^ 
heavier ;  never  had  there  been  a  finer 
season  for  securing  them;  and  never 
had  even  Andrew  Bunn  himself  given 
the  Colonel  such  complete  satisfaction 
in  the  performance  of  this  labor,  as  did 
his  new  overseer,  John  Dashleigh.  The 
Colonel  was  loud  in  his  praises :  "  he  is 
the  best  fanner  I  ever  see  of  his  age," 
he  would  say  to  his  wife ;  **•  so  handy 
and  keerful.  Yo  don't  ketch  him  a 
sojerin'  and  takui'  the  long  end  of  the 
lever  because  he's  capt'in.  He  jist 
takes  the  lead,  and  says  he,  *■  come  on,' 
and  the  feller  don't  live  that  can  cut 
his  comers.  And  then  he's  so  much 
tact  and  kalkelation  for  so  young  a 
chap.  Actilly,  he  gets  more  wcfik  out 
of  nve  men,  and  keeps  'em  all  the  time 
good-natered  and  ambitious,  than  any 
head-man  I  ever  had  could  out  of 
seven." 

And  it  was,  indeed,  a  sight  right  well 
worth  beholding,  to  see  John  Dashleigh 
at  the  head  of  his  file  of  men,  sweeping 
away  before  him  the  tall  herds-grass, 
laden  with  glittering  dew-drops,  at 
every  steady  swing  of  his  long  scythe- 
-  blade,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  broad 
swarth,  wider  by  six  inches  than  that 
of  any  of  his  followers.  At  least  this 
was  Lucy's  opinion,  as  she  watched 
him  one  mommg  from  her  chamber- 
window,  and  took  silent  note  of  the  fine 
proportions  of  his  tall  figure,  displayed, 
it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  the  graceful  motions  of  his 
labor.  And  as  often  as  she  met  him  in 
the  house,  at  meal  times  and  noonings, 
in  spite  of  his  apparel,  coarse  and  of&a 
soiled,  and  in  spite  of  the  sweat  and 
dust  of  toil  that  frequently  disfigured 
his  merry  face,  she  never  failed  to 
think  what  a  good-looking  man  was  her* 
cousin  John. 

In  New  England,  during  the  seyere 
labors  of  the  hay-harvest,  the  "  men- 
folks"  are  a  privileged  class.  When, 
answering  to  the  welcome  simamons  o( 
the  dinner-horn,  their  whoop  is  heard 
faintly  sounding  from  the  distant  field, 
forthwith  ensues  a  bustle  in  the  former's 
kitchen,  and  by  the  time  the  sweaty 
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band  arriye  and  have  laved  their  sun- 
browned  £aces  in  cool  water,  at  the  stone 
trough  by  the  well-curb,  the  substantial 
dinner  is  eteanung  upon  the  table.  No 
meagre  diet  doth  the  Yankee  hay- 
maker feed  upon ;  but  hearty  beef  and 
pork,  garnished  with  garden-sauce  in 
season ;  new  potatoes,  beets,  beans  and 
peas,  green  com  and  succotash.  The 
best  that  the  house  affords,  is  .set  lui- 
grudgingly  before  him,  and,  though  he 
be  a  negro,  he  is  served  at  his  meds  by 
the  mbtress  herself  and  her  white- 
armed  daughters. 

Lucy  used  to  take  an  especial  pleas- 
ure in  waiting  upon  John,  as  he  sat 
like  a  baron  at  tiie  head  of  the  table ; 
helping  him  to  choice  morsels  of  the 
victuals,  filling  his  glass  with  cool 
water  or  sparkling  cider,  and,  in  fine* 
anticipating  all  the  wishes  of  his  appe- 
tite. Many  a  dainty  pie  and  loai  of 
cake  found  its  way  into  the  luncheon- 
basket,  that  would  have  remained  in 
the  buttery  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Lucy's  providence.  The  ColonePs 
hands,  that  summer,  fared  sumptuously 
every  day^  both  in  llie  house  and  in  the 
field.  '*  Tell  ye,"  said  old  black  Tite, 
one  day,  moved  to  enthusiam  by  dis- 
covering in  the  bottom  of  the  m-kin  a 
half  a  dozen  cups  of  custard,  and  a 
bottle  of  currant  wine ;  *'  ef  Joab 
Sweeny  dont  jis  get  a  prize,  when  he 
gets  Miss  Loosy,  den  der  ain't  no 
bumble-bees." 

In  the  evening,  when  the  toil  of  the 
long,  sultry  day  was  over,  John,  after 
making  himself  tidy,  would  frequently 

E)  into  the  parlor,  where  he  would  find 
ucy  and  little  Ellen,  between  whom  a 
very  ardent  friendship  had  •  been  re- 
vived, so  that  they  were  seldom  apart. 
Lucy  always  welcomed  -  him  with  a 
smile,  that  made  him  forget  in  a  single 
moment  the  weariness  occasioned  by  a 
whole .  day  of .  hard  labor.  She  would 
insist  upon  his  taking  a  seat  in  the  big 
rockmg-chair ;  and  then  going  to  the 
piano,  she  would  play  over  his  favorite 
airs.  She  had  a  sweet  little  warbling 
voice,  like  a  canary  bird's ;  just  suited 
to  the  songs  that  John  most  loved  to 
hear ;  and  1  do  not  believe  that  either 
Jenny  Lind  or  Sonntag  ever  sung  to  so 
admiring  an  auditory  as  Lucy  used  to 
have  at  these  pleasant  little  concerts,  in 
the  evenings  of  the  haying  season. 
Little  Ellen  thought  her  cousin  Lucy 
tiie  handsomest  and  most  accomplished 
creature  in  the  world,  and  John's  good 


opinion  was  not  a  whit  the  less  exalted. 
Sometimes,  when  Lucy  got  tired  of. 
playing  and  singing,  she  and  Ellen 
would  go  and  sit  down  together  on.  the 
threshold  of  the  front  doorway,  with 
their  arms  around  each  other's  waists. 
John  would  take  his  place  upon  the 
broad :  step-stone  at  their  feet ;  and 
there  the  three. would  sit  in  the  still 
twilight,  and  talk  about  all  manner  of 
things.  Lucy  would  tell  over  her  remin- 
iscences of  the  Misses  .Primber's 
school,  and  relate  numerous  anecdotes 
of  her  schoolmates,  until  Ellen  got  to 
know  all  the  young  ladies  by  name  aa 
well  as  if  she  had  actually  been  ao- 

3uainted  with  them  in  person ;  and 
ohn  was  able,  by  means  of  Lucy's 
vivid  descriptions,  to  recognize  those  of 
them  who  had  been  her  companions  on 
the  occasion  of  his  meeting  her  in  the 
street  at  Haxtford.  Then  John,  in  turn, 
would  give  accounts  of  the  distant  and 
wonderful  Genesee,  country,  and  tell 
stories  of  wolves,  bears,  panthers  and 
Indians,  some  of  which  were  so  fright- 
ful, heard  in  the  dim,  shadowy  gloam- 
ing, that  the  girls  would  beg  him -to 
come  and  sit  between  them  on  the 
threshold. 

Sometimes,  when.it  was  moonlight, 
they  used  to  go  out  and  sit  on  the 
bench,  imder  the  big  elm,  or  stroll  up 
and  down  the  gravel  walk  in  the  front 
yard,  or  may  be  go  ac»ross  the  street  to 
the  widow's  cottage.  It  so  happened, 
one  night,  that  they  found  Mrs.  Man- 
ners there,  and  they  all  had  a  very 
merry  time  together,  listening  to  the 
anecdotes  which  the  two  matrons  told 
of  the  baby-hood  of  Lucy  and  John. 
Mrs.  Dashleigh  gave,  at  great  length, 
a  minute  and  circumstantial  account  of 
the  dangerous  accident  which  had  be- 
fallen Lucy  when  she  was  a  two-year 
old,  in  falling  down  the  cellar  bulk- 
head, while  John  listened  shudderingly, 
and  thought  what  a  gloomy,  sad  colored 
world  it  would  have  been  if  she  had 
been  killed.  After  this,  the  widow  re- 
called to,  mind  some  funny  baby-talk  of 
Lucy's,  and  repeated  it;  and  this  sug- 
gested to  Mrs.  Manners,  some  queer 
speech  or  other  which  John  had  made 
while  he  was  yet  in  petticoats.  Both 
the  ladies  agreed  with  respect  to  the 
marvellous  fondness  which  Lucy  and 
John  had  manifested  for  each  other  in 
their  childhood,  and  fortified  their  joint 
testimony  by  alternately  relating  cor- 
roborative incidents. 
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•*  And  don't  you  remember,  Polly," 
cried  Mrs.  Manners,  ofFering  her  snuffs 
box  to  her  sister,  "how  tiiey  always 
used  to  play  they  was  husband  and 
wife  ?" 

**  Law  !  well !  I  guess  I  do  !"  re- 
plied the  widow.  **  I  remember  the 
tirst  time  his  pa  ever  got  him  a  new 
pair  of  boots ;  high  ones,  you  know, 
with  legs  to  'em  like  men's — I  re- 
o'lect " 

••  Oh  !  I  never  shall  forget  it,"  cried 
Mrs.  Manners,  interrupting ;  "he  come 
right  up  to  our  house,  and  walked  in  as 
proud " 

"  And  said,"  interpolated  Mrs.  Dash- 
leigh. 

"And,  says  he,"  continued  Mrs. 
Manners,  nusing  her  roice  and  speak- 
ing more  rapidly,  so  that  her  sister 
gave  up  the  floor  without  further  con- 
test ;  "  and,  says  he,  a  hauling  up  his 
trowsers,  so's  to  show  his  boot-legs ; 
now,  says  he,  I'm  a  man,  like  pa,  and 
big  enough  to  marry  Lucy !" 

"And,  don't  you  think "  began 

the  widow. 

"  And,  if  you'll  believe  me,"  pursued 
the  irresistible  Mrs  Manners,  adareBsing 
John  and  Lucy,  as  if  they  were  not 
themselves ;  "  botSi  them  little  creturs 
cried  like  babies,  as  they  wa«,  because 
Miss  Graham,  that  was  up  to  our  house 
a  tailorin',  told  'em,  retd  sort  o'  cross 
like,  that  they  want  nigh  old  enough 
yet." 

"  She  was  a  spiteful  cretur,  that  Miss 
Graham,"  said  the  widow. 

"  Indeed  she  was,"  repKed  her  sister ; 
"  she  went  up  that  very  ni^ht,  and  told 
the  deacon's  wife  all  about  it,  and  Sally 
Blake,  that  was,  Sally  Bunn,  that  is 
now,  told  me  afterwards,  that  a  madder 
woman  she  never  heerd  scold.  Actilly, 
she  whipped  Sally,  and  sent  her  to  bed 
without  any  supper,  when  the  poor 
little  gal  hadn't  done  anything  out  of 
the  way." 

After  this  manner,  the  two  elder  ladies 
continued  their  gossip,  to  the  infinite 
edification  and  amusement  of  their 
juniors.  It  was  very  late,  indeed ;  nay, 
almost  ten  o'clock,  when  Mrs.  Manners, 
at  tiie  conclusion  of  a  narrative  of  the 
adventures  of  Lucy's  first  school-day, 
under  John's  guardianship,  quietly 
slipped  out  in^  the  kitchen,  whither 
the  widow  directly  followed  her,  leaving 
Lucy  with  John  and  Ellen  in  the  ^nt 
room.  Presently,  Mrs.  Dashleigh  re- 
turned, and  upon  bemg  enquired  of  by 


Lucv,  declared  that  Mrs.  Manners,  hav- 
ing looked  at  the  clock,  bad  departed 
in  a  great  haste,  apparently  quite  for- 
getful that  she  was  leaving  Lucy  be- 
hind her.  Of  course,  when  Looy  got 
up  from  her  chair,  and  said  that  she 
must  huny  home  too,  John  rose  also, 
and  offered  to  be  her  bean  across  the 
street ;  and  E^en  was  going,  too,  but 
her  mother  told  her  it  was  too  late,  and 
that  she  must  stay ;  at  which,  the  little 
damsel  was  greatly  dissatisfied. 

It  was  a  most  lovehr  midsummer 
night;  still,  warm  and  fragrant.  The 
moon,  in  a  cloudless  sky,  was  neariy  at 
its  full;  and  its  rays,  at  this  hour,  al- 
most vertical,  came  shimmering  down 
through  the  dense  foliage  of  the  great 
elm  that  stood  in  the  Httie  lawn  in  nont 
of  Colonel  Manners'  house,  and  silvered 
the  leaves  of  the  lilacs  and  syringas 
which  grew  about  the  door.  The  clumps 
of  shrubbery,  and  the  fruit  trees  in  the 
orchards,  cast  deep  circular  shadows 
upon  the  ground  beneath  them.  The 
slender  spire  of  the  meeting-bonsse 
steeple,  in  the  village  hard  by,  gli^ened 
like  a  silver  needle,  and  stood  up, 
strangely  tall  and  far  away  into  the 
deep  blue  sky.  The  intervale  meadows, 
covered  with  a  dense,  low-lying  mist, 
seemed  Hke  some  broad  river  or  wide 
arm  of  the  sea ;  the  nearer  trees  aod 
copses  looming  up  like  islands,  ajid  ^ 
hills  beyond,  like  the  distant  furrier 
shore.  Even  the  sense  of  hearing  aided 
the  illusion;  for  the  subdued  murmur 
of  the  far  off  water-fiedl  in  the  northern 
glen  sounded  to  the  ear  eo  like  the 
noise  of  surf  upon  a  shelving  sandy 
beach,  that  one  suddenly  set  down  npon 
the  spot  would  have  found  it  diflBcnlt 
to  realize  that  he  was  in  an  inland  dis- 
trict, many  miles  away  from  the  sea. 
All  else  was  breathlessly  still,  except 
the  chirping  of  the  crickets  and  katy- 
dids, and  the  hushed  whisper  of  the 
zephyr  among  the  leaves,  that  served 
only  to  make  the  silence  audible. 

Now,  John  Dashleigh,  when  he  had 
deliberately  made  up  his  mind  to  do  a 
thing,  never  dreamed  of  putting  off,  with- 
out good  cause,  the  execution  of  bis 
purpose ;  but  proceeded  at  once  to  ac- 
tion, as  soon  as  ever  he  was  ready  and 
had  an  opportunity.  Though  he  had 
but  littie  experience  in  love  afi^xs,  his 
common  sense  taught  him  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  be  dilly-dallying  and  hesi- 
tating about  declaring  himself,  and, 
wiihd,  he  had  been  by  no  means  an 
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nnobserrant  witness  of  the  weekly  re- 
currence of  Joab's  Sunday  evening 
visits.  He  had,  therefore,  fully  resolv- 
ed to  avail  himself  of  the  first  favorable 
opportunity  to  tell  Lucy  that  he  loved 
her,  and  to  ask  of  her  the  momentous 
question,  whether  there  was  any  reason 
for  him  to  hope  that  his  love  might  be 
returned.  I  would  not  have  it  sup- 
posed, however,  that  John  was  confi- 
dent of  receiving  a  repl^  such  as  he 
wished  to  hear,  for  I  firmly  believe 
there  was  never  in  the  world  a  lover 
more  modest  than  he^  or  who  was  less 
sensible  of  his  own  merits.  The  hope 
that  he  cherished  had  just  enough  force 
to  prompt  him  to  avow  his  love.  **  There 
may  be  a  chance  for  me,"  he  would  say 
to  himself;  and  I  assure  you  he  was 
not  the  man  to  forego  trying  even  one 
chance  in  a  thousand,  or  to  shrink  with 
immanly  dread  from  learning  thereby 
the  fate  in  store  for  him. 

John  and  Lucy  had  got  no  further 
than  the  gate  of  Colonel  Manners'  front 
yard,  when  he  began.  **Lucjf,*'  said 
he,  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice  that 
he  could  not  control,  ''before  you 
go  into  the  house,  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing to  you  whichi  perhaps,  may 
displease  you — ^but  until  you  bid  me 
stop,  or  I  see  you  are  angry  or  annoyed, 
I  shall  speak  on  till  I  have  finished." 

Now,  that  little  puss,  Lucy,  knew  as 
well  as  John  Dashleigh  himself  did 
what  he  was  about  to  say;  neverthe- 
less, of  course,  as  is  the  way  with 
-women  at  such  times,  when  they  are 
nothing  loth  to  listen,  she  dissembled, 
and  appeared  to  be  unaware  of  John's 
intentions,  and  affected  a  oool  surprise 
and  faint  wonder ;  though,  if  the  truth 
were  only  known,  it  wo^d  appear  thatx 
her  heart  was  throbbing  so  wildly  she 
was  actually  afraid  John  would  hear  its 
thumping.  **  Pray,  cousin  John,"  said 
she,  as  soon  as  she  dared  to  trust  her 
voice,  *'  what  can  you  be  going  to  say 
to  me  that  you  think  will  displease 
me  ?"  "I  wish  to  tell  you,  Lucy,"  said 
John,  replying  to  the  question  in  the 
only  manner  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
use — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the  most  straight- 
forward way  in  the  world — **  I  wish  to 
tell  you  that  I  love  you  so  well,  that  I 
cannot  find  words  to  express  myself." 

"  Why — J !  John  !"  cried  Lucy,  as 
if  she  were  very  much  surprised,  and 
affecting  a  reproachful  maimer. 

♦*  I  have  offended  you,  I  know,"  said 
John,  who,  in  hb  simplicity,  thought 


he  had  shocked  his  fair  cousin  by  his 
audacious  avowal ;  and  his  heart  grew 
so  heavy  that  it  came  near  weighing 
him  to  the  ground.  He  looked  down 
into  her  face.  There  was  never  any 
thing  so  beautiftil  as  it  was  in  the  soft 
moonlight  that  shone  upon  it.  She  did 
not  raise  her  eyes,  and  he  felt  sure  that 
she  was  angry.  The  feeble  hope  that 
hitherto  had  sustained  him  died  away 
in  his  heart,  and  the  void  it  left  ached 
with  a  torture  so  intense  that,  in  spite 
of  his  manhood,  he  could  not  endure  it 
without  complaint.  The  words  came 
to  his  lips  without  his  consent,  even 
against  his  will.  **Ohi  God!  I  cannot 
bear  it !"  said  he,  in  a  tone  so  full  of 
despair  that  Lucy  looked  up  in  a  sudden 
fright,  and  the  roguish  smile  which  he 
had  not  observed  vanished  from  her  lips. 
She  saw  the  expression  of  keen  agony 
apparent  upon  his  pale  features;  and 
the  instinct  of  coquetry — which  I  regret 
to  say  had  a  place  in  her  heart— *was  at 
once  shamed  and  subdued,  by  the  sight 
of  his  distress.  She  felt  almost  ap- 
palled at  finding  herself  loved  with  such 
a  strength  of  passion;  and  the  deep 
springs  of  womanly  tenderness  welled 
up  in  her  heart  with  a  sudden  overflow. 
She  had  suspected  herself,  before,  of 
loving  John,  though  she  had  not  been 
entirely  certain ;  but  from  that  moment 
she  never  doubted  again  that  he  was 
dearer  to  her  than  all  the  world  besides. 
It  may  not  "be  fair,  even  for  an  author, 
to  expose  to  the  world  the  secrets  of  a 
maiden's  heart,  but  the  truth  is  that  Lucy 
had  been  ahnost  as  strongly  impressed 
by  John's  appearance  on  the  occasion  of 
meeting  him  on  the  street  at  Hartford, 
as  he  himself  had  been  at  seeing  her. 
The  young  lady  with  whom  she  used  to 
sleep  at  the  Misses  Primber's  Seminary, 
and  for  whom  she,  at  that  time,  enter- 
tained an  undymg  affection,  which  was 
fully  reciprocated — this  young  lady,  I 
say,  (who  is,  by  the  by,  at  the  present 
time,  a  rosy  matron  with  four  chubby 
children,)  can  testify,  that  not  long 
after  the  occasion  wmch  has  just  been 
alluded  to,  Lucy  confessed  to  her,  in  a 
moment  of  confidence,  that  the  Hand- 
some Forester  W€U9  her  very  beau-ideal 
of  manly  beauty ;  and  that  she  wished 
*' heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man," 
and  had  given  him  the  means  to  dress  a 
little  more  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vailing fashions.  No  small  part  of 
Lucy's  surprise,  when  John  dropped 
out  of  the  pear  tree,  was  due  to  her  re- 
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cognition  of  Robin  Hood  in  the  person 
of  the  youth  prostrate  at  her  feet,  and 
at  finding  him  to  be  the  coasin  John  of 
whom  she  had  always  preserved  so 
affectionate  a  remembrance.  As  1  have 
already  told  you,  the  womanly  instinct 
which  so  seldom  errs,  revealed  to  her 
that  John  was  in  love  with  her;  and 
when  she  came  to  reflect. upon  this  dis- 
covery, she  found  that  it  afforded  her  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction ; 
though  she  did  not  as  yet  suspect  how 
nearly  the  condition  of  her  own  heart  re- 
sembled that  of  her  cousin' s.  It  was  not  a 
great  while,  however,  before  she  detected 
herself  thinking  that,  if  Joab  were  only 
like  John,  how  much  less  strong  would 
be  her  aversion  to  the  proposed  mar- 
riage. She  was  alone  in  her  room,  be- 
fore the  glass,  striving  to  coax  the  re- 
bellious curls  into  something  like  order, 
and  at  first  she  hardly  dared  to  meet 
the  glance  of  her  own  eyes  in  the  mir- 
ror. She  felt  that  she  was  blushing ; 
and  so  she  leaned  her  head  on  the  little 
white  dimity  toilet  table,  and  did  not 
look  up  again  for  a  long  while.  She 
asked  her  heart  the  question,  whether 
it  was  not  that  it  loved  John  which 
caused  her  to  wish  that  Joab  resembled 
him;  and  in  reply  her  deceitful  littie 
heart  told  her  a  falsehood,  and  per- 
suaded her  that  the  sentiment  in  ques- 
tion was  nothing  more  than  merely  a 
warm  cousinly  regard  and  affection. 

"  You  are  to  marry  Joab,  you  know," 
whispered  the  heart,  **  and  of  course  it 
is  not  wonderful  you  should  wish  him  to 
be  more  hke  John ;  for  Joab— between 
ourselves — ^is  anything  but  lovable; 
while  John,"  contmued  the  heart,  throb- 
bing violently,  **  is  a  handsome,  agree- 
able, noble,  manlv  young  fellow,  who, 
if  he  had  had  the  one-half  of  Joab's 
advantages,  would  have  made  just  the 
lover  and  husband  we  have  dreamed 
about  sometimes.'' 

**Mere  cousinly  regard  1"  repeated 
Lucy;  **andareyou  sure  that  this  is 
all?" 

"Perfectly  sure,"  faltered  the  heart 

"And  ought  I  not  to  be  somewhat 
careful  of  you,  for  fear  lest  I  shall  lose 
you?"  says  Lucy;  "and  sliould  I  not 
conduct  myself  towards  John  with  a 
little  more  reserve  ?" 

"Pooh!"  replies  the  heart,  "thank 
you  for  nothing;  let  me  take  care  of 
myself;  and  do  you  treat  John  as  he 
deserves ;  for  he  is  a  kinsman,  worthy 
of  your  best  ooosinly  love.    liut,"  con- 


tinued the  heart,  with  a  flutter,  '^  do  as 
you  please ;  I  am  not  at  all  interested  in 
the  matter." 

"But  on  John's  account;'*  pertsisted 
Lucy.  "  Will  not  he  get  to  loving  me 
too  much,  and  so  be  miserable  when  I 
am  finally  married  to  Joab  ?'' 

"  You  are  a  vain,  conceited  creatiire," 
replies  the  heart ;  concealing  a  pang  of 
sudden  pain,  by  retorting  in  this  way ; 
"  how  do  you  know  that  John  loves  yoa 
any  more  than  he  ought  to  love  a  oooan 
and  an  old  playmate  I  And  even  if  he 
does  love  you  a  little  more  warmly  than 
this,  he  will  forget  you  easily"  (and 
here  there  was  another  keen  pang,) 
"and  marry  somebody  else;"  and  here 
there  came  a  third  pang,  so  violent  that 
Lucy  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  with 
her  head  still  on  the  table,  until  at  last 
she  put  out  her  hght  in  a  hurry,  and 
got  mto  bed,  where,  after  a  while,  abe 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

Now,  though  the  heart  caused  itsdf  a 
deal  of  distress  by  suggesting  this  notion 
of  John's  marrying  some  other  girl,  it 
could  not  have  done  a  thing  which 
would  have  aided,  to  a  greater  degree, 
the  deception  of  which  it  had  been 
guilty.  For  Lucy  was  thereby  per- 
suaded to  fancy  herself  thinking  of 
John,  as  if  he  were  already  the  Jover 
and  suitor  of  this  imaginary  mii^tress ; 
and  her  heart  kept  on  assuiiug  her  that 
of  course  there  could  be  no  danger  of 
loving  him  too  well.  Besides,  tins  idea 
prevented  her  from  feeling  for  John 
that  tenderness  which  would  have 
alarmed  her,  and  put  her  upon  her 
guard.  Lideed,  there  were  sometimes, 
when  this  fancy  was  uppermost  in  her 
mind,  that  she  carried  herself  towards 
Jiim  with  a  coolness  and  reserve  which 
caused  him  no  little  pain.  However, 
these  occasions  were  unfrequent ;  for,  as 
I  have  told  you,  in  obedience  to  the  im- 
pulses of  her  heart,  she  usually  treated 
him  with  the  kindness  and  distinctioa 
due  to  so  ne€ur.  and  worthy  a  kinsman. 
But  when,  on  the  night  that  John  dfr- 
dared .  his  love,  Lucy  was  forewarned 
by  his  manner  of  his  intention  to  do  so, 
her  treacherous  httle  heart  began  to 
beat  with  such  a  tumultuous  delight  and 
sweet  alarm,  that  it  was  no  longer  able 
to  deceive  its  mistress ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  related,  the  emotion  which  filled 
her  soul  at  the  spectacle  of  John's  an- 
guish, caused  by  ner  supposed  indiffer- 
ence, testified  so  plainly,  with  respect 
to  the  condition  of  her  own  feelings. 
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tiiat  sbe  could  not  help  being  convinced. 
She  acknowledged  to  herself  that  she 
loyed  him  with  all  her  heart;  and  then 
.she  hastened  to  relieve  the  pain  tixat  he 
was  suffering.  She  took  his  hand,  and 
without  blinking  of  herself,  or  giving 
heed  to  the  proprieties  of  maidenlj  re- 
serve, she  looked  up  straight  into  his 
face. 

"John,"  said  she,  "dear  John;  if  it 
will  give  you  pleasure  to  know  that — ^I 
-love  you " 

When  Lucy  had  got  as  far  as  this  she 
hesitated,  and  then  paused ;  for  sho  saw 
that  she  hod  said  enough  for  her  pur- 
pose ;  and,  besides,  it  is  somewhat  of  an 
enterprise,  for  a  lady  to  tell  a  gentle- 
man, for  the  first  time  in  the  world, 
that  she  loves  him,  except  in  a  whis- 
pered monosyllable,  by  way  of  reply  to 
an  urgent  and  oft  repeated  question. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  sentence,  John  thought  he 
had  never  before  heard  anything  so 
perfect.  He  could  hardly  believe  his 
senses,  and  he  would  have  doubted 
the  evidence  of  his  ears,  but  that  this 
testimony  was  corroborated  by  the  soft 
and  bewitching  confusion  of  Lucy's 
manner ;  for,  no  sooner  had  she  ceased 
speaking,  than  she  dropped  her  eyelids, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  ground,  her 
.  head  drooping  with  modest  concern,  at 
the  boldness  of  her  speech ;  while  her 
face  was  suffused  witli  a  channing  blush, 
that  could  be  perceived  even  by  the 
moonlight. 

For  a  single  moment  John  stood  still 
and  uncovered  his  head.  I  am  not 
not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  during  this 
brief  pause  he  uttered  a  fervent  thanks- 
giving to  the  ^ood  Grod.  The  impulse  of 
every  man's  heart  prompts  him,  when 
suddenly  made  conscious  of  the  gift  of  a 
ereat  blessing,  or  when  first  assured  of 
deliverance  from  great  peril,  to  do  what 
John  Dashleigh  did ;  but  it  is  not  every 
one  who,  like  him,  would  obey  his  good 
impulses  at  such  a  time.  Lucy  observed 
this  emotion  of  gratitude,  and  its  devout 
expression ;  and  I  assure  you  that  she 
loved  him  none  the  less,  but  rather  the 
more,  for  that  the  first  impulse  of  his 
adoration  had  been,  not  towards  her,  but 
to  the  great  Giver  of  all  good  gifts. 

I  shall  not  relate  further  what  was 
said  and  done  by  John  and  Lucy,  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  time  they  were 
together  that  memorable  evening;  be- 
cause, as  they  talked  mostly  in  whis- 
pers, and  low  murmurs,  audible  only  to 


themselves,  it  is  plain  enough  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  be  overheard  and  re- 
ported. Let  it  suffice,  then,  to  say 
that  when,  an  hour  afterwards,  they 
parted  at  the  step-stone  of  the  front 
door,  and  he  took  advantage  of  the 
shadow  of  a  lilac-bush  to  press  a  pro- 
longed kiss  upon  her  lips,  he  had  a 
perfect  and  indefeasible  right  so  to  do. 
She  was  entirely  willing  to  be  bidden 
good-night  in  that  pleasant  fashion, — ^as 
well,  indeed,  she  might  be — for  she  had 
promised  to  marry  John,  and  ho  had 
promised  to  marry  Lucy. 

When  Lucy  went  into  the  house  she 
found  her  mother  sitting  up  and  waiting 
for  her.  As  soon  as  she  took  off  her 
bonnet,  looked  up  at  the  clock,  and,  in 
a  whisper,  began  to  stammer  excuses 
for  staying  out  so  late,  her  mother  laid 
down  her  knitting  work,  and  looked  up 
into  her  -  blushing  face  with  such  a 
shrewd,  kind,  knowing,  enquiring  smile, 
that  Lucy,  was  persuaded  by  it  not  to 
put  off  the  coxuession  which  she  had 
resolved  to  defer  until  the  morning,  but 
to  tell  at  once  what  had  happened. 
She  was  a  little  embarrassed,  and  at  a 
loss  how  to  begin ;  but  when  her  mo- 
ther put  her  arm  about  her  waist,  aud 
kissed  her  head,  as  she  leaned  it  against 
her  bosom,  and  whispered  softly,  **  tell 
mo  all  about  it,  my  child,"  the  words 
came  of  themselves,  right  out  of  her  full 
heart. 

They  sat  there  together  until  the 
candle  burned  down  to  its  socket,  talk- 
ing in  whispers ;  while  in  the  bedroom 
hard  by,  the  good  Colonel,  against 
whose  cherished  project  they  were  plot- 
ting, tired  with  his  afternoon's  labor  in 
the  hayfield,  slept,  obli^dous  of  the  dan- 
ger and  his  cares.  Once  in  a  while  his 
sonorous,  measured  snonug  would  cease 
for  a  moment,  and  the  two  women 
would  listen  with  bated  breath,  until, 
with  a  vigorous  puff  and  snort,  the 
sleeper  would  start  off  again  upon 
another  heat,  and  the  whispered  con- 
ference would  be  resumed.  At  last, 
when  the  tall,  old-fashioned  clock  in  the 
corner  began  to  splutter  its  warning, 
before  stnldng  the  hour  of  two,  Mrs. 
Manners  kissed  the  glowing  check  of 
her  daughter,  and  with  another  .low 
murmured  assurance  that  she  herself 
would  manage  to  bring  everything  to  a 
happy  result,  bade  her  good-night ;  and 
Lucy,  after  returning  her  mother's  kiss, 
lit  her  candle  and  tripped  up  stairs,  with 
a  heart  as  light  as  love  and  hope  could 
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make  it,  and  her  eyes  as  sparkling  and 
wide  awake  as  they  had  ever  appeared 
of  a  morning,  after  a  long,  sound  night's 
slumber.  When  she  got  up  into  her 
chamber,  she  put  her  hght  down  upon 
the  table,  and  went  to  the  open  win- 
dow, to  look  out  upon  the  bench  under 
the  big  elm  tree ;  a  spot  evennore  to  be 
endeared  to  her  by  having  been  the 
place  where  she  and  her  lover  had 
plighted  faith  to  each  other. 

The  moon  was  still  shininsr  brightly, 
and  she  was  not  a  little  startled  at  be- 
holding John  Dashleigh,  standing  with 
Boatswain  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree. 
He  was  not  so  far  off  but  that  she  could 
hear  him  speak,  in  a  low,  quick  tone,  as 
she  came  to  the  window.  **  Don't  be 
afraid,"  said  he,  advancing  towards 
the  house  as  he  spoke,  until  he  came 
and  stood  among  the  tliiok  lilac-bushes 
that  grew  before  the  parlor  windows. 
**It's  me,"  said  John,  again  looking 
up. 

**But  why  have  you  not  gone 
home  ?"  whispered  Lucy,  secretly 
pleased,  withal,  that  her  lover  had  not 
found  it  in  his  heart  to  go  to  bed  like  a 
sensible  man,  but  had  prefered  to  stay 
out  in  the  moonlight,  haunting  the 
neighborhood  of  the  big  elm,  during  the 
short  hours. 

**  I  saw  that  you  did  not  go  up  to 
your  room,"  replied  John,  **  and  so  I 
have  been  waiting  and  watching.  You 
have  been  talking  with  Aunt  Betsy  ?" 

"Yes;"  said  Lucy  with  great  vi- 
vacity, "  and  it's  all  right  1  I  have  told 
her  everything,  and,  just  as  we  thought, 
she  is  on  our  side !     Hurrah !" 

"And  what  does  she  say?"  asked 
John,  eagerly. 

"I  mustn't,  on  any  account,  tell 
papa,  at  present.  She  will  manage  all 
that—" 

"And  Joab?" 

"Ah!  that's  the  worst  of  it,  John. 
She  says  that  I  must  let  Joab  continue 
his  horrid  visits,  though  I  may  tell  him 
that  I  don't  like  either  him  or  his  visits, 
and  will  never  be  willing  to  marry  him. 
After  that,  she  says,  he  can  have  no 
reason  to  complain  whatever  may 
happen." 

"Well,"  said  John,  in  a  doubtful 
tone,  "  for  my  part  I  must  own  that  I 
think  the  plainest  and  most  straight- 
forward way  is,  usually,  the  best  way. 
However,  Aunt  Betsy  is  a  very  wise 
and  sensible  woman,  and — " 

At  this  moment,    Boatswain,   upon 


whose  doggish  nature  and  genwhffitici 
the  moonlight  had  been  exercising  its 
wonted  influence,  and  who,  beades, 
though  evidently  unwilling  to  enter- 
tain ill-natured  suspicions,  concemixig 
John's  motives  in  lurking  about  the 
house  at  midnight,  had,  nevertheless,  u 
secret,  been  greatly  disturbed  in  his 
nund  thereby,  Boatswain,  I  say,  sud- 
denly threw  back  his  head,  stuck  his 
nose  into  the  air,  and  through  the  wUe 
calibre  of  his  capacious  throat  gsre 
vent  to  an  obstreperous  howl,  which 
was  intended  partly  as  a  serenade  to 
the  man  in  the  moon,  and  partly  bj 
way  of  respectful,  but  earnest  remoii- 
strance  against  the  further  contiDuanoe 
of  John's  singular  and  ill-timed  pnh 
ceedings. 

"Heavens!  what-  a  noise!"  cM, 
Lucy,  who  had  been  at  first  afaDoet 
scared  out  of  her  wits  by  Boatswam's 
outcry. 

"Hush-sh,  hush  up!  get  oat,  jw 
brute!"  cried  John,  stamping  on  tha 
ground. 

"  Ow-ow-oo-o-o-o-woo,"  howled  die 
dog,  still  with  his  muzzle  pointing  to- 
wards the  zenith,  but  looking  sideways 
at  John  with  an  intelligent  leer,  as  if  he 
would  say,  "  I'm  right,  and  yon  know 
it.  You  ought  to  be  a-bed  at  this  time 
o'  night,  and  not  be  here  onder  Lucy's 
window.  You're  a  yoong  man,  and 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  prbbafaly  don't 
mean  any  harm ;  but  your  ocmduci  isn't 
proper,  can't  help  saying  so— ow  ow-oo- 
o-woo." 

John's  conscience  was  smitten  by 
this  reproof,  which  was  as  intelfi^hk 
as  if  it  had  been  uttered  in  the  plauiest 
English.  So  he  threw  ap  a  kiss  to 
Lucy,  and  she  dropped  one  down  to 
him,  and  they  bade  each  other  good- 
night Then  Lucy  pretended  to  dnw 
the  curtains  close,  but  left  a  peep-hole 
through  which  she  watched  John  as  he 
went  along  down  the  gravel  walk,  ac- 
companied by  Boatswain,  who  appeared 
to  be  exceedingly  gratified  at  his  re- 
treat ;  though,  to  be  sure,  when  Jobs 
turned  to  latch  the  wicket  after  him,  the 
dog  came  up  and  licked  his  band,  snuff- 
ing and  wagging  his  tail  with  an  apok>> 
getio  manner;  as  if  to  express  a  hope 
Siat  no  offense  whatever  would  be  taken 
at  his  well-meant  outcry,  but  that  the 
cordial  friendship,  whidi  ever  since  the 
affair  of  the  pear-tree  had  subsisted  be- 
tween them,  might,  notwithstanding* 
continue  unbroken. 
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John  stood  upon  the  doorstep  of  his 
mother's  cottage  until  he  saw  the  light  ex- 
tinguished in  Lucy's  room.  Then,  softly 
pressing  the  latch,  and  gently  pushing 
the  door  ajar,  ho  went  in,  and  was  walk- 
ing on  tiptoe  across  the  narrow  kitchen 
floor,  towards  the  stairs  that  led  to  his 
attic,  when  he  hearcT  his  mother's  voice 
calling  to  him  in  a  subdued  but  distinct 
tone.  He  turned  and  went  to  the  door 
of  her  little  bedroom.  She  was  in  bed, 
leaning  on  her  elbow ;  while  little  Ellen 
slept  soundly  by  her  side,  with  the 
moonlight  shining  in  upon  her  pretty 
face. 

**  I  hare  disturbed  you,  I'm  afraid, 
mother,"  said  John. 

**  No,  my  son,  I  have  not  yet  been 
asleep,  to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Dashleigh, 
and  then,  in  a  moment  after,  she  asked, 
**  What  does  Lucv  say  ?" 

**  Mother !"  cned  John,  in  surprise. 

"Did  you  think,  my  darling,  I 
had  not  guessed  your  secret?"  said 
the  widow.  Then  there  was  a  pause, 
-while  the  kitchen  clock  ticked  loudly. 
**  She  is  mine,  mother,"  said  John,  at 
last.     "Thank  God!" 

•*  Thank  God,"  repeated  the  widow, 
suddenly  lying  down  with  her  face  upon 
the  pillow.  Poor  woman ;  the  instinct 
of  a  mother's  heart  had  revealed  to  her 
that  John  was  loving  his  fair  cousin  so 
-well  that  his  life's  happiness  was  staked 
upon  the  issue.  She  had  divined  his 
resolution  to  leave  his  home  and  seek  in 
absence  to  conquer  his  passion  if  he 
should  fail  to  win  Lucy's  love. 

'•  Then  you  know  all,  mother  ?"  asked 
John. 

*'  I  knew  that  you  loved  Lucy,"  re- 
plied the  widow,  looking  up. 

"And  aunt  Betsy?" 

"She  went  home  alone  to-night  on 
purpose  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to 


speak  to  Lucy  which  she  thought  yon 
wished  for." 

"  God  bless  her !"  said  John,  with 
fervency. 

"  I  have  been  watching  you  through 
the  window  all  the  livelong  night,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Dashleigh.  *  *  I  haven't  had 
my  eyes  off  from  you  since  you  first 
went  out  till  you  came  to  the  door  again. 
I  saw  you  sitting  on  the  bench  with 
Lucy,  in  the  shadow,  and  though  I 
couldn't  see  you  then  so  plain,  I  guessed 
you'd  been  successful.  So  I  went  to 
bed,  but  still  kept  peeping  through  the 
window;  but  when,  after  she  went  in, 
you  stayed  in  the  yard,  walking  about 
so  like  a  distracted  person,  I  feared  all 
had  gone  wrong." 

"No,  mother,"  cried  John,  gaily; 
"  all  is  right ;  at  least,"  said  he  correct- 
iifg  himself,  "all  but  getting  Uncle 
Starr's  consent;  that  yet  remams  to  be 
done." 

"Just  leave  that  matter  to  your  aunt 
Betsy,"  said  his  mother.  "She  can 
bring  it  about,  she  says ;  though  I  don't 
well  see  how.  But  now  kiss  me,  and 
run  to  bed.  You'll  not  feel  like  haying 
it  to-morrow,  poor  boy." 

"Humph !"  said  John,  shaking  him- 
self; "why,  mother,  I  could  pitch  a 
ton  of  hay  over  the  big  beam  in  five 
minutes,  and  not  feel  it !  I'm  as  strong 
as  an  ox.  Never  fear  that  I  shan't  do 
a  good  day's  work  to-morrow.  A  light 
heart  makes  light  labor." 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  when  the  sun 
went  down  after  his  next  rising,  John  " 
had  performed  such  wonders  in  the 
hayfield,  that  to  this  day  old  Tite  re- 
counts them  by  way  of  illustrating  his 
favorite  theory  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
later  generation ;  until  at  last  the  story 
has  grown  so  marvellous  as  to  be  be- 
yond sober  belief. 


(To  be  oontinuad.) 
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THE   LATE   EMPEROR   OF   RUSSIA. 


THE  recent  death  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  affords  a  fit  occasion. for 
placing  on  record  some  memorials  of  his 
fife,  with  such  reflections  as  may  be 
suggested  by  an  impartial  survey  of  his 
career. 

Nicholas  was  bom  in  the  year  1796. 
His  birth  took  place  at  Gatshina,  an 
Imperial  country-seat  about  thirty  miles 
from  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  His 
elder  brothers,  Alexander  and  Constan- 
tine,  were  educated  under  the  eye  of 
the  Empress-grandmother,  Catharine,' 
according  to  the  French  system  in 
vogue  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Nicholas  and  his 
younger  brother,  Michael,  remained  in 
charge  of  their  mother,  a  princess  of 
Wiirtemberg.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  purity  of  mind,  of  just  and .  ele- 
vated sentiments,  and  of  warm  domestic 
affections.  Both  of  the  brothers  were 
children  at  the  time  of  the  terrible 
catastrophe,  in  which  the  life  of  their 
father  was  sacrificed.  They  could  only 
remember  him  by  the  acts  of  paternal 
fondness  which  they  were  not  too  young 
to  experience. 

After  the  accession  of  Alexander  I, 
to  the  throne,  the  Empress-motlier  con- 
tinued to  devote  herself,  with  consci- 
entious fidelity,  to  the  education  of  her 
children.  To  her  example  and  influ- 
ence, the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  doubt- 
less greatly  indebted  for  his  strong 
religious  convictions,  his  masculine 
eenso  of  honor,  and  the  prevailing 
earnestness  of  his  character.  Among 
his  early  instructors,  the  most  prominent 
was  S  torch,  the  celebrated  writer  on 
Political  Economy,  whom  Nicholas  was 
accustomed  to  refer  to  in  after  hfe  with 
emphatic  gratitude  and  commendation. 
The  imperial  pupil  possessed  a  ready 
and  tenacious  memory,  and  uncommon 
quickness  of  perception ;  but  the  tenden- 
cy of  his  intellect  was  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  military  sciences,  engineering, 
and  fortification,  than  of  literature. 
After  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  the 
two  brothers  traveled  over  Europe, 
visiting  England  and  the  most  cele- 
brated capitals  on  the  Continent.  One 
of  the  Imperial  party  on  this  journey, 
was  the  well-known  Prince  Pashkie- 
witch,  at  that  time  a  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  in  the  Russian  service.     In  1817, 


Nicholas  was  married  to  a  Princess  of 
Prussia,  sister  of  the  present  king. 
This  union  proved  singularly  happy. 
His  wife  was  a  woman  of  admirable  con- 
sistency of  character,  remarkable  for  tlie 
modesty  of  her  deportment,  her  mild 
and  affectionate  disposition,  and  her  de- 
cided domestic  tastes.  From  the  period 
of  his  marriage,  Nicholas  led  the  life  of 
a  quiet  .private  citizen,  entering,  widi 
keen  zest,  into  the  pleasures  of  his  fire- 
side, and  devoting  himself  to  the  hap- 
piness of  his  family,  his  mother,  and  a 
few  intimate  friends  and  f^orites,  to 
whom  he  was  greatly  atta<?hed.  He 
found  employment  for  his  time  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  talent  for  drawing  and 
painting,  and  in  military  cxerci>es  vith 
ids  regiments  of  guards. 

In  1823,  his  brother  Constantine,  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  resigned 
his  claims  to  the  succession,  and  Nicho- 
las took  his  seat  at  the  cabinet  coun- 
cils, which  were  ^eld,  for  the  most  part, 
under  the  direction  of  Comit  Arakt- 
sheff,  whom  Alexander,  in  the  last 
years  of  his  reign,  had  entrusted  with 
almost  unlimited  power.  The  Count 
was  of  a  haughty  and  domineering  tem- 
per, violent  in  his  prejudices,  repulsive 
m  his  manners,  and  accustomed  to 
treat  almost  every  one  with  a  certsun 
degree  of  contempt,  not  even  always 
excepting  the  young  Imperial  councilor. 
The  presence  of  Nicholas  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  cabinet  was,  indeed,  a  mere 
formality.  At  that  time,  he  had  givei 
no  promise  of  his  future  greatness,  nor 
was  the  vigor  of  his  c-haraoter  sus- 
pected even  by  his  most  famiEar 
friends.  He  was  regarded  by  the  court. 
and  by  the  public  in  general,  as  a 
man  of  ordinary  stamp,  without  any 
presage  of  the  qualities  which  sub- 
sequently ripened  in  the  energetic. 
impulsive,  and  persistent  Czar.  Not 
that  he  ever  assumed  the  mask  of 
the  hypocrite  to  conceal  his  natural  en- 
dowments. Whatever  may  have  been 
his  faults,  no  one  could  justly  chai^ge 
him  with  insincerity.  Both  in  his  pub- 
lic and  private  relations,  and  to  the 
latest  moment  of  his  life,  his  open  and  in- 
genuous disposition  was  free  from  every 
stain  of  duplicity.  The  germs  of  tti 
eminence  which  he  attained  as  sover- 
eign of  a  vast  empire  were  latent  in  his 
organization.      Tney  were    quickened 
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into  life,  and  luxuriantly  developed 
by  his  accession  to  power,  and  by  the 
electric  influence  of  mighty  events. 

In  the  autumn  of  1825,  Alexander 
went  to  Taganrog,  a  port  on  the  sea  of 
Azoff,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  declin- 
ing health,  and  that  of  his  wife  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth.  His  condition  was 
soon  aggravated  by  an  attack  of  the 
Crimean  fever,  and,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, he  breathed  his  last.  During 
the  various  stages  of  his  malady — as  no 
telegraph  of  any  kmd  had  then  been 
introduced  into  Russia — couriers  were 
dispatched  at  least  once  a  day  from 
Taganrog  •  to  St.  Petersburg,  with 
bulletins  from  the  physicians,  an- 
nouncing the  state  of  the  Emperor's 
health.  About  twelve  hours  before 
his  death,  a  remarkable  ameliora- 
tion in  his  disease  was  apparent,  and 
the  intelligence  was  immediately  an- 
nounced to  the  Imperial  family.  As 
soon  as  it  reached  the  capital,  a  thanks- 
^ving  service  was  ordered  in  the  chapel 
of  the '  palace,  at  which  the  Empress- 
mother,  Nicholas,  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  a  few  of  the  most  intimate  attend- 
ants on  the  Court,  were  present.  On 
this  occasion,  Nicholas,  for  the  first 
time  probably,  exhibited  that  devotion 
to  his  family  and  his  country,  and  those 
energetic  traits  of  character,  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  even  the  watchful  eye 
of  his  fond  mother. 

Scarcely  had  the  service  begun,  when 
another  courier  arrived  with  the  tidings 
of  the  Emperor's  death.  The  dispatch, 
whose  contents  were  anticipated  by  the 
ominous  black  seal,  was  handed  at  once 
to  Nicholas.  He  stepped  to  the  priest, 
and  the  Te  Deum  was  interrupted. 
The  Empress-mother,  who  was  seated 
in  a  chair  near  the  altar,  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  interruption,  and  fainted 
on  the  spot.  Restored  to  conscious- 
ness, she  exclaimed,  **  Poor  Russia," 
probably  distrusting  the  good  faith  of 
Constantino's  resignation,  and  dreading 
a  bloody  strife  between  the  brothers, 
with  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
civil  war.  Nicholas  instantly  beckoned 
to  the  priest,  and  ordering  hun  to  bring 
the  Gospel  and  the  Cross  before  his 
mother,  immediately  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance 'to  his  elder  brother,  then  re- 
siding in  Warsaw.  The  mournful  news 
was  directly  forwarded  firom  Taganrog 
to  Constantine.  Its  reception  placed 
him  in  a  painful  dilemma.  For  nearly 
two  days  he  hesitated  to  confirm  his  re^ 


signation,  and  to  relinquish  forever  the 
hope  of  wearing  the  Russian  crown. 
His  better  genius  at  length  prevailed* 
and  he  sent  his -final  decision  to  St. 
Petersburg,  with  his  oath  of  allegiance 
to  his  brother  Nicholas.  Previously, 
however,  in  accordance  with  a  {senatorial 
ukase,  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Constan- 
tine had  been  taken  by  the  authorities 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  Empire. 

The  discontented  spirits  in  the  capital* 
who  had-  been  seeking  the  opportunity 
for  an  outbreak,  endeavored  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  schemes.  The  mass  of 
the  people  and  of  the  soldiers  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  dismal  perplexity. 
Nicholas  was  represented  as  a  usurper. 
Public  feeling  was  excited  against  him, 
although  the  conspiracy,  in  fact,  was  di- 
rected, not  against  his  person,  but  against 
the  principle  of  autocracy.  The  insur- 
rection broke  out  on  the  verv  day  that 
was '  appointed  for  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  Emperor.  It  waa 
headed  by  several  officers  of  the  Guards, 
whose  influence  witli  the  soldiery  euned 
them  over  to  the  movement.  The  de« 
tails  of  this  unfortunate  enterprise  are 
generally  familiar  to  the  public;  but 
the  following  incident  has  never  before 
appeared  in  print.. 

The  rendezvous  of  the  Guards  for 
paying  their  salute  to  Nicholas,  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  Crown,  was  on  the  immense 
square  before  the  Imperial  Palace.  It 
had  been  already  rumored  that  some  of 
the  regiments  in  the  barracks  had  de- 
termined not  to  take  the  oath.  The 
people  were  roused  to  a  high  pitcih 
of  excitement  in  regard  to  the  alleged 
usurpation,  and  began  to  gather  in  dark 
and  threatening  groups.  The  staff  of 
the  Emperor,  with  his  aides-de-camp, 
many  of  whom  commanded  different 
regiments,  went  to  the  barracks  to  sum- 
mon the  soldiers  to  the  rendezvous.  Ni- 
cholas, accompanied  only  by  a  single 
per8on,the  Baron  Dellingshausen,  a  cap* 
tain  in  the  guards,  appeared  on  the  peri-* 
style  of  the  palace,  to  meet  the  people.. 
The  cry.  tumultuously  arose  from  l^e 
crowd — "  You  are  not  the  lawful  Czar; 
you  ought  not  to  wrong  your  brother!" 
Nicholas  stood  calmly  before  the  frantic 
multitude,  and  attempted  to  ^ve  a  true 
explanation  of  the  case.  Different  bat- 
talions, chiefly  composed  of  the  con- 
spirators, already  stood  on  the  opposito 
side,  shouting  the  name  of  Constantiue 
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and  of  **  Constitution,*'  which,  following 
the  instructions  of  the  offices,  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  name  of  his  wife.  One 
of  the  generals,  Baron  j^redericks,  who 
commanded  a  regiment  of  the  Emperor's 
body-ffuard,  had  been  wounded  at  the 
barra^s.  The  colonel  commanding  un- 
der him,  a  Swiss,  named  Stuerler,  was 
killed  on  the  spot,  by  a  stroke  of  the 
sword  in  the  hands  of  Prince  Shepine- 
Bostoffsky,  a  captain  of  a  company,  and 
one  of  the  leaaing  conspirators.  The 
general  was  brought  into  the  palace 
senseless,  with  the  gaping  wound  in  his 
throat,  and  carried  betore  the  Emperor. 
At  the  same  moment  a  company  of  tiie 
regiment  of  Preobrajensky,  led  by  c«^- 
tam  Nassacken,  marched  rapidly  to- 
wards the  peristyle,  halted  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  tmrty  yards,  and  loaded 
their  pieces  at  the  command  of  the  offi- 
cer. For  Nicholas,  it  was  a  moment 
of  terrible  suspense.  He  could  not 
avoid  the  presumption  that  the  "soldiers 
before  him  were  a  band  of  armed  oon« 
spirators.  Turning  quickly  to  Dellings- 
hausen,  he  said,  **  J  remain  where  I  am. 
Do  you  go  into  the  palace,  and  tell  the 
Empress  to  conceal  the  hereditary  Grand 
Duke."  In  the  midst  of  personal  dan- 
ger, it  was  his  principal  care  to  preserve 
the  life  of  the  legitimate  and  direct  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne.  Dellingshausen 
went  into  the  palace  as  directed,  while 
the  Czar  remained  alone  to  face  the 
gathering  temoest.  The  company  of 
soldiers,  after  loading  their  pieces,  re- 
siuned  their  precipitate  march,  pene- 
trated the  crowd,  cleared  the  space  be- 
fore the  peristyle,  formed  in  a  square, 
and  turned  their  bayonets  against  the 
multitude.  It  was  only  then  that  Ni- 
cholas became  aware  of  the  friendly 
intention  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  the 
first  to  hasten  to  his  rescue  from  the 
infuriated  populace. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  loyal  regi- 
ments at  the  Palace,  they  drew  up  in 
line,  opposite  the  insurgents — the  Czar, 
was  again  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
staff,  including  all  the  generals  in  com- 
mand, and  the  Grand  Duke  Michael, 
galloped  off  to  the  revolted  troops,  to 
demand  an  explanation  of  their  conduct. 
The  grenadiers  of  the  body-guard,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  determined  in  their 
disaffection,  on  being  asked,  ''What 
are  you  doing,  boys?"  presented  arms, 
saving,  **We  revolt,  your  Imperial 
Highness."  Such  were  the  elements 
at  work. 


The  naovement  was  soon  suppressed. 
In  justice  to  Nicholas,  it  must  be  said, 
that,  he  endeavored  to  avoid  bloodshed, 
to  the  last  extremity.  He  first  ordered 
the  artillery  to  fire  over  the  heads  of  the 
the  masses.  This  attempt  proved  mef- 
fectual  and  he  was  vehemenUy  urged  by 
his  brother,  and  the  generals,  to  hesitate 
no  longer.  A  second  volley  was  fired 
killinjg  and  wounding  about  four  hund- 
red of  the  insurgents.  They  now  scat- 
tered in  every  direction.  They  were 
not  hotlv  pursued,  and  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape.  At  a  sabseqoait 
period,  the  principal  leaders  of  the  re- 
volt, were  orou^t  te  trial,  before  a 
special  board  of  military  Commisaion- 
ers,  and  the  difierent  sentences,  pro- 
nounced by  them,  were  not  set  a^de  bj 
the  Emperor. 

The  accession  of  NiobobLS  to  power, 
was,  accordingly,  by  a  thorny  and  bkwd- 
stained  path.  But  from  the  Tery  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  he  resolved  to 
present  an  example  of  governing  the 
country  by  absolute  will,  without  the 
ceremony  of  a  constitution.  His  fiiitk 
in  the  principle  of  autocracy,  was 
boundless.  He  aimed  at  once  to  efface 
from  the  memory  of  his  people,  the 
tragic  circumstance  which  inaogorated 
his  reign.  Every  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment was  burdened  with  oohssal  abuses* 
Some  of  these  abuses  were  inherent  in 
the  principle  of  despotism,  but  the 
greater  number  of  them  were  the  effect 
of  maladministration.  The  youthful 
Czar  engaged  in  the  work  of  reform, 
with  energy  and  self-devotion.  Tot 
months  he  labored  with  such  intensity, 
as  to  impair  his  eye-sight.  He  end^ 
vored  to  surround  himself  with  new 
men — men,  who  were  distinguished  m 
public  opinion,  as  well  as  at  court,  for 
their  talents  and  integrity.  The  va- 
rious branches  of  the  administratioiit 
were  entrusted  to  such  persons.  He 
wished  to  employ  them  in  the  higgler 
departments  of  the  Govemmeot,  re- 
placing the  men  of  mere  routine  and 
tradition,  with  younger  and  more  gifted 
individuals.  But  his  judgment  of  char- 
acter was  far  from  inf^ble — in  &ct, 
he  had  littie  insight  into  human  nature, 
and  hence,  though  sometimes  succe^fui 
in  the  choice  oi  his  servants,  he  was 
often  deceived  by  bold  and  ambitioaa 
pretenders.  From  this  defect  of  per- 
ception, he  never  whoUy  recoveM. 
Ho  was  obliged  to  make  his  aelectioo 
from  a  oomparatively  limited  number  of 
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peraong.  In  Russia,  the  administration 
IS  exdusivelj  in  the  hands  of  the  nobi- 
litj,  who,  in  respect  of  social  and  offi- 
cial position,  are  divided  into  fourteen 
classes.  As  a  ffeneral  rule,  each  class 
corresponds  wiu  a  certain  office,  which 
cannot  be  filled  hj  a  person  belonging 
to  a  higher  or  lower  class.  Promotion 
from  one  step  to  another  in  this  scale, 
depends  on  the  length  of  acUve  service 
in  each  class ;  and  accordingly  the  high- 
er offices  are  bestowed  in  proportion  to 
age,  rather  than  to  capacity.  Senility 
is  thus  made  to  command  a  premium. 

Nicholas  perceived  the  disastrous 
effects  of  such  an  organization,  and  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  at- 
tempted to  make  every  office  dependent 
on  an  examination  as  to  character  and 
ability.  But  this  reform,  like  many 
others,  died  in  embryo.  Still,  he  suh- 
jected  the  machinery  of  State  to  a  par- 
tial, and,  of  course,  somewhat  superncial 
re-organization.  But  on  the  whole,  he 
may  justly  be  called  a  reformer,  and« 
indeed,  in  many  respects,  is  entitled  to 
the  name  of  a  creator.  Ho  eradicated 
many  evils,  or  at  least  changed  their 
forms  and  mitigated  their  effects.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  ho  spread  the 
seeds  of  new  evils,  which,  in  some  cases, 
were  no  less  deleterious  in  their  action 
than  those  which  they  supplanted.  His 
intentions,  it  cannot  be  denied,  were 
noble  and  elevated.  In  judging  of  their 
character,  we  should  regard  them  from 
his  own  point  of  view.  They  always 
proceeded  from  deep  and  conscientious 
oonvictions.  He  executed  many  judi- 
cious reforms,  while  he  abandoned  others 
almost  the  moment  after  their  concep- 
tion. This  vacillation  in  his  policy 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  his  reign.  Many  of  his  best 
doFigns  were  frustrated  by  the  cold  and 
Bullen  opposition  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded.  His  own  indecision 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  execution.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  proposed 
to  alleviate  the  censorship  of  foreign 
and  domestic  publications,  and  to  enlarge 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  But  in  the 
course  of  his  admimstration,  the  cen- 
sorship became  more  severe  than  before. 
He  was  deeply  convinced  of  the  para- 
lyzing influence  of  serfdom  upon  the 
national  welfare  and  development.  He 
sincerely  desired  its  abolition,  or  at 
least,  its  essential  modification.  Yet 
serfdom  survives  him,  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  when  he  ascended 


the  throne.  Nicholas  wished  to  trans- 
form the  serfs  into  owners  of  home- 
steads, on  conditions  not  burdensome  to 
them,  or  ruinous  to  the  nobility,  who 
heretofore  had  enjoyed  absolute  posses- 
sion of  the  soil.  He  issued  a  ukase  on 
this  subject,  but  its  provisions  were 
never  carried  into  effect.  Afterwards, 
he  proposed  to  secure  tiie  homestead  as 
a  dependence  on  the  landlord,  submit- 
ting the  relations  between  proprietors 
and  laborers  to  stringent  rules,  and 
placing  every  detail  under  the  safe^naid 
of  the  law.  With  this  view  he  pubhshed 
a  ukase  concerning  inventories,  or  the 
labor  due  from  the  serf  to  the  proprietor, 
stating  the  remuneration  to  be  received 
by  the  farmer  in  arable  land,  pasturage, 
houses,  cattie,  and  the  like;  but  this 
ukase  also  failed  to  be  put  into  execu- 
tion. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  apparent 
unsteadmess  of  purpose  in  Nicholas  waa 
a  deficiency  of  intellectual  power.  He 
was  able  to  conceive  and  comprehend 
the  general  features  of  any  important 
combination — ^in  this  respect,  he  waa 
superior  to  all  the  Russian  noblemen  in 
his  councils,  as  well  as  to  all  contem- 
porary sovereigns — ^but  he  had  not  the 
capacity  to  disentangle  and  master  the 
details  of  a  project,  so  as  to  complete 
its  practical  realization.  For  tiiis,  he 
was  obliged  to  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  his  ministers  and  other  official 
functionaries.  But  they  were  usually 
opposed  to  his  plans,  and  would  lend  no 
aid  to  their  accomplishment.  The  nar- 
rowness of  their  mental  vision,  their 
long-cherished  prejudices,  their  dread 
of  innovation,  and  their  attachment  to 
the  ancient,  musty  routine,  forbade  them 
to  sympathize  with  his  purposes,  and 
arrayed  them  in  hostility  to  his  sug^a-> 
tions.  No  one,  not  even  the  most  bitter 
enemy  of  Nicholas,  oan  caU  in  question 
his  good  intentions,  or  deny  that  he 
aimed  at  the  highest  good  of  his  £m- 

{>ire.  He  wished  to  develop  the  intel- 
ectual  powers  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 
to  expand  its  immeasurable  resources  of 
a  material,  character.  But  he  attempt- 
ed an  impossibility  in  excluding  from 
the  motive  powers,  by  which  he  would 
act  on  mind  and  matter,  the  most  in- 
spiring principle  of  human  action — the 
love  of  liberty.  In  his  opinion,  Russia 
was  never  to  throw  off  the  swaddling^ 
clothes  of  infancy.  He  committed 
numerous  blunders — some  of  ihem  pro- 
ceeding from  his  temper,  others  from  the 
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defects  of  his  intellect;  but  tbepr  are 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  impossibility 
of.  combining  prcgressive  civilization 
with  tlie  principle  of  authority,  or  worse 
gtill,  with  the  exercise  of  privilege. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  unfold  the  successive  acts  and  events 
of  his  reign,  or  to  trace  the  steps  by 
which  his  character  became  tempered 
to  the  hardness  of  steel.  Everything 
tended  to  inspire  Nicholas  with  a  sense 
of  his  own  infallibility.  He  became 
dogmatic  in  judgment  and  arbitrary  in 
will.  His  capacities  gained  new  strength 
by  exercise,  his  devotion  to  business 
increased  his  knowledge  of  affairs,  and 
all  his  resources  were  conscientiously 
devoted  to  the  administration  of  tlie 
government.  Still  he  often  proved  un- 
equal to  tbe  task.  In  the  early  portion 
of  his  reign,  he  consulted  freely  with  his 
ministers  and  favorites,  relying,  in  a 
great  degree,  on  their  opinions,  and 
permitting  himself  to  be  guided  by  their 
superior  mformation  and  experience. 
But,  subsequently,  he  grasped  the  reins 
of  empire  with  a  strong  hand,  making 
use  of  his  advisers  as  instruments  to 
accomplish  bis  plans.  In  this,  respect, 
he  followed  the  example  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  his  advanced  age. 

Among  the  most  important  acts  of 
his  government,  was  the  formation  of  a 
systematic  legal  code,  together  with  the 
melioration  of  the  criminal  law,  inolud* 
ing  the  abolition  of  the  knout  as  a  mode 
of  punishment.  In  his  principles  of 
political  economy,  he  was  a  decided 
protectionist.  The  prosperity  of  Rus- 
sia was  greatly  promoted  under  this  sys- 
tem, and  to  its  early  adoption  she  is  now 
indebted  for  her  power  to  resist  the 
combined  resources  of  the  coalition. 
He  organized  the  army,  and  in  fact, 
created  the  navy.  His  time  was  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  Hie  details  of  the 
military  organization  and  the  foreign 
poliey  of  the  government.  He  wished 
to  reduce  the  whole  nation  to  the  strict- 
ness of  military  rule,  believing  that  this 
would  be  the  most  effectual  check  to  the 
progress  of  a  free  spirit  among  the 
younger  portions  of  the  population. 
Thus,  4ie  ordered  the  pupils  in  the 
gymnasiums  and  universities  to  wear 
uniform,  and  placed  these  institutions 
under  the  superintendence  of  military 
men.  The  medicoi  and  surgical  schools 
in  St.  Petersburg  were  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  War.  The 
department  of   civil  engineering,   the 


construction  of  roads  and  canals  of 
every  description,  the  working  of  tlie 
mines,'  and  the  charge  of  public  build- 
ings, were  all  subjected  to  military 
regulations.  Nicholas,  himself,  planned 
and  directed  the  construction  of  various 
fortresses  in  person.  -  He  also  cherished 
a  strong  predilection  for  architecture. 
He  built  several  magnificent  edifices; 
for  example,  the  Church  of  St.  Isaac. 
He  restored  and  embellished  tlie  Krem- 
lin, and  various  other  palaces,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Moscow,  and  in  oilier 
towns  of  the  Empire.  Nearly  all  the 
architectural  plans  of  public  edifices, 
especially  in  the  cities  wluch  were  the 
seats  of  any  administrative  departments, 
were  submitted  to  his  inspection  and 
approval. 

The  first  trial  of  his  autocratic  prin- 
ciples, in  relation  to  the  general  poUcj 
of  Europe,  was  occasioned  by  tlie  reiro- 
Intion  of  1830,  and  the  insurrection  of 
Poland.  Nicholas  was  crowned  as  King 
of  Poland-,  in  Warsaw,  in  the  year  1829. 
He  took  the  constitutional  oatii,  and  ac- 
cepted the  -  position  conscientkinsly  ; 
but,  doubtiess,  not  very  willingly.  He 
decided  to  give  a  faithful  adherence  to 
the  Constitution,  as  it  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  his  predecessor.  Its 
main  guaranties,  such  as  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  personal  freedom,  the  pub- 
licity of  tiie  deliberations  of  the  Diet, 
and  many  others,  had  been  successively 
violated  since  1819,  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  his  obsequious  agent  in 
Poland,  the  Grand  Duke  Constaatiiie. 
To  all  these  encroachments,  the  nation 
submitted  silentiy,  though  sullenly.  The 
conspiracy,  discovered  in  the  year  1825. 
was  not  caused  by  the  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  but  aimed  at  the  restora- 
tion of  ancient  Poland.  The  nation  at 
large,  accordin^y,  did  not  utter  any 
protest  against  the  arbitrary  changes 
in  the  Constitution.  The  immediate 
functionaries  who  introduced  tiiese  vio- 
lations, were  Poles ;  men  high  in  office, 
and  most  of  them  belonging  to  families 
of  the  highest  distinction  in  tho  king- 
dom. Their  influence  produced  a  strong 
effect  on  public  opinion.  The  Vice- 
King,  his  council,  the  council  of  state, 
and  every  minister,  down  to  the  lowest 
official,  were  all  Poles,  as  not  a  single 
BuBsian,  at  that  time,  could  have  been 
employed.  Nicholas  took  this  matilated 
Constitution  as  he  found  it.  He  opened 
the  Diet  in  person,  strictly  enjoining*  oa 
the  Polisli  mlnisteis — who  had,  hereto- 
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fore,  tasted  die  delights  of  ezeroising 
aibitraiy  power — a  severe  observance 
of  the  law.  He  attempted,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  mitigate  the  rage  of  his 
elder  brother  Constantine,  who  had 
been  the  real,  if  not  the  official  ruler  of 
Poland.  As  a  compensation  for  his 
resigning  the  Imperial  crown,  Constan- 
tine claimed  the  uncontrolled  sove- 
reignty of  that  country. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrec- 
tion m  1830,  Nicholas  did  not  hesitate, 
for  a  moment,  to  exercise  all  the  power 
at  his  command  for  its  suppression. 
The  protracted  issue  of  the  struggle, 
which  at  one  time,  really  menaced  the 
poffltion  of  Russia  in  Europe,  aroused 
the  wrath  of  Nicholas  gainst  the 
Constitution.  Victorious  in  the  end, 
he  set  aside  the  Constitution  forever, 
but  alleged  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Poles  as  the  cause 
of  its  suppression.  He  determined  to 
incorporate  this  ill-fated  nation  with  the 
Russian  Empire,  absorbing  its  existence 
in  that  vast  political  body.  He,  how- 
ever, made  a  distinction,  between  the 
Polish  insurrection,  and  the  Russian  re- 
volt of  1825.  The  Russians  he  con- 
sidered as  his  bom  subjects,  and  ac- 
cordingly punished  them  with  greater 
severity.  But  as  the  Polos  were  brought 
under  the  Imperial  scepter  by  political 
events,  their  offense  was  visitea  with  a 
comparatively  lenient  retribution.  Of 
the  principal  Russian  conspirators  five 
were  hune  in  St.  Petersburg,  while  not 
a  single  Pole  was  put  to  death  for  the 
insurrection  of  1830.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  leaders  had  time  to  escape 
to  other  countries,  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty- seven  were  condemned  to  death 
for  "contumacy;"  but  still  several  of 
the  chiefs  were  captured,  and  among 
them.  Lieutenant  Wysocky ,  the  origina- 
tor and  head  of  the  whole  conspiracy. 
His  sentence  was  commuted  by  Nicholas 
to  transportation  for  life ;  and  he  is  still 
living  in  Siberia,  near  the  frontier  of 
China,  where  he  owns  large  tracts  of  land, 
and  has  established  a  very  lucrative 
manufacture  of  soap  and  candles.  In 
the  course  of  years,  several  small  out- 
breaks of  a  guerilla  character,  foUowcd 
the  great  insurrection.  A  few  Russians 
were  killed  unawares;  and  on  account 
of  the  treacherous  and  sanguinary  na- 
ture of  these  outrages,  their  perpetra- 
tors were  instantlv  shot.  It  must  be 
said,  in  instice  to  Nicholas,  that  during 
his  whole  reign,   not  more  than  400 
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Poles,  at  the  utmost,  were  transported 
to  Siberia — some  of  them  for  life,  and 
others  for  a  limited  time.  Although 
this  number  is  considerable,  it  stiU  fofis 
short  of  the  current  representations  in 
regard  to  the  enormous  masses  of  the 
transported.  These  unhappy  victims 
were  scattered  over  the  portions  of 
Siberia,  that  were  capable  of  being 
cultivated,  and  now  form  agricultnnu 
and  manufacturing  colonies. 

Among  all  the  Russian  ministers  and 
statesmen,  Nicholas  alone  cherished  no 
hatred  or  animosity  toward  the  Poles. 
He,  indeed,  regarded  the  restoration  of 
the  Constitution,  or  of  the  distinct  nation- 
ality of  Poland,  as  an  impossible  con- 
cession ;  but,  in  every  other  respect,  he 
always  placed  the  Poles  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  native  Russians.  The 
departments  of  public  service  were  all 
freely  opened  to  them — he  cheerfully 
consulted  their  wants  and  promoted 
their  interests — in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion and  ill-will  of  his  Russian  counsel- 
ors. He  had  not  the  slightest  tincture 
of  the  Know  Nothing  sentiment  in 
regard  to  the  Poles  or  their  country.  He 
was  no  less  solicitous  for  the  material 
prosperity  of  Poland  than  of  Russia. 
In  this  respect  even  more  was  done  for 
the  former  than  for  his  own  nation.  It 
was  a  common  remark  with  him,  "that 
he  should  allow  Poland  fifty  years  to 
becnme  accustomed  to  her  new  political 
position." 

After  the  convulsions  of  1830,  Nicho- 
las grew  more  and  more  decided  in  his 
autocratic  convictions.  He  adopted  the 
beUef  that  he  was  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  be  the  defender  of  legitimacy 
in  Europe.  He  carried  out  this  belief 
'  to  its  logical  conclusions,  with  his  usual 
stem  adherence  to  an  idea.  In  spite  of 
his  antipathy  to  all  constitutional  fbrmsi 
he  was  wilhng  to  accept  them  rather 
than  to  permit  the  violation  of  the  direct 
rights  of  a  reigning  dynasty.  He, 
accordingly  promptly  recognized  the 
Constitutional  Government  of  Donna 
Maria  of  Portugal,  considering  Don 
Miguel  as  a  lawless  conspirator. 
But  he  never  assented  to  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  Spain,  after  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  Vll.,  as  Don 
Carlos,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  rightful 
sovereign;  and  as  yet  no  diplomatio 
intercourse  exists  between  Madrid  and 
St.  Petersburg.  For  the  same  reason, 
he  was  never  reconciled  to  Louis  Phil- 
iX>pe,  and  would  even  have  preferred  a 
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republic,  provided  it  made  no  attempt 
at  propagiEitidism.  From  his  heart  he 
despised  the  Orleans  dynasty.  The 
celebrated  caricature  of  the  pear — 
which,  as  a  likeness  of  Louis  Philippe, 
for  years  covered  the  walls  of  Pans — 
was  universally  popular  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  could  even  be  found  in  all 
pos:sible  shapes  in  the  Imperial  palace^ 
The  fatal  mfatnation  with  which  he 
cherivshed  the  principles  of  legitimacy, 
prevented  him  from  taking  a  compre- 
nensive  view  of  European  events,  and 
exerted  a  mischievous  influence  on  his 
Russian  policy.  The  national  interests 
sufifered  especiaUy  in  this  way,  towards 
the  close  of  his  reign. 

On  all  questions  of  whatever  char- 
acter concerning  the  rights  of  Russia, 
foreign  courts  and  foreign  diplomats 
found  him  intractable.  In  the  year 
1837,  an  English  vessel  called  the  Vixen, 
was  detected  in  carrying  gunpowder,  a 
contraband  of  war,  to  the  Circassians, 
who  were  in  arms  against  Russia.  The 
vessel  was  seized,  brought  into  the  port 
of  Odessa,  and  confiscated,  and  the 
crew  thrown  into  prison.  The  act  pro- 
duced a  terrible  excitement  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament.  The  well-known  Lord 
Durham  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  to 
demand  satisfaction.  But  his  mission 
was  not  successful.  On  one  occasion, 
at  a  ball  of  the  court,  while  conversing 
with  Lord  Durham,  the  Emperor  raised 
his  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  those 
around  him,  and  said,  **I  am  right  in 
confiscating  a  contraband  of  war,  what- 
ever be  the  flag  which  covers  it;  and  I 
shfdl  give  no  satisfaction.  Go  to  war 
if  you  like.  I  am  well  aware  that  you 
can  destroy  my  fleets,  and  bum  some 
of  my  harbors  and  cities;  but,  pray, 
make  a  descent  upon  Russia,  and  I  can 
promise  you  a  warm  reception." 

The  turn  of  affairs  in  1848: — when 
monarchs,  aristocrats,  conservatives, 
and  money-kings  of  all  countries,  fell 
at  his  feet,  appealing  to  him  as  their 
savior — when  the  unskillfuU  revolution- 
ists receded  before  him  in  terror — and 
he  seemed  to  hold  the  destinies  of 
Europe  in  his  hands — actually  intoxi* 
cated  Nicholas  with  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  position.  He  believed 
that  the  indestructible  spirit  of  liberty 
was  chained,  at  least,  for  a  long  time, 
if  not  for  ever.  He  regarded  himself 
as  the  great  pacificator  of  nations — the 
only  bulwark  against  the  torrent  of 
revolution  and  popular  violence.    After 


the  first  blast  of  the  tornado  had  pu8<>id 
away,  defeated  absolute  sovereigns 
gained  encouragement  from  his  coun- 
cils, if  not  from  his  arms.  He  thus 
revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  King 
of  Naples;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
liberals  were  overpowered  by  the  royal 
troops.  It  is  stated  by  well-informed 
authorities,  that  Nicholas  sustained  the 
Pope  not  only  with  advice  but  witib  mo- 
ney, especially  after  the  flight  of  the  lat- 
ter to  Gaeta.  He  at  once  espoused 
the  cause  of  Denmark  against  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  and  the  German  Diet, 
opposing  the  effort  for  emancipalioii 
from  what  was  called  a  foreign  donuor 
ion,  according  to  the  detested  revolu- 
tionary principle  that  had  been  pro- 
claimed in  Germany.  He  supported 
the  interests  of  legidmacj  and  of  the 
royal  house  of  Denmark,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  protected  the  rights  of 
his  own  dynasty,  which,  in  a  remote 
future,  might  have  some  claims  to  the 
Danish  crown.  When  the  partisans  of 
a  German  Imperial  unity  proffered  the 
crown  of  the  empire  to  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, Nicholas  strenuously  persuaded  him 
not  to  accept  the  proposal. 

But  his  greatest  mistake  as  a  Russian 
Emperor,  was  his  heartj  e^spousal  of 
the  cause  of  the  Hapsbui^gs,  saving 
them  from  ruin  by  his  timely  interven- 
tion. Cherishing  friendly  relations  for 
years  with  the  court  of  Turin,  and 
always  treated  with  the  most  deferential 
homage  by  Charles  Albert,  he  suspended 
all  diplomatic  relations,  as  soon  as  the 
king  of  Piedmont  drew  his  sword  against 
Austria.  From  that  moment  he  treated 
the  Court  of  Turin  with  profound  con- 
tempt, and  even  to  the  li^  day  of  his 
life,  refused  to  recognize  the  new  order 
of  things  or  the  present  sovereign.  The 
campaign  in  Hungary  was  neither  a 
brilliant  feat  of  arms,  nor  a  sagadoas 
stroke  of  policy.  The  Magyars  were 
attacked  6n  all  sides  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  could  not  long  maintain  a 
successful  resistance.  The  expedition 
against  them  was  contrary  to  the  Dational 
sympathies  of  Russia.  Her  people  re- 
garded Austria  with  hereditary  dislike. 
Pashkiewitch  and  the  Russian  generals 
would  rather  have  burned  down  Vienna 
than  capture  G5rgey.  The  proteotun 
of  Austria  was  pernicious  to  the  Russian 
interests.  A  small  Magyar  state  on  the 
confines  of  Russia  could  never  be  so  dan- 
gerous a  neighbor  as  an  Empire,  nnmber- 
ug  thirty-five  miUioiy  of  inhabitants^  in 
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a  hiehly  centralised  condition;  Had 
not  Nicholas  interfered  in  their  domestic 
quarrelt  the  Magyars  would  have  che- 
rished no  gmdge  against  him.  With 
the  dissolution  of  Austria,  the  Slavic 
nationalities  would  have  been  emanci- 
pated. Unable  to  resist  the  Magyars, 
who  were  superior  in  numbers  to  each 
of  them  separately,  the  Southern  Slavi 
would  have  sought  the  protection  of 
Russia  against  the  hated  Magyar  rule. 
The  Hapsburgs,  as  well  as  Kossuth, 
threatened  to  destroy  their  nationality, 
and  even  their  native  language;  and 
Russia  alone  could  have  preserved 
them  from  this  fate.  In  case  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Austrian  empire,  Gallicia 
would  have  naturally  fallen  to  Russia, 
and  thus,  without  any  effort  on  her  part, 
she  would  have  extended  her  dominion 
and  consummated  the  Slavic  unity. 

The  mterference  of  Nicholas  in  Eu- 
ropean affairs  was  injurious  to  himself, 
and  unfavorable  to  the  interests  of  Rus- 
sia. It  excited  a  general  antagonism 
against  him,  which  still  continues,  as 
there  is  a  strong  conflict  between  the 
aims  of  England,  and  France,  and  the 
future  destinies  of  Russia.  But  no  jus- 
tice can  be  done  to  the  character  of 
Nicholas,  unless  he  is  regarded  exclu- 
sively as  a  Russian  sovereign.  As 
such,  with  aU  his  faults  and  mistakes,  he 
has  secured  to  Russia  a  prominent 
position  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  He  presented  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus to  the  feeling  of  nationality,  raising 
it  to  a  degree  of  intensity  which  it  could 
not  easily  have  reached  in  any  other 
way.  With  the  concentrated  power  of 
the  government,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  development  of  the  inexhaustible 
material  resources  of  Russia — resources 
which,  for  the  most  part,  had  remained 
hidden  until  his  reign,  and  not  subjected 
to  intelligent  human  activity.  It  is, 
indeed,  true,  that  a  long  season  of  peace, 
and  the  energy  of  the  national  spirit, 
contributed  greatly  towards  the  result ; 
but  the  impulse  came  from  his  zeal,  and 
the  direction,  from  his  sagacity.  With 
a  wise  interest  in  the  education  of  his 
people,  he  enlarged  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
gymnasiums  and  universities.  The  at- 
tendance on  these  seminaries  was  small, 
to  be  sure,  compared  with  the  bulk  of 
the  population;  but  it  surpassed  the 
number  of  pupils  that  received  public 
instruction  under  his  predecessor.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  that,  In  the  opinion 


'  of  Nicholas,  the  nation  was  to  be  ad- 
vanced in  civilization,  only  so  far  as 
could  be  done  without  endangering  the 
interests  of  the  autocracy  —  to  the 
promotion  of  which  all  other  considera- 
tions were  to  be  postponed.  Thus  he 
aimed  to  produce  intellectual  machines 
of  limited  activity,  rather  than  men  of 
liberal  accomplishments  and  independent 
thought,  so  that  he  might  absorb  the 
national  spirit  in  his  own  individuality. 
He  did  not  perceive  that,  even  for  an 
autocracy,  it  is  better  to  blend  the 
population  in  an  equal  mass,  than  to 
separate  it  into  a  variety  of  privileged 
classes,  and  only  favoring  them  with 
li^ht  in  proportion  to  privilege.  His 
reign  is  not  without  indications  that  he 
saw  the  need  of  a  more  general  fusion ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  military  deci- 
sion of  his  character,  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient energy  to  break  down  the  barriers 
of  distinction,  to  open  broadly  to  the 
whole  nation  the  sources  of  education, 
admitting  nobles,  burghers,  and  peasants 
indiscriminately  to  its  advantages.  The 
creative  powers  of  Russia  would  have 
thus  increased  to  colossal  proportions, 
while  the  autocracy  would  not  have  held 
a  more  anomalous  position  than  at  pre- 
sent. Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas, 
Finland  and  Poland  have  enlarged  their 
material  prosperity ;  and  even  the  soli- 
tudes of  Northern  Asia  have  received  a 
new  light,  in  the  development  of  public 
order,  and  of  the  first  rudiments  of  a 
progressive  social  system. 

But  if  Nicholas  failed  to  achieve 
everything  he  wished  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Russia,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true, 
that  she  is  indebted  to  him  for  the 
degree  of  prosperity  which  she  now 
enjoys.  He  certainly  fostered,  devel- 
oped, and  gave  to  the  nation,  a  complete 
military  education.  This  was  partly 
because  the  profession  of  arms  was  his 
ruling  passion,  and  partiy  because  he 
foresaw  that  the  expansive  force  and 
greatness  of  Russia  would  one  day 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  older  Euro- 
pean states,  and  give  rise  to  questions 
which  could  only  be  settled  by  an  appeal 
to  military  force.  Anticipating  the 
inevitable  developments  of  tne  future — 
and  to  which  the  present  Crimean  strug- 
gle is  perhaps,  merely  a  prelude — he 
or^nized,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  the 
national  resources  and  means  of  resist- 
ance. All  classes  of  society  complained 
of  this  military  mania  of  the  Emperor, 
and  often,  loud  and  bitterly.    It  was 
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said  that  all  the  forces  of  the  nation 
were  crushed  and  absorbed  by  the  mili- 
tary establishment — ^that  more  than  one- 
half  the  public  revenue  was  squandered 
or  'I — and  that  an  immense  productive 
power  was  thus  diverted  to  useless  ob- 
jects. In  the  present  juncture,  a  large 
majority  of  the  nation  does  justice  to 
the  sagacious  foresight  of  Nicholas, 
and  many  now  regret  that  he  had  not 
done  even  more.  Without  that  fore- 
sight, Russia  would  have  been  unable 
to  face  the  danger  with  which  she  is  now 
threatened,  or  to  oppose  a  successful  re- 
sistance to  the  attacks  of  the  West.  In 
connection  with  his  experienced  corps 
of  engineers,  the  Czar  planned  nearly 
all  the  strongholds  which  bristle  around 
the  Russian  borders,  as  Cronst€idt, 
Sweaburg,  Sebastopol,  Warsaw,  Mo- 
dUn,  Ivangorod,  and  several  others, 
by  which  the  inroads  of  the  enemy  are 
arrested,  and  the  invasion  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Empire  is  rendered  impossi- 
ble. By  his  special  care,  the  magazines 
and  arsenals  were  filled  with  inexhausti- 
ble stores  of  every  kind  of  ammunition; 
and  the  astonished  world  sees  Russia 
coping  on  equal  terms  with  two  Euro- 
pean powers,  superior  to  all  other 
States  in  capital,  in  variety  of  resources, 
and  in  material  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. Russia  contains  in  her  soil  the 
greatest  diversity  of  natural  wealth; 
but  Nicholas  knew  how  to  use  the 
granite,  converting  it  into  a  safe-guard 
of  the  national  independence  and  great- 
ness. 

In  the  history  of  Russia,  Nicholas 
will  ever  shine  as  one  of  her  most  use- 
ful sovereigns,  as  the  efficient  pioneer 
of  her  ultimate  destiny.  Aosoluto 
power,  in  his  hand,  like  a  two-edged 
sword,  was  wielded  both  for  good  and 
evil.  He  suppressed  for  a  time,  many 
lofty  aspirations ;  but  the  elasticity  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  genius  of 
liberty,  are  indestructible ;  and  it  could 
not  have  been  demanded  of  Nicholas  to 
facilitate  their  expansion.  Neverthe- 
less, he  unconsciously  prepared  the 
soil  for  other  and  better  seed.  The 
intelligence  of  the  nation  has  received 
a  quickening  impulse.  Though  com- 
paratively feeble  at  present,  no  power 
on  earth  can  arrest  its  progress.  Nicho- 
las has  exhausted  the  highest  logical 
consequences  of  the  autocratic  idea. 
Keros  or  Ivans  are  no  longer  possible ; 
and  sooner  or  later,  disenthralment  must 
come 


No  better  patriot  flian  Klcboias  could 
be  found  in  Russia.  Indf>^,  he  cbe- 
rished  his  country  with  fond  idolatry. 
Both  in  his  intellect  and  in  his  heart, 
the  national  religion,  tiie  autocracy, 
and  the  Russian  nationality,  formed  a 
,  sacred  and  indissoluble  trinity.  With 
the  deep  earnestness  of  his  nature,  the 
volcanic  force  of  his  passions,  he  piti- 
lessly crushed  whatever  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  creed. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  as  be 
deemed  it,  he  did  not  region  from  vio- 
lence and  cruelty;  but  be  committed 
no  act  without'  an  impregnable  convio- 
tion  of  its  justice.  He  was  an  autocrat, 
a  Czar,  to  the  back-bone.  The  saying 
of  the  celebrated  De  Maistre,  in  regard 
to  Alexander,  that  ^*  despotism  poured 
out  of  his  nostrils,"  is  stiU  more  appfi> 
cable  to  Nicholas.  Alexander  was  an 
autocrat  by  temperament,  and  shrouded 
his  inclinations  in  mystery.  Nicholas 
was  an  autocrat  by  faith,  and  pr[>ad)T 
flung  bis  convictions  to  the  world.  Hu 
character  was  transparent  as  the  day. 
He  never  attempted  to  color  his  private 
or  public  actions  with  any  false  hue. 
Ho  hated  and  despised  all  tricks,  in 
politics  and  diplomacy.  At  one  time, 
ne  appointed  Count  Pahlen — a  man 
who  nad  spent  his  whole  life  in  the 
camp — to  the  post  of  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  Count 
wished  to  excuse  himself  from  accepting 
t}ie  office,  on  the  ground  of  his  igno- 
rance of  diplomatic  niceties.  **You 
are  precisely  the  man,"  answered  the 
Emperor,  **  that  I  like.  I  wish  to  have 
a  minister  of  straight-forward  speech." 
On  the  whole,  Nicholas  was  easy  of 
access,  especially  to  the  lower  chases. 
He  loved  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
actual  people,  and  made  frequent  op- 
portunities for  this,  in  his  repeated 
journeys  in  the  interior  of  the  empire. 
On  his  visits  to  Moscow,  he  freely 
mingled  with  the  multitudes,  that 
swarmed  around  his  steps. 

The  private  life  of  Nicholas  was 
marked  by  heartiness  and  simpKcity. 
He  was  a  bourgeois  father  of  a  fnmfly, 
in  the  largest  and  noblest  sense  of  Ait 
term.  No  bettor  husband  and  parent 
could  be  found  in  any  sodal  condition 
whatever.  He  daily  visited  the  nurse- 
ries of  his  grand-children.  Sober  and 
moderate  in  his  personal  habits*  be  was 
fond  of  luxurious  disphiy  in  his  court, 
in  order  to  do  honor  to  the  position. 
He  was  scrupulously  observant  of  all 
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the  ceremonies  of  court-etiquette,  sur- 
veying,  arranging*  and  directing  their 
execution,  and  easily  irritated  by  any 
mistake  or  omission.     This  is  hardly 
consistent  with  nobleness  of  character, 
or  high  intellectual  endowments.     But 
even  Charlemagne  did  not  consider  the 
ceremonial  of  his  court  as  beneath  his 
attention.     In  this    respect,   however, 
Nicholas  showed    less  pedantry  tlian 
Napoleon,  but  more  than  Frederic  the 
Great.     To  his  last  moment,  he  re- 
tained his  passion  for  directing  cere- 
monials, and,  when^  dyin^,  named  the 
room  in  the  palace  in  which  his  corpse 
was  to  be  publicly  exposed.     His  death 
was  not  without  a  pathetic  interest,  in 
its  philosophic  and  Christian  simplicity. 
From  his  father,  Paul,  the  Emperor 
inherited  a  violent  and  irritable  temper. 
His  passions  were  easily  aroused,  and 
were  often  terrible  in  their  expression. 
As  the  military  drill  formed  tiie  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  daily  routine,  nothing 
exasperated  him  more  than  any  omiss- 
ion, error,  or  fault,  during  parades  or 
other  military   exhibitions.      On   such 
occasions  he  gave  way  to  tempestuous 
outbursts  of  anger,  but  they  were  chiefly 
directed  against  the  officers  of  different 
ranks,   and    not    against  the  common 
soldiers.    Nor  was  his  language,  at  such 
times,  so  remarkable  for  decorum,  as 
for  energy.      He  was  aware   of   this 
tendency  to  excitement,  and  often  en- 
deavored to  place  a  restraint  upon  his 
^mper.  His  most  confidential  courtiers, 
as    jBen^endorff,    Wolkonsky,    Adler- 
berg,   Ojloff— one  of  whom,  at  least, 
was  always  near  him — were  advised  to 
move  on  instantly,  whenever  the  fit  of 
anger  broke  out  and  passion  began  to 
master  his  good  sense.     At  this  pre-* 
arranged  movement,  the  Czar  stopped 
short,  and  quietly  followed  his  keepers. 
Once,  for  instance,  he  told  a  Colonel  at 
the  head '  of  his  regiment,  that  he  was 
not  worthy  to  carry  the  epaulettes  of 
his  rank.     As  soon  as  he  was  pacified, 
however,   he  sent  to  the  Colonel  the 
epaulettes  and  the   commission  of   a 
General.     Each  minister,  at  least,  once 
a  week,   had   an   audience    with    the 
Emperor,  to  decide  upon  the  affairs  be- 
longing to  his  department.     The  sub- 
jects thus  brought  forward  were  often 
of  an  unpleasant  nature,  and  suited  to 
awaken  the  angry  feelings  of  one  less 
impatient  than  Nicholas.     The  cabinet, 
in  which  he  received  the  ministers,  was 
situated  over  the  boudoir  of  the  Em- 


press. She  always  remained  in  this 
room  during  the  hours  of  the  ministerial 
audiences.  Both  the  rooms  were  con- 
nected by  an  interior  winding  stair-case. 
The  Empress  could  easily  hear  any  noise 
in  the  room  overhead,  and  as  soon  as  she 
noticed  that  the  voice  of  the  Emperor 
rose  to  an  angry  tone,  she  would  call, 
"Nicholas!  Nicholas!"  who  hearing 
the  warning  of  his  fair  conjugal  moni- 
tress,  would  run  down  stairs,  and  having 
calmed  his  wrath,  would  return  to  work. 
During  the  last  two  years,  though  ex- 
posed to  all  sorts  of  irritation,  he  show- 
ed a  mastery  of  himself,  which  none, 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  iras- 
cibih'ty  of  his  temper,  could  observe 
without  astonishment. 

In  proportion  as  public  affairs  became 
entangled,  and  apparpntly  disastrous  to 
his  policy,  he  exhibited  a  greater  degree 
of  calmness,  patience,  and  forbearance. 
In  his  general  social  intercourse,  he  could 
be  singularly  fascinating,  and  thus  he 
often  captivated  the  hearts  of  those  who 
approached  him  for  the  first  time.  He 
was  very  familiar  with  the  persons, 
whom  he  admitted  to  a  close  intimacy, 
allowing  them  an  almost  incredible  free- 
dom of  expression,  even  in  the  way 
of  criticism,  and  admonition;  but  he 
was  quick  and  decided  in  his  resentment 
at  any  neglect,  arrogant  pretension, 
and  unseasonable  levity. 

Nicholas  exercised  a  lavish  generosity 
towards  his  favorites;  he  liberally  re- 
compensed all  services,  and  above  all, 
gratefully  remembered  those  who  stood 
by  him  during  the  insurrection  of  1825. 
But  he  seldom  forgot  and  could  not  for- 
give an  offense.  This  vengeful  and 
rancorous  disposition  was  the  darkest 
spot  in  his  character.  To  be  really 
magnanimous  with  an  offender,  seemed 
to  surpass  the  power  of  his  nature. 
Many  anecdotes  have  been  published 
in  illustration  of  this  unhappy  disposi- 
tion, and  we  here  give  another,  now 
printed  for  the  first  time,  affording  an 
insight  into  the  character,  both  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  son  Alexander  II. 

Before  permitting  his  son  to  make 
the  tour  of  Europe,  Nicholas  wisely 
determined  to  give  him  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  his  own  country.  The 
hereditary  Grand  Duke,  therefore,  tra- 
veled over  Russia,  visiting  the  principal 
cities  and  the  different  provinces  of  the 
interior.  He  daily  reported  his  impres- 
sions and  observations,  to  the  Emperor. 
On  his  journey  he  reached  Tobolsk, 
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the  capital  of  Weetem  Siberia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  cuBtom,  when 
a  Bussian  Sovereign,  or  Prince  of  the 
blood,  travels  in  the  interior  of  the 
Empire,  he  alighted  before  the  Cathe- 
dral, where  he  was  met  by  the  Bii^hops 
and  Clergy,  and  introduced  by  them 
into  the  Church.  A  Te  Deum  was 
sung.  The  Cathedral  was  filled  with 
people.  But  apart  from  the  crowd,  the 
Grand  Duke  observed  a  group  of  five 
persons,  in  the  dress  of  common  soldiers, 
whose  features  showed  the  remembrance 
of  better  days.  On  making  inquiries, 
he  was  told  that  they  had  once  been 
superior  officers  in  the  guards,  and  had 
been  condemned  to  Siberia,  for  taking 
part  in  th«  insurrection  of  1825.  One 
of  them  Baron  Rosen,  had  nearly  lost 
the  use  of  his  limbs.  In  writing  his 
customary  report  to  the  Emperor,  the 
Grand  Duke  described  the  incident, 
and  urgently  implored  the  forgiveness 
of  the  Exiles.  **  Allow  me,  father,  to 
become  the  mediator  between  you,  the 
offenders  and  the  nation."  Nicholas  re- 
ceived the  letter  with  delight,  as  a  proof 
of  the  benevolent  disposition  of  his  son. 


Still,  he  was  unwilling  to  grant  tbe  par- 
don at  once,  but,  distiUed  it,  as  it  were, 
drop  by  drop.  Tbe  condemned  were 
sent  to  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  aa 
common  soldiers,  but  with  the  priyilege 
of  recovering  their  position,  by  exem- 
plary conduct.  After  a  year's  service 
they  were  reinstated,  first  as  officers, 
then  as  noblemen,  and  finally  resigning 
their  posts  in  the  army,  returned  home. 
Such  as  he  was,  Nicholas  will  not 
suffer  by  being  contemplated  with  dis- 
passionate judgment,  at  a  historical 
distance.  However  eminent  his  reign, 
however  admirable  many  of  his  person- 
al characteristics,  it  must  still  he  admit- 
ted that  a  certain  incompetency  often 
stamps  his  purposes  and  his  actions. 
But  on  the  whole,  his  existence  was 
rich  in  endowments  and  experience,  hi 
transcending  the  common  order  of  hu- 
man life.  His  epoch,  his  contempora- 
ries, and  especially  the  Russian  nation 
will  long  feel  its  effects,  for  good  or 
evil.  He  simultaneously  diffused  ifgfat 
and  darkness;  but  light  is  perenmal, 
and  darkness  dissolves  and  disappears 
in  the  abyss  of  Time. 
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<«  WHOSE  colors  are  these  ?" 
" '     "  The  blue,  sir  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  I  continued,  '*  whose  are  the 
blue  ?" 

"Young  Mr.  Wagstaff's,"  said  the 
hostler,  "and  his  Committee-room's 
here,  if  you  like  to  walk  in," 

"  iPresently,  John." 

"You'll  have  as  much  drink  as  you 
like,  sir,"  said  John,  "if  you'll  only  pin 
the  blue  rosette  to  the  breast  of  your 
coat." 

Saying  which,  John  took  a  crumpled 
favor  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and, 
handing  it  to  me,  led  off  the  pony  (which 
had,  by-the-by,  a  blue  rosette  under 
each  ear,)  to  the  stable. 

The  front  door  of  the  Scotch  Thistle 
hung  back,  wide  open.  It  was  an  un- 
usual circumstance,  and  one  denoting 
some  great  event ;  for,  generally  speak- 


ing, it  was  half  closed ;  the  entrance 
most  used  being  the  one  in  the  gable- 
end,  which  led  to  the  tap  or  bar-room. 
In  the  passage  were  prodigious  agns  of 
life.  There  were  countless  gentlemen  in 
various  costumes.  Some  in  black  broad- 
cloth; others  in  blue  fiannel  shirts; 
others  in  plaid  shooting-jackets  of  dif- 
ferent patterns.  Some  in  shining  silk 
hats  of  the  latest  importation ;  others  in 
white  felt  wide-awakes ;  and  a  large 
proportion  in  knowing  little  straw  hats, 
bound  with  black  tape.  But  all  wei« 
wearinl^  the  blue  sash  and  blue  rosette; 
and  were  tumbling  out  of  one  parlor 
and  into  another ;  and  rushing  up  stairs 
and  out  to  the  yard  at  the  back,  where 
a  great  red  coach  was  being  put  throngh 
a  toilet  worthy  of  the  day. 

Two  strong  partisans  were  knotting 
a  number  of  streamers  to  the  low  Iran 
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railing  of  the  roof ;  a  postillion,  in  drab 
velveteen  knee-breeches,  was  lashing 
the  Union  Jack  to  the  brass  handle  of 
the  boot ;  whilst  the  old  post-master  of 
the  village,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
local  coffin-maker  and  pound-keeper, 
was  making  fast  a  tall  pole,  with  the 
flag  of  the  Australian  League  mounted 
on  it,  to  the  back  of  the  coachman's 
box.  Sitting  on  the  large  stone  trough, 
with  his  back  against  the  pump,  was 
Bill  Cooper,  the  carpenter,  shaping  a 
cross-piece  for  a  banner  of  white  glazed 
calico,  which  bore  the  motto, 

"  Alexander  conqaeir«d  I    So  shall  we  I" 

And  beyond,  near  the  dog-house,  (with 
the  old  dim-eyed  mastiff,  his  chain  quite 
slack,  drowsily  looking  out  with  one  eye 
across  his  nose  at  the  entire  proceeding) 
was  Mr.  Redwigg,  the  barber,  stuffing 
a  red  hunting-coat  and  a  pair  of  doe- 
skin knee-breeches  with  straw;  and 
with  such  graceful  auxiliaries  as  a 
cocked  hat,  a  goose's  wing,  a  pair  of 
Hessian  boots,  very  much  worn  at  the 
heels,  completing  an  effigy  of  his  Ex- 
cellency, the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Colony; — that  distinguished  officer,  a 
great  lover  of  field  sports,  being  gene- 
rally considered  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  young  Mr.  Wagstaff. 

Whilst  these  and  other  preparations 
were  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
busy  and  excited  parties  in  the  yard  at 
the  back  of  the  Scotch  Thistle,  the 
crowd  in  front  of  that  hospitable  estab- 
lishment, and,  indeed,  all  through  the 
village,  was  growing  more  bulky  and 
alarming  every  instant.  Over  the  bridge 
— across  .the  Macquarie  river,  and  down 
the  main  road  from  Tunbridge,  and  in 
from  the  Bush,  from  beyond  Beaufront, 
and  Syndal,  and  EUinthorpe — ^farmers 
and  sheep-owners,  and  shepherds,  and 
sawyers,  and  kangaroo-hunters  who  had 
not  been  down  in  a  settlement  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  wealthier  settlers  for  miles 
round,  were  flocking  in.  Some  in  bul- 
lock-wagons, fitted  up  with  cosy  sofa- 
cushions  and  mattresses  for  the  ladies. 
Some  in  carriages,  London  built,  with 
griffins,  and  apes,  and  mermaids  (all 
indicative  of  family  descent,)  and  other 
enigmas  on  the  door  panel.-^.  The  car- 
riages, for  the  most  part,  drawn  by  Bob, 
or  Dick,  or  Towzer,  the  plough  horses ; 
the  fair  occupants  shining  in  ribbons 
and  bonnets  brought  out  from  Ens^land 
by  the  last  old  London  liner.     Some, 


again,  in  great  old  family  gigs,  or 
chaise-carts,  or  dog-carts.  Most  of  the 
shepherds  trudgmg  through  the  sand 
and  dust,  in  their  steel-shod  ankle-boots, 
smoking  short,  black  pipes,  with  red 
and  yeUow  neckerchiefs  swinging  loose- 
ly about  their  broad  brown  throats  and 
faces.  The  kangaroo-hunters  afoot,  too, 
in  their  coarse  leather  leggings,  and 
brown  iackets  tum'ed  up  with  fur.  And 
then,  the  young  settlers  on  their  stock- 
hunters,  swinging  their  heavy-lashed 
riding-whips,  throwing  their  legs  out  of 
the  stirrups — in  t)ie  easiest,  freest,  wild- 
est fashion,  coming  down  upon  the 
town.  Young,  handsome,  hearty,  daring 
fellows — fellows  who  could  ride  with  a 
Cossack  any  day,  and  fear  little  to  meet 
a  Camanche  with  his  rifle. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Gibson,  the  stores- 
keeper  and  **  dealer  in  general  merchan- 
dise" over  the  way,  in  his  shirt  sleeve* 
and  spectacles,  putting  up  his  shutters, 
having  made  every  other  arrangement 
for  a  complete  holiday.  And  mere  ig 
old  Tom  Tucker,  the  blacksmith,  lock- 
ing up  his  forge,  and  bidding  for  a  front 
seat  in  Billy  Bolton's,  the  rich  farmer's, 
four-wheeled  gig,  which  had  just  pulled 
up  to  ask  for  letters  at  the  post-office — 
the  post-master  having  lert  his  eldest 
daughter,  Aloysius  Josephine,  in  charge, 
for  the  day,  of  her  Majesty's  mail.  And 
there  is  Mrs.  Bolton  herself,  who  always 
prefers  riding,  mounted  on  Poll,  (Poll 
that  has  been  on  the  farm  at  Jacob's 
Sugar  Loaf  these  sixteen  years) — the 
jolly  old  lady  all  in  blue  !  Blue  skirt, 
blue  bodice,  blue  gloves,  and  a  super- 
abundance of  blue  ribbons  in  her  bonr 
net — the  bonnet  being  a  dusky  white 
beaver  of  capacious  proportions. 

Macduff,  the  baker,  has  a  blue  flag 
flying  from  the  roof  of  his  bakery ;  and 
so  has  the  sexton  of  the  Established 
Church,  for  young  Mr.  Wagstaff  is  one 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  church- 
wardens ;  and  so  has  Mrs.  Cecilia  Bunn, 
the  Temperance  lecturer,  who,  on  Sun- 
day evening  last,  delivered  a  most  touch- 
ing discourse  in  the  vestry,  concern- 
ing the  three  missionaries  "that  were 
baked,"  she  stud,  *^  early  last  spring  by 
the  'eathens  of  the  Vegee  hilands." 
Mrs.  Cecilia  Bunn  is  a  widow  (a  widow 
these  three  months  only),  but,  neverthe- 
less,  remains  true  to  the  principles  of 
her  ever-to-be-lamented  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten  husband,  whose  principles 
were  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Wag- 
staff—Mr.  Wagstaff  having  employed 
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Mr.  Athanasius  Bunn  aa  aboemaker  up- 
wards of  BIX  years. 

But  the  Wagstaff  party  has  not  entire 
and  undisputed  possession  of  the  vil- 
lage, nor  does  the  Wagstaff  color  pre- 
vail to  the  exclusion  of  every  other. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  street  (the 
only  street  in  the  village)  the  Griffin 

Sarty  musters  pretty  strong.  There  is 
[r.  Clipper,  the  tomb-stone  cutter,  for 
instance,  out  in  his  chaise-cart  these  two 
hours,  with  his  wife,  and  daughter,  and 
two  sons.  Mr.  Clipper  being  the  great 
organ  of  the  Griffin  party  in  the  village 
and  the  surrounding  country  for  a  radius 
of  two  miles,  the  rest  of  the  party  wait 
for  him  to  move  on  before  they  think 
of  it  themselves. 

There  is  Chester,  the  carrier,  who 
wears  cross-belts  of  red,  and  green,  and 
yellow,  the  colors  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the 
government  candidate,  and  in  front  of 
his  hat,  just  over  the  crapje,  (he's  in 
mourning  for  his  wife,)  displays  an 
enormous  cockade  of  the  like  complexi- 
ons. The  disconsolate  but  patriotic 
Chester  has  made  up  his  mind  to  walk, 
for  his  best  horse  is  lame  since  his  last 
trip  from  Launceston,  and  the  other 
wants  shoeing,  and  old  Tom  Tucker, 
who  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the  business, 
has  sworn  not  to  drive  a  nail  for  him  till 
the  election  is  over,  and  Wagsta£F  re- 
tomed.  Chester,  though  no  speaker, 
is  of  vast  service  to  his  party.  His 
aocomplishments,  as  a  long-established 
ornament  of  the  ring  and  cock-pit,  are 
universally  pronounced  to  be  of  a  very 
high  order;  insomuch,  indeed,  that 
the  public  attribute  his  temporary  ab- 
sence from  England  to  an  injudicious 
exhibition  of  the  same,  some  time  during 
the  Reform-bill  agitation. 

In  one  important  element,  however, 
the  government  party  is  miserably  de- 
ficient. It  wanto  music.  Wagstafifs 
committee  has  bought  up  every  pur- 
chasable musician  in  the  district,  be- 
sides sending  to  Hobart  Town  for  the 
Brothers  of  St.  Cecilia,  who,  in  marine 
blue  jackets  turned  up  with  yellow,  are 
destined  presently  to  occupy,  in  full 
force  and  blast,  the  roof  and  back  seats 
of  the  great  red  coach. 

It  is  a  grievous  drawback  for  Griffin. 
Under  the  British  Constitution,  a  band 
of  music  is  an  indispensable  element  in 
a  parliamentary  election.  The  nomina- 
tion is  dull  without  it;  the  contest  ill 
sustained ;  success  impossible.  The 
brightest  lights  of  the  British  polling- 


booths  and  hustings  have  laid  it  down, 
that  the  chances  of  election  are  decided- 
ly in  favor  of  the  party  commanding  the 
biggest  drum. 

Did  time  permit,  it  would  be  easj  to 
dwell  at  some  length  upon  the  eminent 
advantages  which,  on  such  occasions,  a 
band  of  music  possesses,  and  the  innu- 
merable services,  in  various  ways,  it  is 
competent  to  render.  The  instruments 
themselves  are  an  invaluable  addition  to 
the  force  of  enlightened  opinion  on  either 
side,  and,  if  skulfuUy  employed^  will  be 
sure  to  elicit  many  notes,  and  otherwise 
produce  very  striking  effects,  far  beyond 
their  usual  compass  and  attainment. 
We  have  seen  an  able  and  judicious 
drummer,  somewhere  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  beat  time  effectively  with  the 
left  drum-stick,  whilst  with  the  right  he 
crushed  the  white  hat  and  bewildered 
the  brains  of  a  portly  collector  of  the 
port.  A  bassoon,  tightly  grasped,  is 
effective  in  a  charge.  The  cymbals  are 
speedily  convertible  into  shields.  Whilst 
a  glance  at  one  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  Pickwick  Papers  convinces  as, 
that  a  good  tenor  trombone,  pumped 
by  a  strong  hand,  is  most  effective  in 
opening  a  passage  or  driving  back  a 
orowd. 

With  other  elements  of  success,  how- 
ever, the  Griffin  party  were  well  sErp- 
plied.  .  The  district  Constable  was  oom- 
mitted  in  their  favor.  The  night  before, 
he  had,  with  his  own  hand,  arrested 
and  locked  up  three  of  Mr.  Wagstaff^s 
voters,  insisting  they  were  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves,  and  record- 
ing that  opinion  in  the  fatal  book,  which, 
like  the  gates  of  the  doleful  region,  lay 
open  day  and  night  for  all  such  entries. 
In  the  eyes  of  many  he  seemed  to  bring 
the  whole  power  of  the  law  to  bear 
against  the  interests  of  the  blue  cock- 
ade. Many,  therefore,  whose  past  ca- 
reers peculiarly  exposed  them  to  his 
influence,  were  less  enthusiastic  in  be- 
half of  the  blue  cockade  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been ;  and  some 
were  known  to  compromise  their  princi- 
ples and  cheer  against  their  convictions 
when  he  was  present  or  his  approach 
announced. 

Besides  this  formidable  gentleman,  the 
Griffins  had  secured  the  vote  and  coun- 
tenance of  the  Medical  Superintendent 
of  the  Government  hospital  and  prison, 
and  had  also  secured  the  vote  and  ooon- 
tenance  of  the  Episcopalian  chaplain 
attached  to  the  same  institutions. 
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Tho  Medical  Superintondont  was  a 
scholar,  kopt  a  gig,  spoke  precisely,  and 
had  danced  at  the  Government  House 
on  three  successive  anniversaries  of  her 
Majesty's  hirth-day .  In  politics,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Mr.  Canning,  in  religion,  a 
staunch  Romanist,  in  Bterature,  a  strict 
copyist  of  Dr.  Blair,  he  was  a  model 
of  moderation,  morality,  and  good  taste. 
Bepublicanism  he  abhorred.  On  the 
floor  of  his  hospital,  he  would  have 
waved  his  last  crutch,  and  have  died 
in  bandages  and  blankets,  protesting 
against  ue  pernicious  institutions  of 
America.  Delivered  into  his  charge, 
with  power  to  treat  them  as  he  thought 
fit,  Cobbett,  and  Hunt,  and  other  Radi- 
cals of  that  stamp,  would  have  met  with 
a  fate  similar  to  that  of  the  Prisoner  of 
Chillon  or  Maroncelli  at  Spielberg. 
Raspailf  Ledru  RoUin,  Kinkel,  and  cul 
the  more  rapid  progressionists  of  the 
revolutionary  school,  would  have  appro- 
priately incurred  a  speedier  fatality. 
Their  mortal  remains  would  have  been, 
in  a  few  days,  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  Given  the  colony  to 
fovem,  this  exemplary  gentleman  would 
ave  eclipsed  the  austere  splendors  of 
Dr.  Francia,  of  Paraguay,  and  have 
left  to  Mr.  Carlyle  another  instance  of 
immutable  severity  to  canonize. 

As  it  was,  his  sphere  and  powers  were 
unfortunately  limited.  His  subjects 
were,  for  the  most  part,  crippled ;  and 
his  disposable  force,  for  carrying  out 
his  ideas  of  government,  reduced  to 
three  watchmen,  a  matron,  and  a  mes- 
senger. 

His  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  (the 
Douay  version)  was  profound,  his 
knowledge  of  the  Fathers  no  less  pro- 
found. He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Oxford  movement,  and  nad  the  Pusey- 
ite  tracts  all  by  heart.  In  controversy 
his  efforts  were  incessant.  Not  a  Bible 
Meeting  ever  started  in  the  colony,  but 
the  worthy  doctor,  putting  on  his  spec- 
tacles, followed  on  the  track.  A  dozen 
letters,  pointed  and  barbed  with  the 
deadliest  texts,  tough  with  passages  from 
Jerome  and  Tertullian,  win^d  with  the 
spirit  of  a  Templar,  went  whizzing  after 
the  Chairman,  and  every  other  speaker 
on  the  occasion,  through  the  columns 
(the  gratuitous  shooting-galleries)  of 
some  highly  independent  journal.  On 
Sundays,  ho  walked  to  mass,  at  the  head 
of  his  numerous  family,  witli  an  illumi- 
nated volume  of  hymns  and  meditations, 
bound  in  brass  and  brown  velvet,  in 


one  hand,  and  a  black  walking-stick, 
embellished  with  tlie  head  of  St.  Dun- 
stan,  of  Durham,  in  ivory,  in  the  other. 
The  Griffins  had  just  reason  to  hail  his 
accession  to  their  ranks  with  the  loudest 
canticles  of  joy. 

The  Chaplain  was  a  man  of  a  differ- 
ent type.  The  Doctor  was  thin — ^ttie 
Chaplain  was  fat.  The  Doctor  was 
pale — the  Chaplain  was  red ;  the  Doc- 
tor above  the  middle  bight — the  Chap- 
lain five  inches  below  it.  Physic  and 
poison,  consumption  and  cholera,  the 
chill  of  the  windmg-sheet,  the  construnt 
of  the  coffin — all  were  expressed  in  the 
former.  Brown  stout  and  beef,  pro- 
digious good  health,  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  English  summer,  aSi  the  choicest 
things  (together  with  the  powerful  fra- 
grance) of  the  English  larder — oJl  were 
blended  in  the  latter.  With  divinity  he 
was  little  troubled;  still  less  with  general 
literature;  incomparably  less  with  the 
love  of  the  fine  arts.  He  had  the  care 
of  a  motley  flock,  and  he  tended  the 
lambs,  and  the  ewes,  and  the  wethers, 
with  the  easy  punctuality  with  which 
the  dull  shepherds  in  the  Bush  watched 
over  the  sheep  of  a  less  celestial  pastu- 
rage. 

In  early  life  he  had  broken  his  left 
leg — it  had  never  been  properly  set — 
hence  his  walk  was  somewhat  peculiar. 
His  salary  enabled  him  to  purchase  a 
pony  phaeton ;  enabled  him,  moreover, 
to  keep  a  horse,  a  livery  servant,  a 
coach-house  and  stable.  The  phaeton 
was  purchased  at  auction,  and  though 
very  old  and  rusty,  was  sure  and  ser- 
viceable. It  was  a  double  gig,  fitted  up 
with  a  seat  for  two  before,  a  seat  for 
two  behind,  four  wheels,  and  two  pair 
of  springs.  Before  the  Chaplain  bought 
it,  a  Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom 
owned  it.  For  several  years,  the  Baro- 
net had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
missariat department  of  the  colony,  and 
having  yearned  at  length  for  the  white 
cliffs  of  his  native  land,  had  broken  up 
his  colonial  household,  and  left  his  fur- 
niture and  other  chattels  to  be  disposed 
of  by  auction.  On  the  back  panel  of  the 
phaeton  he  left  the  heraldic  Red  Hand 
of  his  Order  flaming  out  through  cracks 
and  wrinkles.  The  Chaplain  did  not 
disturb  it.  He  had  an  idea  it  made  him 
a  Bishop. 

On  the  morning  of  the  election,  a 
minute  or  two  before  the  red  coach 
turned  out  of  the  yard  of  the  Scotch 
Thistle,  the  Chaplain  turned  the  comer 
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of  the  main  street  in  his  phseton,  with 
his  white  horse  before,  and  Tim,  his 
livery  servant  (a  robber  from  Cevlon),  in 
top-boots,  drab  coat,  bulged  hat  and 
cockade,  behind  him.  The  white  horse 
(he  had  a  black  tip  to  one  ear,  and  a 
broad  vellow  patch  on  the  right  flank, 
as  if  irom  a  burn)  was  covered  with 
ribbons,  special  favors  from  Mr.  Griffin 
himself.  His  head  was  an  undistin- 
guishable  bower  of  ribbons.  The  horse, 
in  fact,  looked  as  if  he  had  lost  his 
head,  and  an  entire  milliner's  shop  was 
exuding  from  his  throat.  The  Chap- 
lain was  embossed  in  ribbons;  his 
whip  bound  round  with  ribbons;  the 
splash-board  of  the  gig  festooned  in 
like  manner.  As  for  the  livery  servant! 
He  was  a  perfect  triumph  of  decorative 
art. 

The  Ilov.  Mr.  Wilkins  had  to  pass 
the  Scotch  Thistle.  He  did  so  rapidly, 
and  through  a  storm  of  indignation. 

**  There  goes  the  Bishop !"  shouted 
the  coffin-maker. 

»*  Hurrah  for  Church  and  State!" 
cried  the  post-master. 

"How  do  you  sell  the  ribbons?" 
roared  the  barber. 

Tremendous  cheers  follow  these  ex- 
clamations, in  the  midst  of  which  three 
dogs  assail  the  white  horse  and  phseton, 
and  a  large  cauliflower  hits  the  livery 
servant  between  the  shoulders.  The 
Chaplain  reserves  his  resentment  for  a 
more  favorable  opportunity.  He  con- 
tinues his  journey  without  stopping — 
flourishes  the  whip— cries  out  "  hurry 
on,  Bob," — whips  Bob  smartly — ^blushes 
and  perspires  furiously,  and,  without 
looking  behind  to  see  if  the  robber  from 
Ceylon  is  safe,  rattles  down  the  street 
amid  the  waving  of  hostile  blue  banners, 
and  the  beating  of  drums,  and  the  most 
opprobrious  outcries,  and  a  squall  of 
cauliflowers,  turnips,  deceased  cats,  and 
other  ignoble  missives.  Greatly  dis- 
turbed in  mind  and  body,  he  arrives  at 
Griffin's  head-quarters  ; — the  decorated 
robber  from  Ceylon,  doubled  up,  half 
dead,  behind. 

The  Medical  Superintendent,  more 
provident  Aan  the  Chaplain,  evades  the 
main  street  by  a  circuitous  route  of  half 
a  mile;  coming  upon  the  ground  the 
same  moment  as  his  dearly-beloved 
brother,  but  in  a  far  more  stylish  turn- 
out, and  a  serener  condition  of  mind 
and  shirt-collar.  The  Griffins  receive 
him  with  loud  cheers.  He  acknow- 
ledges the  cheers  with  a  sedate  bow  and 


a  painful  smile.  The  Clergyman  Is  too 
bewildered  to  return  the  compliments 
intended  for  him. 

Some  few  other  distinguished  people 
having  joined  them,  the  friends  of  the 
Government  candidate,  after  a  good 
deal  of  picturesque  disorder,  fell  into 
column,  and,  headed  by  the  Medical 
Superintendent  and  Chaplain  in  their 
respective  gigs,  proceeded  to  Campbell 
Town,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  at  which 
place  the  election  was  authorized, 
by  royal  proclamation,  to  take  place. 
In  the  absence  of  instrumental  music, 
they  enlivened  themselves  with  copious 
whistling  and  shouting — RuLt  Britanma 
and  Nix  my  Dolly  bemg  the  anthems  in 
which  they  most  joyously  indulged. 

In  the  meanwhile,  young  Wagstaffs 
party  had  been  mustering  fresh  forces. 
The  red  coach  had  turned  out,  with  six 
grey  horses,  in  front  of  the  Scotch  Tkis- 
Ue.  The  Brothers  of  St-  Cecilia  had 
'taken  their  seats.  The  most  stirring 
airs  had  already  roused  to  the  highest 
point  of  exultation  the  adherents  of  the 
blue  cockade.  Bill  Cooper,  the  carpen- 
ter, had  completed  the  banner  on  which 
he  had  been  at  work,  near  the  pump  in 
the  stable-yard ;  and  with  the  inspiring 
intimation  on  it,  that  as  Alexander  con- 
ouered  so  should  Wagstaff,  it  now 
flapped  in  the  light  breeze,  borne  by  a 
brawny  bullock-driver  from  Mona  Vale, 
amid  **the  fluttering  of  kindred  devices 
and  the  cheers  of  thousands."  So,  at 
all  events,  the  Campbell  Town  corre- 
spondent of  the  Launceston  Wallahy 
stated  in  his  letter  three  days  after  the 
election. 

The  candidate  himself,  howerer,  had 
not  yet  arrived ;  and  whilst  they  waited 
his  arrival,  the  susceptible  multitude  took 
note  of  every  new  comer,  and  hailed  him 
with  an  enthusiasm  proportionate  to  the 
popularity  he  enjoyed,  his  station  in  so- 
ciety, or  the  amount  of  services  which, 
in  a  pecuniary  or  any  other  form,  be  was 
likely  to  render.  The  very  wealthy 
proprietor  of  EUinthorpe  Hafl  (who  had 
subscribed  £100  to  the  election  fund, 
and  had  promised  £50  mere  in  case  it 
were  necessary)  was  vehemently  greeted 
as  he  jogged  in  upon  the  ground  astride 
of  his  bay  pony,  and  stripped  his  bald 
head  to  salute  the  banner  of  the  League. 
There  was  great  applause,  too,  when 
Mr.  Mackelwhite,  the  influential  Scotch 
farmer,  drove  in ;  and  there  was  loud 
and  long- continued  cheering  when  Cap- 
tain Skelton,  formerly  of  the    barque 
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William  of  Nomiandy,  and  now  the 
owner  of  30,000  sheep  and  Skelton 
Castle,  dashed  up  in  his  open  harouche 
and  four. 

But  the  applause  which  welcomed 
these  gentlemen  was  nothing  to  that 
which  broke  out,  and  rang  again  and 
again,  and  over  and  over,  when  Dr. 
McGuillicuddy,  the  ould  Irish  doctor, 
spurred  across  the  bridge,  mounted  on 
his  famous  race  horse.  Garibaldi,  and 
drew  up,  with  magnificent  fuss,  close 
beside  the  big  red  coach; — Garibaldi 
proudljr  fretting  and  foaming,  and  the 
McGuillicuddy  himself  gasping  vio- 
lently to  get  out  a  cheer. 

This  doctor  (the  reverse  of  the 
other  doctor)  was  an  immense  favorite. 
True,  upon  all  occasions,  to  the  honor 
of  his  native  land ;  overflowing  ever 
with  the  eloquence  of  which  it  is  said 
to  be  the  exhaustless  fountain ;  retain- 
ing, in  its  full  force  and  flexibility,  the 
mellifluous  brogue,  which,  even  in  the 
din  of  war,  has  won  the  heart  of  stem 
old  soldiers,  and  bade  them,  in  more 
peaceful  campaigns,  turn  in  winning 
gratitude  to  the  people  whose  peculiar 
privilege  it  is ;  full  of  genial,  generous, 
rollicking,  headlong  tan;  an  enthusi- 
astic Catholic,  ever  prompt  to  resent 
the  slightest  insult  flung  against  the 
religion  of  Saint  Patrick  and  Saint 
Bridget — if  need  be,  to  fight  a  dozen 
duels  on  their  account,  and,  like  Gal- 
lagher, the  devout  ventriloquist,  to 
bless  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross 
before  he  pulled  the  trigger;  Irish 
in  name,  in  heart,  in  voice;  Irish  in 
every  mood,  syllable,  and  tense;  Irish 
from  the  tip  of  the  crown  to  the  solo 
of  the  foot ;  Irish  before  and  Irish  be- 
hind, the  doctor  was  the  idol  of  his 
countrymen — their  oracle  and  cham- 
pion. 

He  was  proud  of  his  pedigree.  He 
had  a  map  of  the  McGuilUcuddys 
tacked  to  the  door  of  his  dispensary ; 
and  the  silver  drinking  cup  of  his 
grandfather  stood,  full  of  dust  and  cob- 
webs, amongst  the  graduated  glasses 
and  compounding  mortars  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece. His  library  was  small,  but 
contained  "the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,"  "Walker  on  Irish  Costume," 
"  O'Connor's  Dissertations,"  and  a 
mildewed  edition  of  "the  Cambrensus 
E versus."  After  dinner  he  loved  to 
recount  the  glories  of  the  ancient  days, 
when  the  white-robed  bards  were  in  full 
play,  and  the  red  deer  were  plentiful, 


and  the  veils  of  the  beautiful  daughters 
of  Findalve  were  bound  with  a  golden 
bodkin,  and  the  princes  of  Ulster  ap- 
peared at  the  English  court  wifh  their 
Galloglachs,  bareheaded;  armed  with 
hatchets,  and  in  yellow  surplices  dyed 
with  saffron. 

The  calls  on  his  professional  services 
being  few,  he  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  the  growing  of  wheat,  the  sports  of 
the  field,  and  the  business  of  tne  race- 
course. Not  a  kangaroo-hunt  took 
place  within  miles  of  him  but  James 
McGuillicuddy  was  there,  in  his  red 
coat,  doeskin  breeches,  blue  bird's-eye 
cravat,  and  top  boots.  Foremost  in 
the  field,  nothing  failed  him,  nothing 
scared  him.  No  scrub  too  close  ;  no 
ground  too  broken ;  no  fence  any  way 
too  trying;  he  dashed  through  the 
worst,  tore  through  wattle-trees,  and 
rocks,  and  swamps, — cleared  every-  - 
thing  before  him — left  everything  be- 
hind him — and  what  his  horse  baulked 
at  he  did  himself. 

On  the  race-course  he  was  not  quite 
so  successful,  though  fully  as  adven- 
turous. In  six  years  he  won  but  one 
race.  The  year  before  this  election,  he 
had  entered  a  favorite  horse  for  the 
Governor's  Cup,  at  Green  Ponds  (the 
doctor,  by-the-by,  had  called  this  horse 
after  St.  Lawrence  O'Toole,  a  deceased 
archbishop  of  Dublin) ;  had  trained 
him  at  great  expense ;  staked  consider- 
able sums  upon  him,  and,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  winning,  had  speeulated 
deeply  in  poultry  and  tulip  roots.  The 
heavenly  horse,  however,  broke  dOwn, 
and  the  doctor,  who  was  a  staunch 
0*Connellite,  peremptorily  changed  his 
name,  in.  derision  and  disgust,  to  that 
of  Young  Ireland. 

Young  Wagstaff,  the  popular  candi- 
date, was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Wagstaff,  Esq.,  of  Mona  Vale.  The 
old  gentleman  hailed  from  the  Isle  of 
Man ;  had  been  bom  there ;  had  real- 
ized a  handsome  fortune  there,  or 
thereabouts,  by  privateerine  in  the  Na- 
poleonic war,  (his  political  opponents 
averred  it  was  by  the  basest  smug- 
gling) and  having  emigtated,  shoruy 
after  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  had  purchased  a  vast 
tract  of  land  along  the  Macquarie  river, 
two  miles  above  the  town  of  Ross — the 
busy  scene  of  this  day's  great  proceed- 
jngs.  On  this  property  he  had  built 
a  commodious  house,  popularly  known 
as  Wagstaff 's  Warehouse  ;  and  on  the 
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extreme  point  of  a  high,  beautifully- 
wooded  hill  behind  it,  he  had  built  a  tall, 
round  tower,  in  which  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to.be  buried,  and  which  the  public 
alluded  to  inyariably  as  Wagstaff's 
Lookout. 

He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  few 
ideas,  but  great  muscular  action.  A 
severe  blow  from  a  cutlass  had  left, 
across  his  left  temple,  an  indisputable 
token  of  his  early  cUfficulties  and  pur- 
suits. His  friends  spoke  of  it  with 
levity  as  his  letter  of  marque.  Brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  much  rude  fellow- 
ship, and  having  had  few  opportunities 
of  acquiring  the  graces  of  social  life, 
his  wealth  was  to  him  rather  an  incum- 
brance than  otherwise.  He  was  com- 
pletely at  a  loss  how  to  make  use  of  it. 

He  bought  carriages,  and  hammer- 
cloths,  and  silver-plated  harness;  gold 
hat-bonds,  yellow  velvet  knee-breeches, 
white  stockings,  plated  buckles,  cravats, 
pomatum,  and  powder  for  his  footmen, 
butlers,  and  coachmen ;  ho  bought  din- 
ner services,  which  it  was  a  feast  in 
itself  to  look  at ;  tea-urns  and  tea-pots, 
egg- spoons,  fruit-knives,  fish  and  soup- 
ladles — any  one  of  which  would  have 
been  a  sumptuous  testimonial  to  the 
greatest  benefactor  the  world  ever  saw ; 
he  had  his  carpeting  and  furniture  de- 
signed from  the  l^th-rooms  (so  the 
upholsterer  persuaded  him)  of  Louis 
Quatorze ;  he  had  the  walls  paneled 
and  frescoed  in  imitation  of  the  Villa 
Pamfili,  (so  the  painter  and  glazier,  a 
profound  sycophant,  convinced  him) 
and,  to  crown  all,  as  he  never  could 
discover  what  crest,  motto,  or  other 
heraldic  device  specially  belonged  to 
his  family,  adopted  that  of  his  native 
land.  Hence  it  was,  that  on  the  handles 
of  his  knives  and  forks,  his  soup- 
tureens,  hammer- cloths,  livery  buttons, 
bed  linen,  table  cloths,  and  family 
Bibles,  the  Three  Legs  of  Man  figured 
away  as  Wagstaff  's  coat-of-arms. 

Peof^e  laughed  at  him,  to  be  sure ; 
and,  reverentially,  thought  no  more  of 
his  grandeur  than  they  did  of  her 
Majesty's  mail  coach,  with  all  its  crim- 
son blazonry,  4>ost-office  authority,  and 
music.  He  was  rich,  and  the  Golden 
Calf,  even  with  a  chosen  generation, 
was  an  object  of  adora&)n.  Devoted 
to  agriculture,  in  all  its  branches — de- 
voted to  sub-soiling,  thorough  draining, 
fencing,  sheef>- washings  tobacoo-raising, 
and  stall-feeding — he  employed  a  multi- 
tude of  hands,  cmd  so  secured  the  in- 


terest and  sympathies  of  the  laboring 
population.  He  gave  large  dinner-par- 
ties. He  gave  bdls  and  pic-nics.  He 
occasionally  ventured  on  private  the- 
atricals. Thus  he  secured  tne  favorable 
consideration  of  all  the  genteel  or  pre^ 
tentious  people  of  the  neighborhood — 
the  consideration  of  all  who  were  un- 
able to  compete  with  him  in  the  splendid 
S refusion  of  his  entertainments,  and 
erived  from  his  patronage  (from  the 
fact  of  their  being  mvited,  from  time  to 
time,  to  his  festivities)  the  Teputadon 
of  being  highly  respectable  and  thriv- 
ing. 

Thus  strengthened,  old  Wagstaff  de- 
termined that  the  Legs  of  Man  should 
move  another  step  up  the  social  ladder. 
Political  events  favored  the  experiment. 
The  colony   had  just  received  a  new 
constitution.      Under    certain   restric- 
tions,   regulating   the   franchise,   etc., 
the  colonists  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
were  empowered  to  elect  a  ^ven  num- 
ber of  representatives  to  a  Ijegis-Iative 
Assembly ;    which  Assembly  were  to 
pass  whatever  laws  they  deemed  fit  for 
the  improvement  and,  to  some  extent,  for 
the  government  of  tlie  country.     These 
laws  were  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  London.     Two- 
thirds  of  the  Assembly  were  to  consist 
of  members  chosen  by  the  popular  vote ; 
the  other  third  of  membera  appoint- 
ed by  the  local  vice-regal  Executive. 
Heretofore,   the  laws  immediately  af- 
fecting the  colony  had  been  made  by  a 
council  nominated  solely  bv  the  Crown. 
A  crisis  had  arrived.     l*he  eyes  of 
Europe  were  upon  it.     The  world  stood 
still  to  watch  it.     So  the  orators  and 
editors  of  the  young  colony  declared. 
The  ambition,  the  patriotism,  the  politi- 
cal influence  of  the  free  colonies  had 
now  an  opportunity  for  development; 
and    men,   who,   for  various    reasons, 
had  declined  the  privileges  with  which 
the    colonial    government    had     pre- 
viously offered  to  invest    them,    now 
came  forward,  hat  in  hand,  soliciting 
those  same  privileges  from  the    new 
power — ^the    electoral  body  which   the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  amid  the 
loudest  babble  and  confusion  of  tongues, 
had  called  forth.    Even  now,  trained,  as 
they  had  been,  in  tlie  austere  school  of 
mere  Bed  Tape  officialism;  trained,  as 
they  had  been,  to  look  exclusively   to 
the  nominees  of  the  Crown  for  exeiy 
assistance,     favor,  and    advantage,   a 
healthy  spirit  had  broken  out  among 
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the  principal  men  of  the  colony,  and, 
with  thorough  earnestness  and  enthusi- 
asm, many  of  them,  as  has  been  said, 
aspired  to  be  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  where  they  had,  in  times  past, 
with  contemptuous  indifference  or  posi- 
tive hostility,  refused  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Crown.  That  which 
the  popular  vote  would  give  them,  was 
esteemed  to  be  the  higher  and  nobler 
order  of  representation.  It  would  be 
the  measure  and  expression  of  their 
social  influence ;  the  good  opinion  in 
which  tliey  were  held;  the  position, 
weight,  and  power,  which  openly, 
amongst  their  neighbors,  their  mends 
and  foes,  they  had  fought  for  and 
acquired.  The  representative  aspect 
given  to  them  by  the  Crown,  or  rather 
the  second-rate  subordinates  of  the 
Crown,  might  give  the  measure  only 
of  their  obsequiousness  and  gentility. 

Besides,  th<'re  was  now  a  grave  ques- 
tion pending  between  the  free  colonists 
and  tlie  servants  of  the  Crown.  The 
latter  were  obstinately  in  favor  of  the 
continuance  of  convictism  in  the  colony ; 
were  obstinately  in  favor  of  the  colony 
still  beings  and  for  years  continuing  to 
be,  the  depository  of  the  crime  which 
the  ermined  authorities  at  home  had 
shipped  off,  or  might  find  it,  here- 
after, expedient  and  wholesome  to  ex- 
port. Their  salaries,  in  truth,  depended 
on  the  perpetxiity  of  the  curse.  Their 
stipend  was  in  a  dunghill.  The  same  flood 
that  would  wash  away  the  foul  garbage, 
would  leave  them  without  a  penny. 
Hence  we  have  seen  the  Medical  Super- 
intendent, in  his  gig  and  grim  inflexi- 
bility, devoting  himself  to  the  cause 
of  Mr.  Griffin ;  whiLst  his  dearly-beloved 
brother,  the  disabled  chaplain  of  the 
Government  hospital  and  prison,  dis- 
guised himself,  and  his  old  horse  and 
equipage,  in  the  cockades  and  sashes  of 
that  gentleman.- 

To  this  system — ^to  this  forced  im- 
portation of  idleness,  mischief,  and 
wickedness  into  a  fair  island,  which  Na- 
ture had  made  so  inviting  to  all  that  was 
active,  manly,  most  excellent  and  bene- 
ficient,  and  which  latter  would  have 
flowed  in  spontaneously  but  for  the 
coerced  intrusion  of  the  former — the 
free  colonists  were  yehemently  opposed. 
Against  it  they  had  been  at  war  up- 
wards of  ten  years ;  against  it  they  had 
petitioned  and  protested;  against  it 
they  had  held  meetings  all  over  the 
country;    eaten  innumerable  dinners; 


drunk  incalculable  toasts;  against  it 
they  had  signed  pledges,  binding  them- 
selves solemnly  to  the  disuse  of  convict 
servants;  ana,  in  the  spirit  of  this 
pledge,  tiiey  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
break  off  all  social  and  private  inter 
course  with  the  Government  officials, 
from  the  Lieutenant  Grovemor  down  to 
the  Medical  Superintendent,  who  had 
declared  themselves,  or  were  known  or 
suspected  to  be,  the  friends  of  Trans- 
portation ;  a^nst  it,  last  of  all,  they 
had  organijsea  themselves  into  a  formi- 
dable League — a  League  embracing  the 
colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  South  Australia,  in  Australia  Proper 
— which  League  was  designed  and  sworn 
to  resist,  by  every  possible  constitutional 
means,  the  introduction  and  settiement 
of  fresh  convicts  in  the  country. 

To  give  efficacy  to  this  League  a 
treasury  of  £50,«J0O,  two  local  secre- 
taryships, and  a  parliamentary  agency 
had  been  established;  whilst  a  flag — 
&YQ  stars  on  a  blue  field — had  been 
adopted  as  the  popular  type  of  the 
confederacy.  It  was  this  flag  which 
now  floated  from  the  roof  of  the  big  red 
coach  in  front  of  the  old  Scotch  Thistle. 
And  this,  the  first  election  for  members 
to  serve  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  colony,  was  too  important  an  occa- 
sion for  the  members  of  the  League  to 
contemplate  without  a  demonstration  of 
their  force  and  a  contest  for  supremacy. 

Consequently,  in  every  district,  em- 
powered to  return  a  representative  to 
the  Assembly,  a  member  of  the  League 
had  published  an  address,  pledging  him- 
self against  the  Government,  and,  for  the 
honor  and  happiness  and  good  name  of 
the  colony — their  adopted  country — 
calling  on  the  constituency  to  elect  him. 
In  most  instances,  a  candidate  on  the 
Government  side,  also,  appeared.  The 
friends  of  the  former  were  called.  Aboli- 
tionists ;  the  friends  of  the  latter,  Pol- 
lutionists.  In  no  instance,  however,  did 
the  two  parties  so  rancorously  meet  and 
so  desperately  fight,  as  in  this  •£  the 
Campbell  Town  election.  The  League 
had  put  forward  its  best  man.  The 
Government  had  done  the  same. 

Campbell  Town,  (in  V%d  Diemen's 
Land,  though  a.  very  vmall  town  when 
compared  with  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin, 
or  Brussels,  or  Madison  in  Indiana,  is 
important  enough  considering  the  size 
and  interests  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  situated.  It  is  the  fourth  largest 
in  the  island,  Hobart  Town,  the  seat  of 
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Goyemment,  being  the  first;  Launoes- 
toD,  the  northern  port,  being  the 
second;  Oatlandsi  the  capital  of  the 
Midland  districts,  ranking  as  the  third. 
Pridden's  "Australia,''  or  West's  "Tas- 
mania," explains  all  this. 

The  town  consists  of  one  entire 
flourishing  street,  and  three  broken  and 
very  languid  ones.  The  former  is  orna- 
mented with  three  hotels,  two  butcher 
shops,  several  tailors'  and  milliners' 
establishments,  half  a  dozen  j^rivate 
residences  (the  doctor,  the  principal 
lawyer,  a  Parisian  daguerreotypist  and 
professor  of  languages,  a  widow  from 
Wales,  along  wim  a  retired  color  ser- 
geant and  a  Baptist  preacher,  inhabit 
Siem),  and,  last  of  all,  the  Episcopalian 
church,  in  a  green  field,  speckled  with 
white  headstones  and  tombstones,  hem- 
med in  with  a  fraU  fence  of  the  native 
oak  and  gum  tree.  The  Police  oflGlce 
is  situated  in  one  of  the  smaller  streets. 
.  It  is  the  vital  institution  of  the  place. 
Without  it,  Campbell  Town  would  ex- 
pire. 

The  principal  hotel  is  kept  by  an 
Irish  widow.  She  is  broad,  mature 
and  sprightly.  She  has  radiant  round 
cheeks,  black  eye-brows,  finely  pencil- 
ed, the  snowiest  teeth,  a  mighty,  arm, 
a  noble  waist  and  a  ponderous  foot. 
She  prides  herself  on  having  the  most 
fashionable  hotel  in  the  country. 

"Sure,"  she  says,  "the  Governor 
stops  here,  and  the  Members  of  council, 
and  his  Lordship,  the  Bishop,  and  that's 
what  Mrs.  Morrison,  above  at  the  Blue 
Bear,  can't  say." 

The  widow's  name  is  Kearney.  She 
left  her  native  town  of  Prosperous, 
county  Kildare,  Ireland,  fifteen  years 
ago,  and,  with  much  composure,  buried 
her  husband  two  years  ago  last  June. 
She  has  been  busy  for  the  last  six 
months,  superintending  the  completion 
of  a  monument,  destined  to  make  Known 
to  an  ignorant  and  heedless  public  the 
countless  virtues  he  possessed.  The 
moni|inent  is  composed  of  green  and 
gray  marble.  It  represents  an  ancient 
shield,  haA  the  name  of  James  Kearney 
in  the  centre,  and  the  consolatory  ejacu- 
lation of 

««Sringobnighr 

in  gilt  letters  at  top. 

Sirs.  Kearney  is  a  patriot.  She  telk 
everybody  she  was  bom  in  Prosperous, 
and  boasts,  with  swelling  heart,  that 
Prosperous   was  the  place  where  the 


"  boys"  burned  the  barracks  over  the 
heads  of  the  North  Cork  Militia,  in  'SS. 
She  wears  a  profusion  of  green  silk  and 
satin,  going  to  mass  every  Sunday; 
has  likenesses  of  Brian  Boru,  Daniel 
O'Connell  and  Father  Tom  Maguire,  in 
her  principal  parlor;  and  entertains 
several  friends  (including  the  priest) 
at  a  sumptuous  dinner,  on  Patrick's 
day.  This  feeling  decides  her  course 
on  the  present  occasion.  She  sides 
with  Griffin  and  the  Government,  just 
for  the  sake,  she  says,  of  the  green 
they  have  mixed  up  with  the  red 
and  yellow.  A  large  flag,  in  which 
those  colors  have  been  set  forth, 
swings  from  the  middle  window  of  the 
second  floor,  whilst  the  widow's  cap  is 
enlivened  with  delicate  litde  tricolor 
ribbons,  corresponding  with  the  flag. 
Some  people  hint  it  is  because  the 
Governor  stops  there,  that  Mrs.  Kear- 
ney avows  herself  a  Griffin.  But  Mrs. 
Kearney  repels  the  imputation;  and 
those  who  know  her  best  receive  it  with 
a  smile.  That  she  is  not  actuated  by 
base  considerations,  the  fact  of  her 
being  on  the  unpopular  side  of  the  con- 
test should  be  a  sufficient  evidence. 
Five  panes  of  glass,  broken  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  her  front  door,  defaced  with 
contemptuous  inscriptions,  in  chalk  and 
charcoal,  bear  witness  to  the  brave  dis- 
interestedness of  her  conducf.  But 
some  people  hint,  again,  that  the  popu- 
lar side  is  not,  after  all,  the  paying  side ; 
and  that  the  Government  party,  smaU 
as  it  is,  nms  up  a  larger  bill  at  Mrs. 
Kearney's,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
than  ten  thousand  of  the  Great  Public 
would  have  the  means  or  the  dispo^tion 
to  do  in  the  course  of  ten  years.  But 
it  is  thus  that,  in  every  age,  in  eveiy 
clime,  the  noblest  sacrifices  are  explain- 
ed away,  and  virtue  here  below,  fails  to 
reap  its  due  reward. 

The  hotel,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  is  kept  by  a  gentleman,  one  time 
a  burgher  of  Liverpool.  Some  difficul- 
ties, however,  of  a  trivial  nature,  brought 
him  face  to  face  with  an  enlightened 
jury  of  his  countrymen ;  to  which  cir- 
cumstance his  residence  in  the  fiairest 
island  of  the  South  Pacific  is  somewhat 
logically  ascribed.  The  fact  is,  in  a  be- 
wildered moment,  he  had  the  infelicity 
to  mistake  an  old  Coloners  boots  for 
his  own,  and  never  having  discovered 
the  mistake  until  a  certain  verr  grave 
functionary  in  blue  awoke  him  one 
morning  nrom    the    delusion,    he  was 
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indicted  for  an  illegal  appropriation 
of  goods,  to  which  it  appeared  he  could 
lay  no  reasonable  claim.  His  name  is 
Englebert.  Long  since  emerged  from 
the  discolored  mist  in  which  his  early 
labors  in  the  colony  were  enveloped,  he 
now  shmes  in  the  genial  light  which 
encompasses  ever  and  pervades  the  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  the  refreshment  of  the 
traveler.  He  has  spanned  his  door- 
way with  an  effulgent  Hainbow,  and, 
under  that  arch  of  promise,  he  looks 
complacently  on  the  fast  subsiding 
waters  of  his  affliction,  and,  far  off 
ahead,  beholds  the  gladsome  peaks  of 
a  new  creation,  tipped  with  gold,  jut- 
ting up  and  glittenng  in  the  recovered 
sunshine.  He  is  a  reformed  man,  is 
Englebert.  And  of  such  a  one  as  he, 
whose  penitence,  the  gentlest,  noblest 
Teacber  of  the  world  has  said,  *^  the 
Angels  weep  with  joy  to  celebrate,'*  it 
is  not  aIU)gcther  too  profane  for  us 
thus  to  speak.  Not  even  though  this 
paper  gives  but  the  lighter  impressions 
of  a  scene,  which  to  a  young  community 
was  one  of  no  slight  moment,  and,  with 
all  its  oddities  and  grimaces,  had  much 
sound  worth  and  goodness,  in  hidden 
veins,  branching  out  and  vibrating 
through  it. 

The  Rainbow  was  a  handsome  bjiilding 
— ^had,  at  all  events,  a  handsome  face.  It 
was  built  of  stone — a  light  brown  stone ; 
had  two  front  doors ;  one  opening  back- 
wards into  the  main  hall  and  office — the 
other,  the  same  way,  into  a  large  room, 
used  occasionally  for  public  meetings, 
public  dinners,  subscription  balls,  agri- 
cultural exhibitions,  and  Ethiopian  se- 
renaders.  Outwards,  these  two  doors 
opened  upon  a  stone  platform,  running 
along  the  entire  front  of  the  house,  and 
descending  to  the  level  of  the  street  by 
six  tiers  of  steps.  On  this  platform, 
the  nomination  was  to  take  place. 

The  Returning  Officer,  the  Police 
Magistrate  of  the  District,  had  already 
come  upon  the  ground.  He  had  the 
proclamation  authorizing  the  election, 
under  his  ri^ht  arm,  in  a  brown-paper 
portfolio.  Fidgetty  in  the  quietest  of 
times,  his  restlessness  this  morning 
verged  upon  delirium.    With  short  stac- 


cato steps,  in  a  sparkling  little  boot,  ho 
beat  up  and  down  the  platform,  pulling 
off  and  putting  on  his  hat,  a  white  one, 
with  very  broad  brim,  turned  up  with 
green ;  pulling  his  wig,  a  brown  one, 
with  long  flat  side  curls,  sometimes  in 
the  rear  and  sometimes  by  the  forelock  ; 
pulling  up  his  shirt-collar;  tightening 
the  cravat :  now  buttoning  up  his  coa^ 
(a  claret  colored  dress-coat,  with  very 
stiff,  short  tails,)  and  then  ripping  it  all 
up  again;  by  every  conceivable  opera- 
tion, impetuously  endeavoringto  ease  the 
irritation,  which  a  keen  consciousness 
of  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  acting 
on  a  highly  impressionable  nature,  haa 
produced.  The  Head  Constable  was 
likewise  at  his  post.  His  stout  figure, 
red  face,  gray  hairs,  short  legs,  short 
neck,  glazed  cap,  brass  buttons,  canary- 
colored  walking-stick,  and  capacious 
waistcoat,  (the  pattern  copied  from  a 
draft-board)  were  all  there.  A  strong 
detachment  of  his  force,  in  blue  flan- 
nel shirts  and  black  leather  waist- 
belts,  was  close  at  hand ;  whilst  on  the 
little  bench,  outside  the  Police  office,  a 
special  messenger,  smoking  his  pipe 
and  writing  his  name  with  his  bayonet 
in  the  brick- dust  before  him,  sat  ready 
to  swing  himself  into  the  saddle  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  speed  away  to  the 
neighboring  stations,  to  call  in  reinforce- 
ments, in  case  any  serious  violation  of 
the  peace  took  place.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  Head  Constable  were  ad- 
mirable. It  was  clearly  impossible  that 
any  attempt  to  throw  off  the  crown  of 
England,  and  substitute  the  red  bonnet 
of  Republicanism,  could  that  day  suc- 
ceed. So  strong  was  this  conviction, 
that  quite  a  number  of  ladies  (the  Bap- 
tist preacher's  wife  and  others  equally 
fashionable)  had  taken  up  a  position 
inside  the  church-yard,  right  opposite 
the  platform,  and  were  now,  with  various 
emotions,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
candidates  and  their  respective  forces. 
But  it  was  past  two  o'clock,  past 
noon,  when  they  came  in  sight,  and  as 
the  serious  proceedings  of  the  day  then 
commenced,  and  as  they  continued  to  a 
late  hour  that  evening,  we  must  hold 
them  over  for  a  month. 
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FIFTY-FOUR   HUNDRED   YEARS   AGO. 

EIFTY-four  hundred  years  ago, 
When  the  world  was  m  its  prime, 
Two  lovers  sat  in  a  shady  grove, 
Hcuid  in  hand,  and  their  talk  was  love, 
Far  away  in  an  eastern  clime. 

The  birds  were  singing  overhead 
In  the  rustling  boughs,  whose  checkered  shade 

Through  waving  vine  and  self-made  wreath 

On  the  lovers  fell  who  sat  beneath. 
Beside,  a  sparkling  fountain  played. 

Whose  foaming  waters  down  the  dell 

In  snowy  whirlpools  rose  and  fell ; 
And  in  the  west  tne  summer  sun, 
His  daily  journey  almost  done, 

Was  spying  how  things  went  on  below 

(For  the  sun  is  curious,  you  must  know. 
And  he  gazed  with  a  ver^  mquisitive  stare 
On  the  two  fond  lovers  sitting  there. 

'*  0  Maiden !"  cried  that  ardent  youth, 
"  Never,  oh !  never  doubt  my  truth ; 
Yon  flowmg  waters  shall  check  their  course. 
And,  rushing  back,  regain  their  source. 
Before  this  heart,  now  only  thine. 
Shall  worship  at  another  shrine.*' 

*♦  And  I,"  said  the  maiden,  **as  true  shall  prove; 
The  sun  that  now,  in  the  glowing  we^5t, 
Is  hastening  to  his  nightly  rest. 
Ere  thou  shalt  cease  to  possess  my  love, 
Shall  wheel  his  coursers  and  back  again 
Impel  his  car  over  heaven's  plain." 

The  sun  was  amused  all  this  to  hear 
And  gave  one  look  extremely  queer ; 
Then  pulled  a  bright  cloud  over  his  bead 
To  hide  his  laughing,  and  went  to  bed. 

Another  year  had  now  rolled  by. 
And  the  sun  looked  down  again  from  the  sky; 
The  sparkling  fountain  met  his  view, 
The  waving  trees  and  wild  vines,  too, 
The  birds  were  singing,  the  waters  flowing. 
The  turf  was  springing,  the  roses  blowing. 

But  the  handsome  youth  and  the  maiden  fair — 
Where  could  they  be  ?  for  they  were  not  tiiere. 

The  maiden  was  wedded,  but  not  to  him 

To  whom  she  had  plighted  her  troth  before ; 

She  took  old  Dives  with  countless  store 
Of  gems  and  gold,  a  prince  of  the  east. 
With  twenty-five  hundred  camels  at  least ; 

And  the  youth  had  set  his  affections  on 

A  wealthy  widow  of  Babylon. 
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Alas !  that  man  should  be  so  fickle ! 
Alas !  that  woman  should  be  so  firail ! 
How  sad  that  Mammon  should  thus  prevail, 

And  yanauish  Love !     But  I  never  knew 

A  case  oi  the  kind,  nor,  I'm  sure,  did  you ; 
Such  things  are  unknown  in  modem  times 
And  in  our  land;  but  this,  you  know, 
Was  fifty  four  hundred  years  ago 

And  far  away  in  eastern  climes. 


SLAVERY   IN   THE   OTTOMAN   EMPIRE. 


MUSSULMAN  slavery  possesses 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  slavery 
in  the  patriarchal  ages.  It  may,  in- 
deed, more  correctly,  be  called  bond- 
age. The  slave  is  bound  to  serve  his 
master  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years, 
after  which  he  regains  his  freedom,  and 
a  condition  of  perfect  equality  with  his 
late  owner,  who  may  himself  have  for- 
merly been  a  skvve. 

By  Mussulman  holy  law,  or  the  law 
compiled  from  the  Koran,  an  individual 
can  oecome  a  slave  by  birth,  or  bjr  the 
chances  of  war.  He  becomes  entirely 
deprived  of  all  civil  liberty  by  either  of 
these  causes,  and  belongs  wholly  to  his 
master  or  mistress,  whatever  may  be 
the  condition,  religion,  or  age  of  the 
latter.  Thus,  slaves  are  persons  bom 
of  slaves,  Tfhether  Mussulman  or  not ; 
and  all  enemies  who  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Mussulmans  may  become 
slaves.  Should  the  captured  Christian, 
Jew,  or  Pagan,  embrace  the  Islam  fai^, 
he  does  not  by  it  obtain  freedom.  A 
Mussulman  foe,  by  capture,  only  be- 
comes a  prisoner,  and  not  a  slave ;  for 
it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Mohammed  that  none  of  his 
mllowers,  bom  of  free  parents,  can  ever 
be  enslaved. 

These  points  in  Mussulman  slavery 
are  mentioned  only  to  show  that  the 
blacks  brought  to  Constantinople  from 
Egypt  and  Barbary,  captured  in  Sou- 
dan or  Nubia,  are  Pagans,  and  that, 
though  liiey  may  subsequentiy  become 
Mussulmans,  they  do  not,  as  a  conse- 
quence, become  free.  The  enslaving 
of  such  blacks  is  deemed  legal  by  Mo- 
hammedans, on  the  jzround  that  a  funda- 
mental principal  of  Islamism  is,  that 
the  faithful  shall  forever  be. at  war  with 
all  non-Mussulman  peoples,  and  strive 
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to  reduce  them  to  their  own  faith,  or  to 
the  condition  of  tributaries.  From  these 
two  conditions  there  is  but  one  release — 
by  the  sword,  or  by  treaty.  The  for- 
mer destroys  the  people  who  will  not 
embrace  the  true  faith,  or  submit  to  it 
as  rayahs  or  tributary  subjects,  and  the 
latter  grants  them  temporary  relief  so 
long  as  the  conditions  stipulated  for  in 
the  treaty  are  conformed  to.  Thus,  in 
former  times  the  Barbary  princes  more 
strictiy  maintained  the  law  of  Islam- 
ism than  at  present,  by  requiring  of 
the  government,  or  people,  with  which 
they  condescended  to  make  treaties  of 
peace  and  traffic,  a  stipulated  tribute, 
which  each  new  Consul  was  held  to  bring 
with  him.  Since  then  the  rigidity  of 
the  Islam  law  has  been  relaxed  before 
the  increased  strength  of  other  govern- 
ments. 

The  white  slaves  of  Circassia,  pur- 
chased by  the  more  opulent  Mussul- 
mans of  Constantinople,  are  held  to  be 
the  children  of  Pagans.  Just  as  the 
black  slaves  of  Central  Africa  are  cap- 
tured in  warfare  by  enemies,  among 
other  tribes  than  their  own,  and  by  them 
sold  to  the  slave-dealing  Egyptians,  so 
the  Circassians  are  held  to  have  been 
captured  in  the  petty  wars  supposed  to 
be  waged  among  the  different  tribes 
of  the  Caucasus.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  this  supposition  is  a  fiction; 
for  no  such  petty  wars  exist,  and  the 
young  persons,  male  and  female,  con- 
veyed from  Circassia  to  Constantinople, 
have  become  enslaved  by  no  such  pro- 
cess. They  are  simply  conveyed  thither 
by  their  own  parents  or  relatives,  with 
or  without  their  own  consent,  and  sold 
by  them  to  the  childless,  or  the  volup- 
tuary. The  traffic,  therefore,  is  illegalf 
and  forbidden  by  Islam  law. 
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But,  before  dwelling  upon  tbis  ille- 
gal slavery,  let  U8«enter  more  fully 
into  the  peculiarities  of  that  which  is 
le^. 

A  slave  cannot  be  owned  by  bis  or 
her  relative.  So  soon  as  a  slave  be- 
comes, by  purchase,  inheritance,  or  gift, 
the  property  of  one  so  nearly  related 
to  him  as  to  be  prohibited  m  man-i- 
age,  he  becomes  free.  This  principle 
prevents  the  master  or  mistress  from 
marrying  a  slave;  such  a  marriage,  if 
it  were  practicable,  would  at  once  free 
the  slave;  and  for  this  reason,  when- 
ever a  female  slave  becomes  the  mother 
of  her  master's  child,  she  is  entitled  to 
her  freedom.  Should  the  Circassian 
slave,  or  bond-maiden,  whose  person 
as  well  as  services  appertain  to  her 
master,  have  the  good  fortune  to  bear 
him  a  child,  she  becomes  the  equal,  in 
every  respect,  with  her  child  and  its 
father. 

These  principles,  established  by  Mo- 
bammed,  ore  numane  and  equitable, 
but  his  followers,  less  virtuous  than  him- 
self, have  adopted  means  for  their  cor- 
ruption and  evasion.  Many  of  the 
Mussulman  Effendis  of  Constantinople 
prefer  to  fill  their  homes  with  Circassi- 
an female  slaves,  rather  than  avail  them- 
selves of  the  liberal  privilege  of  the 
Prophet,  and  marry  four  wives.  They 
prefer  to  lord  it  over  the  helpless  slave, 
rather  than  to  bear  with  the  demands  of 
the  free  woman,  who,  though  she  may  be 
divorced  at  will,  without  any  cause,  may, 
nevertheless,  possess  relatives  whose 
influence  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  the  master's  comfort  or  his 
prosperity.  Jealousy  and  ambition 
must  bo  stifled  in  the  slave,  whilst  it 
would  be  expressed  by  the  free  wife ;  and 
it  is  common  for  the  daughter  of  the  man 
of  rank  to  stipulate  that  she  shall  have  no 
rival  or  equal  in  her  husband's  harem, 
previous  to  giving  ber  consent  to  be- 
come his  wife. 

Another  reason  for  this  preference 
in  favor  of  the  slave  is,  that  whilst 
legal  wives  will  not  consent  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  child- 
birth, the  fearful  slave  is  compelled  to 
take  drugs,  and  to  use  other  means  re- 
volting to  humanity,  to  produce  abor- 
tion. On  this  subject  some  melancholy 
cases  may  be  adduced.  Previous  to 
the  decease  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  the 
father  of  the  present  Sultan,  he  had  be- 
stowed a  beautiful  Circassian  slave  upon 
his  son,  now  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  and 


this  slave  became  pregnant.     It  is  a 
principle  of  the  Ottoman  government, 
that  neither  the  brothers  nor  the  sons  of 
the  reigning  Sultan  can  have  any  chil- 
dren, and  that  their  sisters  and  dan^- 
ters  may  only  have  female  oflPspring. 
From  some  cause  or  motive  not  known 
to  the  public  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, the  slave  of  the   Prince  heir- 
apparent  would  not,  it  is  said,  adopt 
any  of   the  usual  means  to   prodaoe 
abortion.    It  is  believed  that  the  hu- 
mane feelings  of  the  Prince  rerolted  at 
the  idea  of  such  an  enormity,  and  that 
the  fact  was  concealed  from  the  inmates 
of  the  Imperial  harem, — that  as  Sultan 
Mahmoud    was  fast  causing   his  own 
death  by  habits  of  intemperance,  which 
soon   ended    his    career    by    deHriam 
tremens,  the  friends  of  the  Prince  in- 
duced him  to  hope  for  an  early  aooes- 
sion  to  the  throne,  and  the  consequeat 
right  of  life  to  his  child.     But  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  prolonged  existence  of 
the  Sultan,  and  the  requisitions  of  the 
Ottoman  Court,  called  for  the  «»^fi^v^ 
of  the  yet  unborn  child,  or  the  death  of 
the  rebellious  slave.     The  public  soon 
learned,  with  more  than  ordinary  pain, 
that  the  refusal  of  the  young  Circassian 
slave,  who  had  been  the  companion  of 
the  Sultan's  eldest  son,  to  destroy  her 
child,  bad  caused  her  own  destmction, 
and  that  she  had  been  torn  from  his 
embrace  to  be  strangled. 

Another  case  occurred  with  one  of  the 
highest  pachas  of  the  empire,  a  bro- 
ther-in-law of  the  Sultan,  and  now  one 
of  his  highest  ministers.  Among  his 
female  Circassian  slaves,  was  one  who 
enjoyed  his  favor  in  an  uncommon  de- 
gree. He,  nevertheless,  required  her  to 
use  means  for  the  destruction  of  her 
unborn  child ;  thb  she  deferred  so  hmg, 
that  her  own  life  would  probably  M 
sacrificed  by  their  adoption.  Urged  by 
threats  of  extreme  violence,  and  by 
the  withdrawal  of  her  mastw's  fiavor, 
the  slave  found  means  of  escaping  frcm 
his  harem,  and  of  access  to  the  mother 
of  .the  Sultan,  whose  benevolence,  dur- 
ing ber  lifetime,  was  frequently  appealed 
to  by  the  unfortunate  of  Constantinople, 
of  both  sexes ;  and  throwing  herself  at 
her  feet,  exposed  her  condition,  and  im- 
plored her  protection.  Soon  aftenrazda 
it  was  rumored  that  the  Sultan's  mo- 
ther had  forbidden  the  Pacha  frt>m  juSokg 
any  violence  to  the  Circassian  slave,  aM 
that  he  had  conseouentl^  peimitted  her 
to  live  widiout  molestation. 
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It  has  already  been  stud  that  the  Sul- 
tan's sisters  are  alloTred,  by  the  rules 
of  the  Ottoman  Court,  to  have  female 
children  only,  and  as  the  remark  may 
seem  to  require  explanation,  we  add, 
that  the  female  bnmches  of  the  Otto- 
man dynasty  are  always  married  to 
pachas,  of  coarse,  of  the  highest  rank ; 
that,  in  former  reigns,  the  hapj)y  bride- 
groom, on  the  day  following  his  union 
with  the  sultana,  set  out  upon  a  journey 
to  one  of  the  more  distant  paohaliks 
of  tiie  empire,  as  its  governor,  from 
which  he  never  again  returned  to  re- 
joice the  heart  of  his  wife.  This 
regulation  existed  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  possibility  of  any  oflF- 
spring  from  the  marriage  of  the  stdtana, 
and  was  more  humane  than  the  one  now 
observed  at  Constantinople.  The  Sul- 
tan's sisters,  who  were  lour  in  number, 
though  one  only  now  remains,  were 
freely  permitted  to  bring  forth  their 
oUldren,  but  the  males  were  invariably 
strangled  at  the  moment  of  their  birth, 
and  the  females  only  allowed  to  live. 

Some  years  ago,  during  the  lifetime 
of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  the  wife  of  the 
pacha  aUuded  to  in  the  preceding  case 
nad  been  assured  by  her  father  that  the 
child  which  she  was  about  to  bear 
should  be  allowed  to  live,  whether  male 
or  female.  All  her  previous  children 
must  have  been  males,  for  none  had 
lived,  and  supposing  that  the  one  yet 
unborn  might  be  of  the  same  sex,  she 
had,  by  imploring  her  father's  mercy, 
induced  him  to  promise  that  it  should 
be  spared.  Notwithstanding  this  prom- 
ise, ner  child  lived  only  one  day,  and  it 
was  said  that  she  had  good  reason  to 
believe  it  was  strangled  oy  her  side,  in 
her  bed.  When  she  could  find  sufficient 
Bt^ngth  for  tiie  e£Fort,  she  arose  from 
her  couch,  and  from  her  window,  which 
overlooked  her  father's  palace,  cursed 
him  as  the  murderer  of  her  innocent 
child.  The  husband  of  this  sultana  is 
a  Circassian,  and  had  been  for  many 
years  a  slave  of  one  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  empire, 
^^e  have  already  stated,  that  by  the 
Islam  holy  law,  Mussulmans  are  al- 
ways at  war  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
except  those  tributary  to  them  as  ray- 
ahs  or  received  under  the  cover  of 
safety  and  pardon  (Mu8ta?amen)  by 
treaty  stipulations,  which  are  supposed 
to  give  to  the  Mussulmans  an  eqmvalent 
for  the  tribute  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  exacted.    In  Islam  law,  all 


persons,  not  thus  situated,  are  denomi- 
nated Harbyt  which  means  that  they 
are  in  a  state  of  warfaore  with  aU 
Mussulmans.  For  this  reason,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  South  America,  for  ex- 
ample, come  under  this  condition,  and 
may  be  attacked  and  reduced  to  slavery, 
at  any  time,  by  any  Mohammedan 
nation. 

By  the  same  Mussulman  law,  any  per- 
son m  foreign  slavery  becomes  free  by 
passing  into  a  Mohammedan  land,  and 
there  professing  the  Islam  faith.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  any  foreigner  be- 
comes a  naturalized  subject  of  the  Sul- 
tan, so  soon  as  he  claims  to  be  one  and 
adopts  his  religion.  Any  foreigner 
may  also  become  a  rayah  or  non-Mus- 
sulman subject  by  damfiing  that  privi- 
lege. It  is  narrated  of  the  Prophet, 
that,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  a  number 
of  Pagan  slaves  took  refuge  in  his  camp 
and  embraced  his  new  faith.  He  estal^- 
lished  the  rule  above-mentioned  by  de- 
claring them  at  once  free,  without  any 
regard  for  the  claims  of  their  late  mas- 
ters, who  naturally  took  a  different  view 
of  the  case. 

Each  black  slave,  when  sold,  is  regis- 
tered in  a  document  caUed  Penjiky  de- 
livered to  the  purchaser  by  the  vender, 
and  this  is  given  over  to  the  slave  when 
manumitted.  No  slave  can  own  any- 
thing, and  he  cannot  even  purchase  his 
freedom  with  money  acquired  whilst  yet 
in  a  state  of  bondage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  master  is  wholly  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  his  slave,  or  for  any 
penalties  of  a  pecuniary  nature  to  which 
the  latter  may  be  condemned  by  law. 
He  may  empk>y  his  slaves  on  wlMitever 
kind  of  service  he  pleases,  and  his 
power  over  them  is  so  absolute  that, 
should  he,  in  correcting  one  of  them, 
have  the  misfortune  to  wound,  or  even 
kill,  he  cannot  be  legally  prosecuted 
for  it.  Nor  can  the  relatives  of  the 
Mussulman  slave  appeal  to  the  law  of 
talion,  in  case  the  master  has  been 
the  cause  of  his  death  widiout  reason. 
He  can  give  them  away,  or  leave  them 
as  an  inheritance,  and  separate  Ihe 
members  of  a  fJEunily  of  slaves  as  he 
may  deem  proper.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  law  establishes  that  whilst  the  mas- 
ter cannot,  on  selling  a  female  slave, 
make  any  reservation  of  a  child  yet  to 
be  bom,  still  he  has  a  full  right  to  de- 
clare that,  when  bom,  it  shall  be  free. 

Should  a  master  refuse  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  his  slave,  the  latter  in 
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free  to  woik  for  his  own  support;  and 
in  case  the  master  does  not  nossess  the 
means  of  providing  for  his  slaves,  they 
can  require  him  to  have  them  sola, 
or  compel  him  to  give  them  their  firee- 
dom.  Me  may  give  his  slaves  in  mar- 
riage to  whomsoever  he  pleases^  and 
ihej  may  be  married  to  free  persons  or 
to  slaves.  He  cannot,  however,  require 
any  of  his  slaves  to  live  together  with- 
out marriage,  nor  can  he  separate  them 
after  they  are  thus  united  in  wedlock. 
He  may  oestow  his  female  slave  upon 
his  son,  or  even  marry  her  to  him,  pro- 
vided always  that  she  has  never  been 
his  own  concubine.  The  children  of  a 
female  slave  always  belong  to  her  mas- 
ter, even  when  the  father  is  free;  and 
the  children  of  a  free  woman  are  also 
free,  though  their  father  may  be  a 
slave. 

A  master  can  have  free  intercourse 
with  his  slaves,  if  they  do  not  oppose 
it ;  not,  however,  with  two  sisters,  nor 
with  mother  and  daughter,  aunt  and 
niece.  This  intercourse  is  also  re- 
stricted to  Mussulman,  Christian,  and 
Jewish  slaves,  and  not  with  the  Pagan ; 
and  any  children  thus  bom  to  him  be- 
come legitimate,  by  Ins  acknowledg- 
ment. For  this  reason,  all  Circassi- 
an slaves,  once  purchased  bjr  Mussul- 
mans, and  admitted  into  their  harems, 
are  considered  as  being  Mussulmans, 
though  their  parents  may  have  always 
been  Pa^^s.  It  is  not  uncommon,  at 
Constantmqple,  for  a  parent  to  pur- 
chase for  and  bestow  upon  his  son  a 
female  Circassian  slave,  as  a  legal  con- 
cubine; yet  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  no  gentleman  would  sell  a  female 
slave  with  whom  he  had  had  that  rela- 
tion, and  the  law  does  not  authorize  a 
son  to  establish  such  a  tie  with  his 
fetther's  slave,  until  he  has  acquired 
that  right,  by  gift,  from  the  father. 

It  can  readSy  be  imagined  how  a 
master,  after  using  this  le^timate  right 
over  the  person  of  his  female  slave, 
may  dispose  of  her,  or  give  her  away, 
at  an  early  period,  and  thus  preserve 
himself  against  the  consequent  respon- 
sibilities. The  law,  however,  provides 
against  this,  and  even  a  free  woman 
cannot  marry  again,  after  divorce,  until 
the  expiration  of  a  certain  term.  A 
man  may  acknowledge  his  child,  bom 
six  months  after  the  sale  of  his  slave, 
and  the  term  is  even  extended  to  eleven 
months  should  he  die  after  having  made 
a  declaration  to  that  effect. 


A  master  cannot  many  his  slave  until 
he  has  freed  her ;  but  should  she,  after 
thus  receiving  her  freedom,  refuse  to 
marry  him,  he  cannot  compel  her,  nor 
retum  her  again  to  slavery. 

The  modem  Sultans  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  never  marry.  The  mothers  of 
their  children  are  always  Circasaiaa 
slaves,  whom  they  have  purchased,  or 
received  as  presents.  Although,  the 
harem  of  the  Sultan  must  contain  soma 
hundreds  of  female  slaves  of  both 
colors,  it  is  said,  at  Constantinople, 
that  the  number  of  the  Imperial  &vQr- 
ites  amount  to  only  some  six  or  seven, 
and  these  are  called,  in  Turkish,  Kadens, 
or  wives,  though  it  is  belieyed  they 
have  not  been  legally  married  to  him. 
To  bear  a  child  to  the  Sultan  is  a  dis- 
tinguished honor,  and  insures  a  high 
raiS^  and  consideration,  even  though 
the  child  does  not  live.  To  prove  bar- 
ren would  be  to  lose  all  hope  of  con- 
sideration and  freedom ;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  Sultan  to  bestow 
such  a  female  Circassian  slave  upon  an 
officer  of  his  government,  whom  he 
desires  to  honor.  No  female  slaves  of 
the  Sultan  are  ever  sold,  and,  after  his 
death,  those  whom  his  son  and  heir 
may  ilot  choose  to  retain  in  his  own 
harem,  are  provided  for  in  separate 
establishments,  and  supported  by  pen- 
sions. 

It  is  common,  at  Constantinople,  for 
a  Mussulman  wife,  who  is  bairen,  to 
purchase  and  present  her  husband  a 
white  or  even  a  black  slave,  so  that  he 
may  not  be  childless.  This  is  some- 
times remarked  there,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  a  wife  is  seen  accompanied 
by  a  black  slave,  bearing  a  mulatto  duld. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
ffenerosity  is  not  very  common  among 
me  higher  families,  in  which,  if  report 
is  correct,  there  is  quite  as  muoh 
jealousy  as  in  those  of  European  cities. 
Indeed,  for  a  Turkish  gentleman  of 
rank,  now,  to  have  more  man  one  lepal 
wife,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  but  tew 
venture  to  have  slave  favorites  in  their 
harems.  This,  they  assert,  is  to  ayoid 
expense,  and  to  prevent  ihe  evils  of 
jealousy.  So  absolute  is  the  role  of 
most  Mussulman  wives,  that,  with  all 
the  license  permitted  by  Islam  law, 
few  pachas,  beys,  or  efiendis,  dare  eren 
to  have  any  known  relation  with  their 
Circassian  slav^.  Should  such  an 
offense  be  discovered,  there  would  be 
no  peace  in  the  family  until  the  master 
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expelled  the  innocent  and  helpless  slaTe, 
wmoh  he  would  most  probably  do,  by 
bestowing  her,  if  childless,  upon  some 
one  of  his  own  dependents. 

These  *'  rights  of  woman,"  in  Con- 
stantinople, extend  so  far  as  even  to 
penetrate  the  harem  of  the  Sultan. 
An  instance,  not  long  since,  occurred, 
which  will  serve  to  elucidate  this  fact. 
Among  the  many  Circassian  slaves  of 
the  Imperial  harem  was  one  whose 
beauty  proved  to  her  to  be,  indeed,  a 
"  fatal  gift,''  for  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  her  master,  and  she  soon  found 
herself  fast  rising  in  his  favor,  greatiy 
to  the  indignation  of  his  elder  favorites, 
and  the  mother  of  his  children.  Soon 
she  became  the  object  of  their  wrath, 
and  the  subject  of  intense  harem  in- 
trigue. The  favor  and  natural  kind- 
ness of  tiie  Sultan  won  her  warmest 
affection,  and  she  was  sincerely  at- 
tached to  him.  This  afifection  was,  it^ 
is  said,  returned  by  the  Sultan,  and  he 
was  grieved  at  the  disorder  to  which  it 
had  given  rise  in  his  family  circle. 
Finally,  unable  further  to  withstand  the 
cabal,  the  Sultan,  for  the  sake  of  har- 
mony, bestowed  her  upon  one  of  his 
chamberlains,  a  young  man,  remark- 
able for  masculine  beauty  and  graceful 
demeanor. 

Her  new  master  treated  her  with  all 
delicacy  and  respect,  and  bestowed 
upon  her  every  object  of  luxury  which 
she  could  possibly  desire.  But  her 
despair  knew  no  limits ;  she  could  find 
no  consolation  for  the  loss  of  the  Sul- 
tan's favor,  and  the  high  consideration 
attached  to  it.  Day  after  day,  and 
week  after  week,  passed  without  pro- 
ducing any  change  in  the  state  of  her 
mind,  and,  after  pining  away  beyond 
medical  relief,  she,  at  last,  found  com-  . 
fort  and  repose  in  that  receptacle  of  all 
the  broken-hearted — ^the  grave. 

When  a  master  has  freed  a  slave  in 
order  to  marrv  her,  the  nuptial  tie  is 
registered  by  the  MoUah  of  the  quarter, 
town,  or  village,  and,  in  most  cases,  this 
is  done  by  prox^.  Each  party  is  rep- 
resented by  a  friend,  who  declares,  m 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  that  he 
is  the  duly  appointed  proxy  of  the  party 
engaging  in  matrimony,  for  one  stipu- 
lated immediate  dowry,  and  one  condi- 
tional. The  former  consists  of  presents 
offered  to  the  bride,  generally  wearing 
apparel  and  jewels ;  the  latter  is  a  sum 
of  money,  to  be  given  her  in  case  of 
divorce.     A  divorce  from  a  Mussul- 


man husband,  like  the  freedom  of  n 
slave,  consists  simply  in  a  short  de- 
claration, such,  for  example,  as,  **I 
divorce  thee,"  or,  "Thou  art  firee." 
This,  it  may  readily  be  supposed, 
is  sometimes  uttered  in  moments  of 
anger,  to  be  subsequentiy  repented 
of.  The  mistake  can  be  remedied  three 
times  before  the  MoUah,  without  any 
inconvenience ;  the  third  divorce,  how- 
ever, precludes  a  renewal  of  the  bonds 
of  matrimony  between  the  same  par- 
ties, imtil  the  woman  has  been  legally 
married  to  another  man.^ 

On  the  subject  of  concealing  the 
faces  of  females  in  Mussulman  countries^ 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  more  an  Eastern 
custom  than  an  ordinance  of  the  Koran. 
In  the  times  of  the  Arabian  Caliphs, 
it  is  believed  that  Mussulman  females 
did  not  conceal  their  faces,  or  lead  the 
lives  of  seclusion  now  common  to  them 
in  all  Eastern  lands.  The  usage  owes 
its  origin  to  more  recent  days,  and,  at 
Constantinople,  at  least,  if  not  else- 
where, is  falling  somewhat  into  disuse. 
It  is  considered  quite  as  indelicate  for  a 
Mussulman  lady  to  bare  her  face,  as 
for  a  Christian  lady  to  expose  her 
ankles,  but  not  an  indication  of  an 
absence  of  virtue  in  the  one  more  than 
in  the  other  case. 

At  the  present  time,  a  Mussulman 
woman,  of  mature  age,  is  not  allowed 
to  show  her  face  to  any  man  but  her 
master,  husband,  or  near  relatives.  So 
soon  as  a  wife  is  divorced,  or  a  slave 
free,  she  must  put  a  veil  over  her  face, 
and  conceal  it  from  him  to  whom  she 
has  just  exhibited  it  with  entire  liberty. 
Thus  the  white  and  black  slaves  of  a 
Mussulman's  harem,  meet  him  there, 
without  any  embarrassment,  and  his 
sons,  of  whatever  aee  can  freely  visit 
it  without  causing  its  inmates  to  fly 
their  presence,  as  would  be  the  case 
were  they  strangers.  For  this  reason, 
no  Mussulman  can  possibly  employ  free 
white  or  black  women  in  his  harem. 
He  must  have  slaves  or  employ  Chris- 
tian females  entirely,  to  serve  his  wives 
and  daughters.  The  word  harem  is 
only  used  to  signify  the  women's  apart- 
ments of  a  Mussulman  gentieman's 
house,  in  contradistinction  to  those  for 
the  reception  of  his  male  guests,  called 
Salamlik.  The  harem  is  usually  occu- 
pied by  his  wife  or  wives,  daughters, 
sisters,  or  mother,  and  their  attendants, 
who,  as  above  stated,  must,  by  the  present 
custom,  be  slaves.     It  is  highly  enone- 
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GUfl  to  rappose  that  the  master  does,  or 
even  can,  have  free  intercourse  with  any 
or  all  of  these  slaves ;  for  besides  other 
reasons  of  a  social  and  domestic  natui'e, 
already  alluded  to,  their  own  consent 
is  absolutely  necessary.  In  case  of  a 
slave's  opposition  to  her  master's  will, 
he  can  sell  her  to  whomever  he  pleases, 
give  her  away,  or  otherwise  induce  her 
consent ;  but,  in  the  event  of  violence  on 
his  part,  she  may  require  him  to  sell 
her,  like^any  other  slave. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Mus- 
sulman's slave  is  held  in  bondage  for  an 
indefinite  period.  This  term  is  left 
at  the  option  of  the  master.  The 
Prophet  m  the  Koran  says,  *'The 
faitliful  who  manumits  his  slave,  frees 
himself  from  the  pains  of  humanity, 
and  from  the  torments  of  eternal  fire." 
No  stronger  injunction  could  be  offered 
to  masters  than  this,  which  shows  the 
humane  sentiments  of  the  prophet  and 
law-giver  of  Arabia.  Seven  years  is 
the  usual  limit  of  Islam  slavery,  though 
there  is  no  obUgation  which  restricts 
the  master  to  that  period.  Black  slaves 
are  ^nerally  purchased  only  for  do- 
mestic service,  and  form '  the  lower 
ffrade  of  servants  in  all  Mussulman 
nouses.  They  are  bought  young,  say 
at  the  age  of  seven  to  twelve  years, 
and  generally  are  fresh  from  Egypt, 
entirely  ignorant,  and  therefore  quite 
incompetent  to  be  of  much  service.  In 
most  cases,  the  slave,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  usual  term  of  years,  has 
scarcely  acquired  sufficient  address  to 
recompense  the  owner  for  the  amount 
expended  on  him,  so  that  he  becomes 
free  at  the  moment  of  his  usefulness. 
Many  refuse  to  accept  of  their  freedom, 
preferring  to  remain  in  nominal  bondage 
widi  their  masters.  It  is  also  a  custom 
at  Constantinople,  in  manumitting  a 
slave,  for  the  master  or  mistress  to  set 
him  up  in  some  kind  of  business,  by 
which  ne  may  be  enabled  to  gain  a  live- 
lihood, and  oftentimes  they  procure  the 
freed  slave  an  opportunity  to  marry. 
This  is  done  by  nnding  a  friend  who  is 
about  to  free  a  slave  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  and  to  unite  with  him  in  this 
act  of  Mussulman  benevolence.  By 
this  means  many  of  the  families  of 
Constantinople  are  enabled  to  retain 
their  black  slaves,  with  their  wives,  in 
their  houses,  without  such  embarrass- 
ment to  the  latter  as  if  they  were 
declared  legally  manumitted.  On  such 
occasions,  it  is  customary  to  give  them 


their  Penjiks  of  freedom,  but  wiflunit 
any  declaration. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  market  for  ooloired 
slaves  existed  in  Constantinople,  caHed 
E€sie  Bazaar^  or  the  market  for  captives, 
under  the  direction  of  an  officer  called 
EssiejUer  KehAycuer^  and  in  its  vicinity 
dwelt  several  matrons,  called  Ehl  Khx-^ 
bre^  women  of  experience,  whoae  boa- 
ness  it  was  to  examine  female  sLaves, 
at  the  request  of  purchajsers.  The 
males  sold  for  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  die 
females  seldom  averaged  higher.  In- 
deed, the  latter  sold  for  more  than 
the  fonner,  whenever  they  had  al- 
ready been  in  service — especially  when 
qnahfied  to  serve  as  cooks.  The  maka 
were  purchased  generally  in  the  view  of 
serving  their  masters  as  body  servants, 
but  always  remained  in  a  low  condition. 
A  few  of  them,  after  being  manumitted, 
were  placed  in  the  Sultan's  army,  where 
the  influence  of  their  former  masters 
procured  them  promotion.  Some  rose 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  or  captain, 
and  in  a  few  instances  to  that  of  majo& 
A  black  slave  of  Sultan  Mahmond 
became  a  military  pacha,  and  as  sadu 
commanded  the  fortresses  of  the  Dar- 
danelles in  1844.  The  prejudice  existing 
amon^  Mussulmans  against  colored  men 
is  slight,  but  no  endeavor  beinggenerally 
made  by  masters  to  elevate  the  men- 
tal condition  of  their  black  davea  by 
education,  they  remain  qmta  as  igno- 
rant as  when  mst  purchased,  and  only 
become  somewhat  miproved  in  deport- 
ment, manners  and  habits  of  deanlinesa. 

A  few  years  ago,  whilst  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  Minister  of  Foreign  afBurs 
in  England,  the  Ottoman  Government 
was  strongly  urged  to  suppress  the 
black  slave-market  entirely.  About 
the  same  time  the  Bey  of  Tonia  pro- 
hibited slavery  in  his  Viceroyaltf, 
and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt — the  wily 
old  Mehemet  All — ^being  urged  to  do 
something  of  the  same  sort,  con- 
sented to  compromise  the  matter  hr 
establishing  a  tax,  of  five  hundred  pi- 
asters, on  each  slave  shipped  mm 
Alexandria.  This  tax  went  into  his  own 
treasury,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  de- 
sired to  create  the  belief  that  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  checking  the  slave 
trade.  Rechid  Pacha  then  filled  the  office 
of  Minister  of  Foreign  affidrs  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  wiimesof  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  were  acceded  to.  This  half-and- 
half  measure  for  the  suppression  of 
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black  slavery  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
aggraratmg  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
and  did  not,  it  is  believed,  at  all  diminish 
the  traffic  itself ;  for  whilst  the  slaves 
from  Tripoli  and  Egypt  had  previously 
been  offered  for  s^e,  in  a  comfortable 
and  humane  manner,  in  a  commodious 
bttOding,  provided  with  numerous  pri- 
vate apartments  for  females,  they  are 
now  exposed  for  scde  in  wretched  huts, 
covered  over  with  ragged  straw  mats, 
through  which  the  rain  passes  upon  the 
miserable  bein^,  near  the  Al  Bazaar 
or  Horse  Market  of  Constantinople, 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  all  benevolent 
passers  by.  They  number  about  two 
thousand  aimually. 

The  greatest  objects  of  luxury  among 
Mussulmans  of  rank  are  white  slaves  and 
horses.  So  soon  as  an  effendi  pos- 
sesses a  house,  he  commences  furnish- 
ing it  with  the  former.  Even  the  poor 
man  in  humble  life,  who  cannot  afford 
to  marry,  saves  sufficient  money  to 
purchase  a  slave,  who  fills  the  double 
character  of  servant  and  concubine,  and 
he  may  "legally  legitimize  any  children 
she  bears  to  him.  The  birth  of  the 
first  child  ^ves  her,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  manumission,  of  which 
nothing  can  deprive  her,  though,  in- 
deed, she  may  not  fully  enjoy  it  until 
his  death.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
she  cannot  either  be  sold  or  given  away. 
Indeed,  her  master  will,  most  probably, 
manumit  her  legally  and  marry  her; 
she  may  be  his  onl;^  wife,  and,  by  fol- 
lowing his  fortunes  in  life,  be  elevated 
to  the  highest  ranks  in  the  Empire. 
Many  instances  are  known  of  this 
kind,  and  quite  recently  a  Mussulman 
gentleman,  who  has  only  a  slave 
wife,  was  raised  to  the  office  of  Grand 
Vizier. 

The  white  slaves,  now  brought  to  C6n- 
stantinople  only  from  Circassia,  are  sold 
in  private  houses,  in  a  small  quarter  of 
the  city  near  Top-khaneh.  A  few  years 
ago  they  were  frequently  brought  down 
from  Trebizond  to  the  Capital  in  Eng- 
lish steamers.  Russia,  since  1824,  has 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  white  slave- 
trade  of  Circassia,  and  has  had  light 
vessels  of  war  stationed  off  the  coast  to 
seize  upon  any  boats  contfuning  young 
persons,  male  or  female,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  slavery.  The  slave-dealers, 
after  collecting  a  certain  number  of 
likely  boys  and  girls,  would  watch  op- 
portunities when  the  Russian  cruisers 
were  out  of  the  way;  then,  suddenly 


embarking  them,  set  sail  for  Trebizond 
or  the  neighboring  coast.  In  the  Eng- 
lish, Austrian  and  Turkisli  steamers 
which  ply  between  Trebizond  and  Con- 
stantinople, they  would  take  passage, 
and,  after  landing  their  treasures  at  me 
Top-khaneh  wharf,  keep  them  in  private 
houses  until  they  were  disposed  of. 

It  is  generally  admitted  at  Constan- 
tinople, that  these  Circassian  slaves 
are  legally  no  slaves  at  all.  The^ 
are  chudren  brought  for  sale  .by  their 
own  parents  or  relations,  and  conse- 
quently the  traffic  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, illegal.  No  duty  is  paid  upon  them 
at  the  Capittd,  and  though  the  dealers 
are  often  seen  proceeding  through  the 
street,  followed  by  girls  who,  from  their 
costumes,  are  readily  recognized  as 
slaves  being  taken  to  purchasers,  still, 
no  public  sale  is  known  to  take  place 
any  where  in  Constantinople.  It  is 
rarely  that  boys  are  now  brought  for 
sale;  the  traffic,  for  many  years  past, 
having  been  mainly  limited  to  the  ndrer 
SOX.  Their  price  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  ffirl's  degree  of  comeliness, 
her  age,  and  accomplishments.  It  will 
readily  be  supposed  that  the  latter  must 
be  few,  and  uiat  they  have  all  to  be 
acquired  in  the  harems  of  the  opulent 
effondis  of  the  Capital.  The  prices 
vary  from  three  hundred  to  two,  three, 
four,  or  even  five  thousand  dollars. 
Many  of  the  wives  of  pachas,  beys  and 
effendis  purchase  young  girls  of  six 
or  eight  years  of  age,  for  the  purpose 
of  re-selling  them  with  a  profit  after 
keeping  them  three  or  four  years,  and 
teaching  them  such  accomplishments 
as  recommend  them  to  the  young  gen- 
tlemen or  ladies  of  the  harem,  very 
often  they  are  given  as  presents  or 
bribes,  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  re- 
ceiver in  behalf  of  the  donor  or  her 
husband. 

But  both  the  trade  in  Circassian  slaves 
and  the  Mussulman  custom  of  preferring 
bond-women  for  wives  in  place  of  fi«e 
ones,  has  received  a  severe  blow  from 
two  Firmans  or  Imperial  Ordinances, 
lately  issued  on  the  subject  by  the  Sul- 
tan. There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the 
same  influence,  which  caused  the  black 
slave-market  to  be  closed,  has  now  pro- 
duced this  decision  against  the  wnite 
ones.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Sultan 
certainly  makes  a  great  sacrifice,  for 
his  mother  was  a  Circassian  slave,  and 
so  are  the  mothers  of  his  own  children. 
The  revolution  which  it  will  make  in 
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Mussalman  domestic  life  most  be  a  seri- 
ous one,  and  have  a  strong  tendency 
towards  the  civilization  of  the  future 
Ottomans.  Henceforth  the  Sultan  must 
marry  froe  ladies.  These  two  Firmans 
are  l)oth  addressed  to  Musti4>ha  Pacha,, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Sultan's 
forces  at  Batoum,  a  small  port  of  the 
Black  Sea,  near  the  Circassian  Rentier. 
The  first  is  as  follows : 

**  To  thee,  my  excellent  Vizier :  Be  it 
known  that  man  is  the  most  noble  crea- 
ture of  Grod*s  works,  to  whom  He  has 
given,  as  a  source  of  his  superiority  and 
happiness,  the  gift  of  liberty.  Yet, 
contrary  to  his  primitive  destination, 
the  Circassians  have  adopted  the  strange 
habit  of  selling  their  own  children  and 
relations  into  slavery ;  and,  what  is  stiU 
more  remarkable,  they  steal  the  children 
of  their  neighbors  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  them  like  so  many  dumb  animals 
or  inanimate  merchandise.  Now,  this 
conduct  is  incompatible  with  the  will  of 
the  Divine  Creator;  it  is,  therefore, 
wholly  reprehensible,  and  meets  with 
my  entire  disapprobation.  In  the  view, 
then,  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  traffic,  I 
have  given  efficacious  advice  and  ^e 
necessary  orders  to  the  Circassians  on 
the  subject,  and  have  issued  orders,  to 
all  the  civil  and  military  authorities  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  that  mea- 
sures be  adopted  to  prevent  the  em- 
barkation of  filaves  in  the  ports  usually 
visited  for  that  purpose. 

**  In  this  view,  the  present  illustrious 
Firman  has  been  issued  from  my  Im- 
perial Divan,  and  when  you  have  be- 
come informed  of  its  contents,  you,  my 
excellent  Vizier,  will  exhibit  the  zeal 
which  has  ever  characterized  you,  by 
attending  to  the  execution  of  my  sove- 
reign wiS.  You  will  make  it  known  to 
all  of  the  Circassians ;  you  will  prevent 
their  landing  any  more  slaves  in  the 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  as  it  is 
necessary  to  punish  those  who  may 
venture  to  disobey — those  who  become 
^Ity  of  selling  their  children  and  rela- 
tions, or  of  stes&ig  the  children  of  others 
with  the  view  of  selling  them, — ^you  will 
see  that  this  is  done.  Issued  on  the 
10th  day  of  the  moon  of  Moharem,  1271. 
(October  15, 1854.)" 

The  second  Firman  is  still  more  re- 
markable, inasmuch  as  it  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  Sultan  had  only  just 
heard  of  the  fact  that  slaves  were 
brought  from  Circassia  to  Conztantino- 


ple,  and  that  his  mother  and  wires — if 
the^  may  be  so  called— came  firom  that 
region. 

'*  To  thee,  my  Vizier : 
'*  It  h^  been  learned  and  verified  ihat 
there  are  individuals  who  take  womeo 
and  children  in  Georgia,  and  sell  them 
as  slaves.  I  need  not  state  how  blama- 
ble  and  abominable  this  conduct  is.  In- 
dependent of  the  injustice  done,  it 
is  contrary  to  honor  and  humanity,  on 
which  account  I  have  given  orders  that 
hereafter  rigorous  opposition  be  dx>wn 
to  it  in  that  country,  and  that  any  onet 
having  the  audacity  to  do  such  a  thin^, 
shall  be  severely  punished.  With  thn 
view  the  present  Firman  has  been  issued 
by  iny  Imperial  Divan.  Instructed  in 
my  intentions,  thou  wilt  make  known, 
to  whomever  it  concerns,  what  I  Lava 
thus  conunanded.  If,  her^ter,  any 
persons  engage  in  this  traffic,  both  the 
seller  and  me  buyer  must  be  sererely 
punished. 

*^Thou  wilt  take  strong  measures 
that,  every  one  knowing  th^  orders  on 
the  subject  of  the  sale  and  purdmse  of 
slaves,  no  one  may  engage  m  so  abomi- 
nable a  traffic;  .thou  wilt  do  all  in  thy 
power  to  find  out  any  women  or  ohildreo 
who  may  be  in  the  hands  of  another 
person,  and  see  that  they  be  restored  to 
their  families  and  friends.  Vizial  let- 
ters have  been  addressed  on  this  point 
to  the  Pacha  of  Trebizond,  and  the 
governors  of  Janik  and  La&stan,  oon- 
tuning  instructions  that  no  women  or 
children,  thus  carried  off,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  by  land  into  the  interior 
of  Anatoha,  nor  be  disembarked  upon 
any  point  of  the  coast ;  and  thou  wih 
keep  up  a  continual  communication  with 
these  two  functionaries  on  this  import- 
ant subject. 

**  Place  entire  faith  in  the  Lnperiil 
Cypher  at  the  head  of  this  order,  and 
conform  strictiy  to  its  eontents. 

"Moharem  10,  1271.  (October  2, 
1854.)" 

If  these  two  Imperial  Firmans  were 
not  issued  simply  to  conciliate  the  in- 
fluence which  called  them  into  existence, 
—if  the  Ottoman  Government  does  not 
continue  to  permit,  as  heretofore,  Cir- 
cassian slave-dealers  to  bring  young 
male  and  female  slaves,  in  the  gcdae  o? 
their  own  children,  for  sale  to  Constan- 
tinople—the extinction  of  this  brandi 
of  Islam  slavery  must  have  a  benefiiaal 
influence  upon  Ottoman  society. 
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An  event— Wolfert'f  Booet— The  Nepperhan  and  ita  Legends^Mr.  8paRowg:rMf  dceoends  to  the 
Infernal  Regions  on  a  Dumb  Waiter— Carrier  Pigeona  and  Booeters— The  great  Poliah  XxUe— 
Poeta7— Altogether  a  Chapter  of  Birdi. 


TITE  have  had  an  event  in  our  family. 
^T  The  children  are  half  crazy  about 
it,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  says  she  cannot 
lay  it  down  for  a  moment;  when  she 
does*  Miss  LobeUav  our  niecet  takes  it 
up,  and  there  she  will  sit  oyer  it,  in  her 
lap,  for  hours  together.  It  is  called 
**  Wolpbbt's  Roost,"  a  new  book,  by 
Washington  Irving.  When  I  brought 
it  home  in  my  carpet  bag,  and  opened 
it  at  our  winter  tea-table,  and  read  all 
about  the  Nepperhan  (our  river)  to  the 
boys,  their  eyes  dilated  *so,  that  I 
seemed  to  be  surrounded  with  the  va- 
rious mill-ponds  of  that  celebrated 
stream.  Here  we  are  within  the  en- 
chanted ground,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
ffreat  **  Katiina  Van  Courtland,  with  one 
toot  resting  on  Spiting  Devil  Creek,' 
and  the  other  on  the  Croton  River,"  is 
over  us.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that,  . 
in  case  of  invasion,  we  are  in  the  same 
county  with  Ihe  lusfy  goose-gun  of  the 
iron-hearted  Jacob  Van  Tassel;  and, 
even  in  biting  winter  weather,  there  is 
a  sort  of  local  pride  in  the  reflection, 
that  the  north  wind  cannot  approach  us, 
without  making  all  the  weathercocks 
on  the  '*  Roost"  point  towards  Yonkers. 
As  for  our  eldest,  tiie  reading  to  him 
of  *^The  Adalantado  of  the  Seven 
Cities"  and  **The  Three  Kin^  of  Ber- 
muda" has  filled  his  head  with  ships, 
saHs,  anchors,  salt-water,  and  ambergris, 

•*  Nothing  of  him 

Bat  doth  saffer  a  eea-^hange 
Into  Bometbing  rich  and  strange.** 

and  while  perusing  **  Mountioy,"  I  ob- 
served our  niece.  Miss  Lobeha,  glancing 
oontemplatively  more  than  once  at  her 
slipper.  "Uncle  Sparrowgrass,"  said 
she,  "you  have  been  to  Wolfert's 
Boost,  I  believe?  "  I  answered,  with  as 
much  humility  as  I  could  muster,  that  I 
had,  and  proceeded  to  give  a  full  and 
minute  account  of  the  particulars;  how 
li.  G.  C.  and  I  walked  from  Dobb  his 
ferry,  upon  the  rigid  back-bone  of  the 
aqueduct,  to  Dearman's  one  memorable 
gammer  day;  how  the  Roost  looked, 
and  every  thing  about  it; — the  rough- 
cast walls,  overolung  with  Abbotsford 
ivy,  and  trumpet  creeper — ^the  crow-step 
gables — ^the  sunny-side  pond,  with  its 
navy  of  white,  topsail  ducks — ^the  Span- 
ish chestnut  that  stood  on  the  bank — 


the  splendid  tuUp-trees  in  the.  ravine 
back  of  the  Roost — Grentleman  Dick 
in  the  stable— 'the  well-worn  ^es  in 
the  hall,  and  the  Stadt-House  weather- 
cock on  the  peak  of  the  roof.  Miss 
Lobelia  interrupted  me — "is  Mr.  a — 
a — I  mean,  what  became  of  the  hero- 
ine of  the  footsteps?"  "Oh,  ho," 
thought  I,  "I  see  where  the  shoe 
pinches,"  and  then  gravely  answered, 
"Mountjoy  is  still  a'bachelor,"  at  which 
our  niece  glanced  furtively  again  at  her 
little  slipper,  and  a  fleeting  dmiple  faded 
from  her  cheek,  as  I  have  seen  a  fare- 
well ship  gleam  for  a  moment  in  the  sun, 
then  vanish  in  shadow. 

There's  magic  in  the  book,  it  hatli 
bewitched  every  body !  What  I  most 
admire  in  it  is,  the  juvenile  air  it  has ; 
there  is  a  freshness  about  Wolfert's 
Roost,  a  sort  of  Spring-like  fireshness, 
which  makes  it  more  attractive  than  any 
thing  else  Irving  ever  wrote.  It  is  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Sketch  Book, 
not  so  scholarly,  perhaps,  but  spright- 
Uer ;  fuller  of  fine  impulses — ^genius — 
fire — spirit !  And  then  it  has  mentioned 
our  village  once  or  twice ;  and  the  be- 
loved Nepperhan  river  roUs  along,  no 
longer  a  dumb  feeder  of  mill-ponds, 
but  a  legended  stream,  that  "winds,  for 
many  miles,  through  a  lovely  valley, 
shrouded  by  groves,  and  dotted  by 
Dutch  farm-houses,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Hudson,  at  the  ancient  Dorp  of 
Yonkera !" 

"  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poete. 
The  fidr  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  power,  the  beant j,  and  the  msjestj, 
That  had  her  haunts  in  dale,  and  pinj  moontahis, 
Or  forest  bj  slow  stream,  or  pebblj  spring. 
Or  chasms  and  watery  depths/' 

may  now  visit  the  sacred  shores  of  the 
Saw-Mill  river — ^the'  Nepperiian.  A 
touch  of  Irving's  quill,  and  lo,  it  is  im- 
mortal !  As  Amo  to  the  Tuscan,  or 
Guadalquivir  to  the  Andalusian;  as 
the  Ganges  to  the  Hindoo,  or  the  Nile 
to  the  Egyptian,  henceforth  and  forever 
the  Nepperhan  to  the  Yonk — ^to  the 
future  citiaens  of  the  ancient  Dorp  of 
Yonkers. 

**  Bottom,  then  art  translated." 

We,  too,  have  our  traditions,  and  some 
remain  untold.  One  is  that  of  the  horse- 
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ghost,  who  may  be  seen  every  Evacna- 
tion  night,  after  twelve,  on  a  spectral 
trot  towards  the  City  of  New  York ; 
and  the  other  is  the  legend  of  the  Lop- 
homed  Buck,  who  sometimes,  in  a  still 
smnmer   evening,  comes  through  the 

gen,  to  drink  from  Baldwin's  phantom- 
lunted  pond.  When  these  are  record- 
ed, in  a  future  Wolfert's  Boost,  then 
will  the  passenger,  by  loitering  steam- 
boat, or  flying  train,  draw  a  long  breath 
as  he  passes  our  village,  and  say, 
'* there!  look!  behold!  the  ancient 
Dorp  of  Yonkers !" 

We  have  put  a  dumb  waiter  in 
our  house.  A  dumb  waiter  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  in  the  country,  on  ac- 
count of  its  convenience.  If  you 
have  company,  every  thing  can  be 
sent  up  from  Ihe  kitchen  without  any 
trouble,  and,  if  the  baby  gets  to  be  un- 
bearable, on  account  of  his  teeth,  you 
can  dismiss  the  complainant  by  stuffing 
him  in  one  of  the  shelves,  and  letting 
him  down  upon  the  help.  To  provide 
for  contingencies,  we  had  all  our  floors 
deafened.  In  consequence,  you  cannot 
hear  any  thing  that  is  going  on  in  the 
itory  below;  and,  when  you  are  in  an 
upper  room  of  the  house,  there  might 
be  a  democratic  ratification  meeting  in 
the  cellar,  and  you  would  not  know  it 
Therefore,  if  any  one  should  break  into 
the  basement,  it  would  not  disturb  us ; 
but  to  please  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  I  put 
stout  iron  bars  in  all  the  lower  windows. 
Besides,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  bought  a 
rattle  when  she  was  in  Philadelphia; 
such  a  rattie  asr  watchmen  carry  uiere. 
This  is  to  alarm  our  neighbor,  who, 
upon  the  si^al,  is  to  come  to  the  res- 
cue with  his  revolver.  He  is  a  rash 
man,  prone  to  pull  trigger  first,  and 
make  mquiries  arterwards. 

One  evening,  Mrs.  S.  had  retired, 
and  I  was  bus^  writing,  when  it  struck 
me  a  glass  of  ice-water  would  be  palat- 
able. So  I  took  a  candle  and  the  pitch* 
er,  and  went  down  to  the  pump.  Our 
pump  is  in  the  kitchen.  A  country 
pump,  in  the  kitchen,  is  more  conveni** 
ent ;  but  a  well  with  buckets  is  certainly 
most  picturesque.  Unfortunately,  our 
well  water  has  not  been  sweet  since  it 
was  cleaned  out.  First  I  had  to  open 
a  bolted  door  that  lets  you  into  the 
basement-hall,  and  then  I  went  to  the 
kitchen-door,  which  proved  to  be  lock- 
ed. Then  I  remembered  that  our  girl 
always  carried  tiie  key  to  bed  with  her, 

and  slept  with  it  imder  her  pillow.  Then 


I  retraced  my  steps ;  bolted  the  baae- 
ment-door,  and  went  up  in  the  dinine- 
Toom.  As  is  always  the  case,  I  found, 
when  I  could  not  get  any  water,  I  was 
thirstier  than  I  supposed  I  was.  Then 
I  thought  I  would  wake  our  girl  up.  Then 
I  concluded  not  to  do  it.  Then  I  thought 
of  the  well,  but  I  gave  that  up  on  ac- 
count of  its  flavor.  Then  I  opened 
the  closet  doors,  there  was  no  water 
there ;  and  then  I  thought  of  the  dumb 
waiter !  The  novelty  of  the  idea  made 
me  smile :  I  took  out  two  of  the  mov- 
able shelves,  stood  the  pitcher  on  the 
bottom  of  the  dumb  waiter,  got  in  my- 
self with  the  lamp ;  let  myself  down,  un- 
til I  supposed  I  was  within  a  foot  of  the 
floor  below,  and  then  let  go ! 

We  came  down  so  suddenly,  that  I 
was  shot  out  of  the  apparatus  as  if  it 
had  been  a  catapult;  it  broke  the 
pitcher,  extinguished  the  lamp,  and 
landed  me  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen 
at  midnight,  with  no  ^re^  and  the  air 
not  much  above  the  zero  point.  The 
.  truth  is,  I  had  miscalculated  the  dis- 
tance of  the  descent — instead  of  fidHng 
one  foot,  I  had  fallen  ^re.  My  first 
impulse  was,  to  ascend  by  the  way  I 
came  down,  but  I  found  that  impracticB- 
ble.  Then  I  tried  the  kitchen  door,  it 
was  locked;  I  tried  to  forre  ft  open ;  it 
was  made  of  two-inch  stuff,  and  held  its 
own.  Then  I  hoisted  a  window,  and 
there  were  the  rigid  iron  bars.  If  1 
ever  felt  angry  at  any  body  it  was  at 
myself,  for  putting  up  those  bars  to 
please  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass.  I  *put  them 
up,  not  to  keep  people  in,  but  to  keep 
people  out. 

I  laid  my  cheek  against  the  ice-cold 
barriers  and  looked  out  at  the  sky ;  not 
a  star  visible;  it  was  as  black  as  ink 
overhead.  Then  I  thought  of  Barovi 
Trenck,  and  the  prisoner  of  ChiDon. 
Then  I  made  a  noise !  I  shouted  nntil  I 
was  hoarse,  and  ruined  our  preserving- 
kettle  with  the  poker.  Taat  brought 
our  dogs  out  in  nill  bark,  and  between 
us  we  made  night  hideous.  'Dien  I 
thought  I  heard  a  voice,  and  listened — 
it  was  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  calling  to  me 
from  the  toj^  of  the  stair-case.  I  tried 
to  make  her  hear  me,  but  the  infernal 
dogs  united  with  howl,  and  growl,  and 
bam,  so  as  to  drown  my  voice,  which  is 
naturally  plaintive  and  tender.  Besides, 
there  were  two  bolted  doors  and  double 
deafened  floors  between  ns ;  how  oonid 
she  recognize  my  voice,  even  if  she 
did  hear  it  ?     Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  called 
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ootB  or  twice,  and  then  got  frightened ; 
the  next  thing  I  heard  was  a  sound  as 
if  *the  roof  ht^  fallen  in,  by  which  I 
understood  that  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass'  was 
springing  the  rattle !  That  called  out 
our  neignbor,  already  wide  awake ;  he 
oame  to  the  rescue  witii  a  buil-terrier,  a 
Newfoundland  pup,  a  lantern,  and  a  re- 
Yolyer.  The  moment  he  saw  me  at  the 
window,  he  shot  at  me,  but  fortunately 
just  missed  me.  I  threw  myself  under 
uie  kitchen  table  and  ventured  to  ez- 

Sostulate  with  him,  but  he  would  not 
Bten  to  reason.  In  the  excitement  I 
had  forgotten  his  name,  and  that  made 
matters  worse.  It  was  not  until  he  had 
roused  up  every  body  around,  broken 
in  the  basement  door  with  an  axe,  gotten 
into  the  kitchen  with  his  cursed  savage 
dogs  and  shooting-iron,  and  seized  me 
by  the  collar,  that  he  recognized  me, — 
and  then,  he  wanted  me  to  explain  it ! 
But  what  kind  of  an  explanation  could 
I  make  to  him  1  I  told  him  he  would 
have  to  wait  until  my  mind  was  com- 
posed, and  then  I  would  let  him  under- 
stand the  whole  matter  fully.  But  he 
never  would  have  had  the  particulars 
from  me,  for  I  do  not  approve  of  neigh- 
burs  that  shoot  at  you,  break  in  your 
door,  and  treat  you,  in  your  own  house, 
as  if  you  were  a  jail-bird.  He  knows 
all  about  it,  however, — somebody  has 
told  him, — somebody  tells  every  body 
everything  in  our  village. 

That  somebody  reminds  me  of  a  cjueer 
fowl  that  roosts  m  the  village,  and  m  all 
villages,  to  hatch  disturbances  among 
weak-minded  people.  I  allude  to  the 
Carrier  Pigeon.  The  Carrier  Pigeon 
tells  you  idL  your  friends  say  of  you, 
and  tells  your  friends  all  you  say  of 
them.  The  mode  of  tactics  is  some- 
what in  this  wise.  She  goes  to  Mrs. 
Eomkobbe's,  takes  tea  with  that  lady, 
pets  the  children,  takes  out  her  needle 
and  thread,  opens  her  little  basket,  pulJe 
out  a  bit  of  Imen,  with  a  collar  pattern 
penciled  upon  it,  puts  on  her  thimble, 
then  stitches  away,  and  innocently  asks 
Mrs.  K.  if  she  has  heard  that  ridiculous 
stonr  about  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Komkobbe  has  not  heard  of  it, 
but  bridles  up,  and  would  like  to  know 
who  has  had  the  impudence  to  say  any 
thing  about  her  husband !  The  Carrier 
Pigeon  does  not  like  to  mention  names, 
but  vaguely  hints  that  something  is  in 
the  wind.  Mrs.  K.,  of  course,  is  anxi- 
ous to  know  the  particulars.  Carrier 
Pigeon  would  not  for  the  world  hurt 


Mrs.  K.'s  feelings,  but,  just  for  her  own 
satisfaction,  she  would  like  to  ask  "where 
Mr.  Komkobbe' s  father  was  born?" 
Mrs.  K.  is  completely  nonplused  by  this 
question,  for,  to  use  a  mercantile  phrase, 
she  had  never  been  posted  up  in  reeard 
to  the  incubation  ot  her  £&uier-in-law, 
deceased  some  twenty  years  before  she 
was  married  and  two  years  before  she 
was  bom.  Carrier  Pigeon,  seeing  Mrs. 
K.'s  trepidationt  adds,  carelessly,  as  it 
were,  "  Your  husband  is  an  American, 
I  believe  V*  Mrs.  K.  catches  at  that, 
and  answers  **  yes."  "  German  name  ?*' 
Mrs.  K.  replies  in  the  affirmative.  "  That 
is  all  I  want  to  know,"  sighs  the  Carrier 
Pigeon.  Whereupon  Mrs.  K.,  who  is 
wrought  up  to  fever  point,  answers, 
«*But  that  is  not  all  /  want  to  know;" 
and,  by  dint  of  a  deal  of  persuasion, 
finally  draws  out  the  important  secret : 
the  Carrier  Pigeon  has  heard  it  reported 
ail  over  the  viUage  that  Mr.  Komkobbe's 
father  was  nothing  but  a  low  German 
shoemaker.  Now,  if  there  is  any  infor- 
mation that  Mrs.  K.  desires  next  in  the 
world,  it  is  to  have  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  said  so;  and  Carrier  Pigeon, 
after  a  temporary  struggle  between  duty 
and  propriety,  finally,  but  reluctantly, 
gives  up  Mrs.  Marslunallow  as  the  au- 
thor, at  which  Mrs.  Komkobbe  lets  loose 
all  the  pent-up  fury  in  her  soul  upon  the 
whole  Marshmallow  tribe,  firom  the  old 
grandfather,  who  hands  around  the  plate 
in  church,  down  to  the  youngest  member 
of  the  family,  just  recovering  from  the 
united  attacks  of  sprue,  measles,  hoop- 
ing cough  and  ohicken  pox. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Marshmallow,  who 
really  loves  Mrs.  K.  like  a  sister,  and 
who  possibly  might  have  reported,  by 
way  of  a  mere  joke,  and  not  as  a  refleo- 
tion,  that  Komkobbe,  senior,  had  been 
a  Teutonic  oordwainer, — ^the  next  day, 
Mrs.  Marshmallow  is  visited  by  the 
Carrier  Pigeon.  Now  Mrs.  M.  is  a  lady 
of  much  stronger  mind  than  Mrs.  K. : 
not  so  easily  excited  by  any  means; 
but  Carrier  Pigeon,  by  dint  of  hints, 
inuendos,  and  lul  the  artillery  of  shrugs 
and  smiles,  finally  manages  to  excite 
her  curiosity ;  and  then«  when  pressed 
to  divulge,  after  binding  up  Mrs.  Marsh- 
mallow not  to  tell*a  livmg  soul,  and 
taking  other  precautions  of  like  na- 
ture, reluctantly,  after  struggling  again 
through  duty  and  propriety,  idlows  Mrs. 
Marshmallow  to  draw  from  her  all 
and  every  thing  Mrs.  Komkobbe  had 
said  about  her  the  previous  evening; 
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bat,  of  course,  does  not  say  a  word  of 
the  use  she  had  made  of  Sirs.  Marsh- 
mallow's  name,  hy  which  the  fire  had 
been  kindled  so  as  to  brin^  Mrs.  K.  up 
to  the  scalding  point  And,  as  the  tone 
of  the  Carrier  Pigeon  wonld  lead  Mrs. 
M.  to  believe  that  fdl  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Komkobbe,  had  said,  was  gratuitous, 
she  at  once 'makes  up  her  mind  that 
Mrs.  Komkobbe  is  a  base,  cold-blooded, 
doujble-fiaced,  maKoious  slanderer.  How 
pleased  she  is  that  she  has  found  her 
out.  Explanation  is  out  of  the  question ; 
neither  Mrs.  K.  nor  Mrs.  M.  will  con- 
descend to  notice  each  other,  and  Mr. 
Marshmallow  and  Mr.  Komkobbe  go 
down  to  town  in  separate  cars  from  that 
time  and  forever. 

I  love  to  see  the  Carrier  Pigeon ;  to 
admire  its  pretty  glossy  neck,  its  mild 
eyes,  its  chaste  and  elegant  plumage; 
but  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  and  I  have  de- 
termined never  to  listen  to  its  dulcet 
voice,  whether  it  bring  accounts  of  how 
our  neighbors  look,  or  how  we  look 
ourselves  when  others  see  us. 

We  have  ^tten  another  rooster. 
Our  Bantam  disappeared  one  day;  but 
we  do  not  think  it  a  serious  loss,  as  he 
was  of  very  little  use.  While  he  re- 
mained witii  us  he  kept  up  a  sort  of 
rakish  air,  and  swaggered  among  the 
young  pullets,  just  as  you  sometimes 
see  an  old  bachelor  with  a  bevy  of  bux- 
om damsels ;  but  the  dame  Partlets  did 
not  have  much  respect  for  him,  and  I 
am  afraid  he  was  terribly  hen-pecked 
by  Leah  and  Baohel.  He  left  us  one 
day.  Probabljr  he  made  away  with 
himself— there  is  a  great  deal  of  vanity 
in  a  roester,  and  wounded  vanity  is  often 
the  cause  of  suicide.  One  evening,  on 
my  return  from  the  city,  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass  said  she  had  a  surprise  for  me — 
a  present  from  a  friend.  It  was  a  Boost- 
er; a  magnificent  black  Poland  cook, 
with  a  tuft  of  white  feathers  on  his 
crown,  and  the  most  brilliant  plumage 
in  Westchester  County.  There  he 
stood,  one  foot  advanced,  head  erect, 
eye  like  a  diamond,  tail  as  high  as  his 
top-knot.  There,  too,  was  his  mate,  a 
matron-like,  respectable  looking  female, 


who  would  probably  conduct  herself 
according  to  circumstances,  and  pre- 
serve her  dignity  amid  the  trying  diffi- 
culties  of  her  new  position.  *  *  A  present 
from  Judge  Waldbin,"  said  Mrs.  Spar- 
rowgrass. **So  I  thought,"  said  I; 
***ffenerous  friend !  do  you  know  what 
I  mtend  to  do  with  his  rooster  ?*'  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass  got  frightened  and  said 
she  did  not.  *'  Put  hun  in  verse,'*  said 
I.  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  she  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing.  But  I  will,  Mrs. 
S.,  thou^  I  cannot  write  verse  except 
upon  great  occasions.  So,  after  a 
hearty  supper  and  two  cigars,  I  oom- 
posed  the  K)llowing:^ 

TO  mr  POLAND  B009TEX. 

"  0  thou,  whaterer  title  pleaM  thin«  ear," 
He-chleken,  Rooster,  Oock,  or  Cfaanticlew; 
Whether  on  Franee*s  flag  joa  flap  and  flai% 
Or  rooet  and  drowae  in  Shelton'a  elbow-eliair ; 
Or  rouse  the  drones,  or  pleaae  the  tanale  kiad. 
And  olnok  and  strut  with  all  your  hena  behind: 
A«  ajmbol,  teacher,  time-pieoe,  apoose,  to  jom. 
Oar  praise  is  doabtless,  Cock-a-doodle,  dae. 

Oriparona  Saltan,  Pharaoh,  Gnaar,  Csar, 
Bleep-shattering  songster,  fsathcred  nrnmintitii: 
Many-wiTod  Mormon,  cock-pit  Spartaea% 
Winner  alike  of  ooln  and  hesrt  j  corse ; 
Sir  Harem  Searam,  knight  bj  crest  and  spur, 
Great,  glorioost  galllnaceoaa  Aaron  Bnir, 
How  prond  am  I— how  proad  7<»  oom«fed  flock 
or  cackling  hooris  are—of  thee^  OU  G»Qk  1 

niastrioos  Exile!  far  thj  kindred  crow 

When  Warsaw's  towers  with  morning  glorieai^ov; 

Shanghai  and  Chittagong  maj  hare  their  daj» 

And  even  BaABMA-POOTSi.  ikde  awnj; 

Bat  thoa  shalt  IItOi  immortal  Polack,  thon. 

Though  Bussia's  eagle  dips  thy  piniona  now. 

To  flap  thy  wings  and  crow  with  all  thy  amil. 

When  freedom  spread*  her  light  from  Pole  to  Pola. 

**  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass, 
**  I  have  heard  something  like  that  be- 
fore." 

"No  doubt  you  have,"  said  I;  "part 
is  from  Pope,  part  from  Halleck.  espe- 
cially the  pun  in  the  first  stanza  ;  bat 
how  can  you  make  decent  poetzr  in 
the  country  without  borrowing  a  little 
here  and  there,  unless  you  have  tbe 

genius  of  a  Homer,  or  an  Alexandec 
mith,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  ?" 
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P\  the  progress  of  human  knowledge, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  tae 
modes  and  degrees  of  advancement  are 
as  various  as  the  subjects.  While,  in 
one  direction,  the  treasures  of  thought 
and  experience  accumulate  slowly,  in 
another,  a  sudden  discovery  or  a  novel 
process  of  investigation  creates  anew 
branch  of  science,  which  is  thencefor- 
ward recognized  as  a  distinct  pursuit. 

"When,"  says  Condorcet,  mone  of 
his  eloquent  eloges,  "  the  mariner  deter- 
mines his  longitude  by  means  of  the  lu- 
nar problem,  and  thus  secures  his  vessel 
from  shipwreck,  he  owes  his  safety  to 
speculations  which  were  pursued  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  were  solely 
prompted  by  a  love  of  science."  The 
truth  here  announced  in  such  a  striking 
manner,  which  imites,  in  the  bonds  of  a 
common  intellectual  nature,  the  con- 
templative disciple  of  Plato  with  the 
hardy  seaman,  who  entered  yesterday 
upon  his  adventurous  voyage,  afiforcb 
an  example,  perhaps  the  most  impres- 
sive in  history,  of  knowledge  advancing 
by  slow  and  hesitating  steps — ^now  ar- 
rested in  its  march  entirely  —  again 
accelerated  by  the  revelations  of  genius, 
or  by  the  results  of  labor. 

From  the  time  when  Archimedes  and 
Apollonius  meditated  upon  the  curves 
generated  by  the  sections  of  the  cone, 
and  added  to  the  number  of  their  pro- 
perties, to  the  period  when  Kepler  dis- 
covered that  these  curves  were  described 
in  the  heavens,  and  that  the  knowledge 
of  their  properties  comprised  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  of  planetary  mo- 
tion, how  wide  and  barren  the  interval. 
After  this,  however,  the  progress  is  mor« 
steady,  though  still  slow. 

At  the  close  of  the  next  century 
Flamsteed  communicated  the  results  of 
his  labors  in  the  observatory  to  Newton, 
by  whose  genius  they  were  made  the 
foundation,  rude  but  solid,  of  the  lunar 
theory.  The  next  most  conspicuous 
advance  is  thQ  publication  by  Maske- 
lyne  of  his  lunar  method,  in  1767.  The 
last  step  is  the  improvement  of  the 
moon's  tables,  by  the  joint  researches 
of  Walker  and  Peirce  here,  and  of 
Adams  in  Engliuid. 

Between  these  leading  events,  all  the 
intervals,  except  the  first,  ore  filled  with 


labor  and  study,  and  are  rich  with 
discoveries  of  new  facts  and  important 
generalizations.  And  yet  the  knowledge 
which  now  enables  the  astronomer  to 
furnish  the  seaman  with  lunar  distances 
more  accurate  than. his  means  of  ob- 
servation, has  only  proceeded  by  very 
eradual  and  unequal  advances,  and  dates 
Its  commencement  from  the  musings  of 
the  Academy,  and  the  observations 
made  before  the  Christian  era  by  Hip- 
parchus  of  Rhodes.  Before  turning 
over  this  brief  but  instructive  pace 
in  the  history  of  science,  a  smgle 
reflection  must  be  added.    It  is  sug- 

gested  by^  considering  that  universal 
omogeneity,  cognation,  and  affiliation  of 
the  intellectual  nature  of  men  through- 
out all  the  ages  of  the  world,  on  which 
depends  the  fulfiUment  of  the  law  of 
progress  of  the  human  race.  What  the 
Greek  philosopher  had  left  imfinished 
i^  the  schools  of  Athens,  the  German 
student,  living  in  a  remote  a^e,  and  un- 
der circumstances  widely  different,  re- 
sumes nrecisely  at  the  point  at  which  it 
was  relinquished,  and  carries  it  forward 
as  if  his  own  new  thoughts  were  the 
continued  operation  of  me  same  mind, 
interrupted  only  by  the  repose  of  sleep, 
instead  of  ages  of  war  and  tumult,  of 
barbaric  desolation  and  mental  dark- 
ness. 

In  this  exemplification  of  the  absolute 
and  continuous  relation  of  mind  with 
mind,  we  have  a  proof  of  the  unity  of 
nature  in  the  diverse  races  of  men ;  and, 
in  the  subjects  of  inquiry,  we  have  an 
evidence  of  tlie  likeness  of  man  to  the 
image  of  his  Maker;  for  these  subjects 
are  the  laws  framed  by  the  infinite 
mind  for  the  government  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  and  so  framed  as  to  be  in- 
telligible to  the  finite  mind,  which  is 
thus  taught  to  know  the  ordinances  of 
Heaven ! 

As  regulated  by  Him  to  whom  a  thou- 
sand years  are  as  one  day,  that  gradual 
development  which  leads  dimly  up  to 
the  **  nillness  of  time,"  seems  to  our  • 
imperfect  and  impatient  thinking  tedi- 
ous and  disconnected. 

**  Bat  apt  the  mind  or  fkney  i«  to  rove 
Unchecked." 

If  we  have  looked  at  this  view  of  the 
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subject,  it  is  not  with  irreverent  won- 
der; but  rather  because  it  affords  us  an 
opportunity  to  remind  the  earnest  stu- 
dent and  laborer  m  the  field  of  pure 
science — ^the  searcher  after  truth  for 
truth's  sake — ^how  mysteriously  all  parts 
of  human  learning  and  thought  are  link- 
ed together,  and  to  teach  him  to  trust 
that,  even  in  this  world,  the  faithful 
servants  will  find  their  reckoning. 

Let  us  now  look  at  a  science  which 
exhibits  another  mode  and  degree  of 
advancement — the  science  of  I*hysical 
Geography — the  very  title  of  which  is 
only  lately  introduced  into  our  cata- 
logue. A  few  years  since,  all  the  know- 
leage  coming  under  this  head  was  in- 
cluded in  Geography  and  Geology.  But 
the  researches  and  discoveries  of  Hum- 
boldt, Ritter,  Steffens,  and  Guyot,  added 
such  vast  stores  to  the  former  scanty 
collection,  that  it  was  necessaiy  to 
create  a  new  department  in  which  they 
coulft  be  suitably  arranged.  Nothing 
affords  so  striking  an  indication  of  pro- 
gressive improvement  as  these  subdivi- 
sions of  science.  The  building  becomes 
too  small  to  contain  the  accumulating 
riches  of  knowledge,  and  wings  must 
be  added. 

The  term  **  Physical  Geography,"  in 
its  most  extended  meaning,  is  made  to 
comprehend  a  vast  variety  of  subjects, 
belonging  of  course  to  the  physical  con- 
dition and  structure  of  our  globe,  but 
touching,  in  one  extreme,  upon  the  re- 
lations it  holds  to  other  bodies  in  spa^e, 
and,  in  the  other,  upon  the  races  of  man 
by  which  it  is  peopled. 

A  writer  upon  Physical  Geography 
fifteen  years  ago,  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  compile  a  work  of  respecta- 
ble dimensions,  unless 'he  had  been  al- 
lowed to  enter  very  far  into  the  domains 
of  Geology  and  Natural  History.  He 
would  have  included  in  his  plan  some 
account  of  the  structure  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  disposition  of  the  materials 
composing  its  crust,  and  also^  a  brief 
view  of  the  distribution  of  animal  life 
on  its  surface. 

If  we  were  to  take  our  idea  of  the 
sphere  and  extent  of  the  science  ot 
Irhysical  Geography  from  the  admira- 
ble compilation  of  Mrs.  SomerviDe,  we 
should  say  that  in  a  general  way  it 
might  include  every  thing  in  art,  in  na- 
ture, and  in  the  natural  sciences.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Geographical  Socie- 
ty, says :— **  By  Physical  Geography,  I 


mean  every  thing  relating  to  the  form 
and  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface, 
as  it  issues  from  the  hand  of  Nature,  <x 
as  it  is  modified  by  the  combined  effects 
of  time  and  weather  and  atmospheric 
influences;"  leaving  out  art  and  man. 
Count  Annibale  Ramuzzi,  in  a  work 
published  at  Bologna,  in  1840,  (we  are 
quoting  from  an  essay  of  Mr.  Hamilton) 
divides  geography  into  two  branches — 
pure  and  statistical  geo^aphy  ;  the 
former  j>rofe8ses  to  describe  the  result 
of  physical  force — the  latter,  the  effects 
of  moral  force. 

But  if  we  follow  the  latest  and  best 
authority  on  this  subject,  we  shall  find 
that  Guyot,  in  the  revised  edition  of 
that  most  instructive  and  enchanting 
work,  "The  Earth  and  Man,"  after  the 
example  of  Humboldt,  Ritter,  and  Stef- 
fens,  defines  Physical  Geography  to  be 
"not  only  the  description  of  our  earth, 
but  the  physical  science  of  the  globe^ 
or  the  science  of  the  general  phenome- 
na of  the  present  life  of  the  globe,  in 
reference  to  their  connection  and  tfaeir 
mutual  dependence."  Nothing,  per- 
haps, could  have  been  said  whic£  would 
give  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  uncer- 
tain limits  of  this  science,  and  of 
its  state  of  rapid  development,  than 
this  variety  of  definitions.  We  shall 
adhere  to  the  last — ^not  only  hecaoso  it 
proceeds  from  the  highest  authority, 
and  is  satisfactorily  sustained  in  the 
work  just  mentioned,  but  because  it  is 
entirely  borne  out  by  Maury's  treatises  ; 
which,  if  they  had  becQ  wholly  confibed 
to  facts  of  observation,  and  strict  deduc- 
tions from  them,  unmixed  with  specula- 
tions, might  have  been  distinguished  bj 
this  definition  as  a  title. 

Having  now  come  to  these  treatises, 
composing  the  "  Physical  Geography  of 
the  »ea,"  which  is  our  present  subject, 
let  us,  in  the  beginning,  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  origin  and  conduct  of  that 
system  of  research  which  has  led  to 
such  rich  acquisitions,  and  has  produced 
such  extraordinary  results  in  the  practi- 
cal world  of  business,  as  well  as  in.  what 
Eractical  people  love  to  call  the  specn- 
itive  world  of  science. 
It  has  always  been  the  custom  for 
sea-going  ships  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
occurrences,  facts,  and  appearances  of 
their  voyages,,  in  a  succinct  and  ahbre- 
viated,  but  perfectiy  clear,  sy^stematie, 
and  intelligible  form,  called  a  log*- book. 
The  occurrences  and  facts  recorded  mn 
those  connected  with  the  —ii^ng  and 
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nayigalsoii  of  the  ship,  and  die  appear- 
anoes  are  the  principfd  phenomena  of 
the  atmosphere  and  of  the  sea.  The 
record  is  kept  by  the  most  respon- 
fflble  officers  of  the  ship,  and  is  closely 
inspected  by  the  captain.  The  manner 
of  keeping  it  is  such  that  it  must  be 
copied  at  the  close  of  every  day,  and  it 
undergoes  revision  while  the  events  and 
phenomena  it  registers  are  still  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  the  officers.  Thus,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  a  ship's  log-book  has 
great  claims  to  confidence  on  account 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  observers,  and 
the  care  bestowed  upon  it  These 
claims  are  still  further  stren^hened,  by 
the  mat  value  attached  to  we  log-book 
as  the  only  authentic  narrative  of  the 
events  of  a  voyage  recognized  in  law. 
This  circumstance,  as  ma^  readily  be 
imagined,  increases  the  pams  and  the 
responsibility,  so  that,  if  the  facts  and 
phenomena  recorded  in  the  log-book 
should  ever  have  any  use,  they  may  be 
relied  on  as  strictly  accurate. 

When  the  voyage  terminated,  the 
log-book  was  put  away,  (we  specJc  now 
of  past  times)  in  a  safe  place,  and  very 
rarely  was  there  occasion  to  disturb  its 
repose.  From  the  shelf  it  passed  to 
the  garret,  where  it  was  soon  covered 
with  dust  and  oblivion.  Its  author,  still 
employed  in  collecting  the  materials 
of  other  log-books,  would,  during  the 
period  of  his  active  life,  forget  his 
former  silent  companion.  It  would 
never  again  see  the  ligbt  of  day,  except 
when  called  forth  from  its  obscure  re- 
treat to  revive  the  recoUections  of  the 
past.  We  can  imagine  the  gray-haired 
seaman  pondering  over  the  records  of 
his  youthful  voyages,  closing  with  a 
heavy  sigh  the  pages  which  bring  back 
the  scenes  of  his  fresh  and  early  life, 
and  exclaiming,  in  that  language  which 
with  its  tender  iteration  touches  the 
very  heart  of  our  melancholy,  as  memory 
searches  afrer  vanished  hours  and  joys 
of  other  days — 

"  Ehea  fugaeea  Poitume,  Poitume, 
I^abuntuT  anni.** 

But,  beyond  this  gentle  office,  the  old 
log-book  had  no  worth.  It  was  a  pic- 
ture of  life,  to  be  sure,  but  so  dull  and 
unchanging,  so  without  light  and  shade, 
without  atmosphere  and  perspective, 
that  no  one  could  desire  to  look  at  it. 
There  was  no  individuality  in  it;  and 
therefore  the  old  lo^-book,  when  it  had 
survived  its  generation,  became  mouldy 


and  offensive,  and,  suffezing  the  lustra- 
tion of  fire,  went  where'* there  is  no 
remembrance  of  former  things.'' 

It  is  reckoned  as  conspicuous  among 
the  man^  triumphs  of  modern  art,  that 
it  has,  in  various  ways,  brought  into 
beneficial  use  substances  which,  till  now, 
had  been  regarded  as  worthless.  Thus 
it  furnishes  the  means  of  support  for 
the  laborious,  and  of  wealth  for  the  en- 
terprising, out  of  that  which  ignorance 
formerly  condemned  as  of  no  value. 

An  invention  which  brings  out  such 
a  residt,  is  in  art  what  Maury's  dis- 
covery of  the  utility  of  old  log-books 
is  in  science ;  but  the  latter  has  all  that 
superiority  over  the  former  which  sci- 
ence has  over  art— that  is,  which  gen- 
eral knowledge,  comprising  a  large 
body  of  truths  and  principles,  has  over 
particular  knowledge  employed  to  efifeot 
some  one  special  object. 

But  the  general  reader  will  ask,  What 
these  log-books  contained  which  Mauiy 
found  so  serviceable  and  so  prolific,  but 
the  value  of  which  others  had  failed  to 
perceive?  They  contained  very  fuU 
and  accurate  notes  of  the  state  of  the 
wind  and  weather,  durinjg  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  in  all  parts  of  the  navigable 
seas.  They  also  contained  frequent  ob- 
servations of  the  currents  of  the  ocean, 
of  the  temperature  of  the  water  and 
air,  and  of  the  barometer  pressures. 
And  further,  there  were  to  be  found  in 
them  occasional  observations  of  remark- 
able occurrences,  such  as  **  red  fogs,'* 
and  **8eardttst,"  and  in  the  log-books 
of  whale-ships  information  concerning 
the  habitat  of  the  various  species  of 
the  whale.  Now  a  single  one  of  these 
manuscript  journals  had  in  itself  no 
interest ;  the  owner  or  ship-master  was 
not,  therefore,  much  out  of  the  way  in 
his  estimation  of  its  value.  A  single 
sea-joumal  was  like  an  isolated  astro- 
nomical observation,  in  which  there  is 
no  meaning  beyond  itself.  But  when 
all  these  log-books  were  combined,  they 
resembled  a  volume  of  astronomical  oIh 
servations,  in  which  the  appearances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  registered  so 
often,  and  in  so  many  difierent  parts  of 
the  heavens,  as  to  anbrd  the  means  of 
determining  the  laws  of  their  real  or 
apparent  motion. 

This  combination,  which  was  **to 
collect  the  experience  of  every  navigator 
as  to  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean, 
and  then  to  present  the  world  with  the 
resttltsi  on  charts,  fi»r  the  improvement 
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of  oommeroe  and  navigatioii,"  was  the 
happy  conception  of  Maury's  genius. 
In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  moment  and  significancy  of  this 
conception,  we  must  consider  that  its 
effect  was  as  if  Maury  had,  by  a  stroko 
of  magic,  (genius  is  not  unlike  magic  in 
its  operations,)  distributed  in  every  fre- 
quented part  of  the  high  seas,  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  intelligent  friends,  who 
were  to  collect  for  him  the  information 
he  wanted.  In  executing  his  wishes, 
they  were  to  be  regardless  of  danger  or 
suffering.  They  were  to  encounter  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  rage  of 
the  southern  capes,  the  blighting  fervor 
of  the  tropics,  the  water-spouts  and 
the  **  sulphurous  and  thought-executing 
fires"  of  the  Gulf->stream,  the  obstinate 
monsoon,  the  dangerous  gale  and  the 
tedious  calm.  And  on  their  return  they 
were  to  lay  the  results  before  him  in  a 
brief  and  intelligible  form. 

Or  let  us  endeavor  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  this  conception,  by  con- 
sidering how  many  life-tunes  would  be 
employed  in  collecting  the  required 
facts,  if  it  were  to  be  begun  now.  And 
in  this  view,  let  us  look  at  the  state  of 
meteorological  investigations  on  the 
land.  The  science  of  meteorology  has, 
of  late  years,  made  very  great  advances ; 
and  there  is,  probably,  no  branch  of 
knowledge  which  commands  more  atten- 
tion and  e£Ebrt.  But  the  principal  pains 
and  expense  are  at  present  bestowed 
upon  making  a  collection  of  observations, 
more  perfect,  indeed,  but  similar  to  those 
which  Maury  found  ready  for  use  in  the 
old,  condenmed  log-books.  These  ob- 
servations are  the  precursory  and  pre- 
paratory means,  the  fundamental  basis, 
of  further  improvement.  By  the  aid  of 
these  considerations,  we  may  measure 
the  consequence  of  the  original  concep- 
tion. 

The  particular  objects  in  view  are  thus 
stated  m  Maury's  own  language : 

"By  putting  down  on  a  chart  the  tracks  of 
many  veMels  on  the  eame  voyage,  but  at  dif- 
ferent times,  in  different  yean,  and  during  all 
seasons,  and  by  projecting  along  each  track 
the  winds  and  currents  doily  encountered,  it 
was  plain  that  navigators  hereafter,  hy  con- 
sulting this  chart,  wottld  have  for  their  guide 
the  results  of  the  oombined  experience  of  oil 
whose  tracks  were  Ihus  pointed  out." 

We  have  here  the  amplification  of  the 
original  conception;  let  us  pass  from 
that  to  the  execution  of  the  pkn.  The 
plan  was,  to  p^psent  the  results  on 
charts  for  the  impiorement  of  commerce 


and  navigation.  These  results  indiided 
the  geographical  position  of  the  ship, 
without  which  the  numerous  observa- 
tions would  be  of  no  value.  In  tracing 
the  course  of  a  single  voyage,  on  a 
nautical  chart,  it  is  customary  to  mark 
down  the  ship's  place  for  every  day  at 
noon,  and  to  join  the  places  by  a  line 
which  is  called  the  ship's  track.  If  the 
usual  way  had  been  adopted  in  this 
case,  only  a  few  tracks,  comparatively, 
could  have  been  put  down.  The  paper 
would  soon  have  oecome  an  ineztricaole 
labyrinth,  perplexing  and  unintelligible 
even  to  tne  person  b^  whom  it  was 
plotted.  It  was  requisite,  then,  to  de- 
vise some  other  procedure.  A  system, 
composed  of  sjinbols  and  cdors,  was 
invented. 


**The  Bymholfl  devised  with  this  ^ 
a  comet's  tail  for  the  wind,  an  annow  for  ear- 
rents,  Arabic  numerals  for  the  temperature  of 
the  sea,  Roman  for  the  variation  of  the  needle, 
continuous,  broken,  and  dotted  lines  for  the 
month,  and  colors  for  the  four  aeasoiis. 

*'  A  continuous  line  was  used  to  ahofw  that 
the  track  was  made  during  the  first  moDth;  a 
broken,  the  second;  and  a  dotted  line,  the  lost 
month  of  each  season:  black  standing  for  the 
winter,  green  for  spring,  red  for  sunmer,  and 
blue  for  autumn. 

<*The  comet's  tall^  and  the  arrow,  and  the 
numerals,  were  also  m  colors,  according  to  the 
seasons.  The  force  and  direction  oif  the  wind 
were  indicated  by  the  shape  aad  position  of 
this  toil;  while  the  flight  and  lei^fth  of  the 
arrows  designated  the  velocity  and  set  of  the 
currents." 

Having  touched  upon  the  conception 
and  the  execution  of  the  plan,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  a  hasty  enumeration  of  the 
principal  results  of  its  fulfillment,  not 
forgetting  to  give  a  passing  thou^t  to 
the  great  labor  involved  in  the  selection 
and  disposition  of  the  materials,  and  to 
the  transfer  of  them  to  the  prepared 
projections. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  tiie 
results  has  already  been  alluded  to ;  the 
advantages  conferred  on  every  navigator 
by  communicating  to  him  at  once  the 
combined  experience  of  all  other  navi- 
gators. **  The  youne  ship-master,  with 
these  charts  before  nira,  would  be  im- 
mecdately  lifted  up,  and  placed  on  a 
footing  with  the  oldest  sea-captains.** 
The  knowledge  gathered  by  the  old- 
est mariner,  while  patientiy  watching 
through  the  long  ana  weaiy  nights,  and 
which  had  hitherto  only  been  serviceable 
to  himself,  now  became  the  property 
and  the  good  of  alL  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  overstate  the  benefite  derived 
from  this  abundant  source.    They  ^ 
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tbo  greater,  beoause  the  obserrationB 
and  experience,  thus  oommonicated,  ex- 
tended over  the  broad  oceans,  and  were ' 
not  limited  to  the  sea-coasts.  Properly 
to  appreciate  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  when  Maury  first  entered 
npon  his  fruitful  investigation,  no  such 
work  was  known.  The  most  valuable 
practical  instructions  and  information  in 
the  hands  of  the  navi^tor  were  con- 
tained in  books  of  Sauing  Directions 
and  of  Navigation.  The  Sailing  Direc- 
tions were  limited  to  shores  and  narbors, 
if  we  except  the  ponderous  (both  in 
weight  and  merit)  Directory  of  Hors- 
burgh.*  But  even  Horsburgh,  though 
he  conducts  the  seaman  across  the  great 
oceans,  restricts  his  directions  to  certain 
fixed  paths  and  regions  of  the  sea,  and 
to  the  coasts  and  harbors  included  in 
the  plan  of  his  work.  Moreover,  he 
tells  us  very  candidly  in  his  Introduction, 
*'  that  the  temperature  of  the  sea  is  a 
phenomenon  mtherto  but  little  investi- 
gated, although,"  as  he  very  justly  adds, 
*'lt  appears  to  be  closely  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  navigation." 
.  The  information  contained  in  lK>okB  of 
navigation,  concerning  any  subject  but 
navigation  itself,  is  too  mea^,  or  else 
too  general,  to  require  mention. 

Sut,  however  much  importance  may 
be  attached  to  this  sudden  accession  to 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  individual 
seaman,  the  discoveries  and  generaliza- 
tions of  the  author  of  the  new  charts 
proved  even  more  beneficial.  Standing 
over  his  manuscript  sheets,  on  whi(£ 
were  inscribed  in  symbolic  language  the 
▼ast  array  of  facts  and  observations, 
numerous,  but  distinct,  intricate,  but 
not  confused — to  the  eye  of  the  careless 
looker-on,  a  mixed  assemblage  of  colors 
and  signs,  **in  mazes  running,"  without 
method  or  meaning — to  the  mind  that 
ordered  them,  an  intelligible  language 
embodying  important  truths  and  sig^- 
oations, — Maury  drew  such  inferences 
and  information  as  led  him  to  alter  the 
principal  routes  across  the  ocean. 

"  The  great  end  and  aun  of  all  this  labor  and 
research  are  in  these,  and  consist  in  the  short- 
ening of  passa^jes— the  improvement  of  navi- 
gation. Other  mterestB  ana  other  objects  are 
promoted  tberebj,  bat  these,  in  the  mind  of  a 
practical  people,  who,  by  their  habits  of 
thoneht  and  modes  of  action,  mark  the  age  in 
which  we  live  as  eminently  ntilitorian,  do  not 
stand  out  in  relief  half  so  grand  and  imposing 
as  do  those  achievements  by  which  the  oistaiS 


isles  and  marts  of  the  sea  have  been  lifted  n^ 
as  it  were,  and  brought  closer  together,  for  mt 
convenience  of  commerce,,  by  many  days'  saiL 
"  We  have  been  told  in  the  foregoing  pages 
how  the  winds  blow  and  the  cnrrents  fliow  in 
all  parts  of  the  ocean.  These  control  the  mari- 
ner in  his  coarse ;  and  to  know  how  to  steer 
his  ship  on  this  or  that  voyage  so  as  always  to 
make  the  most  of  them,  is  the  perfection  of 
navigation.  The  fignres  representing  the  ves- 
sels are  so  marked  as  to  show  whether  tiM 
prevailing  dhrection  of  the  wind  be  adverse  or 

"  When  one  looks  seaward  from  the  shors, 
and  sees  a  ship  disappear  in  the  horison  as  she 
gains  an  offing  on  a  voyage  to  India,  or  the 
Antipodes,  perhaps,  the  conmion  idea  is  thai 
she  IS  boond  over  a  trackless  waste,  and  the 
chances  of  another  ship,  sidling  with  the  same 
destination  the  next  day,  or  ttie  next  week, 
coming  np  and  speaking  with  her  on  the '  path- 
kss  ocean,'  would,  to  most  minds,  seem  slender, 
indeed.  Yet  the  truth  is,  the  winds  and  the 
currents  are  now  becoming  to  bo  so  well  under- 
stood^ that  the  navigator,  uke  the  baokwoods- 
man  m  the  wildemeBS,  is  enabled  Uterallv  *to 
blaze  his  way'  across  the  ocean ;  not,  inaeed, 
npon  trees,  as  in  the  wilderness,  but  upon  the 
win^  of  the  wind.  The  results  of  scientifie 
inquiry  have  so  taught  him  how  to  use  these 
invisible  couriers,  that  they,  with  the  cafan 
belts  of  the  air,  serve  as  sign-boards  to  indicate 
to  him  the  turnings,  and  forks,  and  crossings 
by  the  way." 

Let  us  dte  a  few  examples  of  the 
actual  gain  effected.  The  passage  from 
our  northern  ports,  to  the  equator  alone, 
was  shortened  ten  days,  or  moriB  than 
one-third  of  its  duration.  Previous  to 
Maury's  undertaking,  the  average  pas- 
sage to  Califomia  was  one  hundrod  and 
eighty-three  days ;  that  aven^  is  now 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
days — that  is,  it  has  been  lessened  by 
forty-eight  days,  or  twice  the  time  of 
the  average  passage  of  a  common  sail- 
ing ship  across  the  Atlantic.  Between 
England  and  Australia,  the  average  da- 
ration  of  a  passage  was  formerly  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  days:  it  la 
now  ascertained  that  the  average  time 
of  the  outward  passage  is  reduced,  by 
means  of  the  new  charts,  to  ninety- 
seven  days ;  that  is,  it  is  reduced  by 
more  than  the  time  of  a  common  voyage 
across  the  Atiantic. 

To  the  merchant  seaman,  time  is 
money ;  the  unnecessary  delays  suffered 
in  passing  from  the  port  of  loading  to 
that  of  delivery,  where  his  merchandise 
is  to  reenter  the  channels  of  trade,  are 
so  many  drawbacks  to  his  profits.  To 
shorten  the  passages  of  merchant  ships, 
is,  therefore,  to  increase  tiieir  business 
and  to  multiply  their  means.    But  oa 
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fliia  point  we  will  quote  iiie  high  auAo- 
ritj  of  the  Presideiit  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, (the  Earl  of  Hanowby,)  in 
lus  inaugaral  address,  delivered  at  the 
twenty-fourth  annual  meeting. 

'*  Now  let  us  make  a  ealcaladon  of  the  «a- 
aaal  laying  to  the  oommerce  of  the  United 
StatM  eflRBOted  bj  those  charts  and  sailing 
durections.  According  to  Mr.  Msnrv,  the  ave- 
rage  firairiit  6t>m  the  United  States  to  Rio 
Jandro  i8Jl7'7  cents  per  ton  per  day ;  to  AustrSr 
lia,90oentBi  to  Califbniia,  also,  about  20  cents. 
the  mean  of  this  is  a  little  over  19  cents  per 
ton  per  day;  bnt,  to  be  within  the  maA,  we 
will  take  it  at  15,  and  inclade  aU  the  ports  of 
Soath  America,  Gldna,  and  the  East  Indies. 

**The  sailing  directions  hare  shortened  the 
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we  will  take  it  at  15,  and  alto  include  Ihe  above 
named  ports  of  South  Amsrioa,  China,  and  the 
East  Indies. 

**We  estimate  ttie  tonnage  of  the  United 
fitstei  engaged  in  trade  witti  these  places  at 
1,000,000  tons  per  annuBL 

"  Witii  these  data,  we  see  that  there  has  been 
eflbeted  a  saving  for  each  one  of  these  tons  of 
15  eents  per  day  %x  a  period  of  15  days,  which 
Wlli  give  an  aggregate  of  $2,250,000  saved  per 
amram.  This  is  on  the  ontwsrd  voyage  alone, 
and  the  tonnage  trading  witii  all  other  parts  of 
the  world  is  also  left  oat  of  the  calculation. 
Take  these  into  consideration,  and  also  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  vast  amoant  of  foreign  tonnage 
trading  between  these  places  and  the  United 
States,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  sum 
saved  will  swell  to  an  enormous  smount" 

We  add  another  statement  firom  Dr. 
Buist,  of  Edinbuigh : 

*<  It  has  been  shewn  that  lieutenant  Maury's 
Charts  and  Bailing  Diroctioos  have  shortened 
the  vojn^ces  of  American  ships  by  about  a 
third,  irthe  voyages  of  those  to  snd  from 
India  were  shortens  by  no  more  than  a  tenth, 
U  would  secure  a  sariBg  in  freightage  alone  of 
£250,000  annually.  Stunating  the  frei^ts 
of  vessels  trsding  fivm  Europe  with  distant 
ports  at  £20,000,000  a  year,  a  saving  of  a  tenth 
Vould  be  about  £2,000,000. 

But  the  saving  to  result  from  the 
active  and  oomuned  prosecution  of 
Maury's  plan  will  amount,  on  the  ave- 
rage, to  three-tenths,  that  is,  to  at  least 
$30,000,000  a  year.  In  these  estimates, 
no  account  is  taken  of  tlie  amount  saved 
by  the  greater  security  given  to  naviga- 
tion, and  by  the  decrease  in  the  wear 
and  tear  of  ships. 

Such  are  the  immediate  benefits  re- 
flultinff  f  lom  this  new  system  of  research. 
But  £e  future  benefits  must  be  greater 
— ^we  might  say  infinitely  greater — ^than 
those  hitherto  reaped.  A  general  plan 
of  observations  at  sea  has  been  carefully 
matoied,  and  has  been  adopted  by  tl^ 
most  active  and  intelligent  of  our  sea- 
captains.  1\  oonnsts  of  an  abstract 
journal  of  the  Toyage,  and  comprises  all 


Hie  observations  and  notes,  wliidk  wiD 
tend  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  tiie 
deep  and  its  wonders.  But  stiQ  fmtfaer, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Maury,  invited  iSie 
other  commercial  nations  of  Ae  world 
to  unite  with  it  in  this  enterprise,  snd 
proposed  for  this  purpose  a  oonferenoe 
on  the  subject. 

"This  conference,  consisting  of  repfeseBfa- 
tivee  from  France,  England  and  Raaala,  fnm. 
Sweden  and  Noiway,-  Holland,  I>einBaifc, 
Belc^ium,  Portugal,  and  the  United  hbUm, 
met  m  Brussels,  August  23^  1853,  and  reeim- 
mended  a  plan  of  observations  which  shookl 
be  followed  on  board  the  vessels  of  all  friendfy 
nations,  and  especially  of  those  there  pwsfitf, 
in  the  persons  of  their  repiesentativea. 

"  Prussia,  Spain,  the  firee  dty  of  Hanftbani, 
the  republics  of  Bremen  and  Chili,  and  tSe 
empires  of  Austria  and  Brazil,  have  sioee 
offered  their  co-operation  also  in  the  sasss 
I^an. 

"Thus  the  sea  has  been  brought  i 
within  the  domains  of  philosophical  i 
and  crowded  with  observers. 

"In  peace  andinwar  these  ohservatioBsae 
to  be  csrried  on;  snd,  in  ease  any  of  the  ves- 
sels on  board  of  which  they  ate  oondncled 
may  be  captured,  the  abstract  log^-as  the 
journal  which  contuns  these  obsemlioasis 
called— is  to  be  held  sacred. 

"Baron  Humboldt  is  of  opinioB  that  the 
results  already  obtained  finom  this  system  cf 
research  are  sufficient  to  nve  rise  to  a  new 
department  of  science,  whioi  he  has  called  the 
Physical  Gkoorapbt  or  m  Ssa.  If  so 
much  have  already  been  aooompliBhed  l>y  one 
nation,  what  ma^  we  not  expect  in  the  course 
of  a  few  voars,  from  the  Jdnt  co-operation  of 
somsnyf 

"Barely  before hss  there  been  sacbasub- 
lime  spectacle  presented  to  theadenliftc  world: 
sll  nations  agreeing  to  unite  and  co-operate  in 
carrying  out  one  system  of  i4uK)eophical  re- 
search with  regard  to  the  sea.  llion^  they 
may  be  enemies  in  all  else,  here  they  are  toW 
friends.  Every  ship  that  navisatee  the  lugk 
seas  with  these  charts  snd  blana  abstract  ngs 
on  board  may  henceforth  be  regarded  as  a 
floating  observatory,  a  temple  of  soesea 
The  instruments  used  bv  everj  oQ-opef«liug 
vessel  are  to  be  comparea  with  standanh  tkai 
are  common  to  all;  so  that  an  obaervudon 
that  is  made  anywhere,  and  in  any  ship,  msy 
be  referred  to  and  compared  with  all  sisaalv 
observations,  by  all  other  ships,  in  tSL  olhar 
parts  of  the  world." 

Another  passeffe  muat  be  cited  ia 
conneotion  with  Siis,  because  it  fonns 
an  apt  oonclusion  to  the  views  we  have 
taken  of  tiie  practical  reeuks,  the  **  first 
fruits  "  of  the  new  system  of  scientzfie 
researches,  instituted  by  the  author  of 
the  <'  Wind  and  Current  Charts.** 

"  *  As  great  as  is  the  value  attached  to  jAM. 
has  been  accomplished  by  these  researches  in 
the  way  of  shortening  passafes  and  Inrsiniii^ 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  a  gooa  of  higher  valaa 
is,  in  the  opinion  ot  many  seamen,  vet  to  oone 
out  of  the  moral,  the  educational,  ir^ 
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which  they  are  calealat«d4o  aaert  npon  the 
senfarinfiT  community  of  the  world.  A  very 
clever  Englif^h  Rhip-maater,  Bi)eakiii^  recently 
of  the  advantaffee  of  edneational  miltienoea 
•moDff  thoM  who  intend  to  follow  the  aea, 
remarks : 

"  •  To  the  cnltiyated  lad  there  ie  a  new  world 
spread  out  when  he  enters  on  hts  first  voyage. . 
Ah  his  education  has  fitted,  ao  will  he  perceive, 
year  by  year,  that  his  profession  makes  him 
acquainted  with  things  new  and  instruetive. 
H  8  intelligence  will  enable  him  to  apprecnate 
the  oontrasts  of  each  country  in  its  general 
aspect,  manners,  and  prodaotions,  and  in 
modes  of  navigation,  adfq>ted  to  the  character 
of  coast,  climate,  and  rivers.  He  wtU  dwell 
with  interest  on  the  phases  of  the  ocean,  the 
storm,  the  calm,  and  the  breeze,  and  will  look 
for  traces  of  the  laws  which  regulate  them. 
All  this  will  induce  a  serious  earnestness  in  his 
work,  and  teach  htm  to  view  light  1;^  those  irk- 
some and  often  ofiensive  duties  incident  to  the 
beginner.'  Sentiments  which  cannot  fail  to 
meet  with  a  hearty  response  firom  all  good 
men,  whether  ashore  or  afloat. 

"  Never  before  has  such  a  corps  of  observ- 
ers been  enl.stod  in  the  cause  of  any  depart- 
ment of  physical  science  as  is  that  which  is 
now  about  to  be  enga^  in  advancing  our 
knowledgo  of  the  physical  geography  of  the 
sen,  and  never  before  have  men  felt  such  an 
interest  with  regard  to  this  knowledge." 

The  subject  of  this  article  Daturally 
divided  iti«elf  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  treats  of  the  conclusions  and 
deductions  already  reached  through 
this  novel  and  comprehensive  process 
of  inquiry ;  the  other,  of  the  additions 
it  has  made  to  the  great  body  of  our 
knowledge. 

One  of  these  branches  is  practical, 
the  other  scientific— or  rather,  as  we 
should  prefer  to  say,  the  former  oon- 
taia<4  those  portions  or  divisions  of  the 
scientific  collection,  which  previous 
knowledge  and  experience  have  ren- 
dered immediately  applicable  and  use- 
ful, while  the  latter  contains  the 
remainder  of  the  collection,  stored  up 
for  future  use  and  application,  as  we 
become  better  qualified  to  interpret  its 
various,  but  now  hidden,  meanings. 

The  former  part  of  the  subject  is  by 
far  the  more  popular  and  attractive,  as 
it  is  the  more  easily  understood  of  the 
two.  It  records  the  struggle  and  the 
labor,  but  it  also  recites  the  success  and 
the  triumph.  It  is  this  which  most 
commands  our  respect,  ins])ires  our 
gratiiude,  and  gratifies  our  national 
pride.  It  is  this  which  has  called  forth, 
at  home,  flattering  marks  of  favor  and 
di;«tiuction,  and  abroad,  complimentary 
testimonials  such  as  cannot  fail  to  con- 
fer as  much  pleasure  as  honor.  Even 
while  we  are  writing,  one  of  vhe  most 
beautiful    and   most    distinguished  of 


these  oompMments — ^that  ftom  Ihe  veiiB- 
rable  and  illustrious  Humboldt— is  pass- 
ing through  the  journals  of  the  coUhtry. 

But  even  the  practical  view  of  the 
subject  under  consideration  would  be 
incomplete,  .we  think,  if  we  were  not  to 
allow  our  attention  to  dwell  for  a  mo- 
ment, first,  upon  the  remarkable  season- 
ableness  of  Maury's  discoveries,  and 
second,  upon  the  incidental  benefits 
which  promise  to  flow  from  them ;  in 
other  words,  if  we  did  not  regard  them 
in  connection  with  the  ezistbg  state  of 
things,  and  also  with  the  future. 

The  present  period,  historioally  speak- 
ing, has  witnessed  many  interesting  and 
important  changes  in  commerce  and 
navigation.  The  recent  discoveries  of 
gold  in  CaHfomta  and  Australia  have 
opened  new  and  spacious  fields  of  trade, 
and  given  an  extraordinary  impulse  to 
emigraition.  Voyages  of  great  length, 
and  involving  enormous  amounts  of  Jife 
and  property,  have  become  very  com- 
mon. At  the  same  time,  the  models  of 
seargoing  ships  have  been  improved, 
and  their  capacities  very  much  enlarged. 
The  discoveries,  therefore,  which  add 
to  the  safety  of  the  navigation  of  the 
seas,  have  occurred  most  opportunely, 
and  tiie  ships  of  the  present  clipper 
style  are  precisely  those  which  are  best 
fitted  to  avail  themselves,  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent,  of  the  new  and 
shorter  routes.  It  is  worth  while  to 
ooDsider  the  superior  value  of  this  boon 
to  vessels  of  three  thousand  tons  over 
those  of  three  hundred,  on  account  of 
the  greater  expense  at  which  they  are 
sailed,  the  wealth  of  the  cargo,  and 
the  number  of  the  passengers.  Even 
looking  at  this  last  item  alone,  a  large 
clipper  ship  with  passengers,  botmd  to 
Califomia,  might  save,  in  the  decreased 
length  of  the  voyage,  from  the  victual- 
ing of  the  people  on  board,  the  wages 
and  rations  of  the  crew  for  nearly  two 
months.  Moreover,  these  voyages  and 
those  to  Australia  have  been  chiefly 
quick  runs  for  a  market. 

From  these  statements  it  will  appear 
that  the  investi(|;ations  of  Maury  have 
been  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
age,  that  they  form  one  of  the  most 
appropriate  contributions  to  the  actual 
wants  of  the  present  time,  and  enter,  as 
an  essential  ingredient,  into  the  sudden 
expansion  of  the  world's  trade.  The 
improvements  in  navigation,  in  the 
models  of  ships,  and  in  tiie  means  and 
instruments  of  commerce,  impress  on 
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tfaifl  period  of  history  the  character  of  an 
era.  It  is  of  no  little  interest  to  regard 
theiii  from  this  point  of  view,  as  com- 
plemental  to  each  other,  and  as  exhibit- 
ing a  striking  combination  of  correlative 
di»ooyeries  and  inventions. 

The  prospective  view  of  the  inflaence 
of  Maoiy's  labors  is  even  more  enga- 
ging, for  they  are  permanently  connect- 
ed with  the  progress  of  conmierce, 
which  is  a  qmte  accurate  exponent  of 
the  progress  of  the  race.  The  history 
of  commerce  implies  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization; while  reading  the  former,  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  principal 
events  in  the  march  of  the  latter. 
Whoever  contributes,  by  his  labors  or 
his  discoveries,  to  multiply  the  facilities 
of  international  intercourse,  has  helped 
to  promote  the  peace,  knowledge,  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  And^  Biaury 
miffnt  be  said  to  have  done  this  in  an 
eminent  degree,  even  if  he  had  termi- 
n^d  his  efforts  after  shortening  the 
passages  of  the  sea. 

But  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
public  benefactor  is  strengthened  by 
other  reasons.  He  is  the  originator  of 
a  plan  of  investigation  in  natural  science, 
which,  in  the  number  of  the  persons 
employed,  and  the  extent  of  the  re- 
searches, is  (not  forgetting  the  recent 
magnetic  crusade)  wholly  without  a 
parallel;  and,  moreover,  is  pregnant 
with  future  discoveries  and  results  of 
exceeding  consequence.  He  is  also  the 
promoter  of  a  eeneral  national  confer- 
ence for  scientific  purposes,  of  a  kind 
likely,  now  that  the  example  is  set,  to 
be  often  assembled*  and  never  vrithout 
doing  more  to  advance  the  real  good  of 
the  nations,  and  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional amity  and  concord,  than  all  the 
Congresses  of  Vienna,  which,  by  their 
usurpations,  their  sanctions  of  crime, 
and  their  unjust  political  divisions, 
have  compelled,  undoubtedly,  the  dis- 
continuance of  actual  war,  but  can 
hardly  be  said  to  establish  permanent 
peace. 

The  second  branch  of  our  subject, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  discrimination, 
we  have  called  the  scientific,  is  that 
which  comes  more  strictly  under  the 
title  of  the  work  before  us,  ''The  Physi- 
cal Geography  of  the  Sea.*'  Mr.  Maury 


thus  comprehensively 
of  this  title:— 


[JmiAt 
defines  the  scope 


**  Under  this  tenn  will  be  included  a  phQo- 
■opUoal  aoooont  of  the  winda  and  cnrrents  of 
the  sea;  of  the  circulation  of  the  atmnpbers 
and  ocean ;  of  the  temperature  and  dqith  of 
the  aea;  of  the  wonden  that  are  hidden  in  Its 
depths;  and  of  the  phenomena  that  dkplaj 
themselves  at  its  surface.    In  short,  I  abal 


treat  of  the  economy  of  the  sea  and  its  1 
lions— of  its  salts,  its  waten,  its  elimatee,  and 
its  inhabitants,  and  of  whatever  there  maj  be 
of  ffeoeral  interest  in  its  commercial  uses  or 
industrial  pursuits,  for  all  such  things  pertaia 
to  its  Physical  Gsoorapht." 

We  do  not  undertake  to  present  a 
sketch,  even,  of  the  economy  of  Nature 
in  this  extended  sphere  of  her  opera- 
tions. The  author  modestly  claims  to 
have  **  given  only  a  table  or  two  of  con- 
tents from  the  interesting  volume  which 
the  Physical  Greogn^hy  of  the  Sea  is 
destined,  one  day,  to  ojpen  to  us."  But, 
if  we  were  to  follow  lum  in  his  devious 
path,  we  should  be  called  upon  to  trace 
the  courses  of  the  great  oceanic  cur- 
rents, to  describe  that  vast  system  of 
aqueous  circulation,  which,  whether  we 
contemplate  it  in  respect  of  its  causes 
or  its  effects,  presents  the  grandest  phe- 
nomena; to  treat  of  the  origin,  history, 
and  remaikable  commercial  and  climat- 
ic influences  of  the  Gulf-stream,  our 
knowledge  of  which  has  been  ao  much 
improved  by  the  labors  of  Bat^,  and 
his  assistants,  of  the  coast  survey ;  and 
to  explore  the  current  of  inland  seas 
like  tne  Mediterranean,  and  the  Bed 
Sea.  From  the  depths  of  the  sea  we 
should  ascend  to  the  bights  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  examine  m  motions  and 
offices,  and  the  laws  of  its  circulation; 
and,  in  both  of  these  casest  we  should 
have  no  excuse  for  omittang  a  caivfiil 
consideration  of  the  various  theories, 
either  lon^  established  or  recently  pro- 
pounded, by  means  of  which  the  &ctB 
of  observation  are  explained.  And  yet 
these  are  but  some  of  the  weighty  inves- 
tigations in  which  our  author  has  en- 
gaged. We  may  say  that  they  are  even 
tiie  most  weigh^ ;  though  the  stady  oi 
those  laws  and  designs  of  Nature  which 
act  in  spheres  only  to  be  measured  by 
the  extent  of  the  globe  itself,  and  wbidi* 
in  their  causes  and  origin  of  actioii, 
reach  beyond  the  globe,  hardly  admits 
of  degrees  of  comparison. 
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ABOUT   BARNS. 


IT  seems  to  xne  very  desirable,  even 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
public  morals,  that  the  readers  of  the 
excellent  **■  Putnam*'  should  bestow  some 
thought  about  Bams.  To  prevent  mis- 
conception, let  it  be  understood  at  this 
outset,  that  tiieir  attention  is  not  asked 
to  Albert  Barnes,  in  whose  granaries  axe 
stored  away  much  Gospel  grain  and 
other  spiritual  fodder,  but  rustic  Bams 
— ^bams  for  children  to  play  in.  All  over 
New  England  and  New  York  there  are 
great  timber  bams,  in  Pennsylvania 
ffreat  stone  bams,  while  in  the  West 
log  bams  yet  prevail ;  but,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  a  new  breed  has  come  into  life 
wUch  may  be  called  fSEincy  work ;  promi- 
nent among  all  these  is  uie  great  Berk- 
shire bam,  which  the  Argus  eyes  of  the 
Tribune  have  seen,  and  its  sharp  pen 
has  sketched,  so  Ihat  the  world  may 
know  all  about  it. 

It  stands  astride  a  mill  stream,  and 
receives  the  dammed  water  through  all 
its  capacious  recesses ;  this  bridled  power 
saws  timber,  planes  boards,  washes  cans, 
slices  turnips,  thrashes  grain,  waters 
cows,  prepares  milk  and  does  much  more 
that  water  can  do.  The  building  is  a 
hundred  and  ^fty  feet  long,  seventy  wide, 
and  one  hundred  high,  counting  from  the 
foot  of  the  stone  basement  to  the  top  of 
tiie  observatory ;  it  contains  cattle  stalls, 
iron  mangers,  ice-houses,  milk-rooms, 
kitchens,  and  bed-rooms,  and  can  be 
heated,  if  necessary,  with  hot  water  pipes. 
The  food  of  all  the  fifty  fine  Devons,  the 
ten  generous  Morgans,  the  hundred  rich 
Southdowns,  the  twenty  fat  Berkshires 
is  to  be  steamed  and  mashed  in  an  im- 
mense ^kettle : — so,  in  short,  stands  the 
great  Berkshire  bam. 

To  us  outsiders  the  question  is,  What 
is  the  use  of  it?  and  that  involves  a 
still  higher  question — ^What  is  the  use 
of  a  bam  at  all  ?  Will  this  superb  bam 
advance  the  interests  of  agnculture? 
can  it  be  a  model  ?  will  it  make  more 
milk  (without  the  aid  of  the  water  pow- 
er), and  will  the  people  in  Berkshire 
be  wiser  and  better  people  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bam  ?  In  other  words, 
IS  its  construction  a  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  money?  The  mashing  of 
the  turnips  for  the  cows  is  rather  a 
new  feature  in  animal  foddering,  and 
may  produce  surprising  results.  It 
brings  to  mind  an  mcident  of  a  country 
tavem,  in  Kentucky,  in  whose  sitting- 


room  re^Msed  a  weary,  boosv 
rousing  himself  he  said,  eameauy : — 

♦*BSlSmitiil»' 

Now,  Bill  Smith  kept  the  bar,  and 
attended  generally  to  the  interests  of 
the  hostel,  and  the  replv  to  this  was : — 

*'  He's  gone  to  fe^d  them  hogs !" 

Again,  eamestiy: — 

'*  Can't  some  body  else  feed  them 
hogs?" 

**  Tes,  but  he  wants  to  measure  the 
com." 

^*  Can*t  them  hogs  eat  that  com  with- 
out Bill  Smith's  measuring  it  ?" 

*'Yes,  but  he  wants  to  know  how 
much  to  charge." 

The  boozy  man  relapsed  into  a  state 
of  disgusted  indifference  saying : — 

*'  Bill  Smith  is  a  mercenary  cuss." 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  apply 
the  moral  of  this  story  to  the  own- 
er of  tiie  great  Berkshire  bam;  tbe 
point  is  this — ^to  use  the  expressive  diar 
lect  of  Kentucky — Can't  them  cows  eat 
them  turnips  without  mashing  on  'em  ? 
What  has  Berkshire  not  done  in  the  past  ? 
what  butter  has  she  not  churned?  what 
calves  raised  ?  what  red  oxen  broken  ? 
what  men  and  women  has  she  not  sent 
forth,  and  all  upon  the  old  basis  of  red 
timber-bams,  and  unmashed  turnips? 
By  all  means  let  us  look  kindly  and 
hopefully  upon  genuine  innovation,  and 
be  ready  to  accept  eveiy  good,  having 
a  littie  care  against  extreme  improve- 
ments and  incredible  expenditures. 

Within  a  few  years,  and  mably  Bince 
the  versatile  and  lamented  Downing  gave 
voice  to  a  genuine  love  for  country  mat- 
ters, much  thought  and  money  has  been 
expended  upon  Country-houses,  the 
force  of  which  has  not  been  spent  till 
it  reached  the  Bams;  and  there,  too, 
Davis,  and  Cabot,  and  Upjohn,  and 
Vaux,  and  Walter,  and  Austin,  archi- 
tects of  name  and  worth,  have  expanded 
themselves  sometimes  to  good  purpose, 
but  mostiy,  as  I  will  venture  to  say, 
in  vain,  and  because  they  have  not  con- 
sidered the  subject  from  my  point  of 
view. 

If  the  Fifth-Avenue-house  theory, 
comprising  as  it  does,  gilded  domes, 
private  chapels,  rosewood  kitchens  and 
many  mirrors,  be  right  and  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  a  weU-bred  man  or 
woman ;  then  nothing  can  be  said  against 
marble  wash-stands  and  patent  tooth- 
brushes for  horses,  while  the  primitive 
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old  barn  must  give  way  to  the  new- 
fangled constructions  so  full  of  preten- 
sionr  now  called  bams,  which  it  would 
be  no  idolatry  to  worship,  because  they 
are  like  nothing  in  the  heavens  above, 
or  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under 
the  earth.  Every  new  thing  is  not, 
therefore,  good;  and  elaboration  of 
vergc-boaros  does  not  secure  either 
convenience  or  beauty.  No  one  need  be 
surprised  that,  in  sudi  exa^^rated  Chi- 
nese pagodas,  horses  are  amicted  with 
unknown  diseases,  and  hens  aullenly 
refuse  to  lay.  Many  people,  probably 
all  unrefleotive  minds,  suppose  bams 
are  intended  for,  and  are  pnnoipally,  or 
only,  useful  to  house  hay  and  to  stable 
cattle,  and  that,  for  any  other  purpose, 
they  are  not  necessary  at  all.  For  myself 
— not  for  **  Putnam" — without  denying 
this  common-place  view,  I  take  occasion 
here  to  protest  against  its  prominence ; 
"  For  what,  then,  are  they  useful  ?"  I 
say,  and  I  will  maintain  it  against  all 
gainsayers,  that  their  chief  vuue  ia  for 
children  to  play  in ! 

It  depends  much  upon  the  theoiy  of 
life  the  reader  may  have  formed,  whether 
he  will  admit  this  or  deny  it;  whoever 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  suppose  that  life 
is  great  and  holy  only  when  we  are  able 
to  build  fbae  houses,  or  to  be  put  in  Mr. 
Beach's  book  of  "  Millionaires  of  New 
York,"  or  to  be  a  surprising  pulpit 
orator,  or  to  go  to  Congress,  or  to 
**  carry  twenty  thousand  fnncs  of  dia- 
monds and  mfieen  thousand  francs  of 
lace,"  as  an  American  lady  did  at 
a  Paris  ball  the  other  night,  or  to 
be  "observed"  at  Newport,  or  to 
be  "noticed"  on  the  platform  with 
the  (Governor,  by  the  morning  press 
— whoever  practices  this  kind  of  self- 
delusion  wUl  say  that  what  I  say  is 
nonsense  ! — ^let  them !  I  say  that  the 
main  purpose  of  life  is  to  make  a  mah 
(or  woman,  for  I  am  of  the  woman's 
rights  party),  not  to  make  money  or 
fiune,  except  as  means  to  enlarge 
one's  own  manhood ;  and  that  to  this 
end  all  things  ebe  must  tend.  Now, 
nothmg  is  more  essential  than  sood 
impressions  in  childhood,  and  nothing 
secures  them  like  a  good  old  bam.  I 
speak  well  of  my  modier,  who  was 
formed  in  a  laree  mould,  but  I  inalat 
on  my  grandfather's  bam,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  had  more  pleasure  in  it 
than  I  have  bad  in  the  new  opera  house, 
and  I  would  not  exchange  the  reooUeo* 
lions  of  the  one  for  the  other.     My 


grandfather's  heart  was  as  large  as  his 
bam,   and  the  kingdom  of  God    was 
within  him,  (I  hope  he  is  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  evil  and  selfish  influmices) 
and  he  knew  well  how  necessary  it  was 
for  us  children  to  play  on  hia  hay,  and 
he  let  us  do  it.    Every  Saturday  after- 
noon my  sister  and  I,  with  two  other 
boys,  played  there;   and  on    Sundav 
morning  we  went  (she  and  I)  to  kxiik 
for  the  eggs—for  that  was  a  work  of 
necessity^  and  we  did  not  then   play 
much — for  we  were  religious,  and  knev 
the  catechism.    But  Saturday  afteroooD 
was  our  high  tide,  and  we  sailed  free. 
My  sister  could  not  climb  so  well  as  I 
could,  but  she  was  8agacioi)s  in  dis- 
covering hens'  nests,  and  ia  the  art  of 
hiding  unequaled ;   and,  as  she  was  a 
capital  sympathiaer  and  peace-maker, 
she  kept  her  equality,  and  we  tbou^i 
her  a  good  fellow,  if  she  was  a  guL 
True,  we  were  sorry  for  her,  but  then 
we  said  she  could  not  help  it.    There 
was  no  floor  but  the  "  thrashing"  Soot 
(as  in  a  bam  built  for  children  there 
should  not  be),  but  on  either  side  of  it 
the  deep  bays  extended,  and  hi^  up 
the  dusky  light  filled  the  roof,  through 
which  a  pencil  of  sunshine  showed  the 
dancing  motes.     In  that  dim  space  the 
swallows  wheeled,  and  we  watched  them 
hoping  to  scatter  salt  on  their  taik; 
but  may-be  our  salt  was  poor,  may -be 
our  aim  was  bad,  for  we  never  caught 
one.    We  wondered  what  Ihcdr  mud 
nests  up  in  the  very  ridge-pole  con- 
tained ;  sometimea  young  ones  we  knew, 
but  efgs  we  always  hoped,  and  we 
sighed  that  we  could  not  reach  them, 
though  the  old  swallows  took  a  different 
view  of  it.     It  was  hard  to  climb  up  to 
the  great  cross-tie^,  and  my  sLster  could 
not  do  it,  so  she  did  not  enjoy  aa  we  did 
the  suspended    breath  of  long  jumps 
into  the*  hay,  nor  the  imminent  peril 
of  walking  that  beam.     From  tie  to  tie 
there  were  lofts,  where  grain  waa  stored 
made  by  loose  poles ;  there  was  every 
reason  to  expect  that  we  should  slip 
through  these  and  fall  prone  twenty 
feet — ^but  we  never  did ;  and  tfaia  very 
danger  ^ve  a  charm  to  all,  that  was 
very  dehcious :  moreover,  it  stimulated 
our  daring  and  educated  our  nerves, 
and  was  a  security  against  the  greater 
dangers  of  becoming  "  spooney  "  good 
boys,  (not  real  good  boys,)  which  are 
apt  to  result  in  long  legs,  long  ooair 
tails,  long  nails,  and  long  hair  m  after 
life — ^the   immediate    precursors    of — 
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earlj  marriage  and  otber  spooney  good 
children.  To  be  sure,  we  always  tore  oiur 
clothes,  and  we  always  hurt  ourselvesv 
— but  we  never  got  killed— children 
never  do  if  providence  is  allowed  to  see 
to  them,  for  the  providence  of  children, 
when  they  are  about  to  fall,  always  tilts 
them  into  the  bay,  not  on  to  the  floor. 
Pious  parents  would  do  well  to  have  a 
little  more  trust  in  Providence ;  scape- 
graces are  apt  to  overdo  that,  and  to 
forget  their  own  dutjr.  My  mother 
looked  upon  the  injuries  to  our  legs 
and  to  our  pantaloons  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent light;  and  it  was  natural,  too,  for 
the  last  she  had  to  mend,  and  the  first 
would  "get  well."  However,  we  went 
on  bravely  till  the  shadows  of  evening 
stole  upon  us;  then  new  revelations 
came  to  us,  and  we  could  not  tell  what 
large  thing  might  not  be  sitting  in  the 
peak,  nor  what  might  not  be  lurking,  in 
the  dark  places,  nor  what  those  rusmng 
noises  might  be,  for  we  could  hear  some- 
thing. Then  the  germ  of  imagination 
was  stimulated  to  me,  and  the  sublimest 
capacity  of  man — wonder — was  wrought 
up  to  action,  and  who  can  tell  but  a 
poet  was  begun  ?  Just  at  this  critical 
moment,  we  rushed  out  into  the  evening 
sk^,  where  we  found  Jane  milking  the 
quiet  old  cow  in  the  first  light  of  the 
evening  star.    About  my  grandfather's 


oow  there  wm  nothing  pokerish  but 
her  boras,  which  she  shook  at  us  now 
and  then,  so  we  stood  by  Jane  and 
ELitty,  very  quietly  watching  the  yellow 
milk  as  it  streamed  down  into  the  foam, 
(which  we  knew  was  cream,)  and  then 
we  walked  home  with  Jane ;  not  because 
we  were  afraid,  but  because  we  were 
good  children  and  wanted  our  suppers. 
Such  was  the  end  of  many  a  deucions 
Saturday  afternoon  in  that  old  bam, 
and  I  am  old  enough  to  love  its  memo- 
ries. 

Now,  in  coaolusion,  I  hope  for  three 
ihinffs : — 

I  nope,  First,  That  when  our  litany 
is  revised,  immediately  after  *'  famine, 
pestilence,  and  sudden  death,"  we  may 
be  allowed  to  say,  **  from  small  Gothic 
bams,  Good  Lord  deliver  us !" 

Secondly,  That  all  good  mothers  will 
be  sincerely  sorry  for  what  they  have 
done,  if  they  have  supplied  their  boys 
with  fringed  .pantaloons,  a  small  cane» 
kid  gloves,,  and  long  curls,  instead  of 
country  air  and  a  good  bam. 

Thirdly,  That  fathers  of  families  will 
read  this  paper,  (and,  indeed,  the  whole 
magazine,)  and  at  once  begin  to  build 
roomy,  ruinous  old  bams  somewhere, 
for  their  children  and  the  swallows,  and 
so  insure  good  consciences,  manly  boys, 
and — my  olessing. 
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GOLDEN-oolored  miUer ! 
Leave  the  lamp,  and  fly  away : 
In  that  flame,  so  brightly  gleaming, 
Sure,  though  smiling,  death  is  beamings- 
Hasten  to  thy  play ! 


Nearer  ? — foolish  miller ! 
Look .'— r^7  ^7  wings  will  bum: 
Just  escaped ! — but  soon  'twiU  reach  thee. 
Ahi  can  dying  only  teach  thee 
Truths  thoB  wilt  not  leant  ? 


Didst  thou  whisper,  miller? 
Something  like  a  voice  and  sigh 
Seemed  to  say — "  In  all  thy  teaching, 
Is  there  practice,  or  but  preaching? 
Doest  thou  more  tnan  I  ?" 
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Wisest  litde  miner! 
I,  indeed,  have  hung  too  long 
Bonnd  a  flame  more  wildly  burning, 
And,  with  heart  too  fond  and  yearning, 
Heard  no  charmer's  song ! 

Blinder  than  a  miller, 
Hoyeiing  with  devoted  gaze, 
Where  such  visions  vain  I  diexish ; 
Either  they  or  I  must  perish 

like  that  flickering  blaze. 

Bnt  the  moonlight,  mQler, 
Better  far  befits  our  mirth : 
That  calm,  streaming  hght  is  given 
From  the  silent  depths  of  heaven. 
Fire  is  bom  of  earth. 
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**Prindpitt>n  erit  minuri  omniA,  •tiam  triiiMim*. 
Medium  eit  oaUmo  oommftter*  viia  eft  atilLa. 
IFinia  erit  naturam  adeoratioc  adilneare,  qaam  aliui "  {A  ponanmi.] 

LiaHJCUS  DB  PlBBOaiXATIOHa. 

THB     SHIPWRECK. 


WISHING  to  cet  a  better  view  than 
*  *  I  had  yet  had  of  the  ocean,  which, 
we  are  told,  covers  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  globe,  but  of  which  a  man 
who  Hves  a  few  miles  inland  may  never 
see  any  trace,  more  than  of  another 
world,  I  made  a  visit  to  Cape  Cod  in 
October,  '49,  and  another  die  succeeding 
June,  the  first  time  with  a  single  compa- 
nion, the  last  time  alone.  I  have  spent, 
in  all,  ten  days  on  the  Cape,  but,  having 
come  so  fresh  to  the  sea,  have  got  but 
little  salted.  My  readers  must  expect 
only  so  much  saltness  as  the  land-breeze 
acquires  from  blowing  over  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  or  is  tasted  on  the  windows  and 
on  the  bark  of  trees  twenty  miles  inland 
after  September  sales. 

Cape  Cod  is  me  bared  and  bended 
aim  of  Massachusetts ;  the  shoulder  is 
at  Buzzard's  Bay,  the  elbow,  or  crazy- 
bone,  at  Cape  MaUebane,  the  wrist  at 
Truro,  and  the  sandy  fist  at  Province- 
town — ^behind  which  the  State  stands 
on  her  guard,  with  her  back  to  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  her  feet  planted 
on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  like  an  athlete 
protecting  her  bay — boxing  with  north- 
oast  storms,  and,  ever  and  anon,  heaving 


up  her  Atlantic  adversary  fi:x>m  the  lap 
of  earth ;  readv  to  thrust  forward  ber 
other  fist,  which  keeps  guard  the  while 
upon  her  breast  at  Cape  Ann. 

On  studying  the  map,  I  saw  that 
there  must  be  an  uninterrupted  beach 
on  the  east  or  outside  of  the  fore-arm 
of  the  Cape,  more  than  thirty  miles  from 
the  ffeneral  line  of  the  coast,  which 
would  afford  a  good  sea  view;  Initthat, 
on  account  of  an  opening  in  the  beach, 
forming  the  entrance  to  Nanset  Harbor, 
in  Orleans,  I  must  strike  it  in  Eastham, 
if  I  approached  it  by  land,  and  probably 
I  could  walk  thence  straight  to  Baoe 
Point,  about  twenty-eight  miles,  and 
not  meet  with  any  obstruction. 

We  left  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on 
Tuesday,  October  9th,  1849.  On  reach- 
ing Boston,  we  found  that  the  Ptovince- 
town  steamer,  which  should  have  got  in 
the  day  before,  had  not  yet  arrived,  on 
account  of  a  violent  storm ;  and,  as  we 
noticed  in  the  streets  a  large  handbill, 
on  which  were  the  words,  **  Death !  145 
lives  lost  at  Cohasset!"  we  decided 
to  go  by  way  of  Cohasset.  There 
were  many  Irish  in  the  cars,  ^ing  to 
identify  bodies  and  to  sympa^iue  with 
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the  suiriTOTs,  and  also  to  attend  the 
fimeral  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
afternoon.  When  we  amved  at  Cohas- 
set,  it  appeared  that  nearly  all  the 
passengers  were  bound  for  the  beach, 
which  was  about  a  mile  distant,  and 
many  other  persons  were  flocking  in 
from  the  neighboring  country.  There 
were  several  hundreds  of  them  streaming 
off  over  Cohasset  common  in  that  direc- 
tion—some on  foot  and  some  in  wagons 
— and,  among  them,  I  noticed  some 
sportsmen  in  weir  hunting  jackets,  with 
their  guns  and  game-bags  and  dogs. 
As  we  passed  the  grave-jard  we  saw  a 
large  hole,  like  a  cellar,  freshly  dug 
there,  and,  just  before  reaching  the 
shore,  by  a  pleasantly  winding  and 
rocky  road,  we  met  several  hay-rig- 
gings and  farm  waeons  coming  away 
toward  the  meeting-house,  each  loaded 
with  three  large,  rough  deal  boxes.  We 
needed  not  to  ask  what  was  in  them. 
The  owners  of  the  wagons  were  made 
the  undertakers.  Many  horses  in  car- 
riages were  fastened  to  the  fences  near 
the  shore,  and,  for  a  mile  or  more,  up 
and  down,  the  beach  was  covered  with 
people  looking  out  for  bodies  and  ex- 
amining the  fragments  of  the  wreck. 
This  is  the  rockiest  shore  in  Massachu- 
setts, from  Nantasket  to  Scituate — ^hard 
aienitio  rocks,  which  the  waves  have 
kid  bare,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
crumble.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
a  shipwreck. 

The  brig  St.  John,  from  Galway,  Ire- 
land, laden  with  emigrants,  was  wrecked 
on  Sunday  morning ;  it  was  now  Tues- 
day morning,  and  the  sea  was  still 
breaking  violently  on  the  rocks.  There 
were  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  same 
large  boxes  that  I  have  mentioned,  lying 
on  a  green  hill-side,  a  few  rods  from  the 
water,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd. 
The  bodies  which  had  been  recovered, 
twenty-seven  or  eight  in^  all,  had  been 
collected  there.  Some  were  rapidly  * 
niulinff  down  the  lids,  others  were  cart- 
ing the  boxes  away,  and  others  were 
lifbng  the  lids,  which  were  yet  loose, 
and  peeping  under  the  cloths — ^for  each 
body,  with  such  rags  as  still  adhered  to 
it,  was  covered  loosely  with  a  white 
dieet.  I  witnessed  no  signs  of  grief, 
but  tiiere  was  a  sober  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness which  was  affecting.  One  man 
was  seeking  to  identify  a  particular 
body,  and  one  undertaker  or  carpenter 
was  calling  to  another  to  know  in  what 
box  a  certain  child  ma  put.    I  saw 


many  marble  feet  and  matted  heads  as 
the  cloths  were  raised,  and  one  livid, 
swollen  and  mangled  body  of  a  drowned 
girl — who  probably  had  intended  to  co 
out  to  service  in  some  American  famuy 
— ^to  which  some  rags  still  adhered, 
with  a  string,  half  concealed  by  the 
flesh,  about  its  swollen  neck ;  the  ooiled- 
up  wreck  of  a  human  hulk,  gashed  by 
the  rocks  or  fishes,  so  that  the  bone 
and  muscle  were  exposed,  but  quite 
bloodless — merely  red  and  white — ^with 
wide-open  and  staring  eyes,  yet  luster- 
less,  dead-lights;  or,  like  the  cabin 
windows  of  a  stranded  vessel,  filled  with 
sand.  Sometimes  there  were  two  or 
more  children,  or  a  parent  and  child  in 
the  same  box,  and  on  the  lid  would 
perhaps  be  written  with  red  chalk, 
^'Bridget  such-a-one,  and  sister's  child." 
The  surrounding  sward  was  covered 
with  bits  of  sails  and  clothing.  I  have 
since  heard,  from  one  who  lives  by  this 
beach,  that  a  woman  who  had  come 
over  before,  but  had  left  her  infant 
behind  for  her  sister  to  bring,  came  and 
looked  into  these  boxes,  and  saw  in  one, 
-—probably  the  same  whose  superscrip- 
tion I  have  quoted — h^r  child  in  her 
sister's  arms,  as  if  the  sister  had  meant 
to  be  found  thus ;  and,  within  three  days 
after,  the  mother  died  from  the  effect  of 
that  sight. 

We  turned  from  this  and  walked  along 
the  rocky  shore.  In  the  first  cave  were 
strewn,  what  seemed  the  fragments  of  a 
vessel,  in  small  pieces  mixed  with  sand 
and  sea-weed,  and  great  quantities  of 
feathers ;  but  it  looked  so  old  and  rusty, 
that  I,  at  first,  took  it  to  be  some  old 
wreck  which  had  lain  there  many  years ; 
I  even  thought  of  Capt.  Kidd,  and  that 
the  feathers  were  those  which  sea-fowl 
had  (ast  there;  and,  perhaps,  there 
mi^ht  be  some  tradition  about  it  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  asked  a  sailor  if  that 
was  the  St.  John.  He  said  it  was.  I 
asked  him  where  she  struck.  He  point- 
ed to  a  rock  in  front  of  us,  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  called  the  Grampus  Rock, 
and  added: — 

••  You  can  see  a  part  of  her  now  stick- 
ing up ;  it  looks  like  a  small  boat." 

I  saw  it.  It  was  thought  to  be  held 
by  the  chain-cables  and  the  anchors.  I 
asked  if  the  bodies  which  I  saw  were  all 
that  were  drowned. 

«*Not  a  quarter  of  them,"  said  he. 

"Where  are  the  rest?" 

"  Most  of  them  right  underneath  that 
piece  yon  see." 
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It  appeared  to  ub  that  there  was 
enough  rabbiiih  to  make  the  wreck  of  a 
large  vessel  In  this  goto  alone,  and  that 
it  would  take  manj  days  to  cart  it  o£f.  ' 
It  was  several  feet  deep,  and  here  and 
there  was  a  bonnet  or  a  jacket  on  it  In 
the  very  midt^  of  the  crowd  about  this 
wreck,  there  were  men  with  carts  busily 
collecting  the  sea- weed  which  the  storm 
had  cast  up,  and  convey inff  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  tide,  thouch  they  were 
often  obliged  to  separate  migments  of 
clothing  from  it,  and  they  might,  at  any 
moment,  have  found  a  human  body  under 
it.  Drown  who  might,  they  did  not 
forget  diat  tliis  weed  was  a  valuable 
manure.  This  shipwreck  had  not  pro- 
duced a  visible  vibration  in  the  fabnc  of 
society. 

About  a  mile  south  we  could  see, 
rising  above  the  rocks,  the  masts  of  the 
British  brig  which  the  St.  John  had 
endeavored  to  follow,  which  had  slipped 
her  cables,  and,  by  good  luck,  run  into 
the  mouth  of  Cohasset  Harbor.  A  little 
furUier  along  the  shore  we  saw  a  man's 
clothes  on  a  rock ;  further,  a  woman's 
scarf,  a  gown,  a  straw  bonnet,  the  brig's 
caboose,  and  one  of  her  masts  high  and 
dry,  broken  into  several  pieces.  In 
anotlier  rocky  cove,  several  rods  from 
the  i^ater,  and  behind  rocks  twenty  feet 
high,  lay  a  part  of  one  side  of  the  vessel 
still  hanging  together.  It  was,  perhaps, 
forty  feet  long,  by  fourteen  wide.  I 
was  even  more  astonished  at  the  power 
of  the  waves,  exhibited  on  this  shattered 
^gment,  than  I  had  been  at  the  sight 
of  the  smaller  fragments  before.  Iha 
largest  timbers  and  iron  braces  were 
broken  superfluously,  and  I, saw  that  no 
material  could  withstand  the  power  of 
the  waves ;  that  iron  must  go  to  pieces 
in  such  a  case,  and  an  iron  vessel  Irould 
be  cracked  up  like  an  egg-shell  on  the 
rocks.  Some  of  these  timliers,  however, 
were  so  rotten  that  I  could  almost  thrust 
my  umbrella  through  them.  They  told 
us  that  some  were  saved  on  this  piece, 
and  also  showed  where  the  sea  had 
heaved  it  into  this  cove,  which  was  now 
dry.  When  I  saw  where  it  had  come 
in,  and  in  what  condition,  I  wondered 
that  any  had  been  saved  on  it.  A  little 
further  on,  a  crowd  of  men  was  collected 
around  the  mate  of  the  St.  John,  who 
was  telling  his  story.  He  was  a  slim* 
looking  youth,  who  spoke  of  the  captain 
as  the  master,  and  seemed  a  little  excited. 
He  was  saying  that  when  they  jumped 
into  the  boat,  she  filled,  and  the  vessel 


lurching,  the  wei^t  of  the  water  in  tii* 
boat  caused  the  painter  to  break,  aud 
so  they  were  separated.  Whereat  one 
man  came  away,  saying : — 

*'  Well,  I  don't  see  but  he  tells  a 
straight  story  enough.  You  see,  the 
weight  of  the  water  in  the  boat  broka 
the  painter.  A  boat  full  of  water  is  very 
heavy — "  and  so  on,  in  a  loud  and  im- 
pertinently earnest  tone,  as  if  he  had  a 
bet  depending  on  it,  but  had  no  humane 
interest  in  the  matter.  Another,  a  large 
man,  stood  near  by  upM>n  a  rock,  gazing 
into  the  sea,  and  chewine  large  quids  of 
tobacco,  as  if  that  habit  w«re  forever 
confirmed  with  him. 

*'Come,"  savs  another  to  his  com- 
panion, '^  let's  be  ofiT.  We've  seen  the 
whole  of  it.  It's  no  use  to  stay  to  the 
funeral." 

Further,  we  saw  one  standing  upon  % 
rock,  who,  we  were  told,  was  one  that 
was  saved.  He  was  a  sober- looking 
man,  dressed  in  a  jacket  and  gray  pan- 
taloons, with  his  hands  in  the  pockets. 
I  asked  hun  a  few  questions,  which  ha 
answered ;  but  he  seemed  unwilling  to 
talk  about  it,  and  soon  walked  away. 
By  his  side  stood  one  of  the  life-boat 
men,  in  an  oil-cloth  jacket,  who  told  us 
how  thepr  went  to  Ihe  relief  of  the  British 
brig,  thmking  that  the  boat  of  the  St. 
John,  which  they  passed  on  the  way, 
held  all  her  crew, — for  the  waves  pre- 
vented their  seeing  those  who  were  on 
the  vessel,  thouni  they  might  have 
saved  some  had  tney  known  there  were 
any  there.  A  little  further  was  the  flag 
of  the  St.  John  spread  on  a  rock  to  dry, 
and  held  down  by  stones  at  the  comers. 
This  frail  but  essential  and  significaat 
portion  of  the  vessel,  which  had  ao  long 
been  the  sport  of  the  winds,  was  sura 
to  reach  the  shore.  There  were  one  or 
two  houses  visible  from  these  rocks,  ib 
which  were  some  of  the  survivors  reoo- 
vering  from  the  shock  which  their  bodies 
and  minds  had  sustained.  One  waa  not 
expected  to  live. 

We  kept  on  down  the  shore  as  fiu*  aa 
a  promontory  called  White-head,  that 
we  might  see  more  of  the  Cohasaet 
Rooks.  In  a  little  cove,  within  half  a 
mile,  there  were  an  old  man  and  hia  son 
collecting,  with  their  team,  the  sea- weed 
which  that  fatal  storm  had  cast  up,  aa 
serenely  employed  as  if  there  had  never 
been  a  wreck  in  the  world,  though  they 
wore  witliin  sight  of  the  Grampus  Rodk: 
on  which  the  St.  John  had  struck.  Th« 
old  man  had  heard  that  there  waa  % 
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wreck,  and  knew  most  of  the  parttou* 
Ian,  but  he  said  that  he  had  not  been 
np  there  since  it  happened.  It  was  the 
wrecked  weed  that  concerned  him  most, 
rock-weed,  kelp,  and  sea-weed  as  he 
named  them,  which  he  carted  to  his 
barn-yard;  and  those  bodies  were  to  him 
but  other  weeds  wluch  the  tide  cast  up, 
but  which  were  of  no  use  to  him.  We 
afterwards  came  to  the  Ufe-boat  in  its 
harbor,  waiting  for  another  emergenoy« 
— and  in  the  afternoon  we  saw  the  fune- 
ral procession  at  a  distance,  a  the  head 
of  which  walked  the  captain  with  the 
other  survivors. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  not  so  impres- 
bive  a  scene  as  I  might  have  expected. 
If  I  had  found  one  body  cast  upon  the 
beach  in  some  lonely  place,  it  would  have 
affected  me  more.  I  sympathized  rathe? 
with  the  winds  and  waves,  as  if  to  toss 
and  mangle  these  poor  human  bodies  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  If  this  was  the 
law  of  Nature,  why  waste  any  time  in 
awe  or  pity  ?  If  the  last  day  were 
oome,  we  should  not  think  so  much  about 
the  separation  of  friends  or  the  blighted 
prospects  of  individuals.  I  saw  that 
corpses  might  be  multiplied,  as  on  the 
field  of  battle,  till  they  no  longer  affect- 
ed us  in  any  degree,  as  exceptions  to  die 
common  lot  of  humanity.  Take  all  the 
grave-yards  together,  they  are  always 
uie  majority.  It  is  the  individual  and 
private  that  demands  our  sympathy.  A 
man  can  attend  but  one  funeral  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  can  behold  but  one 
corpse.  Yet  I  saw  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  shore  would  be  not  a  little  affect- 
ed by  this  event.  They  would  watch 
there  many  days  and  nights  for  the  sea 
to  give  up  its  dead,  and  their  imagina- 
tions and  sympathies  would  supply  tiie 
place  of  mourners  far  away,  who,  as  vet, 
knew  not  of  the  wreck.  Many  days 
after  thb,  something  white  was  seen 
floating  on  the  water  by  one  who  was 
eaunterinf^  on  the  beach.  It  was  ap- 
proached in  a  boat,  and  found  to  be  the 
bod^  of  a  woman,  which  had  risen  in  an 
upright  position,  whose  white  cap  was 
blown  back  with  the  wind.  I  saw  that 
the  beauty  of  the  shore  itself  was 
wrecked  for  many  a  lonely  walker  there, 
until  he  could  perceive,  at  last,  how  its 
beauty  was  enhanced  by  wrecks  like 
thid,  and  it  acquired  thus  a  rarer  and 
Bublimer  beauty  still. 

Why  care  for  these  dead  bodies? 
They  really  have  no  friends  but  the 
worms  or  fishes.    Their  owners  w«re 


coming  to  Hie  New  World,  as  Columbus 
and  the  Pilgrims  did,  they  were  within 
a  mile  of  its  shores ;  but,  b«)fore  they 
could  reach  it.  they  emigrated  to  a  newer 
world  than  ever  Columbus  dreamed  of, 
yet  one  of  whose  existence  we  believe 
that  there  is  far  more  universal  und  con- 
vincing evidence — though  it  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  by  science— than 
Columbus  had  of  this;  not  merely 
mariners'  tales  and  some  paltry  drift- 
wood and  sea- weed,  but  a  couthiual  drift 
and  instinct  to  all  our  shores  and  conti- 
nents. I  saw  their  empty  hulks  thai 
came  to  land;  but  they  themselves, 
meanwhile,  were  cast  upon  some  shore 
yet  further  west,  towanl  which  we  are 
all  tending,  and  which  we  shall  reach  at 
last,  it  may  be  through  storm  and  dark- 
ness, as  they  did.  No  doubt,  we  have 
reason  to  thank  God,  that  tliey  have 
not  been  ^*  shipwrecked  into  life  again." 
The  mariner  who  makes  the  safest  port 
in  Heaven,  perchance,  seems  to  his 
friends  on  earth  to  be  shipwrecked,  for 
they  deem  Boston  harbor  the  better 
place;  thousfa,  peiliaps,  mvisible  to 
them,  a  skillral  pilot  comes  to  meet  him, 
and  die  fairest  and  balmiest  gales  blow 
off  that  coast,  his  good  ship  makes  the 
land  in  halcyon  days,  and  he  kisses  the 
shore  in  rapture  there,  while  his  old 
hulk  toeses  m  the  surf  here.  It  is  hard 
to  part  with  one's  body,  but  no  doubt, 
it  is  easy  enough  to  do  without  it  when 
once  it  is  gone.  All  their  plans  and 
hopes  burst  like  a  bubble !  Infants  by 
the  score  dashed  on  the  rocks  by  the 
enraged  Atlantic  Ocean  !  No,  no !  If 
the  St  John  did  not  make  her  port  here, 
she  has  been  telegraphed  there.  The 
strongest  wind  cannot  stagser  a  Spirit ; 
it  is  a  Spirit's  breath.  A  just  man's 
purpose  cannot  be  split  on  any  Grampus 
or  material  rock,  but  itseu  will  split 
rocks  till  it  succeeds. 

The  verses  addressed  to  Columbus,  d  j- 
in^,  may,  with  slight  alterations,  be  ap- 
pked  to  die  passengers  of  the  St  John. 

'•  Soon  Kith  them  will  aU  he  otot. 
Soon  the  vojag*  will  be  hegnn, 
ThAt  ehall  bear  them  to  dUcoyeiv 
Var  awaj,  a  land  nnksown. 

**Land  that  each,  alone,  must  vlflt, 
But  no  tldii^a  bring  to  men ; 
Vor  no  sailor,  once  departed, 
Ivtr  hath  returned  again. 

**No  earred  yood,  no  brokan  brandiei^ 
^Ter  drift  fh>m  that  frr  vild. 
Be  who  on  that  ocean  launchei 
Meet*  no  come  of  angel  child. 
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"Uadlgmajed,  my  nobU  lAilori, 

Spread,  then  ipread  jour  oaoTM  out; 
Bplrlti  I  on  a  tea  of  oUier, 
Boon  shall  ja  serenely  float  I 

**  Where  the  deep  no  plmnmet  sonndetlit 
Fear  no  bidden  breakers  thersi 
And  the  fanning  wing  of  angels 
Shall  your  bark  right  onward  bear. 

*  Quit,  now,  fall  of  heart  And  comfort, 
These  mde  shores,  they  are  of  earth; 
Where  the  rosy  doads  are  parting. 
There  the  blessed  isles  loom  forth.** 

One  summer  da^,  fnnce  this,  I  came 
ibis  way,  on  foot,  along  the  shore  from 
Boston.  It  was  so  warm,  that  some 
horses  had  climbed  to  the  very  top  of 
tiie  ramparts  of  the  old  fort  at  Hall, 
where  there  was  hardlj  room  to  torn 
ronnd,  for  the  sake  of  the  breeze.  The 
diUura  stramamum^  or  apple-Pera,  was 
in  full  bloom  along  the  beach ;  and,  at 
sight  of  this  cosmopolite,  this  Captain 
Cook  among  plants,  carried  in  ballast 
all  over  the  world,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  on 
the  highway  of  nations.  Say,  rather, 
this  Vikin^p*,  king  of  the  Bays,  for  it 
is  not  an  mnocent  plant;  it  suggests 
not  merely  commerce,  but  its  attendant 
vices,  as  if  its  fibres  were  the  staff  of 
which  pirates  spin  their  yams.  I  heard 
the  voices  of  men  shouting  aboard  a 
vessel,  half  a  mile  from  the  £ore,  which 
sounded  as  if  they  were  in  a  bam  in 
the  country,  they  being  between  the 
sails.  It  was  a  purely  rural  sound.  As 
I  looked  over  the  water,  I  saw  the  isles 
rapidly  washing  away,  the  sea  nibbling 
voraciously  at  the  continent,  the  spring- 
ing arch  of  a  hill  suddenly  interrupted, 
as  at  Point  AUerton — ^what  botanists 
might  call  premorse — showing,  by  its 
curve  against  the  sky,  how  much  space 
it  must  have  occupied,  where  now  was 
water  only.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
wrecks  of  isles  were  being  fancifully 
arranged  into  r new  shores,,  as  at  Hog 
Island,  inside  of  Hull,  where  eveiy 
thing  seemed  to  be  gently  lapsing  into 
futurity ;  and  I  thought  that  the  inhabit- 
ants should  bear  a  npple  for  device  on 
their  shields,  a  wave  passing  over  them, 
with  the  datura,  which  is  said  to  produce 
mental  alienatioa  of  long  duration  with- 
out affecting  the  bodily  health,  springing 
from  its  edge.  The  most  interesting 
tfain^  which  I  heard  of,  in  this  township 
of  Hull,  was  an  unfailing  spring,  whose 
locality  was  pointed  out  to  me,  on  the 
side  of  a  distant  hill,  as  I  was  panting 
along  the  shore,  though  I  did  not  visit 
it.    On  Nantasket  beach  I  counted  a 


dozen  cbaises  from  the  public-hoiue. 
From  time  to  time  the  riders  tamed 
their  horses  toward  the  sea,  standing*  in 
the  water  for  the  coolness,  and  I  saw 
the  value  of  beaches  to  cities  for  the  sea 
breeze  and  the  bath. 

At  Jerusalem  village,  the  inhabitants 
were  collecting,  in  haste,  before  a  ihun> 
der  shower,  now  approaching,  the  Irish 
moss  which  they  had  spread  to  dry. 
The  shower  passed  on  one  side,  and 
gave  me  a  few  drops  only,  which  did 
not  cool  the  air.  I  merely  felt  a  puff 
upon  my  cheek,  though,  witlun  signt,  a 
vessel  was  capsized  m  the  bay.  The 
sea-bathing  at  Cohasset  Bocks  was  per- 
feet.  The  water  was  purer  and  more 
transparent  than  any  I  had  ever  seeiL 
There  was  not  a  particle  of  mad  or  sfime 
about  it.  The  oottom  being  sandy,  I 
could  see  the  sea-perch  swimming  alwut 
The  smooth  and  fantastically  worn 
rocks,  and  the  perfectly  clean  and  tress- 
like  rock-weecb  falling  over  you,  and 
attached  so  firmly  to  the  rocks  that  yon 
could  pull  yourself  up  by  them,  greatly 
enhanced  uie  luxury  of  the  bath.  The 
stripe  of  barnacles  just  above  the  weeds 
remmded  me  of  some  vegetable  growlh, 
the  buds  and  petals  and  seed-vessels  d 
flowers.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days 
in  the  year,  yet  I  found  the  water  so 
icy  cold  that  I  could  swim  but  a  stroke 
or  two,  and  thought,  that  in  case  bf  slnp- 
wreck,  there  would  be  more  danger  of 
being  chilled  to  death  than  simply 
drowned.  One  immersion  was  enougtt 
to  make  you  forget  the  dog-days  utter- 
ly. Though  you  were  sweltering  before, 
it  will  take  you  half  an  hour  now  to  re- 
member that  it  was  ever  warm.  There 
were  the  tawny  rocks,  like  lions  oouchant, 
defying  the  ocean — ^whose  waves  inces- 
santly dashed  against  and  scoured  them 
with  vast  quantities  of  gravel.  The  water 
held  in  their  little  hollows,  on  the  reced- 
ing of  the  tide,  was  so  crystalline  that  I 
could  not  believe  it  salt,  but  wished  to 
drink  it;  and  higher  up  were  basins  of 
fresh  water  }eft  by  the  rain — all  which, 
being  also  of  different  depths  and  tem- 
perature, were  convenient  for  different 
kinds  of  baths.  Also,  the  lar^r  hollows 
in  the  smoothed  rocks  formed  the  most 
convenient  of  seats  and  dressing-rooms. 
In  these  respects  it  was  the  most  perfect 
sea-shore  that  I  had  seen. 

This  rocky  shore  is  called  Pleasant 
Cove,  on  some  maps ;  on  the  map  of 
Cohasset,  that  name  appears  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  particular  cove  where  I  saw 
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ihe  wreck  of  tbe  St  Jobn.  The  ocean 
did  not  look,  now,  as  if  any  were  ever 
shipwrecked  in  it;  it  was  not  grand  and 
sablime,  but  beautiful  as  a  lake.  Not  a 
vestige  of  a  wreck  was  visible,  nor  could 
I  believe  that  the  bones  of  many  a  ship- 
wrecked man  were  buried  in  that  pure 
sand.  But  to  go  on  with  our  first  ex- 
cursion. 

STAG£-COAOH    VIEWS. 

Afier  spending  the  night  in  Bridge- 
water,  and  picking  up  a  few  arrowheads 
there  in  the  morning,  we  took  the  cars 
for  Sandwich,  where  we  arrived  before 
noon.  This  was  the  terminus  of  the 
''Cape  Cod  Raihroad,*'  thouffh.it  b  but 
the  beginning  of  the  Cape.  As  it  rained 
hard,  with  £iving  mists,  and,  as  there 
was  no  sign  of  its  holding  up,  we  here 
took  that  almost  obsolete  conveyance, 
the  stage,  for  '*  as  far  as  it  went  that 
day,"  as  we  told  the  driver.  We  had 
forgotten  how  far  a  stace  could  go  in  a 
day,  but  we  understood  that  the  Cape 
roads  were  very  "heavy,"  thouffh  they 
told  us  that,  being  of  sand,  ue  rain 
would  improve  them.  This  coach  was 
an  exceedingly  narrow  one,  but  as  there 
was  a  slight  spherical  excess  over  two 
on  a  seat,  the  driver  waited  till  nine 
passengers  had  got  in,  without  taking 
the  measure  of  any  of  them,  and  then 
shut  the  door  after  two  or  three  inefiec- 
tual  slams,  as  if  the  fault  were  all  in  the 
hinges  or  the  latch — ^while  we  timed  our 
inspirations  and  expirations  so  as  to  as- 
sist him. 

We  were  now  ftiirly  on  the  Cape, 
which  extends  from  Sandwich  eastward 
thirty-five  miles,  and  thence  north  and 
northwest  thirty  more,  in  all  sixty-five, 
and  has  an  avera^  breadth  of  about 
five  mOes.  In  the  mterior  it  rises  to  the 
hight  of  two  hundred,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  three  hmidred,  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  According  to  Hitch- 
cock, the  geologist  of  the  State,  it  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  sand,  even 
to  the  depth  of  three  hundred  feet  in 
some  places — thoufh  there  is  probably 
a  concealed  core  of  rock  a  little  beneath 
the  surface — and  it  is  of  diluvial  ori^n, 
excepting  a  smaU  portion  at  the  extrraii- 
tyand  elsewhere  along  the  shores,  which 
is  alluvial.  For  the  first  half  of  the 
Cape  laroe  blocks  of  stone  are  found, 
here  and  there,  mixed  with  the  sand,  but 
for  the  last  thirty  miles  boulders,  or 
even  gravel,  are  rarely  met  with. 
Hitchcock  conjectures  that  the  ocean 


has,  in  course  of  time,  eaten  out  Boston 
harbor  and  other  bays  m  the  main  land, 
and  that  the  minute  fragments  have 
been  deposited  by  the  currents  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  formed  this 
sand  bank.  Above  the  sand,  if  the 
surface  is  subjected  to  agricultural  tests, 
there  is  found  to  be  a  thin  layer  of  soil 
gradually  diminishing  from  Barnstable 
to  Truro,  where  it  ceases ;  but  there  are 
many  holes  and  rents  in  this  weather- 
beaten  garment  not.  likely  to  be  stitched 
in  time,  which  reveal  the  naked  flesh  of 
the  Cape,  and  its  extremity  is  complete- 
ly bare. 

I  at  once  sot  out  m^  book,  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Collections  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts HiBtorical  Society,  printed  in 
1802,  which  contains  some  short  notices 
of  the  Cape  towns,  and  began  to  read  up 
to  where  I  was — ^for  in  the  cars  I  could 
not  read  as  fast  as  I  traveled.  To  those 
who  came  from  the  side  of  Plymouth,  it 
said: — "After  riding  through  a  body 
of  woods,  twelve  miles  in  extent,  in- 
terspersed with  but  few  houses,  the  set- 
tlement of  Sandwich  appears,  with  a 
more  agreeable  effect,  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveler."  Another  writer  speaks  of 
this  as  a  beautiful  village.  But  I  think 
that  our  villages  will  bear  to  be  con- 
trasted only  with  one  another,  not  with 
Nature.  I  have  no  great  respect  for  the 
writer's  taste,  who  talks  easily  about 
heautijvl  villages,  embeDishea,  per- 
chance, with  a  "fulling-mill,"  "  a  hand- 
some academy,"  or  meeting-house,  and 
"a  number  of  shops  for  the  different  me- 
chanic arts ;"  where  the  green  and  white 
houses  of  the  gentry,  drawn  up  in  rows, 
front  on  a  street  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  tell  whether  it  is  most  like  a 
desert  or  a  long  stable-yard.  Such 
spots  can  be  beautiful  only  to  the  weary 
traveler,  or  the  returning  native-— or, 
perchance,  the  repentant  misanthrope ; 
not  to  him  who,  with  unprejudiced  senses, 
has  just  come  out  of  the  woods,  and  ap- 
proaches one  of  them,  by  a  bare  road, 
through  a  succession  of  straggling 
homesteads  where  he  cannot  tell  which 
is  the  idms-house.  However,  as  for 
Sandwich,  I  cannot  roeak  particularly. 
Ours  was  but  half  a  Sandwich  at  most, 
and  that  must  have  fiillen  onHhe  butter- 
ed side  some  time.  I  only  saw  that  it 
was  a  closely-built  town  for  a  small  one^ 
with  glasB-works  to  improve  its  sand,  and 
narrow  streets  in  which  we  turned  round 
and  round  till  we  could  not  teU  which 
way  we  were  going,  and  the  rain  came 
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in«  first  on  tiiis  side,  and  tiien  on  that, 
and  I  saw  that  they  in  the  houses  were 
more  oomfortabie  than  we  m  the  coach. 
My  hook  also  said  of  this  town — *'the 
inhabitants,  in  general,  are  substantial 
livers."  that  is,  1  suppose,  they  do  not 
live  like  philosophers ;  but«  as  the  stage 
did  not  stop  long  enoagh  for  us  to  dine, 
we  had  no  opportunity  to  test  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  It  may  have  referred, 
however,  to  the  quantity  "of  oil  they 
would  yield."  It  further  said,  *'the  in- 
habitants of  Sandwich  generally  mani- 
fest a  fond  and  steady  adherence  to  the 
manners,  employments  and  modes  of 
living  which  cnaracterised  liieirfathers ;" 
which  made  me  think  that  they  were, 
after  all,  very  much  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  and  it  add^  that  this  was 
"  a  resemblance,  which,  at  this  day,  will 
constitute  no  impeachment  of  either 
their  virtue  or  taste;"  which  remark 
only  proves  to  me  that  the  writer  was 
one  with  the  rest  of  them.  No  people 
ever  lived  by  cursing  their  fathers, 
however  great  a  curse  their  fathers  may 
have  been  to  them.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  ours  was  old  authority, 
and  probably  tiiey  have  changed  all  that 
now. 

Our  route  was  alon^  the  Bay  side, 
thrt»ugh  Barnstable,  Yarmouth,  Den- 
nis and  Brewster,  to  Orleans,  with 
a  range  of  low  hiUs  on  our  right,  run- 
ning down  the  Cape.  The  weather  was 
not  favorable  for  wayside  views,  but  we 
made  the  most  of  such  glimpses  of  land 
and  water  as  we  could  get  through  the 
rain.  The  country  was,  for  the  most 
part,  hare,  or  wi^  only  a  little  scrubby 
wood  left  on  the  hills.  We  noticed  in 
Yarmouth — and,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  in 
Dennis — ^large  tracts  where  pitch  pines 
wore  planted  four  or  &y^  years  before. 
Th<»y  were  in  rows,  as  they  appeared 
when  we  were  abreast  of  them,  and,  ex- 
cepting that  there  were  extensive  vacant 
spaces,  seemed  to  be  doing  remarkably 
well.  This,  we  were  told,  was  the  only 
use  to  which  such  tracts  could  he  profit- 
ably put.  Every  higher  eminence  had 
a  pole  set  up  on  it,  with  an  «)ld  storm- 
coat  or  sail  tied  to  it,  for  a  signal,  that 
those  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cape,  for 
instance,  might  know  when  the  Boston 
packets  had  arrived  on  the  north.  It 
appeared  as  if  this  use  must  absorb  the 
groatt^r  part  of  the  old  clothes  of  the 
Ciipe,  loavinij  but  few  rngs  for  the  ped- 
dl<»r8.  The  wmd-mills  on  the  hills — largo 
weather-stained  octagonal  structures — 


and  the  salt-woilLS  scattered  aD  along 
the  shore — with  their  long  rows  of  vaU 
resting  on  piles  driven  into  the  man^ 
their  low,  turtle -like  roofs,  and  tfaetr 
slighter  wind-mills — were  novel  and  in- 
teresting objects  to  a  countryman.  The 
sand  by  the  roadside  was  partially 
covered  with  bunches  of  a  moss-like 
plant,  Hudsonia  tormentosa,  which,  a 
woman  in  the  stage  told  us,  was  called 
•*  poverty  grass,"  because  it  grew  where 
nothing  else  would. 

I  was  struck  by  the  pleasant  equality 
which  reigned  among  the  stage  company, 
and  tiieir  brood  and  invulnerable  good 
humor.  They  were  what  is  called  free 
and  easy,  and  met  one  another  to  ad- 
vantage, as  men  who  had,  at  length, 
learned  how  to  live.  They  appeared  to 
know  each  other  when  tney  were 
strangers,  they  were  so  simple  and 
downright  They  were  well  met,  in  an 
unusuiU  sense,  that  is,  they  met  as  well 
as  they  could  meet  and  did  not  seem  to 
be  troubled  with  any  impediment.  They 
were  not  afraid,  nor  ashamed  of  one 
another,  but  were  contented  to  make 
jusft  such  a  company  as  the  ingredients 
allowed.  It  was  evident,  that  the  same 
foolish  respect  was  not  here  claimed, 
for  mere  wealth  and  station,  that  is 
in  many  parts  of  New  England;  ret, 
some  of  them  were  the  "firs*  people," 
as  they  are  called,  i>f  tiie  varions  towns 
through  which  we  pa.^ed.  Retired «ear 
captains,  in  easy  circnmstanres,  who 
talked  of  fEurming  as  sea-captains  are 
wont;  an  erect,  respectable,  and  trust- 
worthy looking  man,  in  his  wrapper, 
some  of  the  salt  of  the  earth,  who  had 
formerly  been  the  salt  of  the  sea ;  or 
a  more  courtly  gentleman,  who,  per- 
chance, had  been  a  representative  to  the 
General  Court  in  his  day;  or  a  broad, 
red-faced  Cape  Cod  man,  who  had  seen 
too  many  storms  to  be  easily  irritated; 
or  a  fisherman's  wife,  who  had  been 
waiting  a  week  for  a  coaster,  to  leave 
Boston,  and  had  at  length  come  by  the 
oars. 

Still  we  kept  on  in  the  rain,  or,  if  we 
stopped,  it  was  commonly  at  a  post- 
oflice,  and  we  tJiougfat,  that  writing  let- 
ters, and  sorting  them  against  oar  arri- 
val, must  be  the  principal  emplo3rment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape,  tiiis 
rainy  day.  The  Post-office  appeared 
a  singularly  domestic  intstitution  here. 
Ever  and  anon  the  stage  stopped  before 
some  low  shop  or  dwelling,  and  a  wheel- 
wright or  shoemaker  appeared  in  hia 
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shirt  sleeves  and  leather  apron,  with 
spectacles  newly  donned,  holding  up 
Uncle  Sam*s  bag,  as  if  it  were  a  slice 
of  home-made  cake,  for  the  travelers, 
while  he  retailed  some  piece  of  gossip 
to  the  driver,  really  as  indifferent  to 
the  presence  of  the  former,  as  if  they 
were  so  much  baggage.  In  one  instance, 
we  understood  that  a  woman  was  the 
post-mistress,  and  they  said  that  she 
made  the  best  one  on  the  road ;  but  we 
suspected  that  the  letters  must  be  sub- 
jected to  a  very  close  scrutiny  there. 
While  we  were  stopping,  for  this  pur- 
pose, at  Dennis,  we  ventured  to  put  our 
heads  out  of  the  windows,  to  see  where 
we  were  going,  and  saw  rising  before 
us,  through  the  mist,  singular  barren 
hills,  all  stricken  with  poverty  grass, 
looming  up  as  if  they  were  in  the-  hori- 
jEon,  though  they  were  close  to  us,  and 
we  thought  we  had  got  to  the  end  of 
Ihe  land  on  that  side,  notwithstanding 
that  the  horses  were  still  headed  that 
way.  Indeed,  that  part  of  Dennis 
which  we  saw  was  an  exceedingly  bar- 
ren and  desolate  country,  of  a  charac- 
ter which  I  can  find  no  name  for ;  such 
a  surface,  perhaps,  as  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  made  dry  laud  day  before  yesterdfiy. 
It  was  covered  with  poverty  g^rass,  and 
there  was  hardly  a  tree  in  sight,  but 
here  and  there  a  little  weather-stained, 
one-storied  house,  with  a  red  roof — for 
often  the  roof  was  painted,  though  the 
rest  of  the  house  was  not — standing 
bleak  and  cheerless,  vet,  with  a  broad 
foundation  to  the  land,  where  the  com- 
fort must  have  been  all  inside.  Yet  we 
read  in  the  Gazeteer,  for  we  carried 
that,  too,  with  us,  that  in  '37,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  masters  of  vessels,  be- 
longing to  this  town,  sailed  from  the 
various  ports  of  the  Union.  There 
must  be  many  more  houses  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  else  we  cannot  ima- 
gine where  they  all  lodge  when  they  are 
at  home,  if  ever  they  are  there ;  but 
the  truth  is,  their  houses  axe  floating 
ones,  and  their  home  is  on  the  ocean. 
There  were  almost  no  trees  at  all  in 
this  part  of  Dennis,  nor  could  I  learn 
that  they  talked  of  setting  out'  any. 
It  is  true,  there  .was  a  meeting-house, 
set  round  with  Lombardy  poplars,  in  a 
hollow  square,  the  rows  fully  as  straight 
as  the  studs  of  a  building,  and  the  cor- 
ners as  square ;  but,  if  I  do  not  mistake, 
every  one  of  them  was  dead.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  they  needed  a  revi- 
val here.    Our  book  said,  that,  in  1795, 


tiiere  was  erected  in  Dennis  "  an  elegant 
meeting-house,  with  a  steeple.*'  Per- 
haps, this  was  the  one ;  though  whether 
It  had  a  steeple,  or  had  died  down  so 
far  from  sympathy  with  the  poplars,  I 
•  do  not  remember.  Another  meeting- 
house in  this  town  was  described  as  a 
**neat  building,"  but  of  the  meeting- 
house in  Chatham,  a  neigfaborine  town, 
for  there  was  then  but  one,  nothing  is 
said,  except  that  it  '*  is  in  good  repair, ** 
both  which  remarks,  I  trust,  may  he 
understood  as  applying  to  the  churches 
spiritual  as  well  as  material.  However, 
'*  elegant  meeting-houses,"  from  that 
Trinity  one,  on  Broadway,  to  this  at 
Nobscusset,  in  my  estimation,  belong 
to  t^e  same  category  with  **  beautiful 
villages."  I  was  never  in  season  to 
see  one.  Handsome  is  that  handsome 
does.  What  they  did  for  shade  here,  in 
warm  weather,  we  did  not  know,  though 
we  read  that  ^*  fogs  are  mare  firequent 
in  Chatham  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country ;  and  they  serve,  in  summer, 
instead  of  trees,  to  shelter  the  houses 
a^inst  the  heat  of  the  sun.  To  those 
whodelightin  extensive  vision," — is  itto 
be  inferred  that  the  inhabitants  of  Chat- 
ham do  not? — "they  are  unpleasant, 
but  they  are  not  found  to  be  unheal thful." 
Probably,  also,  the  unobstructed  sea- 
breeze  answers  the  purpose  of  a  fan. 

The  road,  which  was  quite  hilly,  here 
ran  near  the  Bay-shore,  having  the  Bay 
on  one  side  and  "the  rough  hill  of 
Scaigo,"  said  to  be  the  highest  land  on 
tiie  Cape,  on  the  other.  Of  the  wide 
prospect  of  the  Bay,  afforded  by  the 
summit  of  this  hill,  our  guide  says : — 
"  The  view  has  not  much  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  it,  but  it  communicates  a  strung 
emotion  of  the  sublime."  That  is  the 
kind  of  communication  which  we  love 
to  have  made  to  us.  We  passed 
through  the  village  of  Suet,  in  Dennis, 
on  Suet  and  Quivet  Necks,  of  which  It 
is  said,  "when  compared  with  Nob- 
scusset"— we  had  a  misty  recollection 
of  having  passed  through,  or  near  to, 
the  latter, — "  it  may  be  denominated  a 
pleasant  village ;  but,  in  comparison 
with  the  village  of  Sandwich,  there  is 
littie  or  no  beauty  in  it."  However,  we 
liked  Dennis  well,  better  than  any  town 
we  had  seen  on  the  Cape,  it  was  so 
novel,  and,  in  that  stormy  day,  so  sub- 
limely dreary. 

Captain  John  Sears,  of  Suet,  was  the 
first  person  in  this  country  who  obtained 
pure  marine  salt  by  solar  evaporation 
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alone ;  though  it  had  long  been  made  in 
a  similar  way  on  the  coast  of  France, 
and  elsewhere.  This  was  in  the  year 
1776,  at  which  time,  on  account  of  the 
war,  salt  was  scarce  and  dear.  The 
Historical  Collections  contain  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  experiments, 
which  we  read  when  we  first  saw  the 
roofs  of  the  salt-works.  Barnstable 
county  is  the  most  fayorable  localitj 
for  these  works  on  our  coast,  there  is  so 
little  fresh  water  here  emptying  into 
ocean.  Quite  recently  there  were 
about  two  millions  of  dollars  invested 
in  this  business  here.  But  now  the 
Cape  is  unable  to  compete  with  the  im- 
porters of  salt  and  the  manufacturers 
of  it  at  the  West,  and,  accordingly,  her 
salt-works  are  fast  going  to  aecay. 
From  making  salt,  they  turn  to  fishing 
more  than  ever.  The  Grazetteer  wiU 
uniformly  tell  you,  under  the  head  of 
each  town,  more  correctly  thanl  can, 
how  many  go  a-fishing,  and  the  yalue 
of  the  fish  and  oil  taken,  how  much  salt 
is  made  and  used,  how  many  are  en- 
gaged in  the  coasting  trade,  how  many 
m  manufacturing  palm-leaf  hats,  leather, 
boots,  shoes,  and  tinware,  and  then  it 
has  done,  and  leaves  you  to  imagine  the 
more  truly  domestic  manufactures  which 
are  nearly  the  same  all  the  world  over. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  rode  throu^ 
Brewster,  so  named  after  Elder  Brew- 
ster, for  fear  he  would  be  forgotten  else. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Elder  Brewster  ? 
Who  knows  who  he  was?  This  ap- 
peared to  be  the  modem-built  town  of 
the  Cape,  the  favorite  residence  of  re- 
tired sea-captains.  It  is  said  that 
'*  there  are  more  masters  and  mates, 
of  vessels  which  sail  on  foreign  voy- 
ages, belonging  to  this  place  than  to 
any  other  town  m  the  country."  There 
were  many  of  the  modem  American 
houses  here,  such  as  they  turn  out  at 
Cambridgeport,  standing  on  the  sand ; 
you  could  almost  swear  that  they  had 
been  floated  down  Charles  Biver,  and 


drifted  across  the  bay.  I  call  them 
American,  because  they  are  paid  for  bj 
Americans,  and  **  put  up"  by  American 
carpenters ;  but  they  are  Uttle  removed 
from  lumber,  only  eastern  stuff  dis- 
guised with  white  paint,  the  least  inter- 
esting kind  pf  drirt-wood  to  me.  Per 
haps  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  om 
naval  architecture,  and  need  not  go  to 
the  Greeks,  or  the  Groths,  or  the  Itauans, 
for  the  models  of  our  vessels.  Sea- 
captains  do  not  employ  a  Cambrid^ 
port  carpenter  to  build  their  floating 
houses,  and  for  their  houses  on  shore, 
if  they  must  copy  any,  it  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  imagination  to 
see  one  of  their  vessels  turned  bottom 
upward,  in  the  Numidian  fashion.  We 
read  that,  **  at  certain  sQasons,  the  re- 
flection of  the  sun  upon  the  windows 
of  the  houses  in  Wellfleet  and  Truro 

S across  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow  of 
lie  Cape]  is  discernible  with  the  naked 
eye,  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  and 
upward,  on  the  coimty  road."  This 
we  were  pleased  to  imagine,  as  we  had 
not  seen  tne  sun  for  twenfy-four  hours. 
At  length,  we  stopped  for  the  ni^ht 
at  Higgins's  tavern,  in  Orleans,  feehng 
very  much  as  if  we  were  on  a  sand-bar 
in  the  ocean,  and  not  knowing  whether 
we  should  see  land  or  water  ahead  when 
the  mist  cleared  away.  We  here  over- 
took two  Italian  boys,  who  had  waded  ^ 
thus  far  down  the  Cape  trough  the* 
sand,  with  their  organs  on  their  backa* 
and  were  going  on  to  Provinoetown. 
What  a  hard  Tot,  we  thought,  if  the 
Provinoetown  people  should  shut  their 
doors  against  them!  Whose  yard 
would  they  go  to  next  ?  Yet  we  con- 
cluded that  they  had  chosen  wisely  to 
come  here,  where  other  music  than  that 
of  the  surf  must  be  rare.  Thus  the 
great  civilizer  sends  out  its  emissaries, 
sooner  or  later,  to  every  sandy  cape  and 
light-house  of  the  New  World,  which  the 
census-taker  visits,  and  summons  the 
savage  there  to  surrender. 


(To  be  eoatimadLO 
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**  *  Woe  to  that  man,*  his  warnlug  Totce  replied 
To  all  who  qaeMtion'd,  or  in  alienee  aighed— 
*  Woe  to  that  man  who  yentares  tmth  to  win. 
And  seeks  his  object  hj  the  path  of  sin  I'  **— Sohillbb. 


(( 


I  DON'T  think  much,  my  young 
friend,  of  those  Mormons!  I  have 
had  some  reasons  of  my  own  for  dis- 
liking them  !'*  said  Parson  Field  to  me, 
as  we  sat  together,  one  August  noon,  in 
the  porch  of  his  red  house  at  Plain- 
field. 

**  Do  tell  me,  sir,"  said  I,  settling 
myself  in  an  easy  attitude  to  hear  his 
story — for  a  story  from  Parson  Field 
was  not  to  be  despised — his  quaint  sim- 
plicity bringmg  out,  in  old-time  and  ex- 
pressive phrases,  whatever  he  describes 
with  the  clear  fidelity  of  an  interior  by 
Mieris.  '*  Do  tell  me,"  said  I  again, 
with  a  deeper  emphasis;  whereat  the 
old  gentleman  looked  at  me  over  his 
spectacles,  and,  smiling  benignantly  into 
my  eager  face,  began. 

^*  When  I  first  came  to  Plainfield,"  said 
he,  **  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  had 
been  a  minister  of  ^e  Lord  only  ten 
years,  and  I  had  been  settled  for  that 
period  of  time  in  a  large  city,  where  I 
served  aoceptabl^r  to  a  worthy  congre- 
^tion ;  but  certain  reasons  of  my  own 
induced  me  to  leave  that  situation,  and 
come  here  to  live,  where  also  I  found 
acceptance,  and  not  many  months  after 
I  came  there  was  a  considerable  reviv- 
ing of  the  work  in  this  place,  and  many 
beueved.  Of  these  was  a  certain  Joseph 
Frazer,  a  young  Scotchman,  concerning 
wliom  I  felt  much  misgiving,  lest  he 
should  take  the  wrong  path ;  but  he,  in 
due  season,  joined  himself  to  the  chm*ch, 
and  edified  the  brethren  in  walk  and 
conversation;  so  that,  when  he  left 
Plainfield  and  settied  in  the  West  In- 
dies, we  were  loth  to  have  him  go. 

**  Some  years  afterwards  we  heard  he 
was  married  there  to  a  lady  of  Span- 
ish extraction,  and  a  Catholic;  and, 
after  ten  years  elapsed,  she  died,  leav- 
ing him  one  child,  a  daughter,  eight 
years  of  age,  and  with  her  he  came  to 
Plainfield,  desiring  that  the  child,  whom 
he  had  named  Adeline,  after  his  own 
mother,  should  have  a  New  England 
training. 

**  But,  wonderful  are  the  way  of  Pro- 
vidence! On  his  return  to  Cuba,  he 
perished  in  the  vessel,  which  went  down 
lu  a  heavy  gale  off  Cape  Hatteras ;  and 
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when  the  news  came  to  his  mother,  old 
Mrs.  Frazer,  she  sent  for  me  that  I  should 
tell  the  child  Adeline,  for  she  had  given 
proofs  of  a  singular  nature,  ardent  and 
self-confident  in  the  extreme.  I  took 
m^  hat,  and  went  over  to  Mrs.  Fraaer's, 
with  a  very  heavy  heart,  for  the  grief 
of  a  child  is  a  fearful  thing  to  me, 
and  to  be  the  bringer  of  evil  tiding, 
that  shall  stain  the  pureness  and  cdm 
of  a  child's  thoughts  with  the  irrepara- 
ble shadow  of  death,  is  no  light  tning, 
nor  easily  to  be  done.  I  entered  into  ^e 
house  one  day  in  June :  it  was  a  very 
sweet  day,  and,  as  I  walked  quietly  into 
the  low  kitchen,  I  saw  Adeline,  with 
her  head  resting  on  her  hands,  and  her 
large  eyes  eageny  gazing  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  gambols  of  a  scarlet- throated 
humming-bird.  I  went  close  to  her, 
and  thought  to  myself  that  I  would 
speak,  but  I  did  not,  for  I  saw  that,  in 
her  little  pale  face,  which  made  me  more 
sad  than  before;  and  I  had  it  on  my 
lips  to  sajr,  *  Adeline,  are  you  home- 
sick V  (which  was  the  thing  of  all  others 
I  should  not  say)  when  suddenly  she 
turned  about,  and  answered  the  question 
before  I  spoke  it. 

*'  *  Sir,'  said  she,  *I  wish  I  was  in 
Cuba.  I  had  just  such  a  humming-bird 
at  home ;  and  I  fed  it  with  orange  boughs 
full  of  white  flowers,  every  day;  but 
YOU  have  no  orange  trees  here,  and  I 
have  no  papa!' 

**It  seemed  to  me  that  the  child's 
angel  had  thus  opened  the  way  for  me 
to  speak,  and  I  began  to  say  some 
things  about  the  love  of  our  universal 
Father,  when  she  laid  her  littie  hand  on 
my  arm  with  a  fearfully  strong  pressure. 
*  Mr.  Field,'  said  she,  *  is  my  papa  dead  ?' 
I  never  shall  forgot  the  eyes  tnat  look- 
ed that  <][uestion  into  mine.  I  felt  like 
an  unveiled  spirit  before  their  eager, 
piercing  stare.  I  did  not  answer  ex- 
cept by  a  strong  quiver  of  feeling  that 
would  run  over  my  features,  for  I  loved 
her  father  even  as  a  kinsman,  and  I 
needed  to  say  nothing  more,  for  the 
child  fell  at  my  feet  quite  rigid,  and  I 
called  Mrs.  Frazer,  who  tried  all  her 
nurse-arts  to  restore  litUe  Adeline ;  but 
was  forced,  at  last,  to  send  for  a  physi- 
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cian,  who  bled  the  child,  and  brought 
her  round. 

**  In  the  mean  time  I  had  ppone  home 
to  prepare  my  sermon,  for  it  was  not 
vet  fimshed,  and  the  day  was  Friday ; 
bat  I  kept  seeing  that  little  lifeless 
face,  all  orphaned  as  it  was,  and  the 
Scripture,  <  As  one  whom  his  mother 
comforteth,'  was  so  borne  in  upon  my 
mind,  that,  although  I  had  preyiously 
fixed  upon  one  adapted  to  a  setting 
forth  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  I  was 
wrought  upon  to  make  the  other  the 
subject  of  my  discourse :  and  truly  the 
people  wept;  almost  all  but  Adeline, 
who  sat  in  the  square  pew  with  her 
great  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  and  her  small 
lips  apart,  like  one  who  drinks  from  the 
stream  of  a  rock. 

V  The  next  day  I  was  resting,  as  my 
custom  is,  after  the  Sabbath :  and  in  a 
warm,  fair  day,  I  find  no  better  rest 
than  to  sit  by  the  open  window,  and 
breathe  the  summer  air,  and  fill  my 
eyes  and  heart  with  the  innumerable 
love-tokens  that  God  hath  set  thickly 
in  Nature.  I  was,  therefore,  at  my 
usual  place,  wrapt  in  thought,  and  be- 
holding the  labours  of  a  smaS  bird  which 
taught  her  young  to  fly,  when  I  felt  a 
light,  cold  touch,  and,  turning,  saw  littie 
Adeline  beside  me.  'Sir,'  said  she, 
without  any  preface,  'when  my  papa 
went  away,  he  left;  with  me  a  letter, 
which  he  said  I  was  to  give  you  if  he 
died.*  So  far  she  spoke  steadily,  but 
tiiere  the  small  voice  quivered  and 
broke  down.  I  took  tiie  letter  she 
proffered  me,  and,  breaking  the  seal, 
found  it  a  short  but  touching  appeal  to 
me,  as  the  spiritual  father  of  Joseph 
Frazer,  to  take  his  own  child  under  my 
care,  and  be  as  a  father  to  her,  inas- 
much as  his  mother  was  old  and  feeble, 
and  also  to  be  executor  of  his  will,  of 
which  a  copy  was  enclosed.  I  said  this 
much  to  the  child  as  shortiy  as  I  could, 
and  with  her  ^ve  voice  she  replied, 
*  Sir,  I  should  like  to  be  your  Uttie  girl, 
if  you  will  preach  me  some  more  ser- 
mons.' Kow  I  was  affected  at  this 
answer ;  not  the  less  that  the  leaven  of 
pride,  which  worketh  in  every  man,  was 
fed  by  even  a  baby's  praise ;  and,  put- 
ting on  my  hat,  I  walked  over  to  Mrs. 
Frazer's  nouse  and  laid  the  matter 
before  her.  She  was  not,  at  first,  will- 
u^g  to  give  Adeline  up,  but  at  length, 
after  much  converse  to  and  fro,  she 
Game  to  my  conclusion,  that  the  child 
would  be  better  in  my  hands,  inasmuch 


as  she  herself  could  not  hope  for  a  long 
continuance:  and,  as  it  was  ordered, 
she  died  the  next  summer.  I  sent  for 
my  sister  Martha,  who  was  somewhat 
past  marriageable  years,  but  kind  and 
good,  to  oome  and  keep  house  for  me, 
and  from  that  time  Adeline  was  as  my 
own  child.  But  I  must  hasten  over  a 
time,  for  I  am  too  long  in  telling  this. 

"  In  course  of  years  the  child  grew 
up,  tall  and  slender,  of  a  very  stately 
carriage,  and  having  that  scriptural 
glory  of  a  woman,  long  and  abondant 
hair. 

"  She  was  still  very  fervid  in  her  feel- 
ings, but  reserved  and  proud,  and  I  fear 
I  had  been  too  tender  with  her  for  her 
good,  inasmuch  as  she  thought  her  own 
will  and  pleasure  must  always  be  fol- 
filled,  and  we  all  know  that  is  not  one 
of  the  ordinations  of  Providence. 

**As  Adeline  came  to  be  a  woman, 
divers  youths  of  my  congregation  were 
given  to  call  of  a  Sabbath  night,  with 
red  apples  for  me,  and  redder  cheeks 
for  Adeline,  who  was  scarcely  civil  to 
themi  and  often  left  them  to  my  con- 
versation, which  they  seemed  not  to 
relish  so  much  as  would  have  been 
pleasing  to  human  nature. 

**  But  my  sainted  mother,  who  was  not 
wanting  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
was  used  to  say  that  every  man  and 
woman  had  their  time  of  crying  for  the 
moon,  and  while  some  knew  it  to  be  a 
burning  fire,  and  others  scomfuUy 
called  it  cheese,  and  if  they  got  it, 
either  burned  their  fingers,  or  despised 
their  desire,  still  all  generations  must 
have  their  turn,  and  truly,  I  believed  it, 
when  I  found  that  Adeline  herself 
began  to  have  a  pining  for  something 
which  I  could  not  persuade  her  to 
specify.  The  child  grew  thin  and  pale, 
and  ceased  the  singing  of  psalms  at  her 
daily  task,  and  I  could  not  devise  what 
should  be  done  for  her ;  though  Martha 
strongly  recommended  certain  herb  teas, 
which  Adeline  somewhat  unreasonably 
rebelled  against.  However,  about  this 
time,  my  attention  was  a  littie-  turned 
from  her,  as  there  was  mudi  religions 
awakening  in  the  place,  and  among 
others,  whom  the  deacons  singled  out 
as  special  objects  of  attention,  was  one 
J6hn  Henderson,  a  frequent  visitor 
at  our  house,  and  a  young  man  of 
good  parts  and  kindly  feelmg,  as  it 
seemed,  but  of  a  peculiar  nature,  being 
easily  led  into  either  right  or  wrong, 
yet  still  given  to  .fits  of  stubbomnees, 
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when  he  could  not  be  drawn,  bo  to 
Bpeak,  with  a  cart-rope. 

^*Now  Adeline  had  been  a  professor 
of  reUgion  for  some  years,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  she  took  a  right 
Tiew  of  this  particulax  season,  for  many 
times  she  refused  to  go  to  the  prayer- 
meetings,  even  to  those  which  were 
held  with  special  intentions  towards  the 
unconverted;  and  many  times,  on  my 
retam,  I  found  her  with  pale  cheeks 
and  red  eyes,  evidently  from  tears. 
About  this  time,  also,  she  began  to  take 
long,  solitary  walks,  from  which  she 
returned  with  her  hands  full  of  wild 
flowers,  for  it  was  now  early  spring; 
but  she  cared  nothing  for  the  flowers, 
and  would  scatter  them  about  the  house 
to  fade,  without  a  thought.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  revival  progressed,  but, 
I  lament  to  say,  with  no  visible  change 
in  John  Henderson^  He  had  jsotten  into 
one  of  his  stubborn  moods  or  mind,  and 
neither  heaven  nor  hell  seemed  to  affect 
him.  The  only  softening  I  could  per- 
ceive in  the  young  man  wa«  during  the 
singing  of  hvnms,  which  was  well  done 
in  our  meetmg-house,  for  Adeline  led 
the  choir,  and  I  noticed  that,  whenever 
that  part  of  the  exercises  be^an,  John 
Henderson  would  lift  up  his  head,  and 
a  strange  color  and  tender  expression 
seemed  to  melt  the  hard  lines  of  his 
face. 

**Somewhere  about  the  latter  end  of 
April,  as  I  was  returning  from  a  visit  to 
a  sick  man,  I  met  John  comin?  from  a 
piece  of  woods,  that  lay  benind  my 
house  about  a  mile,  with  his  hands  full 
of  liverwort  blossoms.  I  do  not  know 
why  this  little  circumstance  gave  me 
comfort,  yet,  I  have  ever  observed,  that 
a  man  who  loves  the  manifestations  of 
God  in  his  works  is  more  likely  to  be 
led  into  religion  than  a  brutal  or  a  mere 
business  man:  so  I  was  desirous  of 
speaking  to  the  youth,  but  when  he  saw 
me  he  turned  from  the  straight  path, 
and,  like  an  evil-dper,  fled  across  the 
fields  another  way.  I  did  not  call  after 
him,  for  some  experience  has  con- 
strained me  to  think  that  there  is.no 
little  wisdom  in  sometimes  letting  people 
alone,  but  I  took  my  own  way  home, 
and,  having  put  on  my  doth  shoes  to 
ease  my  feet,  and  being  in  somewhat 
of  a  maze  of  thoueht,  I  went  up  to  my 
study,  as  it  seemed,  very  quietly,  for  I 
entered  at  the  open  door  and  found 
Adeline  sitting  in  my  arm-chair  by  the 
frindow,  quite  unaware  of  my  nearness. 


I  well  remember  how  like  a  spirit  she 
looked  that  day,  with  her  great  eyes 
raised  to  a  cloud  that  rested  in  the 
bright  sky,  her  soft  black  hair  twisted 
into  a  crown  about  her  head,  and  her 
light  dress  falling  all  over  the  chair, 
while  in  her  hands,  lying  between  the 
slight  fingers,  and  by  the  bluer  veins, 
was  clasped  a  bunch  of  liverwort  blos- 
soms. Then  I  perceived,  for  the  first 
time,  why  my  child  was  crying  for  the 
moon,  and  that  John  Henderson  cared 
for  the  singing  and  not  for  the  hymns, 
at  which  I  sorrowed.  But  I  sat  down 
by  Ada,  and  taking  the  flowers  out  of 
her  cold  hands,  began  to  say  that  I  had 
met  John  Henderson  on  the  road  with 
some  such  blossoms,  at  which  she  looked 
at  me  even  as  she  did  when  I  told  her 
about  her  father,  and,  seeing  that  I 
smiled,  and  yet  was  not  dry-eyed,  nor 
quite  at  rest,  the  tears  began,  slowly,  to 
run  over  her  eye-lashes,  and  in  a  few 
very  resolute  words  she  told  me  that 
Mr.  Henderson  had  asked  her  that 
morning  to  marry  him. 

•*  Now  I  knew  not  well  what  to  say> 
but  I  set  myself  aside,  as  far  as  I  could, 
and  tried  not  to  remember  how  sore  a 
trial  it  would  be  to  part  with  Ada,  and 
I  reasoned  with  her  calmly  about  the 
youth,  setting  forth,  first,  that  he  was 
not  a  professing  Christian,  and  that  the 
Scripture  seemed  plain  to  me  on  that 
matter,  though  I  would  not  constrain 
her  conscience  if  she  foimd  it  clear  in 
this  thing :  and,  second,  that  he  was  a 
man  who  held  fast  to  this  world's  goods^ 
and  was  like  to  be  a  follower  of  Mammon  ' 
if  he  learned  not  to  love  better  things 
in  his  youth ;  and,  third,  that  he  was  a 
man  who  had,  as  one  might  say,  a  streak 
of  granite  in  his  nature,  against  which 
a  feeling  person  would  continually  fall 
and  be  hurt,  and  which  no  person  could 
work  upon,  if  once  it  came  in  the  way 
even  of^  right  action.  To  all  this  Ade- 
line answered  with  more  reason  than  I 
supposed  a  woman  could,  only  that  I 
noticed,  at  the  end  of  each  answer,  she 
said  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  it  were  the  end 
of  all  contention, — 'and  I  love  him.' 
Whereby,  seeing  that  the  thing  was 
well  past  my  interference,  I  gave  my 
consent  with  many  doubts  and  fears  in 
my  heart,  and,  having  blessed  the  child, 
I  sent  her  away  that  I  might  meditate 
over  this  matter. 

**  When  John  came  in  the  evening  for 
his  answer,  I  was  enabled  to  exhort  him 
fEuthfiilly,  and,  in  his  softened  state  of 
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feeling,  he  chose  to  tell  me  that  he  had 
been  seeking  religion  because  he  feared 
I  would  not  give  him  Adeline  unless  he 
were  joined  to  the  church,  and  he  could 
not  make  a  hypocrite  of  himself,  even 
for  that,  but  he  had  hoped  that  in  the 
use  of  means  he  might  b^  awakened  and 
converted.  At  this  I  was  pleased,  inas- 
much as  it  showed  a  spirit  of  truth  in 
the  joung  man,  but  I  could  not  avoid 
setting  before  him  that  self-seeking  had 
never  led  any  soul  to  God,  and  how 
cogr-nt  a  reason  he  had  himself  given 
for  his  want  of  supcess  in  thines  per- 
taining to  his  salvation ;  but  as  I  spoke 
Ada  came  in  bj  the  other  door,  and 
John's  eyes  began  to  wander  so  visibly, 
that  I  thought  it  best  to  conclude,  and 
I  must  say  ne  appeared  grateful.  So  I 
went  out  of  the  door,  leaving  Ada  stately 
and  blushmg  as  a  fair  rose-tree,  notwith- 
standing that  John  Henderson  seemed 
to  fancy  she  needed  his  support 

**  As  the  year  ^ront  on,  and  I  could  not 
in  conscience  let  Adeline  leave  me  until 
her  lover  had  some  fixed  maintenance, 
I  had  many  conversations  with  him, 
(for  he  also  was  an  orphan,)  and  it  was 
at  len^h  decided  that  he  should  bu^, 
with  Ada's  portion,  a  goodly  farm  m 
Western  New  York ;  and  in  the  ensuing 
summer,  after  a  year's  engagement,  they 
were  to  marry.  So  the  summer  came ; 
I  know  not  exactly  what  month  was 
fixed  for  their  marriage,  though  I  have 
the  date  somewhere,  hut  one  thing  I 
recollect,  that  the  hop-vine  over  Sus 
porch  was  in  full  bloom,  and  after  I  had 
joined  my  child  and  the  youth  in  the 
bands  of  wedlock,  I  went  out  into  the 
porch  to  see  them  safe  into  the  carriage 
that  was  to  take  them  to  the  boat,  and 
there  Ada  put  her  arms  about  my  neck, 
and  kissed  me  for  good-by,  leaving  a 
hot  tear  upon  my  cheek ;  and  a  south 
wind  at  that  moment  smote  the  hop- vine 
so  that  its  odor  of  honey  and  bitterness 
mingled  swept  across  my  fieice,  and 
always  afterward  this  scent  made  me 
think  of  Adeline.  After  two  years  had 
passed  away,  daring  which  we  heard 
from  her  often,  we  heard  that  she  had  a 
little  daughter  bom,  and  her  letters 
were  full  of  joy  and  pride,  so  that  I 
trembled  for  Ihe  child's  spiritual  state ; 
but  after  some  three  years  the  little  gurl 
with  her  mother  came  to  Plainfield,  and 
I  did  not  know  but  Adeline  was  excusa- 
ble in  her  joy,  for  such  a  fair  and  bright 
child  was  scarcely  over  seen ;  but  the 
next  summer  came  sad   news:    little 


Nelly  was  dead,  and  Ada's  grief  seemed 
inexhaustible,  while  her  husband  fell 
into  one  of  his  sullen  states  of  mind, 
and  the  affliction  passed  over  them  te> 
no  good  end,  as  it  seemed. 

*^  Soon  after  thist  the  Mormon  deluaion 
began  to  spread  rapidly  about  John 
Henderson's  dwelling-place,  and  in  leai 
than  a  year  after  Nelly's  death  I  had_  a 
letter  from  Ada,  dated  at  St.  Lixus, 
which  I  will  read  to  you,  for  I  baye  it 
in  my  pocket-book,  having  retained  it 
there  smoe  yesterday,  when  I  took  it 
out  from  the  desk  to  consult  a  date. 

'at  begins:— 'Dear  Uncle,'  (I  had 
always  instructed  the  child  so  to  call 
me,  rather  than  father,  seeing  we  can 
have  but  one  father,  while  we  may  be 
blessed  with  numerous  uncles)  '  I  sup- 
pose you  will  wonder  how  I  came  to  be  at 
St.  Ix)uis,  and  it  is  just  my  being  here 
that  I  write  to  explain.  You  know  how 
my  husband  felt  about  Nelly's  death, 
but  you  cannot  know  how  I  felt ;  for, 
even  in  my  yery  great  sorrow,  I  hoped 
all  the  time,  that  by  her  death,  John 
might  be  led  to  a  love  of  religion.  He 
was  yeiy  unhappy,  but  he  would  not 
show  it,  only  mat  he  took  even  more 
tender  care  of  me  than  before.  I  have 
always  been  his  darling  and  pride;  he. 
never  let  me  work,  because  he  said  it 
wpoiled  my  hands;  but  after  Nelly 
died,  he  was  hardly  willing  I  shouUL 
breaihe ;  and  though  he  never  spoke  of 
her,  or  seemed  to  feel  her  loss,  yet  I 
have  heard  bun  whisper  her  name  in  his 
sleep,  and  every  morning  his  hair  and 
pillow  were  damp  with  crying ;  but  he 
never  knew  I  saw  it  After  a  few 
months,  there  came  a  Mormon  preacher 
into  our  neighborhood,  a  man  of  a  great 
deal  of  talent  and  earnestness,  and  a 
firm  belieyer  in  the  reyelation  to  Joseph 
Smith.  At  first  my  husband  did  not 
take  any  notice  of  him,  and  tiien  he 
laughed  at  him  for  being  a  belieyer  in 
what  seemed  like  nonsense;  but  one 
night  he  was  persuaded  to  go  and  hear 
Brother  Marvin  preach  in  the  school- 
house,  and  he  came  home  with  a  very 
sober  face.  I  said  nothing,  but  when  I 
found  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  tlie 
next  night,  I  asked  to  go  with  him,  and, 
to  my  surprise,  I  heard  a  most  powerful 
and  exciting  discourse,  not  wanting  in 
either  sense  or  feeling,  though  rather 
poor  as  to  argument;  but  I  was  not 
surprised  that  John  wanted  to  hear  more, 
nor  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
he  ayowed  himself  a  Mormon,  and  was 
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received  publicly  into  the  iect.  Dear 
Uncle,  yon  will  be  shocked,  I  know,  and 
you  will  wonder  why  I  did  not  u«e  my 
influence  over  my  husband,  to  keep  him 
from  this  delusion;  but  you  do  not 
know  how  much  I  have  longed  and 
prayed  for  his  conversion  to  a  religioua 
ufe ;  until  any  religion,  even  one  full  of 
errors,  seemed  to  me  better  than  the 
hardened  and  listless  state  of  his  mind. 

"  *  I  could  not  but  feel,  that  if  he  were 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  life  to  come, 
in  any  way,  his  own  good  sense  would 
lead  him  right  in  the  end :  and  there  is 
so  much  ardor  and  faith  about  this 
strange  belief,  that  I  do  not  regret  his 
having  fallen  in  with  it,  for  I  tmnk  the 
true  burning  of  Gospel  faith  will  yet  be 
kindled  by  means  of  this  strange  fire. 
In  the  mean  time  he  is  very  eager  and 
full  of  zeal  for  the  cause,  so  much  so, 
that  thinking  it  to  be  his  duty,  he  re- 
solved to  sell  our  farm  at  Oakwood,  and 
«  remove  to  Utah.  If  any  thing  could 
make  me  brieve  over  a  change,  I  believe 
to  be  for  «fohn's  spiritual  good  it  would 
be  this  idea ;  but  no  regret  or  sorrow  of 
mine  shall  ever  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
soul;  so  I  gave  as  cheerful  a  consent  as 
I  could  to  the  sale,  and  I  only  cried  a 
few  tears,  over  little  Nelly's  l>ed,  under 
the  great  tuhp  tree.  There  my  husband 
has  put  an  iron  railing,  and  I  have  plant- 
ed a  great  many  sweet-briar  vines  over 
the  rock ;  and  Mr.  Keenej,  who  bought 
the  farm,  has  promised  mat  the  spot 
shall  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  so  I  leave 
her  in  peace.  Do  write  to  me,  Uncle 
Field.  I  feel  sure  I  have  done  right, 
because  it  has  not  been  in  my  own  way, 
yet  sometimes  I  am  almost  afraid.  I 
shall  be  very  far  away  from  you,  and 
from  home,  and  my  child;  but  I  am  so 
glad  now  she  is  in  heaven,  nothing  can 
trouble  her,  and  I  shall  not  much  care 
about  myself,  if  John  goes  right. 

**  *  Give  my  love  to  Aunt  Martha,  and 
please  write  to  your  dear  child. 

*  Ada  Henderson.' 

•*  I  need  not  say,  my  young  friend," 
resumed  Parson  Field,  wiping  nis  spec- 
tacles, and  clearing  his  voice  with  a 
vigorous  ahem  \  !  **  that  I  could  not,  in 
conscience,  approve  of  Adeline's  course* 
*  Thou  shalt  not  do  evil  that  good  may 
come,'  is  a  Gospel  truth,  and  cannot  be 
transgressed  with  good  consequences. 
I  did  write  to  Ada;  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
act  was  done,  I  said  not  much  concern- 
ing  it,    but  bade  her  take    courage, 


seeing  that  she  had  meant  to  do  right, 
althoudi  in  the  deed  she  had  considered 
John  Henderson  before  any  thing  else, 
which  was,  as  you  may  perceive,  her 
besetting  sin,  and  therefore  it  seemed 
good  to  me  to  put,  at  the  end  of  my 
epistle,  fas  I  was  wont  always  to  oflfer 
a  suitable  text  of  Scripture  for  her 
meditation,)  these  words,  'Little  chil- 
dren, keep  yourselves  from  idols !'  I  did 
not  hear  again  from  Adeline,  till  she 
had  been  two  months  in  the  Mormon 
city,  and  though  she  tried  her  best  to 
seem  contented  and  peaceful,  in  view 
of  John's  new  zeal,  and  his  tender 
care  of  her,  still  I  could  not  but  think 
of  the  hop-blossoms,  for  I  perceived, 
underneath  this  present  sweetness,  a 
little  drop  of  life  and  pain  working 
to  some  unseen  end.  That  year  pass- 
ed away  and  wo  heard  no  more,  and 
the  next  also,  at  which  I  wondered 
much ;  but,  reflecting  on  the  chances  of 
travel  across  those  deserts,  and  having 
a  surety  of  Ada's  affection  for  me,  I 
did  not  repine,  though  I  felt  some  regret 
that  there  was  such  uncertainty  of 
carriage ;  nevertheless,  I  wrote  as  usual, 
that  no  chance  might  be  lost. 

"The  third  summer  was  unusually 
warm  in  our  parts,  and  its  heats  follow- 
ing upon  a  long,  wet  spring,  caused 
much  and  CTievous  sickness,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  be  out  at  all  hours  with  the 
dying,  and  at  funerals,  so  that  my 
bodily  strength  was  well  nigh  exhausted, 
and  at  haying-time,  just  as  I  was  cut- 
ting the  last  swarth  on  my  river  mea- 
dow, which  is  low-lying  land,  and  steam- 
ed with  hot  vapour  as  I  laid  it  bare  to 
the  sun,  I  fell  forward  across  my 
Fcythe-snath  and  fainted.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  course  of  fever, 
of  a  typhoid  character,  during  which  I 
was  eittier  stupid  or  delirious  most  of 
the  time,  and,  while  I  lay  sick,  there 
came  a  letter  to  me  from  Salt  Lake  city, 
written  chiefly  by  John  Henderson,  who 
begged  me  to  come  on  if  it  was  a  pos- 
sime  thing  and  see  his  wife,  who  was 
wasting  with  a  slow  consumption,  and 
much  bent  upon  seeing  me.  I  could 
discern  that  the  letter  was  not  willingly 
written ;  it  was  stiff  in  speech,  though 
writ  with  a  trembling  hand.  At  the 
end  of  it  were  a  few  lines  from  Ada 
herself;  a  very  impatient  and  absolute 
cry  for  me,  as  if  she  could  not  die  till  I 
came.  Now  Martha  had  opened  this 
letter,  as  she  was  forced  to  by  my  great 
illness,  and,  having  read  it,  asked  the 
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doctor  if  it  wa3  well  to  propound  the 
contents  to  me,  and  he  said  deddedlj 
that  he  could  not  answer  for  my  life  if 
she  did :  so  Martha,  like  a  considerate 
woman,  wrote  an  answer  herself  to  John 
Henderson  (of  which  she  kept  a  copy 
for  me  to  see),  setting  fbrth  that  I  was 
in  no  state  to  be  moved  with  such 
tidings ;  that,  however,  I  should  have 
^  the  letter  as  soon  as  the  doctor  saw  fit, 
and  sending  her  love  and  sympalliy  to 
Ada,  and  a  recommend  that  she  should 
try  balm  tea. 

**  After  a  long  season  of  suspense,  I 
was  graciously  uplifted  from  fever,  and 
enabled  to  leave  my  bed  for  a  few  hours 
daily ;  and,  when  I  could  ride  out,  which 
was  only  by  the  latter  end  of  October, 
I  was  given  the  child's  letter,  and  my 
heart  sank  within  me,  for  I  knew  how 
bitterly  she  had  needed  my  strength  to 
help  her*     It  was  a  warm  autumn  day, 
near  to  noon,  when  I  read  that  letter, 
and,  as  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  the 
red  sunshine  came  in  upon  me,  and  the 
smell  of  dead  leaves,  while  upon  the 
hop-vine  one  late  blossom,  spared  by 
the  white  frosts,  and  dropping  across 
the  window,  also  put  foith  its  scent, 
bringing  Adeline,  as  it  were,  right  back 
into  my  arms,  and  the  faintness  passed 
away  from  me  with  some  tears,  for  I 
was  weak,  and  a  man  may  not  always 
be  stronger  than  his  nature.      Now, 
when  Martha  sounded  the  hprn  for  din- 
ner, and  our  hired  man  came  in  from 
the  hill    lot,    where   ho  was    sowing 
wheat,  I  saw  that  he  had  a  letter  in  his 
hand  of  great  size  and  thickness ;  and, 
eoming  into  the  keeping-room  where  I 
sat,  he  said  that  Squire  White  had 
brought  it  over  from  the  Post-oJ6Scc  as 
he  came  along,  thinking  I  would  like  to 
have  it  directly.    I  was  rather  loth  to 
open  the  great  packet  at  first,  for  I  be- 
thought myself  it  was  likely  to  be  some 
Consociation  proceedings,  which  were 
never  otherwise  than  irksome  to  me, 
and  were  now  weary  to  think  of,  seemg 
the  grasshopper  hod  become  a  burden. 
I  reached  my  spectacles  down  from  the 
nail,  and  found  the  post-mark  to  be  that 
of  the  Mormon  city ;  and  with.unsteady 
hand  I  opened  the  seal,  and  found  with- 
in several  sheets  of  written  letter-paper, 
directed  to  i^e  in  Ada's  writing,  and  a 
short  letter  from  John  Henderson,  which 
ran  thus : 

*♦  •  Dear  Sib, 
*  *  ♦  My  first  wife,  Adeline  Frazer  Hen- 


derson, departed  this  life  on  the  sixth 
of  July,  at  my  house  in  the  city  of 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Shortly  before  dying 
she  called  upon  me,  in  tiie  presence  of 
two  sisters,  and  one  of  the  Saints,  to 
deliver  into  your  hands  the  enclosed 
packet,  and  tell  you  of  her  death.  Ao- 
cordinff  to  her  wish  I  send  the  papers 
by  mau ;  and,  hoping  you  may  yet  be 
called  to  be  a  partaker  in  the  faith  of 
the  saints  below,  I  remain  your  afflicted, 
yet  rejoicing  friend, 

"*JoHN  Hendebsok.' 

**  I  was  really  stunned  for  a  moment, 
my  young  fiiend,  not  only  with  grief 
at  my  own  loss,  but  with  pity  and  sur- 
prise at  the  entire  deadening,  as  it  ap- 
peared, of  natural  affection  in  the  man 
to  whom  I  had  given  my  dau^ter ;  and 
also  my  conscience  was  not  free  from 
offense,  for  I  could  not  but  think  that  a 
more  fervent  and  wrestling  expostula- 
tion, on  the  sin  of  marrying  an  unbe-    , 
Uever,  might  have  saved  Adeline  from 
sorrow  in  the  flesh.     However,  I  said 
as  much  as  seemed  best  at  the  time, 
and  upon  that  reflection  I  rested  my- 
self; for  he  who  adheres  to  a  pure  in- 
tention, need  not  repent  of  his  deeds 
afterward;   and  the    next  day,   when 
my  present  anguish  and  weakness  had 
somewhat  abated,  I  read  the  manu5cript 
Ada  had  sent  me. 

**  It  was,  doubtless,  penned  with  much 
reluctance,  for  the  child's  natural  pride 
was  great,  and  no  less  wei^ty  sub- 

i'ect  than  her  husband's  salvation  could 
lave  forced  her  to  speak  of  what  she 
wrote  for  me ;  and,  indeed,  *I  should 
feel  no  right  to  put  the  confidence  into 
your  hands,  were  not  my  child  beyond 
the  reach  of  man's  judgment,  and  did  I 
not  feel  it  a  sacred  daty  to  protest,  so 
long  as  life  lasts,  against  this  fux»minable 
Mormon  delusion,  and  the  no  less  de- 
lusive pretext  of  doi]||f  evil  that  good 
may  come.  I  cannot  read  Ada's  letter 
aloud  to  you,  for  there  is  to  be  a  fune- 
ral at  two  o'clock,  which  I  must  attend ; 
but  I  will  give  you  the  papers,  and  you 
may  sit  in  my  chair  and  read ;  only,  be 
patient  with  my  bees,  if  they  come  too 
near  you,  for  they  like  the  hop-blos- 
soms, and  never  sting  unless  you 
strike." 

So  saying.  Parson  Field  gave  me  his 
leathern  chair  and  the  papers,  and  I  sat 
down  in  the  hop-crowned  porch,  to  read 
Adeline  Henderson's  story,  with  a  sort 
of  reverence  for  her  tliat  prompted  me 
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to  tam  the  mstUng  pages  oarefdUy, 
and  feel  startled  if  a  door  swung  to 
in  the  quiet  house,  as  if  I  were  eaves- 
dropping; but  soon  I  ceased  to  hear, 
absorbed  in  her  letter,  which  began  as 
the  first  did. 

**  Dear  Uncle, 

*'  To-day  I  begged  John  to  write,  and 
ask  you  to  come  here.  I  coidd  not  write 
you  since  I  came  here  but  that  once, 
though  your  letters  have  been  my  great 
comfort,  and  I  added  a  few  words  of  en* 
treaty  to  his,  because  I  am  dying,  and 
it  seems  as  if  I  must  see  you  before  I 
die ;  yet  I  fear  the  letter  may  not  reach 
you,  or  you  may  be  sick ;  and  for  that 
reason  I  write  now,  to  tell  you  how  ter- 
rible a  necessity  urged  me  to  persuade 
you  to  such  a  journey.  I  can  write  but 
uttle  at  a  time,  my  side  is  so  painful ; 
they  call  it  slow-consumption  here,  but  I 
know  better;  the  heart  within  me  is 

turned  to  stone,  I  felt  it  then Ah ! 

Tou  see  my  mind  wandered  in  that  last 
une ;  it  stUl  will  return  to  the  old  theme, 
like  a  fugue  tune,  such  as  we  had  in  the 
Plainfield  singing-school.  I  remember 
one  that  went,  *The  Lord  is  just,  is  just, 
is  just.' — Is  He?  Dear  Uncle,  I  must 
begin  at  the  beginning,  or  you  never 
will  know.  I  wrote  you  from  St.  Louis, 
^d  I  not?  I  meant  to.  From  there, 
we  had  a  dreary  journey,  not  so  bad  to 
Port  Leavenwordi,  but  after  that  inex- 
pressibly dreary,  and  set  with  tokens  of 
the  dead,  who  perished  before  us.  A 
long  reach  of  prairie,  day  after  day, 
and  night  after  night ;  grass,  and  sky, 
uid  graves ;  grass,  and  sky,  and  graves ; 
till  I  hardly  knew  whether  the  life  I  drag- 
ged along  was  life  or  death,  as  the 
thirsty,  feveri^  days  wore  on  into  the 
awful  and  breathless  nights,  when  every 
creature  was  dead  asleep,  and  the  very 
stars  in  heaven  grew  dim  in  tiie  hot, 
sleepy  air — dreadful  days!  I  was  too 
glad  to  see  that  bitter  inland  sea,  blue 
as  the  fresh  lakes,  with  its  gray  islands 
of  bare  rock,  and  sparkling  sand  shores, 
still  more  rejoiced  to  come  upon  the 
City  itself,  the  rows  of  quaint,  bare 
houses,  and  such  cool  water-sources, 
and,  over  all,  near  enough  to  rest  both 
eyes  and  heart,  the  sim-lit  mountains, 
*the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land.» 

*'*'  I  liked  my  new  house  well.  It  was 
too  large  for  our  need,  but  pleasanter 
for  its  airiness,  and  the  first  thing  I  did, 
was  to  plant  a  little  hop-vine,  that  I 


had  brought  all  the  way  with  such  great 
oare,  by  the  east  porch.  I  wanted 
something  like  Plainfield  in  my  home. 
I  don't  know  why  I  linger  so,  I  must 
write  faster,  for  I  grow  weak  all  the 
time. 

"  I  liked  the  City  very  well  for  awhile ; 
the  neighbors  were  kind,  and  John 
more  than  that,  I  could  not  be  unhap- 
py with  him 1  thought.    We  had  a 

pretty  garden,  for  another  man  had  own- 
ed the  house  before  us,  and  we  had 
not  to  begin  eYGxy  thing.  Our  next  door 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Colton,  was  good  and 
kind  to  me,  so  was  her  daughter  Lizzy, 
a  pretty  girl,  with  fair  hair,  very  fair. 
I  wonder  John  liked  it  after  mine. 
The  first  great  shock  I  had  was  at  a 
Mormon  meeting,  I  cannot  very  well 
remember  the  ceremony,  because  I  grew 
80  faint ;  but  I  would  not  faint  away  lest 
some  one  should  see  me .  I  only  remem- 
ber that  it  was  Mrs.  Colton's  husband 
with  another  wife  being  **  sealed"  to  him, 
as  they  say  here.  You  don't  know  what 
that  means.  Uncle  Field ;  it  is  one  part 
of  this  religion  of  Satan,  that  any  man 
may  have,  if  he  will,  three  or  four  wives, 
perhaps  more.  I  only  know  that  shame- 
less man,  with  grown  daughters,  and 
the  hair  on  his  head  snow-white,  has 
taken  two,  and  his  own  wife,  a  firm  be- 
liever in  this faith !  looks  on  calmly, 

and  lives  with  them  in  peace.  I  know 
that,  and  my  soul  sickened  with  disgust, 
but  I  did  not  fear ;  not  a  thought.,  not 
a  dream,  not  a  shadow  of  fear  crossed 
me.  I  should  have  despised  myself  for- 
ever if  the  idea  had  stained  my  soul ; 
my  husband  was  my  husband, — mine^ 
before  God  and  man!  and  our  child 
was  in  heaven;  how  glad  I  was  she 
could  never  be  a  Mormon  I 

"  I  was  sorry  for  Mrs.  Colton,  though 
she  did  not  need  it,  and  when  I  saw 
John  leaning  over  their  gate,  or  smoking 
in  the  porch  with  the  old  man,  I  thought 
he  felt  so,  too,  and  I  was  glad  to  see 
him  more  sociable  than  ever  he  was  in 
the  States.  After  awhile  he  did  not 
smoke,  but  talked  with  Elder  Colton, 
and  then  would  come  home  and  expound 
out  of  the  book  of  Mormon  to  me. 
I  was  very  glad  to  have  him  earnest  in 
his  religion,  but  I  could  not  be.  Then 
he  grew  very  thoughtful,  and  had  a 
silent  fit,  but  I  took  no  notice  of  it, 
though  I  think  now  he  meant  to  leave  me, 
but  I  began  to  pine  a  little  for  home, 
and  when  I  worked  in  the  garden,  and 
trained  the  vines  about  our  verandah. 
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I  used  to  wish  he  would  help  me  as  he 
did  Lizzy  Colton,  but  I  still  remeinb<Ared 
how  good  he  was  to  pity  and  help  them. 

"  Oh  fool !  yet,  I  had  rather  be  a  fool 
over  again  than  have  imagined — ^that  I 
am  glad  of,  even  now — I  did  not  once 
suspect. 

*'  But  one  day — I  remember  every  little 
thing  in  that  day— ^ven  the  slow  ticking 
of  the  clock,  as  I  tied  up  my  hop-vine ; 
and  after  that  I  went  into  the  garden, 
and  sat  down  on  a  little  bench  under  the 
grape-trellis,  and  looked  at  the  moun- 
tains. How  beauliiful  they  were!  all 
purple  in  the  shadow  of  sunset,  and  the 
sky  golden  green  above  them,  with  one 
scarlet  clouQ  floating  slowly  upward:  I 
hope  I  shall  never  see  a  red  cloud  again. 
Presently,  John  came  and  sat  by  me,  and 
I  laid  my  head  on  his  shoulder;  I  was 
80  glad  to  have  him  there — it  cured  my 
home-sickness ;  once  or  twice  he  began 
to  say  something,  and  stopped,  but  I  did 
not  mind  it.  I  wanted  him  to  see  a  low 
line  of  mist  creeping  down  a  cafion  in  the 
mountains,  and  I  stood  up  to  point  it  out ; 
so  he  rose,  too,  and  in  a  strange,  hurried 
way,  began  to  say  something  about  the 
Mormon  faith,  and  the  duties  of  a  be- 
liever, which  I  did  not  notice  either  very 
much — I  was  so  full  of  admiring  the 
scarlet  cloud — when,  like  a  sudden 
thunder-dap  at  my  ear,  I  heard  this 
quick,  resolute  sentence :  *  And  so,  ac- 
cording to  the  advice  and  best  judgment 
of  the  Saints,  Elizabeth  Colton  will  be 
sealed  to  me,  after  two  days,  as  my 
spiritual  wife.* 

**  Then  my  soul  fled  out  of  my  lips,  in 
one  cry — I  was  dead — ^my  heart  turned 
to  a  stone,  and  nothing  can  melt  it !  I 
did  not  spetik,  or  sigh,  but  sat  down  on 
the  bench,  and  John  talked  a  great  deal ; 
I  think  he  rubbed  my  hands  and  kissed 
me,  but  I  did  not  feel  it.  I  went  away, 
by-and-by,  when  it  was  dark,  into  the 
house  and  into  my  room.  I  locked  the 
door  and  looked  at  the  wall  till  mominff, 
then  I  went  down  and  sat  in  a  chair  till 
night;  and  I  drank,  drank,  drank,  like 
a  fever.  All  the  time  cold  water,  but  it 
never  reached  my  thirst.  John  camd 
home,  but  he  did  not  dare  touch  me ;  I 
was  a  dead  corpse,  with  another  spirit 
in  it — not  his  wife — she  was  de&d,  and 
gone  to  heaven  on  a  bright  cloud.  I 
remember  being  glad  of  that. 

*^  In  two  days  more  he  had  a  wife,  and 
I  was  not  his  any  longer.  I  staid  up 
stairs  when  he  was  in  the  house,  and 
locked  my    door,    till,   after  a  great 


many  days,  I  began  to  feel  sorry  for 
him.  Oh!  how  sorry!  for  I  knew — ^I 
know — ^he  will  see  himself  some  day 
with  my  eyes,  but  not  till  I  die.  Then 
I  found  my  lips  full  of  blood  one  morn- 
ing, and  that  pleased  me,  for  I  knew  it 
was  a  promise  of  the  life  to  come :  now 
I  should  go  to  heaven,  where  there  aren't 
any  Mormons. 

"  I  believe,  though,  people  were  kind 
to  me  all  the  time ;  for  I  remember  they 
came  and  said  things  to  me,  and  one 
shook  me  a  littie  to  see  if  I  felt ;  and 
one  woman  cried.  I  was  glad  of  that, 
for  I  couldn't  cry.  However,  after  three 
months,  I  was  better :  worse,  John  said 
one  day,  and  he  brought  a  doctor,  but 
the  man  knew  as  well  as  I  did — so  he 
said  nothing  at  all,  and  gave  me  some 
herb  tea; — tell  Aunt  Maurtha  that. 

**  Then  I  could  walk  out  of  doors,  bat 
I  did  not  care  to :  only  once  I  smelt  the 
hop-blossoms,  and  that  I  could  not  bear, 
so  I  went  out  and  pulled  up  my  hop- 
vine  by  the  roots,  and  laid  it  out,  all 
straight,  in  the  fierce  sunshine :  it  died 
dirocUy .  In  the  winter  John  had  another 
wife  sealed  to  him ;  I  heard  somebody 
say  so ;  he  did  not  tell  me,  and  if  he  had  I 
could  not  help  it.  I  found  he  had  ti^eo 
a  littie  adobe  house  for  those  two,  and 
I  knew  it  was  out  of  tenderness  for 
my  feelings  he  did  so.  Ohi  Uncle 
Field !  perhaps  he  has  loved  me  all  this 
time  ?  I  know  better,  though,  than  that  \ 
Spring  came,  and  I  was  very  weak,  and 
I  grew  not  to  care  about  any  thing;  so 
I  told  John  he  could  bring  those  two 
women  to  this  house  if  he  wished:  I 
did  not  care,  only  nobody  must  ever 
come  into  my  room.  He  looked  ashamed, 
and  pleased,  too ;  but  he  brought  them, 
and  nobody  ever  did  come  into  my  room. 
By-and-by  Elizabeth  Colton  bruug^t  a 
littie  baby  down  stairs,  and  its  name 
was  Clara.  Poor  child!  poor  littie 
Mormon  child !  I  hope  it  will  die  some 
time  before  it  grows  up ;  only  I  should 
not  like  it  to  come  my  side  of  heaven, 
for  it  had  blue  eyes  like  John's. 

*'  Then  I  grew  more  and  more  ill,  and 
now  I  am  really  dying,  and  no  letter 
has  come  from  you !  It  takes  so  long 
— three  whole  months,  and  I  have  been 
more  than  a  year  in  the  house  with  John 
Henderson  and  the  two  women.  I  know 
I  shall  never  see  you,  but  I  must  speak. 
I  must,  even  out  of  the  grave ;  and  I 
keep  hearing  that  old  fugue.  *The 
Loi^  is  just,  IS  just,  is  just ;  the  Lord  is 
just  and  good !'    Is  He  ?    I  know  He 
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18 ;  but  I  forget .  sometimes.  Uncle 
Field!  70U  must  pray  for  John!  you 
must!  I  cannot  die  and  leave  him  in 
his  sins,  his  delusion :  he  does  not  think 
it  is  siui  but  I  know  it.  Pray !  pray ! 
dear  Uncle:  don't  be  discouraged — do 
not  fear — ^he  vnll  be  imdeceived  some 
time;  he  will  repent,  I  know!  The 
Lord  is  just,  and  I  will  pray  in  heaven, 
and  I  will  tell  Nelly  to,  but  you  must. 
It  says  in  the  Bible,  *  the  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man;'  and  oh!  I  am  not 
dghteous !    I  should  not  have  married 


him;  it  was  an  unequal  yoke,  and  I 
have  borne  the  burden ;  but  I  loved  him 
so  much !  Uncle  Field,  I  did  not  keep 
myself  from  idols.  Pray !  I  shall  be 
dead,  but  he  lives.  Pray  for  him,  and, 
if  you  will,  for  the  little  child — because 
— I  am  dying.     Dear  Nelly ! — " 

"Are  you  blotting  my  letter,  young 
man?"  said  Parson  Field,  at  my  elbow, 
as  I  deciphered  the  last  broken,  tremb- 
ling line,  of  Ada*8  stoiy.  "  Here  I  have 
been  five  minutes,  and  you  did  not  hear 
me !"    I  really  had  blotted  the  letter! 


NOON    AND    MORNING. 


rpHERE  are  gains  for  all  our  losses, 
"*•    There  are  balms  for  all  our  pain ; 
But  when  youth,  the  dream,  departs, 
It  takes  something  from  our  hearts, 
And  it  never  comes  again ! 


We  are  stronger,  and  are  better 

Under  manhood's  sterner  reign ; 
Still  we  feel  that  something  sweet 
Followed  youth  with  flying  feet, 
And  will  never  come  again ! 


ui. 

Something  beautiful  is  vanished, 
And  we  sigh  for  it  in  vain : 
We  behold  it  everywhere, 
On  the  earth,  and  in  the  air — 
Bat  it  never  comes  again! 


eso 


[Juno, 


SHOULD   WE   FB^AB  THE  POPE? 


ONE  of  the  strong  impelling  causes  of. 
the  current  moyement  against  for- 
eigners is,  the  hereditary  aversion  of 
Protestants  to  the  Roman  Church .  It  is 
alleged,  that  tlic  doctrines  of  that  Church 
assert  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  inter- 
fere in  the  temporal  affairs  of  kingdoms 
and  states,  while  they  demand  for  him 
the  exclusive  allegiance  of  its  members; 
and,  consequently,  that  no  one  profess- 
ing those  doctrines  can  yield  an  honest 
alle^emce  to  any  other  power. 

We  propose  to  inquire  how  far  these 
positions  are  true ;  and,  if  true,  to  what 
extent,  and  in  what  way,  we  ought  to 
resist  their  dangers. 

Before  doing  so,  it  may  be  proper  to 
premise,  that  we  have  not  been  educated 
to  any  overweening  estimate  of  the 
claims  of  the  Cathohc  Church.  On  the 
contrary,  our  studies,  observations,  and 
general  habits  of  thought,  have  led  us 
into  convictions  decidedly  and  utterly 
hostile  to  its  theories  of  government  as 
well  as  to  its  creeds.  It  seems  to  us  a 
singular  mixture  of  fanaticism,  tyranny, 
cunning  and  devout  religion.  We  are 
sensible,  too,  of  its  many  means  of  influ- 
ence, and  of  the  vast  prestige  with 
which  it  addresses  itfieli  both  to  the 
imagination  and  reason  of  men.  Its 
venerable  age,  connecting  it  with  the 
most  ancient  and  splendid  civilizations, 
Oriental,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  feudal; 
but,  surviving  them  all,  amid  the  fiercest 
tempests  pf  time,  as  the  pyramids 
have  triumphed  over  the  sand-storms 
of  the  desert,  where  the  himdred-gated 
cities  are  laid  in  ruins, — its  marvelous 
organization,  combining  the  solidest 
strexigth  with  the  most  flexile  activity, 
conciSating  the  wildest  fanatical  zeal 
with  the  coolest  intellectual  cunning, 
adapting  it  to  every  age,  nation,  and 
exi^ncy,  and  enabling  it  to  pursue  its 
designs  with  continuous  and  varied 
forces; — its  imposing  ceremonies  and 
pantomimes,  which  seem  like  mummery 
to  the  stranger,  but  to  the  initiated  are 
signs  of  the  mighty  conquests  it  has 
achieved  over  the  mythologies,  tiie  rites, 
and  the  persecutions  of  antiquity,  as 
well  as  promises  of  the  consoling  grace 
which  will  again  sustain  it,  should  the 
hand  of  the  enemy  drive  it  once  more 
into  the  catacombs  and  the  caves;  its 
luxurious,  yet  discriminating,  patronage 
of  art,  whioh  has  preserved  to  us  so 


much  of  all  that  is  best  in  art,  in  ih» 
touching  music,  tiie  lovely  paintings, 
and  the  sublime  cathedrals  of  the  mid- 
dle-age; and,  above  all,  the  imques- 
tionable  ability  of  its  priests,  with  the 
long  line  of  noble  and  beautiful  spirits, 
Abelards,  Pascals,  and  Fenelons,  who 
have  illustrated  history,  by  their  cul- 
ture, their  piety  and  their  genius — 
these  are  elements  of  greatness  and 
power,  which  it  would  be  folly  as  well 
as  blindness  in  any  one  to  ovezlook 
or  deride.  But,  as  we  are  convinced, 
also,  that  there  are  influences  stronger 
than  these, — the  influences  of  truth, — of 
the  soul  of  man,— of  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  in  its  present  developments, — of  the 

Erovidence  of  God,  which  has  estab- 
shed  a  moral  order  in  history,  we  are 
not  dismayed  by  the  amount  of  its  eccle- 
siastical pretension,  nor  disheartened 
by  any  seeming  facility  or  splendr  in 
its  temporary  successes. 

Least  of  all,  shall  we  allow  ourselves 
to  bo  betrayed,  by  the  chronic  tenors 
of  Protestants,  into  an  unjust  judgment 
of  Catholics,  and  the  consequent  perpe- 
tration of  political  wrong.  We  are  too 
familiar  with  the  history  of  reUgiouB 
controversy  to  be  hurried  away  by  the 
furious  zeal  of  agitators,  who  regard 
it  as  their  special  mission  to  arouse  the 
world  to  a  proper  dread  of  the  abuses 
of  Popery.  They  are  sincere,  we  Yiave 
no  doubt;  but  it  is  the  ^cerity  of 
partisans,  not  of  judges.  They  have 
worked  their  impatience  of  error  up  to 
that  inflammatory  pitch,  where  convic- 
tion becomes  passion.  Of  tolerable  self- 
complacency  and  quietude,  in  other 
respects,  they  are  apt  to  be  shaken  out 
of  their  shoes  when  the  subject  of  the 
**  Scarlet  Woman  "  is  broached.  It  has 
all  the  effect  upon  them — ^we  say  it  witii 
reverenoe-^f  the  red-rag  upon  some 
imperious  turkey,  who,  strai^tway, 
loses  his  solemn  port  and  dignity,  and 
rushes  wUdly  to  the  batUe. 

Even  the  more  temperate  polemics, 
on  the  Protestant  side  of  this  oontro- 
versy,  do  not  always  restrain  thdr 
ardor  at  judgment-heat.  Having  con- 
vinced themselves  that  Rome — ^not  ecde- 
siastioism  in  general,  but  the  particular 
branch  of  it  called  Rome — is  the  great 
Anti-Christ  of  Scripture,  they  inconti- 
nently belabor  her  with  every  variety  of 
Scriptural  reprobation.     AU  the  mon- 
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strous  types  of  apocalvptio  zoology, 
the  beasts  with  seren  Leads  and  ten 
horns,  the  red  and  black  horses,  the 
eagles,  the  calTes,  and  the  fiery  flying 
serpents,  are  made  to  find  in  her  their 
living  resemblance,  while  she  is  loudly 
proclaimed  to  be  the  man  of  perdition, 
— the  mother  of  harlots, — ^the  mystic 
Babylon,  who  makes  the  nations  **  drank 
with  the  wine  of  tile  wrath  of  her  forni- 
cations.'*• 

It  happens,  unfortunately  for  the 
Church,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  give 
plausibility  to  these  views,  and,  to  some 
ejctent,  a  justification  of  reactionary 
hatreds,  from  the  records  of  history. 
Ecclesiastical  annals,  (and  the  same  is 
true,  perhaps,  of  all  other  annals,)  tried 
by  the  standard  of  ezistinff  opinions, 
are  so  full  of  whatever  is  insolent  in 
assumption,  corrupt  in  morals,  cunning 
and  treacherous  in  fraud,  and  detestable 
in  tyranny,  that  a  mere  tyro,  with  a 
case  to  make  out,  might  draw  pictures 
from  them  that  would  frighten  a  college 
of  cardinals,  and  much  more  a  conclave 
of  credulous  zealots.  Dip.  into  these 
annals  anywhere,  but  especially  into 
what  relates  to  the  doings  from  the  ninth 
to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  and  how  much 
wickedness  of  every  kind  you  meet! 
What  audacity,  licentiousness,  super- 
stition, ignorance,  fraud,  uproar,  and 
cruel  ferocity  of  persecution!  The 
dread  power  of  the  Papacy,  as  it  is 
described  in  the  popular  histories,  seems 
to  bestride  those  ages,  like  a  gigantic 
spectre  of  the  Brocken.  It  rises  before 
us  as  something  awful,  mysterious,  and 
desolating.  Removed,  as  we  are  by 
many  generations,  from  the  scenes  of  its 
action,  we  still  see  the  flash  of  its  light- 
nings, and  still  hear  the  roar  of  its 
thunders,  as  the  bolts  fall  swift  and  ter- 
rible about  the  heads  of  emperors  and 
kings.  In  its  quietest  times,  our  eyes 
are  haunted  with  visions  of  bloody- 
hands  ;  the  air  is  sultry  with  a  feeling 
of  oppression ;  and  the  soul,  in  its  recoS 
from  the  gloom  and  sorrow  that  darkens 
and  sobs  around  it,  loses  sense  of  the 
true  proportions  of  things,  and  fan- 
cies that  all  was  evil  then,  and  nothing 
good. 

But,  take  up  any  party  or  prin- 
ciple,   in    an    unfriendly    spirit,     to 


trace  its  affinities  among  the  parties 
and  principles  of  former  times,  and 
immediately  you  may  place  it  in  dis- 
reputable company.  Thus,  you  may 
illustrate  monarchy  by  the  excesses  of 
the  Oriental  kings  or  the  Roman  Cesars ; 
you  may  make  arist*>cracv  responsible 
for  the  nobles  of  the  middle  ages ;  and 
democracy  for  the  peasant-wars  and 
French  revolutions  of  a  later  day.  A 
person,  opposed  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, might  say  that  it  is  stiU  an  unre- 
pealed canon  with  her  that  papists  and 
dissenters  may  be  choked  to  death  for 
their  errors,  f  Another,  opposed  to  Cal- 
vinism, would  show  Calvin,  Beza,  and 
Melancthon  ureing  the  incremation  of 
Servetus.  A  third  would  tell  us  of  the 
Huguenots  roasting  papal  priests,  while 
they  were  themselves  singed  with  the 
firesof  St.  Bartholomew;  orof  the  Scotch 
parliament,  with  eight  thousand  Scotch- 
men dead  at  the  lumds  of  the  Stuarts, 
decreeing  death  agfunst  the  profession 
of  Episcopacy ;  or,  of  the  good  Puritans, 
flying  to  the  wilderness  to  escape  and 
to  establish  spiritual  despotism.  In 
short)  no  sect  or  party  can  look  with  en- 
tire complacency  upon  the  deeds  of  its 
ancestors,  and  no  sect  or  party  has  a 
right  to  interpret  the  great  lessons  of 
history  in  a  narrow,  sectarian  spirit. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics are  criticised  too  entirely  in 
this  one-sided  way.  Their  opponents, 
drawing  a  drag-net  through  the  impure 
streams  of  the  middle-ages,  bespatter 
them  with  all  the  rubbish  that  the  cast 
brings  up.  It  is  forgotten  that  those 
ages  were  ages,  in  many  respects,  of  the 
grossest  barbarism  and  blindness ;  that 
anarchy  and  outrage  reigned  every- 
where ;  that  opinion  was  unformed  and 
authorities  at  war ;  and  that  if  the  con- 
duct of  the  hierarchy,  stretching  across 
such  long  periods  of  general  violence, 
exhibits  much  that  is  rapacious,  cruel, 
and  malignant,  it  was  often  redeemed 
by  the  valuable  services  which  the  same 
hierarchy  rendered  to  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing, of  1^  of  social  discipline,  of  pop- 
ular progress,  and  European  unity. 
The  representations,  therefore,  which 
dwell  upon  the  evils  of  those  times  ex- 
clusively, are  violent  daubs  or  grotesque 
caricatures,  and  not  historical  pictures. 


*  In  thii  application,  howerer.  of  the  great  qrmbola  of  the  Apocalypse  to  afitaal  erents,  inatead  of 
■piritual  truths,  they  hare  the  iliastrious  precedent  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Hachiavelli,  and  aome,  eren, 
who  liyed  In  the  preVions  century. 

t  Bee  Arnold's  MiseeUaneons  Works,  page  188,  Appleton*s  edition. 
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Thej  remind  us  of  certain  Ralleries  in 
Italy,  where  the  walls  teem  with  fagots, 
stakes,  gridirons,  broiling  martjrrs,  and 
a  horrible  array  of  distorted  human 
anatomy,-  unrelieVed  by  one  sweet  face 
or  a  single  smiling  landscape. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  palliate  ihe 
horrid  deeds  of  ancient  churchmen,  nor 
to  disguise  the  lessons  of  history,  but 
we  think  that,  at  this  late  day,  ecclesas- 
tical  battles  might  be  fought  with  other 
weapons  than  those  the  illustrious  Molly 
Seagrim  used  when  she  drove  her  neigh- 
bors out  of  the  sacred  enclosure  with 
thigh-bones,  skulls  and  bits  of  old  tomb- 
stone. History  is  only  instr active  when 
it  is  read  in  the  light  of  philosophy.  Wo 
cannot  properly  use  its  events  as  isola- 
ted facts,  nor  judge  of  the  characters  it 
presents  us  by  the  standards  of  modem 
opinion.  Every  age  and  nation  must  be 
viewed  in  its  pecuhar  relations.  Every 
age  and  nation  has  its  own  methods  and 
its  own  ideas.  The  boy  is  not  the  man ; 
the  man  of  the  ninth  century  is  not  the 
man  of  the  nineteenth  ;  and  the  etiquette 
of  the  court  of  Queen  Victoria  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  court  of  Queen  Poinare. 
That  which  might  have  been  good  gov- 
ernment, in  one  time  and  place,  would  be 
very  bad  government  in  another  time 
and  place,  and  a  course  of  conduct 
which  seems  simply  impudent  and  senile 
in  Gregory  XVI.,  may  have  been  ex- 
alted and  beneficial  in  Gregory  VII. 

These  remarks,  common-place  as  they 
are,  have  an  important  beaxmg  upon  the 
particular  question  before  us — Ihe  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Popes — which  is  com- 
monly treated  as  if  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  could  be  revived,  and 
old  Hildebrand — true  son  of  fire  as  he 
was  named — start  again  from  the  grave 
where  he  has  rested  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  But  this  is  a  grave  mistake. 
That  power,  as  we  shall  show,  is  no 
longer  a  present  terror,  but  a  simple 
historical  phenomenon.  It  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  inevitable  circumstances  and 
necessities  of  society,  at  a  particular 
stage  of  its  progress,  and,  having  served 
its  ends,  sometimes  salutary  and  some- 
times quite  otherwise,  it  has  been  dis- 
missed by  a  kind  Providence  to  the 
limbo  of  things  not  wanted  on  earth. 

This  proposition  we  now  proceed 
very  succinctly  to  illustrate,  by  refer- 
ence to  a  few  prominent  historical  facts, 
on  the  origin  and  culmination  of  the 
papal  power: — 

1.  The  foundation  of  every  temporal 


or  spiritual  enormity,  into  which  the 
Church  was  destined  to  run,  was  laid  in 
the  opinion,  which  early  obtained,  that 
Christ  had  founded  an  external  in^ttitn- 
tion,  to  be  the  medium  of  the  new  and 
divine  life.  It  was  not  only  an  unavoid- 
able inference  from  this,  in  logic,  thai 
such  a  body  should  be  supreme  in  its 
moral  authority,  but  it  was  also  an  una- 
voidable practical  deduction  that  the 
administrators  of  its  ordinances  should 
become  among  the  most  wealthy  and 
powerful  personages  in  secular  society. 

2.  The  conversion  of  Constantine 
added  prodigiously  to  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  Church,  but,  most  of  ail, 
by  conferring  judicial  and  civil  juris- 
diction upon  the  bishops.  His  suc- 
cessors pi^rsued  the  same  policy,  with 
some  exceptions,  and  anybody  who  will 
read  thQ  Theodosian  and  Justiman 
codes,  will  see  that  the  clergy,  long 
before  the  fifth  century,  were  in  the 
possession  of  large  patrimonies,  were 
loined  in  the  civil  and  financial  admin- 
istration of  the  provinces,  were  judgOB 
in  the  courts  allowed  to  decree  temporal 
penalties,  and  often  took  part  in  the 
imperial  councils. 

3.  In  the  distribution  of  occlesiastioal 
rank,  following  generally  the  political 
divisions  of  the  Empire,  the  preeminence 
fell,  of  course,  to  the  See  of  the  impe- 
rial city, — ^the  foremost  city  of  the 
world.  Its  local  position,  fortified  by 
old  renown  and  the  traditions  of  St. 
Peter's  special  favor,  made  it  a  center 
of  attraction  and  reverence  to  the  faith- 
ful everywhere,  but  particularly  to  the 
churches  among  the  barbarians,  which 
its  zeal  had  planted,  and  which  were 
ever  ea^er  to  testify  their  respect  and 
submission  to  ^e  venerable  mother. 

4.  When  the  Empire  was  transferred 
to  the  East — an  event  that  ought  to 
have  diminished  the  importance  of  the 
Soman  Church — it  happened  that  the 
distractions  of  the  times  turned  that 
event  into  an  occasion  of  its  increasing 
power.  The  Emperors,  absorbed  in 
their  eastern  trouUes,  left  the  Church 
almost  the  only  authority  in  the  western 
provinces.  Their  representatives,  tiie 
miserable  exarchs,  for  the  most  port 
plunderers  and  despots,  could  not  rival 
the  priests  in  the  anections  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  the  imperial  authority  grew 
weaker,  therefore,  the  authority  of  ^e 
Boman  Bishop  grew  stronger.  The 
senate,  as  well  as  the  populace,  came 
to  regard  him  as  their  true  head ;  so  that 
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tb»  Emperor,  no  longer  able  to  oontrol 
his  affairs,  and  glad  of  the  assistanoe  of 
10  eminent  and  mfluential  a  lieutenant, 
readily  confirmed  the  powers  which 
necessity,  no  less  than  general  consent, 
had  conferred. 

5.  When,  finally,  the  Popes  threw  off 
the  reins  of  the  £mperors,  and  invited 
the  King  of  the  Franks  to  protect  them 
from  the  savage  incursions  of  the  Lom- 
bards, it  was  clear  that  the  £mperors 
were  too  weak  to  defend  and  retam  the 
Italian  provinces,  and  the  exigency 
absolutely  required  an  extraordinary 
intervention.  The  policy  of  Stephen 
II.  and  Adrian  I.,  then,  which  gave 
great  extension  to  the  temporal  sove* 
reignity  of  the  Popes,  was  quite  in« 
evitable  under  the  circumstances.  They 
stepped  in  to  save  society  at  a  time 
when  there  was  nobody  else  in  a  posi- 
tion, or  having  the  will,  to  do  so ;  and 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  as  the  actual 
oonauerors  of  the  Lombards,  when  they 
oonnrmed,  by  solemn  grants,  the  pos- 
sessions of  St.  Peter,  save  the  only 
constitutional  sanction,  Known  to  the 
laws  of  the  epoch,  te  what  was  held  by 
the  more  legitimate  title  of  ability,  vir- 
tue, service,  and  the  tacit  consent  of 
the  people. 

6.  In  the  midst  of  the  turbulent  and 
almost  anarchical  feudal  society,  the 
Pope  appeared,  not  only  as  a  Prince 
among  princes,  but  as  a  Prince  superior 
to  all  princes,  by  virtue  of  his  peculiar 
ecclesiastical  eminence.  He  was  natu- 
rally resorted  to  as  an  umpire  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  and  larse  fiefs 
were  added  to  his  jurisdiction,  either  to 

Sropitiate  his  favor  or  as  a  reward  for 
istinguished  services.  As  the  laws  of 
the  Roman  empire,  moreover,  had  been 
principally  retained  in  the  monarchies 
which  succeeded  it,  all  the  immunities 
and  privileges  of  the  clergy  were  pre- 
aerved,  and  even  extended,  and  tneir 
intimate  association  with  the  temporal 
power  enlarged. 

7.  The  Holy  See,  at  once  the  center  of 
religion  and  learning,  was  also  the  only 
authority  of  any  kind  universally  ac- 
knowledged. The  Princes,  at  war  per- 
petually amongst  themselves,  each  in 
turn  invoked  its  aid  against  the  en- 
croachments of  his  neighbors.  They 
were  all  equally  solicitous  to  secure  its 
favor,  even  to  ihe  extent  of  consenting 
to  do  homaee  for  their  kingdoms,  as  if 
they  were  held  from  the  Pope.  Nor 
were  the  Popesi  whose  conduct  ex* 


hibited  a  singular  mixture  of  zealous 
piety  and  worldly  ambition,  backward  in 
accepting  a  vassalage  tendered  aUke 
from  motives  of  interest  and  devotion. 
In  proof  of  the  state  of  feeling,  we 
may  mention  that,  when  the  crusades 
came  on,  sovereigns  and  soldiers  alike, 
regarding  the  Popes  as  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  great  religious  wars, 
often  placed  their  persons  and  proper- 
ties under  their  protection.  Political 
affairs  were  arranged  in  the  Pope's  pre- 
sence, treaties  concluded,  routes  of 
march  selected,  and  questions  of  pre- 
cedence decided. 

8.  The  right  to  depose  princes,  how- 
ever, grew  more  directly  out  of  the 
power  of  excommunication,  which  the 
Church  had  asserted  from  the  earliest 
times.  At  first,  this  ban  worked  only  a 
fDrfeiture  of  ecclesiastical  rights,  but 
after  the  sovereigns  took  the  Church  in 
hand,  civil  disabilities  were  attached  to 
its  infliction.  The  unhappy  person 
who 'incurred  it,  was  not  only  shut  out 
of  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful,  and 
banished  their  society,  but  he  was  de- 
clared civilly  dead,  and  his  dignities, 
rights,  and  possessions,  fell  away  from 
him,  like  leaves  from  a  tree  smitten  by 
the  lightning.  All  the  legislation  of 
the  princes  concurred  in  givmg  validity 
to  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  in  confirming 
the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  by  civic 
penalties.  When  the  Popes,  therefore, 
insisting  upon  the  impartiality  of 
God's  judgments,  which  could  make 
no  distinction  between  peasant  and  , 
prince,  applied  the  same  ban  to  sove- 
reigns which  they  applied  to  serfs, 
they  exercised  a  power  to  which  the 
sovereigns  themselves  had  consented, 
and  whose  legitimacy  they  never  ques- 
tioned as  to  its  general  grounds,  and 
only  as  to  the  justice  of  its  application 
in  the  particular  case. 

Thus,  innumerable  circumstances  in 
the  political  relations,  the  external  events, 
and  the  moral  opinions  of  the  time,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  those  tremendous 
assertions  of  supreme  temporal  sover- 
ei^ty,  which  were  begun  by  Gregory 
yil.,  in  his  deposition  of  Henry,  and 
continued  with  vigor,  for  two  or  three 
centuries,  by  his  successors.  They  are 
circumstances  which  do  not  wholly  ac- 
quit the  Popes  of  the  charge  of  usurp- 
ation, but  which  yet  show  that  their 
conduct  was  not,  as  it  is  often  represent- 
ed to  have  been,  utterly  indetensible. 
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There  was  a  color  of  law  even  for  their 
most  high-handed  interferenoesi  sanc- 
tioned as  they  were  by  the  political 
constitution  of  the  a^,  no  less  than 
by  its  prevailing  religious  conviotions. 
But,  without  entering  into  the  merits  of 
the  particular  disputes  betwe^  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperors,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  centuries,  we 
are  free  to  say,  in  behalf  of  the  Church, 
that  corrupt  as  its  doctrines  now 
seem  to  us,  gross  as  were  the  de- 
partures of  its  ritual  from  the  simplicity 
of  Scripture,  and  extraordinary  and 
arrogant  as  the  temporal  assumptions  of 
its  pontifBs  appear  m  our  wholly  differ- 
ent state  of  society  and  sentiment,  it 
represented  the  better  cause  in  nearly 
all  its  medieval  political  struggles,  it 
curbed  the  otherwise  unlimited  ferocity 
of  the  princes ;  it  was  often  a  general 
peace-maker ;  it  vindicated  the  princi- 
ple of  election,  as  against  the  hereditary 
principle ;  and  it  proclaimed  the  superi- 
ority of  the  moral  order  to  a  regime  of 
mere  brute  materialism  and  arbitrary 
self-will.  That  it  was  also  guilty  of 
awfiil  inconsistencies,  no  one  can  deny 
but  a  devotee  .of  its  universal  infaUi- 
bUity. 

Yet,  as  this  system  of  conjoint  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  authority  had  its 
rise  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  so 
it  had  its  fall  in  its  own  inherent  weak- 
ness. Viewed  absolutely,  it  was  a  vio- 
lation of  both  reason  and  religion,  and 
was  only  provisionally  good.  At  the 
•  hight  of  its  prevalence,  then,  it  was  al- 
ready dissolving.  Firstly,  it  could  not 
escape  reflecting  minds,  thateveiy  resort 
to  force,  direct  or  indirect,  by  a  body 
professing  a  spiritual  origin  and  genesis, 
was  fundamentally  inconsistent  with  its 
nature  and  end,  and  these  minds  must 
have  been  more  or  less  openly  at  war  with 
the  policy  of  the  Church .  In  the  second 
place,  the  enormous  wecdth  which  flow- 
ed into  its  treasury,  in  consequence  of 
its  vast  temporal  sway,  must  have 
corrupted  the  clergy,  and  lost  them  tiie 
respect  of  the  more  severe  and  pure  of 
their  own  order  as  well  as  that  of  the 
laics.  And  then,  again,  the  possession 
of  a  great  and  ^most  uncontrolled 
power,  degenerates  inevitably  into  a 
two-fold  source  of  abuses ;  nrstiy,  in 
tiiat  it  becomes  a  lure  to  all  kinds 
of  selfish  and  reckless  ambition,  and 
secondly,  in  that  it  gets  impatient  of 
resistance,  and  persecutes  mstead  of 
persuading. 


Accordingly,  we  see  many  examples  of 
the  operation  of  all  these  principles,  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which,  indeed,  kept  pace  with 
the  growing  domination  of  the  hierarcfay. 
Internal  corruption  and  external  out- 
rage bred  resistance,  both  within  and 
without,  and,  when  Boniface  VIII. 
entered  upon  his  contest  with  Philip  le 
Bel,  of  Fremce,  he  appeared  to  himself 
and  to  his  friends  to  advance  with  all 
the  strength  of  the  great  Gregory ;  but, 
in  reality,  the  mond  and  popular  sup- 
port, which  had  been  the  strength  of 
Gregory,  had  already  collapsed.  In 
the  south  of  France,  the  infamoos  cru- 
sade against  the  Albigenses  had  detached 
a  numerous  and  powerful  body ;  smilar 
disaffections  had  estranged  the  whole  of 
Flanders ;  the  thoughts  which  shortly 
after  found  vent  in  the  immortal  poem 
of  Dante,  the  ffreat  father  of  Pro- 
testantism and  ue  modem  era,  were 
fermenting  in  Italy;  distant  England 
was  heaving  with  the  birth  of  Wicklilfe; 
and  the  cultivators  of  ancient  learning, 
even,  had,  in  the  silence  of  the  monaste- 
ries, begun  to  manifest  on  abated  re- 
spect for  a  clergy  whose  vices  were  as 
conspicuous  as  they  were  disgncefaiL 
Boniface  was  therefore  virtuaiJy  defeat- 
ted,  and,  in  his  defeat,  the  system  itself, 
received  a  fatal  blow.  Like  one  who 
came  after  him,  he  might  have  exclcdm- 
ed  that  both  he  and  his  system  had  ven- 
tured too  far  upon  the  sea  of  glory, 
and  were  left — 

•*  Weftxy  And  old  with  aerrioe,  to  (he  mncj 
Of  a  Kude  stream,  th&t  mast  forerer  hide  them.** 

That  stream  was  the  awakening  life  of 
Christendom,  inside  and  outside  of  the 
Church,  which,  dissolving  the  Papacy 
into  the  great  and  damaging  **  westen 
Bclusm,*'  gathered  strength  from  the 
revival  of  Uterature,  from  the  growth  of 
tite  universities,  from  the  republican 
experiments  in  Italy,  from  the  Hussite 
rebellion,  from  the  pra^atic  sanctiona 
of  France,  from  the  qmckening  activity 
of  commerce,  from  the  progress  of 
maritime  discovery,  and  tiie  disclosures 
and  inventions  of  science,  until,  finally, 
it  broke  over  Europe,  in  a  broad,  full 
tide,  as  the  Lutheran  Refonoation. 

The  Temporal  Arm  made,  ever  and 
anon,  during  the  interval,  spaemodie 
efforts  to  recover  its  andent  energy; 
but  they  were  like  the  efforts  of  a  ser- 
pent to  strike,  when  its  back  is  broken. 
For  five  oenturiMy  now,  its  authority  has 
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steadily  declioed — ^nor  wOl  it  ever  be 
revived.  We  should  as  soon  think  of 
seeing  Europe  invaded  again  by  the 
Arabs,  or  the  Christian  nations  joined 
once  more  in  a  crusade  to  Jerusalem,  or 
the  philosophers  of  the  world  returning 
to  the  study  of  alchemy — as  of  behold- 
ing the  rejuvenescence  of  the  middle- 
age  constitution  of  society,  and  of  its 
foster  brother,  the  old  Roman  court. 
Even  the  religious  influence  of  the 
Church,  by  which  alone  its  temporal 
pretensions  can  be  sustained,  will  never 
become  again  what  it  was  before  the 
Beformation.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Macau- 
lay,  in  his  brilliant  essay  on  Ranke*s 
History  of  the  Popes,  has  remarked, 
that  the  territorial  division  of  Europe, 
between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protest- 
ants, is  the  same  now  as  it  was  towards 
the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century, — 
that  the  nations  which  were  Catholic 
then,  chiefly  the  Southern  or  Romanic, 
are  Catholic  still ;  and  those  which  were 
Protestants  then,  chiefly  the  Northern 
or  Teutonic  nations,  are  Protestants 
still;  while  neither  Catholic  nor  Pro- 
testant has  made  any  substantial  gains 
in  the  large  debatable  ground  in  the 
middle  of  Europe.  But  this  is  true 
only  geographically,  as  Macaulay  him- 
sehP  more  than  intimates;  for  while 
the  physical  frontiers  of  either  camp 
have  not  advanced,  their  moral  and  in- 
tellectual advances  respectively  have 
been  widely  different.  The  leading 
Catholic  nations,  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  were  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  these  have  rallen  into  decay,  where- 
as the  leading  Protestant  nations, 
such  as  England  and  North  Germany, 
have  shot  up  prodigiously  in  every  ele- 
ment of  vigor.  The  nations  which, 
before  Luther,  commanded  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world,  were  nations  under 
the  control  of  Rome,  but  the  nations 
which  now  occupy  that  exalted  posi- 
tion, pursue  their  ends  without  a  thought 
of  the  Church.  England,  North  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States,  are  open- 
ly Protestant;  Russia,  as  the  inheritor 
of  Greek  catholici^,  is  anti-Roman; 
while  France,  thou^  nominally  Catho- 
lic, is  rather  sdentiflc  than  religious  in 
her  development,  and  is  precisely  the 
nation,  under  her  renowned  Gallic  uber- 
ties,  which  most  strenuously  resists  the 
papal  predominance.     Now,  it  is  this 


superiority  of  the  Protestant  nations,  in 
intelligence,  activity,  wealth,  and  free- 
dom, which  secures  them  forever  from 
conquest,  and  which  will,  sooner  or  later, 
compel  the  Catholic  nations  to  follow  in 
their  track.  It  is  Protestantism  which 
controls  civilization  and  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  world. 

But,  exclaim  a  thousand  dissentient 
voices,  in  the  face  of  this  reasoning  and 
all  these  facts,  Romanism,  by  its  own 
showing,  remains*  forever  unchangeable 
and  nnchanged.  Its  prelates  and  its 
official  organs  adhere  as  tenaciously  to 
the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
now,  OS  they  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Hohenstauffen  and  John  Lackland; 
and,  whenever  and  wherever  they  can, 
will  hasten  to  enforce  its  claims. 

Now,  we  deny  the  truth  of  this  posi- 
tion, and  we  scout  the  inferences  which 
are  attached  to  it,  to  frighten  us  out  of 
our  seven  senses. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  we  remark 
that  this  doctrine  is  not  an  established 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
simply  a  senUntia  in  ecclesia — an  un- 
adjudicated  question,  without  positive 
authority,  ana  incumbent  upon  no  one's 
faith.  A  Catholic  may  believe  what 
he  pleases  on  that  subject,  and  yet  be 
a  good  Catholic;  he  may  utterly  deny 
all  manner  of  temporal  allegiance  to 
tiie  Pope,  and  yet  be  a  good  Catholic : 
in  short,  the  only  aUegiance  expected 
of  him,  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  is  a 
belief  of  its  dogmas,  and  a  submission 
to  its  moral  discipline. 

In  regard  to  the  ground  and  extent  of 
the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,  two 
parties  exist,  and  have  long  existed,  in 
the  Church.  The  first,  the  Ultramon- 
tane or  theological  party,  contend  that 
the  Pope  and  Church  have  received,  im- 
mediately from  Grod,  full  power  to  govern 
the  world,  both  in  spirituals  and  tempo- 
rals.* In  its  naked  for^,  however, 
this  theory,  started  by  John  of-  Salis- 
bury, in  the  twelfth  century,  found 
but  few  advocates;  but,  about  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth,  Bellarmin  and 
other  systematic  writers  modified  it 
into  this  shape:  that  the  Church  has 
received  from  God,  directly  and  imme- 
diately, no  power  over  temporals,  but 
over  spirituals  solely;  yet  this  power 
includes,  indirectly,  the  power  of  gov- 
erning temporals  when  the  good  of  re- 


*  €(0M*ttii,  on  CiM  Fover  of  tlio  Popw,  toI.  U  p.  300. 
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ligion  requiroa  it,  or  in  certain  extra- 
ordinary cases,  when  it  is  rendered  ne- 
cessary for  the  salvation  of  souls.  This 
is  the  sense  in  which  the  doctrine  is  held 
by  most  of  the  Ultramontones,  though 
some  of  them  modify  it  still  more,  so  as  to 
restrict  the  right  of  the  Church  to  a  sin- 
gle right  to  declare  the  cases  in  which  a 
sovereign  has  forfeited  his  authority,  and 
subjects  are  absolved  from  their  allegi- 
ance—as cases  of  conscience.  But  tho 
Pope  can  use  no  direct  means  for  en- 
forcing this  declaration,  which  can  only 
be  put  in  execution  by  the  temportd 
order.  Mr.  Brownson,  who  is  more 
obstreperous  than  anybody  else  in  vindi- 
cating extreme  opinions,  denies  that  the 
Pope  can  interfere  generally  in  the  civil 
affairs  of  States,  or  resort  directly  to  the 
strong  arm.  For  that  he  must  appeal 
to  tho  civil  authority.  *'  The  Pope,"  he 
says,  **does  not  make  the  law  under 
which  the  Prince  holds,  and  can  declare 
him  deposed  only  when  he  has  forfeited 
his  rights  by  the  law  under  which  he 
still  holds.  Tho  act  of  deposition  is 
judicial,  not  legislative." 

The  old  direct  doctrine  survives  only 
with  a  few  extravagant  ninnies,  but  indi- 
rect Ultramontanism,  as  we  have  ex- 
plained it,  seems  at  present  in  the  ascend- 
ant among  the  higher  clei^  and  oj(Hcial 
organs  of  the  Church.  The  Popes  are 
supposed  to  incline  to  it  privately,  bo- 
cause  it  extends  their  prerogatives ;  yet 
the  briefs  of  Pius  Yl.  and  Gregory 
XYI.  are  inconsistent  with  it.  The 
college  of  cardinals,  too,  favors  it,  be- 
cause every  cardinal  expects  some  time 
or  other  to  be  Pope:  the  Jesuits,  we 
believe,  swear  to  it,  and  a  majority  of 
other  religious  orders  receive  it,  toge- 
ther witli  many  of  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  bishops,  some  pf  the  German 
and  French,  and  the  leading  journals — 
such  as  the  CivUtd  Caitolicd^  at  Rome, 
the  Historische  Politische  Blatter,  of 
Germany,  the  Univers  in  Paris,  the 
Dublin  Tablet,  and  Brownson' s  Quar- 
terly, 

Tthe  second  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Gallic  or  legist  party,  hold  that  the 
spiritual  and  tempond  powers  are  equal- 
ly sovereign  in  their  respective  spheres, 
and  independent  of  each  other;  and  that 
the  Popes  and  Councils  which  have  in- 
terfered in  the  temporal  affairs  of  States 
have  done  so,  either  under  the  human 
and  constitutional  laws  of  the  epoch,  or 
from  an  erroneous  view  of  their  duty. 
The  Catholic  clergy  of  France,  in  1682, 


in  the  famous  Declarations,  which  are 
the  basis  of  tho  Cisalpine  doctrine,  said, 
**  Kings  and  soverei^s  are  not  subject- 
ed to  any  ecclesiastical  power,  by  the 
order  of  God,  in  temporal  things ;  and 
their  subjects  cannot  be  released  from 
their  obedience,  nor  absolved  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance."  These  declarationfl 
were  eloquently  defended  by  Bossnet. 
The  six  CathoUo  Universities,  consulted 
by  Pitt,  in  1789— three  Spanish,  and 
three  French — ^took  this  view,  and  ear- 
nestly declared  that  '*  neither  the  Cardi- 
nals, the  Pope,  nor  even  the  Chorcb 
herself,  has  any  jurisdiction  or  power, 
by  divine  right,  over  the  temporals  of 
kings,  sovereigns,  or  subjects,"  Ac. 
The  Irish  committee,  of  1792,  made  a 
similar  deposition,  in  behalf  of  all  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  was  repeat- 
ed before  the  House  of  Commons  by  all 
the  Irish  bishops  in  1826.  All  the  old 
Catholic  families  of  England  take  this 
view,  with  a  large  number  of  the  Ger- 
man and  French  bishops,  and  nearly  aU 
of  those  in  the  United  States.  As  to 
the  laity  of  the  Church,  they  do  not 
bother  their  bfains  much  about  the  dis- 
pute ;  the  more  ignorant  of  them  cling- 
mg  to  the  Church  because  it  has  been 
their  father's  church,  and  the  narsiiig- 
mother  of  their  superstitions ;  and  the 
more  enlightened,  because  tbey  £Bd,  in 
its  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  a  genuine 
solace  for  their  religious  fee^ngs.  We 
may  regard  tho  controversy,  on  the 
whole,  then,  aa  a  kind  of  drawn  battle- 
sometimes  one  party  is  in  the  ascendant 
and  sometimes  the  other — the  Ultramon- 
tanes  seeming  to  carry  the  victory  al- 
ways in  numbers,  and  the  Gallicana 
always  in  argument;  but,  whether  tiie 
one  or  the  other  prevails,  it  need  be  no 
cause  to  us  either  of  extravagant  alazm 
or  extravagant  joy. 

For,  in  the  second  place,  we  remaikt 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  opin- 
ion among  Catholics,  the  claim  of  the 
Popes  to  temporal  power  is  not  at  all 
formidable,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  world.  Churchmen  may  conceit 
what  they  please  about  tho  unchangeable 
nature  of  the  Church,  but  the  fact  of 
reason  and  history  is  that  it  does  change, 
with  its  changes  of  place,  and  the  ad- 
vancing aspects  of  socioty.  It  is  no 
more  now,  what  it  was  when  the  monk 
of  Clugni  caused  the  poor  German  £m- 
peror  to  wait  his  insolent  leisure  three 
days  in  the  cold,  than  tho  Knights  Tem- 
plars are  now  what  they  were  then.     It 
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is  one  thine  at  Berlin  and  London,  and 
another  at  V  alladolid  or  Bologna.  The 
catechism  which  it  circulates  in  France 
is  not  the  catechism  which  it  circulates 
in  Portugal.  Nor  is  this  owing  to 
policy  alone.  The  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  existing  tone  of  man- 
ners and  opinions,  circumscribe,  snub, 
and  transform  it,  just  as  every  other  in- 
stitution is  modified  by  the  medium  in 
whick  it  subsists.  What  the  Papacy 
toould  be,  then,  if  it  cotdd,  is  a  question  of 
no  practical  moment.  What  would  any 
sect  or  party  be,  if  unrestrained  by  ad- 
verse parties  or  sects  ?  Sydney  Smith 
well  says:  **  One  does  not  know  the  order 
or  description  of  men  in  whom  he  would- 
like  to  confide,  if  they  could  do  as  they 
toould;  our  security  consisting  in  the 
fact' that  the  rest  of  the  world  won't  let 
'em."  Now,  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
not  allow  the  Pope,  nor  anybody  else, 
to  do  as  he  pleases,  let  him  want  to  ever 
so  badly ;  and,  imtil  the  Pope  particu- 
larly has  reconverted  the  world  to  Ca- 
tholicism, which  will  be  a  considerable 
undertaking,  he  may  have  as  much  will 
to  thunder  as  he  likes,  but  he  will  thun- 
der in  vain. 

Consider  the  history  of  the  papal  at- 
tempts to  exert  even  a  limited  temporal 
authority,  during  the  last  three  centu- 
ries! The  Pope  rattled  away,  like  a 
good  fellow,  against  Louis  XIV.,  but 
Louis  was  hardly  civil  to  him,  kissing 
his  feet,  as  Voltaire  says,  but  tying  up 
his  hands.  He  was  dreadfully  angry, 
again,  with  Philip  V.  of  Spain ;  but  he 
could  not  hinder  Philip  from  going  his 
own  gait,  nor  prevent  the  Cortes,  subse- 
^uentiy,  from  destro3dng  the  monastic 
institutions  and  confiscating  the  Church 
property.  He  tried  his  power  on  Por- 
tugal, and  was  repulsed  from  Portugal, 
just  as  if  it  had  been  Protestant;  on 
Venice,  and  the  Senate  disdained  his 
legate;  on  Austria,  whither  he  went 
personally,  but  was  complacently  bowed 
home  again;  and  on  Napoleon,  who 
laughed  at  him  and  used  him  afterwards. 

At  the  very  moment,  indeed,  in  which 
we  pen  this  paragraph,  the  morning  pa- 
per, fresh  with  foreign  news,  informs  us 
that  Spain, — CathoUc  Spain  as  she  is 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  she  has 
been  called  these  thousand  years, — 
where  the  Boman  Church  is  the  only 
Church  that  has  ever  been  recognized 
by  the  State,  where  a  numerous  and 
influential  clergy  are  paid  from  the 
treasury  of  the  State,  where  they  enjoy 
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the  highest  rank  and  oonsideralion, 
where  the  entire  people,  in  fact,  are 
proud  to  haQ  their  monarchs  as  Most 
Catholic  Majesties, — Spain,  we  say,  has 
just  passed  a  law,  releasing  property  in 
mortmain,  or,  in  other  words,  turning 
into  money  the  consecrated  lands  and 
dwellings  of  the  clergy  and  the  religious 
orders,  in  the  very  teeth,  too,  oi  the 
Pope  and  all  his  wire-workers  and  ad- 
herents ! 

Indeed,  since  the  Restoration,  when 
the  allies  complimented  him  with  de- 
vout pretences  and  apparent  obse- 
Quiousness,  but  betrayed  him  to  the 
state  at  the  same  time,  not  a  govern- 
ment on  earth.  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
has  treated  his  temporal  holiness  with  a 
whit  more  decorum  than  is  due  to  an 
illustrious  prince— one  among  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe.  They  respect  his  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  position,  and  the 
venerable  associations  oy  which  his  See 
is  surrounded,  and,  as  far  as  their  sub- 
jects are  Catholic,  are  more  or  less 
tender  of  giving  ojffense;  but  they  do 
not  succumo  one  tittle  to  any  right  or 
claim  of  his  to  meddle  with  their  civil 
interests.  On  the  contrary,  they  resent 
it  with  instant  porcupine  irritability.  One 
of  the  most  recent  Ultramontane  writers, 
lamenting  the  desuetude  into  which  the 
temporal  arm  has  fallen,  says,  that  the 
worst  enemies  which  the  Church  has 
had  to  contend  with,  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  have  not  been  either  Pro- 
testants or  Turks,  but  the  professedly 
Catholic  governments  of  Europe. — 
'*  These  nominal  Catholic  sovereigns," 
he  says  lugubriously,  *'  professing  Uiem- 
selves  to  be  sons  of  the  Church,  con- 
tributing, it  may  be,  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  worship ;  perhaps,  like  Louis 
XIV.,  going  so  far  as  to  tolerate  no 
worship  but  the  Catholic,  and  using  their 
military  force  to  suppress  hostile  sects, 
yet  constantly  encroaching  on  the  ec- 
clesiastical authoritjr;  demanding  con- 
cession after  concession,  ai^d  threatening 
universal  spoliation  and  schism,  if  the 
Church  does  not  accede  to  their  peremp- 
tory demands,  backed  by  the  whole 
phy  siccd  force  of  t&e  kingdom,  are  really 
more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
more  hostile  to  the  influences  of  the 
Church,  than  open  and  avowed  perse- 
cutors, even  the  most  cruel.  We  can- 
not name  a  single  professedlv  Catholic 
State  that  has  a£forded,  for  these  three 
hundred  years,  more  than  a  momentary 
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oMiBolalioii  to  the  H0I7  Father,  whose 
hitterest  enemies  hare  been  of  his  own 
household;  while  the  only  soyereiJEnB 
in  the  eighteenth,  and  the  first  half  of 
Uie  nineteenth  centimes,  that  treated 
him  with  respect,  were  sovereigns  sepa- 
rated from  his  communion.'* 

This  is  true :  yet  not  the  whole  truth ;  for 
it  conceals  the  worst  feature  of  the  papal 
degradation — that  it  is  the  willing  in- 
strument and  vassal  of  the  kinss.  If  it 
had  been  subjected  simply  by  the  supe- 
rior force  of  its  pseudo  friends,  there 
would  have  been  reason  for  it  to  com- 
plain; but  it  cheerfully  accepts  the 
slavery.  It  is,  at  this  moment,  Imked  in 
with  every  despotism  of  the  Continent, 
lending  itself  to  their  most  nefarious 
schemes ;  blessing  the  triumphs  of  their 
arms  over  popular  hopes,  and  proffer- 
ing a  servile  submission  to  them  in 
<»rder  to  divide  the  ill-gotten  gains, 
wrung  from  the  weakness,  me  ignorance, 
and  tlie  miseries  of  the  people.  Yes; 
the  power,  which  of  old  sat  in  judgment 
npon  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  and,  in  its 
fierce  contests  with  them,  became  a 
symbol  of  the  aspirations,  and  faith  of 
the  multitude,  is  now,  divested  of  its 
ideal  and  representative  character,  and 
&llen  from  its  own  hi^h  schemes  of 
superiority  and  jurisdiction,  the  passive 
partner  of  the  secular  princes;  pro- 
testing when  it  does  protest,  not  against 
the  political  absolutism  of  the  oppressor, 
but  against  the  cries  and  struggles  of 
Ihe  oppressed  !  It  prefers  thefriend- 
ship  of  the  Czar,  even,  with  his  foreign 
reKgion,  to  the  political  emancipation 
and  religious  regeneration  of  the  na- 
tions ;  and  is  greatly  more  to  be  feared 
for  the  doctrines  of  abieot  political 
sulmiission  which  it  teaches,  tnan  for 
its  imputed  ambition. 

But,  if  this  be  the  condition  of  things 
in  nations  avowedly  Catholic,  how  pre- 
posterous the  alarm  which  is  sounded  as 
to  the  temporal  aggressions  of  Poperr 
in  countries  whidi  are  wholly  emanci- 
pated. Let  us  suppose  for  instance — 
what  is  absurd  in  itself — ^that  Pio  None 
should  take  it  into  his  head  to  hurl  a  bull 
at  Queen  Victoria  or  General  Pierce,  for 
some  gross  heretical  malfeasance,  or  for 
an  insult  to  Cardinal  Wiseman,  or  the 
legate  Bedini,  what  would  be  the  effect? 
A  few  of  the  more  devout  Catholics 
would  be  thrown  into  a  flutter,  others 
would  mildly  hint  that  the  good  Father 
had  mistaken  his  business,  while  the 
world  in  general  would  explode  in  fits  of 


derision.  Historians  mi^^  peril  tps, 
recall  the  time  when  such  misfiives  c&uaed 
the  ohurdies,  extinguished  the  sacri- 
fice om  the  altar,  suspended  chiisteningB 
and  marriages,  covei^  the  images  of  the . 
saints  in  mourning,  silenced  the  bdls  in 
the  towers,  left  the  dead  unburied,  and 
dressed  whole  nations  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes ;  but  they  would  recall  it  as  a 
striking  homily  on  the  mutabili^  of 
human  affidrs — ^while  the  gr^  bo<iy  of 
the  people  would  go  about  their  pnrems, 
eating  and  drinking,  and  marrying  and 
giving  in  marria^,  as  utterly  unoon- 
scious  that  anything  had  occurred  as  a 
Aetii  man  is  of  the  snapping  of  a  pistol 
behind  his  back. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  ourais 
the  last  in  which  the  temporal  preten- 
sions of  the  Pontiff,  supposing  thonta 
be  still  cherished,  will  make  any  headr 
war.  The  democratic  principle  of  tbe 
right  of  the  people  to  manage  their  own 
afi'airs,  is  so  tiioroughly  ingtaiiied  in  oar 
whole  political  life,  tnat  fire  will  not  bvm, 
norwaterdrown,itoutofus.  WeshovU 
a  great  deal  rather  attempt  to  take  Sebaa- 
topol  with  pop-guns  thm  to  conTertliiii 
nation  to  an  acquiesence  in  the  M 
monarchical  and  religious  tyrannies.  In- 
dividuals of  recusant  oommtmwwM  wiH 
of  course,  now  and  then  take  shelter 
under  the  win^  of  the  Pope;  Catholi- 
cism, as  a  rehgion,  will  gain  converts 
firom  time  to  time ;  but,  as  a  politaoal 
power,  it  will  find  the  current  ever  aet- 
mg  more  strongly  liie  other  way.  Rome 
is  far  more  likely  to  become  American* 
under  the  influences  at  work  here,  lifaaa 
America  Roman.  Not  a  single  trait  ef 
American  character,  as  it  has  been  thus 
far  developed,  harmonizes  wiAk  the 
genius  of  that  court — not  a  habit  ef 
Siought,  or  mode  of  action,  peculiar  to 
our  people,  is  cast  in  its  mouIds-^-and 
there  is  no  point  or  feature  of  our  ciril 
procedure  coincident  with  the  stroctara 
of  its  government  or  the  aims  of  its 
polityi  We  are  drifting  further  and 
further  away,  with  the  curr^it  of  the 
years,  not  only  from  Borne,  but  horn 
every  vestige  of  eedesiasticism.  Our 
religion  is  less  ritual,  day  by  day,  a&d 
more  and  more  civic  and  personal.  Our 
literature,  omr  practical  enterprise,  our 
actual  political  tendencies,  in  ebort,  all 
ti)e  agencies  of  our  civil  and  moral  lile, 
turn  towards  a  practical  humani^,  astft« 
flower  and  fruit  of  Christ's  blessed  re- 
demption of  us,  and  will  not  re  turn.  The 
immense  Irish  emigration,  which  waa 
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once  supposed  to  threaten,  though  it 
never  actually  molested  our  safety, 
has  reached  its  hight,  and  now  begins  to 
slacken.  It  is  known  that  already  the 
preponderance  of  numbers  among  the 
emigrants  has  passed  oyer  to  the  Ger- 
mans, among  whom  Popery  sits  lightly 
upon  those  who  receive  it,  and  is  more 
than  neutralized  by  the  desperate  ration- 
alistio  bias  of  the  rest.  Strauss  and 
Feuerbach,  we  suspect,  are  the  saints 
of  the  Grermans,  who  will  give  our  Puri- 
tan theologians  more  trouble  than  all 
the  saints  of  the  Bomish  calendar;  and 
the  creed  of  ao-creedism  will  seduce  a 
larger  number  of  professors  than  the 
creed  of  spiritual  submission. 

We  shedl  not  dwell  upon  the  inex- 
pressible meanness  of  excluding  all 
foreigners  from  political  life,  because  a 
number  of  them  happen  to  be  Catho- 
lics,— Catholics  from  religious  associa- 
tion and  conviction,  and  not  in  the 
interests  of  a  political  propagandism, — 
but  we  shall  urge  one  simple  thought : 
that,  supposing  foreigners  to  be  all 
Romanists,  the  way  to  rescue  them 
from  their  error  is,  not  to  eadiose  them, 
by  an  outward  pressure  or  proscrip- 
tion, into  a  narrow  drole  of  their  own, 
but  to  tempt  them  out  of  the  fatal  ring, 
into  a  freer  air.  If  their  communion  be 
haunted  by  foul  superstitions  and  fana- 
ticisms, as  sometimes  an  old  decaying 
structure  is  haunted  by  bats  and  owls, 
you  will  not  purify  it  by  closing  the 
shutters,  and  keeping  them  in  darkness. 
It  is  in  darkness,  precisely,  that  owls 
and  bats  live.  But  let  in  the  light  of 
Heaven  upon  th^n,  let  the  brisk  wind 
drink  up  the  clammy  damps,  let  the 
fresh,  warm  sun  quicken  the  benumbed 
and  torpid  limbs,  and  the  bats  and  owls 
will  fly  away,  for  the  j^lace  will  be  no 
longer  congenial  to  their  habits. 

It  is  a  great  fact  of  experience  that, 
where  Protestants  end  Catholics  are 
brought  openly  together,  Catholicism 
is  softened  and  liberalized — as  in  all  the 
frontier  districts  of  Europe — while  it 
retains  whatever  of  evil  it  may  possess, 
in  the  most  unmitigated  forms,  in  the 
most  secluded  districts.  Nay,  both 
parties  are  improved  by  the  association. 
How  much  in  England,  France,  and" 
Germany  have  the  old  hostilities  been 
tempered  by  the  common  medium  in 
which  they  are  diffused,  while  in  Sweden, 
Protestantism,  and  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  parts  of  Italy,  Catholicism,  still  ex- 


hibit the  same  hard  features  which  they 
wore  a  hundred  years  ago?  Just  in 
proportion  as  Ca&oHcs  are  permitted 
to  snare  in  the  civil  life  of  Protestant 
nations,  they  have  thrown  off  the  old 
prejudices  of  creed  and  begun  to  iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  general  feelings 
and  tendencies  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 

In  our  own  coundry ,  particularly,  the 
beneficent  and  beautiful  operation  of 
democracy  is  seen,  in  the  silent  and 
gentle  influences  by  which  it  removes 
die  old  enmities  of  sect  and  race.  Tho 
slough  of  a  thousand  errors,  which  onoo 
hissed  like  so  many  serpents  in  ths 
bosom  of  society,  has  been  oast,  w« 
BOHrcely  know  how ;  deep  hatreds  whidt 
still  bum  in  Europe,  with  intensest  zealt 
dividing  classes  irreparably,  are  extin- 
guished here  as  if  by  the  udiing  dews ; 
and  a  genial  glow  of  common  senti- 
ments and  feeEngs  warms  into  a  higher,, 
nobler  humanity  the  hearts  of  men,  no 
longer  curdled  mto  petty  spites  or  ran- 
corous animosities  by  hostile  divisions  of 
privilege  and  interest.  Let  us  bewaroi 
then,  that  we  do  not  arrest  or  tiiwart 
this  glorious  development!  Let  us  b« 
worthy  of  the  lofty  destiny  to  which  w« 
have  been  called! 

If  we  think  the  dogma  of  the  Roman 
Churoh,  while  tranamittine  essential 
truth,  a  grievous  error  in  its  formula ;  if 
we  think  its  policy  unfriendly  to  intel- 
lectual freedom^  and  to  republican  gov- 
ernment; if  we  should  be  sorry  to 
see  it  more  generally  accepted ;  let  us 
be  sure  that  its  corruptions,  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  to  be  met  by  argu- 
ment and  the  force  of  opinion  only,  and 
not  by  legislation.  Our  fathers,  with  a 
wisdom  as  divine  as  was  ever  vouchsafed 
to  any  conclave  or  synod,  decreed  an 
eternal  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
and  the  best  sentiment  of  mankind  is  on 
their  side.  They  forbade  the  use  of 
religious  tests,  in  the  decision  of  civil 
rights,  and  that  prohibition  is  sound  in 
spirit  as  well  as  letter.  We  hope  that 
the  American  people  will  never  de- 
part from  it ;  we  hope  that  they  will 
continue  to  exhibit  to  the  world  an 
exalted  example  of  true  charity;  and, 
we  are  assured  that,  so  long  as  they 
refuse  to  allow  transient  prejudices 
and  local  irritations  to  provoke  them 
from  its  kindly  dictates,  the  heavenly- 
Father,  whose  essence  is  goodness,  will 
richly  endow  them  with  every  needed 
blessing. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


LITBBi.TUBB. 

A  Batch  of  Novels.— Our  table  thia 
month  is  coyered  with  novels,  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  dispose  of  as  we  can.  The 
first  we  take  up,  by  Miss  A.  B.  Wabnbr, 
author  of  "Dollars  and  Cents,"  "Mr.  Ru- 
therford's Children,"  etc.,  etc.,  is  well 
named  My  BroAerU  Keeper,  for  it  tells  the 
gtory  of  a  pretty  little  saint,  who  set  out 
to ''  keep"  her  brother,  and  most  delectably 
she  performed  her  duty.  The  scene  opens 
with  Miss  Rosalie  Clyde,  who  is  rich  and 
handsome,  of  course,  and  marvelously  pro- 
per (which  is  not  of  course),  in  attendance 
npon  the  sick  bed  of  a  younger  sister. 
This  is  amiable  in  her,  but  she  is  as  melan- 
choly as  she  well  can  be— or,  as  the  sailors 
say,  as  the  jib-cat — because  of  the  recent 
death  of  her  mother.  She  is  also  otherwise 
unhappy  in  her  mind,  because,  as  we  soon 
learn,  of  some  mysterious  shortcomings  of  a 
dear  brother  of  hers.  We  begin  to  suspect 
that  he  has,  perhaps,  turned  pirate,  or 
committed  a  secret  forgery,  or  wantonly 
broken  the  hearts  of  a  half  dozen  maidena 
But  he  has  done  neither.  He  is  only  a  gay 
young  Captain,  good-looking  and  well  to 
do,  with  an  occasional  inclination  to  cards ; 
who  prefers  the  society  of  his  young  friends 
to  the  lachrymose  company  of  Miss  Prim, 
his  sister.  In  short,  the  Captain  is  no  bet- 
ter than  one  of  the  wicked.  When  we 
find  how  she  labors  to  convert  him  from 
his  frivolous  ways,  firing  whole  volleys  of 
Scripture  texts  at  him  every  time  he  makes 
his  appearance,  we  do  not  wonder  at  it, 
even  though  they  were  wadded  with  sisterly 
kisses.  To  be  pelted,  with  pious  quotations, 
over  your  eggs  and  coflfee,  and  rubbed 
down  every  evening  with  a  lecture  on  your 
sins,  is  not  the  pleasantest  kind  of  enter- 
tainment for  young  men.  Thornton  Clyde 
—for  that  is  the  Buffering  brother's  name — 
must  have  been  a  miracle  of  brotherly 
kindness,  to  put  up  with  such  an  incessant 
hail  of  preachment.  He  did  lose  his  tem- 
per sometimes ;  but  how  he  kept  it  at  all 
is  the  surprise.  His  saintly  little  house- 
keeper, having  made  herself  responsible 
for  the  good  conduct  of  the  whole  family, 
will  not  let  them  rest  till  they  are  dra- 
'  gooned  into  her  methods  of  thinking  and 
acting.  She  refuses  to  go  to  the  theatre 
with  her  brother,  because  the  theatre,  we 


know,  is  such  a  naughty  place ;  and  when 
her  brother  wants  to  invite  some  gentlemen 
to  spend  the  evening  at  home,  (a  capital 
thing  for  his  case,)  she  insists  that  she  will 
not  assist  in  entertaining  them,  if  wine  or 
cards  are  to  be  introduced  to  help  oat  the 
evening.    This  was  an  enormous  imperti- 
nence in  Miss  Prim,  yet  the  indolgent  bro- 
ther consents  to  forego  his  plan.     One 
night,  however,  he  does  bring  home  a  few 
friends — a  right  pleasant  company — ^wfaen 
little  Saint  Rosalie  deluged  the  whole  set 
with  strong  coffee-enough  to  keep  tbexs 
all  awake,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  did,  all 
night.    She  was  excessively  amiable  the 
while — the  cunning  little  minx^pretendmg 
to  herself  that  she  was  doing  her  datyl 
What  is  worse,  Miss  Warner  approves  her 
intractable  conceit.  It  does  not  appear  tiiat 
the  brother  ever  asked  any  body  again,  and 
we  are  sorry  for  it ;  for  the  chapter  that 
describes  this  gathering  is  the  fi^rst  pleasant 
chapter  in  the  book.    All  that  precede  are 
as  sad  as  an  undertaker's  shop,  as  well  as 
much  that  comes  after  it 

Saint  Rosalie,  like  most  young  ladies^ 
who  are  rich,  and  handsome,  and  pious,  has 
a  lover— one  Mr.  Henry  Raynor— -a  rather 
solemn,  but  not  altogether  stupid,  young 
gentleman,  the  son  of  a  nice  old  Quaker 
lady— who  has  a  taste  for  soldieimg,  and 
has  just  returned  from  a  long  visit  to 
Europe.  He  rushes  to  see  his  little  saint, 
and  she  receives  him  with  the  iciest  purity 
and  decorum— not  glad  at  all,  apparently, 
and  the  interview  consists  mainly  of  a 
mutual  exchange  of  Scriptural  excerpts. 
He  persists  in  his  suit,  however,  and,  after 
a  while,  asks  her  to  appoint  the  day.  She 
falls  into  his  arms!  she  gives  him  a  rouang 
smack !  she  says— next  week!  you  will  snp- 
pose?  not  she:  she  has  not  yet  converted 
her  brother,  who  prefers  remaining  out  of 
nights  to  her  long  homilies  in  the  chimney 
comer ;  and,  until  she  has  converted  him, 
her  lover  may  go — ^break  his  heart  It 
is  her  one  duty  in  life  to  preach  that 
brother  over  to  her  side,  and  then  she 
will  be  ready  to  marry.  If  Mr.  Raynor 
had  been  as  sensible  as  he  looks,  he 
would  have  boxed  the  ears  of  the  setf- 
willed  little  jade,  and  sent  for  the  cler- 
gyman. But  he  gave  in  to  her  whimsy 
and,  in  fact,  began  himself  to  try  a  little 
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of  the  same  sort  of  machinery  on  that  de- 
laded  young  Captain. 

At  last  Rosalie's  health  glyes  way,  under 
her  incessant  anxiety  about  her  brother's 
lost  condition,  and  she  is  sent  into  the 
country  to  recruit.  But  she  wonH  recruit 
Instead  of  scampering  off  to  the  woods,  or 
rowing  the  boat,  or  dancing  with  the  clod- 
hoppers, or  riding  the  farmer's  horses  till 
they  foamed  again,  or  giving  up  her  soul 
to  the  pure  and  simple  inspirations  of 
Nature  she  pat  down  and  moped,  and 
nursed  her  sickly  and  sultry  fancies, 
and  wrote  long  sermons  to  her  brother, 
which,  the  poor  fellow,  busily  engaged  in 
erecting  fortifications  at  Brooklyn,  (the 
scene  is  laid  in  1812,X  forgot  to  answer,  or 
did  not  care  to  answer,  seeing  that  they 
were,  probably,  like  many  other  sermons, 
not  made  to  answer.  Saint  Rosalie  became 
worse :  but,  finally,  Mr.  Raynor  brought  her 
a  little  comfort,  in  the  shape  of  a  promise 
that  next  day  her  brother  would  visit  her. 
The  brother,  too,  had  been  ill  of  a  fever, 
and  went  to  the  country  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated state.  There  his  sister  renewed  her 
assiduities,  plied  him  with  more  texts, 
whined  and  beseeched;  when  lo— presto! 
"  he  was  a  changed  man" — as  he  might  have 
been,  by  the  same  means,  in  chapter  1  or  2. 
Thus,  Rosalie  and  her  texts  prevailed ;  the 
hunted  and  baffled  sinner  saw  the  error  of 
his  life,  and  repented.  She  married  Mr. 
Raynor,  and  the  brother  married  one  of 
Rosalie's  old  Mends— a  cousin— and  every 
body  was  as  happy  as  they  could  be,  under 
the  circumstances. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  story,  some 
pomts  of  which  are  agreeably  told,  but 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  dull  and  badly  con- 
structed. The  characters  are  conceived 
with  more  vigor  than  they  are  described. 
Dr.  Buffem— a  conceited  but  hearty  old 
Esculapius:  Penn  Raynor,  a  talkative  and 
vivacious  demi-semi-Quaker ;  the  homely 
old  Yankee  Mrs.  Hopper,  and  old  Mrs. 
Morsel,  a  complaining  old  lady— might 
have  been  worked  up  with  a  little  more 
care.  Into  lively  and  peculiar  individuali- 
ties; but  Saint  Rosalie  and  her  soldier- 
Quaker  husband,  Mr.  Raynor,  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  nature  already,  and 
could  never  be  improved.  The  reader  is  re- 
lieved when  they  are  married  and  disappear. 

Miss  Warner  has  a  talent  for  narrative, 
a  pretty  good  perception  of  character,  and 


is  not  without  a  touch  of  humour;  but 
her  ideas  of  the  religious  life  are  so  un- 
genial  and  aggressive,  (we  speak  of  this 
work  alone,  not  having  read  her  others,) 
that  we  hope  in  future  she  will  indulge 
very  sparely  in  "serious"  writing. 

— Our  second  candidate  for  the  favor  of 
the  romance-reading  world  appears  in  the 
writer  of  Blanche  Deanpood — an  American 
novel,  as  the  advertisements  say,  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  partly  among  the  High- 
lands, and  partly  in  this  city.  It  is  a  novel 
of  passion  and  sentiment,  however,  and  not 
of  manners  or  local  life.  The  principal 
personages  might  have  been  called  My 
Lord  Walton,  or  My  Lady  Blanche,  just  as 
well  as  Mr.  Walton,  and  Miss  Blanche,  so 
far  as  the  verisimilitude  is  concerned.  There 
is  nothing  peculiarly  American  in  the  book, 
save  a  few  descriptions  of  scenery,  an  oc- 
casional allusion  to  New  York  society,  and 
an  old  revolutionary  .veteran,  who  has  no- 
thing really  to  do  with  the  plot,  and  whose 
most  remarkable  feature  is,  that  he  knew 
the  grandfathers  of  every  body. 

We  do  not  say  this  by  way  of  con- 
demnation. Passion  is  the  same  every- 
where ;  and  the  characters  of  a  novel  are 
merely  the  puppets  by  which  it  is  exhibited. 
The  book  is  one  of  coosiderable  talent.  We 
suspect  the  writer  is  a  novice,  from  a  cer- 
tain uneasiness  or  want  of  repose  he  be- 
trays in  the  management  of  his  materials ; 
but  he  is  a  novice  who  is  able  to  do  much 
better.  In  the  conception  of  character, 
he  is  not  deficient,  although,  we  think, 
he  could  give  more  individuality  to  his 
figures,  by  a  little  more  patient  study. 
Miss  Blanche,  his  heroine,  is  a  most  lovable 
young  woman,  but  is  like  a  great  many 
lovable  young  women  that  one  meets  in 
romances.  Mr.  Walton  is  vigorously  con- 
ceived, but  gets  a  little  confused  in  the 
making  out ;  and  Rodman  is  a  fine  young 
man,  not  remarkably  different  from  other 
fine  young  men.  The  greatest  success  of 
the  author,  clearly,  is  Knowlton— not  pre- 
cisely the  villain  or  the  lago  of  the  plot, 
but  the  diplomatic  manager  of  it — who  is 
drawn  with  a  strong,  even  a  steady  hand; 
and,  but  for  his  getting  married  in  the  end, 
would  leave  a  thoroughly  marked  and  con- 
sistent impression.  The  plot  of  this  oovel, 
turning  upon  an  early  separation  of  a  hus- 
band from  his  wife,  under  mistaken  sus- 
picions, and  a  five  or  six  years'  pursuit  by 
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Ihe  latter  of  an  absconding  ton,  who  U 
j«t  all  the  while  jost  under  his  noee,  is 
vtterly  improbable,  and  Aill  of  mysteiy 
where  there  need  be  no  mystery ;  yet  the 
incidents  are  developed  with  dramatic  skilL 
Bat  as  one  sees  the  end  a  long  way  ahead, 
the  details  of  the  last  chapters  are  painfully 
protracted.  The  close,  therefore,  is  not  so 
agreeable  as  the  beginning.  Indeed  the 
opening  chapters  present  a  fine  idylic  pio- 
tore,  which  we  wishohad  been  continaed, 
with  lesLof  the  intrigoe  and  passion  which 
nar  the  latter  part  After  the  free,  bright 
air  of  the  Highland  region,  one  gets  slightly 
suffocated  with  the  crowd  and  heat  of  New 
York.  All  parties  being  finally  restored 
to  the  Highlands,  we  suppose  we  onght  to 
forgive  the  temporary  interruption;  but 
we  shall  not  The  fiu^t  is,  that  we  are 
heartily  weary  of  these  novels  of  passion, 
which  try  to  "pile  up  the  agony"  of  our 
poor  human  nature.  Life  has  enough  of 
trouble  in  its  realitieB,  without  the  aid  of 
fictitious  additions.  Let  the  public  insist, 
therefore,  upon  more  fun,  more  odd  and 
whimsical  character,  more  quiet  and  genial 
scenes,  more  open  and  hearty  freedom, 
more  serene  and  lofty  art  and  less  inten- 
sity, heat,  torture,  and  heart-breaking,  on 
the  part  of  our  nascent  novelists.  Our 
fictitious  literature  appears  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  its  tturm-und^ranff  period — its 
storm  and  qiasm  period ; — and  the  sooner 
it  gets  through  it  to  the  pleasant  sunshiny 
land  beyond,  the  better  for  our  mental 
health  and  eigoyment 

— ^We  are  glad  to  find,  in  the  third  novel 
before  us— which  dates  from  an  unexpect- 
ed quarter — a  tendency  to  a  better  style 
of  art,  although  it  is  only  a  tendency.  We 
refer  to  a  novel,  called  ii^d,  purporting  to 
be  the  work  of  Miss  Mabiok  Harland,  of 
Richmond,  Yirginia.  It  is  a  tale  of  South- 
em  domestic  life — not  negro  life,  as  might 
be  supposed  from  the  turn  that  novel 
writing  about  the  South  has  taken  dnce 
'•Uncle  Tom,"— but  the  life  of  cultivated, 
well-meaning,  suffering  and  striving  white 
folks.  It  must  have  some  local  truth  in 
it,  for  we  find  "fifth  edition"  written  on 
the  cover ;  yet  we  cannot  ourselves  recog- 
oiae  any  thing  peculiar  to  the  South  in  its 
characters  and  Incidents.  Had  the  scene 
been  laid  in  New  York  or  Boston,  instead 
of  at  Richmond,  the  events  and  personages 
might  have  been  very  much  the  same.    It 


evinces,  however,  a  sharp  insight  into  the 
workings  of  human  motive,  marking  the 
nicest  distinctions  and  shades  of  charactei 
with  a  keen,  firm  touch,  and  without  those 
strong  and  exaggerated  contrasts,  whiefc 
are  too  often  evidences  of  confused  coneep* 
tions,  and  imperfect  execution.  Mies  Ids 
Rose,  the  heroine,  is  not  exactly  an  originsi 
creation,  but  is  a  well-defined  and  BkiUulli 
developed  character,  and  **  Charley  "  and 
Mr.  Lacy  are  agreeably  drawn,  while  Misi 
Josephine  is  almost  too  much  of  a  vixen  for 
the  refined  society  in  which  she  is  alloiied 
to  chrculate.  There  is  more  mutual  com- 
placency and  admiration,  too,  among  Ite 
leading  friends  than  is  compatible  with  a 
true  social  intercourse.  But  the  tone  of 
the  work  issubdued,  the  pictures,  gencnUy, 
in  good  keeping,  and  the  religions  spirit 
healthful  and  liberaL  The  greatest  ddieet 
which  occurs  to  us,  is  that  the  incidents  si« 
expanded  until  they  become  monotonona 
A  considerable  number  of  people  are  intro- 
duced, who  have  nothing  really  to  do  with 
the  plot,  and  are  quite  unnecessary  as  acces- 
sories. On  the  whole,  we  have  been  both 
entertained  and  instructed  by  this  novel, 
in  spite  of  the  too  evident  self-«atisfiMStion 
of  the  whole  company. 

—  But  if  AioM  is  a  true  pictore  of 
Southern  society,  what  diail  we  say  of  the 
glimpses  of  it  that  we  get  in  Our  World,  a 
new  anti-slavery  novel  T  What  a  eontrasi 
between  the  parlor  and  kitchen !  We  shall 
not,  however,  compare  the  two  woric^ 
as  Our  W&rld  is  a  mere  partisan  tale, 
written  with  an  avowed  partisan  purpose, 
and  exhibiting  little  or  no  artistic  ddlL 
It  deals  in  violent  scenes  and  characters,  is 
without  merit  as  a  story,  and  disgoirt^ 
rather  than  interests  us,  by  its  main  ind- 
dents.  The  whole  thing  is  overdone ;  sop- 
posing  each  separate  event  to  be  true— es 
a  whole  it  is  not  true,  because  the  partiea- 
lars  are  Inrought  together  without  relief; 
without  light  and  shade— in  a  confoaed 
mass.  The  characters  are  vague,  the  con- 
versations forced,  and  the  descriptions,  for 
the  most  part,  overstrained.  The  reader 
finds  it  diiBcult  to  continue  his  attention  to 
the  end,  and  is  glad  when  the  last  chapter 
shuts  out  the  jumbled  and  disagreeable 
scenes  to  which  he  has  been  an  unwilling 
spectator. 

—  A  more  readable  book,  than  either  we 
have  named^-abont  the  South,  too— is  the 
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Southern  Land^  by  A  Child  of  ths  Sok— 
despite  its  affected  title.  It  has  the  tiuimest 
thread  of  a  story  rimning  through  it,  being 
rather  a  series  of  hop-skip-aad-jump  sketch- 
es—sometimes  of  life,  at  others  of  soeoery, 
and  then  again  of  character.  Beginning  at  a 
boarding-school  at  France,  and  closing  on 
a  cotton  estate  in  Tennessee,  the  aathor 
expatiates  oyer  the  world,  in  the  style  of 
Peter  Schlemil,  or  the  Wandering  Jew. 
Now,  we  have  him  at  Paris,  then  at  New 
Orleans,  next  in  Charleston,  and,  again^ 
he  doesn't  know  where  himself.  But  where* 
ever  he  lights,  for  a  time,  he  is  the  same 
chatty,  keen-eyed,  cultivated,  nonchalant 
observer  of  men  and  things,  and  he  mana- 
ges, by  a  few  words,  to  make  us  see  what 
he  sees.  A  man  of  the  world  seemingly, 
he  has  yet  a  soul  for  sentiment,  nature  and 
poetry.  With  a  great  many  local  pr^u- 
dices,  and  the  constitutional  arrogance  of 
"  a  child  of  the  sun,''  he  is  still  open  to  a 
perception  of  local  defects.  His  pictures 
of  the  South  are  generally  warm,  mellow, 
many-colored,  with  floods  of  sunshine  and 
luxurious  vegetation,  but  not  without 
glimpses  of  the  fever-swamps  and  pine  baa^ 
rens.  He  pednts  the  princely,  gentlemanly 
planter,  but  he  does  not  forgot  the  *'  Sherry 
Cocktails,"  the  *' Gin-swigs,"  and  the  "Mr. 
Shortstaples."  In  the  teeth  of  his  strong 
Southern  prepossessions,  too,  he  reveals, 
unconsciously  it  may  be  to  himself,  social 
aberrations  in  the  South,  which  his  pet 
plan  of  a  law  of  primogeniture  would  not 
eradicate,  but  aggravate.  But  he  is  too 
companionable  to  bore  you  with  long  spec- 
ulations, and  so  we  shall  not  stop  to  say 
what  all  his  occasional  remarks  might  sug- 
gest, by  way  of  reply. 

—  In  The  (M  Inn,  by  Mr.  Josiah  Barnes, 
Sen.,  we  have  a  collection  of  stories,  told 
with  considerable  power;  but  the  device 
of  a  party  of  travelers  meeting  accidentally 
at  au  inn,  and  agreeing  to  tell  stories  for 
pastime,  is  so  old  and  worn  that  it  needs 
all  one's  patience  to  go  on  with  the  book. 
Yet,  if  the  reader  will  overlook  this  pre- 
liminary want  of  invention,  he  will  find  the 
stories  themselves  full  of  interest  and 
pathos.— A  pleasant  tale  is  that  of  Cone  Cut 
(hmerSf — ^which  strange  name,  we  suppose, 
means  Connecticut  Comers—for  the  scene 
is  chiefly  laid  in  Connecticut.  A  vein  of 
humor  runs  through  it,  which  will  give  the 
reader  a  good  laugh,  if  he  wants  one. 


Captain  Mayfarrie,  Miss  Provey,  -the  Dea- 
con, and  other  characters  are  done  to  the 
life. — One  may  also  say  as  much  of  Irmk- 
thorpe,^9k  short  story  of  backwoods  life,  by 
Pjlul  Ckbtton,  who  mingles  pathos  and  fun 
in  nice  proportions.— The  Ihiea/or  ike  Mo- 
rtrwf ,  by  Harky  GamGO-^well  known  to  be 
Lieut  Wise — are  animated,  witty,  and 
thrilling,  having  all  the  rapidity  and  dash 
of  Captain  Marryat,  with  more  originality 
and  humor,  aud  some  of  his  coarseness. 

— Among  the  reprints  of  novels,  we  have 
only  time  to  mention,  first  and  foremost, 
the  beautiful  large-typed  edition  of  Don 
Quixotte — translation  by  Motteaux,  and 
notes  by  Lockhart — lately  issued  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  altogether  the  finest  edition 
of  the  greatest  of  romances  that  has  yet 
appeared.  Then,  the  Oraoe  Lee  of  Miss 
Kavanaoh  the  Mammon  of  Mrs.  Gobe,  and 
the  Kenneth  of  Miss  Yonob  all  exciting 
and  meritorious  works,  to  say  nothing  of 
Douglass  Jbbbold's  most  amusing  Men  qf 
Character.  The  Amyae  Leigh  of  Mr.  KiMa»^ 
let,  we  must  reserve  for  a  more  elaborate 
notice  hereafter. 

—  Eastford)  or  Household  Sketches,  by 
Weslet  Brooke,  is  an  anti-spasmodic  book, 
which  shows  that  the  stock  of  men  of  letters 
who  feel  naturally,  think  calmly,  describe 
truthfully,  and  write  correctly,  has  not  died 
out,  as  some  people  suppose.  The  author 
of  Eaatford  is  a  contemplative  man ;  and, 
whether  he  wields  the  angler's  rod  or 
not,  is  of  the  race  of  Izaak  Walton,  whose 
mental  traits,  if  not  whose  piscatory  habits^ 
he  largely  shares— adding  to  them,  how- 
ever, a  wider  knowledge  of  men  and  things^ 
and  a  keener  insight  into  the  motives  of 
the  world's  movement.  The  story  of  the 
book,  although  evidently  intended  as  a 
mere  bond  to  unite  a  series  of  sketches  in  a 
common  interest,  has  the  charm  of  a  natu- 
ral, truthful  progression;  the  author  has 
not  felt  at  liberty  to  violate  consistency  for 
the  sake  of  effect.  He  has  laid  the  scene 
of  his  tale  in  and  around  an  old  New  Eng^ 
land  village,  excepting  the  passage  of  a 
few  stirring  incidents  which  take  place  in 
the  lumber  wilds  of  Maine,  and  the  vivid 
relation  of  which  is  in  striking  and  pleas- 
ing contrast  with  the  placid  tone  of  the 
rest  of  the  book.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
we  violate  confidence  in  saying  that  Wesley 
Brooke  is  the  assumed  name  of  Mr.  George 
LuNT,  of  Boston. 
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A  Flaw  HiBTOBiES.^"  There  she  is,"  aaid 
Webster,  of  Maesachiuetts,—**  behold  her, 
ftad  jadge  for  yourself.  The  world  knows 
her  history  by  heart"  Bat  if  it  does,  that 
is  no  reason  why  her  history  should  not  be 
written.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Babbt  has  given 
ns  a  most  elaborate  and  agreeable  record 
of  it,  in  his  Butary  of  ManackiuOU.  It  is  a 
work,  which  in  more  respects  than  its  mere 
formresemblesBancrofVs  "UnitedStates,'' 
without  being  an  imitation.  It  evinces 
the  same  research,  the  same  animation,  and 
the  same  liberal  American  spirit  Begin- 
ning with  the  earliest  discoveries  of  the 
State,  it  describes  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, their  troubles  with  the  Indians,  their 
persecutions  of  the  Quakers,  and  the  suo- 
cessive  administrations,  down  to  a  quite 
modem  period.  The  author,  who  cherishes 
both  an  admiring  love  of  the  heroic  quali- 
ties of  the  New  England  settlers,  and  a  noble 
disdain  of  their  occasional  bigotry  and 
meanness,  writes  with  ease  and  eloquence, 
in  the  temper  of  a  judge,  and  not  of  a  par- 
tisan. His  work  will  take  its  place,  we 
confidently  predict,  among  the  standard 
books  of  history ;  for  it  is  clear,  succinct, 
conscientious,  and  attractive. 

—  A  History  qf  Western  Masaachiuettg,  by 
JosiAU  Gilbert  Holland,  Is  confined  to 
the  several  counties  of  Hampden,  Hamp- 
shire, Franklin  and  Berkshire,  and  is  more 
of  a  local  than  a  general  narrative.  In  the 
first  part,  we  have  an  outline  of  general 
history,  but  the  second  part  relates  tothe 
geology,  and  the  third  part  to  the  towns  of 
those  particular  counties.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared with  much  industry  and  skill,  and  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  local  knowl- 
edge. Many  of  the  anecdotes  which  Mr. 
Holland  has  collected  out  of  the  archives 
of  the  old  towns,  have  a  quaint  and  charac- 
teristic significance. 

—  No  writer  has  a  more  charming  sim- 
plicity of  style  than  Zschokkb,  whose  ffi9- 
tory  of  Stoitzerland,  a  household  treasure 
among  the  Alps,  has  just  been  faithfully 
rendered  into  English,  by  Frakcis  Gborgb 
Shaw.«  It  is  the  great  merit  of  Zs^hokke, 
that  while  his  narrative  possesses  that  clear 
and  limpid  beauty,  which  adapts  it  to  the 
capacity  of  children  and  the  people,  it  has 
all  the  accuracy,  conciseneEs  and  thought 
which  the  maturest  mind  may  require.  It 
is  the  text-book,  we  believe,  of  the  confed- 
erate Cantons. 


—  We  confess  to  a  strong  liking  for 
Limabtinb's  Histories.  It  is  true,  they  are 
not  always  accurate,  but,  it  is  alfw  true, 
that  (bey  are  always  profoundly  interest- 
ing; his  sentiments  are  often  sentimentali- 
ties, but  then  his  descriptiouB  are  pictmo. 
Who  can  read  any  one  of  his  books,  and 
forget  it?  How  vividly,  and  with  wbat 
poetic  elevation,  he  brings  his  scenes  aad 
characters  before  the  mind !  How  gracefbl 
and  flowing  his  narrative — ^how  liberal,  and, 
for  the  most  part  just,  his  judgments?  Take 
up  the  first  volume  of  hwEiatory  of  IMq^ 
just  published  by  the  Appletons,  and  read 
his  account  of  the  rise  of  Mahomet  aod  bis 
religion,  and  see  if  you  ever  before  read  a 
more  graphic,  impressive,  and  fasclaatrng 
story?  The  East,  where  Lamartine  baa 
spent  nine  years  of  his  life — ^witfa  its  iunnj 
climate,  its  wild  deserts,  itslegecdarjmjt- 
teries,  its  strong  passions  and  lofty  entho- 
siasm — ^is  just  the  sphere  for  his  fine  poetic 
faculties,  and,  we  cannot  doabt,  that  this 
Ottoman  history  will  be  one  of  his  most 
characteristic  and  beautiful  booka 

—  In  the  lectures  on  LouU  the  Fbmtuidk, 
and  ih^  Writers  of  Att  Age,  translated  from 
the  French  of  J.  F.  Asti^  by  the  Rev.  R  W. 
EiBC,  we  have  an  able  and  instraetire, 
though  somewhat  incomplete  view  of  the 
literary  and  religious  aspecii  of  the  age  of 
the  Grand  Monarque.    They  wen  deUv- 
ered  in  French,  to  a  private  andience  in 
this  city,  and  have  since  been  translated 
by  Mr.  Kirk,  who  is  a  friend  of  the  anther. 
The  prose  part  of  the  translation  is  good, 
but  the  poetry  quite  indifferent.    An  ambi- 
tious introduction  by  the  translator,  is  not 
so  skillfully  executed  as  it  might  have  been, 
although  it  supplies  a  rapid  review  of  pre- 
liminary French  History,  which  will  be 
found  useful  in  studying  the  treatise. 

—The  L{fe  qf  Sam  Hotuton  is  evidently 
written  with  a  view  to  advance  his  inte^ 
ests  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  bnt 
is  full  of  fine  material  notwithstanding. 
His  experiences  of  this  world  have  been  so 
varied,  that  the  incidents  fall,  of  them- 
selves, into  picturesque  and  striking  forms. 
Even  the  turgid  style  of  his  biographer 
cannot  divest  them  of  a  certain  dramatic 
and  robust  force.  As  the  boy  emigrant, 
the  Indian  chief,  the  successful  Greneral, 
and  the  influential  statesman,  his  career 
exhibits  the  most  romantic  contraata,  aod 
novel  adventures ;  and,  had  they  been  de- 
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scribed  with  » .simple  reliance  upon  the 
factSi  without  the  attempt  at  elaborate 
eulogy,  which  mhs  throngh  this  book,  the 
natunJ  impression  produced  would  have 
been  stronger  than  the  artificial  one,  aimed 
at  by  the  writer,  is  likely  to  be. 

—A  HUtory  of  the  War,  by  George 
Fowler,  is  a  succinct  but  authentic  account 
of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  hostile  parties 
In  the  East.  It  is  compiled  from  public 
and  private  documents  of  the  highest  au- 
thority, and  gives  a  clear,  though  compen- 
dious, narrative  of  the  progress  of  nego- 
tiations and  hostilities,  from  the  mission  of 
Mentchikoff,  up  to  the  siege  of  Sevastopol. 
Two  excellent  maps,  one  of  the  Crimea, 
and'  the  other  of  the  besieged  city,  add 
materially  to  the  value  of  this  little  vol- 
ume. 

—The  Church  BUtory  of  Dr.  Charles 
Habb,  lately  rendered  into  English,  is  one 
of  the  best  manuals  on  that  subject  that  we 
have  found.  It  is  succinct  but  clear,  and 
unites  to  an  astonishing  power  of  con- 
densed expression,  the  most  impartial  and 
comprehensive  judgment.  The  arrange- 
ment has  all  the  scientific  precision  of  the 
Germans,  with  a  liveliness  of  narrative 
which  is  not  German.  In  its  sketches  of 
both  characters  and  events,  it  exhibits  a 
rare  insight  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
whose  learning,  also,  as  he  is  a  German,  is 
of  course  prodigious. 

—The  lAvet  qf  the  Chirf  Jtutica  of  the 
Vhited  Statu,  of  which,  we  have  read  the 
advanced  sheets,  kindly  forwarded  to  us 
by  Lippincott,  Grambo,  k  Co.,  promises  to 
be  a  standard  work  of  history.  It  is  com- 
piled from  original  and  authentic  docu- 
ments, some  of  them  now  used,  for  the  first 
time,  and  is  written  in  a  forcible  and  at- 
tractive style. 

Some  Miscellanies. — We  shall  speak  of 
MaginrCi  MUcdUxntea^  as  an  American  book, 
for,  though  the  substance  of  it  has  been 
printed  in  foreign  Magazines,  as  a  book  it 
is  new.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  editor,  is 
already  known  by  his  elaborate  edition  of 
Wilson's  Noetm  Ambnmima,  and  has  acted 
tudiciously  in  putting  forth  Maginn  as  a 
kind  of  continuation  of  that  work.  Ma- 
ginn was  of  the  Wilson  set;  Inferior  to 
Wilson  in  many  respects,  but  exhibiting 
many  of  the  same  qualities.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  pathos  and  energy 
of  WOsoUy  although  he  shares  in  his  learn- 


ing, his  fun,  and  his  convivial  sympathies. 
They,  and  their  companions,  were  a  rollick- 
ing, jovial  crew  (at  least  in  print),  as  savage 
as  meat-ax^s  the  next  morning,  and  as  full 
of  loyalty  as  they  were,  or  pretended  to 
be,  of  liquor.  Their  truculent  jokes  told 
well  in  their  day,  but,  we  confess,  that  to 
us,  now,  many  of  them  have  the  smell  of 
an  old  drink-shop,— or  of  whisky-Aimes 
and  stale  tobacco.  A  great  deal  of  their 
wit  is  repulsively  coarse,  or  a  great  deal 
of  it,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  no  wit  at 
all.  It  is  mere  broad  whim,  or  a  kind 
intellectual  Umr%  de  foreej — amusing  for 
the  time — ^but  not  genuine.  The  poly- 
glott  translations,  for  instance,  are  cu- 
rious evidences  of  dexterity,  but  nothing 
more:  the  drinking  and  eating  boasts, 
too,  are  mere  vulgar  exaggerations,  pleas- 
ing alone  to  swill-tubs;  while  the  arro- 
gant ridicule  of  contemporary  authors, 
has  less  humor,  and  all  the  low  malice 
of  Billingsgate  fishwives.  Yet,  over  and 
above  this  gin-room  slang  and  maudlin 
loyalty,  there  is  often  in  Maginn  real  hu- 
mor, touching  sentiment,  and  sound  learn- 
ing. He  has  a  free,  hearty,  careless  way 
about  him  that  carries  you  along,  by  the 
mere  force  of  animal  excitement.  You  like 
the  fellow,  even  while  he  repels  you,  he  is 
such  a  gentlemanly  and  scholarly  rowdy. 
His  insolence  you  ascribe  to  the  bad  rum  in 
him ;  but  his  talent,  his  vivacity,  his  won- 
derful variety,  his  originality  and  inde- 
pendence you  ascribe  to  the  man  himself. 
How  atrocious  the  criticisms  on'6helleyj 
Keats,  Hunt,  etc.;  yet  how  capital  the 
burlesques  of  Wordsworth,  Crabbe,  Byroiij 
Coleridge  and  others  I  What  ingenuity  in 
his  paro<}ies;  what  a  true  bacchanalian 
swing  in  his  drinking  songs ;  what  audacity 
in  his  egotisms;  what  bluster  in  his  cri- 
tiques, what  endless  wealth  of  conceit  in 
his  literary  disguises  I  We  do  not  wonder 
that  Blackwood,  in  his  day,  was  universally 
disapproved  and  read — that  the  booksellers 
refused  to  sell  it,  and  yet  that  every  body 
bought  it;  or  that  every  body  pretended 
to  be  disgusted,  while  every  body  laughed. 
It  was  enough  to  drive  Edinburgh  mad, 
with  mingled  wrath  and  mirth — this  stormy 
club  of  writers  and  bnusers,  who  seem  to 
alternate  with  eqilal  gusto  from  the  rectory 
to  the  ring,  from  pugilism  to  philosophy, 
from  license  to  literature,  from  rum  to 
religion. 
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Mr.  Mackencie  has  edited  the  book  with 
YftBt  iadustry,  bat  not  equal  judgment. 
Manj  of  his  notes  are  de  trop,  and  he  ought 
to  assume  that  the  class  of  persoos  likely 
to  read  him  will  know  something  of  such 
men  as  Jefl^eys,  Hogg,  Belzoni,  Shelley, 
Henry  Mackenzie,  etc.,  etc.,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  long  biographical  account 
Sometimes,  too,  he  ludicronsly  mistakes  his 
author.  3iaginn,  for  instance,  in  one  of 
his  maxims,  (p.  110,)  says  the  best  thing  to 
be  drank  after  cheese  is  strong  ale;  and 
adds  ironically,  by  way  of  confirmation^ 
"who  ever  heard  of  a  drayman,  who  lives 
almost  entirely  on  bread  and  cheese,  wash- 
ing it  down  with  water  or  champagne?" 
Whereupon  Mr.  Editor  asks,  in  a  note,  with 
all  solemnity,  "How  could  a  drayman 
obtain  champagne?"  Sure  enough,  Mr* 
Mackenzie  I  how  could  he?  But,  generally, 
the  notes  of  the  Editor  are  a  real  assistance, 
and  we  thank  him  for  the  pains  he  has  taken 
both  in  collecting  and  elucidating  the  text 

— ^A  work  upon  making  and  fe  ucing  C^dor- 
ifi^,  from  Paris :  a  work  upon  Landscape 
Grardening,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio! 
Who  would  not  as  soon  look  for  the  one  as 
for  the  other  ?  But,  in  Mr.  Kern's  Landscape 
Gardening,  published  at  Cincinnati,  we 
have  the  latter,  showiog  how  rapidly  the 
sabtler  arts  follow  in  the  peaceful  train  of 
empire.  Mr.  Kern  has  well  judged  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  has  produced  the  right  book 
at  the  right  moment  There  are,  probably, 
as  each  spring  opens,  a  thousand  homes 
where  tke  opportunity  and  the  wish  coexist 
for  the  first  time,  for  some  external  sign  of 
ease,  and  of  the  love  of  natural  beauty. 
The  want  of  these,  the  guidance  towards 
a  tasteful  expression,  this  book  supplier 
The  more  elaborate  works  of  the  class  Mr. 
Kern  has  read  with  evident  care  and  dis- 
crimination. He  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended for  making  a  book  of  reasonable 
nze,  and  for  writing  with  straightforward- 
ness upon  Landscape  Gardening ;  a  treat- 
ment which,  before  Downiog's  time,  was 
hardly  known.  The  principal  English 
writers — Price,  Ripton,  Brown,  Loudon — 
are  two-volume-octavo  men.  Loudon  spun 
from  his  laborious  head  laborious  books, 
full  of  valuable  material,  but  useful  only 
to  the  student  or  man  of  solid  leisure.  Most 
of  us  here  are  hasty  men,  who  do  not  expect 
at  the  utmost  to  reach  seventy,  who  have  a 
great  deal  to  do,  and  may  be  called  upon 


as  F.  Pierce  was,  at  short  notice,  to  be 
President  of  this  Republic.  Art,  therefofe, 
for  us,  whether  in  words  or  works,  must  be 
condennd.  His  publishers  have  put  Mr.  Kem 
before  the  public  in  great  luxury  of  typo- 
graphy. The  genius  and  expense  devoted 
to  the  wood  engravings  might  have  been 
concentrated  to  advantage  upon  a  smaller 
number;  and  Mr.  K.'8  elaborate  "rock- 
work"  could  have  been  saccessfnlly  omit- 
ted. 

—Dr.  Hatwabd,  President  of  the  Mava* 
chusett  Medical  Society,  has  just  given  to 
the  world  the  more  prominent  points  of 
his  medical  experience,  with  reflectiouL 
These  "Papers  and  Reports"  indicate 
a  man  of  the  profoundest  profesnonal 
good  sense,  the  preeminent  characteiistie 
of  our  noble  old  physicians.  They  an 
complacently  deficient,  compared  with  the 
French  school,  in  the  technical  minutenea 
of  detail  now  obtainable ;  bat  have  a  far 
outbalancing  tact  and  breadth  of  intelligent 
views.  If  every  competent  phymcian  should 
leave  such  material  as  this  for  the  dedoe- 
tions  of  future  investigators,  science  migbt 
safely  hope  to  make  a  vast  step  forward. 

— The  death  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Broktb 
NiGHOL,  the  author  of  "Jane  Ejre,"  of 
"  Shirley,"  and  of  "  Villette."  is  too  impor- 
tant an  event  in  the  literuy  world  for  as 
to  allow  it  to  pass  without  comment.  In 
the  accounts  which  have  reached  ua  of  her 
actual  personal  life  and  experience,  there 
is  little  to  relieve  the  sense  of  sadness 
which  is  derived  from  her  books :  a  filing 
of  loneliness  and  untold  tragedy  which 
give  them  an  earnestness  beyond  thoee  of 
any  other  contemporary  woman.  It  is 
scarcely  ten  years  since  "Jane  Eyre"  wia 
published,  but  the  position  of  its  anther 
in  English  literature  is  assured.  It  waa 
not  only  its  vivid  characterization,  ita 
startling  and  brilliant  description,  its  glov 
and  passionate  pathos,  which  compelled 
the  homage  that  followed  it;  but  itapn>- 
found  humanity,  its  quiet  scorn  of  the  con- 
ventional accessories  of  success  in  fictieiiy 
its  bold  faith  in  human  nature,  its  perfeet 
freedom  from  dandyism  and  dilletantism, 
and  its  tone  of  religious  earnestness,  with- 
out cant  or  meanness,  that  made  fame 
salute  its  author  as  eminent  among  women. 
By  these  characteristics  all  the  works  of 
Mies  Bronte  have  achieved  a  permanent 
place  anong  the  best  books  of  the  beat  aft 
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of  fiction ;  nor  do  we  hedtate  to  say  that, 
oa  the  whole,  "Jane  Eyre  "  is  the  most  re- 
maricable  novel  ever  written  by  a  woman. 
Miss  Bronte  belonged  entirely  to  the  mod- 
em school;  the  school  of  which  Greorge 
8and  is  a  veiled  Prophet,  and  of  which 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  are  the  high  Priests. 
Bat,  among  her  fellow  workers,  among 
contemporary  novelists  of  either  sex,  she 
had  few  superiors.  The  amiable  ladies 
who  monthly  supply  the  circulating  libm^ 
ries  with  the  high-bred  woes  of  the  high- 
bom  Arethnsa;  or  the  sentimental  gcntle- 
Biea  who  paint  the  dainty  miniature  of  the 
incomparable  and  impossible  Harley  L'Es- 
trange,  were  Incontinently  put  aside  by 
ibis  Yorkshire  intruder,  who  hailed  Thack- 
eray as  the  chief  among  them  all,  and  went 
into  the  field,  showing  his  colors.  The  eye 
and  the  heart  of  the  world  followed  her ; 
and  she  has  done  what,  perhaps,  no  other 
of  the  soore  of  contemporary  female  nov- 
elists has  done;  she  has  enriched  litera- 
ture, and,  consequently,  human  experience, 
with  a  new  image.  She  has  done  what  all 
genius  has  tested  its  greatness  by  doing, 
created  a  character  that  lives  as  a  repre- 
sentative and  type,  in  the  human  mind. 

The  story  of  her  life  is  sad  and  short 
She  was  born,  and  mostly  lived,  and  died, 
among  the  hills  of  Yorkshire.  Her  father 
was  a  poor  clergyman ;  her  sisters  were  of 
&e  same  sensitive,  if  not  morbid,  tempera- 
ment as  herself;  and  they  both  died  young 
and  before  her.  Her  brother  was  a  youth 
of  similar  promise,  and  he  died  also.  She 
went  early  to  a  school,  of  which  the  school 
in  "Jane  Eyre"  is  a  picture,  and  there 
physical  privation  and  sufilering  confirmed 
the  grave  and  melancholy  bent  of  her 
nature.  She  went,  afterward,  as  a  gover- 
ness, to  Brussels,  and  the  fruit  of  that 
episode  in  her  life  we  have  in  "Villette.'' 
Returning  to  Yorkshire  she  found  her  two 
sisters,  Emily  and  Ann,  and  there  the  three 
novels  were  written  by  the  three  sisters, 
"Jane  Eyre,"  "Wuthering  Heights,"  and 
"The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall."  They 
retained  their  initials  in  the  names  they 
assumed,  and  were  severally  known  to  the 
public  as  Currer,  Acton,  and  Ellis  Bell. 
Our  readers  will  all  remember  the  appear- 
ance of  these  remarkable  books.  There 
was  a  startling  reality  in  them  which  quite 
staggered  criticism.  They  seized  the  public 
almost  sternly  by  the  arm,  and  said,  "  Quit 


your  smirking  over  the  amiable  imbeolUttet 
of  Lady  Belinda  Doriana,  and  see  another,* 
and  more  real,  and  more  terrific,  aspect  of 
human  and  English  life."  The  \K>oks  of 
the  two  younger  sisters  were  appalling. 
The  reader  preferred  to  disbelieve.  They 
were  such  revelations  as  had  never  been 
made,  and  of  a  state  of  society  th%t  was 
hardly  suspected.  They  were  imperfect 
in  structure,  and  the  protest  that  breathed 
through  them  was  so  fierce  that  it  seemed 
almost  insane  or  exaggerated.  But  "Jane 
Eyre"  was  so  calm,  so  intense,  and  so  real, 
that  there  was  no  escape.  'As  a  work  of 
literary  art  it  is  most  admirable.  It  is  so 
sharply  cut,  so  pointed,  and  defined:  It 
leaves  the  moral  so  wisely  where  life  and 
nature  leave  it,  that  the  public  mind  in- 
stantly acknowledged  a  new  power,  and 
the  little,  brown-haired,  sad-eyed,  and 
wasted  daughter  of  the  Yorkshire  curate, 
was  a  fomous  woman.  But  she  meant  to 
live  neither  for  fame  nor  fortune.  In  her 
estimation,  the  writing  of  a  book  was  a 
work  to  be  done  seriously  and  because  It 
must  be  done,  not  because  it  could  be  done. 
She  was  neither  dazzled  nor  deluded  by 
ber  success,  and  wrote  her  next  novel, 
*<  Shirley,"  in  the  midst  of  great  domestic 
distress.  It  is  less  excellent  than  "Jane 
Eyre,"  but  has  the  same  qualities.  Then, 
and  last,  came  "Yillette,"  a  book  written 
upon  the  edge  of  the  churchyard,  in  which 
her  sisters  and  brother  were  buried ;  and, 
at  the  window,  whence  she  looked  upon 
their  graves.  It  is  about  two  yoara  since 
it  was  published.  She  married,  then,  and 
died  on  the  last  day  of  March  in  this  year. 
So,  among  the  wild  Yorkshire  hills,  ended 
a  life  that  seems  bleak  enough.  It  is  not 
possible  that  she,  who  could  so  delicately 
describe  great  happiness,  as  she  does  in 
portions  of  all  her  works,  did  not  feel,  with 
an  aching  sorrow,  the  absence  of  it  in  her 
own  life.  Yet  she  wrought  that  tragedy 
into  forms  of  pathetic  beauty.  If  the  thorn 
against  her  heart  made  her  song  sad,  the 
world  listened  and  wept.  She  was  not 
forty  years  old  when  die  died;  but  how 
much  has  she  done,  who  has  made  her 
name  dear  in  many  lands,  and  to  all  kinds 
of  persons,  by  the  heroic  tenderness  with 
which  she  probed  the  most  private  wounds, 
and  the  earnest  composure  with  which  she 
poured  the  balm.  The  quality  of  the  grief 
that  lingers  about  her  grave  is  the  finest 
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homage  to  'hfiT  power,  tt  is  not  a  romaatio 
borrow  over  the  death  of  youth  and  the 
blight  of  beautiful  promise ;  noj  the  regret 
that  follows  the  depcurture  of  a  brilliant 
wit  and  scholar :  it  is  not  the  grief  at  the 
decease  of  an  entertaining  and  familiar 
author ;  but,  it  is  the  feeling  of  want  and 
loss  in  the  death  of  a  noble  woman,  who 
did  no*^  wear  her  genius  as  a  diamond  to 
dazzle;but  as  a  star,  to  inspire,  and  chasten, 
and  console. 


*     Lbttkr  iiROH  Majob  Wherrbt. 

Jo  the  Editor  of  Putnam* »  Monthly. 

Sir  : — I  am  gn^vcd  to  see  that  a  fiur  corre- 
spondent ob1ect«  to  ^e  inconsiBtoncy  of  certain 
Btrictnres  of  mine  on  an  exhibition  described 
to^me  as  the  Gk^nnan  ootillion,  which  were 
Reported  in  the  March  number  of  your  peri- 
odical. The  difficultjr  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact, 
that  I -chose  to  offer  vinous  refreehment  to  my 
guesci  upon  the  occnAion  under  consideration. 
PoKSf  Barnard  was  dreadfully  hurt  at  beinsr 
called  an  "  old  masculine  prude ;"  and  when  I 
oame  to  that  passage,  he  mterrupted  me  and 
said,  "Well,  Mivjor!  vou  can  make  the  same 

reply  that  Mrs. aid  when  asked  why  she 

did  not  invite  her  sister  (who  married  the 
music-master)  to  her  last  ball — *  My  dear  sir,' 
she  said,  ^you  know  tee  must  draw  the  line 
gometoherer  So  pray  toll  this  gentle  critic 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  you  choose  to  conform 
to  tho  usages  df  society;  but  that  you  must 
draw  the  line  somewhere!  Your  guests  shall 
be  welcome  to  your  wines— -but  not  to  your 
wife." 

I  confess  I  thought  of  saying  something  of 
this  kind,  until,  upon  reading  the  oonclucung 
paragraph  of  the  remonstrance,  I  learnt  thiS 
"  punch  and  cigars  are  behind  the  age,"  and, 
moreover,  that  they  are  "  mediiBval  follies." 
When  I  asked  Barnard  how  this  was,  he  began 
to  laugh,  and  exclaimed,  "The  lady  has  yon 
there,  Miy or!  You  have  been  growing  cran- 
berries down  here  in  Bcarbr6ok  so  long,  that 
on  know  nothing  of  the  advance  tho  world 
las  made  elsewhere.  Tho  fact  is,  that  associ- 
ating tho  Gk^rman  in  any  way  with  such  a 
mcdiaval  foUv  as  an  indu^ence  in  stimulating 
fluids,  is  simply  preposterous.  It  is  well  known 
that,  at  the  great  houses  in  the  cit^',  where  this 
is  the  fashionable  dance,  no  wine,  punch, 
or  any  kind  kind  of  spirituous  liquor  is  pro- 
vided, and  that  no  person  was  ever  known  to 
bo  present  at.  or  assist  in,  the  German,  except 
in  a  state  or  the  severest  sobriety.  As  for 
cigars— except  as  interesting  relics  illustrative 
of  mediaeval  folly — they  axe  utterly  unknown 
out  of  Bearbrook;  and  for  introducing  an 
indulgence  so  completely  extinct,  you  may 
well  be  held  responsible."  I  wsjb  so  shocked 
to  hear  that  a  past  frailty  had  been  revived  at 
my  little  October  party,  that  I  didn't  exactly 
understand  an  allusion  to  some  marines  with 
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which  Barnard  condnded  his  statement.    It 
was,  p^bably,  of  no  consequence. 

Dear  me!  Bu*,  I  fear  tiiis  letter  wiU  ba 
rather  a  composite  affair,  for  my  nephetw 
Tom  has  ^ust  come  Into  the  room,  and  insiatB 
upon  writing  a  paragraph,  to  give  his  ideas  of 
what  shoula  have  fc^en  the  ecutorial  comment 
upon  the  critical  correspondence  yon  have 
published.  He  thinks  there  is  a  very  *'  suffi- 
cient answer"  to  the  lady's  complamt — and 
thus  he  writes  it  as  in  your  person : — 

"  It  is  certainly  a  new  doctrine,  that  a  writer 
of  fiction  con  introduce  no  characters  but  sncb 
as  exhibit  a  spotless  propriety  or  pearfect  con 
sistency.  We  had  always  supposed  it  not  only 
perfectly  lawful,  but  decidedly  meritorions,  to 
represent«people  no  better  than  they  really 
ara  Our  correspondent  will  scarcely  deny 
that  there  are  many  ^ntlemon  of  me  om 
school  who  so  far  retam  former  habits  aa  to 
take  wine  or  punch  themselves,  and  to  offer  it 
to  their  ^ests,  who  are,  neverthelese,  honestly 
and  decidedlv  shocked  at  foUie$  to  which  cus- 
tom has  not  nardened  theno.  The  notion  that 
a  writer  is  personally  responsible,  for  every 
opinion  expressed  by  the  characters  he  uses, 
or  for  all  that  is  done  m  the  scenes  he  describes, 
is  too  plainly  absurd  to  require  refutatioa." 

I  really  forget  what  I  was  writing  aboot 
when  Tom  infermpted  me,  so  I  wiB  condnde 
by  sof  ing  that  I  could  never  seriously  counsel 
or  advise  the  use  of  any  stimulant  But  so 
long  as  it  u  the  custom,  among  any  drcle  of 
acquaintances,  to  give  wine  or  punch  when 
friends  are  received  in  the  evening,  I  shaU 
probably  conform  to  it  A  trifling  diiference 
m  latitude  may  make  a  considerabfe  difference 
in  the  habits  and  necessities  of  mon.  I  can 
assure  my  gxiiceful  censor  that  the  custom  of 
providing  spirituous  refreshment  upon  social 
occasions,  which  it  seems  is  extinct  and  medi- 
eval in  New  York,  is,  vvtoRTUNATELT  (and 
I  heartily  underscore  the  word),  so  prevalent 
in  Bearbrook,  that  one  of  the  pariiea^-dtb» 
nj^on  paper  or  in  reality — ^would  be  incomplete 
without  its  introduction. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  yon  with 
so  lone  a  letter,  and  should  not  have  done 
so  haa  not  Tom  assured  me  the  pubUo 
would  expect  it  If  yon  would  now  and  then 
give  us  some  agricultural  articles^  I  think  I 
could  promise  an  increased  circulation  to  your 
Magazine.  It  may  seem  presumptuous  in  me 
to  suggest  in  this  matter,  out  I  am  convinced 
that  an  occasional  paper  on  the  Cranberry 
could  not  fail  to  be  popular.  Pray  assure  your 
correspondent  that  I  am  not  at  all  angry  at 
what  she  called  me,  and  shall  endeavor  to 
pacify  Barnard  as  soon  as  possible.  And  so, 
Sir,  believe  me,  with  the  highest  consideratiofi, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
Paul  Bstbibdtion  Whxrrzt. 

In  justice  to  Mijor  Wherrey,  it  should  be 
stated  that,  upon  the  first  intimation 'of  a 
charge  upon  his  sodal  morals,  he  was  in  Che 
field,  fully  armed;  and  his  present  note  of 
explanation  was  unavoidably  deferred  froon 
the  May  number  of  the  Monthly,  for  wUch  U 
was  designed. — ^Ed* 
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